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Schedule  I.-COHON  MANUFACTURES. 


COTTON  YARNS. 

(Paragraph  250.) 

Tuesday,  December  29^  1896. 

8TAXB1IEHT  OP  ME.  ABHOLD  B.  SAJTFO&D,  OF  FALL  BIVEB,  MA8&' 

Mr.  SAin?OBi>  said . 

Mr.  Ohairmaii  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  We  come  before 
yoa  this  time,  the  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners'  Association  of  America,  to 
present  to  yoa  oar  argument,  written,  as  we  understand  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  chairman  and  the  committee  that  this  hearing  shall  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  the  arguments  condensed,  so  we  prefer  simply  to 
band  oar  argument  in  in  this  form,  and  if  the  committee  wish  to  ask 
any  questions,  of  course  we  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Cotton  Tarn  Spinners'  ABsociation  of  America  would  respectfully  submit  for 
the  conBideration  of  yonr  honorable  committee  the  following  schedule  for  cotton 
yams: 

PROPOSED  TARIFF. 

Schedule  I, — Cotton  manufactures, 

250.  Cottcm-oftrded  yam,  warps  or  warp  yam,  in  singles,  whether  on  beams  or  in 
bundles,  alceins  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  form,  except  thread  of  cotton  hereinafter 
provided  for,  not  colored^  bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  sin- 
gles by  groaping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together,  three  cents  per  pound 
on  all  numbers  np  to  and  including  number  nfbeen ;  on  all  numbers  from  number  six- 
teeiia  to  thirties,  inclusive,  one-nfth  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound,  and  on  all 
numbers  exceeding  number  thirties  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound. 

Colored,  bleached,  dyed,  combed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by 
grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together,  whether  on  beams  or  in 
bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  form,  except  thread  of  cotton  hereinafter 
provided  for,  six  cents  per  pound  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  twenty, 
and  on  all  numbers  exceeding  number  twenty  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  number  per 
]K>und. 

Cotton  manufactured  in  the  form  of  card  laps,  roping,  sliver  laps,  or  roving,  forty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

After  a  thorough  trial  of  the  practical  working  of  '  he  present  cotton-yam  schedule 
during  the  past  two  years,  while  still  believing  in  and  recognizing  the  correctness  of 
the  principle  upon  which  it  was  originally  drawn,  and  which  we  Indorse  as  the  only 
practical  method  of  levying  duties  on  cotton  yams,  the  same  has  been  rendered  inop- 
erative by  the  provisos  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  against  which 
our  association,  through  its  president,  promptly  put  on  record  their  protest  in  the 

'  Mr.  Sanford  represented  the  Cotton  Yam  Spinners'  Association  of  the  United 
States. 
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form  of  tho  following  letter,  of  diite  Jane  12,  1894,  addressed  to  Hon.  Nelson  W» 
Aldrich,  of  the  oommittee : 

Fall  Rivkb,  Mass.,  June  It,  1804. 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldricu, 

United  Statee  SenaU,  Washingian,  D.  C, 

Ht  Dear  Mr.  Aldrich  :  This  mornings  papers  inform  ns  that  the  cotton  schedule 
has  finally  been  adopted  in  the  Senate,  without  any  opposition.  I  note  your  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  same,  as  being  the  most  scientific  scnednle  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented. This  is  so;  vou  have  made  no  mistake  in  making  that  statement.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  time  and  hard  and  intelligent  work  put  into  this  schedule, 
and  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  those  interested  in  the  preparation  of  these  cloth 
and  cotton  yams  schednles  to  have  them  made  scientific  and  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness which  we  are  following. 

The  McKinlev  bill,  by  assessing  duties  on  the  values  of  the  yams,  has  become,  by 
the  lowering  of  the  values  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  largelv  inoperative, 
especially  on  fine  counts  above  60^8  yam,  for  the  simple  fact  of  the  learful  decline 
in  the  valuation  of  yams  in  Euffland.  Yams  that  were  formerly  valued  at  40  cents 
per  pound  have  declined  to  about  25  cents  per  pound.  Hence  the  duty  which  is 
applied  to  yam  worth  40  cents  per  pound  three  years  ago  becomes  inoperative  to-day. 

The  yarn  schedule,  while  prepared  scientifically,  I  regret  to  say  has  not  been 
adopted  so  by  the  Senate.  In  otner  words,  the  committee  which  had  this  in  charge 
here  in  New  England  tried  to  make  a  just  discrimination  between  carded  yams  and 
combed  yams,  and  accordingly  prepared  their  tables  to  give  a  proper  discrimination 
between  the  carded  and  combed  yams  and  twisted,  bleached,  ana  colored  yarns,  on 
account  of  having  a  great  deal  more  labor  involved  in  their  cost  of  manufacture: 
also  combed  varus  should  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  proper  and  Just 
recognition  for  that  classification  of  yams.  As  adopted  by  the  Senate  it  gives  ns 
the  same  duties  on  the  carded  or  cheaper  qualities  as  it  does  on  the  combed  or  more 
costly  qualities  of  yams.  The  latter  should  have  had  a  difi'erent  rate  of  duty 
allotted  to  them.  In  other  words,  the  schedule  should  have  been  at  the  rate  of  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  pound  per  number  instead  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
per  number,  and  the  provisos  to  the  present  bill,  which  I  have  always  objected  to, 
should  have  given  a  larger  rate  per  pound  on  combed,  twisted,  bleached,  and  colored 
yams  than  on  the  ordinary  carded  yams. 

As  president  of  the  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  of  New  England,  embracing  all 
the  leading  cotton-spinning  yam  mills  of  New  England,  I  desire  to  go  on  record  at 
this  time  by  sayinjB^  that,  while  we  are  very  grateful  for  what  we  have  received  from 
those  in  charge  ot  the  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate,  by  according  to  us  the  duties  passed 
by  the  Senate,  vet  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  we  accept  it  under  protest,  as  we 
are  not  properly  protected  on  the  fine-carded  yamsj  combed  yams,  bleached  and 
colored  yams.    The  duties  as  now  given  to  us  practicallv  give  to  our  foreign  com- 

getitors  our  markets,  both  on  carded  and  combea  work,  after  we  pass  No.  5(Fs.  We 
ave  been  struggling  for  all  we  are  worth  to  obtain  proper  recognition  for  the  fine- 
spinning  indust^  of  this  country',  such  as  the  making  of  GO'S,  TO's,  Sffs,  90's,  and 
lOO^s  yam,  of  which  there  are  large  importations  constantly  coming  into  this 
country.  Our  large  spinning  mills  in  New  England  have  been  built  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years  with  this  trade  in  view,  and  now  by  the  adoption  of  the 
present  schedule  we  shall  have  to  give  up  all  fine  yams  above  60*8  to  our  foreign 
competitors  and  make  yams  in  coarse  numbers  up  to  No.  50*s.    The  provisos  to  the 

CBent  schedule  should  never  have  been  adopted.  But,  of  course,  we  who  have 
n  framing  and  preparing  this  schedule  know  very  well  from  whence  the  opposi- 
tion emanates.  Nothing  that  would  exceed  the  McKinley  bill  would  be  adopted. 
If  provisos  had  to  be  adopted  on  this  specific  schedule  the  rate  should  have  been  10 
cents  per  pound  on  yam  valued  up  to  25  cents  per  pound  and  18  cents  on  yam  val- 
ued np  to  40  cents  per  pound,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  I  wish  this  might  be  adopted 
now.    It  is  too  bad  to  cut  us  down  to  8  cents  and  15  cents  respectively. 

While  we  recognize  that  we  have  received  a  much  better  bill  than  the  Wilson 
duties  ad  valorem  would  have  given  us,  and  have  obtained  the  valuable  point  of 
specific  duties,  yet  it  is  only  operative  up  to  about  No.  50*8  yam.  After  that  it  prac- 
tically becomes  ad  valorem,  on  account  of  the  provisos  as  now  adopted.  So,  with 
this  end  in  view,  I  desire  to  protest  against  the  provisos  as  adopted,  also  that  no 
discrimination  has  been  made  between  carded  single  yams  and  combed,  twisted, 
bleached,  and  colored  yams,  which  should  have  received  a  higher  rate  of  duty^ne- 
third  of  a  cent  per  pound  per  number. 

We  trust  sometime  when  our  £riends  can  have  the  framing  of  the  bill  that  proper 
recognition  will  be  taken  of  the  fine-spinning  industry  of  New  England. 
Yours,  truly, 

Arnold  B.  Sanford, 
Preaideni  Cotton  Spinners*  Asaociaiion  of  America. 
P.  S. — If  within  your  power,  please  get  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  change 
the  proviso  from  8  cents  to  10  cents  and  from  15  cents  to  18  cents,  aud  on  the 
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combed,  twisted,  bleached,  and  yam  in  colors  to  one-third  of  a  cent  per  poond  per 
nnmbdr  instead  of  having  rate  as  now  given  apply  to  both  carded  and  other  qualities 
of  yam,  which  is  an  unjnst  discrimination  against  the  higher  cost  yarns. 

Our  worst  fears  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  was 
enscted  August,  1894,  and  went  into  operation,  so  far  as  the  above  schedule  was 
concerned,  upon  its  passage,  and  its  effeots  were  at  once  apparent. 

The  imports  of  cotton  yams,  which  during  the  year  ISH  amounted  to  747,888 
pounds,  valued  at  $326,324,  increased  in  1895  to  1,784,854  pounds,  valued  at  $658,702, 
and  for  the  present  year,  1896,  the  imports  of  cotton  yams  have  reached  the  enor- 
moos  total  of  2,431,855  pounds,  valued  at  $872,067. 

It  is  of  importance  to  call  tne  attention  of  your  honorabjie  committee  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  present  year,  while  the  importation  of  cotton  yams  has  greatly 
increased,  the  ii  ilia  represented  by  our  association  have  been  compelled  to  shut 
down  considerable  part  of  the  time,  and  our  employees  as  well  as  ourselves  have 
suffered  heavily  in  consequence. 

Upon  examination  of  the  importations  of  cotton  yams  we  find  fh>m  the  report  of 
the  United  States  consul  at  Manchester,  England,  that  during  the  six  months  ending 
June  30, 1896,  there  were  exported  fi:om  that  one  port  alone  over  500,000  pounds  of 
fine  cotton  yama,  exclusive  of  292,372  pounds  in  the  form  of  rovings  to  be  spun  into 
the  finest  yams  used  in  this  country. 

Upon  ajuUyzing  above  report  we  find  the  exports  of  the  principal  counts  were  as 
follows: 

Pounds. 

Xo.  50^s,  single 21,376 

N'o.55's,2-pTy 15,402 

No.  60^8,  single 21,139 

No.  ©(Ts,  2  twisted 64,723 

No.  70's,  single 5,700 

No.  70^8, 2.pTy  twisted 65,334 

No.  75*8,  single 24,818 

No.  80^8,  single 16,335 

No.  80'8,  2.ply  twisted 64,987 

No.  go's,  3-ply  twisted 6,540 

No.  90^8,  single 23,616 

No.  ^8,  single 9,647 

No.  loo's,  single 26,871 

No.  100*8,  2-pTy  twisted 59,406 

No.  loo's,  3.ply  twisted 10,071 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  without  further  argument  that  the  Wilson  Gorman 
act,  with  its  ad  valorem  provisos,  does  not  protect  the  spinners  of  fine  yams  in  this 
country. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  present  schedule  be  adopted  with  the 
proTisos  stricken  out  and  with  the  addition  thereto  of  the  clause  referring  to  other 
cotton  manofacturers,  including  rovings,  etc. 

COTTON  BOVINO. 

The  above  article,  not  having  been  specifically  mentioned  in  the  present  cotton-yam 
Bchednle,  has  been  imported  in  large  quantities,  not  upon  its  value,  but  as  ordinary 
yam  of  No.  20^8  and  under.  As  a  No.  20^8  roving,  after  undergoing  the  compara- 
tively simple  operation  of  spinning,  becomes  a  No.  lOO's  yarn,  this  is  not  only  a 
serious  menace  to  the  American  laborer  and  manufacturer  alike,  but  results  indi- 
rectly in  this  Government  being  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its  legitimate  revenue. 
This,  if  permitted  to  continue,  as  at  present,  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  fine- 
<2otton  industry  of  this  country,  and  the  unintentional  oversight  in  the  present 
schedule  should  be  promptly  remedied  by  a  specified  duty  of  not  less  than  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  as  recommended  in  our  proposed  amendment. 

Thb  Cotton  Yarn  Spinnsr's  Association. 

Arnold  B.  Sanford, 

Wm.  D.  Howland, 

R.  C.  Kerr, 

Committee, 

The  Chairman.  Ton  have  in  yonr  written  statement  covered  the 
difficulties  in  the  existing  tariff,  making  suggestions,  and  giving  the 
reasons  therefor  f 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  existing  tariff  in 
reference  to  yamsf 
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Mr.  Sanpoed.  The  principle  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  act  is  all  right — 
that  is,  specific  duties — but  the  riders  attached  to  the  bill  have  simply 
made  it  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  so  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  do  any  busi- 
ness in 

The  Chaibman.  In  regard  to  undervaluations! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Undervaluations.  There  are  no  yarns  imported  now 
at  the  rate  of  over  40  cents  per  pound;  that  is  brought  in  at  25  and  40 
so  as  to  get  it  in  at  8  and  15  cents  duty;  so  it  makes  this  bill  inoperative 
for  the  tine  cotton-spinning  industry. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  a  temptation  for  undervaluation  where 
it  can  be  done! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  change  of 
numbers  in  that  statement! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  simply  gone  over  that  matter  in 
this  way.  We  are  willing  to  accept  of  the  present  schedule  with  the 
provisos  eliminated ;  that  is,  stricken  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  provisos  are  what  you  complain  of! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  would  say,  furthermore,  we  have  had 
two  years'  experience  under  this  Wilson-Gorman  act,  and  we  know  what 
we  have  asked  for  is  just  as  little  as  we  can  get  along  with.  We  have 
tried  to  be  moderate  in  our  request. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  two  provisos  of  para- 
graph 250  were  eliminated  tliat  the  paragraph  then  would  be  satisfac- 
tory as  to  yarns! 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  schedule  itself  would  be  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  provisos  practically  make 
the  duties  ad  valorem  and  permit  extensive  undervaluations! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time 
when  this  act  was  adopted  that  we,  ns  spinners,  saw  the  danger  and 
made  an  appeal  to  Senator  Aldrich  saying,  that  if  that  measure  was 
adopted  the  fine-spinning  industry  of  this  country  would  be  practically 
blotted  out,  and  if  these  provisos  were  to  remain  in  the  bill  we  could  not 
do  business,  and  our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  we  were  right. 
We  have  lost  the  fine-spinning  industry  entirely;  that  belongs  to  our 
foreign  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  provisos  read: 

That  ia  no  case  shall  the  duty  levied  exceed  eight  cents  per  pound  on  yarns  valued 
at  not  exceediug  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  nor  exceed  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on 
yarns  valued  at  over  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per 
pound:  And  provided  further.  That  on  all  yarns  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per 
pound  there  shadl  be  levied,  coUected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  makes  that  paragraph  an  ad  valorem 
duty  all  through! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  it  purports  to  make  them  specific! 

Mr.  Sanford.  These  provisos  make  the  entire  bill  strictly  an  ad 
valorem  bill,  and  there  is  one  evil  which  has  crept  in  it  I  wish  to  speak 
of.  As  an  association  we  have  had  to  be  on  the  defensive  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  a  very  serious  evil  has  crept  in.  After  finding  they  could 
not  bring  in  the  finer  numbers,  such  as  they  would  like  to,  they  have 
been  importing  cotton  roving  and  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  yam. 
They  put  that  in  the  spinning  frame  and  spin  fine  numbers  out  of  it  j 
that  is.  No.  20  hank  roving 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  worked  to  your  detriment  as  a  manufac- 
turer and  has  deprived  the  Government  of  revenue! 
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Mr.  Sanforb.  Yes,  it  has  deprived  the  Grovernment  of  a  large  amount 
of  revenae.  That  yon  will  find  clearly  set  forth  in  this  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaiuman.  Are  the  coarse  numbers  of  yams  imported  to  any 
material  extent  f 

Mr.  Sanfobb.  Ko,  sir;  not  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chaibman.  At  what  number  does  the  importation  begin  f 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  In  fine  spinning  we  take  about  50's.  Up  to  No.  50  we 
have  been  able  to  do  business,  but  beyond  that  we  have  lost  the  market 
entirely  and  there  have  been  some  very  fine  mills  built  in  the  last  five 
years  purposely  for  the  fine  spinning  industry. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  the  finer  yams  involve  so  much 
larger  proi>ortion  of  labor? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir;  and  very  costly  machinery,  too.  These  mills 
have  had  to  be  set  back  to  making  the  coarse  yarns,  and  they  are  not 
fitted  up  for  it  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  That  has  driven  the  mills  from  fine  yarns  to  coarse 
yarns! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir;  making  a  strong  competition  for  the  market 
in  the  coarse  yarn  business,  too. 

Mr.  Patnb.  I  see  there  are  no  provisos  in  paragraphs  251  and  252; 
are  those  satisfactory! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Just  read  that,  please. 

Mr.  Payne.  '^Paragraph  251.  Spool  thread  cotton,  containing  on 
each  spool  ^ 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  In  regard  to  that  question,  I  say  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  thread.    We  confine  ourselves  to  cotton  yarns. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  confine  yourself  to  yarns  under  paragraph  250! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir.  The  cotton  thread  people  will  take  up  that 
question. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  the  importations  were  very  small  for  1895  as  com- 
pared with  1893. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  That  was  thread,  I  think. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  importation  under  that 
paragraph  for  1896! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  We  would  say,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  the 
importation  of  cotton  yams  for  the  year  1896 — if  you  would  like  to  have 
the  statistics  we  have  them  right  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  those  statistics  in  your  statement  which  you 
wish  to  submit! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  compiled  from  1894  to  1896, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  Wheelee.  Will  you  explain  why  it  has  fallen  off  so  greatly! 
This  statement  shows  that  in  1893  the  imports  were  92,000  and  in  1895 
9,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  That  does  not  apply  to  us.    What  number  is  that! 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  This  is  the  25  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  think  you  have  got  some  wrong  statistics  there.  I 
can  not  understand  that.  I  would  just  like  to  say  here  that  in  the 
year  1894  the  importation  of  cotton  yarns  was  747,838  pounds;  in  1895, 
1,784,854  pounds,  and  in  1896  the  imports  of  cotton  yarn  reached  a 
total  of  2,431,855  pounds. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  That  is  of  all  kinds;  but  here  is  a  schedule  of  one 
of  the  grades. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  could  not  explain  that.  I  do  not  know  what  number 
of  yam  is  referred  to. 
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Mr.  Payne.  The  classification  is  entirely  difltereut  in  1894  from  what 
it  was  in  1890. 

The  Chairman.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1895 
we  were  three  months  under  the  tariff  of  1890  and  nine  months  nnder 
the  tariff  of  1893. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  increase  in  yarns  was  simply  enormous  in  1896, 
and  then  again  you  must  not  forget  the  values  are  nearly  25  per  cent 
lower  than  the  year  previous.  Here  is  the  amount  of  2,431,855  pounds 
with  a  value  of  $872,000  in  1896,  and  during  that  time  our  mills  were 
shut  down  part  of  the  time  waiting  for  business  and  our  employees 
were  out  on  the  streets.  We  give  in  this  table  the  importations  for 
six  months  in  189G,  giving  the  numbers  of  yarn  imported. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  same  thing  here. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  In  Mr.  Blaine's 
cotton  goods  report  of  the  world,  which,  of  course,  you  have  read,  the 
statement  is  made  there  that  all  coarse  cotton  goods  can  be  made 
cheaper  in  America  than  anywhere  else.    Is  that  your  experience? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  should  think  they  could  be  made  just  about  as 
cheap— say  the  coarse  grades  from  10  to  20-— can  be  made  in  the  South 
as  cheap  as  anywhere  else,  but  not  as  cheap  in  our  section  of  the 
country.  The  labor  is  very  much  higher  per  day  with  us.  They  have 
longer  hoars  in  the  South  than  we  do,  and  it  does  not  require  the  skill 
in  that  coarse  work  that  we  put  in  the  finer  work.  These  men  have 
been  devoting  their  attention  for  a  good  many  years  to  the  building 
up  on  the  finer  grades.  You  take  a  coarse  fabric  and  it  does  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  put  it  together.  It  is  simply  the  prod- 
uct thrown  together.  We  have  put  a  great  deal  of  capital  in  these 
fine  mills. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  you  any  statistics  concerning  the  exportation 
of  cotton  not  in  bale  form  ! 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  would  come  more  parijicularly  under  cloth. 
There  is  no  yarn  exported,  not  to  any  extent.  There  have  been  some 
attempts,  for  we  have  had  inquiries  from  commission  men  asking  what 
we  thought  of  trying  to  export  a  few  yams  to  Turkey  or  South  America, 
but  we  found  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  business  in  those  sections; 
that  is,  the  competition  was  a  little  too  severe  for  us.  That  may  come 
around,  but  it  has  not  come  yet.  But  you  take  piece-woven  goods, 
and  they  are  sent  over  in  quite  large  quantities.  This  information  yon 
would  get  from  the  cloth  manufacturers. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  there  any  loss  in  the  processes  of  preparing  cotton 
for  the  mill  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  baled  or  compressed, 
as  against  cotton  that  is  manufactured  directly  from  the  field  without 
baling  or  compressing! 

Mr.  Sanford.  There  has  been  considerable  said  in  that  resx>ect  by 
manufacturers.  Some  say  they  would  rather  have  unpressed  cotton 
than  a  pressed  bale.  I  think  myself  there  is  a  little  advantage,  bat 
not  very  much. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  there  any  cost  attached  to  the  method  of  separating 
so  as  to  get  it  in  the  form  it  was  before  it  was  baled f 

Mr.  Sanford.  Any  difference  in  the  cost,  you  sayf 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  there  any  cost  attached  to  thatf  Does  it  require 
separate  machinery  f 

Mr.  Sanford.  No  ;  it  does  not  require  any  separate  machinery.  You 
take  the  unpressed  bale  and  the  pressed  bale  and  you  put  it  through 
the  same  machinery.  That  is,  we  would  simply  open  the  compressed 
bale  and  let  it  lie  and  air  out  a  little  while  there  for  two  or  three  days 
when  it  will  work  better;  whereas  if  you  take  the  uncompressed  bale 
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yoa  can  shove  it  into  tlie  machinery  right  off,  but  yon  can  not  get  ont 
any  more  prodact.  The  advantage  is  that  the  storage  and  tran8X)orta- 
tion,  of  coarse,  are  in  favor  of  the  compressed  bale,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  wonld  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  prodact. 

Mr.  Whesleb.  The  reports  show  some  $380,000,000  of  cotton  goods 
is  exported  by  England.  How  much  of  that  do  you  say  is  of  this  char- 
acter which  you  state  can  be  made  cheaper  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sanfobb.  I  did  not  make  that  statement  that  it  can  be  made 
cheaper  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Well,  some  do  I 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Some  say  so,  but  I  do  not  say  it  I  say  there  are  some 
goods  that  might  be  made  as  cheaply  as  these  coarse  goods  made  iu 
Kngland  and  some  other  points,  but  I  do  not  say  they  can  be  made 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  What  proportion  of  the  $380,000,000  would  you  say 
was  of  the  coarse  character  of  the  goods  f 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Tou  ask  a  question  I  could  not  very  well  answer. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  can  give  a  rough  idea! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.  I  could  not  say  in  regard  to 
that.  Somebody  here  might  do  that.  Have  you  those  figures,  Mr. 
Chase  f 

Mr.  Ghasb.  No,  not  tabulated;  but  I  have  a  general  idea  about  it, 
hatisalL 

Mr.  EussEXX.  You  can  manufacture  as  cheaply  liere  as  in  England? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Some  manufacturers  of  cotton  claim  they  can  manu- 
^tnre  these  coarse  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  can  abroad. 

Mr.  BussEiiL.  To  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
of  the  cotton  f 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  meant  they  can  make  as  cheaply  at  the  mill  as 
abroad.  If  you  are  manufacturing,  say,  in  Georgia,  and  you  are  making 
sheeting  requiring  about  No.  10  yarn,  I  think  possibly  with  your  long 
hoars  and  cheap  labor  you  could  make  them  at  about  the  same  cost 
as  in  England. 

The  Chaibman.  You  refer  to  the  coarse  goods? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  To  the  very  coarse  goods.  I  do  not  make  the  state- 
ment, but  £  say  it  is  claimed  by  some  manufacturers  they  can. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Are  there  any  climatic  reasons  why  the  finer  grades 
of  goods  can  not  be  made  there  when  they  have  the  capital  to  construct 
the  machinery? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  In  the  South? 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  localities  in  the  South 
where  the  climate  is  all  right. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN;  As  to  the  class  of  goods  which  is  manufactured  here, 
from  your  observation  would  you  conclude  that  England  or  any  other 
country  can  comi)ete  successtuUy  in  the  markets  which  they  supply 
here  with  the  factories  which  are  run  by  water  in  a  genial  climate  where 
the  cotton  fields  are  and  the  cost  of  all  transportation  is  saved,  or 
even  one  transportation  saved? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  think,  sir,  it  is  pretty  even  as  conditions  exist 
to-day.  I  do  not  think  the  English  manufacturer  would  come  over  here 
and  try  to  supply  the  coarse  cotton  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  even  as  to  the  coarse  goods,  but  when  you 
come  to  the  finer 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  confine  myself  to  the  coarse  goods.  •  When  you  make 
the  fine  goods,  that  requires  experience  and  skill  which  it  takes  years 
to  get 
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Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  believe  it  is  tlie  history  of  cotton  mauufactare  that 
tlie  coarse  goods  go  as  an  advance  guard  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  recognize  the  South  as  a  competitor  of  ours  per- 
haps for  the  finer  fabrics  at  some  day,  but  it  will  take  time  to  get  there. 
We  have  been  a  great  many  years  getting  tx)  where  we  are. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  takes  very  expensive  machinery! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  very  expensive  machinery,  and  very  skilled  labor, 
and  your  people,  that  is  the  Southern  people,  have  to  get  that  expe- 
rience the  same  way  we  have,  and  it  takes  time  to  get  it. 


Westbrook,  Mk.,  December  S4, 1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

AUow  me  to  call  yoiir  attention  to  what  appears  to  roe  a  great  detriment  in  the 
Wilson  bill  to  the  yarn  mannfacturers.  The  Yarn  Spinners'  Association  was  never 
satisfied  with  the  present  Wilson-Gorman  cotton-yarn  schedule.  It  was  the  best 
they  could  get  after  much  hard  work.  They  took  the  same  under  protest,  and 
promptly,  through  their  president,  filed  a  protest  with  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  following  clauses, ' '  On  yams  valued  at  25  cents  per  pound  or  under,  duty 
can  not  exceed  8  cents  per  pound,''  and  *'on  yarns  valued  at  over  25  cents  per  pound 
and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound,  duty  can  not  exceed  15  cents  per  pound,''  and 
"on  yams  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  duty  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,'' 
have  led  to  a  great  deal  of  undervaluation .  They  have  proved  quite  a  temptation  and 
stumbling-block  to  the  importers  and  have  led  them  to  put  a  low  value  on  yarns.      ' 

The  large  mills  in  Fall  Kiver  and  New  Bedford  on  this  account  have  been  driven 
largely  from  the  fine  numbers  above  No.  60,  and  have  made  coarse  yams,  producing 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  coarse  yam  they  could  produce  of  fine  vam.  This 
increase  of  pounds  by  the  fine  mills  has  ruined  the  business  for  coarse  mills  like  mine, 
and  I  hope  the  three  clauses  referred  to  may  be  stricken  out  of  the  Wilson  bill.  I 
trust  also  that  the  manufacturers  of  knit  goods  will  be  well  protected,  for  if  they  are 
and  run  it  will  make  a  large  demand  for  yarn. 

W.  K.  Dana,  Treaeurer  Dana  Warp  Mills, 

SPOOL  COTTOIf . 

(Paragraph  251.) 

New  York,  January  5, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  inclose  herewith  our  views  of  what  the  schedule  on  spool  cotton 
and  kindred  articles  should  be  in  the  proposed  tariff.  A  large  m^ority 
(in  point  of  business  done)  of  the  spool-cotton  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  joined  us  in  signing  this  statement. 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  crochet  thread  of  cotton,  darning  thread  of  cotton,  mark- 
ing thread  of  cotton,  and  emhroidery  thread  of  cotton,  whether  on  spools,  balls, 
cards,  bobbins,  tubes  or  cones,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  of  thread,  six  cents 
per  dozen;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  on  each  spool,  ball,  card,  bobbin,  tube  or 
cone,  for  every  additional  one  hundred  yards  of  thread,  or  fractional  part  thereof  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  yards,  six  centH  per  dozen. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  on  cotton  yarns,  the  matter  of  a  revision  of 
the  present  ad  valorem  tariff  to  specitic  rates  has  been  thoroughly  and 
carefully  considered  by  the  cotton-yarn  spinners,  and  the  moderate  and 
scientifically  constructed  schedule,  which  will  be  presented  to  your 
honorable  committee  by  the  cotton-yarn  spinners,  has  our  unanimous 
approval  and  cordial  indorsement. 

The  Coats  Thread  Co.,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Treasurer; 
The  Clark  Thread  Co.,  E.  B.  Symington,  Secretary; 
The  Merrick  Thread  Co.,  L.  E.  Hopkins,  President; 
The  Kerr  Thread  Co..  Fall  Eiver,  Mass.,  I.  C.  Davis, 
Secretary ;  The  Clark  Mile-End  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  James 
Valentine,  Secretary;  Jas.  Chadwick  &  Bro.,  Ltd.,  M. 
Grierson,  General  Agent. 
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COTTOIf  CLOTH. 

(Paragraphii  252-257.) 

Tuesday,  December  29^  1896. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  8.  B.  CHASE,  OF  FALL  BIVEE,  MASS. 

Mr.  Ghasb  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  prepared  a  short  statement  here  similar,  I  presume,  to  the  one 
3Ir.  SanfoiNl  has  offered,  understanding  that  the  committee^s  time  is 
limited  and  they  do  not  wish  to  hear  long-drawn-out  arguments.  I  will 
just  say,  however,  the  cotton-cloth  ])eop1e  are  not  asking  for  any 
increased  duties.  We  realize,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  protection  is 
concerned,  we  Jire  not  what  we  would  consider  sufficiently  protected  on 
the  fine  end  of  our  business,  but  we  think  the  schedule  as  arranged 
under  the  last  tariff  was  in  the  right  direction,  as  far  as  making  a  new 
classification  and  making  a  designation  for  what  we  call  coarse  and  fine 
yams;  and  while  it  does  not  quite  protect  us  in  the  fine  yarns,  we  do  not 
ask  for  any  increase.  We  do  ask,  however,  for  two  or  three  amend- 
ments  which  bring  in  certain  classes  under  specific  duties  already 
existing,  taking  them  out  of  the  ad  valorem  category,  as  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  abuses  have  crept  in  under  that  system  and  goods  are 
brought  in  as  they  should  not  be  under  the  law.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  read  what  we  ask  for,  if  the  committee  desire,  or  hand  it  in  in 
writing. 

Mr.  PAYTnas.  Is  it  your  desire  to  strike  out  that  proviso  at  the  end  of 
the  clause? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  ask  for  one  additional  paragraph  or  section,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  in  the  bill,  making  a  further  classification  in  the 
fine  counts.  Under  the  present  law  the  counts  are  scheduled  up  to  200 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  last  schedule  provides  for  all  goods 
exceeding  200  threads.  We  ask  a  further  classification  in  that  clause, 
and  we  should  as^k  that  exceeding  200  but  not  exceeding  300  threads  be 
made  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  now  exists  in  that  clause,  and  then 
we  ask  for  a  further  section  defining  the  goods  from  300  threads  to  the 
square  inch  and  upward,  with  corresponding  duties  of  what  they  are 
in  other  schedules.  That  is  all  we  ask  in  that  direction.  Then  we  ask 
that  goods  known  as  lapit  weaves  (a  new  product  in  this  country — a 
figure  weave  of  that  kind  where  the  plain  cloth  ha«  a  woven  pattern  or 
design  in  its  surface  or  embroidery)  shall  be  subject  to  specific  duties, 
and  we  ask  for  50  per  cent  additional  to  the  present  specific  duties  on 
plain  cloths  for  this  embroidery  or  figure  weave  that  is  put  on  the  cloth. 

The  lapits  are  put  on  the  cloth  in  the  process  of  weaving.  A  loom 
has  been  invented  where  needles  do  this  work,  which  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  any  former  process  of  weaving,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned.  It  has  been  done  abroad  to  a  certain  extent,  and  machines 
have  been  recently  brought  out  in  this  country,  and  we  are  making  a 
weave  of  cloth  with  a  ^reat  variety  of  patterns  in  that  way.  It  adds 
about  double  the  value  to  the  fabric  and  therefore  should  be  entitled  to 
a  higher  rate  than  the  present  specific  duty,  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
protection  whatever  in  the  tariff  law.  We  should  like  that  provided 
for,  and  have  asked  that  in  our  j^aper;  that  is,  we  have  drawn  a  para- 
graph to  guide  the  committee  as  to  what  we  would  like  tz  have,  and 
assume  that  they  will  give  it  due  consideration. 
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Another  item  which  we  feel  should  be  corrected  is  what  we  consider 
a  clear  evasion  of  the  law  now  on  the  part  of  the  handkerchief  manu- 
facturers. There  may  be  some  handkerchief  men  here  and  I  may  be 
treading  on  their  toes,  but  we  have  from  very  good  authority  that 
cloths  or  fine  goods  have  been  brought  in  from  the  other  side  stamped 
or  marked  off  in  simple  lines  of  color  or  simple  crossbars.  The  color 
will  wash  out,  it  is  fugitive,  and  these  are  brought  in  as  printed  cotton 
handkerchiefs  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  which  applies  to  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs. Now,  they  are  immediately  sent  to  the  bleacheries  and  the 
material  is  washed  and  they  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
handkerchiefs  or  otherwise,  and  of  course  it  opens  the  door  for  a  rank 
undervaluation,  and  large  importations  which  have  been  made  of  piece 
cotton  goods  in  the  last  two  years  have  been  largely,  I  have  been  told, 
of  that  charactter,  where  it  has  appeared  an  evasion  of  what  we  con- 
sider was,  at  any  rate,  the  intent  of  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  fraud  on  the  revenue? 
J  Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  of  course.    These  are  the  things  we  ask  for. 
It  is  not  very  much,  but  the  one  we  lay  special  emphasis  on  is  the  last 
one  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Have  you  the  section  of  the  law  to  which  your 
amendment  would  apply  so  we  could  find  it  here! 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  1  could  tell  you.  I  have  it  right  here  in  my 
pocket.  We  wish  an  amendment  of  paragraph  256  of  Schedule  I, 
where  it  says  "exceeding  200  threads.''  We  ask  to  have  that  to  read, 
somewhat  as  follows:  "Exceeding  200  threads  but  not  exceeding  300 
threads.'' 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  introduce  a  new  classification! 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  ask  to  have  that  followed  by  a  further 
paragraph  which  takes  up  above  300  threads  with  a  duty  which  will 
correspond  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  that  is  already  existing 
in  this  and  other  sections. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  that  is  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ! 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  not  called  attention  to  that.  That  is 
an  obvious  error,  that  35  per  cent.  If  you  notice,  the  goods  of  lower 
value  in  the  preceding  section  are  assessed  under  the  present  law  at 
40  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  are  assessed  specifically! 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  as  far  as  the  ad  valorem  feature  goes  it  only  applies 
to 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Here  is  one  on  the  preceding  page,  and  I  see  there 
are  three  at  45  per  cent! 

Mr.  Chase.  If  you  will  look  over  the  whole  schedule  there  you  will 
find  in  the  lower  counts,  what  we  call  the  cheaper  class  of  goods,  the 
ad  valorem  begins  with  25  per  cent,  and  it  is  built  up  from  25,  35,  and 
40,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correct,  without  looking  back  here.  J^ow, 
next  to  the  last  section,  which  represents  a  lower  quality  of  goods  than 
the  last  section  does,  it  is  assessed  at  40  percent,  while  paragraph  256, 
representing  a  higher  class  of  fabrics,  is  assessed  at  35  per  cent,  which 
is  an  obvious  error.  I  may  say  I  am  perhaps  sure  of  my  ground  in  this 
case  because  I  was  present  here  in  Washington  when  this  bill  was 
drawn  and  saw  it  all  through  the  different  stages,  and  I  know  the  intent 
was  meant  to  be  40  per  cent  in  these  last  two  paragraphs,  and  it  is 
obvious  to  the  mind  of  any  man  who  investigates  it  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  assess  a  lower  section  40  per  cent  and  a  higher  one  35  per 
cent.    The  tariff  is  supposed  to  work  in  a  contrary  direction. 
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Mr.  McMXLLiK.  I  understand  by  means  of  this  new  invention  or 
new  method  of  weaving  there  is  added  double  value  to  the  cloth ! 

Mr.  Chase.  I  say  it  frequently  does  that.  It  may  be  26,  50, 100,  or 
even  150  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLUN.  The  ad  valorem  feature  would  catch  that  additional 
value  f 

Mr.  Ghass.  !No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  ad  valorem  catches  anything 
in  the  custom-house. 

Mr.  McMrLLiN.  It  catches  ''Hail  Columbia"  sometimes. 

Mr.  Chasb.  It  will  catch  something,  but  it  will  not  catch  what  it 
ought  to. 

Mr.  MoMellin.  In  that  grade  of  goods  which  we  are  discussing,  now, 
suppose  you  were  to  buy  $100,000  worth  of  cotton  and  go  and  put  it  into 
a  finished  form,  what  would  it  cost  to  put  it  into  the  finished  form, 
according  to  your  experience! 

Mr.  Chas£.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  fabric.  lu  the  mills 
which  I  personally  represent  the  raw  material  varies  from,  well,  say  60 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  fabric  to  20  per  cent.  We  make  fabric  of 
raw  material  of  which  the  raw  material  will  not  be  over  20  per  cent, 
and  the  other  80  per  cent  would  be  made  up  mostly  of  labor,  taxation, 
and  other  minor  items  of  material  and  labor.  It  depends  altogether 
upon  the  fineness  of  the  fabric,  and  the  finer  you  go  the  less  the  raw 
material  costs.  They  are  light  weaves  with  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  it 
and  that  is  the  principle  involved  in  this  very  bill  adopted  last  session, 
to  assess  the  cost  of  the  higher  counts  of  fine  yarns  more  tarifi*  than 
you  put  on  the  coarse  yarns. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  when  you  put  the  raw  material  that  is  free 
into  the  finished  commodity  the  competing  tax  or  import  duty  attaches 
not  alone  to  the  labor  cost  and  the  tax  cost,  but  also  to  the  material, 
and  you  get  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir ;  whatever  tax  there  is  applies  to  the  whole  fabric. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  imported  raw  material  is  there  in  that  cloth 
fabric  of  which  you  speak? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  that  question  f 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  imported  raw  material  is  there  in  this  fabric, 
in  this  product? 

Mr.  Chase.  Very  little. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  see  of  this  grade  of  goods  we  have  mentioned  there 
was  imported  in  the  year  1896  only  $174,000,  which  shows  a  falling  oft 
from  1895  of  $8,000? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  what  class  of  goods  that  refers  to. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  class  we  have  just  mentioned,  exceeding  200 
threads  to  the  square  inch? 

Mr.  Chase.  One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  committee  in 
regard  to  1896,  that  the  imports  of  everything  coming  into  this  country 
has  shown  a  great  falling  ofif  from  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
the  people  has  been  very  light.  It  has  been  very  hard  times  and  not 
only  have  the  imports  fallen  ofi*,  but  the  domestic  manufactures  have 
fallen  off  tremendously. 

Mr.  McMiixiN.  There  is  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in  most  of 
these? 

Mr.  Chase.  In  1896,  however,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  imports 
of  dry  goods,  an  overwhelming  increase,  in  fact. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  the  present  tariff  rates  on  these  things  are  too 
low,  how  is  it  you  account  for  the  falling  off;  do  you  account  for  that 
falling  off  by  decreased  consumption? 
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Mr.  Chase.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  1895,  you  will  find,  in  gen- 
eral dry  goods,  bat  I  can  not  say  under  what  section,  as  I  have  not 
investigated  that  question  to  that  extent.  As  a  rule  the  imports  of 
cottons  and  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics  was  immense  in  1895.  It  was 
very  large,  and  necessarily  the  imports  had  to  drop  in  1896  because 
there  was  an  oversupply  brought  in,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers 
suffered. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  say  you  were  present  when  the  schedule  was 
framed  f 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Was  it  satisfactory  to  you! 

Mr.  Chase.  Ko,  sir;  it  was  not  satisfactory,  but  it  was  the  best  we 
could  get. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  But  there  was  a  slip  up  in  this  section,  or  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Chase.  This  35  per  cent  is  evidently  an  error.  I  think  that  is 
obvious  to  anyone,  and  1  do  not  think  that  needs  any  argument.  We 
saw  it  after  the  law  was  printed,  but  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  stated  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  character  of 
cloths  did  not  operate  effectively  in  the  custom-house,  I  think! 

Mr.  Chase.  Where  we  ask  for  the  application  of  a  specific  system 
instead  of  an  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  I  want  to  ask  was  this:  We  see  a  great  many 
of  these  schedules  are  specific  duties,  and  where  a  specific  duty  is  laid 
down  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  does  not  average  more  than  36  or  40 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Chase.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Why  does  that  specific  duty  operate  better  than  the 
ad  valorem  duty! 

Mr.  Chase.  Why,  for  the  reason  that  we  know  that  is  the  fact,  and 
while  nobody  can  ascertain  it,  we  suppose  it  is  because  the  goods  com- 
ing in  under  the  ad  valorem  system  are  undervalued.  The  percentage  is 
calculated  all  right,  but  it  is  a  percentage  on  a  low  price.  For  instance, 
goods  are  worth  10  cents  a  yard  in  England  and  the  invoice  is  6  cents, 
and  they  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  a  yard,  and  there  you  only  pay  a 
duty  of  2.4  cents.  It  is  obvious  how  it  works,  and  we  know  a  great 
many  foreign  houses  have  their  branches  in  this  country  and  the  goods 
are  consigned  to  these  branches  and  the  price  is  made  here  directly  on 
the  sale  of  the  goods.  There  is  no  method  by  which  competing  manu- 
facturers can  go  into  that  custom-house  and  ferret  out  these  things. 
We  have  to  trust  to  the  Government,  but  we  know  in  certain  cases  it 
is  done.  Of  course,  you  all  know  occasionally,  once  in  a  while,  a  man 
is  pulled  up  and  fined  for  it  and  the  fine  collected. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  want  to  get  some  information  on  this  point.  The 
South  is  intensely  interested  in  trying  to  manufacture  cotton  goods, 
and  it  produces  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  of  the  world,  and 
we  recognize  that  to  increase  the  manufacture  is  the  great  object  we 
have  in  view,  and  what  the  South  wants  is  to  prevent  if  possible  any 
change  in  the  tariff  which  will  militate  against  their  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  that. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Can  you  suggest  anything  as  to  how  the  tariff  will 
affect  that  q  uestion  ! 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  see  that  this  tariff  affects  that  in  any  way. 
The  export  business  of  the  South  has  largely  increased  with  China, 
and  it  is  in  goods  of  which  in  fact  almost  all  the  cost  you  may  say  is 
in  the  raw  material.  The  labor  does  not  cut  any  figure,  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  percentage  they  are  able  to  ox>mpete  to  a  certain  extent 
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with  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  in  that  class  of  gooils.  In  the 
finer  fabrics  we  rarely  export  anything,  except  we  may  get  a  unique 
design  sometimes  which  might  find  a  market  in  foreign  countries  owing 
to  it^  style  rather  than  to  i^  intrinsic  value. 

Mr.  WHKEL.KB.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  manufacture  of  these 
coarse  cloths  in  the  South  can  be  done  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
in  Manchester,  do  you  think  that  is  so? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  believe  it;  no,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  be  so.  You  would  be  making  great  strides  in  the 
South,  greater  than  you  are,  and  Manchester  would  have  lost  its  trade 
rapidly.  Two-thirds  is  an  enormous  difiference  and  would  drive  their 
men  out  of  business  pretty  quick.  I  do  not  doubt  the  people  who  make 
that  statement  are  perfectly  honest,  and  possibly  they  may  be  right,  but 
personally  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so,  from  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Why  were  a  part  of  these  rates  fixed  at  ad  valorem 
and  a  part  specific  in  the  framing  of  this  schedule  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Ohase.  That  has  always  been  done  under  every  tarifif  bill  that 
has  ever  been  made,  and  for  this  reason :  That  it  is  impossible,  or  rather 
impracticable,  to  stretch  the  schedule  out  a  mile  long.  Ton  do  not  want 
any  more  detail,  and  the  Teasury  Department  does  not,  than  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have.  It  only  conftises  and  makes  things  complex  in  the  cus- 
tom-house, but  when  goods  rise  above  a  certain  value  as  values  are  fixed 
here  where  the  ad  valorem  applies,  the  quantity  is  so  small  in  either 
country  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  stretching  out  the  schedule. 
We  are  attempting  to  do  that  to  a  certain  extent  by  offering  for  your 
consideration  to-day  one  additional  paragraph  in  the  law  based  on  still 
higher  counts,  but  in  the  different  sections  themselves,  if  a  certain  class 
of  goods  valued  at  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  the  sx)ecific  duties 
would  naturally  apply  even  upon  an  ad  valorem,  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
convenient  all  around  to  apply  the  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  not  this  the  tendency  of  a  specific  rate  of  duty, 
that  where  different  grades  of  goods,  some  of  higher  and  some  of  lower 
value  apply,  are  in  the  same  section  under  the  same  rates,  that  the  effect 
of  the  specific  rate  is  to  put  a  higher  per  cent  of  duty  on  the  coarser 
goods  or  less  valuable  articles  than  on  the  higher? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  true,  sir,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  the  tendency  of  the  specific  rate  is,  where  there 
are  a  number  of  articles  in  the  same  schedule  differing  in  value,  to  put 
the  higher  rate  on  the  lower  goods? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  lower  rate  on  the  finer  as  well. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  not  this  a  further  result  from  it.  First,  I  will 
ask  if  the  tendency  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  not  been  to  very 
rapidly  cheax)en  the  commodity? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  McMiLiiiN.  By  processes  of  modern  invention? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  it  has,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Now,  where  the  tariff  law  has  run  for  a  series  of 
years  does  it  not  tend  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  obtaining  as  rap- 
idly as  he  would  otherwise  the  benefit  of  the  cheapening  process? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  as  rapidly  as 
processes  of  manufacture  are  cheapened,  the  competition,  no  matter  if 
you  had  a  prohibitory  tariff— allowed  you  had  the  Chinese  wall  talked 
about  to  keep  out  all  the  imports — the  domestic  competition  is  so  fierce 
on  this  side  that  the  consumer  gets  the  goods  at  the  lowset  possible 
point  of  production. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  That  is  not  so  in  all  things? 
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Mr.  Chase  .  I  think  it  is,  unless  it  is  controlled  by  some  artificial 
combination. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  do  not  these  artificial  combinations  exist  in  many 
lines  of  industry  f 

Mr.  Chase.  I  know  there  are  such  things  as  trusts,  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  us,  however. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  are  such  cases,  and  they  are  not  at  all  infre- 
quent in  the  United  States f 

Mr.  Chase.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  in  things  which  are  protected  by  import  duties? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  I  do  not  know  so  much  about. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  so? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eussell.  On  that  class  of  goods  of  which  you  speak  is  it  not  a 
fact,  by  the  construction  of  the  present  law,  either  by  rule  of  the 
appraisers  or  otherwise,  they  simply  count  the  number  of  threads  in 
assessing  the  duty  and  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  extra  work  put 
upon  it,  but  the  duty  has  simply  been  assessed  upon  the  threads  in  the 
cloth! 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BussELX.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  you  suggest  the  special 
paragraph  should  apply  to  that  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Mr.  BussELL.  It  is  really  a  new  manufacture  that  this  company 
developed  within  the  last  three  or  four  years? 

Mr,  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  There  was,  I  will  not  say  in  the  McKinley  bill 
or  the  bill  previous,  but  under  the  old  Morrill  tariff*  there  was  a  pro- 
vision for  embroidery,  but  that  has  been  dropped  out  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  now  We  ask  that  these  figured  goods  be  included. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  in  the  act  of  1890,  but  dropped  out  in  the  act 
of  1894. 

Mr.  Chase.  1  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  stand  in 
the  position  that  we  have  asked  for  any  material  or  radical  rise  in  the 
rates  of  duties.  In  fact,  we  have  asked  for  no  raise  as  the  schedule 
stands,  but  we  ask  for  corrections  which  obviate  certain  inequalities. 

Mr.  BussELL.  You  are  sx)eaking  of  yarns? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  yams.  I  think  they 
have  suffered  more  than  we  have  in  regard  to  legislation.  I  think  they 
had  an  unfortunate  scheme  to  contend  with.  We  make  our  own  yams, 
to  be  sure,  but  we  weave  them. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  import  any  yarns? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir  j  I  have  imported  some— quite  a  lot  in  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  certain  fine  yarns  could  be  imported 
under  the  present  duties  as  they  exist  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  made 
here? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  were  obliged  to  import  them  on  account  of  the  price. 
No  domestic  man  was  willing  to  sell  at  such  a  price. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Have  you  imported  any  roving? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  know  anybody  here  present  connected  with 
mills  which  have  branches  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  is  only  one  cotton  cloth  manu- 
facturer here  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  he  is  not  connected,  I 
believe,  with  a  Southern  mill,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  do  you  account  lor  the  fact  that  England  now 
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exports  nearly  94009000,000  of  cotton  goods,  whereas  the  United  States 
only  exports  about  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  Chase.  You  want  me  to  express  why  1  thiuk  it  is  so  f 

Mr.  Whkeleb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ohase.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  have  the  market;  that  is 
a  disadvantage,  and  she  makes  her  goods  undoubtedly  a  great  deal 
cheax)er  than  we  do  here. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  she  able  to  make  them  cheaper? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  are  two  very  large  items  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
famish  figures  on  at  any  time.    The  principal  one,  of  course,  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  higher  heref 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir:  and  another  very  large  item,  which  I  have 
never  seen  anybody  make  a  great  deal  of,  is  this:  In  large  communities 
like  Fall  Biver,  Lawrence,  etc.,  a  very  large  item  is  the  question  of  local 
taxation.  Now,  the  mill  I  represent  pays  in  the  neighborhood  of  $24,000 
or  $25,000  a  year,  say  about  $24,000  a  year.  That  same  plant  all  com- 
plete in  Great  Britain  would  not  pay,  according  to  information  which 
I  have  of  several  plants  there,  exceeding  about  $3,000  to  the  community 
in  wliieh  it  was  located. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words  Great  Britain  by  her  system  favors 
her  industries  and  manufacturing  interests  in  taxation  and  puts  the 
taxation  upon 

Mr.  Chase.  They  assess  the  householders  in  a  great  variety  of  things 
and  they  have  a  great  variety  of  rates.  An  individual  living  in  a  city 
the  size  of  Fall  Biver  pays  water  rates,  poor  rates,  school  rates,  and  a 
variety  of  other  rates  too  numerous  to  remember.  It  other  words,  it 
comes  out  of  the  man's  wages ;  he  not  only  gets  low  wages  to  start  with, 
but  the  householder  and  the  man  who  rents  the  house  as  a  rule  (and  I 
am  informed  of  this  by  very  good  authority),  as  a  rule  the  householder, 
the  man  who  owns  or  rents  the  house,  i)ays  one- third  of  the  rent  in  rates; 
that  is,  his  rent  is  reduced  by  one- third  by  the  rate  he  has  to  pay  the  town 
or  community  in  which  he  lives.  With  us,  of  course,  it  varies  some,  but 
with  us,  and  I  presume  it  is  practically  so  all  over  New  England,  we 
pay  eveiything  in  taxes,  and  whatever  the  laboring  man  gets  he  gets — he 
has  no  taxes  to  pay  except  the  poll  tax  of  $2  a  year,  and  most  of  them 
manage  to  evade  that. 

Mr.  Wheei^eb.  I  wish  you  would  tell  your  mill  people  to  come  South 
and  we  will  not  tax  them  at  allf 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  I  suppose  they  get  a  cheaper  rate  on  the  capital 
invested? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  not  so  large  a  factor  as  it  was  before.  Interest 
is  getting  cheaper.  Capital  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  it  has  been 
before,  but  I  suppose  the  difference  is  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is,  it  is  1  or  2  per  cent  less  than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  but  of  course  if  you  go  West  or  South  it  is  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  East 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  not  our  labor  more  efficient  than  theirs? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  have  seen  statistics  prepared  by  the  Labor  Bureau 
which  were  decidedly  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chase.  There  is  only  one  department  in  the  manufacture,  of 
cotton  goods  where  I  think  our  labor  is  really  a  little  more  efficient, 
and  that  is  in  the  weaving.  The  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  run 
more  looms  to  the  weaver  than  in  England,  and  that  is  true  in  no  other 
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department  as  far  as  I  know.  In  the  milling  room  in  England  they 
run  more  per  capita  than  we  do,  and  in  the  mule  spinning  decidedly 
so.  They  run  a  pair  of  mules  over  there  containing  as  high  as  2,800 
spindles,  and  the  longest  I  know  of  at  Fall  River  is  about  1,600.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  a  few  longer  than  that,  but  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
true  the  per  capita  of  the  product  of  Great  Britain,  barring  weaving, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  is  larger  than  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  only  know  that  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  our  labor  is  less  effi- 
cient when  we  have  boasted  that  they  are  more  intelligent  f 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  think  our  labor  is  less  efficient. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  asked  if  the  labor  was  more  efficient. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  He  stated  that  it  was  less  efficient  in  all  except  one 
department,  and  now  I  ask  why  it  was  less  efficient  if  we  have  more 
intelligent  labor.    I  am  asking  his  grounds  for  it  now. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  will  explain  just  what  I  meant  by  that,  and  make  it 
clear  to  you.  What  has  been  true  of  Great  Britain  is  also  true  of  this 
country,  and  I  suppose  more  or  less  in  other  countries.  There  has  been 
a  constant  progress  in  producing  more  per  capita.  That  is  to  say — ^you 
know  what  a  pair  of  mules  are,  I  do  not  mean  Southern  mules,  but  spin- 
ning mules,  carrying  spindles! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  We  have  mills  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  a  long  machine  extending  across  the  mill  with  a 
great  many  hundred  spindles.  ITow,  I  am  not  very  old,  but  when  I 
first  went  into  the  mill  I  do  not  think  that  the  mill  at  Fall  Kiver  had 
over  1,200  spindles  to  a  pair  of  mules.  Now,  I  do  not  think  a  pair  in 
Fall  River  has  as  few  as  1,200,  but  they  run  up  to  1,400, 1,600,  and  per- 
haps to  1,800,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  That  same 
thing  occurs  in  Great  Britain,  only  it  occurred  sooner  than  with  us. 
They  have  gone  as  high  as  2,800  to  the  pair.  That  is  what  I  meant  by 
the  labor  being  more  efficient  than  in  certain  cases  of  labor  turning 
more  machinery  than  here.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  efficiency.  I 
think  our  spinners  are  as  bright  and  as  smart  as  theirs,  because  most 
of  them  come  from  there  and  do  the  same  work  in  our  mill  as  they  did 
there. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  free  trade  in  labor  but  tax  the  labor's 
product! 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  In  regard  to  the  statement  about  labor  being  higher, 
there  are  three  reports  submitted  to  Congress,  one  by  Secretary  Fre- 
linghuysen,  one  by  Secretary  Evarts,  and  one  by  Secretary  Blaine,  and 
all  three  of  those  reports  state  that  in  many  of  the  cotton  industries  in 
England  the  pay  of  the  labor  is  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world — ^higher  than  that  in  America.    Do  you  think  that  is  correct! 

Mr.  McMlllin.  For  the  unit  of  product! 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  No  5  actually  by  hours. 

Mr.  Chase.  Those  are  high  authorities,  and  of  course  it  is  rather 
unbecoming  to  me  to  say  it  is  incorrect. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  had  better  take  with  some  allowance 
whether  there  are  authorities  of  just  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Mr.  Blaine  has  stated  that  labor  wages  are  higher  in 
Great  Britain  than  here. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  authorities  quoted,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  true. 
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Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  copied  them  ofif  in  a  BX)eecb  in  1888  and  I  was 
looking  for  that.     I  had  the  pages  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had,  and  I  left  here  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  last  House  the  time  I  was  here  in  the  hearings  before,  a 
detailed  list  of  representative  English  mills,  giving  the  prices  paid  to 
each  hand  in  the  mill,  beginning  with  the  first  process,  and  going  clear 
through  to  the  last.  I  gave  that  in  comparison  with  our  own  mills,  and 
there  is  no  question  whatever  in  my  mind.  I  have  never  been  in  Eng- 
land in  mj  life,  and  consequently  if  I  was  put  upon  the  stand  as  wit- 
nesses are  in  court  and  sworn  to  give  just  what  I  knew  and  nothing 
else,  lierhaps  I  could  not  swear  to  anything — but  if  you  trust  to  others; 
to  men  I  sent  over  there  from  my  own  mill — and  from  information  that 
has  come  in  a  sure  way,  I  know  that  fact  is  not  true.  I  know  the  wages 
of  the  United  States  and  the  earnings  of  the  people  are  absolutely 
higher  just  as  well  as  I  know  any  fact  I  have  not  seen  with  my  own 
eyes.    I  have  not  seen  their  pay  rolls. 

preparbd  statement  submitted  by  mr.  chase. 

Committee  on  Ways  ajto  Means  : 

The  cotton  manafactnrers  of  FaU  River  and  New  Bedford,  representing  about 
4,000,000  spindles,  and  the  Arkwright  Clnb  of  Boston,  representing  the  cotton  man- 
nfactnrers  of  New  England,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  beg  leave  to 
sabmlt  for  the  consideration  of  yonr  committee  that  certain  additions  to  the  cotton 
Bchedule  of  the  easterns  laws  of  1894  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  that  industry 
in  the  United  States,  namely : 

Amend  section  or  paragraph  256,  Schedule  I,  of  the  customs  laws  of  1894,  by 
inserting  in  line  2  thereof,  after  the  words  'Hwo  hundred,''  the  words  ''and  not 
exceeding  three  hundred."  And  further  amend  by  crossing  out  the  words  'Hhirty- 
five"  where  they  occur  in  the  last  line  of  the  same  section  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  word  "forty,"  so  that  said  section  shall  read,  as  amended,  as  follows: 

'^  Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  threads  to  the  square  incn,  counting 
the  warp  and  filling  (1),  and  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  square  yards  to  the 
pound,  three  and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding  three  and  one-half  and 
not  exceeding  five  square  yards  to  the  pound,  iour  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding 
five  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard,  if  bleached 
(2),  and  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  cents  per 
square  yard ;  exceeding  two  and  one-half  and  not  exceeding  three  and  one-half 
eqaare  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one-half  cents  to  the  square  yard ;  exceeding 
three  and  one-half  and  not  exceeding  five  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  cents  per 
square  yard;  exceeding  five  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  and  one-half  cents  per 
square  yard;  if  dyed,  colored,  painted,  or  printed  (3),  and  not  exceeding  three  and 
one-half  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  and  three-fourths  cents  per  square  yard ; 
exceeding  three  and  one-half  square  yards  to  the  pound,  six  and  one-half  cents  per 
square  yard:  Provided,  That  on  all  such  cotton  cloths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
painted,  stained,  or  printed  (4),  valued  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard, 
bleached  (5),  valued  at  over  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard,  and  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  paiDted,  or  printed  (6),  valued  at  over  sixteen  cents  per  square  yard,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

Further  amend  Schedule  I  by  adding  a  new  section,  as  follows,  viz :  ''  Cotton  cloth 
not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  three  hundred 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  tne  warp  and  filling  (1),  and  not  exceeding  two 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  two  and  not  exceed- 
ing three  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceed- 
ing three  and  not  exceeding  four  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  cents  per  square 
7^  exceeding  four  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  and  one-half  cents  per  square 
yard;  if  bleached  and  not  exceeding  two  s(]^nare  yards  to  the  pound,  five  cents  per 
square  yard :  exceeding  two  and  not  exceeding  three  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five 
sndoDe-hau  cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding  three  and  not  exceeding  foursquare 
yards  to  the  pouna.  six  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  four  square  yards  to  the 
pound,  six  and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard;  if  dyed,  colored,  painted,  or  printed, 
and  not  exceeding  three  square  yards  to  the  pound,  eight  cents  per  square  yard: 
Ptatided,  That  all  such  cotton  cloths  not  bleached,  dyecL  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed,  valued  at  over  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard,  bleached,  valued  at  over 
sixteen  cents  per  square  yard,  and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed  valued 
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at  over  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid;  a 
duty  of  forty  per  ceutum  ad  valorem."  ' 

Further  amend  Schedule  I  bv  adding  a  new  section,  as  follows,  viz :  '*  Cotton  cloth 
designed  for  handkerchiefs,  whether  by  printing,  stamping,  cutting  into  squaree  or 
otherwise,  but  not  hemmed  and  finished  for  the  market,  shall  be  held  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  doty  imposed  upon  cloth  or  piece  goods  of  the  same  connt  and  weight.  And 
cotton  cloth  whether  or  not  containing  a  mixture  of  silk,  liuen,  wool,  tinsel,  ramie, 
or  other  material  upon  the  surface  of  which  is  woven  or  embroidered  any  design, 
figure,  or  pattern,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  fifty  per  centum  additional  to  the 
duty  imposed  by  this  act  upon  plain  cotton  cloths  or  fabrics  of  the  same  count  and 
weight.^ 

The  reason  for  urging  the  above  changes  and  amendments  are,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

The  duties  on  the  finer  counts  and  weights  are  not  ade<|uate  or  in  proportion  to  the 
duties  upon  the  coarser  counts.  Amendment  No.  1  is  designed  to  remedy  this  in 
part.  Amendment  No.  2  in  the  same  section  corrects  an  obvious  error  and  makes 
the  section  in  accord  and  harmony  with  previous  sections. 

Amendment  No.  3  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  amendment  No.  1,  and 
merely  brings  the  rate  of  duty  on  those  counts  into  harmony  with  the  duties  imposed 
on  the  lesser  counts. 

Amendment  No.  4  is  designed  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  from 
a  deliberate  evasion  of  duties  ^ade  possible  by  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.   This  amendment  is  of  special  importance. 

Under  the  provision  providing  for  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  upon  importations  of 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  ordinary  cotton  cloth  in  the  piece  has  been  stamped  into 
squares  with  a  fugitive  color  easily  and  cheaply  erased  by  washing  or  bleaching, 
and  imported  not  as  cotton  cloth,  but  as  handkerchiefs,  thus  evading  the  specific 
duty  imposed  upon  cotton  goods. 

Amenament  No.  4  further  designs  to  impose  a  fair  rate  of  duty  upon  a  new  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  which  can  readily  be  made  in  this  country,  the  principal 
item  of  the  cost  or  which  is  the  labor,  and  which  being  a  new  manufacture  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  existing  bill. 

The  value  of  the  plain  cotton  fabric  is  very  largely  increased,  often  more  than 
doubled,  by  the  pattern  embroidered  or  woven  upon  it,  and  the  rate  of  duty  should 
therefore  be  made  to  correspond  with  its  increased  value. 

It  will  give  me  satisfaction  to  furnish  any  additional  facts,  figures,  arguments,  or 
statistics,  your  committee  may  desire. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  8.  B.  Chase, 

Fall  River,  Mom, 


HEW  CLA88IFICATIOH  SUOGESTED. 

Adams,  Mass.,  December  26^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  cotton  cloth  scliednles.  The  Wilson 
bill  is  correct  up  to  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  but  on  goods  over 
100  threads  but  not  exceeding  150  threads  per  square  inch  there  should 
be  an  advance  of  one-half  cent  per  square  yard.  On  goods  over  150 
threads  and  not  exceeding  200  threads  per  square  inch  there  should  be 
an  advance  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  square  yard,  and  on  goods 
over  200  but  not  exceeding  250  threads  per  square  inch  there  should  be 
an  advance  of  1  cent  per  square  yard,  with  the  ad  valorem  duties  in 
same  proportions.  Would  suggest  classification  exceeding  250  threads 
to  square  inch  with  proportionate  increase  in  duties  as  above.  Wish 
ad  valorem  duties  could  be  dispensed  with  and  everything  made  specific. 

Many  goods  are  now  being  made  250  threads  and  over  to  tbe  square 
inch  of  very  fine  yarns.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  our  goods  is 
in  labor,  and  goods  are  now  being  imported  in  large  quantities,  at  one- 
half  cent  per  yard  less  than  it  costs  us  to  make  them.  The  bill,  when 
accepted,  will  probably  remain  in  force  many  years,  and  your  commit- 
tee are,  of  course,  aware  that  competition  is  sure  to  come  from  India, 
Japan,  China,  and  Russia  within  a  few  years. 

W.  B.  Plunkbtt, 
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CORSETS. 

(Paragraph  258.) 
EAIBLY  PBOTEGTED  UHDEB  PBESEVT  TAEIFF. 

New  Yobk,  December  29 j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaks: 

The  undersigned,  corset  manufactarers,  respectfnlly  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  relative  to  the  tariff  on  corsets  and  corset  materials: 
The  tariffs  of  1890  and  1894  include  corsets  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  Clothing,  instead  of  giving  them  a  separate  classification,  as  had 
been  done  in  previous  tariff's.  We  would  recommend  that  the  present 
classification  be  continued,  as  there  is  no  important  reason  for  a  sepa- 
rate classification. 

The  importations  of  corsets  for  1890,  the  last  full  year  in  which  they 
were  reported  under  a  separate  classification,  was  $968,129.  The  pres- 
ent imiK>rtation  is  not  given  separately  in  the  published  reports,  but  it 
is  believed  to  be  somewhat  smaller.  ]Nrearly  all  the  corsets  imported 
are  of  the  finer  grades,  selling  in  the  market  at  $12  per  dozen  and 
above.  These  corsets  are  mostly  made  from  either  satteen  or  ooutil, 
and  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  A  few  are  made  from  Italian  cloth 
(wool),  and  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent.  The  duty  on  the  satteen  and 
coutil  is  35  per  cent.  In  order  to  compete  with  foreign  corsets  the 
American  manufacturer  must  import  the  satteen  and  coutil  from  which 
this  grade  of  corsets  is  made.  This  is  particularly  true  of  coutil,  which 
is  manulactured  from  bleached  yams,  as  no  cloth  similar  to  this  is 
made  in  this  country. 

Nearly  all  American  corsets  are  trimmed  with  lace,  all  of  which  is 
im)>orted,  paying  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

The  corset  industry  is  fairly  protected  under  the  present  tariff,  and 
we  do  not  ask  any  increase  in  the  rates  on  corsets,  provided  the  rates 
remain  as  at  present  on  cloths  and  lace.  If,  however,  the  rates  on  mate- 
rials are  advanced  (which  we  trust  will  not  be  the  case),  we  ask  for  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  duties  on  corsets.  The  duty  on  lace  is 
already  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  garments  on  which 
it  is  chiefly  used.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  duty  lowered,  but  in 
no  case  should  it  be  made  higher,  as  it  becomes  a  discriminating  duty, 
not  only  against  corsets,  but  against  every  species  of  wearing  apparel 
on  which  it  is  used. 

The  Warner  Brothers  Co.,  359  Broadway,  N.  Y. ;  Lang- 
don,  Batcheller  &  Co.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  Strouse, 
Adler  &  Co.,  412  Broadway;  Weingarten  Bros.,  62 

Walker  street,  N.  Y. ; &  Co.,  88  Leonard 

street,  N.  Y.j  Chicago  Corset  Co.,  402  Broadway, 
N.  Y. ;  Princess  of  Wales  Co.,  568-74  Broadway,  N.  Y. ; 
Heilner,  Hertzog  &  Co.,  406  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  Both 
&  Goldschmidt;  Jackson  Corset  Co.,  of  Jackson, 
Mich. 


P&UDEHT  MAHUPACTTJEEBS  HAVE  PBOSPEBED. 

New  Yoek,  December  28j  1896. 
Ck)icicn!TBB  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

The  entire  imx>ortations  of  corsets  to  the  United  States  for  the  last 
five  years  has  not  averaged  $350;000  a  year.    The  manufacture  in  the 
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United  States  and  improvement  of  it  has  so  vastly  increased  that  the 
importation  of  only  a  few  finer  articles  does  not  come  into  account  at 
all.  Even  should  the  duty  be  reduced  to-day  to  20  per  cent,  it  would 
scarcely  increase  the  importation.  Skilled  labor  in  that  particular 
branch  in  France  and  Belgium  is  as  well  paid  as  here.  The  proportion 
of  home  production  to  foreign  importation  is  about  100  to  1.  All  the 
manufacturers  that  have  managed  their  businesses  prudently  have  been 
very  prosperous. 

Under  the  McEinley  bill  corsets  made  of  wool  paid  an  ad  valorem 
and  a  si^ecific  duty  on  weight.  Since  the  steel  and  bone  free  list,  linings 
weigh  a  great  deal  more  than  the  woolen  material  employed.  The  duty 
imposed  is  not  justifiable,  especially  since  the  quantity  imported  is  so 
insignificant  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the  extra  labor  of  examination. 

Joseph  Beokel  &  Co., 
Domestic  Manufacturers  and  Importers, 

HANDKEBCHIEFS  AND  MTJFFLEBS. 

[Paragraph  258.] 
SHOULD  BE  EHVHESATED  IK  A  SEPARATE  PARAGEAPH. 

New  Yobk,  December  28, 1896 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  large  number  x>f  protests  and 
suits  under  theMcKinley  and 'Wilson  taril!'s  on  the  article  of  handker- 
chiefs. This  was  caused  principally  by  classifying  handkerchiefs  among 
other  goods  not  appropriate  to  them.  In  commerce  there  are  many 
descriptions  of  handkerchiefs,  viz,  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers  hemmed, 
hemstitched,  imitation  hemstitched,  revered,  embroidered,  fancy  open 
work,  embroidered  initial,  lace  edges  or  inserting,  either  white,  colored 
or  printed,  in  the  piece  or  separate.  All  of  the  above  are  made  of  cot- 
ton, linen,  or  silk,  or  mixed.  In  addition,  there  are  mufflers  made  of 
wool,  in  whole  or  in  part — that  is,  wool  mixed  with  linen,  cotton,  or  silk. 

Permit  me  to  remark  that  contention  would  be  avoided  by  making  a 
subdivision  in  the  schedules,  in  which  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers  only 
would  be  included.  I  refer,  for  illustration,  to  Schedules  I,  J,  L,  K,  of 
the  Wilson  tariff,  and  respectfully  suggest  amendments  to  read  as 
follows: 

^^Handkerchiefs  and  mufflers  in  the  piece  or  separate,  and  made  of 
vegetable  fiber  wholly,  40  per  cent;  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers  in  the 
piece  or  separate  and  made  of  animal  fiber  wholly  or  partly,  60  per  cent; 
handkerchiefs  and  muffllers  of  which  the  chief  value  is  lace,  60  per 
cent^'^ 

This  would  include  all  descriptions  of  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers,  and 
the  rates  of  duty  that  I  have  named  are  on  the  equitable  balance  line- 
that  is,  they  give  ample  protection  to  home  manufacture,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  produce  the  largest  revenue  to  the  Government. 

A  specific  duty  where  weight  or  the  number  of  threads  to  the  square 
inch  would  be  the  measure  of  dutiable  value  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers,  because  there  is  always  a  variation  in 
count,  even  in  a  single  handkerchief  or  muffler,  and  this  would  cause 
daUy  contention  between  importers  and  the  Government. 

J.  Franklin  Cameson. 
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mODVLET  RATES  A8KBD. 

New  Yobk,  December  26^  1896. 

COMKITTEE   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  are  large  manufactorers  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  employing  thoa- 
sands  of  hands  in  both  of  our  factories— one  at  Soath  Kiver,  N.  J.,  and 
one  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  We  woold  ask  yon  to  please  place  handkerchief 
in  Schedule  I,  cotton  manufactures,  paragraph  258,  at  50  per  cent,  as 
they  were  in  the  McEanley  bill,  and  oblige. 

Herrmann,  Aukam  &  Go. 


SPECIEIG  BUTT  SUGGESTED. 

New  York,  January  2^  1897. 

GOHKITTEE   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

As  manufacturers  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  representing  an  industry 
the  proper  development  of  which  has  been  greatly  hampered  by 
various  causes  hereinafter  mentioned,  we  beg  to  submit  this  paper  for 
your  favorable  consideration.  It  must  be  conceded  by  all  candid 
authorities  on  this  subject  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per 
cent  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of 
this  industry.  The  manufacturers  of  cotton  cloth  who  supply  hand- 
kerchief manufacturers  with  their  raw  material  are  protected  under  the 
present  tariff  law  on  many  grades  of  cotton  cloth  by  a  specific  duty 
equivalent  to  from  75  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  therefore  follows 
that  if  the  present  duty  on  cotton  cloth  is  essential,  this  fabric  being  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  in  cotton  handkerchiefs,  the  latter 
should  receive  about  the  same  measure  of  protection  as  cotton  cloth. 

The  present  ad  valorem  system  x>ermits  of  undervaluation,  and  we 
therefore  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  dozen  on  all  cotton 
handkerchiefs.  While  this  would  no  doubt  reduce  importation,  it 
would,  in  our  opinion,  result  in  the  collection  of  a  larger  revenue,  would 
enable  handkerchief  manufacturers  to  increase  their  output,  and  thus 
employ  many  more  persons  at  fair  wages,  and  would  give  permanency 
to  an  industry  which  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  present  tariff! 

Phillips  &  Meter. 

COTTON  VELVETS, 

(Paragraph  259.) 
THB  ADVAHTA0S8  OF  SPSCIFIC  BXrTIES  OVEB  AD  VALOSEK. 

Manohesteb,  England,  December  19y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  ventore  to  address  you  to  show  the  advantage  of  a  specific  instead 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  cotton  velvets,  etc  j  they  come  under  Sched- 
ule I,  paragraph  259,  in  the  existing  tariff. 

1  am  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  Hallworth  &  Son,  velveteen 
manufacturers  at  Manchester,  England;  my  firm's  production  has  a 
large  sale  in  the  United  States,  our  business  in  the  United  States  being 
exclusively  the  actual  sale  to  importers  of  goods  at  prices  per  yard  in 
Manchester,  and  on  all  business  so  conducted  by  us  or  other  firms  the 
fall  duty  to  which  the  goods  are  liable  has  to  be  paid  by  the  importers, 
and  if  the  entire  business  was  one  of  actual  purchase  of  goods  by 
importers  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  not  work  unfairly.  The  experience 
gained  in  the  conduct  of  our  business  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  great  many  invoices  of  cotton  velvets  sent  to  the  United  States  do 
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not  represent  actaal  sales  and  purchases,  the  goods  being  really  con- 
signed  for  sale  on  account  of  the  manufacturers  and  nominally  invoiced 
only,  and  below  their  actual  value,  so  as  to  evade  the  full  duty.  1  am 
aware  that  appraisers  are  appointed  to  examine  all  goods  so  as  to 
check  auyystematic  undervaluation,  but  I  beg  to  point  ou  t  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  even  for  an  expert  to  tell  the  exact  value  of  cotton 
velvetsexcept  in  the  lower  (][uaUtie3,  and  an  ordinary  appraiserwould 
find  it  not  only  difficult  but  impossible. 

What  I  have  mentioned  describes  a  real  state  of  things,  and  you  will 
at  once  see  that  to  assess  the  duty  ad  valorem  on  such  invoice  prices 
results  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
presses  very  unfairly  on  honest  importers,  and  it  is  on  these  grounds 
solely  that  I  advocate  a  specific  in  place  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  any 
rearrangement  of  the  tariff. 

A  strong  objection  to  specific  duties  is  that  they  mean  in  practice 
the  imposition  of  a  bigher  rate  of  duty  on  the  lower  qualities  than  on 
the  better  qualities.  This  was  especially  so  under  the  McKinley  tariiT, 
which  imposed  a  square-yard  duty  on  this  class  of  goods,  but  I  venture 
to  submit  that  if  the  duty  was  regulated  solely  or  partly  by  the  weight 
of  the  goods,  the  difference  betwixt  the  percentage  of  duty  on  the 
various  qualities,  though  pressing  somewhat  more  heavily  on  the  lower 
qualities,  would  be  more  nearly  proportionate  than  was  the  case  under 
a  square-yard  duty. 

I  append  some  calculations  which  will  show  the  efi'ect  of  a  tariff 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  duties  being  assessed  on  the  weight  of  the 
goods  and  also  partly  on  the  weight  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  as  welL 

I  may  mentiou  that  the  French  tariff"  assesses  the  duty  payable  on 
this  class  of  goods  solely  on  the  weight  of  the  goods,  as  follows: 

Velveteens,  corduroys,  and  moleskins  containing  in  the  warp  less 
than  26  threads  iu  one  centimeter: 

Gray,  116  francs;  dyed  or  printed,  165  francs  per  100  kilos. 

Velveteens,  corduroys,  and  moleskins  containing  in  the  warp  more 
than  26  threads  in  one  centimeter: 

Gray,  190  francs;  dyed  or  printed,  370  francs  per  100  kilos. 

The  German,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Italian  tariff's  all  assess  the 
duty  on  cotton  velvets  by  the  weight. 

Dyed  cotton  velvets,  etc.,  under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  duty  of  47 J 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  bulk  of  the  dyed  cotton  velvets  exported  to  the  United  States 
market  is  from  6d.  to  lOd.  per  yard  for  22  inches,  and  for  wider  or  nar- 
rower goods  in  proportion.  I  append  calculations  for  4  sorts  beginning 
at  5fd.  per  yard  and  up  to  13 Jd.  yer  yard: 

No.  1, 22  inches  wide,  37  yards  long,  at  5|d.  per  yard=17/8f=$4.30;  weighty  6  to 

6i  pounds. 
No.  2, 22  inches  wide,  37  yards  long,  at  7}d.  per  yard=23/10fc=$5.80;  weight,  7i  to 

8  pounds. 
No.  3, 22  inches  wide,  37  yards  long,  at  lOd.  per  yard=30/10=:$7.49 ;  weight,  9  to 

9^  pounds. 
No.  4, 22  inches  wide,  37  yards  long,  at  13id.  per  yard=41/7i=$10.11 ;  weight,  10^ 

to  11  pounds. 

Dyed  velvets,  etc.,  containing  in  one  inch  of  the  warp  over  64  threads. 
(This  would  include  all  cotton  velvets  and  fine  corduroys). 

Calculation  showing  the  effect  of  a  duty  solely  by  the  weight,  at  37 
cents  per  pound: 

No.  1,  say,  6i  pounds,  at  37  cents  per  poiiiid=$2.31,  or  about  54  per  cent  on  $4.30. 
No.  2,  say,  7f  pounds,  at  37  cents  per  pound=$2.87,  or  about  49^  per  cent  ou  $5.80. 
No.  3,  say,  9^  pounds,  at  37  cents  per  pound=$3.42,  or  about  46  per  cent  on  $7.49. 
No.  4,  say,  lOf  pounds,  at  37  cents  per  pouudc=$3.98y  or  about  40  per  cent  on  $10.11. 
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Galcalation  showing  the  effect  of  a  doty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  22i  cents  per  x>oand : 

No.  1, 6i  ponndB,  at  22^  cents  per  poiind=$1.40=32  per  cent  on  $4.30-f  20  per 

eeDt==52  per  cent. 
No.  2, 7(  pounds,  at  22^  cents  per  pound=$l. 74=30  per  cent  on  $5.80+20  per 

eent==60  per  cent. 
No.  3, 9k  pounds,  at  22^  cents  per  ponnd=$2.08=27|  per  cent  on  $7.49+20  per 

cent=47f  per  cent. 
No.  4,  lOf  poonds,  at  22i  cents  per  pound  =$2. 42=24  per  cent  on  $10.11+20  i>er 

eent==44  x>er  cent. 

Gray  cotton  velvets,  etc.,  nnder  the  present  tariff  pay  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  bulk  of  the  gray  cotton  velvets  exported  to  the  United  States 
are  the  lower  priced  goods  and  are  dyed  in  the  United  States — say, 
costing  from  4d.  to  7d.  per  yard.  I  append  calculation  for  3  sorts.  The 
value  and  weight  of  wider  or  narrower  goods  would  be  in  proportion. 

No. 5,  20|  inches  wide,  144  yards  long,  at  4d.  per  yard=488.  =$11.66;  weight,  25 

to  26  pounds. 
No.  6,  20^  inches  wide,  144  yards  long,  at  6d.  per  yard = 72s.  =  $17.49 ;  weighty  33 

to  34pound8. 
No.  7, 22  inches  wide,  110  yards  long,  at  7id.  per  yard  =68s.  9d =$16.70 ;  weight, 

27  to  28  pounds. 

Gray  velvets,  etc.,  containing  in  1  inch  of  the  warp  over  64  threads. 
(Tliis  would  include  all  cotton  velvets  and  fine  corduroys.) 

Calculations  showing  the  effect  of  a  duty  solely  by  weight  at  23 
cents  per  pound : 

No.  5,  say  25i  pounds,  at  23  cents  per  pound =$5.86,  or  about  50  per  cent  on  $11.60. 
No.  6,  say  33i  pounds,  at  23  cents  per  pound =$7.70,  or  about  44  per  cent  on  $17.49. 
No.  7,  say  27i  pounds,  at  23  cents  per  pound =$6.32,  or  about  38  per  cent  on  $16.70. 

Calculation  showing  the  effect  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  11  cents  per  pound : 

Ho.  5,  ^l  pounds,  at  11  cents  per  pound=$2.80,  or  about  24  per  cent  on  $11.66-1-20 

per  cent =44  per  cent. 
Ko.  6, 33^  pounds,  at  11  cents  per  pound =$3.68,  or  about  21  per  cent  on  $17.49+20 

per  ceni=41  per  cent. 
No.  7, 27i  pounas,  at  11  cents  per  pound =$3.02,  or  about  18  per  cent  on  $16.70+20 

per  cent  =  38  per  cent. 

A  few  coarse  corduroys  and  velveteens  are  sent  to  the  United  States, 
and  these  now  pay  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  as  the  finer  goods,  viz, 
40  per  cent  in  the  gray  and  47  J  per  cent  dyed  or  printed.  Under  a 
specific  duty,  or  partly  specific  and  partly  ad  valorem,  these  would  have 
to  be  classified  separately  from  the  finer  goods,  or  the  duty  payable 
upon  them  would  be  disproportionate.  The  two  classes  of  fabric  are 
totally  distinct,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  French  system  of  discriminat- 
ing them  by  the  number  of  threads  in  a  specific  space  in  the  warp  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

I  have  only  had  little  experience  in  the  production  of  this  coarser 
form  of  pile  fabric,  but  from  what  knowledge  I  have  I  believe  the 
following  basis  would  be  about  equivalent  to  the  ad  valorem  duties 
now  payable. 

Gray  velveteens,  corduroys,  etc.,  containing  in  1  inch  of  the  warp  64 
threads  or  less: 

Entirely  specific  by  weight,  14  cents  per  ponnd. 

Partly  specific  and  partly  ad  yalorem,  7  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Dyed  and  printed  velveteens,  corduroys,  etc.,  containing  in  1  inch  of 
the  warp  64  threads  or  less : 

Entirely  specific  by  weight,  22^  cents  per  ponnd. 

Ptetly  speoific  ana  parUy  ad  yalorem^  13  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
▼alorem* 
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The  adoption  of  the  principles  I  have  suggested  would  compel  all 
importers  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty,  and  would  greatly  reduce 
the  frauds  to  which  the  revenue  is  now  subject. 
I  am,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

I.  HAL.LWOBTH. 


VELVETEEN  SKIRT  BINDINGS. 

(Paragraph  259.) 

AS  IHDVSTBY  PBOHIBITSD  BT  A  7EEAK  OF  THE  LAW. 

New  York,  December  29^  1896. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

As  a  manufacturer  of  bias  velveteen  skirt  binding,  I  protest  against 
the  present  ridiculously  low  figure  of  duty  on  this  article,  the  manu- 
facture of  which,  instead  of  being  protected  to  us  here,  is  virtually 
granted  to  England.  Many  millions  of  dollars  of  bindings  each  year 
are  made  in  Manchester,  England,  for  this  market,  where  more  than  a 
dozen  large  manufactories  are  kept  busy  on  these  goods. 

Velveteens,  or  cotton  velvets,  are  listed  at  47^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Bias  velveteen  binding  is  cut  and  made  from  these  goods.  The  figure 
the  binding  is  allowed  to  come  in  at  is  35  per  cent.  If  there  is  any  one 
article  which  should  be  helped  by  additional  duties  it  is  this. 

That  I  can  not  represent  in  my  plea  a  number  of  manufacturers  here 
is  only  because  they  do  not  exist,  the  industry  being  prohibited  by  the 
present  freak  of  the  law. 

M.  Isaacs. 

PILE  FABRICS. 

(Paragraph  259.) 

A  FLOOD  OF  FOREIGN  IMPOBTATIOn& 

:Nbw  Yobk,  January  7,  1897. 
OomaTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  following  schedule  was  in  force :  **  Cotton 
pile  fabrics,  unbleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  10 
cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  all  such  goods; 
if  bleached,  12  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  yalorem.  If 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  14  cents  x>6r  square  yard 
and  20  per  cent  ad  yalorem,  with  the  restriction  that  no  article  that  is 
enumerated  should  pay  less  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill,  all  such  fabrics  unbleached,  dyed,  colored,  etc., 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  all  such  goods,  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
etc.,  47J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  specific  duty  per  square  yard  on  these 
fabrics  has  been  to  allow  the  imi>ortation  into  this  country  from  Eng- 
lish, Oerman,  Belgian,  and  French  markets  of  avast  amount  of  fabrics 
of  the  lower  grades  ranging  from  6^.  to  9d.  a  yard,  all  goods  27  inches 
wide.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods  of  this  description  is  much  less 
than  the  former  specific  duty  alone.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  has  not 
been  lessened  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  the  current  rate  of  duty  as 
compared  to  the  rate  formerly  in  force  has  diverted  the  production  of 
snch  fabrics  into  the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  the  detriment 
of  American  manufacturers,  heretofore  and  now  engaged  in  producing 
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sach  &bric8.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  specific  dnty  enabled  Ameri  • 
ca,n  inanufactorers  to  compete  on  something  like  equal  terms  with  for- 
eign makers,  bat  under  the  Wilson  bill,  trade  in  these  fabrics  has  been 
diverted  to  the  foreign  accoauts.  We,  as  American  manufacturers,  ])ay 
considerably  higher  wages  than  prevail  in  the  foreign  factories  produc- 
ing  this  class  of  goods. 

Under  the  sch^nle  now  in  effect  we  have  been  obliged  to  observe 
with  regret  and  dismay  a  business  which  was  assuming  satisfactory 
proportions,  and  was  a  rapidly  growing  industry,  crippled  and  hindered 
by  foreign  comi>etition  made  effective  and  augmented  by  the  Wilson 
bilL  We  favor  and  desire  the  restoration  of  the  schedule  of  1890  as 
the  most  equitable  and  desirable  tariff  on  such  fabrics,  and  as  one  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  a  growing  industry.  We  therefore  pray  the  com- 
mittee's &vorable  consideration  of  such  restoration  of  duty. 

John  F.  Mbadee, 
Agent  Oenterville  Manufacturing  Company. 


CORDUROYS. 

[Para^n^ph  259.] 
THE  AMEBIGAN  PBODVCER  BEING  DBIVEH  FBOM  THE  MARKET. 

Washington,  January  7, 1897. 

COMMITTKE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Representing  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West,  I  earn- 
estly ask  your  consideration  to  the  importation  of  English  corduroys 
which  are  driving  the  American  producer  from  this  market.  This 
arises  from  a  conflict  of  schedules,  or  the  placing  of  English  corduroys 
in  paragraph  259  of  the  present  law  with  plushes,  etc.,  whic^i  are  used 
for  upholstery,  whereas  corduroys  are  used  for  men's  wearing  apparel. 
The  present  law,  paragraph  259,  reads  as  follows: 

PlQBbee,  velvetR,  velveteens,  cordaroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  Aber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed,  forty 
per  centnm  ad  valorem;  on  all  snch  goods  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed  forty-seven  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  same  classification  was  made  under  the  McKinley  law,  paragraph 
350,  which  was  as  follows : 

Ploabes,  velvets,  velveteens,  cordnroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  ten 
cents  per  aqnare  yard  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  on  all  snch  ^oods  if 
bleached,  twelve  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per  centnm  ad  valorem;  if  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed,  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  but  none  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a 
leas  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Every  manufacturer  joins  me  in  asking  that  in  the  new  tariff  law  you 
will  incorporate  a  separate  section  for  corduroys,  which  shall  read  as 
follows: 

Corduroys  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  sixteen  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  on  all  such  ^oods  if  bleached,  eighteen  cents  per  sqnare  yard  and  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  twenty  cents 
per  square  yard  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  1  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  alarming  increase  in  imx)or- 
tations,  and  only  refer  to  the  completely  finished  article  imported  under 
the   following   phraseology:    '* Corduroys,   bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
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stained,  painted,  or  printed.''  The  following  table  shows  the  importa- 
tions in  quantity,  value,  and  duty  paid,  for  the  years  1891  to  1896, 
inclusive: 

IMPOBTATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  COBDUBOYS. 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 


Quantity. 


Yard*. 

107. 730. 50 

528,292 
1,150,681.37 

464.443.83 
1,472,561 
1,676,587.72 


Value. 


Duty. 


$38,015.00 
183,431.52 
897,530.41 
171,208.75 
481,240.49 
554,800.00 


$22,685.27 
110. 547. 18 
240,601.47 
99,242.89 
232,878.52 
263,292.50 


You  will  appreciate  that  the  corduroys  imx)orted  are  made  exclusively 
of  cotton,  and  come  into  direct  competition  with  our  wool  products  on 
accountof  fineness  of  finish,  and  this  is  attained  on  account  of  the  phe- 
nomenally cheap  labor  employed  in  England,  which  it  is  Impossible  for 
us  to  duplicate  in  the  United  States. 

Beferring  to  previous  legislation,  it  is  manifest  that  there  was  a  mis- 
apprehension regarding  the  use  of  English  corduroys,  they  being  placed 
in  a  section  with  plushes,  etc.,  used  for  upholstery.  Corduroys  are 
used  for  men's  wearing  apparel,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  treated 
as  wearing  apparel.  For  this  reason  I  ask,  as  above,  a  separate  section 
placing  duties  ui)on  this  product. 

Even  under  the  present  law,  with  free  wool  to  the  manufacturer,  we 
have  lost  the  American  market  on  account  of  the  importation  of 
English  corduroys.  With  the  restoration  of  the  duty  upon  wool  we 
will  not  be  able  to  manufacture  a  yard  of  cloth  which  comes  into  com- 
petition with  the  English  corduroy. 

Four  years  ago  we  had  29  mills  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
operating  3,750  looms,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jeans  exclusively. 
Today  we  have  in  the  same  territory  13  factories,  operating  1,650  looms. 
Thus  you  will  notice  a  reduction  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  looms  in 
operation,  and  in  addition  to  that  I  would  say  that  during  the  last 
twelve  months  these  1,650  looms  have  been  running  not  more  than 
half  time. 

The  English  corduroys^  more  than  all  other  classes  of  goods,  have 
been  instrumental  in  drivmg  us  from  the  American  markets. 

B.  A.  James, 
For  the  woolen  mills  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 


TJVSEBVALVATIOnS  OF  FOBTY  FEB  CEHTXTIL 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  11^  1897. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  would  Qall  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  corduroys  imported 
during  the  years  1895  and  1896  came  in  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  were 
brought  in  at  an  undervaluation  of  about  40  per  cent,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  learn.  While  we  have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  actual  under- 
valuation, our  impression  is — and  the  best  informal  Ion  we  can  get  leads 
us  to  believe — ^it  was  very  great.  Adding  this  undervaluation  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  brought  in  during  1895  and  1896,  you  can  see  how 
enormously  the  importations  have  increased  in  quantity  and  value,  and 
consequently  how  very  seriously  our  industry  must  have  been  aflfected. 

Corduroys  have  been  classified  in  all  past  tariflF  bills,  together  with 
plushes,  velveteens,  and  similar  fabrics,  used  almost  exclusively  by 
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upholsterers,  while  in  actual  commercial  usages,  coranroys  are  used 
almost  altogether  for  wearing  apparel.  Therefore,  corduroys  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  schedule,  and  the  duty  be  made  ample  to  prevent 
their  commg  in  comx>etition  with  goods  made  in  America  for  wearing 
apparel. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  commercial  position  corduroys  fill  in 
the  markets,  the  duty  asked  for  in  the  recommendation  of  B.  A.  James 
is  not  sufficient  to  entirely  overcome  the  competion  derived  from  them. 
Corduroys  are  made  wholly  from  cotton,  and  by  cheap  foreign  labor, 
but  on  account  of  their  peculiar  finish  and  sightly  appearance,  are  in 
commercial  practice,  direct  competitors  of  American-made  woolen  goods. 
We  thought  best,  however,  to  a«k  for  a  moderate  duty  only,  and  one  to 
which  no  one,  who  understands  the  commercial  position  of  corduroys, 
conld  object. 

Henby  W.  Babbet  &  Co. 

COTTON  AND  SELK  LABELS. 

(Paragraph  260.) 
DCPORTAHT  IVDUSTET  TRAHSFEBRED  TO  FOBEZGH  COnVTRIES. 

New  Yobk,  December  2dj  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  silk  and  cotton  labels  of  the 
United  States,  respectftilly  petition  your  honorable  body  when  prepar- 
ing a  new  tariff  bill  to  make  such  provision  for  our  line  of  manufactures 
as  will  again  establish  the  industry  in  this  country,  and  in  support  of 
the  request  beg  leave  to  submit  as  follows: 

The  label  industry  was  formerly  conducted  with  profit  to  employer 
and  employed  alike,  but  the  results  of  the  past  three  years  have  wit- 
nessed the  transfer  of  this  industry  to  foreign  countries,  where  cheap 
labor  abounds,  and  the  present  conditions  of  the  trade  are  that  about 
80  p^  centum  or  more  of  the  labels  used  in  this  country  are  imported. 

The  first  disastrous  effect  to  our  trade  was  felt  soon  after  a  decision 
by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  a  copy  of  which, 
marked  Exhibit  A,  is  herewith  inclosed,  wherein  it  is  seen  that  the 
changed  classification  caused  the  lowest  iK>ssible  rate  of  duty  to  apply, 
the  rate  being  now  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton  and  45  per  cent 
on  silk  goods. 

Soon  after  these  changed  conditions  it  was  discovered,  even  at  the  low 
rate  of  duty,  importers  were  extensively  undervaluing  their  invoices, 
ap  is  seen  in  Department  Circular  Ifo.  128  of  July  30, 1896,  copy  marked 
Exhibit  B,  where  advances  of  33  per  cent  were  made  and  sustained  on 
appeal  before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers.  The  effect  of  such 
andervaluation  and  changed  classification  has  rendered  competition 
▼ith  foreign  products  out  of  the  question,  and  we  have  despaired  of 
trying  against  such  odds.  Furthermore,  we  beg  to  state  the  quality  of 
cotton  yam  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  labels  is  of  the  grade  which 
carries  the  highest  rate  of  duty — of  45  per  cent.  It  is  not  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  thus  you  have  at  present  the  raw  material  coming 
in  at  45  i)er  cent  and  the  manufactured  article  at  35  per  cent. 

In  our  opinion,  a  compound  duty  on  cotton  labels  of  60  cents  per 
pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  about  restore  the  conditions 
existing  four  years  ago,  when  the  rate  was  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
And  on  silk  goods  we  beg  to  suggest  a  restoration  of  the  rates  of  the 
act  of  1890,  which  was  also  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  feel,  ill  asking  for  the  above  rates  of  duty,  that  we  do  the  import- 
ers nor  the  Government  no  iiyostice;  that  the  former  will,  as  formerly, 
be  able  to  import  and  the  Government  to  derive  more  revenue  by  reason 
of  increased  duties. 

AiCEBicAN  Silk:  Label  MANUFACTUBiNa  Co., 

Gbobge  Hey. 
l^BW  YoBK  Woven  Labbl  Co., 

J.  Wabdbop. 
Patebson  Label  Co., 

John  Best,  Prop. 


Exhibit  A. 
(14G23— G.A.2381.) 

8H1RT  LABELS  NOT  XMBROIDERIXS. 

Before  the  United  Stetes  General  Appraieers  at  New  York,  December  2X,  1893. 

[la  the  wMttmr  of  the  protest,  28603  »~12041,  of  Gemuui  Artistio  Weaving  Co.,  mgainat  th«  decision  of 
the  eoUeetor  of  ciutoms  at  New  York  m  to  the  rate  and  amoont  ordntiea  chargeable  on  certain 
eotton  labels  imported  per  Penntend,  March  28, 1802.    Opinion  by  Shanetta,  General  Appraiser.] 

The  goods  in  qaeetion  are  described  in  the  inyoice  as  shirt  labels.  These  articles 
are  composed  of  cotton,  and  vary  in  width  from  i  inch  to  2  inches.  By  means  of 
colored  cotton  threads  woven  in  the  fabric  certain  words,  letters,  and  tn&de-marks 
were  produced  on  a  white  foundation.  The  collector  classified  the  goods  as  mann- 
iactnree  of  cotton  embroidered,  and  assessed  dnty  thereon  at  w  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  under  paragraph  373.  We  find  the  same  are  manufactures  of  eotton  not 
commercially  known  as  trimmings  nor  as  embroideries,  and  are  not  embroidered  by- 
hand  or  machinery.  The  claim  of  the  appellants  that  the  merchandise  is  dutiable 
at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  355,  in  our  opinion  is  well  founded. 

Tlie  protest  is  sustained  and  the  collector's  decision  is  reversed. 


Exhibit  B. 

(From  Department  Circnlar,  No.  128,  Jnly  90, 1880.) 

Art.  46,  woven  initials,  entered  at  .25,  advanced  to  .26  mark  per  gross. 
Art.  80,  woven  initials,  entered  at  .12,  advanced  to  .16  mark  per  gross. 
Art.  10,  woven  initials,  entered  at  .14,  advanced  to  .17^  mark  per  gross. 
Art.  14,  woven  initials,  entered  at  .12,  advanced  to  .16  mark  per  gross. 
Add  inland  carriage,  packing,  etc. 


PBSSSHT  RATES  APFOED  AMPLE  PBOTEGTIOir. 

New  Yobk,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfdlly  beg  to  sabmit  a  brief  statement  to  the  committee 
touching  the  proposed  tariff  legislation.  Being  engaged  in  the  impor- 
tation of  silk  woven  labels  (Schedule  L)  and  cotton  woven  labels 
(Schedule  I),  set  for  a  hearing  on  the  29th  of  December,  we  beg  to 
enter  our  protest  against  any  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  these  arti- 
cles. We  are  now  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
our  silk  goods  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  our  cotton  goods.  An 
increase  of  duty  on  either  of  these  would  make  competition  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  We  are  about  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
woven  labels  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side,  and  feel  that 
domestic  manufacturers  are  amply  protected  by  the  present  rates, 
since  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  even  undersell  importers  in  this 
market. 

iNTEliNATIONAL  WeAVINO  Co. 
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HOSIERY   AND  KXIT  GOODS. 

(Paragraphs  261  and  262.) 

Tuesday,  December  29^  1896. 
STATBMEHT  OF  ME.  EOBEBT  PILLnrG,  OF  PHILABELFHIA. 

Mr.  PiLLlNa  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  regret  to  say  our 
schedule  is  not  made  np,  but  we  are  working  on  it;  but  we  have  so 
many  interests  to  protect  that  we  have  not  ^en  able  to  get  together 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee  for  two  or  three  days  more  before  presenting  our  schedules, 
which  we  will  submit  in  writing,  covering  all  the  points  we  possibly 
can.  We  want  a  change;  the  law  does  not  satisfy  us  now.  It  is  a 
very  im])ortant  industry.  It  has  averaged  for  the  last  ten  years  about 
16,000,000  x>er  annum,  I  think.  The  cotton  schedule  I  think  probably 
is  about  $20,000,000,  and  this  little  industry  of  stockings  represents 
one- third  of  the  article,  including  webbing,  braid,  etc.,  but  we  have  not 
had  time  to  get  thoroughly  together.  If  you  will  allow  us  two  or  three 
more  days,  we  will  be  prepared  for  you.  If  you  want  to  ask  me  any 
questions,  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  dif&culties  you  find  with  the  present 
hosiery  schedule,  which  is  purely  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Ptllino.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  enough  for  our  fashion  goods, 
which  is  the  bulk  of  the  goods.  For  fashion  goods  coming  from  Ger- 
many 00  per  cent  is  not  enough,  and  in  the  next  place  undervaluations 
we  know  are  being  carried  on,  and  which,  under  si>ecific  duty,  I  think, 
we  may  be  protected  against 

The  Chaxbman.  You  will  be  able  to  submit  your  statement  in  writing 
within  a  few  daysf 

Mr.  PiLUNG.  Within  two  or  three  days  before  going  away  from 
Washington. 

The  Chaibman.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  PiLXiNG.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  underwear,  we  will 
submit  that,  too.  On  underwear  we  will  probably  not  ask  for  any  chan  ge. 
Now,  I  wonld  like  to  say  that  paragraph  261  in  the  Wilson  bill — we  want 
to  strike  that  out,  as  that  belongs  to  a  former  day.  It  does  not  meet 
the  conditions  of  to-day  at  all,  as  it  is  not  Imported,  and  that  does 
not  cover  any  point,  and  it  is  simply  a  loophole  to  bring  in  more 
expensive  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  importation  of  hosiery  is  mostly  in  the 
foD-fSuhioned  goods  f 

Mr.  Pelung.  Of  full-fashioned  goods  made  in  Oermany  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  seamless  goods  are  not  imported  to  a  great 
extent! 

Mr.  PILLING.  Not  at  present,  but  it  is  growing.  That  will  be  our 
next  trouble.  The  seamless  machines  are  already  over  there  and  they 
are  putting  on  the  market  some  goods. 

The  Chairman.  This  seamless  machine  is  an  American  invention, 
and  Uierefore  an  American  industry  originally,  and  now  the  machines 
are  going  abroad  f 

Mr.  Filling.  They  are  not  only  going  abroad,  but  the  goods  are  now 
being  made  abroad,  and  that  will  be  our  next  competition. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  What  did  you  say  about  striking  out  some  section  T 

Mr.  Pilling.  Strike  out  paragraph  261,  as  that  covers  the  old  cut 
goods  under  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  say  about  paragraph 
260,  <<  stockings,  hose,  half  hose,  etc.,''  is  that  what  you  want  to  submit 
a  new  schedule  on  f 

Mr.  Pilling.  There  are  two  paragraphs  there,  one  No.  261  and  the 
other  No.  262. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Did  you  propose  to  recast  both! 

Mr.  Pilling.  We  want  to  strike  out  261  altogether. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  want  to  strike  out  261  and  recast  No.  262  f 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  I  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  briefly 
is,  why  you  want  clause  No.  261  stricken  outf 

Mr.  Pilling.  This  is  a  stocking  made  under  paragraph  261,  and  the 
law  was  made  to  cover  that  stocking  (exhibiting  same).  They  were 
making  2,000  or  3,000  dozen  a  day.  Now  tbey  are  not  making  them  or 
importing  tbem.  That  paragraph  was  intended  to  cover  this  stocking, 
but  it  can  not  be  sold  now.  That  ought  to  be  stricken  out  because 
there  are  no  sales  for  that  stocking  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  of  the  importations  for  1896  there  were 
5,181,000  dozen  pairs  imported,  with  an  average  valuation  of  $1.08  x>er 
dozen.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  true  average  valuation  of  the 
importations  of  hosiery,  they  seem  to  be  imported  at  $1.08f 

Mr.  Pilling.  May  I  go  back  to  the  McKinley  lawf  We  came  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  got  what  we  asked  for.  We  pat 
the  schedule  down  at  60  cents.  The  importers  said  they  never  could 
bring  in  fashion  goods  under  60  cents,  yet  in  1893  there  were  a  million 
and  a  third  dozen  that  came  in  at  59. 

The  Chairman.  Finished  or  unfinished  goods! 

Mr.  Pilling.  Both  kinds,  but  very  largely  finished  goods  at  69 
cents,  and  one  never  heard  of  it  before.  There  were  about  3,500,000 
dozen  in  1893  that  came  in.  The  unit  of  value  there  was  $1.19  and  a 
million  and  a  third  at  59  cents,  and  all  the  rest  at  $1.19.  Now,  the  last 
importation  for  1896  comes  in  with  a  unit  of  value  of  $1.08.  That 
would  give  a  wide  range,  as  there  is  a  wide  range  in  hosiery. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  rate  on  these  things  now  is  80  per  centt 

Mr.  Pilling.  Ad  valorem. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  on  the  shirts,  drawers,  etc.,  do  you  seek  to 
recast  that,  that  is  38  per  centf 

Mr.  Pilling.  That  we  want  to  obliterate  entirely.  That  is  covered 
under  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  to  this  committee  if  most  of 
this  hosiery  is  not  made  in  Oermanyf 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  if  you  know 
the  labor  conditions  under  which  these  goods  are  made  in  Germany  as 
compared  with  this  country! 

Mr.  Pilling.  The  labor  condition  there,  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it, 
is  that  a  mark  there  represents  a  dollar  here.  We  have  often  made 
that  statement  and  can  verify  it.  A  mark  there  represents  a  dollar 
here  in  wages.    Besides  that  there  is  unfair  competition 

The  Ohaibman .  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  wages  are  four  times  higher 
here  than  they  are  there! 

Mr.  Pilling.  As  one  is  to  four.    Besides  that  they  have  these  small 
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machineB  spread  all  over  the  Goantry,  and  can  work  night  and  day  if 
they  wish  to,  and  they  work  for  a  mere  pittance.  That  is  the  way  a 
good  deal  of  the  hosiery  is  made  over  there,  as  I  understand  it.  Now, 
tiiere  is  one  thing  we  want  to  do  and  that  is  to  commence  the  making 
of  fashioned  goods  in  this  country.  For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
been  straggling  to  get  a  foothold  to  make  fidl-fashion  goods,  the  only 
thing  we  import,  and  we  are  seeking  for  it  to-day,  and  there  are  four  or 
five  small  mills  struggling  along  trying  just  to  keep  their  heads  out  of 
water.  We  are  all  represented  in  this  room,  I  think,  but  one.  I  tried 
the  thing  about  seven  years  myself  and  lost  money  on  every  dozen. 
That  was  away  back  in  1883  and  1890  and  I  threw  the  machines  out 
and  I  presume  others  did  the  same.  We  are  taken  care  of  pretty  well 
on  the  lower  class  of  goods,  but  when  we  get  to  the  seamless  we  will 
have  competition  and  will  oe  wiped  out.  For  twenty  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  establish  these  full-fashion  goods  in  this  country  but 
have  not  succeeded.  There  are  two  or  three  of  these  small  mills  and 
they  want  to  enlarge  them,  but  they  can  never  do  it  at  the  present  rate 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  stated  under  the  McKinley  bill  you  could  not 
protect  your  manufacture! 

Mr.  Pilling.  Under  the  McEanley  bill  we  had  the  fence  at  60  and 
they  walked  under  it.  The  importers  said  that  they  could  not  buy  the 
goods  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Lowe,  one  of  the  principal  importers  in 
Xew  York,  made  the  statement.  They  said,  <<Buy  the  goods  in  New 
York  and  we  will  meet  them,''  and  they  did,  but  how  we  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  submit  a  statement  in  writing  covering  this 
groondf 

Mr.  Filling.  Yes,  sir. 

8TATEKEXT  SUB8EQUEHTLY  SUBIDTTED  BY  MB.  PULIHG. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  29j  1896. 
The  proposed  changes  given  below  covering  cotton  hosiery  are  to  take 
the  place  of  paragraphs  261  and  262  in  the  Wilson  bill,  which  are  as 
follows: 

Paragraph  261:  Stockinga,  hoae,  and  half  hoae,  made  on  knitting  machines  or 
frames,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  not  otherwise  speoiaUy  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  262:  Stockings,  hose^  and  half  hose,  selvaged,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or 
shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  including 
SQch  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless  or  clocked  stockings,  hose,  or  half  hose, 
ud  knitted  shirts  and  drawers,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

V^e  respectfoUy  submit,  first,  the  abolishing  of  paragraph  261,  for  the 
reason  that  the  amount  imported  and  the  duty  coUected  are  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  be  slight  in  importance  either  in  producing  revenue  or 
affording  protection  to  American  manufacturers.  It  covers  what  is 
known  as  "cut  hosiery,''  a  class  of  goods  formerly  manufactured  in  this 
country  very  largely,  but  which  are  being  displaced  by  seamless  goods, 
aud  of  which  the  importation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  was  in 
valne  $18,495.38,  and  the  duty  collected  $5,548.62. 

In  place  of  paragraph  262  the  following  liew  paragraph: 

Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by 
l^aod,  finished  or  nnfinished,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  valued  at 
not  more  than  $1.50  ner  dozen  pairs,  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto 
35  per  centam  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  dozen  pairs,  50  cents  per 
dozen  pain,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  centam  ad  valorem. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  duties  under  the  Wilson  bill  have 
failed  to  give  the  necessary  protection  to  the  knit-goods  industry  of  this 
country,  and  while  it  may  appear  to  your  couimittee  that  we  are  ask- 
ing for  large  duties  upon  the  low-priced  goods,  we  would  respectfully 
submit  the  statement  that  the  labor  dififereuces  which  positively  exist 
between  Germany,  our  greatest  competitor,  and  this  country,  applying 
equally  to  both  low  and  high  priced  goods^  will  more  than  cover  the 
duties  asked  for. 

Mr.  Monaghan,  our  consul  in  Germany,  will  verify  the  statement  that 
the  differences  of  labor  employed  in  hosiery  between  that  country  and 
our  own  will  amount  to  a  large  percentage.  The  leading  items  of 
manufacturing  fashioned  hosiery  are  as  follows: 


Wages  per  week. 


G«nnany. 


Winding  .... 
Knitting  legs 
Knitting  feet 
TranBferring 

Looping 

Seaming 

Mending 


$2.00 
i-AO 
6.00 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
1.76 


United 
States. 


#0.00 
12.00 
15.00 
i.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 


n«.^««i«>     United 
Germany,    g^^^ 


Boarding  . . 
Pressing... 
Finishing.. 
Foremen. . . 

rotal 


2.00 
4.00 
1.60 
7.00 


7.00 
12.00 

5.00 
18.00 


33.60 


99.60 


A  difference,  on  the  average,  of  nearly  300  per  cent. 

The  purpose  of  the  increase  asked  for  in  the  duties  is  not  to  add  to 
the  tax  upon  the  poor  man  or  to  create  a  monopoly,  something  never 
heard  of  in  this  industry,  and  with  about  900  manufacturers  simply 
impossible,  but  by  fixing  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  compel  the 
importers  to  pay  their  legitimate  duties,  providing  additional  revenue 
for  the  Government,  and  enabling  the  hosiery  manufacturers  to  give 
employment  to  their  people. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  American  hosiery  mills  are  only 
partly  employed.  Consequently  their  bauds  are  idle  and  great  distress 
exists  among  them.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  vast  over- 
production of  the  ordinary  class  of  hosiery  that  sells  for  two  pairs  for  25 
cents  and  10  cents  per  pair.  This  overproduction  can  only  be  relieved 
by  an  additional  protection  sufficient  to  enable  some  of  this  large  num- 
ber of  mills  to  make  the  better  and  finer  goods  that  are  now  so  largely 
imported. 

This  better  and  finer  grade  of  goods  can  be  made  in  this  country,  and 
will  be  in  large  quantities  after  the  industry  is  once  established  by  the 
very  manufacturers  that  to-day  are  compelled  to  make  the  common  grade 
of  goods. 

This  congested  condition  is  brought  about  by  an  insufficient  rate  ot 
duty  and  by  ad  valorem  duties  which  encourage  undervaluation  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

What  we  ask  is  simply  and  only  rates  of  duty  that  will  protect  us 
sufficiently  to  produce  some  of  the  better  class  of  goods,  but  to  do  this 
we  are  compelled  to  ask  chiefly  for  specific  duties  and  high  enough  to 
protect  us  against  the  cheap  Gernian  goods. 

If  the  proposed  increase  in  duty  asked  for  be  considered  simply  from 
a  revenue  standpoint,  we  would  call  3^our  attention  to  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  from  the  McKinley 
to  the  Wilson  bill,  the  importations  varied  but  slightly,  while  the 
revenue  was  largely  reduced. 
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As  an  illastration  we  give  the  amoants  imported  under  the  McEinley 
biU  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1803,  with  dnties  collected  and  also 
under  the  Wilson  bill  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1806,  as  follows: 


Value. 


I>atie8. 


1898.MeKi]ile7 \  |5,«M,e42.02     $3.932.38Q.» 

ttH,WilMni I    5,806.241.48  i    2,802,820.74 


nUEereace 88,400.54 


1.120,708.28 


These  figares  show  a  difference  in  importations  of  less  than  $90,000 
between  the  two  years  and  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Government  of 
over  »1,000,000. 

These  two  years  are  quoted  because  they  are  more  nearly  representa- 
tive of  the  two  systems,  being  far  enough  removed  from  the  time  of 
their  original  passage  to  prevent  their  being  affected  by  the  increasing 
or  decreasing  of  the  importations  because  of  anticipated  change  in  rates. 

An  examination  of  other  years  since  the  Wilson  bill  became  law  will 
show  similar  results. 

BoBEBT  PiUiiNG,  Chairman^ 
2150  E.  Huntingdon  street^  Philadelphiaj  Pa. 

SIATEMEHT  OF  lOL  EOBEBT   W.   COOPER,  PSE8IDEHT  OF  THE 
BBinSH  HOSIEBT  COMPACT,  OLHETVILLE,  B.  L 

Mr.  CooPEB  said: 

Mr.  dhairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  make  exclusively 
selvedged  full-fashioned  goods,  cotton  and  cashmere,  and  1  have  a  mem- 
orandnm  here  of  the  average  cost  of  the  goods  we  make.  These  stock- 
ings cost  in  Germany  5^  marks,  equal  to  $1.37.  Our  labor  costs  on 
them  for  the  leg,  foot,  turning  off,  seaming,  counting,  and  factory 
expenses  72  cents  "pev  dozen.  The  same  labor  in  Germany  is  24  cents 
per  dozen,  just  exactly  three  times  the  cost  with  us  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
many. The  dyeing,  finishing  and  folding,  boxing,  and  warehouse 
expenses  are  44  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  same  work  in  Germany  is  done 
for  19  cents  per  dozen,  which  makes  our  total  cost  $1.16  in  wages, 
whereas  in  Germany  it  is  43  cents.  The  cost  of  our  yarn  in  this 
country  is  45  cents,  and  in  Germany  it  is  37  cents.  The  expense  in 
selling  where  we  sell  for  ourselves  is  5  cents  per  dozen,  and  1  put 
their  expense  at  the  same,  which  makes  our  cost  $1.66  and  the  German 
cost  85  cents  per  dozen,  which  shows  clearly  we  require  on  that  class 
of  goods,  to  be  equal  with  Germany,  81  cents  per  dozen. 
The  Chaibican.  And  that  is  in  labor! 

Mr.  GooPEB.  That  is  in  labor;  and  for  protection  I  would  ask  on 
behalf  of  our  own  firm  a  protection  of  41  cents  per  dozen  and  30  per 
cent,  which  is  equal  to  81  cents. 
The  Ghaibman.  Combining  a  specific  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  t 
Mr.  GooPEB.  That  should  be  the  duty  on  all  goods  costing  $1.50  and 
under.  That  is  as  far  as  we  are  interested.  There  are  others  who  make 
a  better  class  of  goods  who  require  a  higher  protection.  These  machines 
on  which  these  goods  are  made  are  very  expensive,  and  the  average  cost 
is  about  $3,000.  We  require  a  class  of  labor  to  work  these  machines 
who  are  not  only  expert  knitters,  but  they  must  be  experienced  mechan- 
ics who  can  take  care  of  such  valuable  property,  and  these  men  earn  $12 
per  week,  while  in  Germany  they  earn  16  marks,  which  is  $4  a  week* 
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We  think  the  men  who  can  work  these  machines  are  entitled  to  $12  a 
week,  as  the  cost  of  living  is  greater  in  this  country,  and  the  women 
who  are  occupied  with  that  work  of  the  seaming  and  other  departments 
earn  $6  a  week,  while  in  Germany  they  only  earn  $1.75  per  week. 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  have  the  duly  specific  aa  to 
combine  the  specific  with  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  GooPEB.  We  require  an  ad  valorem  to  protect  the  higher  classes. 
When  I  say  $1.50  perhaps,  we  have  to  calculate  for  dollar  goods  or  95 
cents,  because  where  this  duty 

Mr.  Steele.  Gould  it  not  be  done  by  different  fences  f 

Mr.  GooPEB.  In  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  be  one  rate  in  order  to 
protect  us  from  undervaluation. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  you  make  it  one  line  of  fence  and  that  is 
$1.50,  and  then  above  $1.50  another  ratef 

Mr.  GooPEE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  combine  the  ad  valorem  with  the  specific  in 
order  to  avoid  the  rate  being  so  high  on  the  cheap  goods  f 

Mr.  GooPEB.  Yes,  sir.  The  protection  on  the  cheap  goods  with  this 
at  a  dollar  would  give  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  cheapest  grade  of  goods  you  make? 

Mr.  GooPEB.  Well,  the  lowest  goods  we  can  produce  is  $1.25  a  dozen. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  receive  50  cents  a  dozen  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem? 

Mr.  GooPEB.  Forty  cents  per  dozen  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  McMiiiLiN.  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  an  ad  valorem  system  com- 
bined with  a  specific? 

Mr.  GooPBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  In  order  to  get  the  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  hig^her 
grades  of  goods? 

Mr.  GooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  But  you  devise  no  means  by  which  you  get  a  lower 
rate  on  goods  which  go  down,  say  to  $1.25. 

Mr.  GooPEB.  Well,  I  take  the  average  protection  as  about  70  per  cent, 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Seventy  cents  on  the  dollar  of  manufactured  goods! 

Mr.  GooPBB.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  prohibitory  or  merely  a 
revenue  duty? 

Mr.  GooPBB.  A  revenue  duty.  It  will  not  be  prohibitory,  becanse 
our  cost  comes  to  exactly  the  same  with  that  protection  as  their  cost. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  you  equalize  the  conditions  of  the  two 
countries? 

Mr.  GooPEB.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  MoMellin.  How  about  the  transportation  which  you  have  not 
to  contend  against? 

Mr.  GooPEB.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  follow  that  up.  The  total  cost 
of  the  yarn  and  wages  in  this  country  is  $1.66,  while  in  Germany  it  is 
85  cents.  The  interest  and  depreciation  of  machinery  is  put  at  20,  and 
I  put  the  same  in  Germany,  giving  them  equal  facilities.  Manufac- 
turer's profit  I  put  at  10  per  cent  on  $1.86,  which  is  19  cents,  and  I  put 
19  cents  for  them.  Trade  discount  to  customers  I  put  at  6  per  cent  on 
$2.18,  which  is  13  cents,  and  I  put  the  same  for  each. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  estimate  all  of  these  as  the  elements  of  cost  of 
your  goods? 

Mr.  GooPEB.  Yes.  The  total  cost  of  this  article  makes  $2.18  in  both 
countries,  with  the  81  cents  duty  added  to  the  German  cost. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  not  think  the  flifferen(*e  in  these  varions  items 
woald  make  up  the  cost  of  transportation  to  this  country! 

Mr.  CooPKB.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  calculate. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  include  in  the  labor 
cost  in  the  beginning  of  your  statementf  I  am  not  sure  I  got  that 
statement  accurately. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  take  the  cost  of  the  stocking  from  the  beginning  up 
to  the  time  it  goes  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  get  yoar  raw  material  free — free  woolt 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  am  talking  of  cotton  now.  The  yarn  whirh  we  buy 
for  that  stocking  costs  us  45  cents,  while  in  Germany  it  costs  37  cents. 
I  have  given  that  before,  and  the  labor  on  the  stocking  from  the  begin- 
ning to  it«  finished  condition 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Now,  let  us  see  what  items  of  labor  are  included  in 
that;  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  CooP£B.  Making  the  leg,  the  feet,  turning  ofi',  seaming,  counting, 
and  factory  exx>enses 

Mr.  McMnxiN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  oat.  What  are  the  factory 
expenses  t 

Mr.  GooPEB.  Running  the  engines  and  machines,  repairs,  and  general 
expenses,  such  as  oils,  supplies,  etc. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  You  include  all  that  as  labor  t 

Mr.  CooPEB.  As  the  actual  cost  of  labor;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiw.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  GnoP£B.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  made  an  item  of  general  trade 
expenses,  but  I  put  it  in  that  form.  Up  to  that  point  our  goods  cost  72 
cents,  while  the  same  goods  in  Germany  cost  34  cents.  Then  the  fin- 
ishing costs  44  cents,  whereas  theirs  costs  but  19  cents.  The  dyeing, 
trimming,  folding,  and  boxing,  etc.,  costs  44  cents  a  dozen  here,  and 
the  cost  of  the  same  in  Germany  is  19  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  the  dyesf 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  include  that  as  labort 

Mr.  CooPBB.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  very  small  item. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  was  only  wanting  to  see  what  you  included  as 
kbor.  . 

Mr.  Paytjb.  You  sell  your  product  principally  in  New  York  City,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir;  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  Paywb.  And  the  Germans  sell  their  product  principally  in  New 
York  City! 

M.  CooPEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  PAYira.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  freight  is  less  from 
your  place  to  New  York  than  their  freight  is  from  Germany  to  New 
York! 

Mr.  OooPEB.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  The  freight  is  very  small,  so  small  that  you  can  scarcely 
get  a  percentage.  Our  freight  is  possibly  a  dollar  a  hundred  dozen, 
and  their  freight  might  probably  be  $2  per  hundred  dozen. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  speaking  now  not  from  actual  knowledge,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Not  about  their  freight — no. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  their  goods  are  actually  delivered  from 
T  H 75 
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GermaDy  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  cheaper  in  freight  than  from  New 
York  in  many  instances  t 

Mr.  Cooper.  No;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  told  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  not  true  the  manufacturer  of  Germany  is  about 
as  far  removed  from  the  seaboard  as  you  are  from  New  York! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  they  are  fully  that  far. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Then  this  estimate  of  freight  would  be  from  the  "sea- 
board f 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  I  presume  they  pay  freight  to  the  seaboard.  There 
are  very  few  importations  of  these  goods  at  less  than  a  dollar  a  dozen. 
The  seamless  goods  in  this  country  have  taken  the  place  of  that  class 
of  goods. 

Mr.  Eussell.  When  did  you  establish  your  industry  here? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  brought  your  plant  from  England,  so  to  speak  f 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  machines  and  skilled  workmen. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Have  you  been  running  for  the  last  two  years  mach  f 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  running. 

Mr.  Eussell.  Steadily! 

JMr.  Cooper.  Not  steadily  for  the  last  six  months,  but  we  have  been 
running  without  a  profit  I  will  say  from  the  beginning.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  this  industry  established,  and  in  the  twelve  years  wo  have 
been  here  we  have  not  paid  any  dividends.  It  has  been  a  hard 
struggle.  We  were  just  getting  on  our  feet  under  the  McKinley  bill, 
but  the  Wilson  bill  would  have  destroyed  us  unless  we  had  a  ^ood 
backing  in  our  stockholders. 

Tuesday,  December  29^  1896. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  JAMES  TALGOTT,  BEPBESEST TIST 0  THE  AHEBI- 
GASr  H0SIEB7  COMPANY,  OF  ITEW  BBITAIST,  CONK. 

Mr.  Talcott  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  represent  the 
American  Hosiery  Gomi)any,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  large  manufac- 
turers of  full-fashioned  hosiery  and  underwear.  The  industry  has  been 
very  much  crippled  under  the  i)resent  law.  It  is  an  industry  that  could 
be  developed  either  as  a  revenue  matter  for  the  Government  to  bring  in 
a  great  deal  of  revenue  or  else  manufacture  the  goods  here  and  employ  a 
large  amount  of  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  laborer. 
At  present  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  countries.  The  goods  are  worn 
almost  exclusively  by  the  well-to-do  or  wealthy  classes.  As  an  eco- 
nomical measure  without  regard  to  party  it  is  one  which  should  be 
developed  in  this  country,  either  as  a  revenue  measure,  as  I  said,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  laborer. 

8TATKMENT  SUBMITTED   BY   MU.   TALCOTT. 

New  York,  December  2S,  1S96, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  American  Hosiery  Company  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  full-fashioned  hosiery  and  knit  underwear  in  the  country,  and  having  the  latest 
improved  machinery,  are  capable  of  manufacturing  goods  in  large  quantities,  equal 
in  quality  to  the  best  in  the  world.  These  goods  arc  used  by  the  well-to-do  (wealthy) 
classes,  and  the  labor  forms  the  largest  proportion  of  the  cost.  Full-fashioned  goods 
are  knit  on  complicated  and  very  exxiensive  frames,  which  narrow  and  widen  the 
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£ibric  in  the  process  of  maDuractnre,  and  so  give  it  any  req aired  shape.  The  gar- 
ments are  then  tieanied  or  made  up  either  by  hand  or  machines  which  imitate  hand 
Tork,  takine  up  the  Belvage  loops  and  avoiding  objectionable  seams  or  raw  edges. 
All  the  machlneB  need  for  full-fashioned  goods  are  slow  in  their  operation;  difficult 
to  keep  in  order,  they  require  skillful  operators  and  the  closest  care.  To  compete 
vith  foreign  nianafactnrers  requires  great  care  and  intelligent,  well-paid,  and  satis- 
tied  labor.  The  production  of  fine  fml-fashioned  goods  is,  we  think,  creditable  not 
unlyto  the  manufacturer,  but  to  the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  goods 
equal  to  foreign  make  should  not  be  produced  here  under  suitable  protection. 
Under  the  present  tariff  our  industry  has  been  very  much  depressed,  and  the  mill 
has  been  either  stopped  at  intervals  or  run  upon  a  limited  production. 

American  Hosiery  Co., 

New  liritain.  Conn. 

James  Talcott,  Agent, 
108  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  present  rate! 

Mr.  Talcott.  Fifty  per  eeut  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Paragraph  262  covers  your  goods  t 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  forget  the  section  now,  but  it  is  50  per  cent.  We 
require  a  graded  schedule,  as  we  wish  to  manufacture  these  goods  run- 
ning up  into  the  fine  grades. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  under- 
valuation of  imported  goods  t 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  undervaluations — in 
fact,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valuation  to  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
tariff! 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  would  like  a  grade  running  up,  with  a  specific  and 
ad  valorem  duty  graded  upon  the  different  prices. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  both  hosiery  and  underwear t 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes,  sir.  We  make  very  fine  goods — a  class  of  goods 
that  the  wealthy  classes  use  almost  exclusively,  which  are  altogether  or 
very  nearly  all  imi)orted. 

Itfr.  McMiLLiN.  About  what  rate  do  you  ask! 

Mr.  Talcott.  Well,  I  have  not  fully  determined  that.  I  have  not 
made  up  my  schedule,  but  I  will  have  that  very  soon. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  no  idea  in  regard  to  thatt 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  would  want  more  than  the  present  rate.  There  is 
no  use  of  having  40  or  75  per  cent  if  it  does  not  protect.  1  want  just 
enough  to  protect. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  your  idea  in  regard  to  the  ratef  You  have 
given  the  matter  careful  study,  1  infer. 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  could  not  gjye  that  exactly  to  day,  but  it  will  not  do 
any  good  to  have  10  per  cent  more  and  the  goods  still  keep  coming  in. 
And  if  the  Government  wants  to  use  the  hosiery  business  for  revenue 
histead  of  for  manufacturing  them  here,  why 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  want  sufficient  to  keep  them  outf 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  want.  I  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  either  derive  enough  revenue  from  the  industry  or  else  I  want 
enough  to  protect  them  to  have  it  manufactured  here.  These  goods 
are  worn  by  people  who  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  them,  and 

The  Chaibmak.  Your  idea  is  the  duty  can  be  increased  simply  as  a 
matter  of  revenue  and  can  come  out  of  the  well-to  do  peoplet 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  think  it  might  be  materially  increased  as  a  matter 
of  revenue  alone. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  submit  a  statement  covering  the 
ground,  with  your  reasons! 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes,  sir. 
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8TATEMEHT  SUBSEQUEHTLT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  TALCOTT. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  American  Hosiery  Company,  of  Kew  Britain,  Conn.,  respectfully 
submit  the  following  schedule  of  duties  required  on  fashioned  hosiery, 
knit  shirts  and  drawers  (othor  than  fashioned),  and  fashioned  shirts 
and  drawers,  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  consequent  on  the  lower 
cost: 

fashioned  hosieey. 

On  stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  selvaged,  fashioned,  narrowed  or 
shaped  wliolly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by 
hand,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, valued  at  not  more  than  $1.50  jjer  dozen  pairs,  50  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more 
than  $1.50  per  dozen  pairs  and  not  more  than  $3  per  dozen  pairs,  75 
cents  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  more  than  $3  per  dozi  n  pairs  and  not  more  than  $5  per  dozen 
pairs,  $1.25  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $5  per  dozen  pairs,  $2  per  dozen  pairs, 
and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

SHIRTS   AND  DRAWERS  (NOT  FASHIONED). 

On  knit  goods,  shirts  or  drawers,  and  all  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  com> 
posed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued 
at  not  more  $3  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  $3  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $5  x)er  dozen, 
$1.15  per  do^en  and  40  per  rent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $5 
per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $7  per  dozen,  $1.30  per  dozen  and  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $7  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

SHIRTS  AND   DRAWERS  (FASHIONED). 

On  knit  goods,  shirts  or  drawers,  and  all  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  selvaged,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  wholly  or  in  part 
by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  finished  or  unfinished, 
valued  at  not  more  than  $3  i)er  dozen.  $1  per  dozen  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem :  valued  at  more  than  $3  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $5 
per  dozen,  $1.50  per  dozen  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more 
than  $5  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  #7  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen  and 
45  i)er  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $7  per  dozen,  $2.50  per 
dozen  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

John  13.  Taloott,  President. 

James  Taloott,  Agent 


COTTOK  HOSIEEY,  SHIRTS  AND  DRAWERS. 

SS  BEGOMMEKDED  BT  SAMI7I 
W  TOBK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  AND  BATES  BEGOMMEKDED  BY  SAMUEL 
TOWNSESTD,  OF  NEW  YOBK  GITY. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  propose  tariff* changes  as  given  below: 

Present  law.  Paragraph  261.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose  made  on 
knitting  machines  or  frames,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
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fiber,  and  not  otherwise  8i)ecially  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  262.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  selvaged,  fashioned, 
narrowed  or  shaped,  wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames, 
or  knit  by  hand,  inclading  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless 
or  clocked  stockings,  hose,  or  half  hose,  and  knitted  shirts  or  drawers, 
ail  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or 
aiifinished,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  request  the  abolishing  of  Paragraph  2C1,  for  the 
rea^n  that  the  imx>ortations  under  this  paragraph  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1884,  were,  in  value,  $672,064.20,  and  have  gradually  dwindled 
to  $18,495.38  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896.  It  covers  what  is 
known  as  cut  hosiery,  a  class  of  goods  rapidly  disappearing  from  use, 
and  which  will  soon  cease  to  be  made. 

We  request  one  paragraph  covering  all  grades  of  hosiery  and  shirts 
and  drawers,  as  follows: 

Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames 
or  knit  by  hand,  finished  or  unfinished,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  costing  not  more  than  $2  per  dozen  pairs,  50  cents  per 
dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  costing 
more  than  f  2  per  dozen  pairs,  50  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition 
thereto  60  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  all  shirts,  drawers,  and  under- 
wear of  any  description,  finished  or  unfinished,  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  not  including  stockings,  hose,  or  half  hose,  cost- 
ing not  more  than  $2  x>er  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen,  and  in  addition 
thereto  35  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  costing  more  than  $2  i)er  dozen,  50 
cents  per  dozen,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  importations  of  fashioned  hosiery  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  were  in  value  $5,605,241.48.  If  the  importations  for  the  difi'ereui 
years  under  the  Wilson,  McEanley,  and  previous  tarifis  are  compared 
with  1896,  it  will  be  found  that  the  variation  in  value  from  year  to 
year  is  very  small.  In  round  figures,  the  importations  each  year  have 
heeu  about  $5,000,000,  occdbionally  falling  oif  or  increasing  by  a  pros- 
pective lowering  or  raising  of  duties.  This  proves  conclusively  that 
raising  or  lowering  duties  has  not  changed  the  amount  of  goods 
imported,  but  has  simply  meant  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government 
when  the  duty  has  been  lowered,  and  also  shows  that  we  have  never 
had  protection  enough  to  encourage  the  manufacture  to  any  extent  of 
fashioned  goods  here. 

We  are  anxious  and  able  to  make  the  better  class  of  goods,  but  are 
nnable  to  do  so  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  so  much 
bigher  in  this  country  than  in  Germany  that  under  no  tarifi'  thus  far 
Lave  we  been  able  to  produce  goods  successfully  in  competition  with 
foreign  manufacturers.  While  there  has  undoubtedly  been  some  under- 
valoation^  we  know  that  the  main  difficulty  is  in  the  low  cost  of  German 
lahor. 

At  present  we  are  driven  into  a  corner  all  huddled  together  making 
cheap  stuff,  and  we  ask  in  simple  justice  that  y^ehe  permitted  to  extend 
onr  manufacture  to  the  better  gra<le.  This  will  relieve  the  overcrowd- 
ing in  low-priced  goods  and  help  every  one  of  our  900  difierent  manu- 
facturers of  hosiery. 

We  again  refer  to  the  figures  showing  the  large  importations,  amount- 
ing in  1896  to  over  one-sixth  of  the  entire  cotton  b;chedule,  and  ask 
that  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  because  it  proves  beyond  a 
question  the  truth  of  all  we  claim.  When  it  is  considered  how  small  in 
value  is  hosiery  as  compared  with  other  cotton  goods  used,  how  appar- 
ent it  is  that  all  other  kinds  of  cotton  goods  are  protected  better  than 
ours. 
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SHIRTS  AND  DRAWERS. 

The  importations  of  shirts  and  drawers  were  for  the  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1896,  m  value  $523,403.08.  This  includes  all  grades  of  both  cut 
and  fashioned  goods.  As  the  figures  show,  the  importations  of  foreign 
goods  have  not  been  as  large  as  hosiery.  On  certain  classes  of  goods, 
however,  we  have  felt  keenly  the  foreign  competition,  particuliu*ly  on 
ladies' ribbed  goods,  which  have  been  interfered  with  seriously. 

With  the  intention  of  being  moderate,  and  asking  for  only  what  we 
believe  to  be  needed,  we  have  made  much  lower  rates  for  shirts  and 
drawers  than  most  of  those  that  prevailed  under  the  McKinley  bilL 
The  duties  asked  for  we  believe  to  be  fair,  and  will  be  fully  needed  to 
hold  the  importations  where  they  are. 

The  fashioned  shirts  and  drawers,  which  pay  the  highest  rate  of  duty, 
require  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  labor.  They  are  used  only  by  a 
class  of  consumers  who  insist  upon  having  the  best  obtainable,  irre- 
spective of  cost,  and  the  increase  in  duty  will  add  to  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  and  at  the  same  time,  we  hoi)e,  permit  our  own  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  a  share  of  this  trade. 

The  facts  given  and  the  recommendations  made  will,  we  believe,  be 
indorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  hosiery  and  shirt  and  drawers  manu- 
facturers. 

Samuel  T6wnsbnd, 
Chairman  of  Townsend  &  Yale. 


STATEMEHT   OF  MB.  W.  H.   BIYEU,  REPRESENTING  THE   EHIT- 
TING  MULB  COHPANT,  of  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tuesday,  December  29^  1896. 

Mr.  BiTEU  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  represent  the 
Philadelphia  Knitting  Mills  Company,  an  institution  which  was  started 
in  the  manufacturing  of  the  finest  goods  in  this  country,  about  on  the 
same  basis  as  Mr.  Talcott's,  of  the  American  Hosiery  Company,  both  in 
cottons,  silks,  and  lisle,  all  fashioned  goods.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  any  more  at  the  present  time  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.Talcott 
until  we  get  together  and  formulate  our  ideas.  We  have  no  special 
organization,  and  we  want  to  see  one  another  and  make  up  our  por  cent, 
and  we  will  submit  it  in  writing. 

The  Chaibman.  That  will  be  sufficient. 


COTTON    SUSPENDEBS. 

(Paragraph  263.) 

FOBTT  PEB  CENTUM  WOULD  BE  THE  PBOPEB  TABEFF. 

Philadelphia,  December  i4, 1896. 
Dear  Sik:  In  the  original  Wilson  bill  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
duty  on  cotton  suspenders  35  per  cent;  this  rate  was  changed  in  the 
Senate  to  45  per  cent,  with  the  understanding  that  when  the  bill  was 
taken  into  conference  the  rate  would  probably  be  made  40  per  cent,  and 
that  was  what  the  rate  had  been  under  the  originiJ  McKinley  tanfi 
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bill  We  feel  confident  that  Major  McKinley  would  not  want  the  tariff 
on  our  goods,  the  Guyot  hygienic  suspender,  higher  than  40  per  cent, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  and  it 
always  was  Mr.  McKinley's  idea  not  to  put  any  exorbitant  tariff  on 
articles  which  could  not  be  made  in  this  country.  The  reason  these 
suspenders  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  is  that  tbe  yarn  can  only 
be  spun  iu  France,  and  they  have  been  made  by  the  same  family  for  so 
many  years  that  they  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection  which  can 
not  be  excelled. 

Our  idea  is  that  40  per  e^nt  would  be  the  right  tariff  on  these  goods, 
for  the  reason  that  they  should  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  man. 

They  retail  in  this  country  at  50  cents  per  pair,  and  at  a  tariff  of  40 
per  cent  this  can  be  continued,  but  if  it  is  made  any  higher  the  price 
would  have  to  go  np,  and  no  domestic  manufacturer  would  be  benefited, 
because  the^e  goods  can  not  possibly  be  made  here,  as  we  said  before, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  yarn  can  not  be  spun  here. 

OsTHEiMER  Bros. 


SHOE  AND  COJISET  LACEN^GS  AND  BRAIDS. 

(Paragraph  263.) 

A  COMPOUND  BUTT  KEGOHMENDEB. 

Ansonia,  Conn.,  December  14j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  ajjd  Means: 

We  have  about  2,000  machines  in  good  running  order  on  shoe  and 
corset  laces  and  braids.  We  think  there  should  be  a  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  when  made  of  unglazed  cotton 
yarns.  When  made  of  glazed  or  in  part  of  ghized,  there  should  be  a 
dut}'  of  35  cents  per  i)ound,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  presume 
there  should  be  a  similar  duty  when  composed  partly  of  rubber,  even 
when  the  yarn  used  is  unglazed,  but  we  are  not  largely  interested  in 
the  matter.    The  same  also  of  silk  and  mohair. 

Eespectfully,  Ansonia  O.  and  G.  Co., 

By  W.  F.  Osborne. 

BRAIDS  OF  COTTOK,  SELK,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  263.) 

A  COKFEHSATOBT  COMPOXnfD  DUTY  BTECESSABT. 

New  York,  December  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
respectfully  represent  to  your  honorable  body  the  necessity  for  revision 
of  the  tariff  affecting  braids  manufactured  of  cotton,  Schedule  1;  silk, 
Schedule  L;  wool.  Schedule  K;  metal,  Schedule  0;  braid  buttons, 
Schedule  N. 

As  yams  form  our  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  braids,  a  suf- 
ficient difference  should  exist  between  the  rates  of  duty  that  are  levied 
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on  onr  raw  materials  and  tbe  finished  product  of  the  braiding  machine. 
In  order  to  have  adequate  protection  on  all  onr  manufactures,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  rates  on  braids,  in  all  above  schedules,  exceed 
those  on  yarns  by  not  less  than  the  rates  levied  on  braids  exceeded 
those  on  yarns  in  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  of  1890.  We  are  in  favor  of 
a  compound  duty. 

The  Bbaid  Manufacturers'  Association 

'     OF  THE  United  States. 
Henry  W.  Schloss,  Chtnrman^ 
11.  W.  Strassberger,  Vice-President^ 
Fred  A.  Kurshbedt,  Treasurer^ 
A.  S.  Waitzfblder,  Secretary^ 

Committee, 


ELASTTIC  AKD  K0:N^ELASTIC  WEBBIN^G, 

(Paragraph  263.) 
SCHEDXTLE  AND  RATES  EEGOMMEHBED. 

Mr.  Bussell  (Connecticut),  of  the  committee,  presented  statement 
from  Mr.  W.  S.  Osborne,  3f  the  Ansouia  O.  &  0.  Co.,  of  Ansonia,  Coiiuu, 
manufacturers  of  suspenders,  skirts,  and  corset  materials,  as  follows: 

Wo  would  like  inclosed,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  new  tariff  bill: 

As  cloth  is  a  web,  but  not  so  called  in  trade,  we  have  introduced  as  a  definition 
for  our  purfiOBes  goods  made  on  looms  adapted  to  weaving  less  than  12  inches  in 
width.  This  is  arbitrary,  and  the  party  who  formulates  the  clauses  can  vary  it, 
but  there  should  be  some  limit,  and  we  think  this  as  good  as  any,  Just  as  twenty-one 
years  is  as  good  an  age  for  voters  as  any  other.  The  page  inclosed  covers  all  ^web- 
bing of  every  name  and  nature,  elastic  and  nonelastic,  and  is  so  drawn  as  to  cover 
many  loopholes  in  nrevions  tariffs.  It  is  not  designed  to  prohibit  importations, 
bnt  to  help  our  market  to  some  extent. 

Nonelastic  ribbons,  banding,  beltings,  gimp,  galloons,  gorings,  hat  trimming^ 
surcingle  web  and  webbing,  by  whatever  name  known,  woven  on  narrow-fabric  looms 
or  machines  best  adapted  to  weaving  goods  of  less  than  12  inches  in  widUi;  also, 
nonelastic  cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacing,  of  which  the  principal  mate- 
rial nsed  in  their  manufacture  is  not  more  costly  than  cotton  yarns,  10  cents  x>er 
pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

When  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  glazed  cotton  yams,  mohair,  worsted,  wool, 
or  any  material  more  costly  than  cotton  yams  and  other  than  silk  or  imitations  of 
silk,  35  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

When  composea  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk  or  imitations  of  silk,  or  of  material  not 
otherwise  specified,  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

An  additional  25  cents  per  pound  to  all  the  above  when  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  rubber,  gutta-percha,  wire  springs,  or  any  other  elastic  substances. 


COTTOK  DAMASK. 

(Paragraph  264.) 

THE  RATES  OF  1890  WERE  NOT  PROHIBITIVE. 

NiOETOWN,  Philadelphia,  December  26^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  write  you  in  reference  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  present 
tariff,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  our  product  of  turkey  red  dam- 
ask,  which  is  included  in  the  Schedule  I,  bearing  35  per  cent  duty. 
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We  would  refer  you  to  the  letter  replying  to  the  Hon.  D.  W.  Voor- 
hees's  circular  of  December  20, 1893,  asking  for  detailed  information  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  United  States  Senate.  This  let- 
ter is  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  46,  Committee  on  Finance,  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress, second  session,  as  No.  5588.*  The  conditions  are  about  the  same 
DOW  as  then.  Our  prices,  owing  to  the  extreme  dullness  of  the  last 
two  years,  are  less  than  30  cents.    The  cost  of  labor  is  about  the  same. 

We  would  ask  for  a  restoration  of  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  which  was 
the  rate  in  the  bill  of  1890,  and  was  so  far  from  having  been  prohibi- 
tory that  the  importations  of  these  goods  for  1890,  1891,  and  1892 
doubled  each  year  on  the  importations  of  the  year  previous. 

Bbadbubt  Bros. 


LOOMS  THAT  ABE  IDLE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

About  five  years  ago  the  McKinley  tarifif  encouraged  us  to  put  in  a 
section  of  wide  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  red  damask  tablecloth. 
For  a  year  or  eighteen  months  we  had  orders  for  all  we  could  make  at 
27i  cents  per  yard. 

*Oar  product  is  tarkey-red  danuMk,  ased  for  table  covers  and  classified  as  cotton 
damask  in  tlie  eastom  schedules,  bearing?  40  per  ceut  duty. 

Onr  pnxlnction  in  1881  was  $40,000,  and  in  1892  its  value  was  $140,000. 

For  the  last  five  years  we  have  run  sleadily  sixty  hours  per  week,  uutil  last  Jane, 
when  we  closed  onr  mill,  and,  with  the  exception  of  our  running  20  per  cent  of  onr 
machinery  foi-ty  hours  per  week  during  last  December,  wo  have  been  standing  idle 
since.  Our  class  of  goods  is  used  largely  by  the  working  people,  and  being  thrown 
oat  of  work  they  have  used  what  money  they  had  or  could  get  for  food  and  clothing, 
SDd  tablecloths  became  luxuries  and  their  sale  stopped. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  (40  per  cent)  is,  we  thiuK,  low. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  our  cost  is  labor,  for  which  foreign  manufacturers  pay  less  than 
half  the  rat-es  we  do,  and  as  many  other  items  of  cost  also  favor  them  they  can  pay 
the  40  per  cent  and  still  compete  with  us.  In  fact,  the  keenest  competitors  we  have 
are  the  importers,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  also  rapidly  improving  and 
cheapening  their  goods. 

A  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  duty  would  amount  to  3  cents  per  yard  on  our 
goods,  and  could  onl^  be  met  by  a  reduction  of  20  per  ceut  in  wages. 

Oar  raw  material  is  cotton,  now  free;  and  half  of  the  drugs  we  use  in  dyeing  are 
also  free.  The  balance  of  the  drugs  if  made  free  of  preseut  duties  (averaging  50 
per  cent)  would  save  ns  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  goods. 

The  present  graded  duties  seem  to  us  fair,  giving  the  greater  protection  to  the 
goods  reciuiring  the  greater  labor  cost. 

In  1884  our  price  was  38  cents:  1890, 38  cents;  1892,  36  cente;  at  present,  33|  cents; 
in  each  case  with  a  discount  of  7  per  cent. 

Kone  of  our  goods  are  exported. 

We  pay  6  per  cent  for  money. 

We  do  not  think  the  cost  of  living  has  varied  since  1884. 

Wages  have  decreased  since  last  June. 

Immigration  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  skilled  labor.  In  fact,  the  best  of  our  help, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  from  Scotland  and  Germany.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
labor  is  skilled. 

We  employ  60  men,  at  from  $10  to  $18  per  week ;  83  women,  $6.50  to  $10  per  week; 
7  boys,  $4,  and  7  girls,  $3.50  per  week. 

Oar  cost  of  manufacture  has  decreased  since  1883.  Tlie  exact  extent  of  the  de- 
crease we  can  not  give.  We  pay  about  10  per  cent  less  for  cotton  yam,  and  have 
rednc^d  the  labor  cost  by  improvements  in  system  and  machinery.  All  mill  supplies 
have  decreased  in  price. 

Oar  selling  price  decreased  5  percent  in  1892  and  7  per  cent  more  in  last  November. 
We  think  the  tariff  discussion  and  fears  of  great  changes  in  rates  of  duties  is  the 
canse  of  the  business  depression.  If  Congress  would  abandon  tariff  revision,  we 
think  business  would  slowly  get  back  to  its  condition  of  1892. 
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This  price  gave  us  a  fair  profit  for  the  capital  invested,  bat  jast  as 
soon  as  the  agitation  about  the  Wilson  tariff  arose  these  goods  dropped 
iu  price  from  27^  to  18  cents,  making  the  price  far  below  what  they  can 
be  produced  for  in  this  country,  and  on  this  account  our  looms  have 
been  idle  ever  since,  and  we  are  not  alone  on  these  goods.  We  were 
glad  to  hear  that  Bradbury  Bros.,  of  Germantown,  brought  this  article 
before  the  committee  when  you  were  considering  the  cotton  schedule. 
We  know  of  no  article  that  has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  Wilson 
tariff'  bill  as  this  has  been,  and  we  do  hope  and  pray  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  have  the  same  duty  placed  on  these  goods  that  the 
McELinley  tariff  had. 

PoRTEE  &  Dickey. 


SAFETY  FUSE. 

(Paratrraph2r>4.) 
A  SPECIFIC  BUTT  ST OT  LESS  THAN  NIHE  GEHTS  A  POUHD  ASKED. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  safety  fuse,  doing  business  in 
Connecticut,  >iew  York,  Michigan,  and  California,  beg  to  present  the 
following  facts  that  can  be  proved : 

A  member  of  one  of  these  companies  visited  Europe  this  last  summer 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  as  to  the  manufacture  of  safety  fuse  and 
its  costs,  and  the  advaijitages  of  Europe  over  our  country. 


Ger- 
mauy. 


First,  labor  per  day.  women 

labor  per  day,  men 

Second,  fine  cotton  yarn,  jter  pound 

Third,  tine  j ate  }'am,  per  pound 

Fourth,  cotton  cloth,  per  yard 

Fifth,  powder,  jier  keg , 
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2.00 


Greater 
United  here  than 
States.   ,     .  in 

I  Europe. 


rtr  cent. 

$1.50 

5U0 

2.00 

300 

2.20 

66 

;J£t 

4.50 

30 

125 

Under  Schedule  I,  paragraph  264,  the  present  duty  on  safety  fuse  is 
36  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  equal  8  cents  per  pound,  net 
weight.  .We  are  opposed  to  ad  valorem  duties,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
miums thus  necessarily  put  on  undervaluations,  which  now  exist  and 
which  have  seriously  crippled  the  home  establishments  for  the  past  two 
years.  We  tlierefore  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  make  the  duty 
specific,  at  not  less  than  1)  cents  per  pound. 

Ensign,  Bickford  &  Co., 

Shmhtiryj  Conn. 
The  Climax  Fuse  Co., 
No.  271  Broadtcayy  Kevo  Yorky  X.  Y. 
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EGYPTIAN  COTTON. 

(Freo  list,  Paragraph  458.) 
STATEMEirr  OF  MR.  W.  R.  GEAIO.  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Tuesday,  December  29^  189G, 

Mr.  Ceatg  said : 

Mr.  Ghairmau  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  committee,  I  come  before^you  in 
the  interest  of  the  cotton  growers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  who  raise 
what  is  known  as  extra  staple  cotton.  Now,  the  importation  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton  comes  directly  into  contact  with  that  grade  of  cotton.  The 
importation  of  it  has  increased  very  materially  in  the  past  ten  years, 
lip  to  that  time  there  is  a  section  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  sonthern  portion  of  Tennessee  which  can  raise  this  spe^'ial  variety 
of  cotton  very  much  more  profitably  than  they  can  the  shorter  lengths, 
bat  in  the  past  few  years  the  importation  of  Egyptian  cotton  has  driven 
out  this  industry  to  a  large  extent,  and  eventually  will  drive  it  entirely 
oat  of  that  section,  and  the  short  growers  of  cotton  there  want  this 
protection  on  this  special  variety  of  cotton,  and  that  means  a  duty  on 
Egyptian  cotton. 

Now,  ten  years  ago  Egyptian  cotton  was  prtictically  twice  the  value 
of  what  it  is  to-day,  and  at  times  in  the  past  four  years  it  has  been  very 
mach  lower  than  it  is  to-day;  and  the  way  they  have  of  selling  their 
cotton  to  the  American  manufacturer  is,  at  whatever  our  price  is,  it 
seems  they  can  always  undersell  us  just  enough  to  get  their  cotton  in, 
and  they  are  pursuing  that  policy  from  year  to  year  and  making  the 
time  on  which  they  sell  it  to  the  American  manufacturers  so  much  more 
favorable  than  what  the  Southern  grower  is  able  to  do  that  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  the  Eastern  spinner  to  buy  it  on  account  of  the  cheai)ness 
and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  sold.  Now,  the  product  of  this  Egyptian 
awd  extra-staple  cotton  is  very  largely  sold  to  the  better  and  more  well- 
to-do  people  of  this  country,  and  it  all  goes  into  fine  goods,  and  we  think 
it  is  but  right  that  the  cotton  growers  in  that  section  of  the  South  should 
be  protected.  It  is  one  of  the  few  industries  there  for  which  they  can 
ask  for  protection,  and  it  is  one  where  protection  can  be  given  without 
any  hardship  to  anyone,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  does  this  extra  staple  cotton  sell 
for  than  the  other? 

Mr,  Cbaig.  Well,  sir,  in  the  past  three  months — I  am  personally  in 
the  cotton-buying  business — I  have  sold  it  for  over  twice  the  price  of 
the  ordinary  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  in  excess 
of  the  other! 

Mr.  Craig.  Now,  the  cotton  which  comes  in  greatest  competition 
with  our  cotton  to-day  sells,  landed  in  the  New  England  mill,  at  prob- 
ably between  11  and  12  cents — somewhere  around  11 J  cents. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  something  like  3  cents  more  than  the 
other. 

Mr.  Craig.  The  corresponding  grade  of  upland  cotton  grown  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama  would  sell  for  about  7  J  or  7J  cents,  so  it  is  prob- 
ably 4  to  5  cents  a  iKJund  more.  This  varies,  for  while  the  cotton 
market  has  a  very  material  effect  on  the  price  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
extra  staple  cotton,  at  the  same  time  the  shorter  lengths  of  cotton 
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may  go  down  3  cents  a  pound  and  tbe  long  lengths  go  up,  so  it  is  as 
dift'erent  as  though  it  were  two  separate  products. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  extra  staple  produce  such  a  rich,  flossy 
gloss  as  the  Egyptian  f 

Mr.  Craig.  In  a  great  many  respects  the  Egyptian  cotton  is  superior 
to  ours,  arid  in  some  respects  ours  is  superior  to  the  Egyptian.  There 
are  very  few  articles  made  of  Egyptian  cotton  to-day  but  what  can  be 
made  of  American  staple  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  used  largely  for  a  glossy  class  of 
goods t 

Mr.  Craig.  Our  staple  cotton  can  make  that  as  well  as  the  Egjrptian, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  same  gloss  t 

Mr.  Craig.  It  has  not  the  peculiar  silkiness,  but  it  goes  in  the  same 
goods.  To  show  you  what  I  mean,  there  are  a  great  many  spinners  in 
Massachusetts  and  Ehode  Island  who  buy,  alternately,  Egyptian  and 
American  cotton.  Whenever  the  Egyptian  price  is  so  they  can  buy  it 
for  less,  they  buy  the  Egyptian,  and  whenever  the  American  price  is 
less  they  buy  the  American,  so  we  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Egyptian  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to  raise  this  extra  staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Craig.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  the  pen^entage  is  considerable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  yield  to  an  acre  is  not  so  large  as  the  shorter  length.  Then,  in  regsurd 
to  seed  cotton,  it  takes  a  larger  amount  of  the  seed  cotton  to  make  a 
500-pound  bale  than  it  does  of  shorter  lengths. 

The  Chairman.  But,  considering  all  things,  would  you  say  it  cost  3 
or  4  cents  more  per  pound  to  raise! 

Mr.  Craig.  Unless  we  are  getting  much  larger  prices  than  we  are 
getting  to-day  and  have  done  for  the  past  two  seasons,  this  section  is 
going  out  of  the  raising  of  that  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  4  cents  per  pound  more? 

Mr.  Craig.  Hardly  that.  Until  the  importation  of  the  Egyptian  cot- 
ton had  grown  to  such  a  point  as  it  has  to-day  there  was  nearly  100  per 
cent  and  some  years  three  and  four  times  as  much  of  this  staple  grown 
as  has  been  raised  this  year,  on  account  of  the  premium  not  being  large 
enough  to  tempt  the  growers  to  plant  it;  but  this  long  staple,  or  extra 
staple,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  one  that  we  can  grow  considerably 
if  protected,  because  we  had  a  good  many  obstacles  to  overcome  origi- 
nally. In  fact,  there  was  a  peculiar  decay  of  the  plant  because  the  soil 
was  called  upon  to  produce  a  longer  fiber,  and  it  has  taken  six  years  to 
build  up  the  seed  to  produce  anywhere  near  what  the  shorter  lengths 
would  and  at  the  same  time  give  silkiness  of  fiber  and  strength  of  fiber, 
and  in  addition  to  the  effect  upon  the  cotton  raised  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  it  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  sea  island  cotton  of  Georgia 
and  Florida,  because  this  Egyptian  cotton  also  came  in  competition 
with  the  lower  grades  of  the  Florida  and  Georgia  sea  island  cotton 
which  was  affected  by  this  importation  of  the  Egyptian. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  proportion  of  the  9,000,000  bales  is  of  that 
character! 

Mr.  Craig.  I  should  say  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  there  would  be  100,000  bales  of  this  cotton  grown. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  much  was  it  last  yeart 

Mr.  Craig.  I  should  say  last  year  there  were  100,000  bales  of  it.  I 
should  say  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  this  year  there  were  100^000  bales 
of  that  cotton  grown  that  came  directly  in  contact  with  the  Egyptian. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  yon  estimate  the  production  of  that  class 
of  cotton  in  this  country  at  100,000  bales! 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir ;  but  what  the  product  of  the  Georgia  and  Florida 
sea  islands  is  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whsrleb.  What  was  the  importation  of  this  class  of  cotton 
from  Egypt  last  yearf 

Mr.  Craig.  The  cotton  season  is  reckoned  from  September  1  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  there  was  shipped  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  into  this 
country  last  year  59.339  bales. 

Mr.  WHESL.ER.  Those  bales  average  about  400  pounds  eachT 

Mr.  Craig.  I  will  explain  that  point  in  a  moment  when  I  get  through. 
This  is  from  the  port  of  Alexandria,  but  how  much  came  from  Liverpool 
shipped  from  Alexandria,  and  from  other  ports,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  amount  shipped  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Craig.  No;  but  I  know  it  was  very  much  larger  the  year  before. 
That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Eyans.  That  is,  it  was  larger  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  T 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  due  to  the  depression  in  this  country 
the  American  spinners  had  not  the  demand  for  the  finer  goods  and 
consequently  did  not  buy  the  cotton  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Whrelbr.  Does  any  of  this  cotton  called  <«  Nankin,"  which  I 
presume  is  China  cotton,  come  in  competition! 

Mr.  Craig.  No,  sir;  it  comes  somewhere  else. 

The  Chairmak.  Sea-island  cotton  is  finer  and  more  valuable  than 
the  Egyptian  f 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir.  It  goes  into  a  grade  of  very  fine  numbers. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pounds  in  the  Egyptian  bales,  we  do 
not  know  just  why  they  make  their  bales  so  much  heavier  than  we 
make  ours  in  this  country.  Now,  the  South  is  pretty  fairly  well  up  in 
the  handling  of  cotton,  as  they  raise  a  lot  of  it — about  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  product  of  the  world,  I  believe — and,  personally,  I  do  not  see 
any  advantage  in  making  the  bales  so  heavy,  except  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  legislators  of  this  country  in  importing  it  here,  because 
their  bales  are  50  per  cent  heavier  than  ours  (they  average  750  pounds), 
and  they  have  made  the  terms  on  which  they  sell  it  and  everything 
about  as  favorable  as  possible  to  the  American  spinner,  and  they  come 
in  here  and  sell  it.  They  have  left  nothing  undone  to  introduce  this 
cotton  to  the  American  i^pinner.  They  have  sold  on  terms  that  have 
been  surprising  in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  from  the  official  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
importation  of  Egyptian  cotton  into  this  country  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ending  JnneSOyWhichamounts  to  43,574,760  pounds,  valued  at$5,100,000. 
The  valuation  seems  to  be  12  cents  a  pound  for  the  Egyptian  cotton  T 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes.  I  figured  on  this  Alexandria  importation,  and  I  am 
not  positive  whether  that  includes — different  lines  of  firms  import  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  and  that  is  what  I  have  from  Alexandria,  but  whether  that 
includes  cotton  shipped  to  those  firms  at  Liverpool  or  elsewhere  I  can 
not  say. 

The  Chairman.  This  includes  all  the  Egyptian  cotton. 

Mr.  EussELL.  Do  you  know  the  relative  cost  of  producing  the 
Egyptian  cotton  and  your  staple  cotton  f 

Mr.  Craig.  From  what  I  know  of  the  raising  of  the  short  and  staple 
cotton,  the  Egyptian  cotton  must  be  made  at  a  profit  to  someone. 

Mr.  KussELL.  What  is  the  relative  cost  and  profitf 
Mr.  Craig.  They  raise  it,  I  understand,  with  almost  pauper  labor. 
They  do  not  have  a  great  many  of  the  things  to  contend  with  that  we 
have.    They  do  not  have  the  grass — that  is,  they  do  it  entirely  with 
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iuaudation,  and  they  have  no  rains  to  contend  with,  and  one  of  the 
most  expensive  things  in  the  cotton  crop  is  to  keep  the  grass  down 
until  the  plant  has  grown  so  high  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  difference  in  cost  is  the  difference  in  labor? 

Mr.  Obaig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  want  protection  in  this  to  protect  the  labor? 

Mr.  CBAia.  If  we  can  get  this  industry  to  such  a  point  where  we  can 
perfect  it  so  we  can  raise  it  as  profitably — that  is,  get  as  great  amount 
for  the  same  lint  as  we  now  do  on  the  shorter  cotton — we  would  not  ask 
any  protection,  because  I  do  not  know  a  country  which  can  raise  cotton 
as  cheaply  as  the  South. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  extra  staple 
cotton  can  produce  goods  of  about  the  glossiness  and  silkiuess  as  those 
made  of  Egyptian  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Cbaig.  I  know  of  those  interested  in  the  importation  of  Egyptian 
cotton  who  have  asked  every  spinner  with  whom  they  have  had  any- 
thing to.  do  for  a  good  many  years  if  he  was  willing  to  see  a  duty  pat 
upon  Egyptian  cotton,  and  with  one  single  exception  they  all  said  they 
did  not. 

•  Mr.  Wheeleb.  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  informed  that  the  rent  of 
the  best  Egyptian  land  was  $35  per  acre,  and  that  that  land  belonged 
to  the  Government.    Is  it  that  high  nowt 

Mr.  Cbaig.  I  don't  know.    That  price  would  be  exorbitant. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  My  information  came  from  Colonel  Lockett,  who 
was  at  that  time  on  the  staff*  of  the  Khedive. 

Mr.  Cbaig.  Tbe  land  on  which  this  cotton  is  raised  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  can  be  bought  for  $35  per  acre. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  Egypt  done  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  or  private  individuals? 

Mi-.  Cbaig.  It  is  done  by  cotton  firms. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  protection? 

Mr.  Cbaig.  We  want  moderate  protection,  but  at  the  same  time 
enough  to  protect.  I  believe  that  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the 
correct  duty  should  be  3  cents  per  pound  specific.  An  ad  valorem  duty 
would  not  amount  to  anything,  because  it  requires  experts,  and  an  ordi- 
nary person  does  not  know  the  value  of  this  cotton,  unless  it  is  a  spe- 
cific duty.    That  is  the  only  way  we  can  accomplish  anything. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  seed  of  this  character  of  cot- 
ton determines  the  character  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Cbaig.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  say  it  does  not  make  so  much  per  acre,  but  the 
seed  is  not  so  expensive. 

Mr.  Cbaig.  ^o,  sir;  the  seed,  in  some  instances,  where  a  man  has  a 
peculiar  variety,  will  give  the  same  yield  per  acre,  and  yet  this  cotton 
of  peculiar  length  of  staple,  this  special  variety,  would  not  bring  more 
as  a  growing  seed,  especially  not  after  it  gets  scattered  in  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Do  you.  not  know  that  in  1846  we  had  a  high  duty 
and  it  was  contended  at  that  time  that  if  we  took  off  the  duty  cotton 
would  fall  in  price,  and  do  you  not  know  that  the  moment  the  duty  was 
taken  oft' cotton  rose  in  price  until  1860 1 

Mr.  Cbaig.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  in  those  days 
there  were  not  enough  mills  using  any  of  this  Egyptian  cotton.  The 
larger  percentage  of  the  mills  to-day  are  being  built  to  spin  this  char- 
acter of  cotton.    It  is  an  industry  that  has  a  bright  future. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Wliere  are  you  located? 

Mr.  Cbaig.  At  Yicksburg  and  Yazoo  City,  Miss.    This  cotton  can  be 
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raised  Id  Misissippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Lonisiana,  and  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wheeijsb.  It  can  not  be  raised  in  the  bottoms! 

Mr.  Cbaig.  Kot  of  the  proper  fiber.  It  is  weakened  and  makes  it 
poor  iu  spinning  qualities. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  spoken  of  the  superior  weight  of  the  seed 
of  this  class  of  cotton.  What  amount  of  lint  would  be  made  per  acre 
of  the  two  kinds  of  cotton — the  ordinary  cotton  and  this  raised  in 
allavial  bottoms? 

Mr.  Craig.  The  lint  per  acre,  I  believe,  iu  an  entire  crop  of  the  Mis- 
sis^jippi  Valley  would  be  250  to  300  pounds.  Of  this  superior  quality — 
extra  staple — it  would  not  be  more  than  25  to  40  per  cent,  varying  in 
different  years.  Some  years  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  shorter  length, 
but  for  an  average  of  live  to  ten  years  it  would  be  25  to  40  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  would  be  CO  to  75  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  web  of 
this  staple  cotton  t 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir.  It  also  requires  considerable  more  labor  to 
cultivate  it. 

Mr.  McMiixiN.  Wherein  does  the  diflference  consist  in  cultivation! 

Mr.  Craig.  It  requires  more  attention  and  is  raised  on  the  very  best 
land.  The  principal  labor  is  in  picking,  which  is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive iJFOcesses.  If  they  pick  it  roughly  and  get  the  leaves  into  it,  it 
destroys  its  value.    It  must  be  picked  more  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  value  you  say  is  four  cents  per  pound 
greater! 

Mr.  Craig.  From  four  cents  up  to  twice  its  value. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  this  make  goods  as  smooth  as  any  other 
kind! 

Mr.  Craig.  No,  sir;  five  years  ago  the  dil!'erence  between  the  two 
was  probably  ^eater  than  ever  before.  In  the  spring  of  1892  extra 
(Staple  was  probably  higher  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  these  States 
which  I  have  mentioned  had  an  enormous  crop  of  this  extra  staple  cot- 
ton. The  factories  in  New  England  would  have  spun  this  crop  but  for 
the  importation  of  Egyptian  cotton.  It  sent  the  price  down  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1893  the  Mississippi  Valley  practically  abandoned  the 
raising  of  extra  staple  cotton,  because  there  was  so  much  more  trouble 
in  raising  it,  and  the  yield  was  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  shorter 
<:otton.  They  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  that  district.  Some  people 
say  that  they  can  never  begin  it  again  unless  the  price  is  better. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  spoke  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton.  Tell  us  about 
the  quality  of  that  cotton. 

Mr.  Craig.  Florida  and  Georgia  Sea  Island  cotton  is  inferior  in 
qnality,and  the  best  Egyptian  cotton  will  go  into  liner  classes  of  work 
tban  the  lowest  Florida  and  Georgia  Sea  Island.  The  Georgia  and 
Florida  Sea  Island  cotton  is  now  at  a  point  at  which  they  can  buy 
EjOTtian  cotton  for  less,  so  that  they  have  stopped  buying  Georgia 
cotton  and  have  begun  to  buy  Egyptian,  which  leaves  this  surplus  cot- 
ton in  the  hands  of  holders  in  Georgia,  which  they  must  sell  at  the 
Egyptian  price,  whereas  if  the  Egyptian  had  this  duty  to  pay  it  would 
be  kept  out.    In  Florida  they  work  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  advocate  this  protection  because  you  think  it  is 
better  for  the  general  cotton- raising  industry  of  the  South f 

Mr.  Craig.  I  think  so,  and  that  it  will  he  the  means  of  making  every 
part  of  the  South  yield  a  better  class  of  cotton,  and  in  a  number  of  ways 
will  benefit  the  South. 

Mr.  Russell.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  jjeople  of 
tlie  South! 
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Mr.  Obaig.  I  think  nobody  could  have  the  slightest  objection  to  if. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  are  the  highest  grades  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
raised  f 

Mr,  Gbaig.  Kear  Charleston,  S.  0. 

Mr.  Paynb.  Has  not  the  importation  of  cotton  increased  rapidly  in 
the  last  half  dozen  years  f 

Mr.  Cbaig.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  increase  faster  in  the  next  five  years. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.   G.   P.  BAKEE,  OF   THE  LAWEEVGE  MAHU- 
FACTUEnrO   G0HPAF7,   LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Bakeb  said : 

Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  come  pre- 
pared to  make  any  argument  upon  this  question,  because  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  hosi«»ry  I  did  not  expect  the  matter  to  come  up.  I  can,  however, 
give  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  class  of  work  we  do  and  the  cotton  we 
use  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  committee.  I  will  first  say 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  difiereuce  in  value  of  1  cent  i)er 
pound  between  the  Egyptian  grade  of  cotton  and  the  American  cotton, 
which  comes  into  competition  with  it  in  my  work. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  refer  to  the  extra  staple! 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  refer  to  the  extra  staple,  which  I  buy  from  Vicksbur^, 
and  1  think  that  is  the  cotton  referred  to.  I  have  to-day  to  pay  9J 
cents  per  pound  for  it.  I  have  to  buy  Egytian  cotton  for  some  pur- 
poses, and  I  am  paying  for  it  to  day  10^  cents  per  pound.  The  differ- 
ence in  price  which  exists  at  the  present  time  does  not  always  remain 
the  same,  but  varies  materially  from  year  to  year.*  For  our  purpose  we 
buy  Egyptian  cotton  at  1^  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  American 
cotton  that  we  use,  and  we  use  it  in  preference  to  the  American  cotton 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  more  waste  in  the  American  than  in  the 
Egyptian. 

Mr.  Wheelbb.  Do  you  refer  to  the  price  in  Egypt! 

Mr,  Bakeb.  We  buy  the  whole  of  our  American  and  Egyptian  cot- 
ton landed  in  Boston.  I  will  also  say  that  it  can  not  be  used  always  for 
the  same  purposes.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  Egyptian  cotton 
used,  and  will  be  used  anyway.  The  American  can  not  take  the  place 
of  it,  because  we  make  some  classes  of  goods  which  can  not  be  colored. 
The  Egyptian  cotton  is  a  yellowish-brown  cotton.  It  has  a  peculiar 
soft  finish  which  can  not  be  gotten  from  the  American  cotton.  The 
amount  of  Egyptian  cotton  used  has  undoubtedly  been  increasing  to 
some  extent,  but  not  largely.  I  have  not  the  figures,  but  I  think  the 
amount  used  is  about  50,000  bales  of  750  pounds  to  the  bale,  which 
weight  is  50  per  cent  more  than  the  weight  of  the  American  bale.  The 
principal  advantage  in  using  it  is  that  there  is  less  waste  in  it  than 
there  is  in  the  American  cotton,  and  therefore  it  has  more  spinning 
value,  which  accounts  for  that  difference  in  price  to  quite  an  extent. 

Mr.  Whbeleb.  Is  it  compressed! 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  compressed  more  than  the  American  cotton,  and  it 
is  put  up  in  better  shape.  The  bales  coming  from  Alexandria  are 
almost  as  perfect  in  appearance  as  if  they  were  bales  of  goods,  while 
the  American  comes  in  in  a  shabby  condition — bales  with  hoops  off, 
the  ties  cut,  and  the  cotton  streaming  out.  They  are  using  a  better 
packing  over  there  by  putting  on  20  light  bands,  making  it  very  com- 
pact. Besides  that,  we  buy  it  net  weight,  21  pounds  actual  weight 
being  allowed  for  bands  and  ties,  whereas  we  buy  the  American  cotton 
with  the  bands  and  ties  on. 
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Mr.  Whbeleb.  What  proportion  of  the  Egyptian  crop  of  59,000 
bales  comes  to  America  Y 

Mr.  Bak£B.  I  thing  it  is  about  one-sixth,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  that. 

Mr.  WHKE1.EB.  Where  is  it  distributed  t 

Mr.  Bakes.  In  New  England.  I  think  the  expense  of  raising  the 
Egyptian  crop  is  in  the  cost  of  irrigation.  The  cotton-raising  district 
in  Egypt  is  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and  they  have  to  take  water  from 
the  river  Nile  for  the  whole  work.  Tbe  land  has  to  be  irrigated  most 
expensively. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Is  that  land  all  under  the  Government  system! 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  all  under  the  Government  system. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  whether  the  $35  per  acre  includes  the 
privileges  of  irrigation! 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  they  hire  the  water  every  year. 

Mr.  Evans.  Does  the  Government  furnish  the  irrigation  as  well  as 
the  land  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  don't  know.  It  has  furnished  irrigation,  but  I  don't 
know  about  the  land. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  Government  makes  a  charge  for  it  to  the 
occnpantt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  don't  recommend  anything. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  only  spoke  for  the  committee's  information  in  regard 
to  the  difference  in  cost.  It  was  represented  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  four  cents  in  cost,  and  that  is  not  so.  I  have  bought  it  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  I  know. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  think  the  South  would  be  selling  its  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  to  ask  for  this  tariff  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  do  not  want  to  Judge  of  that  question- 


TEE  mnrPTTTR,  TEHH.,  COTTOH  EXGHAHOE  ASKS  FOB  PBOTECTIOH. 

Memphis,  Tenn,,  January  9y  1897. 
Oommittbe  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Memphis  Cotton 
Exchange  it  was  the  unanimous  action  of  the  board  to  indorse  tbe 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  cotton  producers  of  the  South  looking 
to  the  coUectioi)  of  a  duty  by  the  National  Government  on  Egy])tian 
cotton  imported  into  this  country,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  urging  upon  them 
to  favor  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  all  importations  of  Egyptian 
cotton.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  your  attention  is  respectfully 
drawn  to  this  subject,  and  your  favorable  consideration  is  requested. 

That  tbe  importations  of  Egyptian  cotton  have  greatly  increased  from 
year  to  year  and  supplanted  the  use  of  our  staple  cottons  you  will 
note  firom  the  recent  statistics  supplied  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  follows: 

IMPORTS. 


lfi»4K) 10,470 

1890-91 23,790 

1891-02 27,739 

l«2-«3 42,475 

T  H 76 


Baled. 

1893-94 33,6()5 

1S94-95 59,418 

1895-96 * 69,220 
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A  total  for  the  past  seven  years  of  266,718  bales,  equivalent  to  373,505 
bales  American  cotton  of  500  pounds  each.  Importations  of  Egyptian 
cotton  for  this  season  are  estimated  at  85,000  bales,  equivalent  to 
119,000  bales  of  American  cotton.  These  large  importations  ol  Egyp- 
tian cotton  are  replacing  the  staple  cotton  of  this  country,  and  depre- 
ciating, its  value  until  there  is  but  a  small  margin  of  profit  in  its 
cultivation. 

Henbt  Hotter,  Secretary. 


YUSaXDK  WAITS  A  PSOUIBITIVE  DUTT  OH  EOTPTIAV  COTTOV. 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  December  29^  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  stability  and  success  of  the  farming 
industries  of  the  South,  especially  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas,  and  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  Government  over  home  productions  extended  to 
the  States  named  above,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts, 
which  should  be  considered  and  acted  upon  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  while  the  committee  is  engaged  in  reconstructing  the  tariff. 

Long  staple,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Sea-Island  cotton,  is 
produced  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
largely  in  the  southern  counties  of  Georgia,  and  is  the  only  cotton 

Sown  in  Florida.  In  Texas  its  culture,  until  recently,  was  confined  to 
ontgomery  County,  but  this  year  the  area  of  cultivation  has  been 
enlarged. 

These  States  jointly  produced  last  year  about  90,000  bales,  averaging 
350  pounds  each.  This  class  of  cotton  enters  largely  in  the  manu- 
lacture  of  the  finest  qualities  of  cotton  fabrics  and  sewing  threads  in 
the  factories  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  whose  capacity  for  con- 
sumption of  this  quality  of  cotton  about  equals  the  amount  produced 
by  the  States  named. 

During  the  present  year  the  acreage  of  cotton  was  largely  increased 
in  southern  Georgia  and  Florida.  In  the  latter  State  many  of  the 
orange  groves  destroyed  by  the  freeze  of  two  years  ago  have  been 
utili^  in  cotton  culture. 

Greater  care  has  also  been  exercised  by  the  planters  in  selecting 
improved  seed  from  the  best  grades  of  the  staple  grown  on  the  sea 
islands  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  hope  of  realizing  higher  prices  for 
finer  quaUties  of  cotton. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  are  the  habitat  of  the  high-priced  grades  of  long  cotton,  which 
have  no  rivals  for  Oneness  of  lint  and  length  and  strength  of  fiber  in 
this  or  any  other  cotton-producing  country. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  with  all  the  care  which  the  planter  may  bestow 
upon  a  crop,  grown  from  imported  seed,  directly  from  the  sea  islands, 
it  wiU  degenerate  into  a  less  valuable  grade  the  first  year  in  southern 
Georgia  and  Florida,  and  continue  to  deteriorate  each  succeeding  year. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  importing  fresh  supplies  of  fine  seed  annually 
to  make  the  culture  profitable. 

The  ranging  prices  of  our  long  staple  cotton  vary  from  14  cents  to  21 
cents  at  the  Eastern  mills.  The  price  paid  for  labor  on  the  cotton  farms 
varies  from  30  cents  to  75  cents  per  day.  The  acreage  allotted  to  one 
plowman  and  two  hoe  hands  is  20  acres  of  cotton  and  10  acres  of  corn. 
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The  labor  on  a  cotton  farm  begins  in  February  and  ends  in  Decem- 
ber. The  actual  caltivation  ceases  about  the  middle  of  July;  the 
remainder  of  the  time  covers  the  picking  season. 

The  yield  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre  varies,  according  to  the  strength 
aDd  adaptation  of  the  soil,  from  200  to  1,000  pounds.  This  last  quantity 
is  rarely  produced ;  the  greatest  average  seldom  reaches  500  pounds. 
It  usually  takes  from  3g  to  4^  x>OQnds  of  seed  cotton  to  one  of  lint. 

Yon  will  readily  see  that  to  make  the  culture  of  this  variety  of  cotton 
profitable  the  farmer  is  forced  to  avail  himself  of  the  cheap  labor  of 
women  and  children  and  should  receive  not  less  than  18  cents  per  pound 
for  his  lint.  This  year  the  price  of  long  cotton  has  been  far  below  the 
averageof  previous  years. 

The  cause  of  the  low  prices  for  our  long  staple  cotton  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  large  supply  of  the  same  class  of  cotton  (comparing  well 
with  our  medium  grades)  raised  in  Egypt  at  nominal  cost  of  production 
and  thrust  upon  our  markets  by  cheaper  transportation,  in  quantities 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  our  mills  when  running  on 
fiiil  time. 

The  freight  charged  on  bale  cotton  from  this  point  (Gainesville, 
Fla.,)  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  is  71  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  This  added 
to  the  cost  of  pr^uction  enables  Egypt  to  crowd  our  cottons  out  of  the 
markets,  or  force  ns  to  sell  at  their  figures,  from  11  to  13  cents. 

At  the  opening  of  the  market  this  year  it  was  estimated  that  Egypt 
would  furnish  125,000  bales  to  our  mills  against  75,000  furnished  last 
year.  From  the  facts  above  presented  you  can  readily  see  that,  if  the 
growers  of  long  staple  cotton  in  the  States  above  named  are  not  pro- 
tected by  a  tariff  duty  upon  Egyptian  cotton  of  4  or  5  cents  per  pound, 
that  industry  must  languish,  if  not  cease  altogether  in  those  States. 

The  reasons  are  far  more  cogent  for  a  tariff  duty  on  Egyptian  cotton 
than  they  are  for  a  duty  on  wool  as  far  as  relative  costs  of  production 
are  concerned. 

Long  staple  cotton  must,  in  the  near  future,  become  the  leading  staple 
product  of  the  States  named.  High  freight  rates  on  all  early  vegetables 
to  Northern  and  Eastern  markets  are  fast  driving  that  industry  to  the 
wall  and  the  increase  of  acreage  for  cotton  will  soon  be  an  inevitable 
result. 

A  tariff  duty  sufBciently  high  to  drive  Egypt  out  of  competition  with 
as  in  our  own  markets  is  the  only  road  open  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
fiaknners.  The  high  freight  rates  on  vegetables  and  cotton  to  our  mar- 
Isets  and  the  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  freight,  and  cotton 
puts  our  farmers  between  "the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.'* 

As  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Texas  to  secure  protection  against  the  Egyptian  cotton, 
the  Congressmen  of  these  States  respectively  should  hasten  to  support 
a  measure  so  beneficial  in  its  objects  to  their  constituencies,  though  not 
Ailly  in  accord  with  their  political  convictions. 

Gbo.  J.  Abkow. 


EGYPTIAH  OOTTOH  ABSOLUTELT  NEGESSAST. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  5, 1897r 

COKMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MbANS: 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  used  Egyptian  cotton  for  thirty  years  and 
to  protest  against  its  exclusion  or  a  duty  on  it.  For  certain  hosiery 
suid  other  gMds  its  natural  color  is  important,  and  for  fine  yarns  it  is 
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mach  needed.  It  does  not  equal  or  take  the  place  of  sea  island  cotton, 
but  the  loDg-staple  cotton  (l^  to  1^  inches  long)  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  often  of  very  defective  growth,  and  in  some  seasons  the  1  J-inch 
cotton  hardly  exists.  The  Egyptian  cotton  is  better  grown,  of  more 
uniform  fiber,  and  is  much  better  packed.  I  have  often  turned  from  the 
American  to  Egyptian  cotton  when  the  American  crop  failed  to  give 
the  cotton  needed  in  strength  and  quality,  and  then  changed  back 
again  when  a  better  season  gave  a  good  American  growth.  We  need 
this  cotton  in  making  the  fine  yarns  in  competition  with  English  and 
Ooutiuental  spinners. 

Abthub  Lyman, 

President  Hadley  Co. 
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AMERICAN  FIBER  INTERESTS. 

Free  list,  paragraph  497. — Istle  or  Tampioo  fiber.  Jute,  Jnte  bntts,  manila,  sisal 
pM8,  Bnnn,  flax  straw,  flax  not  hackled,  tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  hemp  not  hackled, 
nem\tj  flax,  jute,  and  tow  wastes,  and  all  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable 
substances,  nnmauofactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  act. 

XEXOBIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  THE   VATIOHAL  VEGETABLE  FIBEB 
PBODXFCEBS*  ASSOCIATIOH 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  lly  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Pnrsaant  to  the  orgaDization  of  the  National  Vegetable  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers^ Association,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  14, 1897,  this  association 
being  composed  of— 

Minnesota  Flax  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (F.  H.  Warden  and  A.  H.  Swett). . 

Nebraska  Binder  Twine  Co.,  Fremont,  Nebr.  (B.  W.  Reynolds). 

Floyd  Valley  Flax  Fiber  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (T.  P.  Gere). 

Messrs.  S.  C.  Furlow,  Webber,  Knowlton,  and  Richardson,  Rochester,  Minn. 

£aa  Claire  Linen  Co.,  Ean  Claire,  Wis.  (H.  C.  Putnam). 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Fleming  &  Co.,  Albany,  Wis.  (Frank  Woodhead),  manufacturers 
of  linen. 

Mrs.  O.  N.  Olberg,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Dunn,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  hemp  grower. 

Dt.  a.  W.  Thornton,  West  Femdale,  Wash.,  recently  special  agent  Department 
of  Agricultnre. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Hayes,  agriculturist,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn. 

Prof.  Harry  Snyder,  chemist,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn. 

Jno.  Niblock,  Anderson,  Ind.  (intermittently  in  flax  and  hemp  since  1861). 

J.  K.  Brady,  manufacturer  of  upholstery  tow,  Dodse  Center,  Minn. 

C.  B.  Eenkema,  manufacturer  of  upholsterv  tow,  Clara  City,  Minn. 

Geo.  N.  Lyman,  jr.,  manufacturer  of  upholstery  tow,  Minneapolis  and  Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

John  T.  Smith,  manufacturer  of  upholstery  tow  and  hemp  grower.  Heron  Lake, 
Minn. 

St.  Paul  Linen  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (M.  D.  MiHer). 

Moses  Jerome,  hemp  grower,  Columbus.  Nebr. 

John  Heaney,  hemp  manufacturer,  Grialev,  Cal. 

K.  W.  McRery,  hemp  manufacturer,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

W.  J.  Loughrid^e,  hemp  grower  and  manufacturer,  Lexington,  Ky. 

W.  G.  Dance,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  farmer  in  North  Dakota. 
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The  purpose  of  this  organization  being  to  foster  and  promote  the  ca]- 
ture  and  manufacture  of  vegetable  fibers  in  the  United  States,  by  indi- 
vidual and  associate  effort,  and  by  legislative  enactment  or  otherwise, 
through  its  executive  committee,  herewith  submit  the  following: 

Believing  in  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  industries,  and 
being  cognizant  of  the  almost  otter  extinction  of  the  flax  and  hemp 
fiber  business  (which  formerly  flourished  largely)  because  they  have 
not  been  properly  or  adequately  protected  against  foreign  fibers, 
which  are  produced  either  by  pauper  labor  or  labor  paid  in  a  most  nig- 
gardly manner,  and  feeling  confident  that  these  industries  will  revive 
and  be  largely  upbuilt  if  they  be  but  given  recognition  in  the  tariff 
schedules  to  a  fair  extent — to  the  degree  of  equalizing  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  cost  of  American  as  compared  with  illy  paid  foreign 
labor — we  beg  that  your  committee  place  flax,  hemp,  and  all  foreign 
fibers  upon  the  dutiable  list  at  the  following  rates: 

FLAX. 

Per  pound. 

Hackled  flax,  known  as  ''dressed  line" 5   cents. 

Unhackled  flax 3   cents. 

Hackled  tows 3   cents. 

Another  tows 2   cents. 

HKMP. 

Hackled  hemp,  known  as  ''line  hemp'' 2^  cents. 

Russian  and  Italian  hemps li  cents. 

Tow  of  either  Russian  or  Italian  hemps |  cent. 

Sisal  hemp 1^  cents. 

Manila  hemp .• ij  cents. 

Jute li  cents. 

All  other  fibers  not  herein  specified l^  cents. 

Jute  butts  and  rejections J  cent. 

TOW. 

Upholsterers'  tow,  or  flax  moss ioent. 

Flax  tow  (paper  stock) j  cent. 

Asking  the  benefit  of  your  influence  and  cooperation  upon  the  above 
and  hoping  for  favorable  cx>nsideration,  we  remain, 

F.  H.  Warden, 
B.  W.  Eeynolds, 
Executive  Committee* 
National  Vegetable  Fiber  Producers^  Association, 


FIBEE  RAISnrO  GAH  BE  MADE  PEOPITABLE. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  be  personally  present  at  the  hearings 
of  your  committee  upon  the  schedule  covering  flax,  hemp,  jute,  manila, 
and  other  vegetable  fibers,  and  therefore  take  this  late  opportunity  of 
setting  before  you  our  views  upon  this  subject.  We  have  established  a 
smaU  mill  for  the  production  of  flax  fiber  for  spinning  purposes,  and  are 
using  our  best  endeavors  to  educate  the  farmers  to  raise  flax  for  this 
purpose  and  have  made  some  material  progress,  but  it  is  daily  more 
apparent  to  us  that  there  is  a  dire  necessity  for  an  imx)ort  duty  upon 
flax  and  hemp  fibers  and  tows  if  we  expect  to  live  and  to  expand  this 
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industry  to  any  extent  whatever.  Every  requisite  of  climate  and  soil 
is  now  prevalent  here  in  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  for  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  this  industry  npou  a  very  large  basis,  and  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  quality  of  product  which  we  have  already  obtained,  although 
only  established  a  comparatively  short  time.  Our  farmers  have  found 
the  raising  of  flax  straw  for  fiber  the  best  paying  crop  they  have  had 
this  last  season,  but  these  prices  which  we  have  to  pay  and  the  cost  of 
labor  make  it  questionable  if  others  will  go  into  this  business  unless 
there  is  some  i^ditional  incentive  than  the  prices  now  obtainable  in  our 
markets,  and  we  believe  this  can  only  be  improved  by  adequate  protec* 
tion  upon  these  fibers  against  foreign  fibers  produced  by  labor  that 
costs  50  to  75  per  cent  less  than  ours. 

Oar  flax  is  obtained  by  the  expensive  process  of  water  retting,  such 
as  is  followed  by  the  Belgians,  French,  Irish,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries who  produce  the  highest  grades  of  fiber.  But  a  very  serious  doubt 
exists  in  our  minds  if  we  can  continue  to  pay  the  cost  of  our  labor  and 
compete  with  foreign  flax,  unless  some  protection  is  given  us  by  the  pay- 
mentof  duty  by  this  foreign  flax.  We  think  only  a  fair  protection  would 
be  aiSbrded  our  industry  by  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  i)ound  on  hackled  flax, 
known  as  ^^ dressed  line;"  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  scutched  flax^ 
known  as  ^Mine"  flax;  and  also  the  same  upon  tows,  known  as  ^'hackle 
tows;"  while  other  grades  of  tow  should  pay  at  least  2  cents  per 
pound.  Under  such  protection  we  belive  that  the  flax  and  hemp  indus- 
try would  become  a  business  of  vast  magnitude  in  this  country,  and  we 
do  not  see  how  they  can  become  such,  until  practically  the  above  rates 
of  daty  are  established.  It  is  our  opinion  also  that  all  foreign  fibers 
including  sisal  and  manila  hemp,  Kew  Zealand  flax,  jute,  Eussian. 
French,  Italian,  Hungarian  hemps,  and  tows  made  from  them,  should 
all  ]>ay  duty  of  some  sort;  but  as  to  the  amount  of  these,  the  writer 
does  not  feel  competent  to  state,  because  of  not  being  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  those  fibers  as  with  flax  and  hemp.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  give  your  serious  consideration  and  cooperation 
along  these  lines,  as  in  that  way  we  may  grow  at  home  these  valuable 
fibers  instead  of  sending  our  money  abroad  for  them.  Were  there  a 
question  of  our  ability  to  grow  these  flbers  it  might  be  difl'erent,  but 
our  ability  to  grow  them  is  abundantly  established  as  numerous  testi- 
monials of  ours  testify. 

We  now  beg  to  say  that  the  following  seem  to  us  only  fair  and 
adequate: 

Hackled  flax,  known  as  <<  dressed  line,"  5  cents  per  pound ;  unhackled 
fiax,  or  merely  '^  scutched  flax,"  3  cents  per  pound ;  hackle  tows,  3  cents 
per  pound ;  all  other  flax  tows,  2  cents  x>er  pound. 

In  connection  with  this  I  beg  to  state  that  we  follow  the  extremely 
expensive  water  retting  process,  similar  to  that  of  Belgium,  which  pro- 
duces the  finest  grades  of  flax,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  alone  is  75  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  amount  requisite  to  produce  the  fiber.  While  it  is 
true  that  flax  may  be  called  the  "raw  material"  of  the  spinners,  it  is 
oar  manufactured  stock,  and  with  this  heavy  outlay  for  cost  of  labor, 
amounts  named  above  are  certainly  not  excessive.  There  is  another 
process  followed  for  producing  flax — that  followed  by  the  Canadian 
mills,  and  Messrs.  James  Livingston  &  Co.,  of  Yale,  Mich.,  which  is 
called  the  dew  retting  process,  and  consists  of  spreading  the  flax  straw 
Qpou  meadows  and  allowing  the  dews  and  rains  to  ret  it — a  similar 
process  to  that  of  producing  Kentucky  and  other  American  hemps, 
This  process  is  considerably  less  expensive  than  the  water  retting  proc- 
ess, of  which  we  are  the  sole  exjwnents  in  this  country  at  this  time. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  with  proper  protection,  a  vast  industry  will 
spring  up  in  a  very  short  time,  and  our  own  State  of  Minnesota  is 
eminently  fitted  to  stand  at  the  head  of  this  list. 

Minnesota  Flax  Co.,     . 
F.  H.  Warden,  President. 


JUTE  A  DECEPnOH  AHD  FEAUD. 

Kew  York,  lyccemher  J29j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Sboddy  is  wool's  greatest  foe  and  our  people's  worst  enemy.  The 
grinding  up  of  old  rags,  ever  growing  weaker  and  nastier,  drives  down 
the  price  of  wool  and  clothes  us  with  poorer  garments.  It  is  x>erpetual 
motion.  Woolgrowers  keep  posted  on  shoddy.  There  is  no  value  in 
it,  only  for  the  selfish  and  greedy  to  deceive  and  swindle  us  with  it. 
Shut  it  out. 

Jute  is  a  shoddy  fiber.  In  report  No.  8,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  culture  of  hemp  and  jute  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Charles  Richard  Dodge  says  (p.  7)  that  jute  has  destroyed  our 
hemp  industry;  that  thirty-seven  years  ago  we  produced  75,000  tons 
per  year,  and  last  year  hardly  5,000  tons.  On  page  23  he  says  that 
during  1894-95  over  160,000  tons  of  jute  fiber  and  butts  were  imported 
here.  On  page  28  he  says  that  several  American  plants,  called  weeds, 
produce  better  fiber  than  jute;  that  jute,  compared  with  other  fibers, 
is  very  inferior;  that  it  has  little  durability,  can  not  stand  dampness, 
and  rapidly  deteriorates.  On  page  29  he  says  that  sooner  or  later  its 
use  as  a  cheapener  will  be  viewed  as  a  criminal  offense. 

If  we  need  and  can  use  cheap  fibers  like  jute  we  can  grow  them  here, 
and  our  agricultural  interest  will  give  them  to  us.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  with  us  poor,  cheap  trash,  but  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  let  the 
rotten,  fallen,  5-cents-a-day  labor  of  India  flood  us  with  its  filth.  The 
amount  of  cheap  foreign  fiber  trash  sent  here  is  beyond  finding  out;  it 
is  in  many  things  woven  or  spun  that  come  here.  In  !N^ovember,  Cal- 
cutta says  there  is  430,000  bales  of  jute  afloat,  and  of  this  only  22,000 
bales  were  for  the  United  States.  But  in  some  shape  most  of  the  bal- 
ance gets  here.  Put  a  heavy  specific  duty  on  it  and  on  everything 
which  it  is  a  part  of.  It  will  come  in  in  spite  of  any  duty  you  put  on 
it,  but  if  we  must  have  it  a  heavy  duty  will  help  us  to  grow  it  here.  At 
present  it  is  to  cotton  what  shoddy  is  to  wool,  and  fills  our  houses  with 
millions  of  pounds  and  yards  of  fiber  trash,  where  good  cotton  should 
go,  to  be  used  by  thrifty  women  for  clothes  and  garments. 

The  question  of  a  duty  on  jute  raw  material  is  an  imx)ortant  one. 
The  jute  people  are  working  to  have  it  come  in  free;  they  say  woven- 
cloth  manufactured  goods  will  be  put  iipon  the  dutiable  list.  The  only 
intelligent  argument  in  favor  of  jute  is  that  it  is  used  for  bale  covering. 
There  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  jute,  raw,  on  the  free  list.  We  may 
have  twenty  mills  using  it.  We  have  thousands  of  mills  injured  by  it. 
It  is  made  the  basis  of  oilcloth,  carpets,  and  drapery,  and  is  used  as 
cordage.  It  is  always  a  cheapener,  a  deception,  and  a  fraud.  Please 
give  this  careful  thought. 

Thomas  M.  Letson. 
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GOOD  FIBEBS  GAH  BE  PEODXFCED  HEBE. 

EoCHESTBE,  Minn.,  January  5, 1897. 

CoifMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  interested  in  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  flax  and  flax  fibers,  and  having  investigated  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing up  the  industry  in  this  country,  find  that  we  have  all  the  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  producing  the  flax,  but  that  we  can  not  successinlly 
compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  other  countries  in  the  manufacture 
thereof  unless  we  are  afforded  protection.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  just  as  good  fiber  can  be  produced  here  as  can  be  pr')duced 
anywhere,  but  unless  protection  is  afforded  capital  can  not  be  induced 
to  invest  in  the  manufacture  thereof  on  the  large  scale  necessary  to 
make  it  successful. 

We  therefore  ask  that  your  committee  give  this  matter  careful  atten- 
tion, and  see  that  a  sufficient  duty  is  placed  upon  all  foreign  fibres, 
including  jute,  sisal,  manila,  Eussian  hemp,  Italian  hemp,  and  tows 
made  from  them,  as  well  as  flax  and  flax  tows,  but  particularly  upon 
flax  and  flax  fibers. 

We  believe  that  if  this  industry  is  properly  protected  it  will  become 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  Northwest. 

Geobge  Weber. 
E.  A.  Knowlton. 

S.  0.  TURLOW. 

H.   M.  BiCHARDSON. 


A  PLADT  AMEBICAH  PAUPEB. 

Kinsley,  Kans.,  January  7, 1897 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  neither  power  nor  wealth,  though  I  have  sacrificed  fifteen 
years  of  my  life  and  almost  two  hands  to  the  development  of  American 
fibers.  I  am  to-day  but  a  plain  American  pauper.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  spinners  be  told  that  American  farmers  and  fiber  pro- 
ducers must  be  as  adequately  protected  as  they.  It  costs  more  to 
produce  one  pound  of  fiber  than  it  does  to  produce  one  x)ound  of  yarn. 

Wm.  J.  J,  Cunningham. 


TAX  OV  FOBEIGir  FIBEBS. 

Fremont,  Nebr.,  December  29^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  United  States  of  America  is  adapted 
climatically  to  the  production  of  practically  all  the  vegetable  fiber 
required  by  the  various  demands  of  its  people.  Actual  commercial 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  m  the  southern  sections  of  our 
country  sisal,  ramie,  and  jute  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  while  the 
Northern  States,  not  excepting^  those  where  irrigation  is  necessary,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Mr.  Dodge,  oi  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  has  charge  of  fiber 
investigation,  in  his  report  says  that  vegetable  fibers  to  the  value  of 
(46,000,000  are  imported  annually  into  the  United  States,  (25,000,000 
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of  which  could  be  retained  at  home  by  the  production  of  fibers  to  whicb. 
our  country  is  adapted.  If,  then,  we  can  produce  our  own  veg^etable 
fiber  in  this  country,  the  question  is,  Why  do  we  not  do  itt 

The  answer  to  this  question  involves  an  analysis  of  all  the  facts  a»iid 
conditions  which  surround  the  business  of  fiber  production,  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  The  elements  of  cost  wliich  enter  into  the  production 
of  fiber  are  practically  the  same  in  foreign  countries  as  in  our  own,  the 
principal  item  in  both  being  that  of  labor.  The  term  "labor"  is  one  of 
wide  signification,  as  applied  to  the  fiber  producer  of  America.  It  me&ns 
the  farmer  and  his  hired  men.  They  are  enterprising  and  intellig'ent. 
Their  desire  is  to  secure  a  competency  for  old  age,  to  give  to  their  chil- 
dren the  advantages  of  our  civilization,  and  they  demand  as  a  reward 
for  their  labor  a  suflicient  comx)ensation  to  maintain  and  improve  their 
condition. 

The  term  labor  as  applied  to  the  production  of  fiber  in  foreign  conn- 
tries  means  something  entirely  difi'erent  from  that  of  this  country.  It 
means  m  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  home  of  mauila  production,  a  scuii- 
civilized  native  cooly ;  in  Yucatan  and  the  Bahamas  it  brings  to  view  the 
degraded  peon  and  Indian;  in  India,  the  great  cesspool  of  disease  and 
cheap  products,  where  our  imported  jute  is  produced,  it  means  a  stand- 
ard of  living  which  is  still  desirous  of  feeding  infants  to  the  sacred 
crocodiles  of  the  Ganges;  while  tbe  labor  which  produces  Bus8ian 
and  Italian  hemp  is  even  at  this  time  affording  ground  for  Congres- 
sional action  looking  to  its  exclusion  from  this  country.  We  do  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  quote  authority  in  proof  that  the  wages  paid  for 
labor  in  the  countries  mentioned — Philippine,  Yucatan,  Bahama,  India, 
Eussia,  and  Italy — are  very  much  lower  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  one-fourth  the  pay  received 
by  the  labor  of  this  country  would  be  considered  a  princely  pay  for 
them. 

The  situation  as  it  presents  itself  might  be  properly  compared  to  two 
mighty  armies  standing  ready  to  engage  each  other — the  one  civilized, 
enlightened,  intelligent,  and  worthy,  the  other  semicivilized,  uncivilized, 
and  despicable.  The  reward  oflered  the  victorious  one  is  the  grandest 
trophy  of  the  modern  commercial  world,  namely,  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying the  American  markets. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  the  commanders  in  chief  of  both  these  great 
armies  of  labor,  and  hold  the  balance  of  power  which  shall  determine 
to  whom  the  prize  shall  be  awarded.  Either  one  of  two  things  must 
happen  if  fiber  is  produced  in  this  country;  either  the  wages  paid  these 
two  armies  must  be  reduced  to  a  common  level,  or  a  tariff  fortification 
constructed  which  shall  exclude,  except  upon  the  payment  of  a  tariflF 
high  enough  to  protect,  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  tropics. 

In  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  proper  measure  of  protec- 
tion is,  it  will  assist  materially  the  investigation  if  you  take  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  fiber  consumers  of  the  United  States  are  identically 
those  who,  under  proper  protection,  will  be  fiber  producers.  As  an 
illustration,  the  farmer  who  now  consumes  binder  twine  produces  wheat 
or  corn^  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  purchases  twine  made  of  sisal 
or  manila.  Let  us  instance  a  wheat  farmer  who  requires  binder  twine 
for  his  harvest.  He  must  produce  and  sell  of  wheat  enough  to  pay  his 
twine  bill.  The  more  wheat  he  raises  the  more  twine  he  uses.  Sup- 
pose that  instead  of  selling  wheat  to  pay  his  twine  bill  he  produces 
five  acres  of  American  hemp  or  flax,  which  is  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  binder  twine,  the  fiber  of  which,  under  protection,  he  could  sell 
at  a  fair  profit.    By  so  doing  he  has  accomplished  a  triple  purpose;  he 
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^^maAe  a  profit  on  his  fiber  with  wliich  he  can  buy  his  twine;  he  has 
teiucedliis  acreage  of  wheat,  thereby  enhancing  its  price,  and  he  has 
tarthcr  Yieiped  to  retain  in  this  country  a  portion  of  tbe  $30,000,000 
wbich  we  iu*e  now  annually  sending  abroad  for  liber  under  a  no-tariff 
scbedule.  In  our  judgment,  such  action  as  would  bring  about  tbe  pro- 
duction of  domestic  fibers  would  affect  favorably  a  larger  percentage 
of  our  people  than  any  other  one  measure  which  Congress  can  enact. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Dodge, 
made  to  the  Agricultural  Dei)artment,  footnote,  page  CO,  report  1892, 
as  follows : 

It  is  claimed  that  if  manila,  sisal,  snnn,  New  Zealand,  and  other  hemp  sahstitntea 
are  placed  npon  the  list  of  free  raw  materials  it  will  be  because  some  oi  the  farmers 
in  the  West  have  demanded  it,  in  view  of  the  present  agricaltural  depression,  to 
cheapen  the  present  cost  of  binder  twine.  No  doubt,  shonld  this  oconr,  the  few  man- 
ataciaring  firms  in  the  United  States  who  prodnre  binder  twino  from  foreign  ftbers 
will  thank  these  farmers  who  have  actually  aided  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
much-desired  object  that  they  have  beim  unable  to  bring  about  through  their  own 
efforts.  There  are  many  Western  farmers,  however,  who  look  at  this  matter  in  its 
true  light,  ns  is  shown  by  the  large  corre8ponden<>e  of  the  Department  relating  to 
fiber  matters  received  since  the  fiber  investigation  began.  These  farmers  see  what  is 
the  fact — that  every  pound  of  binder  twine  used  can  be  made  of  native- grown  fibers ; 
that  the  twine  will  be  as  good  as  the  best  mauila,  run  as  many  feet  to  the  pound,  and 
can  be  produced  at  a  saving  of  at  least  4  cents  a  pound  from  the  present  prices. 
With  free  foreign  fibers,  the  saving  to  the  farmers  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  will 
not  he  over  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  farmer  will  get 
any  advantage. 

Mr.  John  Heaney,  formerly  of  Illinois,  now  of  California,  a  competent 
anthority  on  fiber  production,  says  3,000,000  acres  of  land  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  fiber  consumed  iu  this  country,  and  the  ques- 
tion suggests  itself  to  him,  as  it  should  to  any  reflective  mind.  Would  it 
not  be  good  policy  when  our  agricultural  interests  are  so  depressed  to 
give  them  the  healthful  stimulant  which  would  bo  afforded  by  taking 
out  of  competition  in  the  productiou^f  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
rye  these  3,000,000  acre«  and  produce  n-om  them  fibers  for  our  own  use, 
as  a  protective  tariff  will  dof 

As  stated,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  the  fibers  can  be  suc- 
cessfully produced  in  the  United  States.  American  hemp  production 
has  been  carried  on  more  extensively  than  any  other  fiber  used  for 
cordage^  and  its  history  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  inim- 
ical legislation  upon  production  and  manufacture.  Under  a  protective 
policy  the  business  of  producing  American  hemp  fiber  attained  large 
proportion.  In  Kentucky,  which  has  been  and  still  is  the  lieaviest 
producer,  it  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  crops  raised  by  the 
farmer.  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  in  a  way  were  large  pro- 
ducers of  hemp,  and  as  many  as  75,000  tons,  or  150,000,000  pounds,  were 
produced  in  a  single  year.  Now  it  is  the  exception  to  meet  a  person 
outside  of  a  few  localities  who  knows  what  a  hemp  field  is  when  he  sees 
one.  Think  of  it:  A  crop  that  should  be  grown  as  a  staple  all  over  our 
country  has  hardly  a  place  in  the  list  of  farm  products.  In  our  State — 
Nebraska — there  are  about  4,000  acres  of  hemp  raised,  while  the  binder 
twine  used  by  that  State  alone  would  require  the  product  of  five  times 
that  amount  of  land.  Now,  instead  of  producing  75,000  tons  of  fiber 
per  annum,  we  are  producing  of  American  hemp  fiber  in  this  country 
about  5,000  tons.  The  people  who  formerly  raised  the  other  70,000,000 
are  raising  com  and  other  cereals  that  barely  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

Tbe  effect  of  taking  off*  the  tariff  from  fiber  and  reducing  that  on 
binder  twine  to  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  has  completely  annihi- 
lated tbe  business  of  manufacturing  binder  twine  from  American  hemp. 
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There  are  possibly  one  or  two  concerns  making  it  in  a  small  way,  bat 
their  existence  emphasizes  how  great  has  been  the  destruction  wrought 
in  the  business.  Factory  after  factory,  all  over  the  country,  have  been 
comj>elled  to  abandon  the  business,  causing  a  loss  of  investment  in 
plants  and  machinery  which  run  into  the  millions.  Our  concern,  the 
Nebraska  Binder  Twine  Company,  closed  its  twine  department  in  ISO-I:, 
and  has  made  no  twine  since.  But  the  most  complete  illustration  of 
the  utter  impossibility  of  competing  with  foreign  fiber  without  a  tariff 
is  aflforded  by  the  Minnesota  State  prison.  When  first  they  entered 
into  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  foreign  fibers  were  high  in  price 
and  American  hemp  low  proportionately.  Accordingly,  a  soft  fiber 
plant  was  installed  and  ran  for  several  years  on  hemp,  making  excellent 
twine  and  giving  good  results.  Gradually,  however,  Yucatan  and 
Bahama,  as  well  as  Manila,  had  increased  their  production  to  such  a 
point  that  the  price  of  fiber  declined,  aided  by  the  free-of-duty  schedule, 
to  so  low  a  figure  that  American  hemp  could  not  be  raised  and  made 
into  binder  twine  in  competition  with  it.  So  with  convict  labor,  capital 
provided  by  the  State,  with  no  interest  charge,  and  a  home  market  the 
State  was  compelled  to  put  in  hard-fiber  machinery,  and,  accordingly, 
3,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  sisal  are  used  in  the  Minnesota  prison,  while 
the  flax  grower  of  the  State  feeds  to  stock  or  burns  his  flax  straw. 

With  a  tariff  which  would  enable  him  to  properly  handle  his  flax,  a 
paying  industry  would  to-day  be  in  existence  in  Minnesota — ^that  of  pro- 
ducing flax  fiber  for  cordage  and  linen.  And  we  are  glad  just  now  to 
be  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  flax  and  hemp 
interest  of  Minnesota,  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  January  12, 1897,  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  determination  to  make  itself  heard  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  history  of  the  prison  plant  at  Stillwater  is  the  history  of 
every  hemp  twine  factory  in  the  country.  True,  hard-fiber  factories  have 
failed,  but  from  reasons  which  are  foreign  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. A  stock-jobbing  transaction  and  a  legitimate  business  of  manufac- 
ture are  very  distinct  enterprises.  We  refer  to  the  failure  of  the  National 
and  United  States  cordage  companies,  known  as  the  trust.  When  any 
concern  starts  out  to  do  all  the  business  in  its  line  done  in  this  country,  as 
they  did,  and  ignore  regular  business  methods,  undertaking  at  the  same 
time  to  control  the  fiber  market  of  the  world,  it  is  very  apt  when  brought 
to  book  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  in  the  end  that  it  ha«  no  visible 
means  of  support.  The  manufacturer  of  hard-fiber  cordage  as  well  as  of 
soft-fiber  cordage  have  a  good  right  to  be  protected  in  their  business, 
but  neither  has  the  right  to  say  that  he  who  produces  the  fiber  in  this 
country  is  not  equally  entitled  to  protection.  Cordage  is  a  staple  com- 
modity; it  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  commercial  world;  but  the  old 
stock  argument  that  the  country  can  not  produce  its  own  fiber  should 
be  discounted  nowadays.  The  contrary  is  known  to  be  true.  Not 
alone  in  the  manufacturing  of  binder  twine  has  the  free  importation  of 
fiber  manifested  its  ruinous  effects. 

At  one  time  in  this  nation's  history — and  that  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago — all  the  bagging  used  in  covering  the  grain  and  cotton 
of  this  country  was  made  from  flax  fiber.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  of  flax  were  grown  for  seed  and  fiber  by  the  farmer  at  a  profit 
to  all  concerned.  Kow,  what  condition  confronts  the  investigation? 
The  material  used  for  burlap,  jute,  is  not  only  grown  in  India,  but,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  bagging  used  on  American  grain  and  cotton  is  the 
product  of  Indian  looms,  operated  by  the  labor  of  that  country.  If 
the  cotton  grower  believes  he  is  discriminated  against  by  the  placing 
of  a  duty  on  jute  let  him  take  a  few  of  his  fertile  acres  froiii  the  domain 
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of  old  EAug  Cotton  and  raise  bis  own  jute.  He  can  do  it  successfully; 
experiments  are  in  evidence  to  prove  it,  and  the  reports  ou  the  subject 
give  great  encouragement  to  the  business  of  jute  production  in  our 
Southern  States.  The  jute  imported  into  this  country  in  1895  took  out 
17,000,000  of  our  gold,  which  all  were  trying  to  keep  at  home  by  putting 
it  under  bonds.  Suppose  we  try  the  experiment  of  $50  a  ton  on  jute 
and  jute  butts,  and  keep  that  $7,000,000  at  home?  The  interest  alone 
on  the  $7,000,000  which  we  lose  annually  for  jute  would  more  than  com- 
pensate the  advanced  price  in  bagging  and  cordage.  The  hemp  and 
tows  imported  from  Russia  and  Italy  have  also  absorbed  a  field  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  twines  and  warps  which  belong  to  our  flax  and 
hemp  growers. 

In  fact,  the  whole  policy  of  admitting  fiber  tree  is  a  national  business 
blander.  'So  one  has  been  benefited,  and  thousands  have  been  injured. 
The  American  has  seen  his  job  go  glimmering  across  the  waters  to  those 
people  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  flag,  who  pay  no  taxes  here, 
whose  sympathies  with  our  institutions  are  lukewarm,  who  love  us  only 
because  we  have  opened  our  doors  and  invited  them  in  to  the  rich  feast 
of  supplying  the  American  market  with  fiber,  while  our  own  people  are 
starving  and  crying  for  bread. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  should  recommend  a  tariff  of  not  less 
than  $50  per  ton  on  every  kind  of  fiber  imported  into  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  from  a  letter  received  by  this  concern  from 
V.  P.  Travers,  of  Travers  Bros.  Company,  New  York,  one  of  the  largest 
consumers  of  American  hemp  in  this  country :  ^<  Unless  Congress  places 
a  tariff  on  flax  and  hemp  the  business  is  doomed." 

The  Bepublican  platform  has  honored  hemp  with  special  mention  and 
promised  it  ample  protection.  It  now  remains  for  Eepublican  Congress 
to  fulfiU  the  pledge. 

Nebraska  Binder  Twine  Company, 
By  B.  W.  Eeynolds,  President. 
O.  H.  P.  Shivley, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Chioaoo,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  learn  by  the  newspapers  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  influ- 
ence  your  committee  to  recommend  a  duty  on  raw  jute,  flax,  hemp, 
sisal,  and  manila.  We  have  had  some  experience  with  all,  and  have 
the'  largest  mill  in  the  country  for  spinning  the  two  last  named  into 
binder  twine,  of  wWch  during  the  last  season  we  made  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  used  in  the  country. 

Flax  we  have  grown  experimentally  and  experimented  with  largely 
to  find  methods  of  quick  retting  by  chemical  or  other  means.  The 
country's  capacity  for  growing  it  is  unlimited,  and  if  American  ingenu- 
ity could  find  the  way  of  preparing  the  fiber  cheaply  no  tariff  would 
be  needed  to  make  its  growth  profitable;  but  we  do  not  believe  any 
practicable  tariff  will  produce  that  result. 

As  to  jute  and  hemp,  we  have  a  mill  and  a  set  of  machinery  for  spin- 
ning either  one  into  binder  twine,  and  for  awhile,  by  great  effort,  we 
sold  the  product  at  a  price  far  below  that  of  twine  made  from  sisal  and 
niauila,  but  we  bad  to  abandon  the  manufacture  from  lack  of  demand, 
SHid  to-day  nothing  except  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  sisal  and  manilla 
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woald  induce  the  farmer  to  use  either  jute  or  hemp  binder  twine;  that 
is,  twines  made  from  the  so-called  soft  fibers. 

Sisal  and  manila  are  now  the  only  materials  used  for  making  binder 
twine,  excei>t  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  New  Zealand  Sax  that 
is  used  by  certain  mills  to  adulterate  twines  containing  manila.  The 
amount  of  binder  twine  used  in  this  country  is  not  known  accurately, 
but  it  is  probably  about  the  same  as  that  of  rope,  and  it  varies  with 
the  harvest,  heaviness  of  straw,  etc.  Estimates  vary  from  50,000  to 
60,000  tons.  At  the  former  conservative  figure  a  duty  of  $25  a  ton  on 
manila  and  sisal  would  be  a  tax  on  the  farmers  of  $1,250,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  rope,  and,  in  our  opinion,  neither  that  nor  a  dutj'^  three  times 
as  high  would  force  hemp  twine  on  the  market,  and  we  say  this  with 
an  idle  mill  in  which  we  have  manufactured  it  and  in  which  we  might 
begin  at  any  time.  Both  binder  twine  and  the  raw  material  from  which 
it  is  made  are  on  the  free  list,  and  the  popular  demand  for  free  twine 
was  such  that  no  party  would  dare  restore  the  duty,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  no  interest  worthy  of  consideration  demands  a  change  iu 
the  law.  Under  it  the  only  importations  of  binder  twine  have  been 
from  Canada,  and  amounted  last  year  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
consumption,  whereas  the  price  for  twine  and  rope  to  the  consumer 
has  been  lessened  by  the  amount  of  duty  taken  off  the  fibers.  We 
have  never  taken  part  ourselves  in  any  of  the  various  attempts  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  old  tariff*  of  $25  a  ton,  although  there  were 
manufacturers  of  twine  and  cordage  before  your  committee  who  testi- 
fied that  its  removal  would  oblige  them  to  shut  their  mills  and  move 
their  machinery  to  Yucatan  and  cheap  labor.  The  result  predicted 
has  not  happened,  but  a  duty  on  raw  material  and  none  on  the  manu- 
factured goods  would  be  an  outrageous  measure  and  shut  every  mill  in 
the  country  without  benefiting  the  growers  of  American  hemp,  so  far 
as  its  use  in  binder  twine  is  concerned;  and  if  a  duty  on  binder  twine 
is  impossible,  certainly  a  tariff  on  the  raw  material  is  impracticable  if 
there  is  any  logic  in  a  tariff  law. 

The  manufacturers  are  already  in  competition  with  the  "  low-priced 
labor"  of  all  the  world,  and  that  the  price  of  their  product  is  low  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  any  imports  from  diflerent  countries,  even 
though  water  transportation  is  so  cheap.  There  are  twine  and  cordage 
factories  enough  in  this  country  to  produce  three  times  what  the  con- 
sumption requires,  and  the  competition  of  this  number  of  mills — maiiy 
acquired  at  bankrupt  sale — proves  further  that  profits  must  already  be 
at  a  minimum. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  at  the  moment  to  find  any  memorandum 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Canadiau  mills,  but  the  Consumers'  Cordage 
Company,  which  includes  only  a  portion  of  them,  has,  we  judge,  a 
capacity  of  well  above  25,000  tons  of  twine  and  rope  a  yeai*,  and  if  with 
the  other  mills  it  is  not  to  day  equal  to  producing  all  the  binder  twine 
and  cordage  needed  in  the  United  States,  they  would  be  in  that  posi- 
tion very  soon.  At  present  they  are  protected  against  us  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  tariff'  of  12i  per  cent  on,  not  the  cost,  nor  the 
wholesale  price  of  binder  twine  "in  the  United  States,  but  the  country 
dealers'  cost  price. 

Besides  the  direct  increased  cost  to  the  farmer  of  a  duty  on  raw 
material  there  would  also  be  the  increase  caused  by  the  larger  capital 
required  by  the  manufacturers,  and  as  binder  twine  is  done  up  in  bur- 
lap sacks  a  duty  on  them  would  also  add  to  the  cost  of  the  farmers' 
twine. 
'    We  trust  you  will  pardon  the  length  at  which  we  have  written. 
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Bnsinesa  needs  a  little  rest  from  uncertainty,  and  nothing  but  the 
injustice  that  might  be  done  if  only  the  representatives  of  selfish,  and 
in  most  cases  unimportant,  interests  are  to  be  lieard  would  induce  us  to 
protest.  Most  of  the  statements  to  which  our  letter  refers  are,  if  cor- 
rectly reported  in  the  newspapers,  ill  founded  or  based  on  unjustified 
assumptions  and  assertions. 

Deering  Harvester  Company, 
By  Charles  Deering,  Secretary. 

THE  JLHXJSBXSTS  OP  JUTE  COVSTJMEES. 

Philadelphia,  January  4, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  to  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  raw  jute,  there  appears  no  just  cause 
for  such  stand,  except  it  be  inspired  by  fear  on  the  part  of  hemp  and 
flax  manufacturers  that  the  granting  of  equitable  consideration  to  the 
jnte  industry  may  work  to  their  detriment.  Surely  their  interests  are 
of  too  much  irarport  and  their  mode  of  working  too  well  established  to 
be  disturbed  by  so  much  cheaper  'a  commodity  as  jute.  It  would  thus 
appear — and  this  I  hope  never  to  be  forced  to  believe — that  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  only  can  prompt  such  an  action. 

It  can  hardly  be  the  object  of  the  hemp  men  to  foster  an  industry 
which  does  not  exist,  and  by  reference  to  Mr.  Eichard  Dodge's  recent 
report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  will  see  that  even  he 
(albeit  the  stated  success  on  "expiarimentaj  farms")  points  forcibly  to 
the  fact  that  there  still  remains  the  insurmountable  obstacle  of  pre- 
paring the  fiber  to  any  extent-  at  all  for  practical  purposes. 

It  is  thus  made  evident  that  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  encouraging  any 
capitalist  willing  to  begin  jute  culture  on  an  efficient  and  large  scale, 
aid  most  first  be  given  to  anyone  capable  of  discovering  a  method  of 
treating  jute  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  spinners. 

So  remote  is  such  a  success  that  at  least  until  something  definite  has 
been  done  claiming  any  merit  in  overcoming  such  obstacles  no  tax  can 
be  imposed  with  any  equity  on  raw  jute,  nor  should  the  consumption 
of  jute,  which  is  about  100,000  bales  annually  in  the  United  States,  be 
interfered  with  until  such  a  time  as  we  are  in  position  to  compete 
against  Hindoo  labor  by  means  of  proper  machinery. 

All  these  fact^,  as  forming  a  just  argument  against  the  placing  of 
duty  on  raw  jute,  should  be  taken  carefiilly  into  consideration,  also,  by 
the  growers  of  hemp  and  flax  in  the  United  States,  who  will  certainly 
grant  that  although  their  industry  might  be  benefited  in  years  to  come, 
and  when  they  are  so  situated  as  to  supply  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bales  of  their  fibers  to  replace  the  enormous  quantity  of  jute  now  con- 
sumed and  indispensable  to  the  American  farmer  as  to  many  other 
industries,  not  until  then  can  they  argue  in  favor  of  a  tax  which  will 
be  a  direct  loss  to  all  jute  consumers.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  tax 
on  raw  jute  will  simply  enhance  the  cost  of  its  various  products  to 
Americans,  and  that  the  hemp  and  flax  men  will  be  only  helping  foreign 
competition,  as  the  serious  evil  of  such  a  competition  will  be  enhanced 
by  placing  importers  on  an  advantageous  footing  to  the  exent  of  the 
duty  80  imposed,  to  remedy  which  an  additional  protection  would  have 
to  be  granted  to  counteract  the  unavoidable  effect,  an  effect  which 
herap  and  flax  growers  and  manufacturers  are  not  in  position,  and  will 
not  be  for  many  years,  to  avert. 

The  fact  that  jute  can  be  grown,  as  stated  before  your  committee,  in 
T  H 77 
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any  place  south  of  Lexington,  is  of  no  value ;  for,  even  granting  this,  the 
growing  of  the  plant  amounts  to  nothing  for  commercial  purposes. 
*'  Raw  jute"  becomes  such  wlien  only  the  cuttings  from  the  plant  are 
prepared  for  treatment  by  jute  manufacturers;  before  then  it  is  but  a 
valueless  stick  of  wood;  and  if  millions  of  tons  were  given  as  a  gift  in 
such  a  state  to  the  jute  mills,  it  would  prove  only  a  costly,  useless 
article,  hardly  fit  for  fuel,  and  certainly  entirely  devoid  of  its  great  value 
as  containing  a  fiber.  In  a  country  covering  such  a  vast  area,  having 
all  changes  and  conditions  of  climate,  almost  any  i)lant  and  tree  can  be 
made  to  grow  and  prosper;  but  to  utilize  them  for  their  specific  merit 
is  what  the  political  economist  must  establish,  not  to  waste  labor  and 
capital.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  mulberry  tree  grows, 
and  acres  upon  acres  could  be  made  to  develop  it.  But  of  what  good 
to  the  United  States,  where  we  have  no  silkworms  to  feed  upon  its 
foliage t  Surely  the  silk  industry  could  never  be  benefited  by  simply 
growing  the  mulberry  tree.  The  placing  of  a  duty  on  raw  silk  fix>m 
foreign  countries  would  never  make  the  tree  more  valuable  to  us  or 
foster  an  industry  which  as  in  the  case  of  American  raw  jute,  does  not 
exist. 

A.  V.  Dbe, 
Of  the  Schlichter  Jute  Cordage  Company. 

ABBinOVAL  STATEMEirr  SUBHITTEB  B7  MB.  BEE  DT  BEHALF  OF 
VARIOUS  JUTE  MILLS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  2^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Schlichter  Jute  Cordage  Company, 
of  Philadelphia;  the  Planet  Mills,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  and  others,  begs  ' 
to  petition  that  the  duty  on  jute  yarns  (12  pounds  to  IS  pounds)  be 
placed  on  a  specific  basis  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  specific,  equivalent  to 
35  per  cent,  at  least,  ad  valorem,  as  under  the  McKinley  bill.  Also 
that  the  duty  on  jute  carpets  be  placed  at  6  cents  per  square  yard 
instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  at  present. 

We  would  also  urge  that  burlaps  be  placed  on  the  old  McKinley  tariff. 

A.  V.  Dee, 

VOETHWESTEBH  FLAX. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  recently  in  Minnesota  and 
other  Northwestern  States  a  most  promising  start  has  been  made  in 
manufacturing  flax  fiber  products.  At  least  a  large  part  of  the  immense 
amount  of  flax  straw  now  wasted  should  be  utilized.  We  have  no 
infant  industry  which  can  more  properly  ask  for  at  least  temporary 
encouragement  by  tarift*  legislation.  Our  farmers  purchase  twine  from 
abroad  to  bind  an  immense  amount  of  flax  raised  for  seed,  whereas  the 
flax  straw  would  make  fiber  too  good  for  binding  twine,  yet  this  straw 
is  burned  or  rotted  into  manure.  We  have  a  few  struf^gling,  new,  long- 
line  factories,  and  an  inspection  of  them  last  season  makes  me  feel  that 
this  industry  is  worthy  of  general  encouragement. 

W.  M.  Hays, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Minnesota  State  University. 
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HEMP. 

(Paragraph  266.) 
STATEMENT   OF   MB.  LESLIE  COMBS,  OF  LEXIHOTOir,  K7. 

Saturday,  January  2^  1897. 

Mr.  Combs  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  in  1890  I  was  the  largest 
grower  of  hemp,  I  think,  in  this  country.  By  the  passage  of  that  bUl 
Bisa],  manila,  and  jute,  which  are  largely  substitutes  for  hemp,  were 
put  upon  the  free  list,  practically  destroying  the  profit  of  growing 
hemp,  and  since  that  time  I  have  not  grown  an  acre  of  the  product. 
1  therefore  come  before  you  to-day  absolutely  without  any  selfish  inter- 
est in  this  matter,  because  my  business  has  been  so  directed  now  that 
probably  even  if  a  fair  protection  was  put  upon  the  raw  material  I 
would  not  reengage  in  the  business.  But  my  community,  my  class,  the 
farmers  of  Kentucky,  and  the  agricultaral  laborers  of  Kentucky  are 
almost  dependent  for  reasonable  compensation  for  their  labor  upon  the 
growth  of  hemp,  and  I  come  before  you  to-day  in  their  int.(»re8t.  Hemp, 
as  it  is  grown  in  Kentucky,  is  almost  altogether  a  labor  crop.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  other  agricultural  product  tbe  per  cent  of  cost  of  which 
is  80  largely  represented  by  labor  iis  is  hemp.  Hemp,  as  it  comes  from 
the  farmer's  hands,  represents  at  least  50  per  cent  of  its  value  in  a 
low-priced  labor,  and  no  process  that  is  put  upon  it  by  the  manufac- 
turers, who  talk  about  their  finished  goods,  ever  adds  so  much  a  per 
oeut  of  labor  as  its  original  production  puts  in  it. 

We  can  not  grow  in  Kentucky,  under  fair  conditions  of  competition 
with  the  West,  most  of  the  cereals  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  we  have 
been  forced  on  that  account  to  largely  direct  our  attention  to  hemp 
and  tobacco.  The  result  of  growing  hemp  in  Kentucky,  in  its  eftect 
tipon  the  laboring  class,  has  been  this :  We  have  there  the  best  behaved, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  industrious  colored  labor  that  exists 
in  the  United  states.  When  he  ^ot  good  prices  for  his  labor  in  hemp 
he  was  the  best-paid  colored  laborer  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a 
feet  that  to-day,  owing  to  the  fact  there  was  a  time  when  they  were 
able  to  earn  good  wages  in  the  production  of  this  product,  there  is  a 
larger  x)er  cent  of  home  owners  among  the  colored  agricultural  loborers 
of  the  hemp  district  of  Kentucky  than  exists  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

These  men  do  not  expect  such  wages  as  these  other  industries,  whose 
representatives  have  come  before  you,  where  they  talk  about  a  •1.25 
aod $1.50  and  $2  and  $2.50  a  day  as  remuneration;  their  wages  have 
never  b^n  based  upon  a  higher  earning  capacity  than  a  $1  a  day,  and 
with  that  it  is  uncertain  employment.  But  it  was  maintained  at  about 
$1  a  day.  Even  in  slave  times  the  master  required  100  pounds  a  day 
as  a  task — taking  one  item  of  it — in  breaking  hemp.  That  covered 
cost  of  food  and  clothing,  lodging,  fuel,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  even 
ttie  slave  owner  paid  the  slave  $1  a  hundred  for  breaking  hemp  in 
excess  of  this  100  pounds,  while  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  Wilson  bill 
have  reduced  the  wages  of  the  freeman  to  75  cents  and  80  cents  a 
hundred  for  the  same  task  that  the  slave  owner  paid  $1. 

I  want  to  state  the  objections  as  frankly  as  any  other  part  of  this 
thing,  and  one  of  the  objections  we  met  when  we  were  asking  for  rea- 
sonable duties  upon  these  substitutes — Russian  and  Italian  hemp,  sisal, 
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and  manila  aud  jute — was  that  the  committee  had  to  give  cheap  binder 
twine,  and  in  order  to  give  cheap  binder  twine  they  had  to  give  free  raw 
material  to  the  manufacturer.  Gentlemen,  that  idea  does  not  any  longer 
cut  the  same  figure  with  us  that  it  formerly  did.  People  have  found  out 
in  our  part  of  the  country  that  cheap  buying  means  cheap  selling,  and 
the  only  people  that  I  have  met  in  this  country  for  some  time  who  want 
to  sell  dear  and  buy  cheap  have  been  the  gentlemen  who  are  manufac- 
turing these  goods,  and  who  insist  upon  buying  under  free  trade  and 
selling  under  protection. 

It  only  takes  1 J  pounds  of  twine  to  bind  an  acre  of  wheat,  and  if  you 
give  us  the  duty  that  we  think  is  necessary  for  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  this  crop  in  America  it  would  only  add  about  1 J  cents  a  i)ound 
to  the  cost  of  the  binder  twine.  That  would  be  something  like  2^  cents 
per  acre.  Two  and  one-fourth  cents  per  acre  seems  a  very  small  cbarjje 
against  the  production  of  wheat  or  any  other  grain. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Was  hemp  ever  used  as  a  substitute  for  sisal  or  manila 
in  making  binding  twine? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  was  not  used  as  a  substitute  for  sisal  and  manila 
because  it  is  the  best  binder  twine  that  is  grown.  Sisal  and  manila 
were  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  because  they  were  cheap. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Was  there  a  time  before  1890  when  hemp  was  cheap 
enough  so  as  to  be  commercially  used  for  binding  twine? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  sisahand  manila  in 
that,  if  the  grain  is  bound  with  the  latter,  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
there  will  be  occasions  during  an  invasion  of  grasshoppers  when  the 
grasshoppers  will  feed  upon  this  manila  and  sisal  binding  twine  and 
destroy  the  work  done  by  cheap  binding  twine.  Hemp  binding  twine 
resists  such  an  attack  of  grasshoppers,  aud  even  to  this  day,  with  the 
hemp  binder  twine  selling  at  a  very  much  higher  price  in  parts  of  the 
country  subject  to  the  invasion  of  grasshoppers,  it  is  bought  by  the 
farmers  and  the  additional  price  paid  for  it  in  order  to  avoid  that  risk. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  large  factory  in  Illinois  made  hemp  twine  exclusivelyj 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  The  industry  has  been  entirely  destroyed  in  Illi- 
nois, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  free  list.  They  did  not  raise  as  good  a 
quality  of  hemp  as  we  did  because  they  were  unable  to  put  satisfactory 
labor  in  it  aud  they  did  not  give  their  product  tlie  same  care  we  gave 
ours.  They  used  more  machinery  and  produced  an  inferior  quality, 
althougli  tlicy  produced  it  cheaply  and  in  large  quantities.  This  was 
done  both  in  Illinois  aud  l^ebraska,  and  it  has  been  successfully  pro- 
duced iu  Minnesota  and  Missouri.  In  fact,  Missouri  was  perhaps  the 
first  State  in  point  of  production  in  America.  It  can  be  grown  in 
California. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  do  not  raise  it  at  all  in  Missouri  now.  There  used  to 
be  a  very  large  crop  there. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  duty  of  1861  was  $40  a  ton  on  hemp.  That  lasted 
until  1870,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $25.  In  1883  it  was  still  continued 
at  $25.  In  1890  Russian  and  Italian  hemp  remained  at  $25,  but  sisal 
and  manila  and  jute,  which  are  the  real  substitutes  and  the  real  dan- 
gers to  the  production  of  hemp  and  fibers  in  this  country,  were  put 
upon  the  free  list,  and  the  result  was  what  I  am  sure  that  committee 
had  no  idea  of  at  the  time  when  it  consented  to  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  growth  of  flax  is  considered  very  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  and  I  was  wondering  if  hemp  had  the  same  objection. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  does.  You  have  to  raise  it  either  by  a  judicious  coarse 
of  rotation  of  the  crop  on  the  land  or  by  artificial  fertilizer.    It  can  be 
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done  completely  by  the  artificial  fertilizer  of  potash  and  nitrogen ;  the 
product  can  be  maintained  under  its  virgin  soil  condition. 

1  know  no  such  protection  committee  as  formulated  the  McKinley 
bill  ever  drew  up  that  bill  from  an  investigation  in  which  the  points  of 
the  grower  of  the  raw  material  were  presented  to  them.  In  fact,  the 
grower  of  the  raw  material  did  not  at  that  time  even  himself  understand 
bow  fatal  the  free  transportation  of  jute  and  sisal  and  manila  would 
be  to  his  interests. 

I  feel  I  owe  it  to  my  people  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to 
the  influences  that  were  at  work  then  to  destroy  our  business  and  the 
influences  that  have  been  at  work  since,  and  the  influences  that  I  am 
warned  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  committee — not  only  this 
committee  but  upon  this  Congress — in  order  to  continue  these  articles 
upon  the  free  list. 

I  am  a  protectionist  from  principle,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  attack 
the  schedules  that  the  manufacturers  have  had  in  their  interest,  but  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  in  1890  there  was  an  association  in  this  country 
called  the  Hemp  and  Flax  Growers  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 
If  there  was  a  grower  connected  with  it  until  I  was  invited  to  .join  it, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  was  invited  to  join  the  association.  I  was  pleased 
to  do  it. 

I  came  on  here,  and  there  were  a  hundred  of  us,  I  suppose,  of  which 
I  was  the  only  farmer  or  producer  that  I  know  of  in  the  meeting. 
Eeeommendations  based,  I  have  no  doubt,  upon  the  merits  of  the  case 
were  made  upon  all  lists  of  manufactured  goods,  taking  several  hours 
to  consider  them.  When  we  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  raw 
matenal,  no  one  made  a  motion  to  continue  the  tariff  on  raw  material, 
iiDtil  finally  I  suggested  that  the  tarifl'of  1883  should  be  continued  on 
fc^uch  material.  There  was  a  pause  among  these  growers  of  hemp  and 
flax,  and  finally  they  suggested  that. we  might  imperil  the  whole  busi- 
ness if  we  asked  for  too  much.  I  thought  possibly  they  were  right,  and 
so  having  voted  in  the  affirmative  I  thought  we  should  reconsider  all 
these  other  schedules  and  come  first  to  the  raw  material.  But  they 
would  not  favorably  consider  raw  material,  and  so  finally  I  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  Hemp  Growers'  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 

And  the  result  of  the  recommendations,  or  influences,  or  1  don't  know 
what,  at  that  time,  instead  of  giving  us  the  tarift'  schedule  of  1883  on 
sisal,  or  manila,  or  jute,  placed  those  on  the  free  list.  I  wodld  not 
allude  to  that  except  for  one  purpose.  When  it  was  known  that  the 
interests  of  the  grower  and  of  the  laborer  in  Kentucky  were  to  be 
presented  to  this  committee,  I  was  notified  that  if  I  dared  to  even  hint 
at  a  duty  on  jute  the  whole  business  would  be  knocked  out;  that  there 
were  powerful  influences  combined,  and  that  they  would  see  that  if  we 
made  any  effort  whatever  to  put  a  duty  on  jute  we  would  be  punished 
for  it. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  free  trader  taking  a  position  of  that  sort,  or  ask- 
ing that  anything  or  that  everything  should  be  put  on  the  free  list; 
but  I  confess,  when  I  see  those  poor  laborers  around  me,  those  poor 
negroes  who  are  living  in  cabins — and  they  prefer  to  live  in  a  hut  that 
they  own,  where  they  are  under  their  own  roof,  than  to  live  in  a  good 
house  that  they  do  not  own — whon  I  see  these  poor  people,  living  in 
these  inferior  houses,  feeding  upon  coarse  food,  wearing  coarse  clothing, 
when  they  ask  for  a  protection  that  will  enable  them  to  provide  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  life  for  their  families,  and  when  I  see  these  rich, 
influential,  consolidated  influences  thrown  against  them,  it  almost  makes 
my  blood  boiL 
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I  do  not  believe  that  these  j^entlemen  know  what  they  are  doing.  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  realize  the  class  of  men  that  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  grind  down  into  still  greater  depths  of  poverty  by  the  recom- 
mendations which  I  understand  from  their  previous  course  and  by  tlieir 
threats  to  me  they  proi^se  to  secure  from  this  protective  Congress 
which  was  elected  last  fall.  Look  at  our  own  State  with  regard  to  the 
protective  i)olicy.  When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  there  were  60,000 
votes  cast  in  that  State  adverse  to  the  protective  theory.  Last  fall  that 
State  cast  its  electoral  vote  for  protection. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  mean  60,000  majority! 

Mr.  Combs.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  40,000  Democratic  plurality  and 
twenty  odd  thousand  Populistic  votes.  We  suftered  and  perhaps  we 
deserved  to  suffer. 

Mr.  KvANS.  There  was  a  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  this  last 
year  in  favor  of  protection  on  hemp,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  were  only  four  articles  that  were  promised  specific 
protection  in  the  St.  Louis  platform,  as  I  recollect  it — hemp,  sugar, 
wool,  and  lumber. 

We  suffered  more  largely,  I  think,  in  the  McKinley  bill  than  we  other- 
wise would  have  done,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  at  that  time,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  principle  of 
protection.  Previously  we  had  Mr.  Beck  upon  this  committee,  and  if 
you  will  follow  the  hemp  schedule  you  will  see  that  while  Mr.  Beck  was 
a  Democrat  and  a  free  trader  he  had  enough  of  the  old  Scotch  shrewd- 
ness and  care  of  home  to  set  aside  mere  theory,  and  when  we  came  to 
the  hemp  schedule  he  would  say,  ''Well,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  protection  we  will  take  some  of  it  in  ours."  As  long  as  he  was  a 
member  of  this  committee  the  raw  products  fared  as  fairly  as  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Carlisle  did  not  represent  any  section  of  country  that 
grows  hemp,  did  he? 

Mr.  Combs.  Ko;  he  was  from  the  clay  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
they  do  not  grow  anything  much  in  his  district,  except,  perhaps, 
statesmen. 

We  ask,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  schedule  that  will  be  filed,  for  a  $30 
duty  upon  Russian  and  Italian  hemp,  and  $25  duty  upon  sisal,  manila, 
and  jute,  and  we  are  willing  to  concede,  or  rather  we  propose,  that 
instead  of  a  $25  duty  upon  raw  jute,  you  make  the  duty  $20  a  ton,  and 
that  you  will  make  it  a  crime  punishable  by  a  fine  and  an  imprison- 
ment to  sell  jute  goods  as  American  hemp  goods  or  to  color  jute  goods 
in  a  way  to  impose  upon  thcpublic  and  make  them  think  that  they  are 
buying  American  hemp  goods — which  are  vastly  superior  in  lasting 
quality  and  in  strength  of  texture  to  these  goods. 

Why,  gentlemen,  they  have  no  more  right  to  bring  this  cheap,  rotten 
stuff' into  this  country  and  sell  it  for  Kentucky  or  American  hemp  than 
they  have  to  sell  filled  cheese  or  anything  of  that  sort  for  the  genuine 
article. 

We  ask  that  sort  of  a  protection.  We  ask  that  our  Kentucky  hemp 
and  our  American  hemp  shall  not  be  degraded  in  public  estimation  as 
to  its  character,  as  to  its  strength,  by  this  dyed  material.  Jute  is  very 
good  for  some  purposes,  and  it  will  be  imported  largely  even  if  this 
duty  is  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  not  use  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of  goods? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Don't  they  use  it  in  Kentucky! 
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Mr.  Combs.  They  do  not  use  it  on  farms.  No,  we  do  not  use  anyjuto 
on  farms.    We  sell  them  straight  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  enacted  no  law  in  Kentucky,  I  suppose,  against 
that  practice  that  you  complain  off 

Mr.  G0MB.S.  Oh,  we  have  a  Republican  legislature  now,  and  we  will 
try  to  fix  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  that  point  as 
b^ing  something  you  might  accomplish. 

Mr.  Combs.  1  am  glad  to  have  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  speak  of  imitation,  spurious  goods,  etc.;  please 
explain  about  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  1  mean  this  jute,  which  is  of  a  salmon  color,  is  mixed 
with  the  Kentucky  fiber,  which  is  of  a  lead  color,  and  spun  aud  put 
together,  aud  the  jute  is  stained  the  color  of  the  hemp,  in  order  to  pass 
it  oft'  for  American  goods. 

Mr.  PAit^NE.  How  much  duty  should  there  have  to  be  on  the  imitation 
goods  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  that  there  should  be  a  duty 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  placed  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.JPAYNB.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Combs.  Under  my  recommendation,  about  a  cent  and  a  quarter  per 
pound,  because  there  is  little  waste  in  sisal,  and  that  is  the  main  thing; 
and  it  is  the  cheapest  cordage,  probably,  made,  as  far  as  my  informa- 
tion goes.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  but  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing sisal  into  binding  twine  (it  being  simply  a  single  twist)  is  very 
cheap,  and  very  little  in  addition  to  that  would  have  to  be  added  in 
order  to  cover  the  difference  between  that  and  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  duty  was  taken  off  largely  at  the  instance  of  the 
farmer,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  1  do  not  know,  although  if  that  is  so  I  don't  know  how 
real  that  wish  was  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  I  have  been  informed 
tbat  a  great  deal  of  the  newspaper  clamor  that  purported  to  come  from 
the  farmer  came  from  other  sources  with  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  Steele.  Would  not  $30  be  a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  Combs.  Ko  ;  not  at  all.  The  reason  I  fix  $30  is  that  while  the  act 
in  force  from  1883  to  1890  would  be  all  right  to  protect  us  and  keep  us 
along  where  we  are  (and,  in  fact,  the  product  went  up  before  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  to  11,000  tons,  and  was  increasing),  still  I  saj"  $30  a  ton  because 
this  is  really  an  item  which  if  projierly  fostered  can  be  made  a  source 
of  immense  resource  to  the  American  farmer.  All  the  textiles  I  believe 
we  need  can  be  raised. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  hemp  was  produced  in  1890! 

Mr.  Combs.  In  1889, 1  think  it  was,  11,000  tons  were  produced — pre- 
vious to  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  prior  to  that  there  had  been  a  still  larger  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  as  far  back  as  1858  75,000  tons  of  hemp  were  pro- 
duced in  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  the  importation  of  jute  begin  to  aft'ect  this 
industry? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  was  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  actively  in  the  busi- 
Jje«8,  and,  besides,  we  farmers  do  not  keep  up  very  well,  and  you  had 
better  get  that  information  from  some  of  these  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Paynb,  Did  the  production  of  hemp  increase  or  decrease  after 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1890? 
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Mr.  Combs.  It  decreased  immediately. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  has  been  decreasing  ever  since? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  was  the  product  last  year? 

Mr.  Combs.  About  5,000  tons. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  proportion  of  this  10,000  made  in  1890  was  made 
into  binding  twine? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  a  matter  that  the  manufacturers  could  answer 
better  than  I. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  an  impression  among  those  who  use  the  bind- 
ing twine  that  we  have  no  home-grown  fiber  that  is  used  or  that  can  be 
commercialiy  used  to  take  the  place  of  sisal  and  manila. 

Mr.  Combs,  in  Illinois,  and  1  think  even  in  Nebraska,  they  are  doing 
it  now.  In  Illinois  in  1889  and  1890  they  were  growing  and  rapidly 
increasing  the  production  of  hemp  in  a  way  that  was  entirely  different 
from  the  old  idea  of  what  could  be  done.  They  sowed  it  in  great  fields 
broadcast,  cut  it  with  the  binder  machine  adapted  to  the  purpose,  left 
it  out  on  the  ground  in  the  sun  and  rain,  and  then  ground  it  in  a 
machine,  crude  in  its  form,  but  undoubtedly  if  it  had  continued  to  be 
made  in  that  way  they  would  have  improved  their  facilities;  and  as  it 
was,  they  produced  a  first-class  rough,  tangled  fiber,  first-class  in 
strength,  first-class  as  compared  with  jute,  not  equal  to  sisal  or  manila 
for  binding  twine,  but  a  fiber  that  would  make  excellent  binder  twines, 
as  I  am  informed.  There  is  no  kind  of  twine  now  made  of  hemp,  or  at 
least  only  in  very  limited  quantities. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  I  remember  correctly,  before  1890  I  used  some  of 
that  binder  twine,  and  I  found  it  practically  worthless.  It  is  too  soft. 
It  snarls  up  in  the  needle. 

Mr.  Combs.  Probably  it  was  a  single  twist. 

Mr,  Johnson.  Yes;  all  the  binder  twine  is  single  twist. 

Mr.  Combs.  We  found  that  with  hemp  it  made  it  more  expensive  on 
that  account.  We  had  to  make  it  in  three  small  threads  and  run  it 
together  in  order  to  get  a  uniform  cord  that  would  be  satisfactory — and 
that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  I  used  chain  cordage  at  that  time  when  I 
was  interested  in  hem]).  There  was  a  binder-twine  mill  that  was  mak- 
ing a  binder  twine  with  a  Kentucky  hemp,  a  twine  that  was  about  one- 
fourth  Kentucky  hemp  and  about  one-half  jute  and  the  rest  paste,  and 
tremendous  quantities  of  that  were  sent  out.  I  was  afraid  you  had  got 
hold  of  some  of  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  supported  putting  sisal  and  manila  on  the  free 
list  on  the  theory  that  they  were  raw  material  and  that  they  could  not 
be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  sure  that  that  committee,  from  its  character  and 
from  its  political  opinions  and  its  ideas  in  regard  to  protection,  would 
not  have  done  it  upon  any  other  idea. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  State  of  Minnesota  is  manufacturing  binding 
twine,  and  has  experimented  with  all  of  the  fibers  grown  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  not  been  able  to  find,  as  I  understand  it,  one  that  has  yet 
proven  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Combs.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  as  satisfactory.  A  thing  that 
is  not  as  cheap  as  something  else  is  not  as  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  material  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  give  as  good  twine.  The  twine  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  that  while  the  objection  can  be  justly  urged, 
under  existing  circumstances,  that  the  American  farmer  could  depend 
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on  American  hemp  for  his  binding  twine,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  with  proper  protection  hemp  can  be  grown  and  twine  manufactured 
in  this  country  that  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  respect  as  to 
quantity  and  as  to  costs. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  more  expensive  is  it  for  an  acre  of  wheat  than 
jute! 

Mr.  Combs.  I  say  that  if  sisal  had  a  duty  of  $25  a  ton  added  to  it, 
which  we  ask  for,  that  that  duty  would  only  add  I4  cents  to  the  cost  of 
a  ton,  and  whatever  may  be  allowed  the  manufacturer,  either  with  raw 
material  or  dutiable  material,  would  only  add  H  cents  to  the  duty 
which  you  give  him  to  protect  his  manufactured  interest,  and  that  that 
would  only  amount  to  2^  cents  an  acre  of  the  grain,  bound. 

Mr.  Evans.  A  very  infinitesimal  amount. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  objection,  i)ositively,  that  can 
be  urged  against  this  protective  tariff  that  can  not  be  urged  with  equal 
justice  against  any  protective  line.  I  don't  stand  before  you  to  pre- 
tend that  if  you  put  a  duty  on  this  raw  material  the  consumer  can  buy 
the  product  as  cheap  as  without  it,  but  I  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  other  interests  are  going  to  be  treated  alike;  that  our  hemp  inter- 
est and  all  other  interests  are  going  to  be  treated  on  one  protective 
basis,  and  if  I  pay  a  little  more  for  my  binding  twine,  as  I  cheerfully 
do,  I  will  get  more  for  my  wool  from  this  same  process  of  protection. 
But  I  am  not  in  the  attitude,  nor  do  I  think  the  farmer  is  in  the  atti- 
tude, of  expecting  to  buy  what  he  uses  through  free  trade,  and  then  get 
benefits  of  protection  on  what  he  sells.  I  think  that  we,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  I  think  that  these  manufacturers  in  the  East,  also,  should  stand 
TiX)on  the  broad  basis  of  a  fair  protection  for  everybody  instead  of  sim- 
ply a  fair  protection  for  what  they  sell  and  free  trade  for  what  they  buy. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  said  that  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent imitations  of  hemp  textiles.    I  would  like  you  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Co3iBS.  I  mean  to  say  that  we  could  stand  a  lower  protective  duty 
npon  jute  if  it  were  forced  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits  in  the  market 
than  we  can  if  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  from  India  and  then  misrepresent 
itself  and  injure  the  character  of  our  product — being  sold  for  American 
goods  when  it  is  not,  being  of  vastly  inferior  quality  and  strength. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  done,  if  anything,  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
domestic  f 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  dyed. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  was  about  1878  they  commenced  to  use  binder  twine! 

Mr.  C0201S.  I  don't  remember  exactly.  They  first  used  wire.  It  was 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  was  in  1883  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  placed  2^ 
cents  a  pound  on  binding  twine  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Co3rBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  not  the  price  of  binding  twine  within  the  next  five 
years  drop  to  half  what  it  was  under  the  impetus  given  it  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  about  forty  manufacturing  establishments  of  binding  twine! 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true,  and  that  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, but  I  have  not  the  figures  to  be  able  to  state  whether  that  was 
the  fact  or  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  those  manufacturers  were  established  so  rapidly,  the 
foreign  fibers  went  up  in  price,  didn't  they! 

Mr.  Combs.  They  went  up  in  price,  some  said,  because  there  was  this 
nnngnal  demand  for  them,  and  others  said  it  was  on  account  of  a  pool 
being  formed. 
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From  the  time  the  first  tariflf  bill  was  considered,  in  1789,  until  the 
present  day  the  production  of  vegetable  fibers  in  this  country  has 
never  been  fostered  by  an  adequate  protective  duty.  This  country,  with 
an  allowance  for  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  can  produce  every  pound 
of  jute  which  we  would  consume,  of  a  quality  in  many  instances  superior 
to  the  India  product.  (See  American  Jute  Culture  in  the  United 
States,  by  Charles  Kichards  Dodge,  special  agent,  Government  print, 
1896.) 

With  even  such  inadequate  protection  as  was  afforded  by  the  act  of 
1883,  the  production  of  hemp  had  increased  from  about  5,000  tons  per 
annum  to  about  11,000  in  1889. 

The  experience  of  the  past  warrants  the  assertion  that  hemp  will 
grow  to  advantage  from  the  good  soil  in  all  the  Middle  States  and 
Middle  West,  and  under  proper  encouragement  immense  quantities  of 
this  fiber,  sufficient  to  answer  all  requirements  of  this  country,  may  be 
grown.  And  the  processes  of  production  will  be  so  simplified  and 
improved  by  machinery  that  ultimately  the  cost  will  be  reduced  to  the 
consumer  to  a  lower  level  than  now  exists.  In  the  year  1859  the  three 
States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  produced  over  70,000  tons  of 
hemp.  DViring  the  year  3  896  there  were  imported  917,656  bales  of  jute, 
manila,  and  sisal,  which  at  an  average  of  400  pounds  to  the  bale  would 
equal  183,531  tons,  and  the  importations  of  Eussian  and  Italian  hemps 
and  tows  and  similar  fibers  would  bring  the  amount  up  to  about  200,000 
tons. 

From  the  facts  stated,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
country  is  capable  of  producing  heuip  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
importation  of  the  fibers  just  mentioned ;  and  while  it  is  neither  claimed 
nor  expected  that  such  an  enormous  expansion  will  occur,  still,  if  the 
duties  levied  on  foreign  fibers  will  equalize  conditions,  a  home-grown 
product  will  largely  supplant  the  foreign  article,  give  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  our  people,  and  millions  of  dollars  that  now  go 
abroad  would  remain  at  home,  to  the  great  advantage  of  this  country. 
The  chief  opposition  to  the  duties  we  propose  comes  from  the  manu- 
facturers of  foreign  fibers  whose  attitude  is  that  of  importers,  and,  as  is 
usual  with  that  class,  are  for  free  trade  in  what  they  buy,  though  demand- 
ing a  protective  tariff  on  what  they  produce.  Such  a  position  is  not 
only  glaringly  inconsistent,  but  is  shortsighted  policy  on  their  part,  'as 
protection  on  such  a  foundation  can  not  endure. 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  il^ct  that  the  duties  recom- 
mended from  an  ad  valorem  standpoint  are  less  than  those  requested 
by  almost  any  industry  which  has  appeared  before  your  committee;  to 
the  fact  that  all  agricultural  products  to  which  our  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  should  be  raised  exclusively  in  this  country. 

That  while  the  apparent  effect* of  this  schedule  might  be  to  add  IJ 
cents  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  binder  twine,  this  would  only  amount  to 
2^  cents  per  acre  of  grain  bound,  and  that  the  production  of  the  mate- 
rial for  these  twines  by  American  farmers  would  more  than  offset  this 
slight  increase  of  cost. 

The  rate  requested  is  the  minimum  that  will  secure  the  desired  results, 
and  the  power  of  substitution  is  so  great  that  to  put  any  one  of  these 
fibers  on  a  lower  rate  will  destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  efficacy  of  the 
whole  bill.  No  objection  can  be  made  to  this  schedule  that  can  not  be 
urged  against  any  protective  tarriff. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  few  schedules 
will  better  serve  the  needs  of  t>he  country,  inasmuch  as  this  schedule 
will,  upon  the  basis  of  the  importation  of  foreign  fibers  during  1896,  as 
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shown  above,  add  to  the  income  of  the  Government  about  $5,000,000, 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  great  industry  in  this  country,  give 
diversity  to  our  agricultural  products,  and  render  us  independent  of 
importation  for  a  standard  article  of  consumption.  It  is  short-sighted 
yK)licy  to  shape  legislation  with  reference  merely  to  the  present. 

Sisal  and  manila  and  foreign  fibers  generally  have  been  abnormally 
low  for  a  period  of  three  years.  l*rior  to  July  1,  1893,  manila  for  ten 
years  had  not  touched  a  point  below  G  cents,  nor  sisal  below  4^  cents 
(except  once  for  a  short  time),  while  the  present  price  for  manila  is 
^  cents,  and  sisal  3,^^  cents.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these 
extremely  low  prices  have  been  caused  by  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  which  are  well  understood,  but  which  the  limits 
of  this  paper  will  not  permit  us  to  present  for  your  consideration.  In 
dne  time  the  pendulum  will  swing  the  other  way,  and  with  the  resto- 
ration of  normal  and  higher  prices  American  hemp  may  exert  a 
restraining  influence  on  fi^r  cost. 

The  Republican  party  pledged  itself  in  the  St.  Louis  platform  to 
ample  protection  to  the  three  great  agricultural  products,  wool,  hemp, 
and  sugar,  and  we  submit  our  requests  with  full  confidence  that  justice 
will  be  done  this  interest. 

The  capabilities  of  American  flax  have  not  been  noticed,  but  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Your  attention  is  also  respectfully  called  to  appended  memorials. 

Leslie  Comus. 
R  W.  McKery. 
R.  C.  Morgan.  i 

Toihe  United  States  Congreet: 

(Through  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.) 

We,  the  nndersignecl  citizens  of  Lafayette  and  Saline  counties,  Missouri)  living 
near  Waverly,  in  accordance  to  previous  invitations  given  by  said  committee,  beg 
It'.ive  to  make  the  following  suggestions  concerning  the  growth  and  culture  of  hemp : 

As  we  understand,  American  hemp  has  been  supplanted  in  our  market  by  a  foreign 
importation  of  jute,  sisal,  manila,  and  various  seaweed  in  the  manufactured  and 
crade  state.  These  foreign  products,  as  we  are  informed,  are  produced  by  the  cheap- 
«->!  labor  of  oriental  countries,  and  are  imported  into  our  country  to  such  an  extent 
ami  in  such  vast  amounts,  and  can  be  sold  at  such  low  prices,  as  to  make  the  growth 
and  culture  of  American  hemp  in  competition  with  said  foreign  products  impossible, 
and  hence  the  abandonment  of  hemp  raising  in  this  country.  i 

Both  this  soil  and  climate  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  production  of  hemp,  and  j 

the  largest  prosperity  ever  enjoyed  by  agriculture  in  ten  of  the  best  counties  of  this 
Mate  was  when  hemp  was  the  chief  agricultural  product.     Now,  as  we  understand  I 

m<«t  of  the  national  revenue  has  to  be  raised  by  impost  duty,  we  therefore  respect- 
fully'submit  that  a  duty  on  the  above-imported  articles,  for  the  purpose  both  of  rev- 
enue and  protection,  will  subserve  the  best  interest  of  agriculture  both  in  this  and 
othiT  sections  of  the  country. 

We,  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Populists,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  sub- 
mit the  foregoing  to  the  end  that  our  lands  may  be  more  remunerative  and  thousands 
of  idle  laborers  employed. 

M.  C.  Shewaltek  and  66  others. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  January  S,  1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
canse  of  the  producers  of  this  State,  and  believing  that  the  tariff  schedules  now  under 
c'lnsideration  by  yonr  committee  are  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  do  most  respectfully  ask  that  an  adequate  duty  for  the  protection 
o»  the  farmers  of  this  country  be  imposed  upon  all  foreign  libers,  including  jute, 
>i'»al,  manila,  Russian  and  Italian  hemp  and  tows,  and  tlax  and  iiax  tows  that  come 
into  direct  competition  with  the  American  product.  They  also  ask  for  a  tariff  on 
bay,  wheat,  barley ,  oats,  and  all  cereals  and  seeds  produced  in  the  United  States  that 
sliall  wcare  the  home  market  to  American  agriculturists  for  their  staple  ])roductions. 

i^t  oompetltioii  of  the  foreign  producers  of  these  raw  materiahs  and  grains  and  feed 
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under  the  present  tariff  schedule  has  (i^eatly  injured  the  agricultural  intereets  of  the 
Weat,  not  so  much  by  the  lowering  of  tho  price  as  in  forestalling  the  market  and  ren- 
dering a  very  large  amount  of  onr  products  unsalable  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  the  foreign  product  that  is  imported  and  that  can  be  sold  especially  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  through  cheap  labor  and  low  rates  of  ocean  transportation,  and  thus  crowd- 
ing out  American  producers  from  their  own  legitimate  market. 

W.  n.  H.  Dunn  and  109  others. 

STATEMENT   SUBHITTEB  B7   MB.   FRANK  L.  BABBOTT,  OF   THE 
CHELSEA  JUTE  MILLS,  OF  HEW  70EK,  H.  7. 

New  York,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Before  referriDg  to  the  jute  industry  we  wish  to  reply  briefly  to  the 
appeal  made  before  your  committee  on  January  2  for  a  duty  on  fibers 
competing  in  any  way  with  Kentucky  hemp.  We  hesitate  to  make 
any  opposition  to  the  growers  of  this  liber,  but  we  feel  that  the  duties 
which  they  ask  on  other  fibers  now  free  would  not  materially  help 
them.  The  volume  of  sisal,  manila,  jute,  and  jute  butts  is  so  great  that 
we  believe  it  would  be  unjust  to  place  a  duty  upon  them  to  protect  a 
crop  that  is  itself  so  very  small.  The  importation  of  these  fibers  for 
the  year  1896,  as  reported  by  W.  S.  Daland,  was  1,229,000  bales,  aver- 
aging 362i  pounds  per  bale,  or  192,277  tons,  on  which  a  duty  of  $15 
per  ton  would  be  $2,884,155.  The  crop  of  Kentucky  hemp  for  the  last 
season  was  stated  to  your  committee  to  have  been  only  5,000  tons, 
worth  $475,000,  and  has  some  years  of  recent  date  been  as  small  as 
3,500  tons.  The  annual  crop  of  Kentucky  hemp  in  the  fifties,  accord- 
ing to  statement  made  before  the  McKinley  committee  in  1890,  was  as 
large  as  83,000  tons,  and,  as  stated  at  that  time,  went  down  to  2,500 
tons  in  1869,  a  period  when  the  jute  industry  was  little  known  in  the 
United  States  and  before  manila  and  sisal  had  been  made  into  binding 
twine,  which  is  practically  the  only  way  in  which  these  two  fibers  last 
mentioned  could  compete  with  Kentucky  hemp  to  any  great  extent. 
That  is  to  say,  this  industry  of  hemp  growing  and  manufacturiog  had 
almost  temporarily  passed  out  of  existence  in  this  country  before  it  had 
entered  into  competition  with  manila,  sisal,  or  jute.  We  do  not  here 
refer  to  the  competition  of  Kentucky  hemp  with  jute  butts  as  that  is  a 
branch  of  the  industry  with  which  we  are  not  familiar  and  very  different 
from  the  manufacture  of  jute  fiber  both  in  its  processes  and  products. 

The  average  price  of  a  fair  quality  of  jute  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  a  little  less  than  2.6  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.,  New  York,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  waste  in  course  of  manufacture. 
The  price  of  sisal  for  shipment  January  1, 1897,  was  3|  cents  per  pound 
and  has  been  as  low  as  2f  cents,  f.  o.  b.,  New  York.  Of  this  product 
there  is  practically  little  or  no  waste  in  process  of  manufacture.  The 
average  price  of  Kentucky  hemp  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  $112 
per  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  New  York,  but  sometimes  it  has  fallen  below  $100  per 
ton.  The  last  quotation  made  to  us  this  month  by  Colonel  Morgan, 
of  Kentucky,  was  $95  per  ton,  f.  o.  b..  New  York.  Add  to  this  a  loss  of 
waste  in  manufacture  of  20  per  cent  and  the  net  cost  of  the  fiber  is  5.3 
cents  per  pound.  So  you  will  see  that  Kcnitucky  hemp  is  so  much  more 
costly  in  New  York  that  it  can  not  be  i)ractically  used  in  products  where 
it  competes  on  even  terms  with  either  sisal  or  jute.  The  great  use  of 
sisal  is  for  rope  and  binding  twine. 

The  principal  jute  products  manufactured  in  America  are  yams  and 
woven  goods,  with  which  Kentucky  hemp  does  not  compete,  a  goodjut<^ 
yarn  selling  as  low  as  the  net  price  of  raw  Kentucky  hemp.    Jute  does 
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compete  somewhat  with  Kentacky  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of  wrap- 
ping and  sale  twines,  but  this  is  really  a  very  small  and  insignificant 
part  of  the  jute  industry.  We  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  see  how  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  or  $15  per  ton,  upon  jute  or  sisal  would  in  any  way 
be  of  a  benefit  to  the  grower  of  Kentucky  hemp.  We  admit  that  jote 
is  sometimes  with  Kentucky  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of  twines,  but 
only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  mixed  even  by  mills  in  Kentucky  when 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  pound  of  jute  binding  twine  having  been  made 
in  five  years  in  this  country.  We  ourselves  w^ere  at  one  time  large 
manafacturers  of  it,  but  have  been  unable  to  make  a  pound  of  it  in  six 
years  at  a  cost  that  would  enable  us  to  comi)ete  with  the  market  price 
of  sisal  binding  twine.  The  competition  that  has  of  late  years  been 
most  detrimental  to  Kentucky  hemp,  as  well  as  jute,  has  come  mostly 
from  sisal,  which,  on  account  of  its  low  cost  and  cheapness  of  manu 
facture,  has  practically  driven  binding  twine  made  from  jute  or  Ken 
tucky  hemp  out  of  the  market,  the  price  of  sisal  binding  twine  for 
several  years  having  been  below  the  net  price  of  raw  Kentucky  hemp. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of  binding  twine  from  sisal  is  so 
much  less  than  it  is  from  either  Kentucky  hemp  or  jute  that  with  the 
three  raw  fibers  at  the  same  price  it  would  be  impossible  for  jute  and 
Kentucky  hemp  to  compete  with  sisal  in  the  binding-twine  market. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  any  legislation  to  change 
the  economic  laws  that  brought  about  this  result.  It  was  stated  before 
your  committee  on  January  2  that  the  importations  of  jute  in  this 
country  were  2,000,000  bales  per  annum.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  aver- 
age importation  of  jute  for  four  years,  as  reported  by  W.  S.  Daland, 
has  been  129,986  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  These  figures  do  not 
include  jute  butts,  which  are  the  stubble  of  the  jute  plant  and  are  not 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  or  jute  fiber. 
We  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following  rates  of  duty  on 
iute  and  jute  products: 

Raw  jute,  free. 

Single  yams  made  of  jute,  not  bleached,  dyed,  or  stained,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Burlap,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  made  of  jute  single  warp 
and  single  weft,  uncolored  or  unbleached,  in  whole  or  in  part,  1|  cents 
per  pound. 

Hemp  and  jute  carpets  and  carpetings,  5  cents  per  square  yard, 
valued  at  15  cents  -per  yard  and  under. 

Bags  for  grain,  undyed,  uncolored,  or  unbleached,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  2  cents  per  pound. 

All  other  manufactures  of  jute  valued  at  5  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
2  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  jute 
industry  of  Calcutta.  It  has  increased  about  13ti  per  cent  since  1890, 
when,  according  to  the  Blue  Book  of  India,  there  were  more  than  50,000 
peojjle  employed  in  it.  It  is  now  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Dundee.  This  change  in  the  business  has  brought  us  much  more 
directly  in  competition  with  cheap  India  labor  than  we  were  six  years 
ago. 

We  wish,  in  making  this  report  to  you,  to  refute  the  statement  so 
often  made  that  no  burlap  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  detailed  report  made  by  William  Rutherford,  esq., 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  showing  that  there  is  sufficient  machinery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  alone,  bought  for  making  burlap,  to  produce  annually 
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21,774,000  yards,  and  i)articiilarly  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  some  of 
this  ma<jhinery,  bought  just  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
is  now  lying  in  the  original  cases  in  which  it  was  shipped  to  America, 
which  have  never  been  opened.  We  have  machinery  in  our  own  works 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  yarns,  carpets,  burlaps,  etc.,  much  of 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  operate  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
bill. 

Chelsea  Jute  Mills, 
Frank  L.  Babbott,  Treamrer. 


JUTE  AS  A  COMFETITOE  OF  AMERICAN  PIBEE. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  January  llj  1897. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  letter  of  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  abounds  in  inaccuracies  and 
iDConsistencies.  For  iustance,  they  say  that  maiiila  and  sisal  do  not 
compete  with  American  hemp  except  on  binder  twine,  which  is  not  true. 
Very  large  quantities  of  two  and  three  ply  sisal  twine  are  made  for 
tying  heavy  packages  aud  displace  a  corresponding  amount  of  heavy- 
hemp  twine.  Again,  the  trouble  with  jute  binder  twine  has  not  been  so 
much  its  inability  to  compete  with  sisal  in  price  as  that  it  has  proven 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  throughout  the  communication  a  studied 
effort  to  belittle  the  American  hemp  industry  by  speaking  of  it  as  the 
Kentucky  hemp  industry.  Kentucky,  it  is  true,  has  been  more  largely 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp  than  any  other  State,  but  many 
other  States  can  cultivate  it  successfully,,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
past  year  the  largest  hemp  raiser  in  the  United  States  was  Dr.  W.  11.  H. 
Dunn,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  who  cultivated  1,000  acres  of  hemp,  a  crop 
six  times  as  large  as  the  largest  grown  by  any  one  in  Kentucky. 

The  question  of  adulteration  by  mixing  jute  with  hemx)  is  evaded  by 
making  a  countercharge  against  Kentucky  manufacturers.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  have  never  mi^sreprescnted  the  character  of  our 
goods.  To  manufacture  oleomargarine  may  be  all  right,  but  to  sell  it 
as  pure  Alderney  butter  is  to  practixie  a  deception  and  is  reprehensible. 
If,  as  some  contend^  oleomargarine  is  more  wholesome  than  butter,  the 
deception  does  not  otherwise  injure  the  buyer,  but  in  case  of  jute  used 
as  an  adulterant,  in  addition  to  the  deception  an  inferior  article  is 
palmed  off  upon  the  consumer,  to  his  inconvenience  and  pecuniary  loss. 
There  is  therefore  force  in  our  request  that  this  liber  should  be  made 
dutiable,  so  that  there  will  be  less  inducement  to  commit  this  fraud. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  its  weakness,  it  takes  a  twine  about  twice  as  heavy  of  jute  to  equal 
the  strength  of  American  hemp  twine.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  generally  understood  by  the  consumers,  a  lower-priced  jute  twine 
has  driven  out  the  hemp  twine,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  too  expen- 
sive, when  in  fact  it  is  the  more  economical.  As  far  as  this  class  of 
goods  is  concerned,  a  very  heavy  duty,  instead  of  being  a  burden  upon 
the  consumer,  would  actually  drive  him  to  use  what  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  him  to  use.  Kow,  this  to  some  extent  is  applicable  also  to 
sisal  twines,  as  they  have  to  be  made  much  heavier  to  have  the  same 
tensile  strength. 

You  will  note  that  one  ground  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Chelsea 
Jute  Mills  is  that  the  duties  asked  for  will  not  materially  help  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  judgment  aud  instincts  of  those  in  the  business 
are  more  to  be  trusted  on  this  question. 

They  very  inconsistently  oppose  granting  hemp  protection,  because 
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it  is,  as  they  say,  a  small  and  declining  industry,  but  ask  it  on  burlaps, 
which  as  an  industry  is  merely  a  possibility.  On  these  goods  they  ask 
a  duty  that  is  equivalent  to  over  2^  cents  per  pound.  We  are  buyers 
of  burlaps,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  enhanced  price  that  this  will 
cause,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  more  American  laborers,  pro- 
vided that  the  principle  is  fairly  and  generally  applied.  If  not,  we 
think  injustice  to  consumers  the^^e  manufactures  of  jute  should  be  put 
upon  the  free  list. 

As  to  binder  twine,  the  argument  is  not  as  strong  as  stated,  as  hemp 
binder  twine  has  a  greater  length  to  the  pound  than  sisal  by  20  to  25 
per  cent,  and  is  much  preferable,  owing  to  its  pliability  and  its  insect- 
proof  qualities.  If  such  a  duty  as  we  ask  for  is  imposed,  it  will,  ail 
things  considered,  bring  the  two  much  closer  together  than  the  figures 
would  indicate,  and  would  undoubtedly  cause  a  large  consumption  of 
American  hemp  binder  twine.  On  the  remainder  that  would  still  be 
made  from  sisal  and  manila  the  enhanced  cost  would  not  be  measured 
by  the  difference  in  price  of  sisal  and  American  hemp,  but  by  the  duty, 
every  dollar  of  which  would  go  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  So 
much  for  sisal  and  jute. 

Xow  as  to  Kussian  and  Italian  hemps  and  tows,  no  argument  seems 
to  have  been  offered  from,  any  quarter  to  show  that  they  should  remain 
on  the  fr^«  list.  The  amount  of  these  hemps  and  tows  imported  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1896,  as  shown  by  the  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  was  8,550  tons,  for  which  American  hemp  can  be  substituted 
without  detriment  to  the  consumer,*  as  the  preference  is  given  now  to 
these  foreign  hemps  on  account  of  their  brighter  color,  not  on  account 
of  their  greater  cheapness.  This  is  partly  a  matter  of  fancy  and  partly 
as  a  protection  against  the  fraudulent  substitution  of  jute. 

R.  W.  McReby. 

CAUEORNIA  PEODUCES  SUFEEIOE  HEMP. 

COHUTTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  am  a  producer  of  American  soft-hemp  fiber.  This  fiber  is  pro- 
Doanced  by  expert  importers  and  manufacturers  of  hemp  products  to 
be  superior  to  the  best  grades  of  Italian,  Kussian,  Hungarian,  and 
other  foreign  soft  hemps  now  extensively  imported  into  this  country 
free  of  duty. 

While  1  have  fully  demonstrated  that  we  can  produce  in  California 
in  unlimited  quantities  a  hemp  superior  in  texture,  softness,  and 
Bt^ength  to  any  foreign  imported  hemps,  we  have  also  fully  ascertained 
that  we  can  not  afford  to  continue  its  production  with  profit  in  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  paaper  labor  of  Italy  and  other  foreign  hemp- 
producing  countries  under  the  present  existing  tariff  law*  The  climate 
of  the  interior  valleys  of  California  has  been  proved  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  soft-hemp  fiber,  being  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Italy,  from  which  country  the  greater  importations  of  fine 
liemp  now  come;  and  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands,  very  extensive 
m  California,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fine  hemp. 

Hemp  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  although  we  employ 
machinery  for  cutting,  retting,  breaking,  and  baling,  we  necessarily 
have  to  employ  a  great  many  men  to  handle  the  crop,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1.75  per  day  each  (including  board),  whereas  the  foreign  farm 
laborer  is  paid  scarcely  25  c^nts  per  day. 

With  the  tarifi*  existing  prior  to  the  reduction  of  1894  the  American 
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hemp  grower  could  scarcely  then  produce  hemp  with  any  profit  by 
reason  of  foreign  competition,  but  with  the  tariii'  all  taken  off  of  for- 
eign importations  the  industry  has  been  almost  paralyzed  in  this 
country. 

In  the  report  of  1896  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Kichard  Dodge,  special 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  investigation  of  heiQp 
and  jute  fibers  iu  the  United  States,  he  states  that  the  production  of 
hemp  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  from  75,000  tons  per  aunnm 
formerly  produced  to  scarcely  5,000  in  all  the  United  States  in  1895. 

A  good  quality  of  hemp  fiber  can  be  successfully  produced  on  the 
alluvial  bottom  soils  in  all  the  central,  southern,  and  western  parts  of 
the  United  States.  With  machinery  recently  invented  and  perfected 
for  seeding,  cutting,  retting,  breaking,  scutching,  softening,  and  baling 
hemp,  and  with  a  fair  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  importations,  £  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  production  of  American  hemp  will  be  entirely 
restored  within  three  years  to  75,000  tons  or  more  per  annum,  and  that 
within  five  years  the  production  will  have  so  increased  that  there  vriH 
be  no  necessity  of  importing  any  soft  hemps  into  this  country. 

I  therefore  trust  you  will  fully  consider  this  matter,  and  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  recommendations  for  your  consideration: 

Section  266  of  the  present  law  reads: 

Hemp,  hacklod,  known  as  dressed  line,  one  cent  per  pound. 

This  section  should  read : 

Hemp,  hackled,  known  as  dressed  line;  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  hemp, 
straight,  undressed,  one  and  oue-half  cents  per  pound;  tow  of  hemp,  one  and  one- 
fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Beferfing  to  the  free  list,  paragraph  497,  under  "  Grasses  and  fibers," 
the  present  law  reads: 

Istle,  or  Tampico  fiber,  jute,  jute  butts,  manila,  sisal  grass,  sunn,  flax  straw,  flax 
not  hackled,  tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  hemp  not  hackled,  hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  tow  wastes, 
and  all  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable  substances,  unmanufactured  or 
undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

The  new  law  should  omit  the  words  ''or  hemp,  hemp  not  hackled, 
hemp,"  and  the  new  section  would  then  stand  as  follows: 

Istle,  or  Tampico  fiber,  jute,  jute  butts,  manila,  sisal  grass,  sunn,  flax  straw,  flax 
not  hackled,  tow  of  flax,  flax,  Jute,  and  tow  wastes,  and  all  other  textile  graaaes  or 
fibrous  vegetable  substances,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Jno.  E.  Kirk. 

P.  S. — In  this  statement  I  have  not  covered  the  question  of  jute  or 
flax,  as  I  am  informed  that  these  fibers  are  fully  represented  by  other 
statements  to  you. 

TOW. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  497.) 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT   MR.  B.  CBUZEH,  OF  FAXTOH,  ILL.,' 
MANUFACTUREE  OF  TOW. 

Paxton,  III.,  January  5, 1897, 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

A  few  yedrs  ago,  when  we  had  some  duty  on  foreign  fibers,  the  Ameri- 
can hemp  industry  was  getting  a  start  in  our  State — ^perhaps  not  less 
than  4,000  or  5,000  acres  was  grown  here,  and  within  25  miles  of  this 
place,  on  a  paying  basis — but  since  everything  comes  in  free  in  that  Une, 
we  have  reduced  our  acreage  to  400  or  500  acres,  and  unless  we  get 
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9ome  protection  it  looks  as  though  we  would  be  coinx)elled  to  stop  our 
tow  nulls  and  crib  corn  in  them.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  had  a  duty  of  2^ 
cents  x>er  pound  that  it  would  add  an  industry  in  the  West  which 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  us. 

The  growing  and  putting  the  hemp  into  tow  requires  much  labor,  and 
our  people  would  feel  the  loss  of  my  mill  very  seriously  if  it  should 
stop,  the  work  in  connection  with  same  being  all  winter  labor.  Of 
coorse  this  is  but  a  speck,  but  if  encouraged  would  certainly  grow  to 
quite  an  industry.  I  trust  you  will  give  the  matter  due  consideration, 
aud  if  yon  find  it  will  not  do  the  general  public  an  injustice  to  give  us 
some  protection,  the  hemp  raisers  will  certainly  feel  very  grateful  if  you 
should  give  us  about  2^  cents  per  pound  aud  think  it  good  llepublican 
doctrine. 

R.  Cruzen. 

TAEIFF  OF  $4  TO  $6  E£COMMEin)ED. 

Winona,  Minn.,  January  7, 1897. 
GovMrrrsE  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Upholstery  tow  is  a  coarse  tow  which  is  used  in  making  upholstering 
for  fumitore,  aud  has  been  largely  used  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  understand  that  in  former  years  there  was  a  tarifif  of  about  $6  put 
on  this  tow.  it  is  made  in  three  grades,  and  is  called  coarse,  medium, 
and  fine.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  large  amount  manufactured 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States,  but  since  the  land  has  become  too 
valuable  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  raise  flax.  They  now  raise  it 
largely  in  the  West,  in  southern  Minnesota,  northern  Iowa,  and  southern 
Dakota.  Northern  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  are  growing  more 
than  they  formerly  did. 

With  the  changing  of  the  crops  of  flax  from  the  Middle  States  to  the 
Western  we  were  induced  to  manufacture  a  machine  to  break  flax 
straw  into  upholstering  tow,  but  about  that  time  the  tariff  was  entirely 
taken  off  from  all  grades  of  tow  and  the  price  dropped  accordingly, 
until,  with  tbe  labor  of  manufacturing  and  freight  rates,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  man  who  did  the  business. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  if  there  could  be  a  tariff  of  about  from  $4 
to  $G  put  on  this  kind  of  tow,  it  would  be  of  much  value  to  the  farmers 
in  this  vicinity.  We  understand  that  tow  has  been  shipped  in  large 
quantities  from  Canada  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  in  competi- 
tion with  our  Western  tow. 

We  will  say  that  the  flax  straw  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  that  with  a  tariff  it  could  be  worked  up  into  upholstering  tow  at 
a  fair  profit  and  give  the  farmers  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton  for  the 
flax  straw. 

We  trust  that  with  this  information  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  for  a 
proper  tariff  on  upholstering  tow. 

Winona  Manufactubing  Company. 

TABUT  OF  $3  ENOUGH. 

Winona,  Minn.,  January  11^  1897. 
Dear  Sib  :  As  I  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  upholstering  tow, 
aud  we  have  to  compete  with  Canadian  tow,  which  is  now  on  the  free 
list,  I  write  you  to  see  what  you  can  do  for  us  "tow  fellows."    There 
was  at  one  time  a  $6  duty  i>er  ton,  but  $3  will  do  just  as  well. 

J,  C,  Webstbb, 
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OmS  HUHDRED  THOUSAin)  DOLLARS  BXTRHEB  IH  MmTSSOTA. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you  regarding  the 
flax  industry  in  the  West  and  the  condition  of  it  We  are  manufac- 
turers of  upholstering  tow,  used  in  the  cities  of  the  East  largely.  Our 
freights  to  Eastern  cities  are  high,  the  distance  being  long,  and  we 
have  had  to  compete  more  or  less  with  Canadian  tow.  They  being 
nearer  the  markets  than  we,  were  able  to  cut  into  prices  in  such  a  way 
that  it  has  driven  us  out  of  certain  markets.  While  our  new  machinery 
is  perhaps  superior  to  any  they  have,  still  their  labor  gives  them  an 
advantage  over  us.  There  is  an  immense  field  for  the  business  in  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Our  capacity  is  a  production 
of  some  4,000  tons,  but  we  have  had  to  close  one  mill  and  cut  the  others 
down  to  about  800  tons.  We  did  pay  the  farmers  as  high  as  $3.50  per 
ton  for  the  straw,  but  what  little  we  have  recently  purchased  has  been 
at  (2.  We  believe  with  a  proper  tariff  the  business  could  again  be 
brought  back,  and  trust  your  body  will  see  fit  to  do  what  is  possible 
toward  adjusting  a  taritf.  The  farmers  of  this  State  should  get  at 
least  $100,000  out  of  the  straw  they  now  burn  for  want  of  a  market. 

C.  E.  &  Geo.  K  Lyman,  Jr. 

CANADIAH  COMPETITION. 

Dodge  Center,  Minn.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Kumpf  Bros.,  of 
South  Dakota,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of  upholstering  tow  at 
Madison,  S.  Dak.^  and  Bomana,  Iowa.  They  name  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent flax  mills  m  Ontario,  Canada,  which  are  competitors  for  the 
United  States  markets.  There  are  a  great  number*of  mills  in  Canada 
which  compete  with  us  for  this  trade,  and  as  they  have  a  decided 
advantage  of  us  in  the  way  of  freight  rates  to  our  best  markets,  namely, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buttalo,  N.  Y.,  Detroit,  and  Grand 
Bapids,  Mich.,  and  common  points,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  tarilf  placed  on  upholsterers'  tow  of  at  least  $10  per  ton. 

There  is  a  grade  of  tow  known  as  paper  stock  that  is  Bhipi)ed  into  the 
United  States  and  used  for  upholstering  purposes  which  should  pay 
the  same  tariff  rate  when  so  used. 

The  tow  from  Canada  is  not  superior  to  the  tow  made  in  Minnesota, 
and  if  there  was  a  tariff  that  would  protect  us  we  would  manufacture 
ten  times  as  much  tow  as  we  now  do.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  flax  straw  wasted  in  Minnesota  each  year  which  would  be 
used  if  we  could  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Canada  manufacture 
of  same. 

There  will  not  be  over  300  cars  of  tow  made  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  this  year  on  account  of  low  price,  and  there  will  be  very  little 
profit,  if  any.  on  what  is  made.  Nearly  all  the  mills  are  now  idle,  and 
have  been  since  they  manufactured  the  crop  grown  in  1895.  I  have 
only  bought  about  500  tons  of  flax  straw  grown  in  1896,  and  I  should 
have  bought  4,000  tons  in  order  to  make  a  reasonable  output  at  my  three 
mills.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  other  mills  in  southern  Minnesota 
which  have  bought  a  single  ton  of  this  year's  (1896)  crop. 
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We  have  also  experimented  with  hemp  the  last  three  years,  and  have 
found  that  we  can  raise  it  here  for  fiber  to  a  decided  advantage,  and  if 
there  was  a  tariff*  on  that  product  which  would  enable  it  t-o  be  grown 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  we  would  be  enabled  to  comx)ete  with  them, 
as  our  farmers  say  they  have  time  in  the  winter  to  handle  hemp  to 
advantage. 

Hemp  twine  is  not  consumed  by  the  farmers  or  those  dependent  on 
them  in  the  great  grain  fields  of  the  Northwest,  and  I  believe  it  was  a 
mistake  in  the  McKinley  bill  to  remove  the  tariff,  hoping  to  benefit  the 
above  class  of  people. 

With  a  reasonable  protection  on  fiax  tow  of  all  kinds,  on  flax  for 
spinning  purposes,  and  hemp  fibers  and  goods  manufactured  from  same, 
there  will  be  a  wonderful  increase  in  utilizing  the  same. 

J.  K.  Brady. 

TOW  SHOULD  BBICAIH  FSEE. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  December  21, 1896. 
ComnTTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

Concerning  the  revision  of  duties  on  fiax,  tow,  and  yarn,  we  have 
to  say: 

(1)  There  is  no  tow  manufactured  in  the  Northwest,  nor  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  is  suitable  for  spinning 
into  yams  to  be  made  into  crash  toweling.  In  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
flax  is  grown  for  the  seed,  and  the  only  tow  made  is  a  coarse,  uncleaued 
article  suitable  only  for  upholstering  and  like  purposes.  We  could  not 
Qse  it  in  our  business  if  it  was  furnished  free  of  cdst.  In  Michigan, 
near  the  Canada  line,  a  better  article  is  prepared,  but  we  have  been 
nnable  to  use  any  of  the  samples  sent,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  clean 
enough.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  use  a  Russian  tow  on  which  at 
present  no  duty  is  imposed.  The  removal  of  tow  from  the  free  list 
would  work  serious  hardship  to  manufacturers  of  crash,  and  if  a  high 
duty  was  imposed,  we  can  not  see  how  we  could  continue  its  manufacture. 

(2)  We  use  foreign  warps  in  making  crash,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
present  duty  on  tow  yarns  would  greatly  help  us  in  meeting  foreign 
competition  on  the  manufactured  goods. 

(3)  We  favor  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties.  We  are  unable 
to  understand  how  foreign  crashes  can  be  sold  so  cheaply  in  our  markets 
under  the  present  tarifl",  except  on  the  grounds  of  undervaluation.  In 
regard  to  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  manufactures  of  tow,  we  do  not 
feel  like  asking  too  much.  If  we  can  have  free  raw  material  and 
specific  duties  on  imported  goods,  we  will  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
increase  of  the  present  sch^ules. 

Eau  Claire  Linen  Company, 
8.  8.  Kepler,  Secretary. 


PINE  TREE  AND  FLAX  STRAW  FIBERS. 
TWO  HEW  PRODUCTS  WHICH  ARE  IH  HEED  OF  PROTECTIOH. 

Philadelphia,  December  29y  1896. 

COMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Assuming  that  in  framing  the  new  tariff  law  under  consideration  of 
your  committee  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  bring  about  prosperity  all  over  the  country  and  not  merely  to  Eastern 
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manufacturers,  I  wish  to  call  your  attentiou  to  two  products,  the  reason- 
able consideration  of  which  in  the  new  tariff  would  create  new  indus- 
tries of  great  value  to  those  classes  of  producers  who  seem  to  be  most 
difficult  to  reach  directly  through  tariff  legislation,  viz,  the  Southern 
and  Northwestern  farmers.  One  of  these  is  the  product  of  the  South- 
ern pine  tree,  a  cotton  bagging  which  can  be  mjule  from  pine  needles. 
The  supply  is  unlimited  aud  the  demand  for  bagging  you  can  measure 
by  the  cotton  crop.  The  value  you  can  estimate  by  the  amount  of 
money  sent  out  of  the  country  every  year  for  jute  bagging.  This  pine- 
fiber  bagging  can  be  made  to  compete  favorably  with  jute  when  jute  is 
not  the  beneticiary  of  100  per  cent  bounty,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  in 
fact  could  almost  compete  with  it  under  existing  adverse  exchange 
conditions,  but  money  to  start  new  industrial  enterprises  can  not  be 
had  so  long  as  these  industries  are  being  driven  out  of  existence  by 
adverse  legislation. 

The  second  product  to  which  1  refer  is  made  from  a  waste  material 
in  the  Northwest,  viz,  flax  straw,  and  ray  remarks  above  anent  pure 
fiber  apply  with  equal  or  even  greater  force  to  this  material.  Reference 
to  the  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department  will  show  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  this  fiber  which  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste  every 
year.    Each  ton  of  flax  straw  represents  about  300  pounds  of  fiber. 

Your  interest  in  these  suggestions  will  depend  entirely  upon  whether 
the  new  law  is  to  be  a  revenue  or  a  truly  protective  measure. 

After  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  dyestuft*  business,  I  can  say  that 
ad  valorem  duties  on  aniline  or  coal-tar  dyes  put  a  premium  on  rascality. 

John  H.  Loremsb. 
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(Paragraph  2a5.) 

STATEMEITT  SUBMITTED  BT  J.  B.  LEESON  &  CO.,  SELLIFG  A0EHT8 
FOB  THE  HOBTH  GBAFTOH,  MASS.,  FLAX  MILLS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  the  selling  agents  of  the  product  of  the  Grafton  Flax  Mills  at  North 
Grafton,  Mass.,  we  beg  to  address  j'our  honorable  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  raw  material  which  is  used  at  those  mills — hackled  flax  or 
dressed  line.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Grafton  mills,  nearly  two 
decades  siuce,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  flax  in  this  country 
adapted  for  the  use  of  those  mills  in  sx)inniug  yams  which  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  threads  for  sewing  boots,  shoes,  harness,  and  other 
heavy  materials,  no  such  flax  being  grown  on  this  continent,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover.  We  are  therefore  of  necessity  obliged 
to  import  the  flax  necessary  for  the  use  of  those  mills.  It  happens  to 
be  convenient  for  us  to  import  this  flax  divested  of  the  straw  and  low. 
Other  spinners  And  it  to  their  advantage  to  import  scutched  flax,  they 
having  uses  for  the  tow  which  results  from  the  process  of  hackling. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  after  the  flax  plant  is  pulled  from  the 
field  it  goes  through  a  process  of  moistening,  technically  called  retting, 
for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  straw  and  woody  portion  of  the  stalk 
from  the  fiber.    It  is  then  taken  to  the  scutching  mill,  where  it  goes 
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through  the  first  process  of  cleansing  of  such  extraneous  substances 
from  the  fiber.  The  next  process  of  disintegration  and  straightening 
of  the  fiber  is  called  hackling,  and  it  is  after  the  flax  has  undergone  this 
last  operation  that  it  is  known  as  dressed  line  or  hackled  flax,  in  which 
condition  it  is  when  imported  by  us.  You  will  observe  that  the  mate- 
rial at  this  stage  is  still  a  fiber  and  is  in  no  sense  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct, not  being  in  a  condition  for  use  in  any  of  the  economic  arts.  The 
first  process  of  manufacture  follows  that  of  hackling,  which  this  mate- 
rial undergoes  when  received  at  the  mills  at  North  Grafton. 

From  the  enactment  of  the  first  tariff  act  in  1789  until  the  act  of  1870, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years — 1828-1830 — the  legislation  of  Congress 
upon  this  substance  was  based  upon  the  plain,  obvious  facts  relating 
to  the  matter  here  indicated,  namely,  that  flax,  whether  taken  after  the 
process  of  retting  or  after  the  process  of  hackling,  is  raw  flax.  Acting 
ui)on  this  view,  therefore,  the  same  rate  of  duty  was  imposed  upon  the 
material  during  all  the  period  named,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief 
interval  indicated. 

From  1870  to  1894  a  slight  difference  was  made  in  the  rate  applicable 
to  scutched  flax  and  hackled  flax,  and  the  law  of  1894  still  retained  a 
duty  on  hackled  flax,  but  placed  scutched  flax  on  the  free  list.  Pre- 
sumably the  object  of  making  this  discrimination  was  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  men  engaged  in  this 
limited  field  of  industry.  We  have  made  diligent  investigation  in 
regard  to  the  effect  ui>on  the  wages  of  the  few  hundred  persons  thus 
employed  during  the  period  when  the  duty  on  hackled  and  scutched 
flax  was  different  and  when  it  was  the  same,  and  we  must  frankly  state 
to  your  honorable  committee  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  evi- 
dence that  it  made  the  slightest  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
the  number  so  employed,  or  that  such  discrimination  has  in  any  degree 
affected  their  cx)ndition.  The  linen  industry  is  a  comparatively  limited 
business  at  the  best,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  encouraging  that  industry  in  this  country  is  to  enable  the 
spinner  to  buy  his  raw  material  where  and  in  such  form  as  will  best 
suit  his  requirements,  at  the  lowest  cost  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
same  material  to  the  foreign  spinner.  In  order  to  diversify  the  linen 
manufacture  here  it  is  essential  that  the  manufacturer  shall  have  open 
to  him  the  flax  markets  of  the  world,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
select  just  the  kind  of  flax  which  is  adapted  to  the  particular  product 
he  would  manufacture.  No  country  produces  flax  which  is  equally 
adapted  to  all  the  various  purposes  of  the  flax  spinner.  The  flax  prod- 
uct of  each  country  has  its  special  qualities  and  peculiarities,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  spinner  of  fine  flax  yams  shall  be  enabled  to 
select  his  raw  material  in  the  world's  markets,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  hampered  by  the  addition  of  the  extra  item  of  cost  of  this  material 
in  order  that  he  may  successfully  compete  with  spinners  in  other 
countries. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  flax  fiber  will  be  produced  in  merchantable 
quantity  and  quality  in  this  country,  for  many  technical  reasons  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  burden  your  committee  with  at  this  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  product  of  the  American  fiax  grower  is  flax- 
seed and  its  products.  Owing  to  the  dry  climate  and  warm  tempera- 
ture, flaxseed  ripens  in  this  country  more  fully  than  in  European  lands. 
The  value  of  the  flaxseed  and  its  products  at  present  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  something  like  $15,000,000-per  annum,  and  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  the  value  of  these  flaxseed  products  grown  in 
this  country  is  six  or  seven  times  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  flax 
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fiber  at  present  imported  into  the  United  States.  Our  extended  expe- 
rience in  linen-thread  manufacture  in  this  country  has  conclusively 
proved  to  us  that  the  wise  policy  for  Congress  to  adopt  in  relation  to 
the  product  of  the  flax  plant,  with  the  view  on  the  one  hand  of  pro- 
tecting the  flax  grower  in  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  the  development  of  linen  manufacture,  is  to  put  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  duty  on  the  product  of  flaxseed,  and  following  the  pr€M^> 
dent  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1870,  admit  flax  fiber, or  raw  flaxiu  all  its 
forms,  upon  the  same  basis;  moreover,  that  the  policy  adopted  from 
1832  to  1842,  admitting  such  materials  free  of  duty,  will  more  eflPectu- 
ally  than  any  other  method  which  can  be  devised  help  the  farmer  \¥^lio 
raises  the  flax  and  the  flax  spinner  who  would  manufacture  it. 

J.  B.  Leeson  &  Co. 


FLAX  DRESSERS. 

(Paragraph  266.) 

STATEME27T  OF   ME.   JOHN  WILSON,   OF  NEWABE,  N.  X,   FLAX 
DRESSEE  IN  BEHALF  OF  LABOE. 

Satttrday,  January  2^  1897. 

Mr.  Wilson  read  the  following  paper: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  beg:  to 
say  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  flax  dressers,  to  ask  your  committee  to 
restore  the  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  hackled  flax,  known  as  dressed 
line,  with  raw  on  the  free  list;  but  if  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  be  put 
upon  the  raw,  then  we  ask  you  to  advance  the  duty  on  dressed  to  4J 
cents  a  pound,  as  it  would  take  1^  pounds  of  raw  flax  to  make  1  pound 
dressed.  We  are  not  asking  a  prohibitory  tariff,  but  one  that  will 
even  the  conditions  existing  between  labor  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  classes  of  flax-spinning  factories  in  this  country — one 
imports  all  or  nearly  all  of  its  flax  in  a  dressed  state,  merely  spinning 
and  flnishing  it  into  yarns  and  threads  here.  One  of  these  firms,  doin^ 
business  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  and  Johnstone,  Scotland,  employ  about  700 
hands  in  their  flax-dressing  department  at  the  latter  place,  but  none 
in  their  factory  here;  and  taking  into  account  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  as  follows:  Sixty-five  pounds  of 
dressed  flax  being  the  average  product  of  112  pounds  of  raw,  which  con- 
stitutes a  day's  work  in  both  places,  we  get  the  following:  $6.40  for 
dressing  1  pound  of  flax  in  America,  $3.95  cost  of  dressing  1  pound  of 
flax  in  Great  Britain,  with  duty  added  leaves  a  balance  of  $2.45  in  favor 
of  the  importer.  Those  figures,  gentlemen,  represent  the  highest  wages 
paid  abroad  in  our  trade.  We  do  not  ask  a  protection  to  enable  us  to 
compete  with  the  lowest  rate  of  wages,  which  is  Eussian,  and  costs  but 
one-half  cent  to  dress  a  pound,  nor  is  the  rate  we  ask  one  that  will  pro- 
hibit importations  and  so  yield  no  revenue,  for  it  still  leaves  a  margin 
for  the  importer  who  has  his  flax-dressing  plant  abroad.  Here  are  the 
Treasury  figures  for  duties  collected  on  flax  and  tow,  at  3  cents  a  pound : 

Dressed  flax,  $77,820.45;  at  1  cent  a  pound,  raw  flax,  $96,041.88;  at 
one-half  cent,  tow,  $25,726.55;  total  duties,  $199,594.88,  for  1892. 
Duties  collected  for  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  on  dressed  flax  only, 
$44,446.07;  excess  of  revenue  from  flax  in  1892  over  1896,  $155,148.81. 
These  figures  which  we  quote  are  Treasury  reports.  We  believe  (but  in 
our  position  we  can  not  prove)  that  much  dressed  flax,  notably  from 
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Bassia  (labor  being  COO  per  cent  below  here),  comes  in  without  payiug 
duty,  as  it  is  so  coarse  that  only  an  expert  could  detect  any  difi'erence 
between  it  and  the  raw  material,  thereby  defraudiug  the  Government 
of  much  revenue.  As  to  the  flax-growing  industry,  some  of  us  believe 
that  it  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  importers  of  dressed  flax,  as  they, 
having  no  dressing  plant  in  their  Arms  here,  offer  no  market  for  the 
coDsumption  of  American-grown  flax.  Therefore  we  hold  that  unless 
dressed  flax  ia  protected  to  nearly  even  the  wages  paid  by  the  Ameri- 
can firms  here  and  the  importing  firms  abroad,  it  would  be  folly  to 
place  a  duty  on  raw,  thinking  that  might  foster  the  growing  of  flax. 
It  would  only  serve  to  kill  it,  for  the  importer  would  only  laugh  at  that 
dnty,  since  he  never  pays  it  only  when  he  gets  the  chance  of  foisting 
his  dressed  on  the  customs  officer  for  raw. 

VVe  also  hold  that  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  dressed  flax  will  not 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  in  proof  thereof  we  can  refer 
you  to  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  of  January,  1891,  and  on  the  same 
page  you  will  find  an  importing  firm  of  Grafton,  Mass.,  announcing 
that  the  price  of  their  manufactured  threads  and  yarns  is  increased 
owing  to  the  increase  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  duty  on  dressed  flax,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  Shrewsbury  Thread  Works,  of  Kearny,  N.  J., 
a  purely  American  firm,  that  they  wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
any  customer  for  a  period  extending  even  to  five  years  at  the  old 
market  rates.  Barbour,  of  Paterson,  and  Smith  &  Dove,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  had  the  same  announcement  ns  the  Shrewsbuiy  mills.  Increase 
of  duty  on  dressed  flax  does  not  mean  increased  prices  to  consumer  or 
American  manufacturer — in  fact,  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  latter,  as  it  tends 
to  even  the  difference  in  labor  between  him  and  the  importer. 

Our  appeal  is  for  a  protection  to  American  labor,  because,  by  cir- 
cnmstauces  over  which  we  have  no  control,  it  is  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  labor  abroad,  which  is  just  as  skilled,  but  which  is  so  poorly 
paid  that  it  has  materially  injured  us  and  reduced  the  revenue. 

We  again  refer  to  Treasury  figures  to  prove  our  statement.  In  1894 
there  were  882.36  tons  of  dressed  flax  imported;  in  1895  it  grew  to 
1,797.70  tons,  paying  a  duty  of  $56,431.20,  against  $67,237.40  in  1894, 
^hile,  counting  62  pounds  as  a  day's  work,  it  meant  the  laying  off  of 
about  400  hacklers  at  $2,  400  roughers  at  $1.50,  and  200  boys  at  80  cents 
per  day;  but  the  number  is  much  more,  as  there  are  tons  of  dressed 
flax  coming  in  as  raw,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  judging  what  is  raw  and 
^hat  is  dressed. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  you  to  give  the  above  statement  your  most  earn- 
^t  consideration.  This  is  a  case  in  which  labor  alone  is  the  recipient 
of  protection  accorded,  and  if  the  protection  is  not  enough  to  cover  the 
difi'erence  in  wages  the  importer  pockets  the  difference  and  sells  his 
wares  for  the  same  price  to  the  consumer  as  the  American  manufac- 
turer, who  pays  more  than  double  the  wages  to  labor.  The  3  cents  per 
pound  which  we  ask  to  be  restored  to  us  if  raw  be  left  on  the  free  list  is, 
according  to  the  Treasury  report  of  rating,  only  10.16  per  cent.  This  is 
labor's  appeal,  and  we  have  full  confidence  that  the  results  will  bo  sat- 
isfactory to  us. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  the  quality  of  the  material  imported  com- 
pare with  that  grown  here! 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  wrote  to  the  Agricultural  Department  on  this  subject 
and  received  the  following  letter: 

Wasuington,  December  £9,  1896, 
Deab  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  asking  for  certain  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  the  flax  production  in  the  United  States,  I  have  to  Inform  you  that 
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I  am  unable  to  comply  with  yonr  reqneety  aH  I  liave  no  available  information  on  the 
subject.  The  latest  statisticH  in  regard  to  flax  available  to  this  office  are  those  of 
the  Eleventh  Censos  for  the  year  1890. 

Henry  A.  Robinson,  StaHatidan. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Ill  Minnesota  we  burn  it.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  flax  grown  in  this  country  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
imported,  or  could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  I  say  it  compares  with  the  Bussian. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  the  liussiau  imiK)rtedf 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  largely. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  many  of  these  factories  are  there  in  this  country 
that  have  establishments  running  in  European  countries t 

Mr.  Wilson.  I. know  of  three. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  they  dress  all  their  flax  over  there  and  bring  it 
here  dressed  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  Only  one  does.    The  others  imx)ort  partially. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Do  you  represent  the  workingmen,  or  the  factories  Y 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  represent  the  workingmen — the  hacklers  and  flax 
dressers. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe.  What  department  of  flax  do  you  work  in — 
hackling  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  old  country! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Where  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  Belfast. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  difference  between  Ameri- 
can-grown flax  and  flax  that  is  used  in  Belfast  t  Do  we  produce  an  article 
in  this  country  of  the  same  fabric  that  they  produce! 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  One  reason  for  that  is  that  in  New  York  State 
they  allow  the  flax  to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  frost  rots  it,  and  that 
gives  the  flax  a  color  which  would  not  be  very  nice  in  fabrics. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  great  establishments  in  Belfast  use  but  a  small 
X>ortion  of  the  flax  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom! 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  foreign  flax  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  import  more  than  they  use! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  they  import  it  from  Belgium. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were  in  the  busi- 
ness abroad! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Going  on  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  say  they  import  Russian  and  Belgian  flax! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes:  Belgian  flax  is  the  finest  flax  grown. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  full  development  of 
the  industry  in  this  country  we  could  produce  as  good  an  article  as 
they  do! 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  the  farmers  would  haye  to  follow  the  same 
methods  in  this  country  that  are  followed  in  Belgium  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Would  it  not  do  to  import  raw  flax  without  being 
hackled! 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  could  depend  upon  the  imported  raw  flax. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Then  we  could  import  from  Belgium  just  the  same 
as  they  import  from  Belgium! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  and  I  suppose  the  freight  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  only  difficulty,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the  Amer- 
ican flax  is  the  manner  of  its  treatment. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  That  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  If  the  farmers  here  would  treat  it  the  same  as  the 
farmers  over  there  treat  it,  would  it  produce  as  good  an  article! 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  would  produce  as  fine  an 
article,  but  tbey  could  produce  as  strong  a  flax. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Where  they  raise  flax  for  fiber  do  they  save  the  seedY 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  if  you  allow  the 
seed  to  ripen  the  oil  leaves  it  and  the  fiber  is  bad. 

Mr.  Whkeler.  You  say  tliat  labor  in  the  United  States  is  600  per 
cent  higher  than  in  Europe  and  100  per  cent  higher  than  any  country! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  western  part  of  this  country  they  raise  flax  for 
seed  and  burn  the  fiber.    Is  there  any  other  use  to  which  it  can  be  put! 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  might  use  it  for  burlaps.  It  would  enter  into 
tliat 
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(Paragraphs  267  and  424^.) 
STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  EUTHERFOED,  OF  OAKLAHD,  CAL. 

Saturday,  January  2, 1897. 

Mr.  BuTHEBFORD  Said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  desire  to  be  heard  here  before  this  committee  in  regard  to 
Schedule  J.  I  have  come  from  California  in  the  interest  of  this 
schedule,  the  first  time  I  have  been  here,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
a  plain  statement  in  regard  to  our  requirements,  calling  attention  in 
the  first  place  to  what  we  think  is  necessary  to  give  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection. I  will  refer  in  the  first  place  to  paragraph  267  of  the  customs 
law  of  1894 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  referring  to  your  mills  in  California.  What 
are  you  making! 

Mr.  EuTHEEFORD.  We  are  making  twine,  yam,  and  cloth  in  a  great 
many  varieties,  all  of  which  are  noted  here  in  this  statement  which  I 
will  proceed 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  running  your  mills! 

Mr.  Rutherford.  They  have  been  running — the  first  mill  started 
there  just  about  1867,  so  that,  would  be  over  thirty  years.  During  the 
thirty  years,  however,  the  industry  has  largely  increased.  About  fif- 
teen years  ago  it  was  doubled,  and  I  will  proceed  to  show  in  this  state- 
ment all  the  various  iK)int8  which  I  think  your  committee  will  require 
to  know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BUTHERFORD.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  267  of 
the  customs  law  of  1894,  which  reads:   **  Yarn,  made  of  jute,  thirty 
per  cent  ad  valorem."    For  this  section  in  the  new  law  we  ask  that  it 
read  as  follows:  "  Yarn,  made  of  jute,  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  present  law  (free  list),  section  424^,  reads :  ^^  Burlaps  (1),  and 
bags  for  grain  made  of  burlaps  (2)." 

We  ask  that  this  be  transferred  to  the  dutiable  list,  and  that  the 
section  shall  read  as  follows:  "Burlaps  of  any  width,  of  flax,  jute,  or 
hempy  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  the 
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component  material  of  chief  valae  (except  such  as  may  be  saitable  for 
bagging  for  cotton),  one  and  three-quarters  cents  per  pound.  Bags  for 
grain  made  of  burlaps,  two  cents  per  pound  " 

In  the  present  law  (free  list),  section  501  reads:  ^< Gunny  bags  and 
gunny  cloths,  old  or  refuse,  flt  only  for  remanufacture." 

We  ask  that  this  paragraph  be  transferred  to  the  dutiable  list  and 
read  as  follows:  "Gunny  bags  aiul  gunny  cloths,  old  or  refuse,  lit  only 
for  renianufacture,  one-haJf  cent  i)er  pound." 

We  are  anxious  to  have  a  specific  duty  on  yam  and  twine,  but  there 
are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  sizea«  I 
have  samples  here  if  any  gentlemen  of  the  committee  want  to  see 
what  1  refer  to,  and  I  am  ready  to  show  them.  Referring  to  yarns  and 
twine,  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  it  in  a  specific  rate,  owing  to  the  great 
varieties  of  twine  and  yarn  made,  the  small  sizes  requiring  a  great  deal 
more  labor,  but  the  amount  stated  would  cover  the  whole  in  a  fair 
manner. 

Those  Pacific  Coast  States  I  represent,  and  for  which  I  claim  the 
foregoing  changes  in  the  customs  laws,  have  been  gradually  taking  tbeir 
places  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  communities.  We  had  not  long  ago 
in  full  operation  16  woolen  mills;  also  hosiery  mills,  jute,  flax,  and  cot- 
ton mills;  also  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  shipbuilding  on  a  large 
scale,  all  of  which  were  prosperous  under  the  protection  i)olicy  which 
created  them.  We  are  largely  engaged  also  in  the  production  of  wool, 
hops,  fruit,  borax,  sugar,  wheat,  and  lumber.  We  realized  at  the  recent 
election  that  immediate  relief  was  necessiiiy  from  the  evil  effects  of  the 
general  disaster  which  overtook  us,  as  affecting  the  above-named  inter- 
ests in  1893,  a  disaster  which  brought  us  industrial  stagnation  and 
social  discontent.  Wage  earners,  and  also  farmers  who  produce  wheat, 
hops,  fruit,  sugar,  and  wool,  gave  their  votes  willingly  for  protection, 
believing  this  to  be  the  quickest  and  most  efficacious  means  of  righting 
our  wrongs,  of  giving  the  Government  the  needed  revenue,  and  idle 
men  the  needed  employment.  The  farmer  does  not  insist  upon  protec- 
tion for  his  wool,  fruit,  hay,  hops,  and  sugar  without  according  the 
wage  earner  the  same  protection  to  his  labor  in  the  factory,  the  work- 
shop, and  the  foundry — a  fair  and  reasonable  tariff  that  will  secure  liv- 
ing wages. 

The  sugar,  finiit,  wool,  and  grain  producers  realize  that  they  depend 
largely  upon  the  well-paid  industrious  crowds  to  buy  their  products. 
This  is  the  home  market,  which  out  there  is  appreciated  as  the  best. 

For  the  past  two  years  few  of  our  people  have  been  busy.  Many 
thousands  can  find  nothing  to  do  and  the  home  market  has  largely  dis- 
appeared ;  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  has  been  crippled.  I  wish 
to  refer  specially  to  the  textile  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to 
state  what  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
industries  engaged  in  jute  manufacture  into  twine,  burlaps,  bags,  and 
gunny  cloth,  as  described  in  Schedule  J  of  the  present  tariff  law.  Cali- 
fornia was  one  of  the  first  States  to  import  the  best  machinery  made 
for  the  manufacture  of  twine,  burlaps,  and  grain  bags  from  jute.  This 
machinery  had  to  be  brought  around  the  Horn  from  Europe,  where  it 
was  mostly  made  in  those  days,  and  it  was  iustiilled  out  in  California  at 
great  expense.  It  was  the  first  of  the  States  to  engage  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  jute  for  the  home  market.  In  those  early  days  the 
West  was  far  from  the  East,  and  to  have  our  domestic  wante  supplied 
at  home  was  an  important  convenience  for  the  farmer.  Ever  since  1869 
our  mills  have  supplied  a  large  i)er('enta«:e  of  the  jute  burlaps,  bags, 
twine,  and  hop  cloths  and  wool  sacks  needed  in  California.    This  State 
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is  one  of  the  largest  consamers  of  jute  goods.  Sugar,  grain,  wool,  dried 
fraitSy  beans,'  mnstard  seed,  flour,  nuts,  etc.,  are  nearly  all  shipped  in 
jute  or  cotton  bags.  Tliere  are  no  grain  elevators  in  Caliibruia,  and  no 
cars  or  ships  are  loaded  with  grain  in  bulk  for  transportation. 

At  first,  when  farmers  began  growing  wheat,  and  to  ship  wool,  they 
had  great  diflBculty  in  procuring  bags  and  twine  sufficient  for  moving 
their  crops,  so  fast  did  tbe  grain  trade  develop  in  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa([uin  rivers.  IniiK)rters  took  advantage 
of  the  scarcity  of  bags  and  put  up  the  prices,  sometimes  as  high  as 
16  cents  apiece  when  occasion  permitted.  Under  the  competition  of 
home-made  goods,  bags  were  gradually  reduced  in  price  until  in  1875 
the  price  fell  to  12  cents  each,  in  1880  to  10  cents,  in  1890  to  7  cents,  in 
1892  to  6  cents  and  under.  The  standard  grain  bag  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  well  known  in  all  the  jute  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  30 
inches  long,  22  inches  wide,  weighs  12J  ounces,  and  holds  130  pounds, 
or  2  bushels,  of  wheat.  The  quantity  used  annually  often  exceeds 
40,000,000.  Jute  burlaps  and  other  goods  had  been  reduced  all  along 
in  like  proportion  with  grain  bags.  Thus  all  along  the  home-made  prod- 
ucts were  kept  in  competition  with  foreign  imports,  acting  as  a  leading 
^tor  in  keeping  down  prices  and  preventing  corners  and  pools  from 
being  formed  to  oppress  the  farmer. 

Up  to  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  took  effect,  there  had  always  been 
a  fair  duty  levied  on  foreign  importations,  sufficient  to  enable  the 
manufia>cturer  to  run  his  mills,  pay  reasonable  wages,  and  compete  with 
the  low-paid  labor  of  Calcutta.  A  skilled  workman  in  a  Calcutta  mill 
is  paid  1  rujiee,  or  about  30  cents,  a  day,  while  women  have  less  than 
half  that  amount,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  statement  attached  hereto,  and 
to  which  I  will  refer  later. 

The  Calcutta  mills,  since  the  Wilson  bill  took  effect,  have  been  run- 
ning night  and  day.  Three  thousand  looms  have  been  added  this  year 
(1896)  to  the  weaving  capacity  of  the  10,000  looms  previously  running 
The  Wilson  bill  benefited  the  Calcutta  and  Dundee  jute  industries  at 
the  expense  of  the  American.  The  California  mills  have  never  paid 
more  than  a  small  percentage  on  the  capital  invested,  and  during  some 
years  they  lost  money.  For  several  years  previous  to  1894,  or  up  to 
the  time  the  mills  were  shut  down,  if  the  State  prison  jute  mill  be 
included,  well  on  to  40  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  the  coast  were 
supplied  by  the  home  manufactories. 

Owing  to  the  wiping  off  of  the  entire  duty  from  bags,  burlaps,  and 
gunny  cloth  by  the  Senate  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  up  there  for  final 
passage  in  August,  1894,  this  industry  was  completely  wiped  out,  and 
the  mills  closed  down. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here  that  when  the  bill  was  first  brought 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  you  no  doubt  remember,  it  gave 
us  15  per  cent  protection  on  our  industries.  We  wired  Senator  Voor- 
hees  and  drew  his  attention  to  it,  and  the  bill,  when  it  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate, was  raised  by  Senator  Voorhees,  1  believe,  to  22J  per  cent,  but  at 
tbe  last  week  of  the  Senate's  sitting  it  was  knocked  out  entirely. 

To-day  300  looms  are  standing  idle  in  Oakland.  The  preparing, 
spinning,  and  other  machines,  all  of  an  expensive  kind,  and  on  which 
over  40  per  cent  of  duty  had  been  pajd  to  the  Government  when  the 
machinery  was  imported,  are  lying  Idle,  and  (he  laborers,  numbering 
from  800  to  900  people,  are  out  of  work.  Those  people,  like  many  others, 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  much-desired  relief  irom  Congress,  so  that 
they  may  start  in  again  under  a  just  measure  of  protection  to  earn  an 
honest  living. 
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As  before  stated,  extraordinary  eflbrts  have  of  late  years  been  made 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  establish  inanufacturiiig  industries.  Jute  man- 
ufactnre  was  one  well  suited  to  our  conditions  and  requirements.  It 
was  not  only  a  surprise  to  us  when  the  entire  duty  was  wiped  ofif  (those 
jute  products  named)  by  the  Senate  on  almost  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, but  it  was  quite  startling  and  entirely  unexpected.  No  other 
industry  in  the  whole  country  was  so  severely  smitten.  The  California 
mills  being  larger  producers  of  cloth  than  of  twine  and  yarn,  it  fell 
heavily  upon  us.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massar 
chusetta,  where  many  mills  are  located,  more  .yam  and  twine  is  manu- 
factured than  there  is  of  cloth.  They  were  more  fortunate,  as  the 
Senators  from  those  States  saw  to  it  that  some  measure  of  protection 
was  left  for  yarn,  threads,  and  twine.  The  requirements  of  the  Western 
States  in  jute  goods  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  jute  industry  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  rather 
increased. 

Beet  sugar  manufacture  out  there  alone  is  destined  to  be  a  great  and 
important  industry,  and  in  connection'  with  this  business  much  cloth 
and  textile  supplies  are  required.  One  thousand  acres  of  beets  call 
annually  for  $4,000  worth  of  the  i)roducts  of  the  loom,  to  be  used  in  the 
process  of  converting  the  beet  into  sugar  and  shipping  it.  Thus  one 
industry  helps  another,  and  the  whole  community  is  benefited.  Then 
the  borax  trade,  when  in  a  prosperous  state,  calls  largely  for  filters, 
bagging,  and  other  woven  material. 

There  is  appended  to  this  statement  a  comparative  list  of  wages  paid 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Calcutta,  British  India,  to  show  your  com- 
mittee the  exact  cost  of  manufacturing  jute  in  both  countries.  This 
statement  shows  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  jute  in 
both  countries,  and  demonstrates  the  amount  of  duty  requir^  to  give 
protection  to  American  labor.  Great  Britain  is  being  hurt  by  Calcutta, 
and  ultimately  Calcutta  is  to  be  the  great  competitor  of  the  world,  untQ 
Japan  should  take  a  part  in  it,  which  she  has  begun  to  do.  I  have 
seen  goods  already  coming  into  San  Francisco  made  in  Japan  that  no 
American  or  Indian  could  match  for  cheapness  and  beauty  in  the  textile. 
It  comes  in  competition  with  your  cotton  wraps  for  covering  horses  and 
your  cheap  wool  wraps  in  this  country,  and  will  ultimately  drive  them  out. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  refer  again  to  Schedule  J,  paragraph 
392^,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and 
all  similar  material,  suitable  for  covering  cotton,  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  or  jute  butts,  free." 

Also,  paragraph  424},  which  reads:  "Burlaps,  and  bags  made  for 
grain  of  burlaps,  free.'' 

Under  those  two  paragraphs  importers  are  bringing  in  many  kinds 
of  goods  free  of  duty,  and  claim  they  are  entitled  to  the  free  entry  of 
all  such  under  the  reading  of  those  clauses.  Those  goods  I  refer  to 
as  coming  in  free  include  horse  blanketing  madeof  jute,  colored  and 
checked  plaids,  coarse  carriage  robes,  jute  paddings,  jute  drilling,  jute 
tarpaulin,  twills  and  jute  print  cloths,  bleached  jute  sheetings,  sugar 
filter  and  straining  cloth,  etc. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  those  are  being  entered  as  burlaps  on 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  KuTHBRPOBD.  Yes,  sir  J  and  I  have  samples  of  the  goods  im- 
ported. If  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  open  the  samples.  I  have  larger 
samples  if  anyone  cares  to  examine  them,  but  these  are  little  cuttings 
[exhibiting  same].    Those  were  never  intended  to  come  in  free 

Mr,  DoLLiVKB,  How,  then,  did  they  happen  to  come  in  freet 
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Mr.  Rutherford.  I  was  just  going  to  explain  as  I  proceed,  and  if 
you  will  allow  me  I  will  just  proceed. 

That  those  were  never  intended  to  come  in  free  is  the  contention 
made  here,  and  the  Government  is  being  deprived  of  its  just  revenues. 
The  wording  of  those  clauses  is  so  indefinite  and  yet  so  comprehensive 
it  is  not  surprising  that  importers,  under  a  misconstruction  of  their 
meaning,  evade  the  law.  The  result  is  that  American  manufacturers 
of  mixed  jute  cloths  and  of  coarse  woolen  and  cotton  and  jute  dyed 
fabrics  are  unjustly  made  to  suffer.  It  need  not  be  a  surprise  under 
these  circumstances  should  importfets  come  forward  and  advise  that  no 
change  be  made. 

These  statements  are  humbly  and  respectfully  submitted  to  your 
honorable  committee  with  the  hope  that  the  present  conditions  will  be 
changed  by  the  fixing  of  a  tariff  sufBcient  to  protect  the  industrious 
citizens  of  this  nation  in  their  respective  fields  of  usefulness. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  Rutherford. 

(For  the  California  Cotton  Mills  Company,  California  Jute  Mills  Com- 
pany, Ames  &  Harris  Co.,  California,  and  the  Ames  &  Harris  Co.,  Port- 
land, Greg.,  and  others.) 

TABLES  submitted  BY  MR.  RUTHERFORD. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  100,000  yards  10^-ounce  dO-inch  burlaps  in  the  United  States, 

To  make  100,000  yards  of  lO^-ounce  40-inch  burlaps  would  require  66,500  pounds  of 
raw  jute,  33^  tons,  and  the  labor  of  142  persons  working  ten  days,  ten  hours  each  day. 

33i  tons  raw  Jute,  at  $60  per  ton $1,995.00 

Help  (per  day  each) : 

^  batchers  men,  at  $2 $40.00 

2  softeners,  at  $1.75 35.00 

8  carders,  at  $1 80.00 

12  drawers,  at  $1 120.00 

2  rovers,  at$l 20.00 

2  helpers,  at  75  cents 15.00 

12  spinners,  at  $1.25 150.00 

12  doffers,  at  60  cents 72.00 

8  spoolers,  at  $1 80.00 

1  band  sewer,  at$l 10.00 

1  oiler,  at  $1.25 12.00 

2  truck  boys,  at  75  cents .* 16.00 

1  machinist,  at  $3 30.00 

1  spinner,  at  $3 30.00 

1  secondhand,  at  $1.50 15.00 

1  watchman,  at  $2.25 22.50 

9  copers,  at  $1.17 105.00 

Sbeaniers,  at  $2 60.00 

3  warpers,  at  $1.25 37.50 

46  weavers,  at  $1.25 575.00 

31oomiixer3,  at^.25 67.50 

2  finishers,  at  $2 40. 00 

1  measurer,  at  $2 20.00 

2  folders,  at  $2. 25 45.00 

2  packers,  at  $2.25 * 46.00 

1  stamping  and  shipping  clerk,  at  $4 40.00 

1  oiler,  at  $1.75 17.50 

Iforeman,  at  $3 30.00 

1,829.00 

Power,  oil,  forces,  insurances,  deprcoiati  on  of  plant,  and  other  price  charges .        420. 00 

Total  cost 4,244.00 

Cost  of  100,000  yards  in  California,  $4,244,  or  4.24  cents  per  yard. 

Ab  a  yard  weighs  10^  ounces  and  costs  4.24  cents  per  yard,  16  ounces  would  coat 
6.46  Ci^nts.  6.46  cents  is  the  net  cost  of  1  pound  of  manufactured  burlaps  in  the 
Uoited  Statea. 
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Cost  of  manufacturing  100,000  yard$  of  lO^-ounce  40'inch  burlap  in  Calcutta  and  laying 
same  down  in  Calif orni<i. 

Requiring  231  persons  in  Calcutta  working  ten  days,  ten  hours  each  day. 

Itupees.    Anna. 

33i  tons  raw  jute  at  150  rupees  per  ton 4, 987         8 

Help  (per  day  each) : 

4  men  batching,  at  1  rupee 40 

4  helpers,  at  12  anna 30 

12  card  tenders,  at  12  anna 90 

18  card  frainers,  at  12  anna 135 

4  roving  hands,  at  12  anna 30 

20  spinners,  at  12  anna 150 

ledoft'ers,  atSanna 80 

12  spoolers,  at  12  anna 90 

12  cop  hands,  at  12  anna 90 

2  oilers,  at  1  rupee 20 

2  spare  hands,  at  12  anna 15 

1  skilled  machinist,  at  8  rupees 80 

1  skilled  helper,  at  2  rupees 20 

1  spinning  overseer,  at  6  rupees 80 

I  stilled  helper,  at  2  rupees 20 

1  messenger,  at  1  rupee 10 

4  warpers,  at  14  anna 35 

3  warp  helpers,  at  12  anna 22 

90  weavers,  nt  14  anna 787 

4  loom  fixers,  at  1  rupee  2  anna 45 

3  finishers,  at  1  rupee 30 

2  measurers,  at  1  rupee 20 

3  folders,  at  1  rupee 30 

3  packers,  at  1  rupee 30 

1  oiler,  at  1  rupee 10 

1  band  sewer,  at  1  rupee 10 

1  skilled  machinist,  at  8  rupees 80 

1  foreman,  at  8  rupees 80 

1  secondhand,  at  4  rupees 40 

1  bookkeeper,  at  6  rupees 60 

1  pay  clerk,  at  8  rupees 80 

1  engineer,  at  8  rupees 80 

2,419 

Power,  oil,  insurance,  interest,  repairs,  depreciation,  and  other  fixed 

charges 1,190 

Freight,    commission,   insurance,  brokerage,  from    Calcutta   to   San 

Francisco 1,220 

Total  cost 9,816        8 

Counting  the  rupee  equal  to  31  cents  United  States  money,  that  would  make 
total  cost  of  100,000  yards,  $3,043.11. 

As  a  yard  weighs  10^  ounces  and  costs  3.04  cents  per  yard,  16  ounces  would  cost 
4. 63  landed  in  the  United  States. 

Comparison  of  costs. 

Cents. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  1  pound  of  burlap  in  the  United  States 6. 46 

Cost  of  manufacturing  1  pound  of  burlap  in  Calcutta,  British  India 4. 63 

Cost  in  the  United  States  greater  than  that  in  India 1. 83 

The  following  mills  in  the  United  States  manufacture  Jute  in  some  form:  Chelsea 
Jute  Mills,  New  York;  Dolphin  Jute  Mills,  Paterson  N.  J. ;  Planet  Mills,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y. ;  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  AUentown  Spinnin^^ 
Company,  AUentown,  Pa.;  John  Good  Spinning  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.j  TraT- 
ers  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Schlechter  Jute  Cordage  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
John  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa.;  Finley  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wil- 
mington  Manufacturing  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Thomas  Jackson  Company, 
Reading,  Pa.;  Sutherland  &  Edwards,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Pearson  Cordage  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  Ludlow,  Mass. ;  California  Jate 
Mills,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  San  Quintan  Jnte  Mills,  San  Quintan,  Cal.;  Lamons  Sl 
Robertson,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Plymouth  Mills,  Plymouth,  Pa.;  California  Cotton 
Mills,  Oakland,  Oal.;  Walla  Walla  Jute  Mills,  WaUa  Walla,  Wash, 
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Mr.  BUTHBBFORD.  Now,  the  words  ^^of  similar  material"  is  a  very 
wide  phrase.  It  indades  this  material  here  [exhibiting].  That  is  sim- 
ilar materia]  to  cotton  wrapping;  no  one  can  question  it.  If  yon  take 
the  goods  which  come  in  for  binding  hops,  of  which  70,000  or  80,000 
bales  are  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  cotton  bagging,  or  heavy 
doth  ready  for  wrapping  cotton  bales,  the  graduation  between  the  two 
is  difBcalt  to  determine,  and  the  cnstonirhonse  officers,  inspectors,  and 
appraisers  are  puzzled,  and  they  can  not  do  better  under  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  result  of  putting  burlaps  on  the  free 
listY 

Mr.  BuTHERFOBD.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  more  expensive  is  it  to  make  the  burlaps  than 
the  samples  you  show? 

Mr.  BuTHERPORD.  The  expense  of  making  burlaps  depends  entirely 
upon  the  size  of  the  yarn.  If  the  yarn  is  small,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
more  labor,  and  if  the  yam  is  thick  you  can  turn  out  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  machine,  because  to  every  foot  there  is  so  much  less  twine.  In 
the  weaving,  every  pick  of  heavy  yam  is  put  in  quicker  than  small 
picks  of  fine  yam,  and  consequently  the  coarse  cloth  can  be  made  at 
half  the  price  for  the  labor,  in  some  cases,  of  the  fine  cloth. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  referring  to  these  particular  samples. 

Mr.  BUTHERFORD.  That  sample  I  showed  there  would  cost  nearly 
w  much,  this  big  sample,  as  the  finest  burlap,  but  this  little  bundle  of 
samples  are  expensive  because  they  are  dyed.  You  will  notice  these 
solid  colors  are  coming  in  free,  dyed  solid,  and  the  dyers  of  this  coun- 
try have  the  right  and  just  claim  for  dyes  they  have  brought  in  here  to 
dye  goods  with.  No  wool  could  compete  with  them,  jute  costing  3 
eents  per  pound  and  wool  costing  24  cents  and  50  cents  when  it  is 
washed.  All  colors  are  coming  in.  You  will  notice  all  colors  are  com- 
ing in  free  of  duty.  Those  goods  are  imported  free,  although  we  have 
tried  to  stem  the  current. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  term  <^  burlap"  admit  of  so  wide  an  appli- 
cation as  thatf  What  is  the  meaning  commercially  and  technically  of 
the  word  "burlap"! 

Mr.  BuTHERFORD.  Itmcans  a  coarse,  textile  fabric;  burlaps  and  hes- 
aian  are  two  conventional  phrases.  It  was  just  fifty  years  ago  since 
men  in  England  and  Scotland  were  trying  to  weave  jute.  I  have  seen 
machines  made  which  cost  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  They 
eoold  not  manuflEM^ture  jute,  and  they  had  to  go  on  experimenting  for 
years  with  the  jute,  and  in  London  nobody  knew  how  to  work  it;  but 
gradually  they  began  to  work  it  with  a  little  oil  and  a  little  soap,  and 
ultimately  they  became  acquainted  with  its  nature;  and  the  names,  I 
do  not  know  how  they  originated  or  what  they  were  derived  from,  but 
<< burlaps"  and  ^^hessians"  are  the  names  which  include  everything 
when  yon  come  to  a  popular  reckoning  of  it. 

The  Ohatrman.  Would  any  plain  weaves  of  jute  be  considered  as 
burlaps  under  the  lawt 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  plain,  but  twilled  cloth;  orna- 
mental goods,  too. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  statement  that  these  goods  came  in  free  was  ques- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  I  understand  you  made  efforts  to  prevent  them 
coming  in  free.  Will  you  state  what  efforts  you  have  made  recently, 
and  what  the  result  wasf 

Mr.  BuTHBRPORD.  I  told  the  inspector  in  Mr.  Tucker's  office,  who  is 
the  chief  appraiser — I  told  his  assistant  that  was  horse  blanketing;  it 
was  called  plaid,  and  used  to  be  imported  by  a  great  many  gentlemen 
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I  know.  Mr.  Ayers,  I  think,  used  to  import  the  horse  blanketing  and 
pay  a  big  dnty,  and  I  stated  it  was  not  fair  to  bring  that  in,  and  it  was 
never  intended  under  that  act.  The  act,  as  I  understand  it,  put  bur- 
laps free  so  as  to  benefit  the  farmer  who  raises  grain  and  the  cotton 
grower  in  his  cotton,  and  it  was  just  to  bring  in  those  goods,  but  they 
read  the  clause  <^  burlaps  and  bags-  made  for  grain  of  burlaps,  free,^ 
and  ^<  all  such  material,"  and  j»ay  the  clause  is  comprehensive,  but  I 
believe  they  appealed  to  the  New  York  Board,  and  I  think  just  now  it 
is  in  abeyance,  and  they  allow  no  more  of  it  to  come  in,  and  it  has  been 
stopped. 

The  Ghaibman.  This  difficulty  has  all  arisen  under  the  act  of  1894, 
and  if  the  burlaps  were  dutiable  the  difficulty  would  never  have  taken 
place. 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  There  was  never  any  trouble  before  that.  They 
read  over  this  very  carefully  here^  ^'  bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  doth, 
and  all  similar  material."  Now  this  bagging  comes  in  for  hops  greatly 
at  San  Francisco.  If  the  crop  of  hops  is  poor  and  there  are  no  hops, 
rather  than  carry  that  bagging  they  send  it  to  the  East,  and  sometimes 
to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  for  wrapping  cotton  in  instead  of  carry- 
ing that  for  a  year  or  two.  Hops  have  been  at  5  cents  instead  of  25 
cents,  and  the  cloth  had  to  be  disposed  of,  and  so  hop  bagging  is  very 
little  different  fi*om  cotton  wrapping,  and  it  is  all  under  the  general 
head  of  ^<  similar  material.".  It  does  not  say  anything  about  color. 
Suppose  you  put  a  dozen  stripes  on  the  cotton  wrapping  and  that 
passes  I  suppose  you  put  in  two  dozen  colored  stripes  and  that  passes, 
where  is  the  limit  to  be? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  section  do  you  claim  these  goods  come 
in,  424^  or  392^1 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  I  wiU  just  read  the  section  here.  I  looked  it  up 
in  the  book  I  have  in  my  xK)cket. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  section  are  they  admitted? 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  lu  soctiou  392^. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  the  term  <' similar  material"? 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  Yes,  and  bring  in  the  goods  there.  They  are 
burlaps  made  of  jute. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  should  they  not  come  in  under  this  section  of 
424^,  ^^ Burlaps  and  bags  for  grain  made  of  burlaps"? 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  This  is  a  Galifornia  grain  sack,  known  all  the 
world  over  as  a  grain  sack  for  2  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  we  got 
40,000,000  last  year,  and  everybody  knows  this  to  be  a  burlap  [illus- 
trating]. That  is  called  in  England  and  India  a  <<  hessian  ^  and  in  this 
country  a  '<  burlap."  It  is  the  standard  size.  This  sack  is  22  by  36  and 
it  weighs  12^  ounces. 

Mr.  Patnb.  These  come  in,  you  contend,  as  burlaps  and  other  sim- 
ilar material? 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  Ycs,  sir;  similar  material— under  the  two  words 
^<  similar  material." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Similar  material  is  provided  for  <<as  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  or  jute  butts."  It  is  not  contended 
these  come  in  for  covering  cotton? 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  Ycs,  sir;  we  get  cotton  from  Galveston.  We 
import  from  Galveston  and  Texas  points  6,000  bales  a  year  in  the  Oali- 
fomia  mills.  Many  bales  are  covered  with  piece  cloth  like  that  [illus- 
trating]. Last  year  in  particular  a  great  many  of  them  were  covered 
with  fine  doth.  You  see  the  thing  is  this :  If  the  heavy  cotton  burlaps, 
or  cotton  wrapping,  weighs  15  pounds  and  costs  4  cents  a  pound,  that 
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tt  GO  cents.  They  have  gone  up  to  fine  cloth  and  called  it  cotton  wrap- 
ping that  only  weighs  half  as  much  as  that  heavy  cloth  and  not  twice 
the  price,  so  it  is  cheaper  to  cover  the  cotton  sometimes  with  the  fine 
cloth.  Now,  I  have  here,  Mr.  Ohairman,  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
of  a  hundred  yarda  of  10^-ounce  burlap.  All  of  these  standard  bags 
are  made  of  10^-ounce  burlaps  40  by  36  inches;  that  is  the  standard  of 
all  grain  bags,  and,  unless  by  special  order,  they  are  made  10^-ounce 
weight,  40  inches  for  the  widths  and  36  inches  long. 

Now,  I  have  figured  that  here  as  the  standard,  so  that  everyone  might 
kDow  it  I  have  a  long  statement  of  wages,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  I 
think,  to  go  over  it  unless  you  want  me,  and  1  will  only  show  that  the 
total  is  $4,244  for  100,000  yards  made  in  this  country.  Now,  in  dividing 
that  up  we  find  that  is  4.24  cents  to  the  yard.  Now,  we  take  a  pound 
of  that  at  the  same  proportions  and  it  will  cost  6.46  cents  to  the  pound, 
or  424  to  the  yard.  Now,  if  we  take  Calcutta,  to  make  100,000  yards 
in  Calcutta  of  the  same  cloth,  pay  insurance,  commissions,  brokerage, 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  to  land  it  in  San  Francisco  with  all 
the  items  stat^  here  will  cost  9,816  rupees  and  8  annas,  counting  the 
mpee equal  to  31  cents— which,  I  think,  it  is  scai'cely  equal  to  at  present, 
Imt  we  will  put  it  at  that,  so  the  Indian  statement  will  not  be  less  than 
it  should  be— -and  it  comes  to  $3,043.11  in  United  States  money  landed 
in  San  Francisco  or  New  York,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  when 
freights  are  reasonable — ^about  $5  or  96.50  a  ton  measurement,  which  is 
40  cubic  feet. 

So  I  say  this  amount  of  cloth  landed  in  this  country  costs  $3,043.11. 
As  a  yard  weighs  10 J  ounces,  too,  the  cost  of  1  yard  of  Calcutta  cloth 
landed  here  is  3.04  cents  and  1  pound  will  cost  4.63  cents,  or  a  difference 
of  1.83  cents  per  pound,  a  little  over  If  cents  a  pound  for  the  cloth  in 
the  piece.  The  bales  generally  come  in  2,000  yards.  Now,  a  great  deal 
of  that  cloth,  as  you  will  see  from  the  returns,  comes  into  this  country 
to  be  cut  up  into  bags.  In  making  the  bags  about  three-eighths  or  half 
a  cent  is  the  cost  of  cutting  up,  doubling,  sewing,  hemming,  filling,  and 
haling  the  bags;  about  three-eighths  of  a  cent  to  the  bag  is  the  cost  of 
the  work  for  making  this  cloth  into  bags,  and  consequently  if  the  bags 
come  in  free,  if  we  are  to  be  protected  in  the  same  measure  as  against  the 
cloth,  we  have  to  have  a  little  more  protection  on  bags.  It  is  astound- 
ing what  a  quantity  of  cotton  is  needed.  Now,  the  mills  interested 
with  us  in  California— we  have  fully  600  looms  in  California — and  the 
only  mil]  running  just  now  is  the  State  prison  mill,  and  they  are  at  their 
wits'  end  (the  State  prison  directors),  for  I  have' spoken  to  them,  and 
they  are  wondering  how  to  get  the  thing  to  pay.  and  they  get  their 
labor  free. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  long  have  the  mills  been  idle! 

Mr.  RuTHSBFOBD.  It  was  in  August,  1894,  the  bill  giving  us  free 
borlaps  was  passed,  and  the  mills  were  shut  down  that  year;  that  was 
about  the  end  of  1894. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Are  you  sure  you  are  absolutely  correct  about  the  price 
of  these  foreign  goods  t 

Mr.  BuTHBBFOBD.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  if  any  of  the 
Members  here  would  take  this  and  examine  it,  or  have  any  expert 
examine  it  acquainted  with  foreign  exchange,  insurance,  etc.  I  leave 
this  statement  with  the  committee,  and  I  invite  inspection  of  it. 

^Ir.  Cobb.  Have  any  of  your  California  textile  plants  been  removed 
to  this  country  where  labor  is  so  cheap  t 

Mr.  RuTHBBFOBD.  No,  sir;  but  I  will  tell  you  one  little  point  I  did 
not  touch  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will 
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tell  you  what  han  happened.  As  I  stated  in  this  paper,  there  are  six- 
teen of  these  mills  running  in  California.  One  of  the  largest  was  run- 
ning  during  the  war  and  I  believe  it  made  the  best  blankets  in  the 
United  States  for  both  the  South  and  North,  and  supplied  an  immense 
quantity  of  goods  at  that  time,  running  day  and  night.  That  mill  until 
a  few  years  ago  employed  a  thousand  people,  with  about  sixty  big  dye 
vats  for  dyeing  goods,  and  had  an  immense  plant  at  Black  Point.  That 
mill,  when  the  difficulties  were  so  disheartening  and  things  looked  so 
bad,  had  been  trading  all  the  time  with  the  Japanese,  and  the  Japanese 
saw  this  mill  and  bought  it  complete,  except  the  en^ne,  which  was  too 
big.  1  went  and  bought  the  engine,  a  600-horsepower  engine.  I  sent 
six  or  eight  men  there,  trained  mechanics  and  machinists.  They  took 
down  that  engine.  I  went  there  at  the  time  and  saw  the  work  proceed- 
ing, and  I  saw  in  that  mill  a  whole  crew  of  Japanese  brought  over  from 
Japan  in  a  steamer  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking  down  that  machinery. 
I  saw  that,  and  spoke  to  them,  and  they  took  down  all  the  machinery, 
tacked  all  of  it  with  labels  in  their  own  writing,  and  packed  all  that  plant, 
except  the  building,  away  in  the  steamer,  and  sent  with  it  these  men 
who  were  brought  over.  I  never  understood  how  they  could  bring  them 
over  to  this  country  to  do  the  work  that  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
machinists  in  our  State,  who  are  idle  by  the  hundreds,  but  that  is  a  fact, 
and  that  is  only  one  instance.  There  are  only  three  mills  running  in 
Oalifomia^ 

Mr.  GoBB.  Have  any  jute  mills  transferred  their  plants? 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  No;  but  I  will  state  about  the  mill  I  am  immedi- 
ately connected  with.  I  have  worked  in  mills  since  I  left  school  in  the 
textile  industries  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
all  textile  industries,  and  the  mill  I  am  connected  with  has  a  large  cot- 
ton department  immediately  adjacent  to  the  jute  plant.  Some  time  ago, 
when  our  jute  plant  was  standing  idle,  a  Japanese  merchant,  about 
whom  we  inquired  as  to  his  honor  and  integrity  and  capability  to  per- 
form whatever  contract  he  might  make  with  us,  offered  us  a  fair  propo- 
sition to  take  our  mill  to  Japan  and  locate  it  at  Osaki,  where  since  1882 
there  have  been  over  sixty  cotton  mills  built,  but  it  was  considered  it 
would  be  better  to  take  our  mill  to  Yokohama,  where  coal  was  90  cents 
a  ton  and  we  could  secure  labor  of  Japanese  women  for  8  sen — 8  sen  is 
about  5  cents,  the  Japanese  yen  only  equaling  53  cents  and  the  silver 
yen  weighing  more  than  an  American  dollar.  We  have  a  lot  of  them 
coming  into  Oalifornia.  The  Japanese  girls  would  work  for  about  6 
cents,  or  from  8  to  10  sen.  We  were  told  we  could  get  all  the  Japanese 
help  we  wanted  for  22  sen,  which  would  be  about  12  cents  of  our  money. 

Mr.  Tawwby.  Gould  you  own  the  mill  over  there  t 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  We  investigated  the  matter.  I  am  an  American 
citizen  and  have  been,  I  am  proud  to  say,  for  many  years,  and  we  found 
we  could  not  own  any  property  there.  I^o  alien  can  own  property  in 
Japan ,  and  the  proposition  we  go  t  was  to  be  satisfactory,  because  we  could 
make  a  contract  that  the  Oovemment  would  be  called  upon  to  enforce, 
that  they  would  give  us  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  plant  when  they  took 
possession,  which  would  be  about  four  years  after  it  started.  Therels 
one  peculiarity  in  Japan  which  we  found  out  from  our  investigation,  that 
nearly  all  the  mills  there  are  furnished  with  Canadian  and  Scotch  machin- 
ery. There  is  no  mill  in  Japan  that  employs  any  European  labor  after 
they  start;  not  one  of  those  62  mills,  I  am  assured,  has  any  European  or 
American  labor  after  running.  Everyone  is  paid  off  and  the  foreign 
element  is  cleared  out,  and  when  I  found  we  could  not  own  theprope^ 
and  have  control  of  it  as  I  did  not  want  to  become  a  Japanese  citizen — ^I 
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thought  America  was  far  better — we  stopped  oar  negotiations,  in  the 
bope  that  something  would  be  done  to  enable  ns  to  run  here.  Now, 
there  is  a  mill  at  Santa  Bosa  standing  idle;  there  is  one  at  Petaloma 
standing  idle;  one  at  San  Jose  standing  idle;  there  is  a  mill  at  Woodland 
vhidi  has  been  standing  idle,  bat  I  think  it  was  bnmed  a  short  time 
ago.  There  are  mills  in  Oregon  standing  idle  to-day  that  have  ran  for 
thirty  years,  and  all  these  are  facts  which  makes  as  anxious  about  the 
future. 

3ir.  Tawney.  And  you  attribute  the  idleness  of  the  mills  to  the 
present  tariff  t 

Mr.  BUTHBRPOBD.  Tes;  particularly  where  there  is  hoisery  made. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  the  hosiery  of  Germany.  I 
know  it.  I  saw  the  German  goods  thirty  years  ago  coming  up  to  the 
best  standard  of  the  French  and  English  makes,  and  to-day  Germany 
leads 

Mr.  BussBLL.  What  are  the  hosiery  mills  making,  cotton  or  woolen 
hose? 

Mr.  BuTHRRFOBD.  Thls  very  one  I  was  speaking  of  as  going  to 
Jax>an 

Mr.  Patnb.  Is  your  mill  located  at  Oakland? 

Mr.  BuTHERFOBD.  Yes;  on  the  water  front.  We  have  the  harbor 
and  railroad  right  at  the  mill  and  can  load  everything  into  cars  or 
boats.  There  was  a  hosiery  mill  in  Oakland,  a  large  one,  employing 
300  persons,  which  was  taken  away — a  part  to  British  Columbia  and  a 
part  to  Prove — ^but  I  understand  it  is  standing  idle.  You  can  get  good 
wool  at  6  cents  that  used  to  be  20  cents  in  California,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  run  and  meet  these  nice,  elegant  goods  that  come  ^ofn  Germany. 

Itb*.  Tawitby.  Is  the  difference  in  labor  the  only  disability  under 
which  you  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods? 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  No;  I  was  commencing  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  would  never  have  said  anything  about  it  unless  it  had  been 
mentioned,  we  pay  more  in  this  country,  taking  it  all  in  all,  for  insur- 
ance, taxes,  etc.    I  was  over  in  Europe  last  year,  in  the  beginning  of 
1895,  and  I  was  there  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  knew  the  inside  of  all 
the  mill  business  and  manufactories  pretty  well  when  I  was  in  school 
and  after  that,  and  in  Europe  the  general  insurance  is  far  lower  than 
here,  and  you  can  get  water  in  any  of  these  old  European  cities  for 
almost  nothing  if  you  start  a  manufactory,  but  in  this  country  you  have 
to  pay  for  water,  and  we  have  to  pay  high  taxes.    We  have  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oalifomia  in  sight  of  our  mill,  which  costs  the  State  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars,  and  we  have  to  pay  taxes  to  keep  up  that  university 
and  educate  our  growing  young  men  to  be  useful  in  chemistry  and 
textile  sciences  and  everjrthiug  of  the  kind,  and  we  are  willing  to  main- 
tain the  university,  but  all  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  of  the 
manufacture.    Then  for  water — we  pay  for  water  for  our  mills  to  the 
water  company  50  cents  per  1,000  gallons.    In  any  city  of  Europe  you 
can  get  it  for  2  pence,  which  is  4  cents,  and  in  many  cities  they  give 
the  water  free. 

*Mr.  Tawttbt.  How  does  the  transportation  rates  here  compare  with 
the  transportation  rates  over  there? 

Mr.  KuTHBBFOBD.  When  it  is  a  long  distance,  it  is  very  low.  Prom 
Aberdeen  to  London^  which  is  fully  600  miles,  you  can  take  a  ton  of 
goods  for  about  42  shillings.  That  is  not  any  cheaper  than  it  is  in  this 
eoontry,  and  for  long-distance  transportation  rates  are  cheap,  com- 
paratively speaking. 
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Mr,  Payne,  You  say  that  some  of  the  cities  give  water  free.  That 
is  simply  to  manufacturiDg  concerus? 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  Glasgow,  for  instance;  I  do  not  know  that 
Glasgow  gives  it  free,  but  almost  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  some  of  the  countries  discriminate  in  favor  of 
manufacturing  concerns  in  taxes  generally? 

Mr.  RX7THEBFOBD.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  that  power  sometimes  to  do 
so,  and  the  State  of  California  would  do  it,  but  the  Judge  here  reminds 
me — 1  was  going  to  state  that  our  constitution,  drawn  up  about  twenty 
years  ago,  is  against  allowing  any  concessions  to  a  manufacturer  in  tbe 
way  of  taxes  or  anything,  but  we  would  readily  be  assisted  by  the  State 
if  they  could  do  so  consistently,  as  the  industries  are  so  few.  Now,  in 
1895  there  were  200  young  men  who  went  away  from  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  to  the  Central  American  States  to  grow  coffee.  They 
were  idle  for  months  and  could  not  get  anything  to  do,  and  this  past 
summer  there  were  so  many  idle  men,  young  educated  men  who  ought 
to  be  able  to  tind  something  to  do,  that  they  went  away  to  Alaska  to 
see  if  they  could  get  gold  by  mining,  and  nearly  all  of  them  canxeback, 
as  it  was  a  failure.  What  are  they  going  to  do  if  we  shut  up  the 
.miUst  In  Oakland  there  are  from  16,000  to  20,000  young  people, 
counting  the  suburbs.  Oakland  proper  probably  has  about  100,000 
inhabitants.  Now,  there  are  20,000  young  people;  what  are  they  going 
to  do?  That  is  a  great  concern  of  the  people  out  there,  and  to  show 
you  just  how  a  manufactory  influences  a  community  I  want  to  show 
you  a  striking  example  of  the  benefits. 

You  see  this  hose  here  [illustrating  with  a  piece  of  cotton  hose].  Now, 
until  quite  lately  there  was  no  hose  made  in  California.  I  was  instru- 
mental in  starting  the  manufactory  to  make  this,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  we  have  got  this  now  for  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  made  in  a 
California  manufactory  at  a  price  that  no  one  can  find  fault  with.  When 
we  had  to  buy  hose  from  the  East  or  imi)ort  it  from  England,  sometimes, 
when  it  was  scarce,  they  put  the  price  u))  nearly  double.  Now  it  is  always 
ready,  and  this  you  get  in  California  from  American  cotton  shipped  from 
Houston.  Now,  the  communities  are  glad  to  see  these  things;  they  are 
interested  in  these  things.  The  cotton  interests  of  the  East,  I  must  say, 
were  fairly  protected,  although  in  some  instances  I  know  by  investiga- 
tiou  the  tariff  rates  on  small  fine  yarns  is  not  enough,  but  on  yams  like 
these  I  think  we  can  work  along  and  defy  competition.  Now,  we  have 
made  thousands  of  feet  of  this  in  California,  and  if  the  goods  are  not 
first-class  they  come  back  on  us,  but  they  could  not  come  back  on  any- 
body, say  in  England,  two  years  after  they  got  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  large  a  plant  had  you  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  that'  kind  of  hose! 

Mr.  EuTHEBFOBD.  It  is  under  separate  management,  although  I 
took  an  interest  in  starting  it— probably  about  $20,000. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  there  more  than  one  factory? 

Mr.  RuTHERFOBD.  Just  ouc  factory. 

Mr.  Tawney.  When  was  it  established! 

Mr.  Buthebfobd.  It  was  started,  I  think,  just  about  the  beginning 
of  this  past  year— about  the  end  of  1895,  probably — but  I  really  forget 
now. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  this  industry  now  compare,  which  you  say 
is  reasonably  well  protected  under  the  present  law,  with  the  industries 
which  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  these  other  textilest 

Mr.  Buthebfobd.  Of  jute  f 
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Mr.  Tawn£T.  Yes.  Has  this  industry  prospered  more  than  the 
other! 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  Oh,  yes;  bat  there  is  not  much  to  invite  anybody 
to  go  into  it.  I  wonld  have  done  better  had  I  put  the  money  in  the 
bank  and  received  5  or  6  per  cent;  because  of  the  insurance  risk,  etc. 
We  are  glad  to  get  the  money  put  in  to  start  the  thing  with,  if  we  do 
not  get  anything  more  than  the  original  plant. 

Mr.  EvAKS.  Is  that  material  there,  of  which  you  have  shown  sam- 
ples, the  natural  color  of  the  jute  burlap  Y 

Mr.  BuTHBBFOBD.  That  is  the  natural  color,  but  I  was  going  to 
show  yoB  the  bleached  jute  after  it  is  bleached,  when  it  gets  old,  gets 
yellow. 

Mr.  EvAKS.  But  this  is  the  natural  color  [exhibiting]  t 

Mr.  Bt7TH£BF0BD.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  bleached  jute  and  you  will 
see  the  difference. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  The  duty  on  burlaps  not  exceeding  60  inches  of 
width,  under  the  act  of  1890,  was  1||  cents  a  pound,  and  on  bags  2  cents, 
making  a  differential  of  3  cents  for  bags.  How  did  the  burlap  industry 
prosper  on  that  duty  of  1|  cents  x>er  pound;  I  mean  the  burlaps  used 
for  bags  t 

Mr.  BuTH£BFOBD.  It  was  just  little  enough,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
never  like  to  pay  a  weaver  less  than  91.  We  will  not  keep  them, 
because  they  are  not  useful  if  we  just  pay  them  $1,  and  we  have  them 
making  $1.50  a  day  there,  and  often  a  weaver  will  be  employed  on  three 
looms,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  what  they  could  do.  I  would  ratl^r 
not  have  any  help  in  a  mill  than  at  a  dollar's  pay.  I  never  have  paid  a 
competent  girl  less  than  a  dollar,  and  if  you  have  a  duty  of  Ig  cents  you 
can  barely  pay  those  wages.  They  work  hard  ten  hours,  and  in  the 
South  they  work  from  eleven  to  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  in  the  cotton 
mills,  and  when  I  go  South  I  find  that  out.  The  climate  there  is  very 
saitablefor  manufacturing  all  the  winter;  it  is  like  this  room  nearly, 
and  they  have  no  expenses  for  heating  the  mill  substantially,  and  the 
climate  around  the  bay  is  beautiful.  There  ought  to  be  a  hundred 
mills  there. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Was  your  mill  making  burlaps  not  exceeding  60 
inches  wide  ftem  1880  to  1894f 

Mr.  BuTHBBFOBD.  Ycs,  sir.  We  made  the  best  quality  up  to  76 
inches. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  firom  burlaps  not  exceeding  40  inches  in  width  t 

Mr.  BuTHEBPOBD.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  exceeding  40  inches  in  width. 

TheGHAiBMAN.  Was  your  mill  making  burlaps  for  bagging  not 
exceeding  40  inches  in  width  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  up 
tol894t 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  Yes,  sir;  very  successfully  before  the  duty  was 
taken  off  jute,  and  we  were  never  better  oft*  and  the  people  were  well  paid, 
and  we  made  more  cloth  during  those  two  or  three  years  than  any  two 
or  three  years  before  because  we  were  pushed. 

Mr.  DoixrvBB.  Do  you  know  how  the  jute-bagging  industry  pros- 
pered elsewhere  in  the  country  during  that  time;  whether  it  grew  up 
in  the  South  in  this  cotton  territory  t 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  Mr.  Adooput  a  lot  of  money  in  a  mill  at  GUilves- 
ton  and  started  in  making  jute  because  he  saw  we  were  making  it  sue- 
cessfolly,  but  I  believe  now  it  has  passed  into  other  hands.  I  do  not 
know,  as  I  have  not  been  there  for  three  or  four  years.  There  was  a 
mill  started  there  and  I  saw  the  machinery  myself.    Now,  we  paid 
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women  (1  a  day  and  men  $1.75  to  $2.50,  firemen  $3,  and  engineers  $100 
a  month. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  suppose,  then,  young  men  were  not  going  to  Soath 
American  countries! 

Mr.  RuTHEBFOBD.  None  that  I  knew  of,  but  they  were  in  that  beaa- 
tiful  city  stagnating  during  the  time  of  these  industrial  troubles.  Oali- 
fomia  is  a  peculiar  place.  It  has  warm  weather  the  year  around  and  a 
man  will  experience  no  inconvenience  living  in  tents,  and  these  idle 
people  began  to  collect  in  1893  or  1894  to  the  industrial  armies  which 
started  there,  and  they  gathered  from  all  quarters.  They  came  and 
located  near  San  Francisco,  and  I  was  one  who  helped  to  feed  them.  We 
provided  accommodations  for  them,  but  we  were  glad  to  get  them  away 
after  being  there  two  or  three  months,  and  they  went  from  there  East — 
to  Washington .  We  were  glad  to  get  them  away.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning  of  our  trouble,  and  these  mills  and  industrial  enterprises  stopped. 

The  Ghaibman.  Previous  to  the  act  of  1894  there  was  a  large  manu- 
facture of  grain  bags,  weaving  grain  bags  from  refuse  cotton;  that  is, 
from  the  material  remaining  after  making  other  kinds  of  goods.  Do  yon 
understand  that  industry  still  continueS|  or  has  it  practically  been 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  1894 1 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  That  is  the  refose  cotton— »  > 

The  Ghaibman.  The  reftise  left  after  manufacturing  sheeting,  etc. 

Mr.  Ruthbbfobd.  It  is  almost  killed.  I  do  not  think  there  is  mnob 
done  in  it.  Then  I  was  going  to  show  the  bags  that  are  coming  in  com- 
petition now  with  the  cotton  white  bag  for  almonds,  for  dried  prunes, 
an*d  other  goods  which  are  grown  up  and  down  the  coast  there  in  im- 
mense quantities  [exhibiting].  That  is  the  kiud  of  white  bag  that  takes 
the  place  of  the  cotton  bag  which  used  to  keep  the  mills  in  New  Hamp- 
shire running. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  the  making  of 
bags  from  jute,  that  is  any  practical  knowledge;  have  you  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  industry  t 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  I  worked  at  it  while  I  was  a  boy  at  14. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  whether  the  differential  allowed 
by  the  act  of  1890  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  sufficient  to 
retain  the  industry  in  large  part  here  in  making  bags  from  burlaps! 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  Well,  three-eighths  was  not  so  bad.  I  think  if 
it  had  continued  we  could  have  gotten  along  nicely  with  the  three- 
eighths.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cotton  yam  sewn  around  a  bag  in 
hemming  it  and  we  have  got  a  machine  now  which  turns  the  bag  out- 
side in,  and  does  it  cheaply. 

Mr.  Evans.  To  come  back  to  my  question.  You  say  this  is  the  nat- 
ural unbleached  color  of  the  burlap? 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  the  jute  woven  into  the  burlap  cloth  t 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Steele  says  you  do  not  say  that  is  the  natural 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD.  That  is  the  natural  color  of  jute,  but  I  mast 
explain  that  to  you,  however.  The  jute  comes  from  India  which  is 
used  for  our  bagging,  and  when  it  is  taken  out  the  first  thing  that  has 
to  be  done  with  the  jute  when  it  comes  out  of  the  bale  is  to  shake  it 
out  and  put  oil  on  it,  and  during  the  process  of  ^'batching,''  the  tech- 
nical term,  the  jute  changes  color  to  a  little  darker. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get  at.  I  want  to  know  the 
process  by  which  the  jute  is  changed  from  this  color. 

Mr.  BUTHEBFOBD.  Tkat  originally  in  the  bale  had  been  a  little  more 
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Bflrery  like  in  appearance  and  the  color  is  changed  in  the  process  of 
^batching." 

Mr.  £yans.  What  is  the  change  t 

Mr.  SuTHERFOBn.  Yon  can  not  spin  jnto 

Mr.  Byans.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  jnte  at  all  in  making  these 
goods  T 

Mr.  BUTHKBFOBD.  I^ot  at  all  in  the  process  of  weaving. 

Mr.  Eyans.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  yon,  as  that  is  the  purpose  I  had  in 
Tiew,  if  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  jnte  changed  in  color  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  resemble  hempt 

Mr.  BxjTHEBFOBD.  Well,  I  suppose  sometimes  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Eyans.  But,  is  not  a  Yery  great  deal  of  that  thing  donet 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Personally,  I  have  no  cognizance  of  it,  as  we  do 
not  do  it  out  there. 

Mr.  Eyans.  It  is  not  done,  then,  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  t 

Mr.  BuTHBBFORD.  But  I  know  the  dark-color^  jute  is  often  the 
strongest  yon  can  buy,  and  the  dearest.  It  dei>end8  entirely  ui)on  the 
soil.    Buyers  of  jute  in  India,  where  it  is  grovn 

Mr.  DoLLiYSB.  Is  it  produced  altogether  in  India  f 

Mr.  RuTHBBFORD.  Yes,  altogether  in  India. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  understand  you  do  not  sell  burlaps  for  hemp? 

lb.  BuTHBBFORD.  No,  sir;  I  haYC  ncYer  sold  any  for  hemp. 

Mr.  Eyans.  Is  that  practice  employed  on  the  Pacific  Slope  at  all 
where  goods  are  offered  as  hemp  when  made  out  of  jutet 

Mr.  Rutherford.  I  could  not  say.  I  could  if  I  saw  the  material, 
because  jute  is  short  and  brittle  like  straw,  while  hemp  is  tough. 
There  is  oil  in  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  and  all  those  other  fibers^  but 
there  is  no  oil  in  the  Indian  jute,  and  that  is  why  it  needs  oil  artificially. 

Mr.  Eyans.  What  sort  of  mill  do  you  operate ;  what  are  the  products  t 

Mr.  Bxttherfobd.  The  products  of  the  mills  we  operate  are  duck, 
twine,  etc.  We  make  probably  in  our  mill  for  the  fishing  trade  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  alone  from  cotton  200  tons  of  what  is  term^  seine  twine. 

Mr.  Eyans.  You  manufacture  cotton  goods  and  then  you  manufacture 
what  other  sort  of  goods  t 

Mr.  BUTHXRFORD.  JutC. 

Mr.  Eyans.  You  do  not  use  hempt 

Mr.  BuTHERFORD.  We  ncYcr  used  any  hemp. 

Mr.  Eyans.  And  you  manufacture  cotton  and  jute  goods  t 

Mr.  BUTHBRFORD.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Eyans.  Do  you  get  your  raw  jute  freet 

Mr.  BUTHBBFORD.  Baw  juto  has  been  free  since  1890, 1  think. 

Mr.  Eyans.  You  are  in  faYor,  if  I  understand  you,  of  putting  a  duty 
OB  the  manufactured  article  t  Where  does  jute  come  in  competition 
with  hemp  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast  t 

Mr.  BuTHERFORD.  It  comcs,  I  suppose,  in  competition  with  hemp, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  little  duty  on  jute. 

Mr.  Eyans.  That  is  what  I  am  after.  What  do  you  think  ought  to 
be  the  duty  on  jutet 

Mr.  BuTHBBFORD.  I  mysclf  eight  years  ago  took  Yery  actiYC  measures 
to  try  to  grow  flax  on  the  Pacific  Ooast,  and  grew  it.  and  hemp,  too,  and 
i^mie;  and  in  the  course  of  time  I  am  confident  if  we  had  encourage- 
nieBt  agriculture  would  pay  engaged  in  the  growing  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Mr.  Eyans.  You  think  the  climate  and  soil  of  Oalifomia  would  pro- 
dace  good  hemp! 

Mr.  BUTHERFORD.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  not  be  better. 

Mr.  Eyans.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  duty  on  jute  now! 
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Mr.  Rutherford.  Well,  if  you  put  it  on  the  raw  jute  you  will  have 
to  give  a  little  more  on  the  finished  article,  and  there  is  where  the 
trouble  comes  in.    I  would  like  to  see  it  myself  on  the  raw  product 

Mr.  Evans.  I  was  approaching  it  a  little  anxiously  for  the  reason  a 
good  many  manufacturers  want  free  raw  material  and  protected  fabrics, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  what  your  views  were  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Well,  if  I  thought  we  could  get  the  finished  arti- 
cle at  a  rate  to  pay  these  men  the  wages  needed,  I  would  say  $5  or  $10 
a  ton  on  jute,  but  I  thought  it  impractical  in  the  present  condition  of 
public  S3ntiment.  I  know  in  England  where  I  was  trained  in  the 
schools,  I  was  trained  in  a  free-tri^e  country  which  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  great  protection  countries,  and  that  is  what  made 
her  rich. 

Mr.  Russell.  Do  you  manufacture  binding  twine T 

Mr.  Rutherford.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  binding  twine  used  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  very  little.    The  grain  is  all  cut  in  the  field  and 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  go  into  the  record 
from  the  ofiicial  statistics  which  are  before  me.  Under  the  act  of  1890 
a  revenue  of  a  little  over  $2,000,000  was  received  firom  the  duty  on 
imported  burlaps  and  a  little  over  half  a  million  dollars  on  imported 
bags,  and  hence  we  had  a  revenue  from  those  two  sources  up  to  1894 
of  $2,500,000  a  year,  which  was  all  thrown  away  by  the  act  of  IBM. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  do  the  importations  compare? 

The  Chairman.  They  were  increased. 
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(Free  list,  paragraph  424^.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  M.  BEMI8,  OF  B08T0H,  EEPEESEHTDTG  THE 
BUELAP  BAG  MANUFACTUEEES'  COMMITTEE. 

Saturday,  January  2j  1897. 
'  Mr.  Bbmis  read  the  following  paper,  and  filed  with  the  committee 
the  two  annexed  letters: 

On  December  23  the  burlap  bag  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
met  in  New  York.  At  this  meeting  there  were  represented,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  nearly  all  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  this  line. 
More  than  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  burlap  bag  manufacturing  inter- 
est was  represented.  At  this  meeting  the  undersigned  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  and  present  to  your  committee  an  argument  in 
favor  of  a  rate  of  duty  on  imported  burlap  bags  which  woidd  enable 
our  factories  to  retain  the  work  that  they  have  had  for  many  years 
past.  We  are  also  instructed  to  recommend  the  free  entry  of  the  bag 
widths  of  burlap  cloths  (that  is,  burlaps  60  inches  in  width  and  under) 
if  consistent  with  revenue  necessities.  If  the  free  entry  of  these  is  not 
consistent  with  revenue  necessities,  we  are  instructed  to  ask  that  the 
rate  of  duty  be  made  as  low  as  is  permissible  from  a  revenue  standpoint. 

DUTY  ON  BAGS. 

We  ask  your  committee  for  a  small  duty  on  bags  for  revenue  and  pro- 
tection, as  they  have  been  made  here,  are  made  here,  and  will  continue 
to  be  made  here  with  a  modicum  of  protection.    The  bag  manufacturers 
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ask  only  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  Calcutta  manufacturers  by 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  im})orted  bags  equal  to  the  difference  between 
labor  here  and  labor  there.  Any  less  rate  of  duty  is  offering  a  premium 
to  the  foreign  makers,  which  we  know  your  committee  would  not  inten- 
tionally do. 

The  small  protection  of  7  per  cent  on  the  finished  bag,  or  thirty-five 
one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  i>ound  specific,  does  protect  and  does  result 
in  employment  of  our  labor. 

As  against  Dundee  or  English  wages  we  could  live  without  protec- 
tion, but  against  the  10  cents  per  day  labor  of  India  we  need  the  small 
protection  asked,  or  in  time  must  surrender  the  work  to  Calcutta. 

FREE  BURLAP  CLOTH. 

The  bag  manufacturers'  raw  material  is  burlap  cloths,  and  it  should 
be  free  of  duty.  Burlap  cloth  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  tbe  cheapest  fabric 
obtainable  for  wrappers  for  grain,  flour,  wool,  ores,  furniture,  and  many 
other  purposes.  Also,  in  compliance  with  many  requests  from  our  con- 
stituents, the  millers  and  grain  shippers,  we  now  respectfully  ask  for 
entry  free  of  duty  of  burlap  cloth  60  inches  in  width  and  under,  being 
those  widths  which  are  used  for  bags. 

First.  Because  protective  rates  in  former  tarifis  have  utterly  failed  to 
establish  the  manufacture  here  of  these  widths  of  burlap  cloth.  The 
raw  material  is  all  produced  in  India,  where  both  the  climatic  and  labor 
conditions  are  suitable  for  it-s  production  at  the  lowest  cost.  One  of 
the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  is  that  by  establishing  home 
manufacture  of  those  articles  made  from  domestic  raw  materials  we 
save  freight's  and  commissions  to  factories,  abroad  on  the  raw  materials, 
and  freights,  commissions,  and  tariffs  in  returning  to  this  country  the 
finished  product.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  burlap  cloth,  as  the  raw 
material  in  any  event  must  be  imi)orted  from  India.  -By  importing  the 
raw  material  wq  would  pay  freight  and  middlemen's  charges  on  the 
gross  weight  instead  of  upon  the  net  weight  of  the  finished  x>roduct. 
Tlie  macMnery  for  manufacturing  burlaps  must  be  bought  abroad. 
The  first  cost  of  a  jute  mill  in  this  country  is  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  a  similar  mill  abroad.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  start  with. 

Second.  The  cheapest  labor  in  the  world  is  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  the  manufacture  of  burlap  cloth  at  Calcutta,  and  on  a  very 
large  scale.  By  reason  of  this  cheap  labor  Calcutta  manufacturers 
have  found  it  easy  to  compete  with  Dundee,  and  have  increased  their 
productive  capacity  so  largely  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  indus- 
try in  Dundee  is  feeling  the  competition  very  keenly,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  constantly  looking  out  for  some  specialty  to  work  on 
instead  of  running  on  the  standard  bag  goods,  which  are  produced  in 
such  large  quantities  and  at  such  low  prices  by  the  Calcutta  mills. 

Third.  Calcutta  has  many  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  indus- 
try. Nearly  all  of  the  prominent  men  of  Calcutta  are  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  jute  trade.  The  relationship  of  this  industry  to 
the  Government  at  Calcutta  is  about  the  same  as  the  relationship  of  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  our  Government 
if  every  cotton  factory  in  the  country  was  moved  to  Washington,  and 
everyprominent  citizen  of  Washington  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  tbe  cotton  business,  and  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  appointed  by 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  cotton  man\ifacturers  would 
be  the  dominating  spirit.    We  recite  all  this  to  indicate  how  quick  and 
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how  strong  would  be  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indian 
government  in  favor  of  an  exjMirt  duty  on  raw  jute,  which  would  serve 
as  a  protection  to  the  Calcutta  manufacturers^  if  this  country  now 
imposes  a  high  protective  tariff  on  bag  widths  of  burlap  cloth. 

Of  course  any  such  export  duty  would  provide  for  a  drawback  on  such 
jute  as  might  be  manufactured  at  Dundee  or  at  any  other  point  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Any  attempt  on  our  part  at  this  late  date,  by  the 
imposition  of  a  high  protective  tariff  on  bag  burlaps,  to  deprive  the  Cal- 
cutta jute  mills  of  the  privilege  of  making  into  burlaps  the  raw  jute 
which,  in  any  event,  must  be  imported  from  Calcutta  into  this  country, 
would  unquestionably  be  met  by  an  export  duty  levied  in  India  upon 
all  raw  jute  shipped.  Any  such  exi)ort  dutv  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
this  country  and  certainly  ruin  any  mill  embarking  in  burlap  manfafac- 
ture  under  any  rate  of  protection  possible,  besides  jeopardizing  every 
other  jute  industry.  An  export  duty  on  jute  means  also  an  export  duty 
on  jute  butts,  which  would  also  ruin  the  cotton-bagging  manufiicture 
and  force  imi)ortatious,  enhancing  the  cost  on  every  bale  of  cotton 
grown.  While  one  of  our  bag  manufacturers  was  in  Calcutta  within  a 
year  this  probable  export  duty,  under  certain  conditions,  on  jute  was 
under  discussion.  We  also  herewith  attach  an  article  on  this  subject 
taken  from  Capital  of  October  7, 1896.  The  Capital  is  the  principal 
commercial  review  published  in  India. 

The  subject  of  cnstoins  dnties  has  again  raised  some  disciiBsion  in  prirate  circles 
as  to  the  propriety  of  imposinff  an  export  dnty  on  J  ate  shipped  to  foreign  coantries, 
either  as  snpplementary  to  or  m  sabstitution  or  rednction  of  other  taxes. 

The  reasons  why  England  continnes  to  refrain  from  export  duties  do  not  in  any 
way  affect  India.  In  England  export  is  confined  to  manufactures  and  to  articles 
ft^ely  supplied  by  neighboring  countries.  In  the  case  of  Jute,  India  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  production,  ana  every  foreign  nation,  without  exception,  imposes  a  heavy  dn^ 
on  this  article  in  its  manufactured  state.  It  is  therefore  not  only  right  and  just  that 
we  should  put  an  export  duty  on  jute  to  foreign  countries,  but  it  is  most  desirable 
that  we  should  thus  adopt  an  easy  method  of  reducing  other  taxes,  such  as  the  income 
tax  or  the  salt  tax,  which  come  directly  out  of  our  earnings. 

There  is  in  this  country  practically  no  manufacturing  of  bag  qualities 
of  burlap  cloth  to  protect.  Practically  no  attempt  was  made  under  the 
McKinley  bill  to  manufacture  bag  burlap  cloth^  although  the  Wilson 
committee  was  petitioned  to  maintain  the  McEinley  rates  for  protec- 
tion. We  did  not  see  any  statement  to  the  Wilson  committee  from  the 
jute  mills  making  kindred  fabrics  that  the  McKinley  rates  were  not 
protection.  Therefore  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  McKinley  rates 
were  protection,  but  that  the  mills  could  make  more  on  kindred  prod- 
ucts than  on  cloth  for  bags. 

Now,  if  the  McKinley  rates  were  protection,  yet  no  goods  were  made 
here  for  bag  purposes,  why  reinstate  the  McKinley  rates  T  Are  the 
McKinley  rates  on  bag  burlap  cloth  asked  to  be  reenacted  simply  to 
uphold  the  rates  on  kindred  products? 

As  bag  makers  and  for  our  constituents,  the  millers,  grain  shippers, 
and  many  others  who  use  burlap  cloth  for  various  purposes,  we  respect- 
fully ask  your  honorable  committee  if  a  necessary  article  like  bag  burlap 
cloth  must  be  taxed  very  high  at  a  duty  that  does  not  protect,  simply 
to  be  rated  in  line  with  a  few  specialties  where  the  duty  does  protect 
particularly  as  these  specialties  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  jute  goods  used  in  this  country!  We  do  not  include  in  tMB 
estimate  the  coarse  bagging  for  cotton,  which  is  made  of  jute  b^itts,  and 
is  a  separate  industry  in  itself. 

Therefore  we  pray  your  committee  will  consider: 

First.  If  not  inconsistent  with  revenue  necessities,  burlap  cloth  (60 
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inches  in  width  and  under)  free;  bags  made  of  such  clotti  thirty-fiye 
one-handredths  cent  per  pound.  No  secondhand  bags  to  be  returned 
free  of  duty. 

Second.  If  some  revenue  must  be  obtained  from  burlaps,  then  we 
pray  your  committee  will  make  the  rates:  Burlap  cloth  as  above,  one- 
balf  cent  per  x>ound;  bags  made  of  such  cloth,  eighty-five  one-hun* 
dredths  cent  per  pound.  No  drawback  on  bags  ezx)orted,  and  no  free 
retam  of  any  bags. 

Third.  If,  however,  your  honorable  committee  can  not  see  your  way 
clear  to  secure  sufficient  revenue  admitting  burlap  cloth  free,  or  under 
our  second  suggestion,  then  the  maximum  rates  which  the  bag  manu- 
facti^rs  think  should  be  imposed  are :  Burlap  cloth  as  above,  seven- 
tenths  cent  per  pound;  bags  made  of  such  cloth,  1  cent  per  pound.  If 
these  rates  are  adopted  by  your  committee,  then  we  ask  that  the  gen- 
eral drawback  privileges  be  retained,  but  no  free  return  of  any  bags, 
even  if  made  in  this  country. 

NO  FBEB  ENTRY  OP  SECONDHAND  BAGS. 

We  trust  your  honorable  body  will  debar  entirely  any  possibility  of 
free  entry  of  any  secondhand  bags  on  the  ground  of  their  having  once 
paid  a  duty,  either  as  cloth  or  bags.  No  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  form  and  enforce  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
retmn  of  secondhand  bags,  the  production  of  this  country  (the  cloth 
or  burlap  having  once  paid  a  duty),  and  limit  such  importation  to 
American-made  bags.  Frauds  of  many  kinds  and  deceptions  have 
been  practiced.  In  fact  the  law  heretofore  regarding  this  service,  and 
any  regulations  possible,  only  offer  a  premium  for  fraud.  To  such  an 
extent  had  fraud  been  practiced  prior  to  free  bags  under  the  Wilson 
bill  that  several  large  establishments  abroad  found  employment  in 
collecting  these  bags,  mending  them,  and  returning  them  here  under 
frandulent  certificaties. 

The  identification  of  printed  home-made  bags  for  flour  and  for  other 
prodacts  being  simple  and  sure,  owing  to  the  brands  on  the  bags,  name 
of  miller,  etc.,  stamped  on  them,  also  the  name  of  the  factory  making 
them,  the  drawback  was  almost  invariably  collected,  which  debars  their 
return  flree  of  duty. 

Bat  the  Calcutta-made  grain  bags  were  not  entitled  either  to  draw- 
back or  to  return  free  of  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill.  Most  of  these 
imported  grain  bags  go  into  Pacific  ])orts,  and  comparatively  few  bags 
are  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Yet  it  was  mostly  the  bags  shipped 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  that  found  their  way  back  here  free  as  being 
home-made  bags.  The  result  was  that  millions  of  foreign-made  bags 
came  back  free^  some  that  had  received  drawbacks  came  back  free, 
some  bags  that  never  had  been  in  this  country,  either  as  burlap  cloth 
or  bags,  came  here  fr'ee.  Millions  of  bags  came  in  free  on  which  the 
Government  should  have  had  the  duties, 

MEW  IMPORTED  BAGS. 

These  are  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  even  if  hereafter 
they  are  made  dutiable.  The  so-called  centals  are  the  greatest  in 
volome.  These  mostly,  although  not  wholly,  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  importation  of  centals  commenced  and  grew  to  large  volume  under 
the  Morrill  bill,  with  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  over  burlap  cloth. 
Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  more  than  three-eighths  cent  differential 
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per  pound  specific  under  the  McEinley  bill.  The  McKinley  bill  was 
greater  difierential  than  the  bag  manufacturers  now  ask.  The  Cal- 
cutta manufacturers  have  so  perfected  and  reduced  the  cost  for  making 
this  8x>ecial  bag  that  we  as  bag  manufacturers  do  not  think  it  politic  to 
advocate  a  rate  that  would  shut  it  out.  We  do  trust,  however,  that 
your  honorable  comimittee  will  grant  us  the  small  differential  we  do 
ask,  that  we  may  retain  the  making  of  such  bags  as  we  have  made 
heretofore. 

SECONDHAND  BAGS  IMPORTED. 

These  also  are  coming  in  free  in  increasing  volume.  These  come 
mostly,  although  not  wholly,  into  the  Atlantic  i)orts.  The  quantity  will 
soon  equal  or  exceed  the  new  bags  imported.  The  quantity  coming  iu 
in  1896  has  been  reduced  by  at  least  2.000,000  by  the  action  of  a  Lou- 
don dealer  who  attempted  a  corner  ana  held  at  a  cornered  price.  Bat 
as  these  seconds  are  always  gauged  in  price  by  the  price  of  new  bags, 
and  new  bags  being  low  owing  to  free  burlaps,  and  also  new  imported 
bags,  the  corner  faUed,  and  at  this  writing  these  are  offered  at  lower 
prices,  and  will  increase  the  receipts  in  1897.  This  corner  experiment 
and  the  prices  under  former  dutiable  tariffs,  and  free  under  the  Wilson 
bill,  gives  us  the  diagnosis  complete  of  the  workings  as  to  secondhand 
bags  coming  here.  The  prices  obtainable  here  are  based  on  new  bags, 
so  that  if  these  secondhand  must  pay  a  duty  to  come  in,  then  the  for- 
eign price  is  just  less  the  amount  of  the  duty  assessed.  In  other  words, 
your  committee  can  turn  a  part  of  the  price  that  these  second  hand 
will  sell  for  here  into  the  Treasury  as  duties,  or  pay  the  foreigners  the 
fiiU  price  obtainable  here  if  admitted  free.  Bepairing  these  seconds 
ready  for  sale  costs  as  much  as  making  new  bags.  Our  bag  manufac- 
turers would  very  much  like  to  employ  the  labor  here  to  do  the  work, 
but  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to  suggest  the  means  to  that  end.  But  it 
is  a  very  decided  reason  why  no  secondhand  should  be  returned  unless 
dutiable,  whether  they  have  ever  been  in  this  country  before  or  not, 
either  in  the  shape  ot  goods  or  bags. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  duties. 
Specific  rates  are  much  more  just  as  between  the  various  importers. 
Specific  rates  are  exactly  alike  to  the  Calcutta  firm  which  invoices 
goods  to  ite  own  house  here  and  to  the  American  imx>ortor  who  has  no 
Calcutta  establishment.  Without  entering  that  field  covered  by  the 
name  fraud,  you  can  readily  see  that  a  Ccdcutta  jute  mill  having  its 
own  branch  esteblishment  in  this  country  could  invoice  ite  goods  to 
that  branch  at  a  price  less  than  it  would  accept  in  Calcutta  for  those 
same  goods.  It  could  do  this  and  still  be  well  outside  of  the  line 
defining  fraud.  It  would  simply  be  adding  the  manufacturer's  profit 
to  the  Calcutte  price  in  one  instance,  and  in  the  other  billing  the  goods 
at  net  cost  and  allowing  the  profit  to  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
American  branch. 

UNDERVALUATION  OF  THE  RUPEE. 

The  custom-house  valuation  of  the  Indian  rupee  for  the  last  quarter 
of  this  year  is  23.3  cento.  We  suppose  this  is  the  bulliou  value  of  the 
silver  contained  In  the  coin.  The  actual  value  of  the  rupee  in  the 
exchanges  of  the  world  during  the  same  period  has  averaged  about 
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30^  cents.  An  ad  valorem  daty  assesBed  on  a  given  number  of  rupees 
at  the  rate  of  23.3  cents  each  really  amounts  to  23  per  cent  of  the 
dnty  less  than  the  rate  which  is  intended  by  the  tariff.  As  this  nnder- 
Talnation  does  not  apply  to  the  pound  sterling,  which  is  valued  by  the 
costoms  at  about  its  actual  average  exchange  value,  the  undervalua- 
tion of  the  rui>ee  amounts  to  a  discrimination  of  23  per  cent  of  the 
daty  in  favor  of  India  and  the  Calcutta  manufacturer  as  against 
England  and  the  Dundee  manufacturer. 

CHANGING  MARKETS. 

The  regulations  provide  that  in  case  of  an  advance  in  the  market 
price  between  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  time  of  shipment,  ad  valorem 
duties  shall  be  assessed  ui)on  the  higher  price — that  is,  the  price  at 
time  of  shipment.  In  case  of  a  decline  in  the  market,  the  regulations 
proTide  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  purchase 
price.  These  regulations,  varying  the  actual  amount  of  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  date  upon  which  the  goods  happen  to  have  been  bought, 
onnecessarily  add  to  the  risks  of  doing  business  and  increase  the  spec- 
olative  element  in  legitimate  commerce. 

IMPORTED  BAGS. 

No  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  able  to 
formulate  and  enforce  regulations  for  collecting  ad  valorem  rates  that 
would  comi>el  honesty  in  the  importation  of  bags  as  to  count,  weight, 
and  quality  of  goods  used.  On  second-hand  bags  these  remarks  apply 
with  still  greater  emphasis.  Specific  rates  are  much  preferable  in 
every  way. 

We  believe  it  has  heretofore  been  considered  good  Bepublican  doc- 
trine to  allow  free  entry  on  products  or  goods  that  have  no  competing 
industry  here.  Your  honorable  committee  may  now  find  it  desirable 
to  change  the  policy  somewhat  to  meet  public  sentiment.  During  the 
past  few  years  radical  tariffs  have  resulted  in  the  complete  turn  out  of 
power  of  the  party  making  them.  The  net  results,  economically  speak- 
ing, have  been  millions  of  dollars  added  to  our  national  debt.  So  the 
bag  manufa^cturers  beg  pardon  for  suggesting  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee that  radical  tariffs  are  an  expensive  luxury,  and  pray  that  the 
new  Dingley  bill  may  be  a  model  one  and  a  moderate  one. 

The  business  sentiment  of  the  country  is  against  the  reenactment  of 
the  higher  rates  of  the  McEinley  bill,  and  is  also  against  the  low  rates 
of  the  Wilson  bill.  The  high  rates  in  the  former  were  against  reve- 
nne,  owing  to  light  imi)orts  of  the  high-rated  articles,  and  in  the  latter 
against  revenue,  owing  to  the  low  rates  of  duty.  The  free  list  in  both 
was  entirely  too  large,  and  was  a  reducer  of  revenue.  The  expense  for 
clerical  work  at  our  custom-houses  is  equally  great  in  passing  free  or 
datiable  goods.  Please  pardon  us  if  we  suggest  that  your  committee 
largely  if  not  entirely  eliminate  the  free  list.  Even  burlap  cloths, 
which  are  entitled  to  free  entry  if  anything  is,  may  have  to  be  put  in  at 
revenue  rates  for  revenue  purposes. 

If  imported  articles  having  no  competing  product  here  are  rated  low 
for  revenue,  and  all  imported  articles  having  competing  products  here 
are  rated  dutiable  equal  to  the  difference  between  our  well-paid  labor 
and  the  underpaid  labor  making  the  goods,  your  committee,  in  our 
hamble  opinion,  will  obtain  the  necessary  revenue,  and  will  make  a 
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tariff  that  will  satisfy  two-thirds  of  oar  people  aud  remain  iu  force  for 
years,  or  until  economic  conditions  change. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  Bemis,  Ohairmanj 
Frank  Oasgadsn, 
Geo.  a.  WAaENEB, 
Bag  Manufacturers^  Committee. 

December  26, 1896. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bemis, 

M.  89  State  Street,  Boitan, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  had  the  Minneapolis  millers  together  the  other  day,  and  after  talking 
the  matter  over  we  decided  that  we  did  not  know  enoush  about  it  to  make  any  rep- 
resentation before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committer  We  do  not  want  any  duty  pat 
back  on  J  lite  or  borlap,  but  we  would  not  object  to  a  duty  on  the  mannfiictared  bags 
large  enonffh  to  protect  our  home  mannfaotorles.  We  beUeve  we  will  have  infla* 
ence  enough  with  Conflpress  to  prevent  any  duty  being  put  on  Jute  or  burlap  cloth. 
Mr.  Tawney,  of  the  'V^ys  and  Means  Committee^  will  be  in  Minneapolis,  and  I  shall 
see  him  to-day. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Cuas.  A.  Pillsbuuy. 


MiNNEAPOUS,  MiXN.,  December  S8,  1896. 
J.  M.  Bemis,  Esq., 

No.  89  State  Street,  Boeton. 
Dear  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Minneapolis  miUers  held  on  Satorday,  the  matter 
of  a  tariff  on  Jute  was  brought  up,  but  no  special  action  was  taken,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  C.  A.  PiUsbury  expects  to  be  in  Washington  in  time  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  and  he  can  speak,  not  only  for  the  Minneapolis  miUers,  but  for  the 
Millers'  National  Association,  of  which  he  is  the  president. 

As  millers  are  not  protected  by  any  tariff  legislation  and  do  not  expect  to  be,  they 
are  naturally  averse  to  the  imposition  of  any  duty  that  will  inoreaae  the  cost  of  the 
packages  they  use  in  putting  up  their  product.  They  are  not,  however,  opposed  to  a 
duty  on  jute  bags  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
order  that  the  cloth  may  be  Imported  and  the  bags  made  up  in  this  countiy. 
Yours,  truly, 

Washburn-Crosby  Co. 
Chas.  J.  Martin. 


ADDEHDUM  TO  BAG  MAHTJFAGTXIBEES*  WEITTEir  ABGUMEHT. 

Philadelphia,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

On  January  1  your  chairman  asked  as  for  an  average  net  price  for 
bag  burlaps  landed  on  the  dock  in  New  York  during  the  past  few  years. 
We  quote  8-ouuce  40-inch  for  convenience.  All  other  bag  burlaps  are 
practically  in  proportion  as  to  prices.  Inclosed  please  find  statement 
which  speaks  for  itself. 

Before  the  Wilson  committee  J.  M.  Bemis  made  the  following  remarks : 
^<We  believe  if  burlaps  should  be  admitted  free  the  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  foreigners  and  not  to  our  consumers,"  etc.  Predictions 
must  fall  always  before  the  bare  facts.  There  is  now  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  down  turn  in  price  has  not  yet  reached  1x)ttom. 

JUTE  MILLS  IN  INDIA. 

We  also  inclose  statement  of  these  and  invite  your  attention  to  the 
number  of  new  mills.  The  building  of  these  new  mills  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  record  for  a  year  past.  The  completion  has  been  delayed  for 
numerous  causes.  When  they  are  ready  to  open  and  commence  busi- 
ness, where  the  orders  are  to  come  from  to  start  them  is  a  mystery. 
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Owing  to  famine  in  India  there  is  bat  little  home  demand.  It  is  our 
firm  belief  that  if  there  is  not  another  jnte  mill  built  in  the  world  for 
foor  years  the  supply  of  burlap  cloth  would  equal  or  exceed  the  demand. 
The  only  advance  in  price  possible  for  burlap  cloths  must  be  the 
resnlt  of  a  short  jute  crop^  advancing  the  raw  material.  As  jute  is  a 
one-country  crop,  a  failure  may  occur  any  year.  Had  this  country  any 
competing  producing  countries  from  which  to  draw  this  raw  material, 
then  protection  for  this  industry  would  be  very  desirable. 

Frank  GAscADsii. 

J.  M.  Bemis. 

Netj^ee  of  40-inch  S-ounce  burlap  oloih  landed  on  the  dock  in  New  York, 


ATerageprioe 

Uh  daty  on  8  onncea  <lf  oenU  per  poand) . 

Xei  price,  excluding  duty 


Two  years 
ander  Me- 

Klnley  tariff 
(Aug.  28. 

1802,  to  Aug. 
27. 1894). 


.811 


2.78 


Two  years 
under  Wll- 
son  tariff 
(Jan.  1. 1896, 
to  Dec.  31, 
1896). 


(a) 


92.67 


2.67 


a  No  duty. 

The  consumer  paid  the  tax  under  the  MoKinley  tariff;  he  saved  it  under  the 
Wilson  tariff,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  saved  eleven  one-hundred ths  cent  per  yard 
(4  per  cent)  additional  by  decline  in  the  foreign  price.  However,  this  may  be  owing 
only  to  the  depreesed  condition  of  trade  the  world  oyer. 


Juie  mills  in  India, 
[Calcutta,  August  1, 1896.    Poppe,  Delius  ie,  Co.] 


^-^ ,     Xame  of  mill  and  ag  ^nts  or 
'  ownexs. 


Looms. 


Practically 
ready  for 
working. 


Completed 
additions  by 
June,  1897. 


Un- 

der42 

ins. 


AliporeJail;  Government — 
Allluice  Jute  Mills  Co..  Lim- 
ited ;  Begg,  Dunlop  St  Co. 
*     *   India  J   '   --  —    — 


*l 


Anglo  India  Jute  Factory  Co., 
tunited;  Duncan  Bros.  A.  Co. 

Bsniagore  Jute  Mills  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, and  branch;  GtoTgp 
Heiiderson  &Co 

BodgfB-Budge  Mills  Co.,  Lim- 
ited; Andrew  Yule  &  Co. . . . 

Central  Jute  Co.,  Limited ;  An- 
drew Yule  &Co 

CluanpdanjJuteCo.,  Limited; 
Tinlay.Muir  &  Co 

(Thsmpdany  Jute  Co.,  Limited 

i Wellington  branch);  Fin- 
ftT,Mu&&Co 

CliTe    Jute    Mills,    Limited; 

Gladstone,  Wvllie^Co 

Fort  GkMter  J  ute  Man  nfactnr- 

ingCo., Limited;  Kettlewell, 

Bnlleo  A^Co 

Ganges  Jute    Manufacturing 

Co.,  Limited:  Macndll  d:  Co 
Gondolpara  Mills;  Gillanders, 

Aibnthnot  &Co 

Gourepore Co., Limited;  Barry 

AcT: 

Hastings    Mills;    Birlsmyre 

Bros 


130 


538 
412 
300 
158 


Over 
42 
ins. 


TJn 

der42 

ins, 


358 
280 
170 
316 
306 


140 
180 


261 
348 
65  ' 
272  ; 


176  .  101  . 
146   127  I. 


U0|. 
270  I. 
160  j. 
99  . 
216  |. 


Over 
42 
ins. 


160 
180 

234 


200 


Total 

by 
June, 
1897. 


130 
300 
360 

1,033 
760 
365 
430 

277 
273 

498 
550 
330 
615 
521 


Spindles. 


Practi. 

oally 

ready 
for 

work- 
ing. 


Com- 
pleted 

addi- 
tions by 
June, 

1897. 


2,340 


By  June,  1897. 


6,084 
7,200 


18. 406       4,  680 
15,808 


7,200 
8,764 

5,544 
6,600 

10,040 
10.998 
6,600 
8,200 
11,192 

4,200 

Total. 

2,340 
6.084 
7,200 

23,086 
15,808 
7,200 
8.764 

5,544 

0,600 

10,040 
10,998 
6.600 
12.400 
11.192 


I    Per 
I  loom. 


I 


18 

20.26 

20 

22.35 
20.8 
19.73 
20.38 

20.09 
24.17 

20.16 

20 

20 

20.16 

21.48 


T  H 80 
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Jute  milh  in  /ndia— Continued. 


No. 


Name  of  mill  and  agenta  or 
ownen. 


Dn 

der42 

ins. 


Hooghly  Mllla  Co.,  Limited 
(upper) ;  Oillanders,  Ar- 
butnnot  St  Co 

Hooghly  Mllla  Co.,  Limited 
(lower) ;  Oillanders,  Ar- 
buthnot  dc  Co 

Howrah  Milla  Co.,  Limited; 
Ernsihauaen,  Limited 

India  Jate  Co..  Limited; Mac- 
kinnon,  Mackenaie  &  Co . . . 

Kamarhatty  Co.,  I<imited;  Jar- 
dine,  Skinner  &  Co 

Kanknarrab  Co.,  Limited ;  Jar- 
dine,  Skinner  &,  Co 

Kbardab  Co.,  Limited ;  Ander- 
son Wright  &Co 

National  Jute  Milla  Co.,  Lim- 
ited; Andrew  Yule  dtCo.... 

SeebporeJute  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Limited ;  Apcar  At  Co. . . 

Samnnggur  Jute  Factory  Co., 
Limited;  Thoa.  DutI  &  Go., 
Limited 

SoorahMiUa;  Budridosa  Kam- 
peraaud 

Standard  Jute  Co.,  Limited; 
Bird  dc  Co 

Senvjgunge  Co.,  Limited ;  An- 
drew Yule&  Co , 

Titaghur  Jute  Factory  Co.. 
Limited;  Thos.  Duff  Sl  Co., 
Limited 

UnionJute Co..  Limited;  Bird 
&Co 

Victoria  Jute  Milla  Co.,  Lim- 
ited; Thoa.  Buff  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited  

Cawnpore  Milla;  Native  Ac- 
count  

Chittivalaah;  Arbntbnot  &Co 

Calcutta  Twist  Milla;  Fiulay, 

MuirdcCo 

Gordon  Twist  MiUs,  Limited ; 
Gordon  Stewart  Sc  Co 


Looms. 


Practically 
ready  for 
working. 


Completed 
additionaby 
June,  1897. 


325 

180 
390 
200 
2&& 
310 


400 

340 
134 


306 

207 
270 

250 

63 

100 


Total 17,145 


Over 
42 
ina. 


Un 
der42 


130 

180 

270 

94 

204 

110 


440 

220 
29 


368 
105 

124 

12 


4,345 


10 


100 
250 


Orer 
42 
ins. 


22 


200 
50 


140 


Total 

by 
June, 
1897. 


789 


1.186 


455 

300 
600 

354 
600 
420 
300 
300 
840 

560 
103 
240 
300 

035 
375 

374 

75 
100 


13,405 


Spindlea. 


Practi- 
cally 
ready 

for 
work- 
ing. 


Com- 
pleted 
addi- 
tiona  by 
June,     Total. 
1897. 


9.190 

0,824 
12,000 
7,080 
9,420 
8,448 


15,200 

11,200 
3,200 


0,098 

13,100 
7,344 

7,500 

1,474 
1.800 

2,400 

1.800 


230,430 


By  June,  1897. 


890 


0,000 
0.000 


5,210 


9,190 

0.824 
12,600 
7.080 
10,310 
8,448 
6,000 
6.000 
15,200 

11,200 
3.200 
5.216 
6,098 

13,100 
7,344 

7,500 

1,474 
1,800 

2,400 

1.800 


Per 

loom. 


20.21 

18.  OS 
18.91 

30 

ao.83 

20.11 
20 
SO 
18.09 

20 

19.63 

23.32 


19.92 

20.03 

19.53 

20.72 

19.65 
18 

40,276  276,712 


20.23 


*  These  are  not  included  in  the  general  average  of  spindlea  per  loom. 


Looma. 

Spindles. 

Eatimated 

conanmption 

of  Jute  per 

annum  in 

bales  of  400 

Tot>al  working  or  practically  ready 

11.490 
13,466 

236,430 
270,712 

2.096.723 

Total  by  June,  1  aw 

'2,415,392 

a  300  working  day  a  of  13  hours  each. 
Abairact  of  statements  issued  up  to  date. 


Looma. 

April,1877 4,163 

AagU8t,1878 4,877 

November,  1883 5,681 

May,  1884 5,996 

January,  1887 7,565 


Looma. 

January,  1890 7,964 

June,1892 8,500 

March,1895 9,841 

August,  1896 11,490 

June,  X897 13,465 
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A90THE&  STATEMENT  7B0X  THE  BAG  MAKEBS'  COMMITTEE 

Philadelphia,  January  li,  1897. 

COKKITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  : 

The  cardinal  points  in  tbe  bag  manufactarers'  argument  are — 

First.  Duty  on  bags:  Protection  or  difi'ereutial  duty  does  result  in 
tbe  disbursement  of  money  to  American  labor  for  several  times  the 
amount  of  duties  on  foreign-made  bags  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Second.  Bag  burlaps:  Protection  has  not  heretofore,  and  would  not 
hereafter,  in  our  opinion,  result  in  the  disbursement  to  labor  of  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  duty  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  on 
bag  burlaps  because  jute  is  the  growth  and  the  monopoly  of  one  coun- 
try. The  same  country  is  prepared  to  manufacture  its  own  raw  fiber 
iDto  bag  burlaps  cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  There- 
fore, protection  as  a  principle,  or  from  an  economic  stand])oint,  is  inde- 
fensible. In  the  next  ten  years  it  would  cost  our  country  many 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  any  ])ossible  benefit  derived. 

Tbird.  Bevenue  would  be  the  only  reason  for  imposing  any  tax  on 
bag  burlaps,  and  for  this  the  rate  deserves  to  be  as  low  as  on  hundreds 
of  other  items  now  with  burlaps  in  the  free  list.    Proof  mailed. 

Frank  Cascaden, 
J.  M.  Bemis, 

Bag  Committee. 


BURLAP  AND  JUTE  FABRICS. 
STATEMEHT  07  ME.  E.  E.  BIDDLE,  OF  EEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Saturday,  January  2^  1897. 

Mr.  BiDDLE  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  not  take  up  your  time  with  any  oral  statement.  I  prefer  to  sub- 
mit my  statement  in  writing,  which  I  will  do  in  a  day  or  two;  but  I 
would  ask  a  moment  or  two  of  the  committee  to  make  a  remark  in 
regard  to  the  samples  that  our  friend  from  California  submitted,  which 
he  says  are  being  admitted  into  the  San  Francisco  custom-house  as  bur- 
laps free  of  duty.  If  these  samples  that  I  have  referred  to  are  admitted 
into  4i9  San  Francisco  custom-house  as  burlaps  free  of  duty,  I  want  to 
say  they  are  not  admitted  into  the  New  York  customhouse  free  of  duty. 

I  am  an  importer  of  burlaps  and  jute  fabrics,  and  as  such  I  should 
not  enter  them  as  burlaps.  I  consider  them  advanced  manufactures  of 
jute,  which  should  pay  the  duty  provided  for  them--35  per  cent.  I  looked 
through  these  samples  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  sample 
there  that  can  be  properly  called  a  burlap.  Several  of  them  are  twilled, 
whereas  a  jute  burlap  is  a  plain  fabric  of  single  warp  and  filling,  made  of 
single  yarn.  Many  of  these  samples  are  twilled  and  double  warped. 
As  far  as  the  coloring  and  striping  of  burlaps  is  concerned  I  do  not 
think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  A  burlap  made  of  jute  of  the 
texture,  I  say,  or  made  of  tiax,  jute,  or  hemp,  as  the  tariff  says  you 
may  do,  is  not  the  less  a  bui-lap  because  it  is  either  dyed  a  difierent 
color  or  striped. 

lu  the  last  ten  years  1  have  imported  many  thousand  pounds — yes, 
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many  thousand  bales  of  burlaps — and  among  them  I  have  im])orted 
many  that  have  a  stripe  in  them.  They  have  always  been  admitted  as 
burlaps.    It  has  never  been  questioned. 

I  wUl  say,  before  closing,  that  if  those  fabrics,  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  submitted,  are  entered  at  the  San  Francisco  custom- 
house as  burlaps  free  of  duty,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Treasury 
Department  be  notified  of  the  fact  and  that  it  be  communicated  to  the 
collector  at  San  Francisco  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Are  bagging  burlaps,  that  are  imported,  none  ot 
which  exceeds  60  inches  in  width,  made  exclusively  of  jutef 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  No,  sir;  a  burlap,  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
tariff,  is  a  coarse,  common  fabric,  made  of  jute,  flax,  or  hemp.  A 
burlap  is  a  fabric  I  should  imagine  about  a  hundred  years  old.  It  is 
known  in  the  foreign  market  as  a  hessian;  originally  it  was  made  of 
flax  or  tow,  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  jute  was  discovered,  bur- 
laps of  flax  or  tow  were  mixed  with  jute,  but  as  the  burlap  made  of 
jute  began  to  manifest  itself  as  an  article  of  commercial  cheapness  it 
gradually  supplanted  the  burlap  of  flax.  But  a  burlap,  either  made  of 
flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  is  a  burlap  all  the  same,  provided  it  is  coarse,  com- 
mon weaving,  not  twilled. 

The  Chairman.^  Are  not  the  burlaps  manufactured  for  bags  made 
exclusively  of  jutef 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Mostly  so,  although  I  import  a  few  made  of  flax.  There 
are  so  few  made  of  flax  that  it  practically  cuts  no  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  jute  is  cheaper  than  the  flaxf 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  jute  is  much  cheaper,  and  when  a  person  asks  for  & 
burlap,  it  is  generally  considered  that  he  wants  a  fabric  made  of  jute, 
although  there  are  some  people  who  want  a  high-grade  burlap,  and 
they  ask  for  a  burlap  made  of  flax  or  flax  mixed  with  jute.  I  have 
imported  that  kind  of  burlaps. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  in  your  acquaintance  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  burlaps  in  this  country  known  of  any  manufactured  in  this 
country  less  than  60  inches  in  width. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  There  are  some  I  believe  made  in  the  St.  Quentin,  also 
the  Walla  Walla  prisons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  made  in  the  State  prisont 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  know  some  were  formerly  made  in  the  State  prison, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  I  understand  that  there  are  bags  made  of 
the  burlap  cloth — that  is,  a  small  bag.  I  would  not  call  it  manufactur- 
ing burlaps,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  bag  made  of  burlap  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  Have  articles  been  imported  .as  burlaps  under  the 
free  clause  of  the  act  of  1894  that  were  not  intended  for  bagging 
purposes! 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes;  there  are  burlaps  that  are  made  of  flax  of  rather 
fine  texture  that  contain  more  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
warps  and  filling,  and  less  in  width  than  the  burlap  which  is  used  for 
bagging  purposes.  There  are  oilcloth  foundations  and  covering  for  mer- 
chandise for  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  although  those  articles  were  put  on  the  free 
list  under  the  guise  of  furnishing  a  cheap  meterial  for  bags,  they  are 
being  imported  free  for  many  other  purposes! 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  They  are  being  imported  free,  and  according  to  the 
wording  of  the  law  they  are  entitled  to  come  in  so.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  finer  grades,  especially  of  flax,  could  be 
eliminated. 
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JUTE  BURLAPS,  BAGS,  ETC. 
STATEICEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  W.  R  CUVHIHOHiJf ,  OF  HEW  TORK 

Xbw  York,  December  31,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Burlaps  are  used  for  grain  aud  feed  bags,  peanut  bags,  flour  bags, 
and  for  x>acking,  etc.  ^  also  by  floor-oilcloth  and  linoleum  uanufeusturers 
as  the  foundations  for  their  productions.  In  communications  to  former 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  I  stated  that  if  the  duty  was  removed 
from  burlaps  consumers  would  get  the  entire  benefit  of  such  reduction. 
That  has  been  absolutely  the  case,  owing  to  the  keen  rivalry  and  com- 
petition in  business.  ^Neither  among  importers,  who  sell  the  burlaps, 
nor  among  floor-oilcloth  manufacturers,  who  use  burlaps,  has  there 
been  any  trust — nothing  but  keenest  rivalry  and  competition.'  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  sources  of  burlap  production,  viz,  Dundee  and 
Calcutta.  The  rivalry  between  these  two  places  for  the  American 
burlap  trade  is  so  intense  that  prices  are  cut  down  very  low. 

Ab  busine^is  conducted  on  such  a  narrow  margin  by  burlap  import- 
ers and  floor-oilcloth  manufacturers,  if  a  duty  were  to  be  imposed  on 
burlaps,  the  consumers  would  have  to  pay  same,  and  as  oilcloths  are 
largely  used  by  the  poorer  classes  it  would  seem  unfair  to  make  them 
pay  such  extra  cost,  i.  e.,  a  duty  on  burlaps. 

Burlaps  are  not  produced  in  this  country  and  never  can  be  produced 
here  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Great  Britain  and  the  still  cheaper  labor 
of  In£a,  unless  a  very  high  protective  tariff  is  imposed  and  likely  to 
be  maintained.  Against  that  the  agriculturists  (who  are  a  large  body 
of  voters)  would  protest.  The  California  and  Pacific  Coast  wheat  crop 
is  packed  in  burlap  bags,  a  very  large  quantity  of  which  are  annually 
used. 

The  only  grounds  on  which  a  claim  might  be  made  for  a  slight  duty 
on  burlaps  would  be  for  revenue;  but  it  seems  to  me  sufficient  revenue 
might  be  raised  on  other  articles — ^luxuries,  etc. — rather  than  a  duty  on 
a  common,  staple,  necessary  article  such  as  burlaps,  largely  used  for 
the  products  of  farms  and  by  floor  oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufacturers. 
The  latter  have  little  enough  protection  already,  and  if  a  duty  were 
imposed  on  burlaps  they  would  require  a  corresponding  increase  of 
duty  on  their  production,  as  even  on  the  present  basis  of  free  bur- 
laps large  quantities  of  foreign  linoleums  are  now  being  imx>orted. 
It  would  be  unfair,  therefore,  to  tax  the  American  floor  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  manufacturers  by  imposing  a  duty  on  burlaps  (a  raw  material 
to  them),  and  leave  them  to  be  defeated  by  importations  of  foreign  oil- 
cloths and  linoleums  made  on  free  burlaps  and  with  much  cheaper  labor, 
interest,  etc.,  in  the  cost  of  these  foreign-made  goods  compared  with  the 
cost  (high  wages,  etc.)  of  producing  oilcloths  and  linoleums  in  America. 

Floor  oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufacturing  is  a  thoroughly  established 
American  industry,  with  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  and  should  be  protected  against  further  importations  of  for- 
eign-made goods. 

Bag  manufacturing  is  a  large  and  old-established  industry  in  this 
coun^,  using  enormous  quantities  of  imported  burlaps.  That  indus- 
try should  be  given  some  protection — say,  three-eighths  to  one-half  a 
cent  per  pound  on  new  and  secondhand  burlap  bags.    If  duty  should 
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be  imposed  on  burlaps,  it  should  be  a  small  specific  rate — say,  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  j)ouud  and  bags  three-eighths  to  one-half  a 
cent  additional. 

On  jute  carpeting,  owing  to  the  wide  range  of  values,  ad  valorem  duty 
is  the  best.  I  never  heard  of  undervaluation  in  jute  carpeting.  As 
the  goods  are  cheap  and  used  by  the  poor  classes,  the  present  rate  of  20 
per  cent  seems  high  enough.  After  the  present  act  became  law,  I  know 
of  a  domestic  manufacturing  concern  that  obtained  a  shipment  con- 
taining a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  jute  carpeting  and  rugs  from 
abroad,  in  order  to  decide  whether  they  would  continue  to  manufiBM^ture 
the  goods  or  supply  their  customers  by  importing  foreign-made  goods. 
They  did  not  imix)rt  any  more,  as  they  found  the  foreign-made  goods, 
with  20  percent  duty,  freight,  and  other  charges,  cost  more  than  domes- 
tic-made goods.  It  seems  to  me,  therefoire,  that  there  is  no  need  to 
increase  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  jute  carpeting. 

If  the  duty  should  be  changed  fh)m  ad  valorem  to  specific,  a  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  on  the  McKinley  rate  of  6  cents  per  square  yard, 
which,  on  some  grades  of  jute  carpeting,  was  equal  to  over  100  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  On  the  average,  of  all  the  jute  carpeting  produced  in 
America,  the  McKinley  rate  of  6  cents  i)er  square  yard  was  a  very  high 
rate  of  duty. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  a  seller  of  burlaps,  and  have  been  in  the  business 
for  about  nineteen  years.  Prior  to  that  I  was  over  four  years  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  before  going  to  Calcutta  I  was  for  nearly  four  years  in  the 
office  of  a  Dundee  jute  manufacturing  concern,  so  ever  since  I  left 
school  I  have  been  in  the  jute  or  jute-goods  trade. 

Wm.  B.  Cunningham. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MEHTE  &  CO.,  IMPOETEES,  OF  SEW 
OELEANS  AND  CIVCIVN ATI. 

New  Orleans,  December  31^  1896. ' 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  heavy  importers  of  burlap  cloth  and  manufacturers  of  burlap 
bags  with  factories  in  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Burlap  cloth 
is  manufactured  of  jute  fiber,  which  is  not  grown  in  this  country,  and 
consequently  all  burlap  cloth  used  in  the  United  States  must  be  imported 
from  abroad.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  this  burlap  cloth  is  made  into  grain 
bags.  As  this  cloth  is  imported  without  comi)eting  against  any  Ameri- 
can product  used  for  the  same  purpose,  it  would  therefore  be  a  direct 
tax  to  place  a  duty  on  this  material.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  bur- 
lap cloth  into  bags  is  only  5  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  this  cost  is  the 
same  abroad.  To  this  particular  point  we  respectfully  request  your 
attention. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  few  American  bag  manu- 
facturers to  urge  your  honorable  body  to  recommend  a  schedule  allow- 
ing burlap  cloth  to  enter  free  and  a  duty  of  from  15  to  25  x>er  cent  on 
imported  manufactured  burlap  bags.  American  consumers  of  bags 
much  prefer  imported  made  bags,  because  being  made  from  the  looms 
they  are  not  only  more  uniform  but  by  far  stronger  and  better.  Besides 
this,  there  are  imported  annually  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  secondhand  burlap  grain  bags,  which  are 
consumed  by  American  farmers  because  they  are  slightly  cheaper  than 
new  bags,  while  they  answer  all  purposes  equally  as  well.    Thus  it  can 
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be  seen  that  any  duty  on  imported  bags  which  would  be  greater  than 
that  placed  on  burlap  would  prevent  their  importation,  thus  compell- 
ing the  consumer  to  use  new  bags  at  a  greater  cost.  These  bags  would 
be  supplied  by  the  American  manufacturers  who,  we  understand,  are 
urging  free  burlap,  and  this  would  not  add  any  revenue  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  burden  of  this  discrimination  would  therefore 
fall  entirely  ui>on  the  American  consumers. 

However,  as  it  is  the  desire  of  your  committee  to  rearrange  the  tar- 
iff so  as  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  we  would  respect- 
folly  request  that  if  it  be  found  necessary  to  place  a  tariff  on  burlap 
doth  and  burlap  bags,  that  it  be  a  small  one,  and  that  burlap  bags 
carry  the  same  duty  as  placed  on  burlap  doth,  because,  as  stated 
herein,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  burlap  bags  being  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  cloth,  and  this  cost  of  manufacturiDg  being  the  same 
abroad  as  it  is  here,  a  greater  duty  on  manufactured  bags  in  favor  of 
the  cloth  would  prevent  importation  of  bags,  and  will  compel  American 
consumers  to  use  domestic-made  bags  of  inferior  quality  and  deprive 
them  of  the  advantage  in  using  these  millions  of  cheaper  secondhand 
bags  which  they  are  now  using. 

Mente  &  Co., 
Of  Neic  Orleans  and  Cincinnati^  Ohio. 


STATBMEFr  SUBMITTED  BT  BAHLETT  &  STOVE,  IKPOETEBS,  OF 

HEW  OBLEAHS,  LA 

l^BW  Orleans,  La.,  January  i,  1897. 

(TOMinTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  a  number  of  bag  manufac- 
turers to  petition  your  honorable  committee  to  place  a  duty  of  15  to  25 
per  cent  on  imported  bags  made  of  burlap  cloth,  and  to  allow  burlap 
doth  to'  come  in  fi^e,  or  if  a  duty  be  placed  on  the  latter  to  have  a  con- 
siderably higher  one  levied  on  the  manufactured  bags,  against  which 
we  would  respectfully  protest,  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would  be 
injurious  to  and  a  discrimination  against  the  importers  of  manufactured 
bags,  would  be  a  direct  tax  on  the  farmers^  who  would  be  compelled  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  American-made  bags  at  a  higher  cost, 
would  be  class  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  and  would 
defeat  the  object  your  committee,  we  believe,  has  in  view,  of  increasing 
the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

We  are  ourselves  importers  of  both  burlaps  and  burlap  bags.  Bur- 
lap cloth  is  manufactured  fi*om  the  fiber  of  the  jute  plant,  which  is  not 
grown  in  this  country,  nor  are  there,  we  believe,  any  (excepting  one, 
the  California  State  penitentiary)  manufactories  for  converting  this  fiber 
into  cloth;  conseqaently  a  duty  on  the  cloth  would  neither  benefit  grow- 
ers of  jute  nor  manufacturers  of  jute  cloth. 

A  much  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  manufactured  bags  than  upon  cloth 
wotild  simply  result  in  the  importation  of  jute  goods  being  confined 
exclusively  to  the  cloth,  depriving  the  Government  of  any  increased 
revenue  and  the  fanner  the  benefit  of  comx>etition. 

Should  your  committee  deem  it  expedient  to  make  a  discrimination  in 
duty  in  favor  of  the  burlap  cloth,  we  would  respectfoUy  point  out  the 
justness  of  exempting  ftom  such  discrimination  second-hand  burlap 
bags,  which  are  very  largely  imported  in  this  country,  and  principally 
tot  the  use  of  the  western  farmer.    Said  second-hand  bags  are  almost 
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entirely  shipped  originally  from  this  country  new,  filled  with  its  prod- 
acts,  and,  ander  a  duty  tariff  having  once  paid  duty,  should  be  exempt 
from  a  second,  or  subject  to  a  merely  nominal  one. 

Ranlett  &  Stone. 


UVIPORM  DUTT  ON  ALL  BAG8  AHB  BAGGIHO. 

New  York,  December  31j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  importers  and  dealers  in  new  and  second-hand  jute  bags,  also 
burlaps,  which  are  now  on  the  free  list,  and  we  take  this  method  of  pre- 
senting our  views,  rather  than  apx>earing  in  iierson. 

If  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed,  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
as  between  the  made  bags  and  burlaps,  but  a  uniform  daty  on  all  bag^ 
and  bagging.  Burlaps  are  a  complete  manufacture  as  imported,  and 
are  used  without  further  expense  for  various  uses  other  than  in  the  mak- 
ing of  bags,  which  only  requires  cutting  to  size  wanted  and  to  be  sewn  by 
machine,  at  a  cost  of  about  2^  per  cent. 

H.  Brewer  &  Bro. 

JUTE  PEOPAOATIOlf  A  FAILUBE  IH  THI8  COUirTBT. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  the  jute  schedule  will  doubtless  have  the  attention  of  your  hon- 
orable committee  in  the  forthcoming  consideration  of  tariff  revision, 
we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  as  the  article  burlaps,  or  Hes- 
sians, enters  quite  largely  into  the  requirements  of  the  milling  fraternity, 
both  for  domestic  and  export  purposes,  for  flour  and  feed. 

Protective  rates  in  former  tariffs  have  not,  as  yet,  resulted  in  the 
propagation  of  the  jute  plant  in  this  country  to  any  material  extent 
or  the  manufacture  of  burlaps  from  importations  of  the  fiber  into 
America;  nor  is  it  likely  that  in  the  near  or  even  remote  friture  the 
plant  will  be  grown  in  the  United  States  or  goods  manufactured  in 
any  sense  commensurate  with  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  case. 
Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  burlaps  were  relegated  to 
the  free  list  in  the  last  bill,  but  possibly  not  the  main  reason.  In  any 
event,  they  are  now  on  the  free  list,  and,  if  not  absolutely  necessary 
from  a  revenue  standpoint,  we  think  they  ought  to  remain  there.  IJ^ 
however,  the  necessity  for  revenue  seems  to  make  it  important  in  the 
estimation  of  the  committee,  then  we  would  recommend  that  only  a 
revenue  rate  be  imposed — say  one-half  to  three- fourths  cent  per  i>ound, 
with  a  small  differential  duty  on  bags  over  the  burlaps. 

It  would  appear  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  bag  manu- 
facturers looking  toward  trusts  or  combinations,  and  a  small  differen- 
tial on  the  bags,  over  the  cloth,  is  essential  to  equsdize  in  a  slight 
measure  the  very  low  wages  of  the  East  Indies. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  never  has  been  a  strike  in  a 
bag  manufactory  in  America,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  small  protection—say  to  the  extent  of  three-tenths  cent  per  pound — 
over  the  cloth,  and  this  would  not  prevent  large  importations  of  made* 
up  bags;  they  will  still  come  in.  So  this  small  fraction  on  bags  over  the 
cloth  of  three-tenths  cent  will  have  the  effect  to  increase  the  revenue,  if 
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revenne  must  be  obtained,  and  as  dnty  on  imports  is  the  best  possible 
means- to  such  an  end,  and  as  extremely  low  rates  or  free  importations 
resolt  in  diminished  revenue,  or  higher  rates  act  prohibitively;  and  in 
ndther  case  is  the  Goveniment  deprived  of  the  necessary  wherewithal 
to  meet  current  expenses. 

Possibly  there  are  other  lines  in  the  list  of  importations  which 
are  comparable  to  the  borlap  material,  where  climatic  conditions  and 
panper  labor  enter  in  as  a  natural  factor  to  guide  the  committee  in  their 
decisions,  whereby  moderate  revenues  may  be  realized  and  thus  avoid 
extremes  that  yield  no  result,  either  from  lack  of  revenue,  or  on  the 
other  hand  very  extreme  protection,  resulting  in  hardships  and  criti- 
cisms attending  an  excessive  and  possibly  prohibitive  tariff. 

But  the  jute  plant  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  India,  and  the  very  low 
seale  of  the  wage  earner  in  that  part  of  the  world,  amounting  practi- 
cally to  pauper  labor,  will  serve  to  retain  the  propagation  of  the  plant 
in  the  far  East,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  the  fiber  into 
cloth  for  commercial  purposes  for  the  world  at  large  in  the  years  to 
come. 

E.  O.  Stanaed  Milling  Co., 
E.  O.  Stanard,  President. 


TAX  ON  BAG8  WOULD  HITBT  THE  FARMER. 

LiVB  Oak,  Cal.,  January  5, 1897. 
^     Committed  on  Ways  and  Mbaws: 

I  note  that  Mr.  Butherford,  claiming  to  speak  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  California  before  your  committee,  advised  a  tariff  of  2  cents 
on  burlap.  Mr.  Butherford  or  any  other  man  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
koows  that  a  tariff  on  bags  or  bag  material  is  almost  a  direct  discrimi- 
nation against  the  farmers  of  this  coast,  as  they  are  required  to  ship 
all  grain  in  bags,  while  east  of  the  Bockies  they  can  ship  in  bulk.  A 
tariff  of  that  kina  would  cost  the  grain  growers  of  this  coast  more  than 
91,000,000.  The  industries  he  represents  have  never  given  employ- 
ment to  more  than  200  people  outside  of  the  State  prison,  and  it  is  a 
great  injustice  to  saddle  such  a  tax  on  the  alreleidy  impoverished 
fanner  whom  the  last  four  years  have  driven  to  the  wall.  Let  us  give 
them  a  chance  to  live,  as  they  comprise  a  very  necessary,  useful,  and 
intelligent  part  of  our  people. 

H.  Luther. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  11^  1897. 

Bear  Sib:  If  the  industry  of  producing  jute  cloth  was  in  existence 
to  any  extent  in  this  country,  and  were  conditions  favorable  to  the 
basiness,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  putting  a  duty  on  the  imported 
article,  but  we  understand  that  jute  cloth  of  such  coarse  make  as  is 
required  in  the  fertilizer  business  can  not  be  produced  here  at  any- 
where near  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  made  in  India,  where  labor 
is  so  cheap  and  the  material  at  hand. 

We  use  in  our  own  business  annually  firom  600,000  to  700,000  of  these 
bags,  and  our  product  is  sold  entirely  to  the  farmers.  Should  this  duty 
be  imposed,  it  would  necessitate  our  adding  that  much  to  the  present 
pnce  of  our  goods,  which  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  for,  and  no 
one,  as  we  understand  it,  would  be  benefited,  for  at  the  rate  of  duty 
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proposed  the  business  could  not  be  snccessftilly  carried  on  here  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheap  maunfactnre  above  referred  to.  It  is  a  tax  that 
would  fall  directly  upon  the  farmers,  and  instead  of  adding  to  his  bur- 
dens something  must  be  done  to  help  him  if  we  want  prosperous  times. 
Orookeb  Febtilizeb  and  Ohemical  Company. 


BURLAPS  SHOULD  PAT  DUTT. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  January  P,  1897. 
Gommitteb  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  with  regard  to  paragraphs  267, 
268  and  269  of  the  present  tariff  bill.  Our  works  here  are  specially 
laid  out  for  spinning  jute.  We  employ,  if  running  full,  which  we  have 
never  been  able  to  do  under  the  Wilson  bill,  550  hands.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  Wilson  bill  our  works  ran  a  little  over  25  per  cent  of 
the  time.  It  improved  a  little  over  that  as  time  went  on,  but  all  we 
were  able  to  do  during  the  past  six  months  was  50  per  cent  time.  The 
admission  of  burlaps  on  the  free  list  was  a  great  injustice  under  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  entailed  not  only  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government, 
but  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  and  a  great  percentage  of  the  looms  that 
were  at  work  in  this  country  during  the  McEinley  bill  were  not  only 
stopped,  but  broken  up  by  this  injustice. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  paragraphs  above  referred  to  should  read 
as  follows: 

267.  Yarn  made  of  J  ate,  singlei  in  BkeinB  and  in  the  gray,  not  finer  than  5  lea  or 
number,  li  ceo  is  per  i>oand.  Jute  vama  finer  than  5  lea  or  nomber,  or  if  twisted, 
dyed,  or  bleacbea,  or  in  any  wav  advanoed  beyond  single  gray  akeine,  2^  cents  per 
pound.    Twines  made  of  Jute,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

268.  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  composed  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle,  tampico 
fibc^  manila,  sisal  grass  or  snnn,  1  cent  per  pound. 

'    269.  Hemp  and  Jute  carpet  and  carpetings,  6  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  duty  on  burlaps  ought  to  be  placed  back  where  it  was  under  the 
McEinley  bill,  which  would  bring  in  a  revenue  of  $1,500,000  to  the 
Government,  and  would  be  nothing  but  justice  to  the  manufacturer,  in 
the  face  of  the  increasing  amount  of  these  goods  made  in  India  and 
in  Germany,  and  latterly  in  Enssia. 

Allentown  Spinning  Company, 
D.  R.  Maloolm,  Managing  Director. 


Newabk,  N.  J.,  January  11,  1897. 
OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  makers  of  all 
kinds  of  mill  supplies  used  in  flax,  jute,  and  hemp  manufactories.  We 
have  $100,000  employed  in  our  business,  and  employ  50  hands.  We 
have  not  beon  injured  very  much  directly  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill, 
but  we  can  assure  you  that  we  are  of  the  victims  who  have  suffered 
indirectly  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  of  our  customers  have  either  closed 
down  entirely,  part  of  their  machinery  stopped,  or  else  running  short 
time,  and  in  consequence  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  anything  l&e 
steady  employment  to  those  now  in  our  employ,  and  we  have  had  to  cut 
down  our  force  also. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  cause  of  our  business  falling  off  has  been 
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owing  to  the  free  imx>ortatioii  of  burlaps  and  all  kinds  of  jute  cover- 
in^  We  know  for  a  &ct  that  one  of  our  castomers,  the  California 
Jute  Mills  Company,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  not  run  its  mill  one  hour 
since  the  Wilson-Grorman  bill  went  into  effect. 

We  trust  that  you  and  your  associates  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  endeavor  to  give  our  customers  the  protection  they  so  much 
need,  and  in  that  way  give  us  steady  emplo3rment  for  our  employees. 

BOBERT  Crabb. 

BUCKRAM. 

New  York,  January  9^  1897. 
CoioirrTES  ok  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  buckram.  This  article  is  manufac- 
tured from  imported  burlap  in  this  country.  The  expense  of  convert- 
ing same  from  the  raw-material  burlap  into  buckram  increases  the 
v^ae  100  x)er  cent,  and  should  not  be  imported  free  by  calling  same 
'^stifTened  burlaps,"  as  the  commercial  name  is  and  always  has  been 
buckram,  never  known  or  sold  as  stiffened  burlaps,  and  could  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  burlaps  are  used  for.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  manu- 
facture of  jute  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  should  come  in  under  a 
duty  equivalent  to  35  per  cent,  thus  giving  us  domestic  manufacturers 
of  the  article  protection. 

G.  E.  Daniels  &  Son. 


FLAX  AND  JUTE  THREADS  AND  YARNS, 

(Paragraphs  267,  274,  aud  277.) 

BATES  SECOMME VDED  BT  ME.  A.  E.  TUEHEE,  VIOE-PEESIDBST  OF 
THE  BAEBOUE  BEOS.  COMPAHT,  OF  PATEE80V,  N .  J. 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  the  selling  agents  for  the  Barbonr  Flax  Spinning  Oompany, 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who^  when  the  mills  are  running  full,  employ  1,200 
to  1,500  people.  We  are  greatly  troubled  because  of  the  u^ervalua- 
tion  of  yarns  and  thread  imported  into  this  country,  and  must  respect- 
fully urge  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  specific  duties  be  established 
in  place  of  the  present  ad  valorem  rates.  The  reports  of  the  Treasury 
l>epartment  and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  will  give  you  ample 
evidence  of  attempted  undervaluations,  and  while  the  customs  officers 
and  Treasury  officials  have  been  actively  at  work  to  prevent  under- 
valuation, it  is  admitted  that  specific  rates  will  be  a  decided  advantage 
in  the  collection  of  a  just  revenue. 

As  American  manufacturers  we  have  suffered  severely  from  foreign 
competition,  as  shown  by  large  importations  of  thread  and  yams,  and 
while  we  request  only  a  moderate  advance  from  existing  rates  this  dif- 
ference will  enable  us  to  increase  our  production  and  frimish  to  the 
American  market  a  larger  product  of  American  manufacture,  and  con- 
wquently  give  emplo3rment  to  a  greater  number  of  people.  The  aver- 
age wages  paid  by  us  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  paid  abroad,  and 
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oar  labor  item  is  a  most  aerioas  factor  in  tbe  cost  of  our  products. 
For  tbe  protection  of  labor  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  an 
adequate  protective  duty. 

We  are  also  selling  agents  for  tbe  AUentown  Spinning  Company  of 
AUentown,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  jute  yarns  and  twines,  where  wages 
are  paid  substantially  on  the  lines  already  indicated,  in  comparison 
with  foreign  wages.  In  addition  to  present  foreign  comx>etition  we 
have  to  fear  the  manufacturers  of  Calcutta  and  of  Japan,  who  intend 
competing  for  American  trade. 

If  no  changes  are  made  in  the  duties  on  raw  material,  we  recommend 
thefoUowing: 

Paragraph  267.  Yam  made  of  jute,  Bingle,  in  Bkeina,  and  in  the  grey,  not  finer  than 
five  lea  or  number,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  poond.  Jnte  yarns  finer  than  five  lea 
or  number,  or  if  twisted,  dyed,  or  bleached,  or  in  any  way  advanced  beyond  single 
grey  skeius,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  Twines  made  of  jute,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  274.  Thread,  twines,  or  cords  made  ftom  yam  not  finer  than  five  lea  or 
number,  composed  of  fiax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  twelve  cents  ner  pound.  If  made  from 
yam  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  an  additional  duty  of  tnree-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound  for  every  lea  or  part  of  a  lea  of  fineness. 

Yam  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  valued  at  twelve  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
six  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

On  bleached  shirting  linens,  counting  more  than  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  both  warp  and  filling,  and  ftom  thirty-five  to'  thirty-seven  inches  in 
width,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  viuorem. 

Paragraph  277.  AH  manufacturers  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fibre, 
except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  either  of  Ihem,  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

The  Babboub  Bbothebs  Company, 
A.  R,  Ttjenbb,  Jr.,  Vice-PresidenU 


FLAX  AND  HEMP  TWINES. 

(Paragraph  268.) 

A  SEPARATE  PAAAORAPH  ASKED  FOR  TWINES. 

New  Brighton.  Pa.,  January  6j  1897. 
Committee  on  Wa^s  and  Means: 

We  are  mannfacturers  of  flax  and  hemp  twines,  and  we  do  hereby 
most  respectfully  and  earnestly  make  the  following  reqaests: 

(1)  We  ask  a  restoration  of  the  same  duty  on  our  twines  as  we  had 
nnder  the  McKinley  bill,  viz,  45  per  cent,  as  anything  less  will  not  afford 
us  sufficient  protection. 

(2)  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  we  ask  a  separate  para- 
graph, to  read : 

Twines  made  from  flax,  hemp,  or  jnte,  or  any  mixtares  of  these  fibers,  45  per  cent 
dnty. 

(3)  In  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  American  hemp  and  flax,  we 
ask  for  a  duty  of  $20  per  ton  on  all  importations  of  hemp,  flax,  and  jute. 

By  granting  these  requests  we  are  sure  you  will  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  flax  and  hemp  in  this  country  and  enable  the  manufacturers 
of  these  fibers  to  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Bentley  &  Gebwig,  Limited, 
Jos.  Bentley,  Treasure^'. 
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CX)TTON  BAGM5HNG  AND  CORDAGE. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  C.  E.  PEABCE,  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Satueday,  January  ^,  1897. 

Mr.  Peabcb  said:  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  manufactore  of  cotton  bagging  and  also  of  cordage.  I 
will  not  detain  the  committee  with  any  remarks  on  this  subject  more 
than  to  say  that  I  will  file  a  brief  statement  of  facts  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  and  will  only  say  here  now  that  we  ask  the  restoration  of 
the  duty  on  cotton  bagging  as  it  was  under  the  law  of  1890,  with  a 
redaction  firom  that  law  eqi^ng  about  25  per  cent. 

I  want  more  particularly  to  advise  the  committee  with  reference  to  one 
or  two  other  matters.    First,  in  relation  to  vegetable  fibers,  hemp,  etc. 

I  was  one  of  a  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp  binding 
twine  at  Champaign,  IlL,  which  enterprise  we  got  well  on  its  legs  and 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  prosperous,  when  the  action  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  in  putting  jute  and  otiier  fibers  on  the  free  list  destroyed  the 
industry  completely,  and  we  sunk  about  $175,000  in  that  work.  We 
had  leased  about  4,000  acres  of  land  in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the*  farmers  of  that  State  methods  of  raising  hemp.  We  were  pay- 
ing for  hemp  straw  delivered  at  our  factoiy  a  price  which  produced  to 
the  farmer  a  better  profit  than  he  was  realizing  from  any  cereal  grown 
on  the  Illinois  soiL 

3Ir.  DoixrvEB.  What  act  did  you  refer  to  as  placing  hemp  fiber  upon 
the  free  listY 

Mr.  PSABCE.  The  act  of  1890. 

The  Chaibman.  Jute,  you  meanY 

Mr.  t^BABOE.  Yes.  It  brought  this  Indian  fiber  into  competition 
with  all  the  native  fibers  of  our  own  country  so  as  to  completely  knock 
them  oat.  Hemp  can  not  compete  with  jute;  and  yet  we  demonstrated 
that  a  better  binding  twine  could  be  made  from  native  hemp  than  any 
twine  that  was  in  the  market;  the  ^<  red  elephant"  twine  of  the  Cham- 
paign Company  became  famous  all  over  the  Northwest.  If  I  had  the 
framing  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  I  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  would  put  a  duty  on  all  the  vegetable  fibers  that  come  in  com- 
petition with  fibers  grown  in  this  country,  with  proper  differentials 
upon  Tnannfactured  goods.  The  State  of  Missouri,  as  stated  by  my 
fi^end,  Colonel  Yan  Horn,  was  formerly  a  great  hemp- growing  district. 
We  raised  there  prior  to  1860  about  50,0^  tons  a  year,  and  I  believe 
not  a  pound  is  grown  in  the  State  to-day. 

I  also  wish  to  corroborate  in  the  main  the  statement  made  by  my 
friend  here,  Mr.  Butherford,  from  California.  Within  the  last  two 
years  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  East  India,  China,  Japan,  and  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  subject.  In  respect  to  the  rates  of  wages 
paid,  the  cost  of  friel,  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  he  is  in  almost 
every  particular  correct,  according  to  my  own  observation.  He  is  a 
little  high  in  his  estimation  of  freights.  Calcutta  freights  are  delivered 
to  Kew  York  to-day  as  low  as  $3.^.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my 
mind  that  the  whole  world  has,  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  near  future, 
got  to  protect  itself  against  the  cheap  labor  of  India,  Japan,  and  China, 
which  is  being  brought  closer  and  closer  to  us  every  day  by  the  develop- 
ments in  telegraphy  and  in  the  lowering  of  the  rates  of  transportation. 

The  Gresham  treaty,  which  goes  into  efl'ect  in  1899,  enables  the 
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American  manufacturer  to  take  his  plant  and  capital  and  locate  it  in 
Japan,  and  there  enjoy  nearly  all  the  privileges  of  Japanese  citizenship 
with  reference  to  the  transaction  of  business,  the  ownership  of  a  plant, 
and  also  of  corporate  stock. 

Mr.  Evans.  Without  becoming  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Peabge.  Yes,  without  becoming  a  citizen.  That  is  one  of  the 
reciprocal  provisions  of  that  treaty.  The  development  of  manufactur- 
ing in  that  country  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  is  startling,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  just  read  you  a  list  of  what  you  call  staple 
products  in  this  country.  Many  of  these  I  have  seen  manufactured  in 
Japan,  and  all  of  them  I  saw  in  the  Kioto  Exposition  of  1895.  They 
are  to-day  manufactured  in  Japan,  and  many  of  the  articles  are  made 
for  export:  Brushes  of  all  kinds,  watches  (I  am  caiTying  a  Japanese 
watch  now  and  have  done  so  for  two  years),  calico,  cotton  goods,  silk 
goods  of  all  kinds,  steel  vessels,  engines,  mattings  of  infinite  variety, 
wire  nails,  straw  hats,  shirts,  collars,  carpets,  rugs,  and  druggets,  cut- 
lery, surgical  instruments,  toilet  and  other  soap,  chemicals,  canned 
fish,  pottery,  bronze  wares  of  all  kinds,  shoes,  trunks,  hand  bags  sewed 
and  nailed,  also  shell  work  of  all  kinds,  cabinet  organs,  bicycles,  wheels, 
jinrikishas,  leather,  glass  beads,  and  articles  of  bamboo  composition. 

All  of  those  things  are  being  made  by  labor  in  Japan  that  works  to-day 
at  a  maximum  of  about  18  cents  a  day  down  to  a  minimum  of  5  cents 
a  day.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  throughout  a  long  investigation  of 
the  industries  of  Japan  a  single  one  in  which  there  was  a  'skilled 
mechanic  paid  equal  to  25  cents  a  day  of  our  money.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  this  country. 

I  have  here  a  package  of  parlor  matches,  which  I  obtained  from  tbe 
Kobe  Match  Factory,  situated  in  Kobe,  Japan.  This  package  e^amc 
from  the  factory  just  as  you  see  it  here.  It  contains  a  dozen  boxes  of 
matches,  each  box  containing  84  matches.  They  are  sold  to-day  f.  o.  b. 
at  Kobe,  at  a  price  which,  reduced  to  our  currency,  is  abont  1-iV  cents 
per  dozen  boxes.  The  price  I  marked  on  the  package,  14^  yen  for  720 
dozen.  This  reduced  on  an  exchange  value  of  51  cents,  makes  a  cent 
and  a  sixteenth  of  our  money  for  a  dozen  boxes. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  watch  made  at  Osaka,  Japan,  by  machinery 
similar  to  the  machinery  used  at  the  factory  at  Elgin,  111.  This  watch 
I  have  carried  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  had  it  examined  by  two 
experts  in  our  city,  both  as  to  its  quality  and  value  in  the  market.  They 
both  admitted  that  it  was  a  perfect  watch,  and  one  said  it  was  worth 
$28,  and  the  other  said  it  was  worth  from  $26  to  $27.50  in  the  St.  Louis 
market.  I  paid  for  this  watch  at  retail,  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness, 21  yen,  which,  reduced  to  our  money  on  the  basis  of  exchange 
which  existed  at  that  time,  was  about  $10.90  retail.  I  can  import 
these  watches  in  lots  of  500  and  lay  them  down  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
after  paying  the  duty  of  25  per  cent,  for  about  $9  apiece. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  it  a  good  timekeeper! 

Mr.  Peabce.  Yes;  I  have  laid  my  other  watch  aside  and  am  using 
this  Japanese  watch  exclusively.  My  own  opinion  upon  this  subject 
probably  differs  from  that  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
before  you.  I  believe  that  the  protective  tariff  system  is  good  for  every- 
thing that  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a 
natural  product  or  a  manufactured  product.  That  is  the  doctrine  which 
I  like  to  stand  up  for  and  see  the  committee  stand  up  for  also. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  Why  have  we  not  succeeded  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  jute  cloth  t 
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Mr.  Feabck.  I  think  we  do  succeed,  and  we  have  been  conducting 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagidng  for  many  years,  but  this  burlap 
question  is  one  that  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with.  But  looking  back 
over  the  legislation  of  the  country  during  a  good  many  years,  I  do  not 
think  there  has  ever  existed  conditions  of  legislation  which  afford  the 
encouragements  necessary  for  people  to  enter  upon  this  business  in  a 
very  large  way.  In  the  first  place  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
different  kinds  of  burlaps  is  a  very  expensive  one.  Burlap  has  been 
manufactured  in  large  quantities^  and  continued  to  be  manufactured 
np  to  18d3  for  various  purposes.  Whether  the  manufacture  of  burlap 
was  largely  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  fabric  used  in 
making  grain  sacks  I  do  not  know.  There  was  made  a  large  quantity  of 
burlap  seamless  sacks,  which  are  made  upon  a  machine  that  wesf^es  the 
fobric  and  makes  the  bag  at  the  same  time.  This  I  apprehend  is  about 
tiie  same  thing  as  making  the  fabric  and  afterwards  the  bag. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  the  cotton  bagging  used  in  this  country  nearly  all 
made  heret 

Mr.  Peabcs.  Nearly  all.  Some  has  been  imported  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Ghaibman.  Even  with  the  free  raw  material? 

Mr.  Pbaboe.  The  importation  has  been  rising  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  starting  of  a  large  factory  necessary  to  make  that  fabric  is 
not  a  matter  of  months.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  it  into  working 
shape. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  bagging  t 

Mr.  Pbabce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  you  can  speak  from  exx>erience  as  to  the  effect 
of  putting  it  on  the  free  listY 

Mr.  PiiABGE.  The  effect  is  to  kill  it  eventually. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  think  in  the  long  run  the  industry  would 
have  to  succumb  Y 

Mr.  Pbabce.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBB.  Gould  a  duty  upon  the  jute  cloth  be  imposed  that 
would  in  time  secure  the  manufacture  of  that  material  heref 

Mr.  Pbabce.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  DoLLFVEB.  I  understand  one  gentleman  to  say  at  the  present 
time  only  5  per  cent  of  the  jute  cloth  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  cotton  bagging  was  woven  here. 

Mr.  Pbabce.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is.    That  may  be. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  He  spoke  of  it  being  more  important  for  us  to  main- 
tain the  manufacture  of  bags  than  to  maintain  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

Mr.  Pbabce.  Quite  important,  I  apprehend,  to  maintain  the  manu- 
facture of  both. 

Mr.  DoLUVEB.  It  would  strike  me  so. 

Mr.  Pbabce.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  under  the  legislation  of 
the  country  during  the  last  few  years  the  importation  of  foreign  vege- 
table fibers  and  products  made  from  them  has  displaced  nearly  2,000,000 
bales  of  American  cotton.  There  is  imported  into  this  country  to-day, 
in  all  sorts  of  forms,  manufactured  products  and  fibers  which  are 
equal  to  nearly  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  they  take  the  place  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Pbabce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  cotton  has  no  competitor  t 

Mr.  Peabce.  If  I  were  a  Southern  planter,  the  first  thing  I  would 
do  would  be  to  ask  Congress  to  put  a  duty  upon  competing  fibers. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  threefoorths  of  all  the  products  made  irom 
Jute,  sisal,  hemp,  etc.,  should  not  be  made  from  cotton. 

Mr.  Evans.  If  you  were  so  wedded  to  the  theory  of  free  trade  that 
you  could  not  give  it  up  even  for  your  own  interests 

Mr.  Pearce.  Then  I  suppose  I  would  sufier  the  consequences  and 
starve  if  that  was  the  end  of  it 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  is  most  of  this  jute  plant  grown? 

Mr.  Pxabce.  In  India— whoUy  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  is  sisal  grown? 

Mr.  Feabce.  In  Yucatan,  Central  America. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  understand  that  to  be  a  sort  of  bastard  banana  plant? 

Mr.  Peabce.  No;  it  is  not  a  bastard.  It  belongs  to  the  great  cactus 
fiamily.  • 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  does  sunn  grass  come  from  ! 

Mr.  Peabce.  I  have  never  seen  any  sunn.  I  think  it  is  a  Central 
American  product. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  does  sisal  grass  come  from? 

Mr.  Peabce.  Central  America.  I  believe  the  British  Government 
introduced  the  plant  sdso  into  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  does  manila  come  from? 

Mr.  Peabce.  The  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  You  spoke  of  manufacturing  binding  twine  of  hemp 
in  Illinois,  and  that  your  product  was  equal  to  the  best. 

Mr.  Peabce.  It  had  a  reputation  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  How  about  the  prices  of  binding  twine  there.  What 
was  paid  for  binding  twine  there  previous  to  the  establishment  of  your 
factory? 

Mr.  Peabce.  The  effect  of  establishing  the  Champaign  factory  was 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  binding  twine,  I  think,  about  If  cents  a  iK>und. 
In  the  summer  of  1891,  as  president  of  the  Sioux  Indian  comnussion,  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  South  Dakota,  to  the  Pine  Bidge  Beservatdon, 
and  I  found  at  Bushville  and  a  number  of  towns  along  the  line  of  that 
railroad 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Peabce.  Yes;  in  Nebraska.  I  found  binding  twine  selling  for  12 
cents  a  pound  which  we  sold  at  wholesale  for  6  cents  a  pound.  The 
twine  they  were  selling  for  12  cents  was  manufactured  by  our  Cham- 
paign factory.    Somebody  was  making  a  pretty  fair  profit  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Can  binding  twine  be  manufactured  out  of  the  native 
flax  product  of  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  Peabce.  I  would  not  like  to  venture  information  about  that. 
FlsCx  is  an  obstinate  fiber  naturally. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  the  present  time  binding  twine  is  mainly  made  of 
manila  and  sisal? 

Mr.  Peabce.  The  bulk  is  made  of  sisal.  Manila  does  the  work  pretty 
well. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  none  of  it  is  made  out  of  jute? 

Mr.  Peabce.  Yes;  there  is  some  binding  twine  made  of  jute.  Not 
a  large  quantity  now,  I  think. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  price  is  too  high,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Peabce.  No;  it  does  not  give  satisfaction.  The  jute  binding 
twine,  I  believe,  has  never  been  a  complete  success. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  rate  of  duty  would  give  protection  to  our  manu- 
facturers of  bagging? 

Mr.  Peabce.  One  and  two-tenths  cents  per  square  yard,  I  think, 
would  do  it  under  existing  conditions. 
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Mr.  Steele.-  What  was  it  under  the  act  of  1890^ 

Mr.  Peabce.  1.6  for  cloth  ander  6  cents  in  value,  and  1.8  over  that. 
The  latter  part  of  the  provision,  however,  has  become  obsolete  and  is 
no  longer  needful. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  say  the  reduction  of  duty  on  cotton  bagging 
that  is  put  around  our  cotton  has  cost  this  country  the  displacement  oi 
2,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Peabce.  Oh,  no;  you  did  not  hear  the  remark  I  made. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  was  told  that  was  the  remark. 

Mr.  Peabce.  I  said  that  the  importation  of  jute,  etc.,  products  and 
jute  and  other  foreign  fibers  to  this  country  equaled  nearly  2,000,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  that  the  importation  of  products  of  vegetable 
fibers  and  of  the  fibers  in  unmanufactured  form,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
has  displaced  2,00Oj00O  bales  of  American  cotton, 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  To  what  use  is  it  putf 

Mr.  Peabce.  About  one  hundred  different  things. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Please  mention  some  of  the  most  prominent. 

Mr.  Peabce.  All  sorts  of  burlaps,  oilcloths,  bagging,  furniture  pack- 
ing, curtains,  clothes  that  you  wear,  cordage,  and  jsarpetings  of  all  kinds. 
There  are  very  few  carpetings  made  now  which  are  not  adulterated  with 
jute  fiber.  In  fact,  jute  is  the  most  remarkable  fiber  of  the  world  in  its 
adaptability  to  all  sorts  of  textiles  as  a  mixture.  I  succeeded  once  in 
listing  up  sixty-five  different  products  used  by  our  people  which  are 
made  wholly  or  in  part  from  jute  fiber. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  could  be  made  from  cotton  t 

Mr.  Peabce.  Most  of  them. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  How  much  has  the  importation  increased  in  the  last 
two  years  ^ 

Mr.  Peabce.  Very  largely.  The  jute  crop  of  India  has  increased  in 
Kix  years  from  4,000,000  to  about  6,000,000  bales.  This  country  takes  in 
all  forms  nearly  2,000,000  bales;  about  3,000,000  bales  go  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  half  a  million  bales  are  used  in  India  for  what  may  be 
called  domestic  use. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  How  much  since  1894  ? 

Mr.  Peabce.  It  has  increased. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  are  speaking  about  1890 1 

Mr.  Peabce.  It  has  increased  pretty  largely — I  think  some  40,000  or 
60,000  bales — since  1894.  I  will  not  be  certain  about  that.  The  figures 
are  obtainable,  however.    That  is  my  recollection  now. 

I  woidd  like  to  say  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to 
cordage,  I  think  tlie  manufacture  of  cordage  can  stand  a  reduction Troni 
the  McKinley  rate  from  1 J  cents  to  1  cent^  on  binding  twine  from  seven- 
eighths  of  a  cent  to  half  a  cent,  and  on  tarred  cordage  the  same  as*on 
untarred  cordage.  While  there  was  a  special  rating  put  by  the  law  of 
1890  on  tarred  cordage,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary,  as  that  can  go  in  the 
same  as  untarred,  so  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  duty  on  binding  twine  was  seven-tenths  of  a  cent, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Peabce.  It  was  seven-tenths:  the  provisions  for  tarred  cables 
and  cordage  was  3  cents  a  pound.  That  was  a  differential  in  favor  of 
the  tar  which  I  think  is  unnecessary  now. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  How  low  would  cotton  have  to  fall  in  price  to  prevent 
this  displacement— that  is,  to  take  the  place  of  the  imported  jutet 

Mr.  Peabce.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  say.  The  jute  is  sold  for  3, 
3^,  and  3f  cents,  depending  upon  the  grade. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Iu  India  or  heret 
th 81 
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Mr.  Peabge.  Delivered.  The  freight  on  it  is  very  low.  You  can 
make  contracts  now,  I  think,  as  low  as  $3.00  for  a  long  ton  of  52  cnbic 
feet;  that  is,  from  Calcutta  to  New  York. 

The  Ohaibman.  Jute,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fibers  grown. 
It  is  grown  with  very  little  labor,  and  is  an  exceedingly  cheap  liber 
through  its  natural  conditions,  aside  from  the  question  of  labor. 

Mr.  Peabge.  It  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  fiber  known. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  it  possible  to  protect  against  competition  from  a 
product  of  that  kind  which,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  so  much  cheaper 
than  other  fibers  1 

Mr.  Peabge.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Different 
people  would  have  different  views  about  it.  My  own  view  about  it  is 
this — that  I  would  develop  our  own  fibers  by  a  duty  on  jute  and  any 
other  fiber  coming  in  competition  with  our  own.  In  other  words,! 
would  take  care  of  my  own  country  before  I  would  care  for  any  other 
country.  I  look  at  the  tariff  question  as  a  great  system  of  bookkeeping, 
and  that  the  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  we  are  better  oft'  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  we  were  at  the  beginning. 

The  Ohaibman.  But  how  if  you  are  fighting  against  nature  in  regard 
to  these  fibers?  In  other  words,  would  you  undertake  to  raise  coffee 
and  tea  in  this  country,  with  natural  conditions  against  you,  in  compe- 
tition with  those  countries  where  natural  conditions  are  in  favor  of  the 
raising  of  tea  and  coffeet 

Mr.  Peabge.  I  do-not  think  that  that  question  is  entirely  applicable. 
I  have  seen  jute  16  feet  high  growing  in  this  country.  Jute  and  ramie 
can  be  grown  anywhere  in  this  country  soutlrof  Lexington,  Mo. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  It  true  that  jute  can  be  grown  here  as  success- 
fully, in  view  of  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  as  it  can  in  India? 

Mr.  Peabge.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it 


HEMP  BINDER  TWINE. 

(Paragraph  268.) 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  R.  W.  McGREBT,  OF  FEAVKFOET,  K7. 

Satubday,  January  ^,  1897. 

Mr.  MgGbeby  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  corroboration  of  the  statement  of  Air, 
Pearce,  and  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Member  from  North 
Dakota  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  making  satisfactory  hemp  binder 
twine  in  this  country — of  course  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  article. 
I  would  say  that  I  am  the  secretary  and  general  manager  of  a  company 
which  has  made  hemp  binder  twine  since  1880,  and  that  we  even  made 
a  small  amount  last  year  in  spite  of  the  very  great  disadvantage  in 
regard  to  prices.  JVe  made  between  300,000 ^and  400,000  pounds  of  it^ 
and  as  that  twine  was  sold  at  about  4  cents  a  pound  less  than  other 
twine  and  obviously  to  people  who  had  been  using  that  class  of  goods 
for  ten  years,  that  fact  is  evidence  of  its  being  satisfactory. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  anybody  here  to 
inform  the  committee  whether  our  native  flax  fiber  can  be  made  use  of. 
I  understand  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  has  been  making  some 
experiments  on  that  point,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  him. 
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FLAX  THREAD,  YARN  AND  TWINE. 
BTATEME9T  OF  MB.  JOHV  W.  BELL,  OF  AHDOVEB,  MAflS. 

Satubday,  January  2, 1897. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bkll,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  came  before  tbe  committee. 

Mr.  DoLLiY£B.  1  waut  to  know  whether  yoa  have  made  any  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  the  use  of  native  flax  fiber  in  the  manalactore  of 
any  of  these  cloths  that  are  made  out  of  jutel 

Mr.  BsLL.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
The  concern  that  I  represent  is  wholly  a  flax  thread,  yarn,  and  twine 
manufactory  that  was  started  in  1835,  being  the  first  mill  of  the  kind 
started  in  this  country.  We  are  not  to-day  using,  and  have  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  used  a  pound  of  American-grown  flax.  We  have  used 
flax  grown  in  Canada,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Kussian  flax,  or  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bulk  of  the  flax  that  we  manufacture 
is  Belgian. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Have  you  made  any  experiments,  aside  from  your 
Qsiuess,  as  to  the  use  of  American -grown  flax? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  have  had  in  my  hands  a  sample  of  flax  sent  to  us  from 
Mmneapolis.  I  believe  it  was  cultivated  in  Minnesota  and  rotted  there. 
It  was  sent  to  us  by  a  man  named  Warden.  It  weighs  perhaps  less 
than  half  a  iK>und,  and  it  shows  a  very  nice  and  very  fine  fiber.  Whether 
the  sample  is  what  is  called  a  laboratory  sample  or  not  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  DoLLTVBE.  Was  Mr.  Warden  connecte<l  with  the  woolen  mill 
that  was  started  at  Minneapolis  after  the  passage  of  the  tarrifi;  act  of 
1890t 

Mr.  BsLL.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  I  got  the  impression  that  he  had 
got  up  some  machinery  for  pulling  flax  from  the  ground.  If  such 
machinery  could  be  developed  it  would  do  much  for  flax  culture  in  this 
country.  In  cojinection  with  that  I  understand  that  they  are  trying 
experiments  for  rotting  flax,  but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  we  have 
been  unable  to  m^ufacture  any  goods  from  American  grown  flax,  for 
the  reason  that  American  flax  is  grown  for  the  seed  rather  than  for  the 
fiber,  and  therefore  the  flber  is  neither  long  enough  nor  strong  enough 
for  manufacture. 
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ALBinOHAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  CHAELE8  E.  PEABGE, 
BEPEESEHTIirO  THE  AMEBICAH  MAJnTFACTUBIHO  GOMPAITY. 

The  following  statement  of  facts  i»  respectfully  submitted  concerning  jute  bagging 
for  baling  cotton. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  24, 1896. 

PoMt  dutiea.— Act  of  1846  the  rate  was  26  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  act  of  1861,  1^  cents 
per  pound  (equal  to  3  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging);  act  of  1863,  2jr  cents  per 
pound  (equal  to  4^  cents  per  yard  for  2-ponnd  bagging) ;  act  of  1864,  3  cents  per 
poand  (equal  to  6  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging) ;  act  of  1870,  2  cents  per  pound 
(equal  to  4  cents  per  yard  for  2-ponnd  bagging);  act  of  1872,  1^<^  cents  per  pound 
(equal  to  3|^  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging) ;  act  of  1875,  2  cents  per  pound 
(equal  to  4  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging) ;  act  of  1883,  li  cents  per  pound 
(eqnal  to  3  cents  per  yard  for^pound  bagging);  act  of  1890,  1^  cents  per  square 
yud;  act  of  1893  was  put  upon  tne  free  list. 
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Tho  Wilson  bill  as  passed  the  House  provided  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rating 
was  agreed  to  in  the  conference  committee  of  tho  Senate  and  House.  The  product  waa 
carried  to  the  free  list  on  motion  of  Senator  Vest.  The  conference  report  waa  not 
presented  for  consideration. 

There  are  11  baggiuff  mills  in  the  United  States,  of  which  5  are  in  the  Northern 
and  6  in  the  Southern  States. 

Capacity  of  American  mills,  about  76,000,000  vards  per  year. 

Required  for  cotton  crop  of  8,500,000  bales,  58,000,000  yards. 

Surplus  productive  capacity  of  American  mills,  18,000,000  yards. 

Average  weekly  wage  paid  for  all  bands  in  American  mills,  about  $5.*^. 

Average  weekly  wage  paid  for  all  hands  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  about  $2.35. 

Average  weekly  wage  paid  for  all  hands  in  Calcutta  mills  (silver),  80  cents. 

For  Calcutta  wage  rates,  see  Consular  Kenort  No.  102,  page  379. 

Tho  26  Calcutta  mills  employ  over  60,000  hands  (largely  coolie),  and  hare  substan- 
tially destroyed  most  of  the  Dundee  establishments.  (See  Dundee  Advertiser,  June 
1-4,  1894.) 

Since  1892  the  Calcutta  mills  have  also  substantially  destroyed  the  manufacture  of 
burlap  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  law  of  1883  tho  duty  on  jute  butts  was  $5  per  ton,  equal  to  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound.  By  law  of  1890  Jute  butts  were  made  fbse.  A  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  bagging  corresponding  to  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  jute  butts,  by  the  law  of 
1800  makiiig  btitts  free,  would  have  left  the  duty  on  standard  2-pound  bagging  equal 
to  2^  cents  per  yard,  l^nt,  in  fact,  the  law  of  1890  reduced  the  duty  on  bagging  for 
below  that  rate.  By  tho  law  of  1890  the  duty  was  made  specific,  and  the  rate  waa 
1.6  cents  per  square  yard. 

To  prevent  frauds  on  the  Treasury  and  proteo)  American  manufacturers,  the  duty 
in  the  proposed  law  should  be  specific,  aud  it  is  believed  that  a  rate  of  1.2  cents 
per  square  yard  will,  under  existing  conditions,  be  reasonably  protective.  Thia 
makes  a  reduction  of  about  25  per  cent  from  the  law  of  1890. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  manufacturer's  prioes  for  2-pound  bagglni; 
(].  e.,  2  pounds  to  yard)  at  New  York  as  a  basis  for  different  periods  during  the  last 
thirty  years : 


Ceiit«  per  yard. 
September — 

1866 35 

1870 30 

1875 12| 

1880 12 

1885 lOJ 

1890 7i 


Centa  i>or  yard. 
September  (average  for  season) — 

1891 6 

1892 6.20 

1893 5.04 

1894 5.65 

1895 4.80 

1896 4.98 


The  lowest  price  over  reached  prior  to  1890  was  7^  cents  per  yard ;  that  waa  in 
1887,  and  was  owing  to  an  enormous  juto  crop  and  consequent  low  prices. 

The  favorite  brands  of  jute  butts  used  by  manufacturers  cost,  laid  down  in  New- 
York,  during  tho  last  three  years  from  li  to  2  cents  per  pound,  making  the  cost  of 
those  grades  of  material  from  3  to  3^  cents  per  yard.  The  India  jute  crop  has 
increased  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  bales  since  1891;  of  this  ag^egate  abont 
2,(X)0,000  bales  comes  to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  raw  material  and  manu- 
factured products ;  about  3,500,000  bales  ^oes  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  about 
500,000  bales  is  for  what  is  called  ''  domestic  use." 

The  closely  approximating  cost  of  making,  in  the  United  States,  1  yard  of  bagg^g 
is  latterly  2.03  cents,  exclusive  of  raw  material.  The  extreme  low  price  of  the  prod- 
uct has  been  due  to  the  fact  of  sharp  competition  amon^  American  manufacturers. 

It  is  absolutely  Impossible  for  American  or  English  mills  to  survive  tho  competi> 
tion  of  Calcutta,  with  her  cheap  coolie  labor,  without  a  duty  sufficient  to  equalize 
conditions. 

The  destruction  of  the  American  bagging  mills  and  the  enforced  idleness  of  5,000 
more  industrial  workers  will  serve  no  purpose  other  than  to  carry  to  East  India  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  aud  subject  cotton  bagging  in  our  own  markets  to  the  arbi- 
trary prices  fixed  by  the  East  India  Jute  Association. 

The  committee  is  therefore  respectfully  asked  to  provide  the  following  paragraph : 

"Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  all  similar  material,  for  covering  cotton, 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  ilax,  jute,  or  jute  butts,  one  and  two-tenths 
cents  per  square  yard." 

Kespectfiilly  submitted. 

Jas.  8.  Murdoch, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  Charleston  Bagging  Manufacturing  Company, 

I  have  examined  the  foregoing  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Murdoch, 
of  the  Charleston  Bagging  Company,  and  concur  in  the  same.    Having 
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personally  in6x>ected  the  leading  jute  mills  of  Dundee,  and  also  those 
of  the  Calcutta  district  of  East  India,  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  the 
well-known  decline  of  Dundee  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  extremely 
cheap  labor  of  India.  I  believe  that  a  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  square 
.yard  on  ^^ bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  all  similar  material  for 
covering  cotton,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  or 
jute  butts,''  is  necessary  to  afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  American 
mills  engaged  in  this  industry.  It  is  believed  that  this  reduction  of  25 
pr  cent  from  the  law  of  1890  is  practicable  by  reason  of  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  reduction  of  cost  in  freight,  and  improve- 
ments in  processes  of  manufacture.  There  is  no  <Hrust"  in  this  busi- 
ness. The  oi)eration  of  the  law  of  1890  did  not  increase  the  cost  of 
this  product  to  consumers.  Contrary  wise  the  market  price  has  with 
very  slight  variation  constantly  fallen  year  by  year  from  1890  to  1896, 
iuclasive.  This  decline  has  in  the  main  been  owing  to  falls  in  the  cost 
of  material,  to  the  large  surplus  stocks  annually  prc^uced  by  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  shaq)  competition  among  them  to  market  their 
respective  outputs.  Juto  is  commercially  produced  in  India  only.  It 
is  brought  down  the  rivers  in  the  shape  of  long  or  "  gross  "  jute,  mostly 
to  Calcutta.  There  it  is  assorted,  cut,  graded  and  compressed  for 
export.  Jute  butts  are  the  roots  or  "  butt"  ends  of  the  stalks,  cut  oflf 
because  of  their  unfitness  for  fine  work.  It  was  formerly  waste,  but 
became  a  commercial  product  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Cotton  bagging  used  for  baling  cotton  is  made  from  jute  butts. 
Loose  jute  is  ^^ed  and  marked  in  Calcutta,  and  in  that  form  is  worth 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  less  than  when  baled  and  made  ready 
for  shipment.  This  saving  of  cost  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  Calcutta  mills,  which,  by  reason  of  this 
advantage,  together  with  cheap  coolie  labor,  have  absorbed  year  after 
year  increasing  prox>ortions  of  the  jute  business  of  the  world.  These 
mills,  located  upon  low-cost  lands,  are  equipped  with  the  best  English 
machinery,  delivered  free  of  duty,  and  are  operated  under  English  sui>er- 
mtendence.  They  are  furthermore  all  associated  together  in  the  East 
Indian  Juto  Association,  one  of  the  largest  industrial  combinations  in 
the  world,  having  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  supply,  t]\e  fixing  of 
prices  in  noncompetitive  markets,  and  the  recoupment  there  of  their 
losses  incurred  by  the  cutting  of  prices  in  markets  where  the  competition 
of  foreign  manufacturers  exists. 

The  competition  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  comes  exclusively  from 
civilized  countries  which  employ  white  labor.  The  rapidly  rising  com- 
petition on  goods  manufactured  from  jute  comes  from  a  district  of  the 
world  where  the  lowest  grade  of  labor  in  the  world  is  utilized — labor 
which  exists  on  wages  at  which  the  most  economical  American  would 
starve. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  American  manufacturers  of  jute  goods 
are  entiUed  to  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  cottons  or  woolens,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  former  have  paid  to  our  Government  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  all  or 
nearly  all  the  machinery  which  they  use.  The  plant  cost  of  the  Ameri- 
can Manufacturing  Company  operating  230  looms  is  nearly  $2,000,000, 
or  about  $8,000  per  loom,  inclusive  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
appliances.    The  working  capital  required  is  about  |l,300,000. 

In  India  there  are  26  jute  mills,  having  about  9,000  looms  and  using 
over  1,500,000  bales  of  jute  and  cuttings  annually.  From  the  official 
reports  made  of  these  mills,  it  appears  that  the  plant  cost  is  about 
11,600  per  loom.    This  wide  difference  of  cost  arises  in  part  from  the 
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duties  collected  by  oar  Ooverninent  on  machiney,  and  from  the  liijg^h 
wages  paid  to  our  mechanics  employed  in  bailding  and  in  the  erection 
of  machinery,  both  being  twenty  times  more  per  hour  of  labor  than  is 
paid  in  India  for  similar  mechanical  work.  Farthermore,  the  greater 
cost  per  loom  of  an  American  mill  causes  added  expenses  of  larger  • 
proportionate  magnitude  in  many  particulars,  such  as  insurance,  wear 
and  tear,  interest  on  investment,  depreciation,  repairs,  and  local  taxes. 
This  last  item  paid  in  the  United  States  is  equal  to  5  per  cent  on  the 
entire  cost  of  a  mill  of  equal  size  in  India.  The  general  policy  prevail- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  India,  and  Japan,  is  to  encourage  manufacturing 
by  minimums  of  local  taxation,  and  in  this  respect  much  advantage  is 
experienced  over  the  United  States. 

Applying  time  and  output  tests  at  different  parts  of  the  East  Indian 
plant,  i  am  unable,  in  a  comparison,  to  find  a  superior  productive 
capacity  in  either  a  Scotch  or  American  mill,  exceeding  15  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  tinctuations  in  silver,  and  the  changes  effected  by  elec- 
trical appliances,  it  is  difficult  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  get  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  cost  of  making  a  square  yard  of  2-pound  bagging  in 
East  India,  and  the  same  in  the  United  States,  but  it  will  not  vary  much 
from  four  and  one-half  tenths  of  a  cent  in  the  former,  and  IJ  cents  in 
the  latter.  A  duty  of  1.2  cents  i)er  square  yard  is  therefore  needful  to 
equalize  the  difference  in  labor  cost. 

Another  point  is  important  in  this  connection.  American  manufac- 
turers of  bagging  being  on  the  ground  and  buying  their  material  eight- 
een months  in  ^vance,  are  always  able  to  supply  a  normal  demand 
throughout  the  cotton  season.  A  failure  thus  to  do  would  involve 
enornn  us  loss  to  the  cotton-growing  industry.  Following  climatic  con- 
ditions a  cotton  crop  is  frequently  known  to  rise  or  fall  to  the  extent  of 
a  million  bales  after  the  middle  of  September.  The  destruction  of  the 
American  mills  would  inevitably  subject  the  cotton-growing  interest 
to  all  the  accidents  and  caprices  incident  to  a  foreign  supply  proceed- 
ing from  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  Whether  this  is 
important  to  be  considered  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the. 
midsummer  of  1896,  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  supply  required  for  the 
year  (matcy^ial  and  product)  was  destroyed  by  two  fires  in  twenty  hours, 
besides  other  losses  of  material  by  shipwreck.  The  large  surplus-  stocks 
on  hand  prevented  any  advance  in  market  prices.  (See  table  of  market 
quotations.) 

Incidental  to  the  foregoing  statement  we  respectftdly  ask  that  para- 
graph 601  of  the  law  of  1890  and  paragraph  501  of  the  existing  law  be 
left  out  of  the  law  now  proposed.  This  provision  can  perform  no  office 
other  than  defrauding  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  except  the  stuff 
be  used  for  paper  stock,  for  whi(;h  provision  is  made  elsewhere. 

Incidental,  also,  we  would  ask  that  if  paragraph  670  of  the  law  of 
1890  is  incorporated  m  the  proposed  new  law,  it  shall  be  made  to  read 
as  follows: 

Paper  stock,  cmde,  of  every  description,  inchiding  aU  grasses,  fibers,  rags  (other 
than  wool),  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper,  rope  ends,  waste  ropo,  waste  bag- 
ging, old  or  refuse  gnnny  bags,  or  gnnny  clotli,  and  poplar  or  other  woods,  fit  only  to 
be  converted  into  paper:  ProMed^  That  any  piece  of  waste  bagging,  gnnny  ba^s  or 
gunny  cloth  which  measures  more  than  fifteen  inches  in  any  direction  shall  be  classified 
as  manufactures  of  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  shall  pay  duty  accordingly. 

It  is  a  fact  in  practice  that  large  quantities  of  so-called  waste  bag- 
ging, gunny  bags,  and  gunny  cloth  are  imported  free  as  paper  stock, 
transferred  to  second  hands,  opened  up,  and  all  pieces  of  considerable 
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size  are  selected  out,  and  after  being  sewn  together  pass  into  commer- 
cial use  for  baling  and  package  purposes.  It  is  found  in  practice  that 
the  revenue  officers  will  not  make  a  discrimiDation,  <<  fit  only  to  be  con- 
verted into  paper,"  and,  therefore,  the  additional  provision  is  necessary 
to  protect  both  the  Government  and  the  American  manufacturers. 

As  manufacturers  of  cordage  wo  also  ask  that  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  same  be  formulated  as  follows : 

Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  (except  binding  twine)  oomposecl  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  istle  or  Tampico  fibre,  maDiia,  siBal  grass,  or  snnn,  one  cent  per  noand ;  all  bind- 
ing twine,  manufaotured  in  whole  or  in  part  from  iatle  or  Tampico  fibre,  manila,  siaal 
grass,  or  annn,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  cables  and  cordage,  made  of  hemp, 
two  and  ono-q aarter  cents  per  pound ;  tarred  cables  and  cordage,  same  rate  per  pound 
u  nntarred  of  same  materials. 

Although  the  rates  above  suggested  are  about  25  per  cent  below  the 
respective  rates  of  the  law  of  1890, 1  believe  they  are  reasonably  pro- 
j      tective  at  l^e  present  time. 
j  Ghas.  E.  Pbakge, 

On  Behalf  of  the  American  Manufacturing  Company, 


\  BUSSIA  BOLT  KOPE. 

I  (Paragraph  277.) 


I 


STATEHEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  BE   OBAUW,  ATMAE  &  CO.,  OF  HEW 
YOBK,  AJSm  BOTHTOV  &  CO.,  OF  BOSTON. 

New  Yoek,  N.  Y.,  January  9j  1897. 

COMMITTBE   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  sul^ject  of  Russia 
bolt  rope,  tarred,  made  of  Kussian  hemp.  Under  the  McKinley  Act, 
cordage  not  made  of  hemp  was  made  dutiable  at  1^  cents  a  pound, 
cordage  made  of  hemp  at  2^  cents  a  pound,  and  cordage,  tarred,  at  3 
cents  a  pound.  Under  the  act  of  1894  only  cordage  comx>08ed  of  New 
Zealand  hemp,  istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass  or  sunn  was 
provided  for  eo  nomine  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All 
other  cordage  of  hemp  was  dutiable  therefore  under  the  general  clause 
of  manufactures  of  hemp  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  limitation  to  cordage  made  of  certain  materials,  if  made  with 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  importation  of  cordage  which  would  not 
interfere  with  American  manufactures,  should  have  properly  included 
Bnssia  bolt  rope,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  or  through  inadvertence 
it  was  left  out. 

Russia  bolt  rope  is  not  made  in  this  country  and  the  attempt  to  make 
the  same  has  never  been  successful  here.  All  attempts  hitherto  have 
been  failures,  owing  to  the  fact  of  our  not  knowing  how  to  treat  the 
hemp  and  mix  the  tar  properly,  and  further,  the  tar  used  is  much  supe- 
rior in  every  way  to  the  tar  produced  here. 

There  was  no  sense  in  not  making  the  rate  of  duty  the  same  on  rope 
made  from  Russian  hemp  as  that  made  from  manilla,  sisal,  and  sunn  for 
in  the  large  part  both  are  used  for  the  same  t)urpose,  i.  e.,  putting  on 
sails. 

Those  who  framed  the  McKinley  Act  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
legislate  against  Russia  bolt  rope.    Russia  bolt  rope  is  manufactured 
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only  by  one  Urm  in  the  world,  J.  Hoth,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  they 
hold  tiie  secret  of  manufacturing  it,  especially  that  portion  of  the  secret 
which  relates  to  tarring  it.  In  1894  there  was  of  all  kinds  of  tarred 
cordage,  $23,768.98  worth,  imported,  from  which  it  can  beseen  that  there 
was  not  a  large  revenue  involved  in  this  question.  There  are  about 
3,000  coils,  averaging  from  125  to  150  pounds,  imported  into  this  coun- 
try a  year.  This  bolt  rox>e  is  used  for  two  purposes,  for  binding  the 
edges  of  sails  for  sailing  vessels,  and  for  use  as  pursing  lines  on  seines 
used  in  fishing,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  found  that  will  work  as  sat- 
isfactorily for  seine  purposes  as  Kussia  bolt  rope.  There  is  about  one- 
half  of  the  amount  used  in  each  of  these  two  directions.  It  sells  in  the 
United  States  for  about  15  cents  a  pound,  average  price,  duties  paid. 
Ordinary  cordage  of  manilla  sells  in  this  country  from  6  to  7  cents  a 
pound. 

Binder  twine  is  free  of  duty.  If  the  wheat  and  grain  growers  have 
free  binder  twine,  why  should  not  the  fishermen  also  be  favored  by 
having  free  bolt  rope  tor  use  on  their  seines  and  vessels  t 

Again,  the  materials  for  construction  of  vessels  can  be  imported  and 
withdrawn  from  bond  free  of  duty  if  the  same  is  used  in  the  constmc- 
tion  or  repair  of  American  vessels.  Why  should  not  bolt  rope,  which 
goes  into  the  sails  of  vessels,  part  of  the  apparel,  be  discriminated 
against  and  duty  assessed  upon  it? 

In  the  matter  of  revenue  the  argument  could  not  be  advanced  that 
a  reduction  in  duty  would  reduce  the  revenue  because  the  importations 
are  so  small  and  a  reduction  would  not  increase  materially  the  imxK>r- 
tation,  as  the  demand  is  limited  and  the  uses  comparatively  few  to 
which  it  can  be  put.  A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  or  putting  it  on 
the  free  list  would  most  certainly  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

We  ask  that  in  the  new  tariff  act  no  discrimination  be  made  against 
Bussia  bolt  rope,  and  that  it  be  provided  for  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
cordage,  at  10  |)er  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate 
was  applicable  to  Bussia  bolt  rope  there  would  be  no  injury  to  any 
domestic  manufacture,  and  it  would  benefit  the  American  fishermen  to 
whom  the  article  goes  as  part  of  his  equipment. 

If  any  other  rate  be  fixed  we  request  that  no  discrimination  be  made 
against  Bussia  bolt  rope. 

De  Geauw,  Atmae  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
BoYNTON  &  Oc,  of  Boston. 


CORDAGE  JlNT>  BINDING  TWINE. 

(Paragraph  268,  and  free  list,  paragraph  399.) 
FOBEIOV  MILLS  AEE  DOmO  A  LABOE  OTSIHESS. 

San  Fbanoisoo,  December  30j  1896, 
'  Dbab  Sir:  The  present  law  only  protects  rope  by  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  binder  twine  being  admitted  free  of  duty.  A  specific 
duty  of  at  least  1^  cents  per  pound  should  be  put  on  both  rope  and 
binder  twine.  There  is  one  rope  factory  in  Hongkong  about  to  double 
its  capacity,  and  two  in  Japan  which  are  subsidized  by  the  Japanese 
Government.    These  mills,  with  their  cheap  coolie  labor,  can  land  their 
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goods  here  and  undersell  us — ^in  fact,  force  ns  to  close  onr  mills.  Our 
business  is  threatened  at  its  very  doors  by  these  cheap  foreign  impor- 
tations, and  the  mills  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  have  a  hard  sU'aggle  to 
compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

TxjBBS  Cordage  Cokpant. 


MANILA  AifD  SISAI.  COEDAGE. 

(Paragraph  26S.) 

AlfKRTnAlT  MASlTFACinBEBS  HAITDIOAPPED  BT  THE  COST  OF  . 

LABOR. 

New  York,  December  30, 1896. 

COMMTTBE   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  respectftilly  ask  yonr  consideration  of  our  views,  herein  expressed, 
in  regard  to  the  tariff  duty  on  manila  and  sisal  cordage.  Speaking 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  point  of  yiew,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  our  line 
labor  is  50  per  cent  higher  with  us  than  in  Europe  unless  we  should 
employ  Chinese  labor,  which  we  do  not  do. 

Skilled  labor  with  us,  such  as  feeders  to  breakers,  rope  lavers,  etc., 
are  paid  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day;  machinists,  $3  to  $3.50,  and 
engineer,  $100  x>er  month.  Our  interest,  insurance,  and  taxes  are  all 
mnch  higher  than  in  Europe,  and  our  condition  is  one  of  minimum  out- 
pat  at  the  maximum  cost.  The  European  manufacturers  can  sell  their 
sorplos  to  our  trade  at  a  figure  that  is  a  loss  to  us,  shipping  the  same  in 
by  sailers,  wbich  load  for  the  return  voyage  with  wheat. 

The  additional  cost  to  ns  under  these  conditions  over  what  it  costs  our 
foreign  competitors  more  than  offsets  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  rope  and  nothing  on  binding  or  harvest  twine. 

In  addition  to  that  competition,  we  can  see  plainly  in  the  near  future 
the  competition  that  is  to  come  from  China,  where  there  is  now  a  factory 
in  operation,  with  their  skilled  iabor  at  25  cents  per  day  in  silver  or  about 
13  cents  gold.  This  the  writer  knows  to  be  a  fact,  for  he  was  through 
the  factory  last  October  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  foreman  and 
superintendent,  saw  only  Chinamen  employed,  and  upon  the  statement 
of  the  superintendent,  at  the  wages  given  above.  This  statement  was 
verified  from  outside  sources  as  to  the  current  price  of  skilled  labor. 

The  world's  source  of  supply  of  manila  hemp  is  the  Philippine  Islands, 
about  two  and  one-half  days'  journey  from  Hongkong,  so  that  the 
nianufacturers  there  are  not  obliged  to  carry  large  stocks  of  raw  fiber 
as  the  manufacturers  in  other  countries  are,  and  the  freight  on  manu- 
factory goods  should  be  less  than  on  the  bulky  raw  fiber. 

Now,  as  the  labor  in  manufacturing  cordage  is  two- thirds  the  expense, 
we  think  it  would  be  both  a  wise  and  equitable  policy  to  protect  the 
cordage  manufacturers  in  this  country  by  a  specific  duty  of  say  1  cent 
per  pound  on  rope  and  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  on  binding  twine. 

The  Portland  Cordage  Company, 
By  Saml.  M.  Meabs,  President. 
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BESTDINU  TWINE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  399.) 

HO  BEA80V  FOE  SDrOLIHG  OUT  THIS  DTDUSTEY  FOE  A  FEEE 

TEADE  SACEIFICE 

Xenia,  Ohio,  December  17 ^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  trust  that  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  tariff  will  be  acoobi- 
plished  without  overlooking  the  claims  of  the  binder-twine  industry. 
This  line  of  manufacture  has  been  wholly  unprotected  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wilson  law,  and  American  mills  have  been  constantly 
subjected  to  foreign  comiietition.  This  has  been  especially  true  during 
the  past  year,  large  quantities  of  twine  having  been  imported  from 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  involving  shorter  running  time  for  mills  in  this 
country,  and  consequent  loss  of  wages  to  operatives  and  profits  to  mill 
owners. 

There  was  no  good  reason  why  the  binder-twine  industry  should 
have  been  singled  out  of  all  others  for  free  trade.  The  reason  which 
operated  to  influence  Members  of  Congress  was  that  there  was  at  the 
time  a  binder-twine  trust  which  was  seeking  to  control  th<^  American 
market  for  binder  twine.  The  operations  of  this  trust  aroused  consid- 
erable opposition  among  the  farmers,  and  this  opposition  was  reflected 
in  the  action  of  Congress.  The  injustice  of  this  action  is  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  trust  at  that  time  controlled  only  about 
one-half  of  the  mills  of  the  country,  and  those  outside  were  as  much 
opposed  to  the  operations  of  the  trust  as  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
were  engaged  in  a  hard  fight  for  existence.  Even  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Wilson  law  the  binder-twine  trust  had  failed,  and  it  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  has  since  ceased  to  be  the  all-important 
factor  in  twine  manufacture  that  it  was  formerly,  even  in  the  hands  of 
its  present  manipulators.  Some  of  its  mills  have  been  sold,  others  have 
been  dismantled,  and  some  are  standing  idle,  leaving  only  about  five 
mills  in  active  operation,  against  a  much  larger  number  of  mills  out- 
side the  combination.  The  personnel  pf  the  management  has  also 
changed,  and  the  managers  are  now  conservative  business  men,  who 
are  not  seeking  to  control  the  market,  but  are  endeavoring  to  so  manage 
the  few  mills  yet  remaining  in  their  hands  as  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  That  they  are  not  seeking  to  corner  the  supply  of  binder  twine 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  selling  mills  instead  of  buying 
them. 

But  we  are  not  apologists  for  the  National  Cordage  Company,  or  its 
successors.  We  are  not  and  never  have  been  connected  with  the  twine 
trust,  and  we  claim  that  our  business  is  as  fairly  entitled  to  protection 
as  that  of  any  other  line  of  manufacture.  Under  the  McKiuley  law  a 
duty  of  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  was  placed  on  binder  twine. 
This  is  not  an  extravagant  item  of  protection,  surely,  and  cuts  but  a 
very  small  figure  in  the  cost  of  twine  to  the  consumer,  even  if  the  tar- 
iff were  added  to  the  cost  of  i)roduction,  which  experience  has  abund- 
antly proven  is  not  the  case.  The  simple  effect  of  a  tariff  at  that  figure 
would  be  to  reserve  the  American  market  for  American  manufacturers, 
instead  of  throwing  it  open  to  Canadians  and  others,  who  make  prac- 
tically the  same  prices  as  Americans,  aud  only  succeed  in  closing  the 
American  mills  a  little  earlier  in  the  season  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case,    Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  tariff  on  binder  twine^ 
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amounting,  we  believe,  to  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  i>oand  (tlie  same 
as  the  McKinley  tariff),  and  we  are  wholly  unable  to  compete  in  their 
market. 

Thb  Hooven  &  Allison  Co. 


SISAL  AND  MANILA  BINDING  TWINE. 

STATEM£HT  SUBMITTED  BY  ME.  HEVBT  WOLFEB,  WARDEN  MOT- 
HESOTA  STATE  P&ISOH. 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  experimented  with  domestic  fibers,  American  hemp  and 
flax;  in  fact,  was  obliged  to  manufacture  domestic  fibers  into  binding 
twine  at  least  three  years  longer  than  we  should  have  done,  or  would 
have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  system  of  machinery  could 
not  he  used  in  the  manufacture  of  manila  aud  sisal  fibers.  The  manu- 
facture of  binding  twine  was  commenced  in  this  institution  in  1890. 
About  300,000  pounds  was  manufactured  the  first  year;  the  next  year 
800,000  pounds.  This  gradually  iucreased  until  it  reached  1,800,000 
ponnds  in  1894.  The  first  year  it  was  sold  for  10  cents  a  pound,  the 
oext  at  9  cents,  and  gradasJly  reduced  until  the  season  of  1894,  when 
wc  were  obliged  to  sell  it  at  5^  cents  in  order  to  compete  with  sisal  and 
manila  twines.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  operation  of  the  twine 
plant  on  domestic  fibers  we  were  obliged  to  sell  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  order  to  meet  competition  and  dispose  of  the  product.  I 
made  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  operation  of  the  twine  plant  to 
the  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1894-95,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
submitted.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  lower  house  providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  system  of  long- 
line  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sisal  and  manila  fibers.  A  copy 
of  this  bill  is  herewith  submitted.  (Exhibit  A.)  A  system  of  machinery 
vith  a  daily  capacity  of  9,000  pounds  was  purchased.  The  capacity  of 
the  plant  has  been  iucreased  by  the  purchase  of  additional  machinery 
since.  It  was  increased  to  an  average  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  per 
day  about  one  year  ago.  We  have  just  purchased  some  more  machin  ery, 
which  will  now  increase  our  daily  capacity  to  about  12,000  pounds. 

We  sold  our  output  of  sisal  and  manila  twines  in  1895  at  the  follow- 
ing prices:  White  sisal  twine,  500  feet  to  the  pound, 5  cents;  standard, 
500  feet  to  the  pound,  5  cents;  sisal  and  manila  mixed,  600  feet  to  the 
pound,  C  cents;  pure  manila,  675  feet  to  the  pound,  7  cents.  We  sold 
last  season  (1896)  at  the  samQ  prices.  At  these  figures,  with  prevailing 
prices  of  foreign  fiber*,  we  were  enabled  to  furnish  the  twine  dealers 
and  farmers  of  our  State  their  twine  at  very  satisfactory  prices  and 
below  the  prices  asked  by  outside  manufacturers,  and  at  the  same  time 
render  some  profit  to  the  State. 

Now,  to  return  to  domestic  fibers,  I  can  say  that  my  experience  has 
been  that  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  domestic  fibers  in  the  manufacture 
of  binding  twine  unless  the  product  can  be  sold  at  least  3^  cents  per 
pound  above  the  present  ruling  prices.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
good  binding  twine  can  be  made  from  American  hemp,  but  it  will  be  at 
a  greatly  advanced  cost.  This  would,  of  necessity,  be  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  State.  Good  binding  twine 
could  also  be  made  from  American  fiax,  but  the  cost  of  its  production 
would  be  still  dearer  than  that  of  American  hemp.  In  other  words, 
both  American  hemx)  and  flax  fiber,  when  made  suflBciently  clean  to  be 
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used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  good  article  of  binder  twine,  would  be 
worth  much  more  than  the  binder  twine  could  be  sold  for,  of  which  it 
is  composed,  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  twines,  crashes,  etc. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  twine  plant  at  Stillwater  has  saved 
the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  that  it  has  compelled  jobbers  and  dealers  to  sell  to  the  farmers  on 
a  closer  margin  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  growers  of 
American  hemp  in  Nebraska  and  Kentucky,  of  whom  we  used  to  pur- 
chase our  fibres,  can  not  grow  hemp  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
binding  twine  and  make  a  good  living  profit  unless  the  product  can  be 
sold  from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound  above  the  prevailing  prices  to-day. 

I  do  not  think  the  twine  and  cordage  business  at  the  present  time  is 
controlled  by  a  trust,  although  in  times  past  it  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  monopolies  in  America.  With  the  downfall  of  the  National 
Coniago  Oompany,  which  afterwards  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Cordage  Oompany,  and  still  later  the  Standard  Rope  and 
Twine  Oompany,  the  old  twine  trust  has  lost  its  grip.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  reorganize,  and  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  now  to  control  the  output  so  as  to  regulate  prices  above 
the  present  standard,  although  it  has  been  my  experience  that  with 
prices  prevailing  the  past  two  years,  which  are  lower  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  there  is  a  fair  profit  in  the  business.  We  sold  our 
twine  the  past  two  years  on  an  average  of  about  three-fourths  cent 
below  the  ruling  prices  of  jobbers  outside  of  the  State,  and  we  supplied 
about  ^om  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  twine  required  in  the  SSt^te 
last  season.  On  a  good  crop  year  we  will  probably  not  be  able  to 
manufacture  more  tlmn  one-fourth  of  the  amount  required.  Our  out- 
put this  year  will  be  about  4,000,00Q  pounds.  I  also  desire  to  say  for 
your  information  that  the  twine  manufactured  from  American  hemp 
and  flax  fiber  is  about  equal  in  grade — that  is,  as  to  length,  tensile 
strength,  etc. — to  the  white  sisal  or  standard  grade  as  indicated  in  my 
schedule  above. 

Henky  Wolfeb, 
Warden  Minriesota  State  Prison. 

Exhibit  A. 

Wardkn'8  Officte,  Minnesota  Statb  Prison, 

Stillwater,  Minn,,  Februarif  18, 1895, 
Hon.  S.  A.  Lanottm, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sib  :  Responding:  to  your  notification  of  the  13th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
in  accordauce  with  the  renolntion  adopted  by  the  honorable  the  senate  of  Minnesota, 
which  is  as  follows: 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  warden  of  the  State  nrisqii  at  Stillwater  is  hereby  requested 
to  furnish,  for  the  nse  of  this  legislature,  a  full  statement  oi  the  various  sums  of  money- 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  operating  the  twine  factory  at  said 
prison,  together  with  all  sams  used  incidentally  in  any  way  in  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rial, in  the  care,  storage,  hauling,  and  sale  of  the  produce,  inclading  expenses  of 
officers  and  agents  and  rebates  given  on  sale.  That  such  statement  contain,  in  addi- 
tion, a  statement  of  the  amount  of  twine  manufactured  and  sold  each  year ;  the  price 
at  which  sold,  as  near  as  may  be;  the  amounts  carried  over  unsold  each  year;  the 
amount  of  uusalable  twine  made ;  the  amount  and  value  of  twine  on  hand ;  the  sums 
in  full  received  each  year  on  sale  of  twine,  and  the  total  so  received  since  the  factory- 
was  established ;  also,  whether  any  twine  has  been  sold  on  time,  and,  if  so,  how  much 
remains  uncollected  and  how  such  uncollected  balance  is  secured. 

'*That  the  warden  is  also  requested  to  advise  this  legislature  whether,  in  view  of 
all  the  facts,  including  as  a  first  consideration  the  highest  good  of  the  prisoners, 
the  legislature  should  continue  and  enlarge  upon  the  work  of  manufacturing  twine 
in  the  prison.'' 

The  accompanying  separated  tabulated  statements  of  each  year's  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  twine  from  the  beginning  of  its  operation  up  to  the 
present  time,  together  with  a  full  recapitulation  of  all  matters  pertaining  thereto. 
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Bhoving  the  dispoeition  of  all  appropiiations,  ete.,  ftimisbed  by  <mr  chief  clerk,  will 
folly  inform  you  on  all  matters  pertaining;  to  a  fy[ill  and  complete  knowledge  of  all 
business  connected  with  the  mannfactnre  and  sale  of  binder  twine  in  this  prison. 
Over  one-half  of  the  amount  of  twine  manufactured  during  the  year  ended  Jnly  81, 
l^j  was  carried  over,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  caused  by  the  demox^- 
iied  condition  of  the  twine  market.  This  amount,  together  with  the  manufactured 
product  of  the  year  ended  July  81^  1894,  was  placed  on  the  market  last  season.  In 
order  to  meet  ail  neoeesary  comjietition  and  enect  a  clearance  of  the  entire  product 
vithout  any  nnnecessary  loss  to  the  State,  the  board  of  managers  adopted  such 
measures  as  they  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end.  The  fact  that  nearly  the 
entire  product  was  disposed  of  under  conditions  favorable  and  satisfactory  to  con-  ' 
Nuners,  and  withsnch  a  small  loss  to  the  State,  is  proof  that  the  best  interests  of  all 
ooQcemed  was  wisely  subserved. 

The  management  has  been  obliged  to  sell  a  large  proportion  of  the  twine  manu- 
factured in  this  prison  on  time.  A  refusal  to  so  accommodate  would  unquestionablv 
have  necessitatdd  the  closing  down  of  the  twine  plant  long  ago,  with  a  large  stock 
of  unsold  twine  left  on  hand.  An  unusually  large  amount  of  twine  was  sold  on  time 
this  list  season,  consequent  upon  conditions  heretofore  mentioned,  consequently  our 
uncollected  balance  at  this  time  of  the  season  is  much  larger  than  former  years ;  but 
considering  the  hard  times  and  the  difficulty  in  making  collections  in  all  lines  of 
bxainess,  i  think  we  have  collected  fairly  well.  The  whole  amount  of  bad  debts  on 
onr  books  from  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  twine  plant  up  to  the  present 
season,  will  not  exceed  $1,500.  The  uncollected  balance  outstanding  from  last  year's 
nales  is  in  such  shape  that  the  percentage  of  loss  from  bad  debts  will  be  very  smaU. 
Some  of  them,  however,  will  have  to  bo  carried  over  until  next  fall. 

As  to  the  matter  of  aavising  the  legislature  whether,  iu  view  of  all  the  facts,  the 
legislature  should  continue  and  enlarge  upon  the  work  of  manufacturing  twine  in 
the  prison,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to 
eootinue  the  manufacture  of  twine  at  all,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  and  all  others  concerned  will  be  best  subserved  by  putting  in 
a  system  of  hard-fiber  machinery  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
compete  with  hard-fiber  twines  under  great  disadvantages  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  price  of  hard  fibers,  sisal,  and  maiiila  has  steadily  declined^  while  the  market 
price  of  hemp  to-day  is  higher  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  This  unfavorable  con- 
dition, from  the  present  outlook,  bids  fair  to  continue. 

A  good  system  of  long-line  machinery  would  enable  the  State  to  manufacture  twine 
under  conditions  equally  as  fftvorable  with  outside  factories.  There  is,  as  you  will 
notice,  an  unexpended  balance  of  $15,683.82  of  the  old  twine  plant  appropriation 
still  available  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer.  It  would  require  an 
additional  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $9,000  to  put  in  a  system  of  hard-fiber 
machinery  to  manufacture  Sisal  and  manila  twine,  with  a  capacity  of  fh>m  7,000  to 
10,00()  pounds  per  day.  We  can  not  continue  to  manufacture  hemp  twine  and  com- 
pete with  sisal  and  manila  without  an  increasing  loss  to  the  State.  This  is  the  only 
soft-fiber  factory  now  in  operation  in  the, United  States.  All  of  the  others  gave  up 
the  unequal  contest  two  ^ ears  ago. 

The  manufacture  of  twine  does  not  flimish  the  prisoners  with  employment  that 
▼ill  enable  them  to  learn  a  trade  at  which  they  can  earn  an  honest  living  upon  their 
discharge  from  prison.  This  furnishes  a  serious  objection  to  it  as  a  prison  industry, 
yet  the  force  of  argument  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
its  benefit  to  a  large  class  of  our  taxpayers,  appears  to  Justify  the  continuance  of 
this  industry,  at  least  to  a  moderate  degree.  Tne  board  of  managers,  in  its  biennial 
report  to  the  governor,  recommended  the  purchase  of  long-line  machinery,  provided 
jt  was  the  policjr  of  the  State  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  twine  as  a  prison 
industry.  Upon  its  recommendation  His  Kxcellency  Gov.  Knute  Nelson,  in  his  bien- 
nial message  to  the  legislature,  fully  advised  as  to  the  wisdom  of  speedily  putting 
in  suitable  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  hard-fiber  twine. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  Wolfkb,   Warden, 

JUTE  AND  HEMP  CABPETS. 

(Paragraph  269.) 

8TATE1IEBT  SXTBMITTED  BT  THE  LAMOHB  &  ROBERTSOIT  COUPANT, 
OF  PATEBSOH,  NEW  JEBSEY. 

PateBSON,  it.  J.,  December  31y  1896. 
IhBAB  SiB:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  beg  leave  to  submit 
tf>  you  the  following  statement  of  our  attitude,  as  well  as  those  engaged 
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in  the  Bame  business  of  manafactaring  jute  and  hemp  carpet,  in  reference 
to  Schedule  J  of  the  bill  known  as  the  Wilson  bill. 

If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  the  tariff  law  of  1890,  known  as  tbe 
McKiuley  bill,  under  Schedule  J  you  will  find,  in  paragraph  361,  that 
yam  made  of  jute  had  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  placed  upon 
it;  and  under  heading  of  paragraph  3(>3  you  will  find  that  hemp  and 
jute  carpets  and  carpetings  were  protected  to  the  extent  of  6  cents  per 
square  yard,  which,  if  we  calculate  from  the  price  at  which  carpet  was 
'  sold  per  yard,  would  be  really  a  protection  of  about  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  While  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894  was  under  consideration^  and 
before  it  was  printed  as  amended,  you  will  find  under  Schedule  J,  par- 
agraph 267,  that  yarn  made  of  jute  had  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  under  the  heading  of  paragraph  269  it  will  be  seen  that  hemp  and 
jute  carpets  and  carpetings  were  to  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  4  cents 
per  square  yard,  which  would  be  at  least  a  protection  of  about  34  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Babbit,  of  the  Ohelsea  Jute  Mills,  had  frequently  been  in  Wash- 
ington working  in  behalf  of  Schedule  J,  but  was  forced  to  leave  this 
country  on  business  prior  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives.  His  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Barbour 
Mills,  of  this  city,  who  went  to  Washington,  and  did  his  utmost  to  have 
a  proper  amount  of  protection  put  upon  the  flax,  jute,  and  hemp  business. 
When  Mr.  Turner  left  Washington,  it  was  supposed  that  paragraph  269, 
Schedule  J,  would  remain  as  it  was  at  that  time,  namely,  a  duty  6f  4  cents 
per  square  yard,  which  would  be,  as  above  stated,  a  protection  of  aboat 
34  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Instead,  however,  of  remaining  so,  through 
evidently  some  misunderstanding,  the  bill  was  passed  as  follows :  The 
duty  on  yarn  made  of  jute,  as  per  paragraph  267,  Schedule  J,  was  left 
at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  paragraph  269,  which  deals  with  the 
manufactured  article,  namely,  carpets  and  carpetings,  was  changed  from 
4  cents  per  square  yard  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  or,  in  other  words, 
mstead  of  aflbrding  any  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  jute  and  hemp 
carpets,  the  bill  actually  gives  a  protection  of  10  x>6r  cent  ad  valorem  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  result  of  this  policy  was  very  quickly  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  nnm- 
ber  of  our  own  manufacturers  were  entirely  driven  out  of  business,  and 
those  who  remained  in  business  and  run  their  mills  did  so  not  by  manu- 
fiEK^turing  solely  hemp  carpets,  but  by  turning  out,  so  far  as  possible,  lines 
of  specialties  that  have  enabled  them  to  tide  over  the  last  two  years; 
while  on  the  contrary  the  Scotch  mills  have  been  running  full  time  and 
throwing  their  product  upon  our  market  to  the  detriment  of  our  manu- 
facturers. 

A  great  number  of  our  manufacturers  think  that  a  duty  of  from  55 
to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  out  of  the  way,  but  we  feel 
that  the  more  conservative  we  can  be  in  the  matter  the  better,  and 
would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  have  even  a  moderately  adequate 
protection,  the  duty  on  yarn  raw  material  should  be  left  at  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  should 
at  the  very  least  be  15  per  cent  more,  or  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  object  of  leaving  the  jute  yarn  on  a  30  per  cent  basis 
would  be  to  afford  protection  to  our  own  spinners,  while  the  manufac 
turer  who  takes  the  spun  yam,  has  to  dye  it,  wind  it,  and  weave  it  into 
carpets,  should  at  the  very  least  have  16  per  cent  of  a  duty  over  and 
above  that  which  is  afforded  to  the  spinners.  Even  this  would  be 
barely  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  turning  out 
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maDafactnred  carpet.    We  trust  that  you  will  be  successful  in  having 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  consider  this  question  favorably. 

Thanking  yon  in  advance  for  your  kindness,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
yon  will  have  a  successful  session,  in  which  we  feel  confident  you  will 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  play  no  uuiuiportant  part. 

The  Lamond  &  Bobertson  Company. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  learned  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  manufacturers  in  our  line  of  business  to  ask  a  return 
to  the  McKinley  tariff  rate,  or  6  cents  -per  yard  on  the  manufactured 
carpet.  This,  of  course,  would  suit  us  much  better  than  what  we  have 
asked  for. 

JUTE  CABPETS. 

(Paragraph  269.) 
AV  niDUSTBT  THAT  HAS  BEEV  PBACTICALLT  WIPED  OUT. 

Plymouth,  Pa.,  December  26^  1896. 

COMMITTEB   ON  WAYS  AND  MbANS: 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  jute  carpet  industry  has  been 
practically  wiped  out,  as  20  per  cent,  the  present  duty,  does  not  cover 
the  extra  cost  of  labor  in  this  country.  The  Wilson  bill  also  puts  our 
raw  material  (jute  yarns)  10  per  cent  higher  than  manufactured  goods, 
viz,  30  per  cent,  making  it  impossible  to  run  our  mills.  To  meet  the 
dnty  on  yarns  and  the  extra  cost  of  labor  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  of  6 
cents  a  square  yard,  with  a  fair  and  just  tariff  on  China  mattings,  which 
are  now  flooding  our  markets. 

William  Menzies, 
Of  the  Plymouth  Carpet  Mills. 
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(Paragraph  272.) 

8TATEMEHT   SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  IVEB8  W.  ADAMS  DT  BEHALF 
OF  THE  VETTIirO  MAHUFAGTUBEES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  P,  1897. 

COMMITTBB   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned  is  authorized  to  represent  the  flax  and  cotton  netting 
manufacturers  and  begs  leave  to  offer  the  following: 

We  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  act  of  1890  (clause  367).  We  ask  that 
the  new  bill  shall  contain  the  specific  features  of  the  aet  of  1890.  We 
would  emphasize  our  desire  for  specific  duties  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner. 

If,  however,  ad  valorem  rates  should  be  determined  in  the  new  bill 
we  ask  that  upon  flax  gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  15  per  cent 
shall  l)e  added  to  whatever  ad  valorem  rates  may  be  placed  ux)on  flax 
threads  and  twines,  of  which  they  are  made. 

IvERs  W.  Adams, 
Treasurer  American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 

Rfpresenting  the  Netting  Manufacturers. 
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OILCLOTH. 

(Paragraph  278.) 
STATEXEVT  OP  KB.  J.  C&AW70ED  LTOH,  OF  BALTIMORK 

Saturday,  January  2y  1897. 

Mr.  Lyon  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  I  regard  as  an  alarmist,  and  one  state- 
ment he  made  is  actually  nntme.  He  said  all  these  fabrics  of  jute  were 
admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty  as  burlaps.  If  he  were  a«  famil- 
iar with  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  as  he  ought  to  be 
before  making  such  a  statement  ho  would  not  have  said  so.  That  there 
are  fabrics  of  jute  entitled  to  free  entry  I  do  not  deny,  but  I  do  deny 
that  they  are  ever  permitted  to  enter  free  when  they  were  twilled  in 
weave  or  when  they  are  made  of  double-reel  warp  and  single-reel  filling. 
Only  fabrics  that  are  composed  of  single  warp  and  single  filling  have 
been  permitted  to  pass  as  burlaps.  They  may  be  starched  or  not;  they 
may  be  striped  or  not,  but  if  the  weave  is  changed  they  become  a  manu- 
factured jute  and  dutiable  at  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  if  it  is  plain  weave,  although  it  may 
have  a  great  many  other  uses  than  bagging,  then  it  comes  in  as  a 
burlap  f 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  admit  anything,  sir.  I  say  that  bags  for  grain 
and  burlaps  suitable  for  making  bags  tor  grain  have  been  Jmx>orted  for 
years  with  a  colored  stripe,  whether  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  a  dozen 
colored  stripes  if  the  width  of  40  inches  is  shown,  it  matters  not.  The 
distinction  of  burlap  officially  is  that  it  is  a  plain  woven  fabric  of  jute, 
and  if  double-reel  yarn  is  used  and  the  weave  is  changed  the  classifica- 
tion is  changed,  and  if  the  single  warp  is  used  and  they  make  it 
twilled,  then  the  classification  is  changed. 

The  Ohaieman.  If  it  is  plain  weave  I  understand  you  to  say  it  is 
admitted  as  a  burlap  on  the  ground  it  may  be  used  for  making  baga, 
although  it  is  not  f 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  burlaps. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  how  you  defined  burlaps. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  imported  for  the  purpose  of  making  grain 
b^gs,  and  now  appear  to  be  imported  for  other  purposes  f 

Mr.  Lyon.  Oh,  you  can  take  a  grain  bag  and  make  yourself  a  pair 
of  trousers  if  you  like  and  have  a  side  stripe. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  import  them  for  that,  no  matter  what  the  color  is! 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  will  admit  a  solid  colored  one 
or*not. 

The  Chairman.  That  plain  body  they  make,  would  that  come  in 
under  burlaps! 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  has  just  been,  I  believe,  a  decision  of  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  very  clearly  decided  that  is 
not  a  burlap  in  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Now,  there  are  just  three 
samples  among  this  lot  that  would  be  passed  or  have  been  passed.  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  this  subject,  for  I  raised  the  conten- 
tion in  1894  and  early  part  of  1896  that  under  the  liberal  reading  of 
the  acta  jute  burlap,  even  if  it  were  twilled,  should  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  40  inches  wide.  I  had  to  pay  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
invoice  to  get  possession  of  the  goods.  I  protested  and  appealed,  and 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  sustained  the  classification  of  the  collector. 
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It  baa  been  carried  to  a  higher  court,  not  by  me,  bat  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Appraisers  was  affirmed.  That  disposes  of  the  statemeot  the 
gentleman  made  in  reference  to  the  free  entry. 

The  Ohaibman.  As  far  ba  twilled  goods  are  concerned,  where  it  is 
twilled  the  rale  has  been  that  it  shoald  not  be  inclnded  as  burlaps. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Even  for  plain  weaves,  if  donbled  reel  yarn  is  either 
warp  or  filling  it  is  not  a  barlap,  bnt  if  a  single  reel  yarn  of  a  plain 
weave  it  is  the  barlap  of  commerce  which  has  always  been  admitted 
as  a  barlap  even  under  the  act  of  1890 

The  Chairman.  When  it  was  dutiable  it  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
qnence,  and  now  it  is  on  the  free  list  of  coarse  they  are  coming  in  in 
large  quantities,  and  we  want  to  know  what  is  included  in  the  word 
"datiable." 

Mr.  Lton.  I  think  the  gentleman  attempted  to  mislead  you  when  he 
stated  that  it  was  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  object  which  brought 
me  here  was  to  talk  about  oilcloths  and  linoleum  under  the  new  sched- 
ule. I  do  not  see  any  of  my  friends  the  enemy  present,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  here  before  long.  They  have  always  made  a  conten- 
tioo  for  a  lavish  protection  and  got  it. 

UDder  paragraph  273  of  the  existing  tariff  law,  oilcloth  and  linoleum, 
aud  all  other  oilcloth,  except  silk  oilcloth,  is  dutiable  at  a  rate  that 
restricts  importations  and  lavishly  protects  domestic  manufacturers. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Oilcloth  for  floors,  Btamped,  painted,  or  printed,  including  linolenm,  corticene,  cork 
carpets,  fignred  or  plain,  and  all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth),  and  waterproof 
eloth,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valned  at  tweuty-five  cents  or  less  per 
sqaare  yard,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  twenty -five  cents  per 
frpisre  yard,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  present  law  affords  more  protection  than  the  acts  of  1874  and 
1883,  and  but  little  revenue  under  it  is  obtained,  although  the  consump- 
tion is  enormous  and  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  All  contention  for 
an  increase  in  duties  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  subjected 
to  rigid  investigation.  If  this  is  done  you  will  find  that  floor  oilcloth 
and  linoleum  are  converted  burlaps,  and  table  oilcloth  is  converted  cot 
ton  cloth ;  that  burlaps  come  in  duty  free  (see  paragraph  424^  free 
list);  that  the  cotton  cloth  used  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad;  that  the 
industry  is  not  in  its  infancy,  having  existed  in  this  country  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  one  of  the  existing  manufacturers  dating  back  to 
1817,  and  three  others  to  1832-1845,  the  four  firms  or  families  rating  in 
mercantile  reports  in  the  millionaire  dass;  that  at  least  three  manu- 
facturers are  engaged  in  banking  as  presidents  or  principals;  that 
oilcloths  on  cotton  backs,  known  as  table  oilcloths,  and  imitation  leather 
cloths,  were  produced  in  this  country  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and,  where 
now  manufactured  abroad,  are  known  as  '^American  baizes  and  leather 
cloths,''  of  which  none  are  imported  but  are  freely  exported;  that  lino- 
leum chiefly  difiers  from  oilcloth  in  the  coating  of  the  jute  fabric  founda- 
tion, which  is,  both  for  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  a  10  to  12  ounce  burlap, 
the  same  both  in  count  and  weight  that  bags  for  grain  are  made  of  duty 
free  under  paragraph  424^;  that  this  cheap  duty  free  foundation,  when 
oilcloth  is  produced,  is  fiUed  with  a  cheap  size,  and  coated  with  cheap 
ochery,  earths  ground  in  oil,  petroleum,  and  pine-tree  products,  which, 
when  spread  by  machinery  and  dried  by  artificial  heat,  becomes  what 
is  known  as  a  "body  cloth"  or  "blank,"  the  thickness  and  weight  of 
which  is  regulated  in  the  spreading  or  coating  machines,  through  which 
the  sized  jute  cloth  and  plastic  earthy  material  is  passed  in  conjunction ; 
that  in  making  linoleum,  the  base  fabric  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
TH 82 
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pulverized  cork  and  oxydized  linseed  oil,  calle<l  '^cement"  or  "mash," 
applied  by  calendars  or  rollers,  the  thickness  or  gauge  being  controlled 
by  the  operator,  and,  produced  in  this  way,  differs  from  floor  oilcloth, 
both  being  used  for  the  same  purpose,  i.  e.,  covering  floors,  and  for  no 
other  purpose;  that  burlaps  are  duty  free,  and  that  cork  is  duty  free; 
that  the  ocher,  resins,  gums,  petroleum,  and  pine>tree  products  used, 
are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  in  this  country  than  abrqad;  that  the  recog- 
nized best  ocher  for  linoleum  making  is  mined  and  refined  at  Carters- 
ville,  Ga.,  and  is  largely  exported,  foreign  makers  paying  15  x)er  cent 
more  for  it  than  makers  do  here;  that  linseed  oil,  though  dutiable  at 
20  per  cent  per  gallon  of  7^  pounds,  is  not  imported  by  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  manufacturers,  only  12,002  gallons,  about  242  barrels  of  50 
gallons  each  having  been  imported  in  1896,  valued  at  $4,553.30,  but  in 
the  form  of  flaxseed  is  exported  largely,  aggregating  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bushels  in  good  crop  years;  that  the  price  of  oil  in 
Chicago  has  been  recently  as  low  as  25  cents  per  gallon  of  7J  pounds, 
a  figure  lower  than  the  price  abroad;  that  a  deluge  of  oil  is,  by  old  and 
new  processes  out  of  domestic  seed,  produced  yearly  in  this  country  by 
mills  in  and  out  of  the  trust;  that  glue  and  starch  are  exx>orted,  and 
are  as  cheap  here  as  abroad ;  that  white  lead,  Charlton  white,  red  lead, 
litharge,  vermilion  nopal  red^  Indian  red,  chrome  yellow,  orange  chrome^ 
ultramarine  blue,  burnt  umber,  drop  black,  Venetian  red,  metallic  brown, 
etc.,  are  merely  used  as  print  colors  on  the  top  surface  of  the  body 
cloth,  like  printing  ink,  and  average  about  as  cheap  here  as  abroad, 
according  to  quotations  in  the  leading  trade  papers,  viz,  the  Oil,  Paint, 
and  Drug  Reporter,  of  New  York,  and  the  Oil  and  Colourman's  Jour- 
nal, of  London;  that  whatever  difference  exists  is  trivial,  the  articles 
named  being  only  used  to  ornament  the  top  surface  in  printing;  that 
printing  is  now,  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been,  done  by  world- 
beating  machinery  of  American  invention  and  manufacture,  which  in  8 
colors  will  do  the  work  of  80  hand  printers. 

You  will  also  find  that  the  complete  conversion  of  coarse  jute,  duty 
free  fabrics,  into  floor  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth 
(cheaper  here  than  abroad)  into  table  and  imitation  leather  cloth,  is  now 
the  result  of  ingenious  machinery  throughout  the  entire  process;  that 
printing  machinery  made  in  this  country  is  so  much  superior  to  any  in 
existence,  that  the  largest  foreign  manufacturers  have,  during  the  past 
three  years,  provided  themselves  with  it,  had  it  set  up  and  started  by 
Americans,  and  its  use  abroad  is  spreading  yearly;  that  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  now  highly  favored  by  natural 
advantages  and  existing  national  legislation,  and  have  for  years  supplied 
all  the  oilcloths,  both  floor  and  table,  consumed  in  this  country,  and 
nearly  if  not  quite  seven-eighths  of  the  printed  linoleum;  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  4  makers  of  linoleums,  11  makers  of  floor  oil- 
cloths, 10  makers  of  table  oilcloths,  all  except  one  being  located  in 
Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  that  in  paying  wages 
by  machine  piecework,  the  labor  cost  per  square  yard  is  about  as  cheap 
here  as  abroad ;  that  the  net  wholesale  price  of  the  grades  chiefly  sold 
throughout  this  country  and  consumed  by  the  masses  is  as  follows: 
table  oilcloths  less  than  10  cents  per  square  yard,  imitation  leather 
cloth  less  than  15  cents  per  square  yard,  printed  floor  oilcloth  from  12 
to  16  cents  per  square  yard,  printed  linoleum  from  18J  to  30  cents  per 
square  yard ;  that  the  existing  duties  on  these  grades,  all  costing  25  cents 
or  less  per  square  yard,  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  affords  a  lavish 
protection,  and  if  any  existing  duties  are  to  be  reduced  on  this  ground, 
and  for  purxK)8es  of  increasing  the  revenue,  this  duty  should  be  reduced 
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to  not  more  than  20  -per  cent  od  valorem  in  jastice  to  the  needs  of ' 
consumers  and  the  Government;  that  the  importation  of  oilcloth  has 
practically  ceased;  that  the  importation  of  printed  liuoleum  is  not 
above  one-eighth  of  the  estimated  consamption,  the  remaining  being 
now  supplied  by  the  four  makers  here,  two  of  whom  are  capitalized 
at  f800,000  and  $1,000,000  each,  and  the  other  two  at  $400,000  and 
$450,000,  respectively,  these  exact  figures  being  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

You  will  also  find  that  all  are  very  close  corporations,  and  chiefly 
family  affairs;  that  any  increase  in  the  existing  duty  will  completely 
prohibit  importation,  deprive  the  Oovernment  of  all  revenue  from  this 
source,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  four  makers  here  to  squeeze  the 
public,  and  they  have  never  been  charged  with  neglecting  their  oppor- 
tunities, for  not  long  ago  they  were  guilty  of  the  act;  that  all  tbreigu 
makers  issue  printed  price  lists,  and  United  States  consuls  abroad  are 
accurately  informed  as  to  values,  so  that  charges  of  undervaluation  are 
Mse  and  unfounded;  that  as  oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufacturers,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  said  on  the  floor,  have  secured  an  exorbitant  tariff 
on  the  ground  that  their  printing  was  done  by  hand,  and  having  turned 
out  their  men  in  favor  of  machines,  really  get  for  their  money  and 
machinery  the  protection  they  asked  for  <' flesh  and  blood." 

J.  Orawpord  Lyon, 
For  Lyon  Bros.  &  Co., 
No,  6  South  street,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  the  bank  presidents 
have  made  their  money  out  of  the  manufacture  of  oilcloths  f 

Mr.  Lyon.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed,  when  I  have  finished  1 
will  answer  any  question  you  ask,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public 
speaking. 

Mr.  Gbosvi^or.  But  I  should  prefer  you  should  answer  the  ques- 
tions as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  make  the  statement  and  stand  by  it,  and  I  can  sustain 
it  by  irrefragable  proof. 

Mr,  Orosvenor.  That  bank  presidents  have  made 

Mr.  Lyon,  You  can  draw  your  own  inferences,  sir.  Those  are  state 
ments  of  facts  I  made. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  We  generally  prefer  that  gentlemen  shall  answer 
questions  at  the  time  we  put  them. 

Mr.  Lton.  I  will  engage  to  answer  any  question  you  ask  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  promise  you  that. 

Mr.  Grostbnor.  Suppose  we  should  insist  upon  its  being  answered 
now,  what  will  you  dot 

Mr.  Lyon.  Then  if  you  insist,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will 
answer  you,  but  I  only  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  as  I  have  some  facts  here  which  can  not  be 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  insist  upon  an  answer  as  to  what  you  mean 
to  imply  by  saying  that  certain  bank  presidents  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  oilcloth. 

Mr.  Lton.  I  imply  nothing.  I  make  the  statement  that  they  are 
also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oilcloth  and  have  become  bank 
presidents  or  principals  of  banks. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Perhaps  they  were  presidents  before! 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  I  know  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Then  you 
imply  they  made  an  unreasonable  profit  out  of  the  oilcloth  and  went 
into  the  banking  business  t 
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Mf .  Lyon.  1  allow  you  to  imply  anything  you  like. 

Mr.  Gbosyenob.  Then  you  do  not  mean  anything! 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  make  a  statement  of  facts,  that  they  were  mauafac- 
turers  of  oilcloth  and  today  they  are  bank  presidents  or  principals. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  be  allowed  to  print  if  be 
is  not  going  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  answer  any  questions  you  ask. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  is  difi'erent 

Mr.  Lyon.  But  you  must  not  charge  me  with  implying  anything. 

Mr.  Gbosyenob.  I  only  asked  what  you  did  imply,  whether  that 
statement  of  yours  meant  anything  or  did  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Gbosyenob.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  from  you  whether  you 
intended  to  imply  anything  by  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir;  nothing. 

Mr.  Gbosyenob.  Why  did  not  you  give  the  color  of  the  hair  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  just  as  well  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  sir,  the  color  of  the  hair  has  much 
to  do  with  it  as  the  color  of  their  money. 

Mr.  Gbosyenob.  That  is  not  an  answer. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Blabon. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  will  suspend  for  one  moment  I  will  state  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  desire  to  be  heard  here,  and  we 
desire  that  you  will  condense  what  you  have  to  say.  Of  course  it  may 
all  be  printed  in  order  that  the  time  of  the  committee  may  not  be  taken 
up,  but  we  desire  to  hear  a  large  number  of  people,  and  if  you  take  up 
a  large  amount  of  time  it  will  prevent  other  persons  from  being  heard. 
You  are  reading,  I  believe,  editorials  from  newspapers! 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  sustainiog  the  position  that  a  trust  can  be  formed. 

The  Chaibman.  We  must  insist  upon  a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  only  desire  ten  minutes'  time,  and  if  you  will  allow  me 
that  you  can  call  the  watch  on  me. 

Mr.  Tawnby,  You  say  in  1894,  after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir;  it  was  1894,  before  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bilL 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  What  is  that  fromt 

Mr.  Lyon.  **  Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains,"  showing  the  possi- 
bility of  the  establishment  of  this  trust,  and  that,  in  fact,  one  was  formed 
by  one  branch. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  is  the  author  of  that  statement! 

Mr.  Lyon.  ''Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains." 

Mr.  Payne.  But  who  is  the  author  of  that  statement  you  readf 

Mr.  Lyon.  A  trade  paper  known  as  "Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Cur- 
tains," edited  in  New  York  by  W.  P.  Simmons  &  Co.  To  show  you  how 
manufactures  will  change,  I  will  go  back  to  1890  and  read  you  an 
extract  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blabon. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  branch  of  the  business  is  now  being  operated 
by  a  trust  f  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  one  branch  of  this  business 
at  the  present  was  in  a  trust. 

Mr.  Lyon.  This  is  from  the  "Carpet  and  Upholstery  Trade,"  June  15, 
last 

Mr.  Tawney.  Answer  the  question  I  asked. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  table-oilcloth  trade. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  We  can  read  that 
ourselves. 
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Mr.  Lton.  There  is  dow  an  arraDgement  by  which  a  clearing  house 
has  been  formed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  importation  of  oil- 
cloth has  diminished  or  practically  ceased  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  said  practically  ceased. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1  have  a  statement  here  fr6m  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  

Mr.  Lton.  I  have,  sir,  the  same,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Johnson  (continuing).  Which  indicates  that  for  1893  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-odd  thousand  yards  of  oilcloths,  valued  at 
less  than  25  x)er  cent,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  yards  imported  in  1896, 
and  when  I  come  to  those  valued  at  more  than  25  per  cent  I  still  find 
an  increase. 

Mr.  Lyon.  But  they  were  not  oilcloths  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  are  so  classified  here.   How  would  you  explain  it  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  linoleum.  There  are  four  makers  of  linoleum  in  the 
United  States  and  eleven  makers  of  oilcloth. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  What  is  your  business  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Importing  f 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  a  one-part  actor,  I  beg  to  advise 
yon. 

Mr.  Paynb.  Do  you  import  burlaps  as  well  as  oilcloths  and  linoleums  ! 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  done  so,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  so  well  know  what 
I  am  talking  about  as  far  as  these  goods  are  concerned. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Do  you  know  the  course  of  the  prices  of  these  goods 
daring  the  last  ten  years  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  know  anything  else. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Downward. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  How  has  the  home  valuation  of  these  goods  run 
daring  the  last  ten  years  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  price  has  been  downward,  but  not  from  comi)etition 
of  foreign  makes. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBB.  How  does  it  compare  now  with  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  if  you  want  a  table  of  that,  I  will  furnish  it  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  D0L.LIVBB.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Now  I  have  here,  which  everyone  can  read,  the  imports  of 
oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  the  years  1893, 1894, 1895,  and  1896  compared. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  What  is  that  taken  from! 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  taken  from  Imports  for  Consumption  and  Duties 
Collected,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Worthington  C.  Ford, 
Chief  of  Bureau,  folios  269  and  349.  I  have  taken  them  myself  and 
rearranged  them,  showing  the  average  for  each  year  and  the  total 
imports  for  all  the  years  at  a  glance,  and  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
and  the 

Mr.  Paynb.  You  are  aware  the  revenue  was  greater  in  1893  under 
the  law  of  1890  on  linoleum  and  oilcloths  by  30  per  cent  than  it  was 
in  1896? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  admit  it  in  reference  to  these  articles. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  official  statistics  seem  to  show 

Mr.  Lyon.  This  is  official,  sir.  The  total  imports  of  all  oileloths  and 
linoleum  from  1893  to  1896  were  in  value  $1,654^485,  making  an  average 
per  year  of  but  $413,000. 
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The  Ohaibman.  You  are  averaging  it  under  two  different  laws. 
Why  do  you  combine  them  f  You  are  averaging  under  two  different 
lawB. 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  want  to  show  how  little  the  importation  is  in  compari- 
son with  the  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  imports  of  1893  and  1896,  and  the 
revenue  at  each  time. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  all  here. 

The  Chairman.  Head  it  if  you  have  it  all  there. 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  1893,  valued  at  25  cents  per  square  yard  and  less  rate 
of  duty  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  values  were  $160,000  and  duties 
•64,000.    In  1894 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  also  state  for  1893  the  value  above  25 
cents  per  square  yardt 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  value  above  25  cents  per  square  yard  for  1893, 
$255,389,  and  $146,817  duty. 

Mr.  Paynb.  Making  $210,000  duty  paid  that  year. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  got  the  entire  sum  collected  from  all  oilcloths  for 
four  years,  $654,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  spreading  too  much. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  assure  you  these  are  copies 

Mr.  Paynb.  If  you  will  give  us  now  1896  in  that  connection  you  will 
oblige  me. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Why,  certainly,  I  will  do  that  with  pleasure.  In  1896 
valued  at  26  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  $266,000. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  quantities  be  more  desirable  if  you 
want  to  show  that  rather  than  the  value  in  each  casef 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  I  think  it  would  mislead  you. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  values  are  constantly  depreciating,  and 
therefore  a  larger  quantity  would  be  required  to  make  the  same  vahio 
in  1896. 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  must  be  referring  to  the  fact  that  we  are  constantly 
increasing  the  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  the  quantities  now. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  idea  is  the  consumption  has  increased  in  1896  over 
1893! 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  claim  I  make  is  simply  this 

Mr.  Payne.  You  answer  my  question.  Is  it  not  your  idea  the  con- 
sumption was  greater  in  1896  than  in  1893 f    That  is  a  plain  question. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  consumption  was  greater  in  1896  than  in  1893,  yes, 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  all;  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  in  oilcloths  and  carpets,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else! 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  talk  about  oilcloths  being  imported,  whereas  it  is 
linoleum,  and  that  is  where  you  confuse  yourself.  There  is  not  a  man 
who  knows  anything  about  the  oilcloths  who  will  contradict  me,  either. 
There  are  only  four  makers  of  linoleum  in  this  country. 

Mr,  Payne.  We  are  talking  about  the  whole  paragraph.  We  are 
talking  about  what  is  imported  under  this  paragraph,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  claim  it  is  all  linoleum! 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  I  claim  that  there  are  only  four  makers  of  lino- 
leum in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PA¥NE.  Above  25  cents  per  yard  in  value  in  1896,  what  were 
your  imports  and  duties? 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  1896 1  I  have  it  here;  4(244,936,  and  the  revenue  was 
$97,974. 
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Mr.  Payne.  So  the  reveuue  iu  1893,  under  tbi^  paragrax)h,  was 
$45,000  more  than  it  was  in  1890  under  this  paragraph! 

Mr.  Lyon.  Do  you  want  to  know  why  that  is! 

Mr.  Payne.  I  asked  you  if  that  is  true! 

Mr.  Lyon.  Tes,  it  was;  but  it  is  due  to  a  certain  cause. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  idea  is  that  by  continuing  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  duty  you  would  increase  the  revenue! 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  want  to  point  out  in  this,  valued  above  25  cents  a  yard, 
that  that  m6stly  is  what  is  known  as  inlaid  linoleum,  with  material 
twilled  through  in  part,  and  this  costs  about  75  cents  gross  and  about 
55  to  00  cents  net. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  think  linoleum  is  cheap  or  high  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  has  cheapened.  I  know  it  has  been  cheapened,  and 
dne  chiefly  to  the  little  competition  comiug  from  abroad.  Shut  that 
out  and  you  will  see  the  prices  go  up  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  have  suggested  there  are  only  four  concerns 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum  f 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  that  the  consumption  is  enormous  and  profits 
large!    Why  have  not  more  people  engaged  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Lyon.  If  the  profits  were  generally  known,  there  would  be  more 
comi)etitiou.  Eeaily  the  whole  thing  is  run  in  families.  Take  George 
W.  Blabon,  who  has  about  three-fourths  of  the  shares.  Then  there  is 
his  son  Davis,  holding  the  position  of  secretary-treasury,  and  one  or 
two  others. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  to  prevent  other  persons 
from  going  into  the  business! 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  know  there  has  been  an  effort  by  those  engaged  in  the 
business  to  combine  and  raise  prices  and  restrict  production  and  all 
^atsort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  they  have  not  interfered  with  anybody  else's  com- 
mencing the  business,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  the  prices  have  been 
going  down  ! 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question,  because 
they  have  never  interfered  with  my  going  into  it. 

Mr.  Btjssell.  You  stated  that  the  consumption  for  1896  increased 
over  that  of  1893  and  1892! 

Mr.  Lyon.  Of  course  I  have  no  data  for  that  beyond  the  fact  it  is 
common  public  knowledge. 

Mr.  Btjssell.  In  that  period  did  the  tour  manufacturers  of  linoleum 
increase  their  plants  any! 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  they  did.  Would  you  like  to  have  what  I  know  about 
itf  You  can  get  it  by  reading.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more 
time  of  the  committee,  but  I  personally  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every 
thing  contained  in  these  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  leave  that  with  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  can  be  found  at  any  time,  and  I  pledge  inyself  to  answer 
any  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  cotton  cloth  that  is  used 
for  these  oil  tablecloths  could  be  product  more  cheaply  in  this  coun- 
try than  anywhere  else! 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are  quite  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  made  abroad. 
They  are  48  by  48  and  can  be  made  in  the  South  very  cheaply. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  The  labor  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  oilcloths  per 
square  yard  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad  or  as  cheap! 
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Mr.  Lyon.  I  say  the  system  now  parsued  is  by  ingenioas  machiDery 
throughout  the  entire  process  and  the  work  is  paid  for  by  piecework 
and  the  cost  per  square  yard  is  probably  no  more  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Wheel'eb.  I  understand  practically  there  is  no  revenue  at  25 
per  centf 

Mr.  Lton.  I  say  practically  none  compared  with  what  it  might  be  if 
an  equitable  duty  was  placed  upon  the  article. 

Mr.  Whbsleb.  And  if  the  duty  was  increased  there  would  be  no 
revenue  at  all  f 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  people  would  have  to  pay  more  for  their  goods. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  your  line  of  business! 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Mr.  Evans.  An  importer  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am,  sir.  And^  as  I  said  to  the  gentleman  who  asked 
that  question  before,  I  am  not  a  one-part  actor.  I  can  do  other  things 
besides  import. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  people  on  this  question! 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  was  about  to  say  I  unfortunately  have  been  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  fence^  but  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen  here  I  am  a 
Eepublican  in  good  political  standing.  I  support  protection  as  a  sound 
protective  theory,  but  not  an  abuse  of  it. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  What  do  yon  mean  by  people  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  mean  my  friends  the  enemy,  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  was  referring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

'      ADDITIONAL  STATEMEHT  OP  KB.  WHIIAK  BUTHEBFOED. 

Mr.  KuTHEBFOBD  sajd:  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  no  objection  to  being  called  an  alarmist,  but  I  have 
objection  to  being  called  a  misrepresenter  of  the  facts.  The  clothing 
which  I  have  here  is  twilled,  striped.  We  import  it  because  we  could 
not  make  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  imported  by  yourself! 

Mr.  liuTHEBFOBD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  According  to  the  official  reports  for  1893  the  duties 
that  have  been  imposed  upon  these  various  oilcloths,  linoleums,  etc., 
under  paragraph  273,  add  the  imports,  are  as  follows:  Imports,  123,457 
yards;  revenue,  $210,000.  In  1896  there  we  imported  224^495  yards, 
Irom  which  there  was  a  revenue  of  only  $164,000,  showing  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  in  the  imports  and  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent  in  the 
revenues. 

OILCLOTH  AND  LINOLEUM. 

(Paragraph  273.) 

SCHEDULE  OF  RATES  AlTD  CLASSIFICATIOir  BECOKHEHDED  BT 
VABIOUS  KAinrFACTUEERS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  22^  1896. 
,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  desire  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  duties  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  and  trust  that  what  we 
ask  for  may  meet  with  your  approval. 


OILCLOTH  AND  LINOLEUM. 
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The  tariff  of  1883  imposed  a  daty  of  40  per  cent  on  oilcloth,  linoleomy 
etc  At  that  time  there  was  bat  one  manofacturer  of  linoleam  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  manofactared  under  an  English  patent  and  was 
protected  by  the  patentee  to  the  extent  of  his  prod  act.  These  patents 
expired  in  1888,  and  taking  this  condition  into  consideration,  the  act  of 
1890  made  a  division  in  the  schednle,  making  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
valued  at  25  cents  per  square  yard  and  less,  40  per  cent — the  same  as 
in  the  act  of  1883;  but  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum  valued  at  25  cents  per 
square  yard  and  over,  the  duty  was  made  15  cents  per  square  yard  and 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

At  this  time  25  cents  per  square  yard  did  about  mark. the  difference 
between  oilcloth  and  linoleum;  but  the  result  of  the  act  of  1890  was 
the  establishment  of  three  additional  factories  in  the  United  States  for 
the  manufacture  of  linoleum,  representing  an  investment  of  over 
$1,000,000  and  giving  employment  to  800  men. 

That  the  daties  under  the  act  of  1890  were  not  excessive  is  proven 
by  the  Treasury  rex)orts,  which  show  that  in  1893  the  imports  were 
doable  the  imports  of  1891,  and  that  the  revenue  derived  from  oilcloth 
and  linoleum  in  1893  was  three  times  that  of  1891. 

The  act  of  1894  reduced  these  duties  on  both  classes  of  goods;  the 
40  per  cent  duty  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum  valued  at  25  cents  per  square 
yard  and  less  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  compound 
duty  of  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (equiva- 
lent to  57  per  cent)  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum  valued  at  25  cents  per 
square  yard  and  over  was  reduced  to  40  per  cent. 

On  account  of  the  increased  comi)etition  caused  by  the  building  of 
tbese  three  factories,  cheaper  grades  of  linoleum  were  made  and  sold, 
^that  25  cents  per  square  yard  no  longer  represents  the  difference 
between  oilcloth  and  linoleum. 

T  al  imporU. 


Year. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Dutiee. 

1891 

010.308 

973,866 

1, 333, 447 

073,258 

1.886,112 

2, 024, 495 

$167,934 
267,486 
415,710 
226,745 
502,011 
510, 018 

$78. 271. 68 

1892 

128, 926. 67 

i«3 :.'    

210, 136. 67 

1894 

111,168.93 

\m 

166, 681. 85 

1890 ".'."I"". -. 

164, 496. 05 

The  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  1894  was  the  general  stagnation  in 
business  caused  by  anticipated  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  the 
tariff  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  importers'  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  low  tariff'  rates  which  were  anticipated  and  realized  under  the 
Wilson  bill. 

By  again  referring  to  the  Treasury  reports  quoted  above  you  will 
find  that  while  the  imports  of  1896  were  nearly  double  those  of  1893 
stiil  the  revenue  obtained  in  1896  was  nearly  $50,000  less  than  that 
obtained  in  1893. 

To  prevent  undervaluation  we  would  ask  that  duties  be  made  com- 
pound and  not  ad  valorem.  There  are  reversible  cloths  made  which 
are  linoleum  on  one  side  and  oilcloth  on  the  other,  and  to  prevent 
complication  from  arising  from  this  we  would  ask  that  no  distinction 
be  made  between  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  and  would  therefore  ask  that 
the  wording  of  the  schedule  be  made  the  same  as  in  the  act  of  1883,  viz : 

Oilcloths  for  floois,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  includiDg  linoleunii  corticenei 
eork  carpet,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  other  oili3loth8  (except  silk  oilcloth),  and  water 
proof  cloth  not  specially  provided  for. 
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And  that  the  rates  be  fixed  at  15  cents  per  sqaare  yard  and  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  2,000,000  yards  imported  in  1896  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  United  States,  and  should  you  adopt  the  schedule  and 
rates  we  propose  above,  even  if  the  imports  should  only  be  one-half  as 
large  as  those  of  1896,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  1,000,000  yards 
would  be  over  $60,000  more  than  the  revenue  of  1896. 

Labor  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum  is  about  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  value, 
and  wages  in  this  line  of  business  are  double  in  the  United  States  to 
what  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 

The  above  rates  are  asked  for  nnder  the  assumption  that  your  com- 
mittee will  take  burlaps,  which  are  the  foundation  of  oilcloth  and  lin- 
oleum, from  the  free  list  and  place  them  on  the  dutiable  list,  in  order  to 
afford  the  manufacturers  of  jute  protection,  and  also  to  increase  the 
revenue. 

Thomas  Potter,  Sons  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  H.  A.  Potter, Vice- 
President;  The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Company,  Jno.  C  S. 
Davis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Josh.  Wild  &  Co.;  The 
American  Linoleum  Manufacturing  Company,  Henry 
.  Mackay,  Vice-President ;  The  Nairn  Linoleum  Company, 
Peter  Campbell,  Treasurer;  Farr  &  Bailey  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Edwd.  L.  Farr,  Treasurer;  J.  C.  Dunn  & 
Co.;  P.  J.  Murphy  &  Co.;  R.  H.  &  B.  C.  Beeve. 


LINEN  HYDRAULIC  HOSE. 

(Paragraph  273^.) 

STATEMEHT  8TIBMITTED  BT  THE  EUREKA  PIEE  HOSE  COMPAHY, 
OF  HEW  TORE,  H.  T. 

New  York,  December  31^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  the  fol- 
lowing statements  concerning  linen  hydraulic  hose. 

Under  the  present  tariff  linen  hydrnulic  hose  is  afforded  only  the 
protection  given  by  a  differential  rate  of  5  per  cent  between  the  duty 
imposed  on  flax  yarns,  from  which  it  is  made,  and  the  duty  imposed  on 
hose  itself.  The  tariff  rate  for  flax  yarns  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(paragraph  274),  and  that  on  linen  hydraulic  hose  40  per  cent  (para- 
graph 273J).  Under  the  tariff  of  1890  flax  yarns  valued  at  more  than 
13  cents  per  pound  were  taxed  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  f  paragraph  370), 
and  linen  hydraulic  hose  20  cents  per  pound  (paragrapli  368). 

Under  proposed  bill  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1894,  flax  hose 
yams  were  to  be  taxed  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (paragraph  272),  and 
linen  hydraulic  hose,  35  per  cent  (paragraph  273). 

Every  tariff  act  proposed  or  enacted  since  1890,  therefore,  grants  to 
linen  hydraulic  hose  protection  equal  to  at  least  a  5  per  cent  differential 
between  yarn  and  hose  rate,  and  we  respectfully  pray  that  in  any 
changes  that  may  be  made  in  linen  schedules  by  you,  at  least  that 
amount  of  protection  will  be  retained. 

The  experienceof  the  American  hose  manufacturer  during  the  period 
prior  to  1890,  when  tariff' on  yam  and  hose  were  uniform,  demonstrated 
fiilly  that  we  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
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tarer  auder  such  conditions,  bat  we  trast  that  oar  reqaest  will  seem  to 
yoa  to  be  so  moderate  and  reasonable  that  it  will  be  nnnecessary  for  as 
to  submit  evidence  in  support  of  oar  x)etition. 

Eureka  Fire  Hose  Company. 

Geo.  a.  Wies,  Treasurer, 


FLAX  THREADS  AND  YARNS. 

(Paragraph  274.) 

STATEXEHT   SUBMITTED  BT  THE  DUVBABTOH  FLAX  SPIHFIHO 
COKPAHY,  OF  OEEEVWICH,  H.  T. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  Januaty  P,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Wilson  bill  oar  business  has  been  seriously 
bampered  by  undervaluations  of  foreign  yams  and  threads  at  tbecustora- 
bouse,  and  while  we  have  x)ersonally  appeared  and  protested  against 
tbese  undervaluations,  and  have  lately  succeeded  after  a  lengthened 
period  in  partially  stopping*  them,  yet  we  feel  that  the  present  system 
of  ad  valorem  duties  opens  the  way  to  great  andervaluations  which  are 
difficult  to  detect  and  which  have  unfairly  injured  our  trade.  We  are 
engaged  in  mauufacturing  flax  yams  and  threads  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlautic,  and  we  feel  that  a  reasonable  protection  should  be  given  us 
SQfiicient  to  balance  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  our  American 
factory  over  that  which  we  pay  in  our  Irish  factory.  The  raw  material 
and  supplies  in  our  goods  amount  to  50  per  cent  of  their  value,  labor 
forming  the  other  half.  In  Ireland  our  workers  receive  just  one- third 
tbe  wages  we  pay  in  New  York  State,  and  the  raw  material  being  free 
to  each  of  us,  makes  the  material  and  labor  cost  there  about  07  cents 
in  each  dollar,  so  that  a  duty  equal  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost.  We  therefore  beg  to 
suggest  that  the  following  specific  duties,  which  are  equivalent  to  50 
P^r  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  a  just  and  proper  tariff: 

Threads,  twinea,  or  cords  made  from  yarn  not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  com- 
posed of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  twelve  cents  per  pound.  Finer  than  five  lea  or  num- 
ber, an  additional  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  every  lea,  or  part 
of  a  lea,  of  fineness. 

Or,  failing  a  specific  schedule,  we  suggest  the  following  ad  valorem: 

Threads,  twines,  or  cords  made  Aromyarn  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  valued 
at  twelve  cents  i)er  pound  or  less,  six  cents  per  pound.  Valued  at  more  than  twelve 
cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  bleaohed  shirtinff  linens,  counting  more  than  one  hundred  threads  to  the 
fqnare  inch,  counting  both  warp  and  tilling,  and  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven 
inches  in  width,  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I^aragraph  277.  AU  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  eitner  of  them,  is  the  component 
material  of  cliief  value,  not  speciaUy  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Inregard  to  our  raw  material  known  as  "flax  not  hackled  or  dressed,'' 
ve  would  suggest  that  it  remain  on  the  free  list,  for  the  following 
reaaons:  Flax  for  fiber  purposes  is  not  now  grown  in  the  United  States 
iu  any  quantity,  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  can  be  made  commercially 
profitable  to  the  farmer.  Our  factory  is  situated  in  the  only  section  of 
the  United  States  where  flax  has  been  raised  in  large  quantities  for 
flber  purposes,  and  twenty  years  ago  in  this  locality  there  were  20 
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or  25  flax  dreseiDg  millB,  bat  owing  to  various  circumstances  no 
flax  is  today  grown  in  this  locality.  The  crop  is  a  very  uncertain 
one,  requires  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  climatic  conditions  are 
unfavorable  to  the  giowth  of  the  fiber  and  to  its  proper treatmentafter 
being  grown,  and  we  do  not  think  that  a  duty  on  raw  material,  unless 
very  high,  would  make  it  a  remunerative-crop  to  the  farmer.  Believing 
in  the  i)rotection  of  American  labor,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  following  duties  be  placed  on  hackled  flax: 
265.  I^lax  hackled  known  as  dreasecl  line,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

This  being  the  actual  labor  cost  of  hackling  in  our  American  mill 
over  work  of  the  same  class  in  our  Irish  factory.  The  average  cost  of 
hackling  each  pound  of  dressed  line  in  our  mills  here  is  3  cents  per 
pound. 

All  of  whi«h  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

DUNBAETON  FLAX   SPINNING  COMPANY. 

Per  J.  W.  Wallace,  Treasurer. 
COLLARS,  CUFFS,  AND  SHIRTS. 

(Paragraph  275.) 

8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  REPBE8EHTATIVE8  OF  THE  COLLAR 
AHD  SHIBT  MAHUFACTUBEBS*  ASSOCIATIOH. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  January  i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Tariff  laws  of  1883. — Collars  and  cuffs,  as  manufactures  of  flax,  with 
duty  of  40  i)er  cent;  sbirts,  as  manufactures  of  cotton,  -with  duty  of  35 
per  cent;  shirting  linens,  with  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

Tariff  laws  of  1890.— Linen  collars  and  cuffs,  40  -per  cent  ad  valorem, 
30 cents  per  dozen  pieces  specific;  cotton  collars  and  cuffs,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  15  cents  per  dozen  pieces  specific;  shirts,  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem^  shirting  linens,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tariff  act  of  1894. — Linen  collars  and  cufl's,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
30  cents  per  dozen  pieces  specific;  cotton  collars  and  cuffs,  as  cotton 
clothing,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  shirts,  in  whole  or  part  of  linen,  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  shirts,  entirely  of  cotton,  as  cotton  clothing, 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  shirting  linens,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  industry  experienced  no  foreign  competition  until  1886.  Tlie 
foreign  competition,  beginning  in  1886,  increased  rapidly  until  curtailed 
by  the  customs  law  of  1890.  There  is  no  combination  or  trust  existing 
among  the  manufacturers  of  shirts,  collars,  and  cuff's.  Protection  has 
saved,  not  enlarged  our  trade.  Prices  have  not  been  advanced  to  con- 
sumers, but  average  less,  owing  to  the  active  domestic  competition. 
The  manufacture  of  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  Is  about  the  only  industry 
remaining  in  this  district  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
women  and  men.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  paid  for 
labor.  Kot  more  than  one-half  of  the  work  is  done  in  factories.  The 
rest  is  done  in  families  in  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  this  work  is  done  by  women. 

Because  of  the  rate  of  duty  accorded  to  the  manufacturers  of  linen  col- 
lars, cuffs,  and  shirts  in  the  existing  tariff  law,  and  particularly  the  reten- 
tion of  the  specific  duty,  they  have  been  largely  spared  from  the  disaster 
attendant  upon  the  close  competition  with  low-priced  foreign  labor  and 
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have  been  able  to  maintain  wages  and  do  a  fair  business,  considering 
the  general  condition  of  trade.  The  menace  of  European  and^the  proba- 
bility of  Japanese  competition  render  it  desirable  to  restore  the  duties 
provided  by  the  customs  law  of  1890. 

The  absence  in  the  customs  law  of  1894  of  a  specific  duty  on  cotton 
collars  and  cuffs  has  led  the  European  manufacturers  to  change  tbeir 
tactics,  and  instead  of  confining  their  exportations  to  the  better  grades 
of  linen  goods,  have  been  sending  to  this  country  lines  of  goods  made 
entirely  of  cotton,  which,  although  attractive  in  appearance,  and  repre- 
sented (except  at  the  custom-house)  as  linen,  possess  the  inferior 
wearing  quality  inherent  to  cotton  collars.  We  dread  the  excessive 
importation  of  these  spurious  goods  ux>on  the  revival  of  business,  and 
particularly  urge  a  revision  of  the  duty,  which,  to  be  effective,  should 
be  largely  specific. 

In  the  existing  law  only  shirts  which  are  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
linen  are  accorded  a  classification.  Shirts  which  are  made  of  cotton 
are  now  rated  with  wearing  apparel,  under  section  258,  as  manufactures 
of  clothing,  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  condition  favors  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  shirts,  and  the  now  popular  colored  percale  and  madras 
shirts  are  made  entirely  of  cotton.  This  fact  demonstrates  that  these 
shirts  should  bear  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  shirts  made  in  part  of  linen. 

We  therefore  ask  for  the  following  rate  and  classification :  Oollars 
and  cuffs  entirely  of  cotton,  25  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  collars  and  cuffs  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  linen, 
30  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  shirts,  other  than 
knit  shirts,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  60  per  cent. 

The  request  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  duty  on 
shirting  linen  will  remain  at  35  per  cent.  Shirting  linen  can  not  be 
made  here,  as  has  been  again  demonstrated  during  the  past  five  years. 

Ohables  H.  Gobliss, 
Edoab  K.  Bbtts, 
Edwabd  O.  House, 
Collar  and  Shirt  Manufacturertf  Association. 


LACES. 

(Paragraph  276.) 

STATEMEHT  STTBMITTED  BT  THE  C0UHTE8S  COBA  8.  DI  BBAZZA 
SAYOTEEH  H£E  8L0C0MB. 

New  Obleans,  La.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Tbe  necessity  of  a  high  tariff  for  revenue  and  protection  does  not 
exist  i^ith  regard  to  handmade  laces  for  the  five  following  reasons: 

(1)  Because,  owing  to  the  high  ad  valorem  duties  of  60  per  cent  upon 
the  ini{k>rtation  of  handmade  lace  into  the  United  States,  the  exagger- 
ration  of  the  sum  charged  restricts  the  importation,  which  would 
increase  in  proi>ortion  as  the  rate  were  reduced,  for  it  has  been  seen 
that  objects  of  luxury  at  cheap  prices  are  as  much  called  for  as 
necesBities. 

(2)  Because  this  handicraft,  which  has  been  proved  by  statistics  and 
long  experience  a  most  successful  means  toward  the  moralization 
and  civilisation  of  the  most  miserable  classes  in  a  community,  is  now 
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Buffering  the  danger  of  extinction  all  over  Europe,  because  of  the  rapid 
development  and  easy  production  of  machine-made  lace.  The  lace 
makers  have  reached  the  lowest  wage  xwssible  in  seeking  to  hold  their 
own  against  machine-made  lace.  Eurox>ean  nations  have  recognized 
this  and,  in  consequence,  have  different  rates  of  duty  for  the  hand- 
made and  machine  product,  and  their  revenues  and  industries  are 
rather  promoted  than  decrejised  thereby.  England,  which  has  de- 
veloped handmade  lace  more  rapidly  than  any  other  country,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  machine-made  lace,  has  found  the 
greatest  growth  of  hand  lace  making  to  have  been  during  the  period 
of  admission  free  of  duty;  whereas  in  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
when  prohibitive  duties  were  placed  on  the  importation  of  lace  and 
colonies  of  lace  makers  were  introduced  at  great  expense  to  foster  the 
development  of  the  industry  within  the  Kingdom,  lace  making  did  not 
take  root,  but  the  only  consequence  of  the  Government  endeavors  and 
the  prohibitive  duties  was  a  vast  organized  system  of  smuggling. 

(3)  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prohibitive  rating  of  handmade  lace 
does  not  foster  its  development.  It  requires  another  quality  of  life  and 
surroundings  than  that  existing  in  the  congested  centers  of  i)opulation 
of  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  wages  for  its  production,  which 
vary  from  10  to  30  cents  for  a  ten-hour  day  of  labor,  will  not  temi)t  the 
women  of  a  class  which  would  be  intelligent  enough  to  produce  hand- 
made lace,  even  with  an  augmentation  of  wage  equal  to  the  50  per  cent 
of  duty  now  charged,  for  under  four  years  of  practice  a  woman  would 
be  iinable  to  earn  more  than  30  cents  a  day,  and  her  highest  aspiration 
could  not  exceed  45  cents.  It  is  self-evident  that  other  industries  and 
trades  pay  better  in  the  United  States.  The  more  sedentary  and  retir- 
ing European  woman,  however,  who  has  acquired  the  art  in  early  child- 
hood, picks  up  and  lays  down  her  congregated  lace  work  with  the  ea«e 
of  a  stocking  knitter.  She  is  economical,  and  her  life  is  so  simple  and 
her  necessities  are  so  few  that  she  finds  the  cash  earned  hereby  a  con- 
siderable adjunct  to  the  wages  of  her  male  relatives,  and,  if  necessity 
requires,  can  by  this  means  support  herself  and  her  yoUng  children 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  learn  her  trade.  Emigration  from  the  lace- 
making  regions  is  consequently  extremely  rare  and  the  standard  of 
morals  remarkably  high. 

(4)  A  high  rate  of  entry  duty  on  handmade  lace  is  no  protection  to 
the  machine  lace-making  industry  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  induces  the  importation  of  fine  imitations  of  handmade  laces, 
which  are  foisted  upon  the  credulous  public  at  an  exorbitant  profit. 
This  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  of  the  United  States 
machine  lace  manufacture,  for  machine-made  lace  does  not  wear  like 
and  can  not  really  replace  handmade  lace  for  certain  especial  objects. 

The  remedy  for  the  above  would  be  an  increase  or  thedoubling  of  the 
customs  duties  ux)on  foreign  manufactured  machine-made  laces.  As  the 
bulk  of  importation  is  at  present  in  this  quality  of  goods,  the  revenue 
would  be  materially  increased  thereby  and  the  home  industry  protecteil 
and  developed.  Furthermore,  as  about  800,000  women  and  children  are 
occupied  at  present  in  producing  handmade  lace  and  in  Euroi)e  the 
industry  will  continue  to  spread  so  long  as  a  livelihood  can  be  earned 
in  following  it,  the  free  entry  of  handmade  lace  into  the  United  States 
would  contribute  toward  the  removal  of  the  danger  of  a  too  rapid  immi- 
gration of  women  and  children,  who,  the  easiest  of  all  individuals, 
become  paupers  and  a  prey  upon  the  community.  Furthermore,  the 
taste  of  the  people  would  become  cultivated  and  the  standard  of  home 
produced  machine  lace  elevated  by  contrast  with  the  beauty,  perfection, 
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and  durability  of  the  imported  laces.  Handmade  lace  in  the  United 
States  would  enter  the  place  it  should  occupy,  on  a  level  with  all  works 
of  human  ingenuity,  manual  dexterity,  and  artistic  design  and  execu- 
tion. The  material  used  counts  as  nothing  in  its  production,  the  dex- 
terity and  art  knowledge  of  the  producer  and  her  time  forming  the 
entire  capital  invested. 

(5)  By  placing  handmade  lace  upon  the  free  list  the  Government 
would  in  no  wise  augment  the  exi)ense  or  diflSculty  of  expert  work  and 
inspection  at  the  custom-house.  Handmade  lace  no  more  resembles  or 
is  to  be  confused  with  machine-made  lace  than  oil  paintings  with  chromo 
lithographs.  It  is  recognizable  by  fraying  or  unraveling.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  handmade  lace  produced  before  a  certain  period  is 
admitted  free  of  duty.  It  is  impossible  for  the  greatest  European  expert 
to  recognize  the  age  of  a  piece  of  handmade  lace  once  it  has  been  washed ; 
and  as  all  the  modem  lace-producing  centers  are  copying  the  antique 
designs,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  entry  of  a  great  deal  of  modern 
washed  lace,  which  is  invoiced  as  "antique."  Furthermore,  the  small 
balk  of  all  the  finer  grades  of  handmade  lace  and  tbeir  great  value, 
which  enforces  exorbitant  duties  at  the  present  rating  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (a  fine  quality  of  lace  4  inches  wide,  capable  of  passing 
through  a  ring  1  inch  in  diameter,  pays  from  $5  to  $20  a  yard  duty),  is 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  tradespeople  and  lace  fanciers  to  smuggle, 
hiding  the  rich  laces  in  the  folds  and  jiaddings  of  dresses,  qailts,  etc., 
and  basting  them  on  to  underwear. 

Furthermore,  the  true  value  of  the  handmade  lace  can  not  be  known; 
it  is  fictitious,  for  it  fluctuates  according  to  the  demand,  and  many  a 
tme  bill  of  lading  at  s\,  depressed  x)eriod  in  the  trade  will  appear  false, 
while  another  on  the  contrary  which  appears  true  on  a  novelty  will  be  far 
below  the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  Of  all  the  textile  arts,  therefore, 
handmade  lace  is  the  least  manageable  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
common  sense  and  economy  would  recommend  to  the  Government  a 
total  exemption  therefor,  such  as  other  works  of  art  now  enjoy.  The 
conntry  would  be  enriched  by  the  imx>ortation  of  vast  quantities  of 
beautiful  laces,  which  would  service  as  useful  models  in  all  forms  of 
decoration. 

In  case  the  exemption  of  lace  (handmade)  from  all  entry  duty  can 
not  be  considered,  I  could  suggest  apalliative,  if  so  desired.  1  could  also 
prepare  a  detailed  statistical  memorial  on  the  handmade  lace  indus- 
tries, though  out  of  consideration  of  the  volume  of  matter  before  the 
committee  I  have  introduced  none  here.  The  laces  I  should  suggest  to 
exempt  from  all  customs  duty  would  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads:  Needle,  or  point  lace;  pillow,  or  bobbin  lace;  crochet  and  Irish 
cut  lace;  mixed  point  or  mixed  stitch  lace,  and  macrame,  or  knotted 
lace. 

A  dispassionate  desire  to  serve  the  vast  sisterhood  of  wage-earning 
humanity  and  to  facilitate  honest  trade  and  fair  dealing,  as  well  as  a 
long  study  of  social  economics  and  the  beneficent  infiuence  on  emigra- 
tion of  the  free  entry  of  handicrafts  into  countries  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  artistic  objects,  has  inspired  this  memorandum.  1  trust 
this  question  of  handmade  lace  can  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
enlightened  stttdy  of  the  effect  of  customs  duries  and  international 
commerce  upon  emigration.  The  question  which  I  now  present  involves 
the  daily  bread  of  800,000  honest  women,  who  are  contented  to  earn  the 
tenuous  price  paid  for  their  art,  provided  they  need  not  leave  their 
homes  and  relatives. 

I  am  sure,  therefore,  this  subject  will  receive  a  careful  consideration 
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from  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  will  have  as  much  weight 
with  them  as  if  it  had  been  presented  by  a  syndicate  in  proijer  form 
with  voluminous  details  and  numerous  quotations  in  proof  of  the  facts 
for  which  I  hereby  simply  vouch  with  my  signature. 
The  Couwtbss  Cora  8.  di  Brazza  Savoynan,  nee  Slocomb, 

Formerly  of  New  Orleans,  La.;  permanent  addresses  in 
America,  111  Broadway  and  254  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  City;  foreign  address,  Castello  di  Brazza,  near 
Udine,  Pruili,  Italy. 

STATEMEVT  AHB  BATES   SUBMITTED   BT  THE  JEHHIHGS  LACE 
WOBKS,  OF  BBOOKLYH,  H.  T. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mkans: 

When  the  business  of  manufacturing  laces  in  this  country  was  com- 
menced the  duty  was  60  per  cent,  and  laces  then  were  not  so  under- 
vaJued  as  they  are  at  this  date.  Lace  machinery  is  very  intricate  and 
costly  to  make,  none  being  manufactured  in  this  country.  Therefore 
all  used  here  is  imported,  paying  a  duty  of  from  40  to  45  per  cent. 
Lace  machines  weigh  from  3,000  to  10,000  ix)und8;  freight  charges  are 
very  heavy,  and  it  requires  an  expert  to  put  them  together  and  start 
them  to  work.  There  is  no  class  of  textile  fabrics  so  difficult  to  make 
or  that  takes  the  operator  so  long  a  time  to  learn  and  become  skilled 
in  the  art  as  lace.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  obtain  persons  in 
this  country  who  would  devote  the  time  or  had  the  patienco  to  learn 
the  art.  The  great  cost  of  producing  new  patterns  of  lace  by  machine 
is  the  making  of  the  first  piece.  After  that  the  more  pieces  made  the 
cheaper  it  can  be  sold. 

The  wages  paid  to  lace  operators  in  this  country  are  50  to  150  x>er 
cent  higher  than  that  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  Besides,  their  machinery  works  day  and  night, 
with  two  sets  of  hands,  while  here  our  machinery  is  run  only  fifty- five 
hours  per  week. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent  they  have  a  full  supply  of  educated 
and  experienced  hands  in  every  branch  of  the  trade.  Another  advan- 
tage they  have  with  their  large  plants  is  that  they  have  the  ability  to 
keep  a  machine  making  one  pattern  of  lace  steadily  for  months,  which 
saves  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  changing  the  pattern  or  making  alter- 
ations, aB  it  is  called.  Another  is  the  ability  they  have  of  supplying 
their  machines  with  the  silk,  and  especially  the  cotton  yams,  of  the 
exact  size  and  twist  specially  required  te  make  the  lace  wanted.  In 
this  country,  there  being  no  demand  for  these  peculiar  yarns,  some 
twisted  to  the  right  and  te  the  left,  and  gassed,  they  are  not  made  here 
at  all,  but  would  be  if  there  was  a  demand  for  them.  Thase  yarns 
have  to  be  imported,  on  which  a  good  duty  has  to  be  paid,  besides 
shipping  and  other  charges. 

The  cost  of  the  labor,  from  the  designing  of  the  pattern  to  the  final 
finishing  of  the  product,  on  the  average  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used. 

In  the  manufacture  of  lace  goods  there  is  much  greater  waste  of 
material  than  in  any  other  class  of  textile  goods.  Part  of  this  waste 
occurs  in  the  daily  winding  of  the  thousands  of  small  brass  bobbins 
and  warp  beams,  pulling  off  what. may  be  left  on  them,  and  in  the  clip- 
ping and  scolloping  of  the  lace  and  finishing  the  same. 
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Tbe  basmesR  at  tlie  best  is  hazardous,  as  is  well  known  by  all  manu- 
facturers in  Europe.  The  article  In  respect  to  value  is  perishable,  as 
the  style,  make,  pattern,  and  color  are  all  subject  to  caprice  of  fashion. 
Lace  is  not  a  necessity,  but  a  luxury  in  the  highest  sense,  and  the  duty 
collected  is  not  a  burden  on  the  poor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thousands 
have  been  benefited  and  maintained  here  for  many  years  by  our  own 
lace  industry. 

If  it  is  such  a  difficult  matter  to  manufacture  lace  in  the  United  States, 
the  question  might  be  asked.  What  advantage  is  it  to  have  the  industry 
here?  In  reply  it  maybe  said  that  although  it  has  not  proved  to  have 
been  a  profitable  business  in  the  past,  for  many  have  tried  and  failed 
in  the  experiment,  yet  it  has  afforded  employment  to  a  great  many  per- 
sons during  the  past  twenty  years  or  more.  Besides  that,  it  has  saved 
to  the  country  millions  of  money,  simply  by  the  influence  and  power  it 
has  had  in  Europe  and  in  this  market,  compelling  foreign  manufacturers 
and  importers  to  reduce  their  prices  to  American  buyers  of  lace.  This 
benefit  has  gone  to  the  public  and  has  not  accrued  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Millions  of  capital  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  laces.  Large  communities  are  there 
profitably  employed  and  supported  by  this  industry. 

In  England  the  quantity  of  cotton  lace  manufactured  (it  is  estimated) 
exceeds  that  of  silk  more  than  twenty  times.  The  following  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  imxK)rtance  this  industry  has  been  to  England : 

Mr.  John  Heatbcoat  (one  of  the  inventors  of  lace  machines)  gave  to  Nottingham  a 
trade  which  in  fifty  yeard  has  mainly  assisted  to  qnadriiple  its  population;  giving 
employment  to  150,000  people,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  adding  £4,000,000 
($20,000,000)  annually  to  the  trade  of  the  county.  (Encyclopedia  Brittauica,  eulogy 
of  John  Heathcoat,  1866.) 

As  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  greatest  users  and  buyers 
of  laces  in  the  world,  this  industry,  properly  cared  for  in  the  beginning, 
vould  soon  afford,  directly  and  indirectly,  employment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  besides  adding  greatly  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country. 

The  lace  business  affords  employment  to  a  great  many  other  indus- 
tries. More  than  a  dozen  can  be  named.  In  building  a  lace  machine 
itself  more  than  six  trades  or  classes  of  me(*/hani(;s  are  employed.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  not  one  lace  machine  has  ever  been  built 
in  the  United  States  which  would  take  more  time  and  thought  than 
it  would  to  erect  a  larse  dwelling. 

If  l^is  industry  is  mirly  cared  for  by  Congress,  there  will  soon  be 
introduced  into  our  country  an  industry  that  can  be  carried  on  in  South- 
em  as  well  as  Northern  or  Eastern  States;  that  will  give  employment 
to  thousands  of  people  and  add  many  millions  annually  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  But  at  present  undervaluations  in  the  invoice  price  of 
the  goods  and  understatements  of  actual  quantity  in  the  invoice,  owing 
to  insufficient  examinations,  are  the  bane  of  this  industry. 

No  class  of  goods  is  so  easily  undervalued  without  detection  as  laces. 
It  would  seem  best  to  adopt  specific  duties  as  far  as  possible,  with  effi- 
cient administrative  laws  to  enforce  the  measures  which  would  accom- 
plish the  desired  end. 

We  have  to  submit  the  following  proposed  duty  on  lace  goods: 

1.  All  laces  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a  component  material :  Plain  nets,  nettins, 
yeiUng,  chiffon,  ganze^  all  of  which  having  no  fiffnres  or  patterns,  or  thick  threads 
interwoYen,  $3  a jponnd  and  18  cents  a  square  yard,  which  would  he  one-half  cent  a 
yard  for  each  inch  of  width.  But  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  pay 
s  less  daty  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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2.  All  laoes  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a  component  material :  Edeings,  insertions, 
flouncings,  broad  laces,  veiliugH,  veils,  ombruideries,  irrespective  or  any  commercial 
or  trade  name  or  designation,  all  of  which  have  fignres,  or  thick  or  gimp  threads 
interwoven,  $3  a  ponnd  and  36  cents  a  square  yard,  which  wonld  be  1  cent  a  yard  for 
each  inch  of  width.  But  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  pay  a  less 
dnty  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3.  On  silk  lace  shawls,  collars,  fichus,  neck  laces,  wristlets,  made  up,  and  women's 
and  children's  hats,  bonnets,  caps,  underwear,  gowns,  and  dresses  made  up  and 
trimmed  with,  lace,  and  beaded  lace,  or  with  gilt  threads,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

4.  On  all  silk  laces,  known  as  or  sold  as  handmade  laces,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

5.  On  head  nets,  or  nets  for  the  hair,  of  which  silk  is  the  material  of  chief  value, 
$3  i>er  pound  and  12  cents  per  dozen. 

As  we  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  handmade  lace  made  of  silk 
or  cotton,  we  do  not  propose  any  rate  of  duty,  but  leave  that  to  the 
committee.    The  industry  affords  employment  to  many  poor  women. 

Jennings  Lace  Works, 
Per  A.  G.  Jennings. 


LACE  WINDOW  CURTAINS. 

[Paragraph  276.] 

SPECI7IC  DUTIES  SUGGESTED  BT  BEPRESEHTATIVES  OF  VABIOUS 
MAVUPACTUEIITG  FIEMS. 

The  Wilkesbarre  Lace  Manufacturing  Company,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
(employing  400  operatives),  the  Bromley  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  Lehigh  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadeli)hia,  Pa.  (employing 
1,000  operatives),  respectfully  represent  to  your  committee: 

I.  The  industry  of  making  lace  window  curtains,  commonly  called 
"Nottinghams,'*  by  machines  known  as  "Nottingham  lace-curtain 
machines,"  is  a  distinct  industry,  and  its  products  ought  to  be  classified 
by  themselves,  and  not  with  laces  and  tamboured  or  embroidered  cur- 
tains, such  as  Irish  point  or  Swiss  curtains. 

II.  The  above  classification  ought  to  be  made,  because  in  the  case  of 
machine  made  or  Nottingham  curtains,  and  analogous  products  of  the 
lace-curtain  machines,  a  specific  duty,  closely  adjusted  to  varying 
values,  can  easily  be  arranged. 

III.  We  are  credibly  informed,  on  inquiry  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  appraisers'  offices,  that  there  is  no  subject  as  to  which 
undervaluations  are  more  difficult  of  detection,  and  more  prevalent. 
We  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  upon  lace  curtains  under 
the  ad  valorem  duty  not  30  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  collected;  and  this 
without  imputing  fault  or  unfaithfulness  to  the  appraisers  in  the  first 
instance. 

IV.  We  therefore  offer  the  following  amendment  as  a  practical  means 
of  applying  a  specific  duty  to  the  curtains  produced  by  our  industry,  to 
wit,  the  machine  lace-curtain  industry. 

We  would  say  as  to  other  lace  curtains,  that  we  know  of  no  efifectiye 
way  of  collecting  the  revenue  enforcing  the  protection  except  by  mak- 
ing a  compound  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  and  a  proviso  for  this 
will  be  suggested  at  the  close  of  this  memorandum. 

We  suggest  the  following  proviso  and  separate  classification  for  the 
Nottingham  lace  window  curtains: 

Ou  aU  lace  window  ourtains  and  other  articles,  finished  and  nnfinished,  made  on 
the  Nottingham  lace-cnrtain  machine  and  Nottingham  warp  machine,  including 
lace  curtain  net,  lace  pillow  shams,  lace  bed  sets,  and  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
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fkbrics,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  and  paid  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  sqnare 
jard  on  all  goods  coanting  live  points  or  spaces  between  the  warp  threads  to  the 
ineh,  and  half  a  cent  per  square  yard  in  addition  for  each  point  or  space  in  excess 
of  five  to  the  inch^  up  to  and  including  nine  such  points  or  spaces,  and,  in  addition, 
a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  goods  counting  ten  points  or  spaces 
between  the  warp  threads  to  the  inch,  four  cents  per  square  yard,  and  one-halt  cent 
per  aqaare  yard  m  addition  for  each  point  or  space  in  excess  often  to  the  inch,  and 
twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  class  of  cartainB  commonly  known  as  ^<  Nottingham''-  are  con- 
structed with  a  warp  of  parallel  threads.  The  spaces  in  1  inch  between 
these  parallel  warp  threads  are  called  ^'poiuts."  Curtains  on  the  Not- 
tingham lace  machines  can  be  made  in  different  widths  to  fit  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  machine,  and  iii  a  wide  range  of  qualities.  They 
may  be  made  in  eight  or  more  different  classes  of  work,  or  what  is 
known  as  ^^  ordinary,  double  action,  bar  net,  combination,  madras,  cross 
ground  doable  spool,  and  combination  swiss;"  and  so,  in  a  curtain  of  a 
certain  gauge  or  "point"  the  cost  may  vary  from  $1  to  $2  a  pair. 

The  fineness  of  the  curtain  depends  upon  the  "iK)ints"  or  the  num- 
ber of  the  warp  threads  which  are  set  up  in  1  inch.  The  greater  the 
number  of  these  threads,  the  finer  must  be  the  work;  the  higher  the 
qnaUty — that  is,  the  more  motions  of  the  machine  there  must  be  to  each 
inch  of  the  fabric — the  more  expensive  will  be  the  yarn,  and  the  greater 
the  amount  of  labor.  Hence,  starting  with  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  as 
the  pTox>er  duty,  both  for  revenue  and  for  protection,  we  proceed  to 
apportion  the  duty  according  to  the  number  of  warp  threads  in  1  inch. 

We  find  that  the  result  is  that  by  starting  with  1  cent  per  square 
yard  for  the  cheapest  curtains  (those  made  on  a  "five-point"  machine) 
and  rising  by  half  a  cent  for  each  additional  warp  thread,  the  duty — 
with  the  SMddition  of  20  percent  ad  valorem — will,  on  the  average,  be  as 
near  as  possible  50  per  cent  of  a  fair  ad  valorem. 

We  do  not  claim  that  this  is  absolutely  exact,  but  we  do  say  that  it 
is  80  nearly  so  and  so  simple  in  application  and  so  automatic  in  its 
operation  that  we  are  justified  in  urging  its  adoption.  The  practical 
working  of  this  is  that  importers  will  be  required  to  invoice  their  cur- 
tains according  to  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  and  the  number 
of  square  yards  in  the  fabric,  and  the  appraisers  will  always  be  able 
to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  invoices  merely  by  placing  a  measuring 
glass  over  the  warp  threads  and  counting  the  number  to  the  inch. 

Lace  curtains  are  undoubtedly  a  luxury,  and  a  proper  subject  to  yield 
revenue.  The  fixing  of  this  specific  duty  will  not  stop  importation,  but 
^mply  transfer  profits  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  Government.  The 
encouragement  of  the  lace-curtain  industry  will  itself  furnish  revenue 
from  another  source,  to  wit,  the  duties  on  yarns.  The  art  of  spinning 
the  finer  yarns  required  for  the  finer  curtains,  as  to  which  undervalua- 
tion is  most  rife,  has  not  been  attained  in  this  country.  The  lace-cur- 
tain industry  imports  a  vast  quantity  of  yarn  for  its  purposes.  There- 
fore, the  increasing  of  the  efficiency  of  the  protection  now  extended  to 
this  industry  will  add  to  the  revenue  in  this  respect. 

As  appears  from  the  beginning  of  this  memorandum,  your  memorial- 
ists alone  employ  about  1,500  operatives.  The  evasion  of  the  protec- 
tion by  means  of  undervaluation,  and  also  by  the  importers  taking 
advantage  of  the  administrative  law,  which  allows  them  to  enter  goods 
as  having  no  market  value,  has  seriously  crippled  the  industry  in 
respect  of  all  but  the  very  lowest  grade  ef  curtains. 

Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  faithfully  submitted  to  and  collected, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  protection.  But  with  the  great  variation  in  cost 
aud  value  of  these  curtains,  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  it  by  mere 
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inspection,  except  by  the  best  expert  talent  and  eareftd  inspection,  we 
say  that  we  are  not  thriving  for  want  of  the  protection  which  the  law 
intends  we  shoald  have,  and  we  ask  that  the  committee  may  inquire 
upon  this  point  at  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  General  Apprais- 
ers in  New  York  and  ascertain  for  themselves  the  great  difficulty  as  to 
this  subject  which  meets  the  appraisers. 

Illustrative  table  ehowing  the  teorkiMg  of  the  propiited  sektikU  Jot  ktee  ouri^ns  on  a 
epfc^ic  and  ad  ralorem  basis. 
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The  above  table  is  ^ven  by  way  of  Ulustratton  to  show  tlm  workiaf^ 
of  the  schedule  which  we  submit 

The  first  column  of  costs  shows  actud  sterling  prioes,  reduced  to 
United  States  money,  taken  from  the  books  of  Mills  &  Gibb.  They  rep- 
resent the  lowest  prices  at  which  the  square  yards  to  which  they  apply 
can  be  bought.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  low  prices  of  the  Column  A  and  the  higher  prices  of  the 
Column  B.  This  simply  shows  the  eapability  of  the  lace-eurtaiii  machine 
to  be  such  that  a  curtain  of  the  same  width  and  gauge  may  be  so  changed 
in  its  construction  that^  as  shown  in  Mie  table  opposite  the  10  point,  the 
cost  may  vary  ^om  92  cents  to  $1 .50.  Had  we  iguied  our  table  with 
Column  A  only  in  mind,  the  fine  end  would  necessarily  have  sufficed, 
and  we  would  have  been  no  better  off  than  under  the  present  ad  valorem 
duty.  Our  object  has  been  so  to  adjust  the  rate,  as  to  give  a  fair  aver- 
age of  protection,  which,  we  feel  confident,  would  amount  to  little  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

At  present  very  few  curtains  indeed  of  the  low  and  medium  grades 
are  imported,  and  of  the  finer  curtains  the  bulk  are  confined  to  these 
grades  represented  opposite  the  figures  10,  12,  and  14,  and  at  prices 
ranging  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  importations  of  curtains 
coming  under  16, 18,  and  20  points  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 
serious  consideration  in  the  latter. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  domestie  manufacturers  of  the  finer 
curtains  should  have  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  they  are  organized  better 
than  any  lace-curtain  plants  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  to  make 
these  goods,  and  they  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in 
the  machines  and  machinery  fitted  to  produce  them.  These  machines 
are  now  and  have  long  been  idle. 

The  importations  of  window  curtains  known  as  Irish  points,  Swisses, 
Brussels,  etc.,  have  grown  to  very  large  proportions  within  recant  years, 
and  the  cheaper  grades,  those  costing  from  4  to  25  francs  per  pair, 
largely  through  the  exceptiooal  opportunity  this  class  of  goods  offers 
for  undervalaation,  have  had  a  very  serious  effect  <m  the  laceH^urtain 
industry  in  this  country. 
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In  view  of  this,  we  ask  for  a  separate  schedule  for  all  window  curtains 
other  than  those  designated  as  Nottingham  lace  curtains,  and  provided 
for  as  above;  and  we  would  submit  the  following  schedule  to  apply  to 
all  curtains  tamboured  and  embroidered  by  hand  or  by  machinery : 

On  all  lace  window  curtains,  tambonred,  and  embroidered  by  band  or  by  macbinery 
on  textile  fabiiea  oompMed  of  yeffetableor  other  fabrics,  there  shall  be  levied  a  duty 
of  fire  cents  per  sqnarv  yard  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  yalorem  on  goods  valued  at  five 
dollars  or  less  per  pair,  and  two  cents  i>er  square  yard  in  addition  for  each  additionid 
dollar,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  pair.  All  other  articles  embroidered  by  hand 
or  by  machinery  shall  be  Bubje«t  to  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  square  yard  and  fifty 
per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

The  lace-curtain  industry  requires  at  least  this  protection,  and  that  it 
be  made  efficient  by  a  specific  duty.  This  was  demonstrated  and  con- 
ceded as  a  result  of  the  hearings  of  the  committee  on  the  Wilson  bill. 
Information  on  this  subject  was  given  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
December  20, 1893,  and  appears  in  their  minutes. 

The  following  information  was  then  furnished  to  and  verified  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  yarns 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  lace  curtains.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  yam  is  special,  and  must  be  imported,  because  the  art  of  spinning 
and  preparing  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  attained  in  this  country. 
This  element  of  yam  cost  increases  with  the  fineness  of  the  curtains. 

Table  sk&wing  comparaiUM  oott  pf  ymrn9  to  ike  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  and 
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Table  shomng  comparative  cost  of  yam$  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  Statee  and 

England — Continued. 
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The  result  of  the  above  is  a  diflference  against  the  United  States  of 
40  i)er  cent  on  labor. 

WiLKESBABBE  LACB  MANUPACTUBINO  CO., 

WUkesbarrey  Pa. 
Bbomley  Manufaotubing  Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Lehigh  Manufactubing  Co., 

Philadelphia. 

COTTON  EMBROIDERIES. 

(Paragraph  276.) 
STATEHEHT  OF  ME.  P.  P.  STOHEB,  OF  WBIGHTSVILLE,  PA. 

Tuesday,  December  ^,  1896. 

Mr.  Stoneb  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  are  here  in  the  interests  of  a  practically  new  industry — the  embroid- 
ering industry,  consisting  of  the  manufacturing  of  lace  curtains,  Irish 
point  lace,  dresser  sets,  bed  sets,  sliams,  etc.,  and  we  have  a  statement 
prepared  which  we  will  submit.  In  addition  to  that,  however,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  will  answer  any  questions  coming  up. 

We  started  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  when  we  were  under  the 
McKinley  tariff,  and  we  had  a  protection,  as  you  know,  of  60  per  cent 
on  the  manufactured  goods  and  40  per  cent  on  the  bobbiuet,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  our  curtain.  This  was  not  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  allow  us  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  very  exten- 
sively, and  under  the  new  tariff  it  cramped  us  a  great  deal,  so  we  were 
not  able,  in  fact,  to  exist  with  it  alone,  but  we  carried  it  along  with  our 
other  work,  as  we  did  not  want  to  drop  this  part  of  our  business. 
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These  goods  are  used  largely  in  this  country,  and  at  this  time  they  are 
nearly  all  imported,  principally  from  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  some 
of  them  from  Germany,  where  there  is  a  very  low  price  of  labor,  and 
it  is  along  this  line  that  we  are  crippled — the  cost  of  labor.  Our  work 
is  embroidered  work  with  machinery,  but  it  is  practically,  in  one  sense, 
haiid-work ;  and  as  labor  is  so  very  much  lower  in  Switzerland  ana 
Belgium,  we  are  cut  off  from  entering  into  the  manufacturing  of  these 
^oods  to  any  great  extent,  or  into  the  better  class  of  them,  on  higher 
(grades,  in  which  the  labor  is  the  more  prominent  factor.  We  know 
from  onr  little  experience  that  the  goods  can  be  made.  We  have 
brought  with  us  some  samples  of  our  work,  and  also  a  few  of  the 
foreign-made  goods,  to  show  that  the  goods  can  be  made  if  the  industry 
has  the  proper  protection  and  is  nurtured.  If  this  is  done  there  is  a 
good  future  for  it  in  this  country. 

If  there  are  any  questions  the  committee  desire  to  ask  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  them,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  this  work,  and 
Bo  far  as  we  know  about  it.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  material  we 
use  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  this  curtain  is  principally 
bobbiuet. 
Mr.  Paywe.  Where  is  that  made? 

Mr.  Stoneb.  It  is  a  foreign  product,  made  in  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  England.    There  is  none  made  in  this  country  that  we  know  of  at 
the  present  time. 
Mr.  Payne.  Your  factory  is  in  Philadelphia? 
Mr.  Stoneb.  Our  factory  is  now  at  Wrightsville,  Pa. 
Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company? 
Mr.  Stoneb.  The  Columbia  Embroidery  Company.    We  have  taken 
advantage  of  all  the  things  we  could  for  the  purpose  of  possibly  secur- 
ing some  advantages  in  manufacture  which  we  did  not  have — so  far  as 
labor  and  other  expenses  were  concerned. 
The  Chaibman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say? 

Mr.  Stoneb.  The  rest  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  I  have  prepared  in  a  full  statement  which  I  will  turn  in.    I 
would  say  at  present  our  goods  are  classed  with  laces  and  edgings, 
under  one  paragraph  in  Schedule  J  (paragraph  276),  and  we  think  that 
there  should  be,  jiossibly,  a  separate  paragraph,  as  that  paragraph  takes 
in  goods  which  really  are  of  a  different  nature  or  of  a  different  con- 
struction.   I  want  to  emphasize  this  fact,  that  they  are  not  Nottingham 
curtains.    They  are  embroideried  goods,  thus  differing  very  materially 
from  the  other.    We  know  nothing  about  the  other  industry. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Curtains  have  an  ad  valorem  duty,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  Stoneb.  Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Stoneb.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  from  my  prepared 
statement.    I  will  read  the  whole  schedule;  it  is  not  lengthy. 

(Mr.  Stoner  here  read  iit)m  the  prepared  statement  which  follows 
this  oral  statement.) 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  the  principal  duty  we  ask  is  to  offset  the 
duty  we  pay  on  our  material.  We  do  not  think  it  should  be  taken  oft*. 
All  we  ask  is  something  to  offset  that  duty — that  you  will  add  a  duty 
to  cover  the  difference  of  wages  between  this  country  and  the  wages  in 
Europe. 
Mr.  Stoner's  written  statement  follows : 

We  herewith  present  for  your  consideration  some  facts  relating  to  the 
tariff  on  embroidered  goods.  Under  the  tariff  law  of  1890  these  goods 
were  subject  to  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  bobbinet, 
which  is  used  as  the  foundation  material,  was  subject  to  a  tariff  of  40 
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per  ceut  ad  valorem.  Under  the  tariff  law  of  1894  the  tariff  on 
embroidered  goods  was  lowered  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
bobbinet  was  raised  to  the  same  figure.  At  the  rates  imposed  by  the 
tariff  law  of  1890  a  small  beginning  was  made  in  the  manufactdre  of 
embroidered  lace  curtains^  but  the  amount  of  ])rotection  was  found  to 
be  sufficient  only  on  a  limited  number  of  embroidered  goods,  and  the 
change  of  1894  worked  against  these  goods  very  strongly,  especially  in 
the  ciise  of  curtains  where  bobbinet  is  used. 

P^mbroidered  goods,  especially  curtains  made  by  the  Bonnaz  embroid- 
ery machines,  are  made  chiefly  in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  elsewhere.  The  cost  of  labor,  which  is  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  these  goods,  is  very  low,  running  from  15  cents  a 
day  for  the  small  help  to  about  25  to  30  cents  for  skilled  operators, 
where  similar  labor  in  this  country  commands  40  cents  or  so  a  day  for 
the  small  help,  and  from  60  cents  to  tl  or  more  a  day  for  skiUed  opera- 
tors. Under  these  circumstances  even  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  this  industry  to  be  built  up  to  large  proportions  in 
this  country. 

There  are  used  every  year  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these 
goods,  practically  all  of  which  is  now  made  in  Europe,  but  which  could, 
with  adequate  protection,  be  transferred  to  a  considerable  extent  to  this 
country,  and  give  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of  persons. 

Undervaluation  on  these  goods  is  very  easy,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  variety  of  the  patterns  and  sizes,  etc.,  so  a  specific  duty  in 
addition  to  an  ad  valorem  would  make  the  most  adequate  protection, 
and  we  present  herewith  a  schedule  which  we  believe  to  be  one  which 
will  protect  these  goods  properly,  and  be  the  means  of  building  np  a 
large  industry  in  this  country. 

This  specific  duty  we  suggest  is  principally  to  offset  the  duty  we  pay 
on  our  material,  making  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  cover  the  difference  in 
rate  of  wages  between  this  country  and  Europe. 

Cartalns  not  exoeedlug  in  size  four  and  one-half  yards  long  by  two  yards  wide 
made  by  embroidering  by  hand  or  machine,  on  net,  bobbinet,  mnalin,  felt,  plush 
cloth,  or  other  textile  fabrics  composed  of  vegetable,  animal,  or  other  fibers,  fifty 
centH  per  pair,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  eeiitam  ad  valorem  when  not  val- 
ned  at  over  two  dollars  per  pair.  On  similar  curtains,  when  valued  at  over  two 
dollars  per  pair,  an  additional  amount  of  twenty-flve  cents  per  pair  for  each  addi- 
tional dollar,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  of  value  per  pair. 

Sash  curtains,  by  the  yard,  in  patterns  withouttransverse  borders,  made  by  embroid- 
ering on  net,  bobbinet,  scrim^  muslin,  linen  cloth,  or  similar  plain  woven  goods,  not 
exceeding  thirty -six  inches  m  width,  two  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 
thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem  when  valued  at  not  over  six  cents  per  square 
yard.  On  similar  sat^h  curtain  goods  not  over  thirty -six  inches  in  width,  and  valued 
at  over  six  cents  per  stiiiare  yard,  one-quarter  of  one  cent  a<lditicnal  for  each  addi- 
tional cent  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  value  of  each  square  yard. 

Tidies,  scarfs,  bureau  sets,  bedspreads,  pillow  shams,  table  covers,  and  all  other 
embroidered  goods  not  herein  specifically  mentioned,  made  by  embroidering  by  hand  • 
or  machine  on  net,  bobbinet,  muslin,  felt,  plush,  cloth,  or  otner  textile  fabrics  com- 
posed of  vegetable,  animal,  or  other  fibers,  five  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem  if  not  valued  at  over  twenty  cents  per 
square  yard.  On  all  similar  embroidered  goods  when  valued  at  more  than  twenty 
cents  per  square  yard  an  additional  amount  of  one  and  one-qnarter  cents  per  square 
yard  for  each  five  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  value  of  each  square  yard. 

GOTTOH  EMBEOIDEEIES  AHD  BOBBIFET. 

Manayunk,  Philadblphia,  Pa., 

Deo€9nber  11^  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  mattw  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on 
embroidered  goods  which  we  hope  can  be  remedi^  in  any  new  tariff 
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l^sXation.  The  embroidered  goods  we  refer  to  are  those  known  as 
applique  and  Brussels  Jiice  curtains,  bedspreads,  pillow  shams,  bureau 
scarfs,  etc.  A  very  large  quantity  of  these  goods  are  used  in  this 
country,  and  all  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  are  imi)orted. 
They  are  made  on  the  Bonnaz  embroidery  machines,  using  different 
materials  for  the  basis.  The  principal  material  on  which  the  curtains 
are  made  is  bobbinet.  In  the  McKinley  bill  the  duty  on  the  finished 
curtains  was  60  per  cent  and  on  the  bobbinet  it  was  40  per  cent,  but 
the  Wilson  Gorman  bill  raised  the  bobbinet  (our  raw  material)  to  50  per 
cent  and  lowered  the  finished  goods  to  the  saii:e  figure,  thus  cutting 
us  o£f  in  both  directions.  The  bobbinet  (as  far  as  we  can  find  out)  is 
not  made  in  this  country,  but  is  all  brought  in  from  England  and  Bel- 
gium. The  increased  tariff  on  this  was  neither  a  protection  nor  a 
revenue  move;  therefore,  as  there  was  none  made  here,  nor  any  pros- 
pects of  its  being  made  here,  and  the  revenue  was  greatly  reduced  by 
the  consumption  being  lessened,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  increased 
duty  on  it,  while  the  duty  on  the  goods  made  from  the  material  was 
reduced  10  per  cent. 

The  protection  on  these  curtains,  even  under  the  McKinley  bill,  was 
never  sufiScient  to  enable  the  goods  to  be  made  in  any  great  quantity 
in  this  country,  although  such  a  large  quantity  of  them  is  used  here. 
They  are  mostly  made  in  Switzerland  by  very  low-priced  labor.  The 
machine  operators  do  not  make  more  than  about  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  week, 
and  here  we  can  not  get  them  much  under  twice  that  figure.  The 
cutters-out  (small  help)  do  not  often  make  much  over  $1  per  week  and 
sometimes  less,  and  they  have  to  have  Irom  $2  to  $2.50  and  more  per 
week  here. 

As  labor  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  these  cnrtains,  esi)ecially 
in  the  higher  numbers,  a  tariff  of  even  60  per  cent  is  too  low.  A  spe- 
cific duty  in  part  would  be  the  best  on  these  goods,  as  undervaluation 
is  veiy  easy.  There  ought  to  be  a  specific  duty  of  $1  per  pair  on  all 
curtains  costing  less  than  $2.50  in  Enrope  and  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  besides;  between  $2,50  and  $4,  a  specific  duty  of  $1.50  and  40  per 
cent ;  between  $4  and  $5, «  specific  duty  of  $2  and  40  per  cent,  and  so  on. 
The  bobbinet,  which  is  used  for  doing  the  work  on,  should  come  in 
at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  or  even  firee,  as  there  is  none  made  here,  and  it  is 
such  a  sx>ecial  industry;  only  a  very  few  firms  in  the  whole  world  are 
making  it,  and  those  with  very  cheap  labor,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
made  here. 

In  this  case  there  could  be  built  up  in  this  country  a  very  large 
industry,  employing  a  large  number  of  people,  as  the  demand  for  these 
goods  is  very  large  indeed,  the  imports  of  them  running  up  into  very 
large  figures.  In  fact,  we  believe  there  are  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
embroidered  curtains  imported. 

J.  A.  Campbell  &  Bro. 

HORSE  BLANKETS. 

Troy,  N.  H.,  December  29^  1896. 

COMHITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  duties  on 
jute  goods.  Under  the  present  tariff'  law,  the  duty  on  jnte  yarns  is  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  jute  yams  woven  into  carpets  are  20  per 
cent;  if  they  are  woven  into  bagging  or  burlap  they  come  in  free. 
Instead  of  protecting  onr  manufacturers  of  jutes,  such  a  scale  discrim- 
inates directly  against  them.    This  matter  affects  us  not  as  jute  mauu- 
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facturers,  but  as  mamifactarerB  of  horse  blankets,  since  this  bagpr^ng* 
coming  iu  free  operates  against  the  results  of  home  products,  the  bur- 
lap being  used  on  account  of  its  very  low  value  as  an  inferior  substitute 
for  the  textile  goods  of  which  we  are  extensive  manufacturers.  It  also 
operates  largely  against  the  use  of  another  American  product — cottou 
ducks — which  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  horse  blankets. 

Troy  Blanket  Mills, 
By  F.  RiPLBY,  Superintendent. 


HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  December  29 ^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  tariff,  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  horse  blankets,  admits  burlaps  free,  we,  as  representing 
that  body,  respectfully  petition  that  the  former  duty  be  restored  to  these 
goods.  Since  the  present  schedule  has  been  in  force,  burlaps  have 
entered  very  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  cheap  horse  blankets  (in 
some  cases  merely  shaped  to  fit  the  horse,  in  others  lined  with  a  cheap 
material)  which  with  comparatively  little  labor  can  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  damaging  competition  with  the  domestic  woven  blanket, 
hitherto  used  almost  exclusively  for  horse  clothing  in  the  United  States, 
thus  throwing  into  forced  idleness  American  machinery  and  depriving 
the  American  workmeCn  of  legitimate  labor. 

The  total  labor  reifiuired  in  making  up  these  cheap  burlap  blankets 
amounts  to  but  a  few  cents  each,  whereas  in  the  woven  fabric  horse 
blanket  the  labor  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  items  of  expense. 

Springfield  Blanket  Company, 
E.  H.  Wilkinson,  Manager. 


LINEN  GOODS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B7  THE  FRANKFORT  LINEN  MANUFAC- 
TURING GOMPANT,  OF  FRANKFORT,  N.  7. 

Fk  ANKFOBT,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Knowing  that  the  present  tariff  protection  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
ami  fill  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  linen-manafacturing  industry 
of  this  country,  and  that  a  change  having  in  view  additional  relief  of 
such  industry  is  proposed,  the  following  facts  are  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body  having  in  charge  the 
revision  of  the  tariff: 

It  is  estimated  on  good  authority  that  there  is  brought  from  abroad 
and  sold  annually  iu  this  country  manufactured  linen  goods  to  the 
amount  of  at  leasib  $23,000,000,  while  there  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  less  than  $1,000,000.  This  in  itself  shows  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  protection  of  this  important  industry,  or 
this  state  of  affairs  could  not  exist  The  best  linen  crashes  and  like 
articles  in  this  country  are  made  by  the  Frankfort  Linen  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  a  concern  started  t-wo  years  ago  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $50,000.  This  mill  is  equipped  with  the  finest 
machinery  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  notwithstanding  an  honest  and 
economical  management,  it  shows  a  large  yearly  deficit  on  account  of 
foreign  competition,  which  can  and  should  be  remedied  in  the  interest 
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of  the  Amerioan  workmen  and  the  building  up  of  this  important  indos- 
trial  branch  of  basiness. 

Nearly  a  score  of  linen-mannfEKstnring  plants  have  been  established 
in  this  country  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  only  two  or 
three  survive,  and  the  reports  from  these  give  no  encouragement  and 
they  can  not  much  longer  exist  under  present  conditions. 

In  order  to  develop  this  industry  in  this  country,  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  duty  must  be  raised  from  35  per  cent  to  at  least  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  or  to  a  specific  duty  of  3^  cents  per  yard  on  all  linen 
crashes.  This  amount  of  protection  would  stimulate  new  industries  in 
this  country,  which  have  been  too  long  neglected,  and  give  revenue  aTid 
steady  employment  to  thousands  of  our  own  people. 

In  the  interest  of  our  own  people,  having  in  view  the  establishment 
of  home  industries  that  will  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  our 
people  and  furnish  for  home  consumption  an  article  for  which  there  is 
a  very  great  demand,  we  most  respectfully  ask  for  such  an  increase  in 
tariff  as  will  aftbrd  ample  protection  to  these  industries,  and  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  event  of  a  tariff  on  raw  material. 

Frankpobt  Linen  MANUPAOTUBma  Company, 
James  H.  Hoabd,  President. 
H.  H.  Ingham,  Secretary. 


STATEMEHT  STJBKITTBB  B7  THB  ANCHOR  LLKES  MAHVPACTUB- 

nro  coMPAVT,  or  louisville,  kt. 

LomsviLLB,  Ky.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  see  from  the  reports  in  the  papers  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  at  work  on  the  new  tariff.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  in  this  city,  and  have  quite  a  hard 
time  competing  withforeign  fabrics.  The  great  trouble  with  the  industry 
in  my  line  of  business  is  that  the  raw  flax  material  comes  in  free;  flax 
yams  cost  35  per  cent  duty  and  goods  manufactured  out  of  flax  are  also 
35  per  cent  duty,  which  is  practically,  for  a  manufacturer  in  that  line 
of  goods,  no  protection  at  all.  As  the  price  I  have  to  pay  for  my  yarns 
requires  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  no  pro- 
tection, and  as  you  are  well  aware  that  wages,  labor,  interest,  and  taxes 
in  this  country  are  much  more  than  in  foreign  countries,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  look  into  this  matter,  and  if  you  think  it  will  be  of 
any  advantage  will  gladly  give  you  data  and  figures  to  prove  my 
assertions. 

Anchor  Manufacturing  Company, 


STATEMEHT  SUBKITTEB  BY  ELIOT  G.  CLARKE,  REPRESENTING 
THE  BOOTT  COTTON  MILLS  OF  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  6, 1897. 
Mv  Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  suggest  why  the  import  duty  on  linen 
yarns  should  be  lessened  and  that  on  linen  cloth  increased.  On  account 
of  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South- 
em  States  production  of  cotton  cloth  has  exceeded  consumption.  Old 
Northern  mills,  being  at  a  disadvantage  in  producing  staple  cotton 
cloths,  are  tr3ing  to  produce  fine  and  fancy  cloths,  now  imported.  A 
few,  including  the  Boott  Cotton  Mills,  are  attempting  to  make  linen 
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cloth,  whicn  affords  a  large  and  hitherto  untried  market  for  home  indns- 
try.    At  present  practie^y  all  linens  are  imported. 

The  Boott  Cotton  Mills  have  made  unbleached,  half-linen  dress  goods 
the  past  year,  and  have  ran  500  looms  on  them  with  fair  success.  K ow 
we  are  experimenting  with  linen  towels  and  cloth  for  pillowcases. 

The  yarns  used  in  these  goods  are  not  made  in  this  country.  Almost 
no  linen  yam  is  made  here,  excepting  coarse  carpet  yams  and  linen 
thread.  The  making  of  linen  cloth  from  imported  yarns  must  come 
first,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  making  here  of  yams  suitable  for 
weaving  into  cloth. 

My  investigations  prove  to  me  that  under  the  present  tariff  we  can 
almost,  but  not  quite,  make  staple  linens  such  as  towels,  tablecloths, 
napkins,  sheets,  etc.  With  a  little  cheaper  yarn,  or  a  little  dearer 
imported  cloth,  we  can  enter  the  field.  If  we  do  so,  I  believe  we  shall, 
in  a  few  years,  produce  our  own  linens  from  our  own  yarns,  and  make 
goods  which  shall  cost  the  consumer  no  more  than  those  now  imported. 

This  would  help  Northern  cotton  mills  by  givingthem  the  new  industry, 
and  help  Southern  cotton  mills  by  lessening  Northern  competition. 

Eliot  O.  Clarke, 
Treasurer  Boott  Cotton  Mills j  of  Lowell^  Mass. 

STATEME9T  SUBMITTED  B7  EIGHAED  H.  EWAET,  OF  HEW  70BK 
CUT,  LDTEV  IMPOETEB. 

New  York,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  1  have  been  largely  interested  in  the  imx)ortation  of  linen  goods 
since  July,  18G9, 1  wish  to  present  my  views  on  the  tariff  question,  so 
far  as  it  touches  manufactures  of  flax. 

Linens  are  practically  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  climatic  and  other  causes  having  led  to  disastrous  results 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  the  industry.  A  few  goods  manu- 
factured from  flax  and  cotton  have  been  made  here,  but  the  hopes  of 
those  who  tried  to  manufacture  linens  were  not  realized ;  and  to-day,  after 
years  of  protection  (which  has  cost  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
millions  of  dollars  without  establishing  any  manufacturing  industry), 
only  coarse  fabrics,  such  as  crashes,  can  be  made  here,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  business  has  materially  increased  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  As  the  Government  and  business  men  of  the  country  re.cog- 
nized  this  fact,  the  rate  of  duty  before  the  war  was  16  per  cent.  When 
the  necessities  of  the  war  pressed,  the  rate  was  advanced  to  30  and  35 
per  cent,  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the  advance  was  to  be  tem- 
porary, but  it  has  not  since  been  reduced,  although  under  a  50  per  cent 
rate,  which  existed  for  a  short  time,  the  manufacturing  of  linens  was 
not  developed  or  found  to  be  feasible. 

Linens  are  used  largely  by  American  manufacturers  of  collars,  cuffs, 
clothing,  bags,  trunks,  etc.,  as  raw  material,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  of  American  capital  is  invested  in 
the  importation  and  sale  of  manufactured  linen  goods,  so  I  strongly 
advocate  a  reduction  from  the  present  rate  of  35  to  25  per  cent,  as  such 
a  change  would  benefit  millions  of  consumers,  and  also  probably  help 
the  Government  by  increasing  revenue,  based  on  increased  impor- 
tations. 

While  favoring  a  specific  tariff  when  practicable,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
have  never  met  anyone  familiar  with  the  trade,  who  had  prepared,  or 
seen,  tables  which  could  be  applied  specifically.    The  weights,  widths, 
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and  couDts  of  linen  goods  are  "bo  varied  that  almost  any  specific  tariff 
would  fail*  With  the  existing  tariff,  or  one  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  with  the  low  cost  of  linens,  very  little  opportunity  is  given  for 
nndervalaing,  so  that  a  method  which  might  wisely  be  applied  to  silks, 
velvets,  etc.,  would  not  do  for  Schedule  J.  I  make  this  statement  while 
most  anxious  to  be  protected  in  all  possible  ways  from  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  never  bad  an  invoice 
advanced  in  value. 

BiCHASO  H,  EWART. 


8TATBMEBT  SXrBMITTBB  BY  SEPRSSSFTATIVES  OF  TEE  LDTEir 
TRADE  ASSOCUTIOV  OF  HEW  70EK. 

K&w  York,  January  11, 1897. 
GolOOTTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEAHS: 

On  behalf  of  the  Linen  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  composed  of 
merchants  engaged  in  the  importation  of  linen  and  jute  fabrics,  would 
say,  after  several  conferences  on  the  subject,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  that  we  should  suggest  rates  of  specific  or  compound  duties, 
the  equivalent  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  be  substituted  for  the  pres- 
ent "ad  valorem  daties  on  manufactures  of  flax  and  jute  in  Schedule  J, 
after  a  thorough  and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  we  And  it 
utterly  impraeticable  to  apply  any  bat  ad  valorem  duties  to  most  arti- 
cles embraced  in  Behednle  J,  although  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
desire  to  substitute  specific  or  compound  rates  were  it  possible. 

Paragraph  ^7, — In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  we  suggest  that 
maoafacturers  of  flax  and  jute  not  otherwise  provided  for  continue  to 
pay  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any 
magnitude  of  flax  fabrics  in  this  country,  except  the  Stevens  Liuen 
Works  in  Massachusetts,  who  confine  themselves  entirely  to  producing 
cheap  grades  of  crash;  there  are  one  or  two  other  smaller  concerus 
manufiacturing  crash,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  Stevens  Company. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  a  higher  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  it  is  does  not  protect  or  foster  any  industry,  other  than 
mentioned,  in  this  country.  We  also  believe  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  is  the  highest  rate  that  will  not  restrict  the  consumption  of  linen 
goods,  and  we  do  not  believe  lower  rates  would  tend  to  increase  con- 
sumption. 

These  arguments  we  used  in  stating  our  case  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  when  the  act  of  1894  was  under  consideration.  Treasury 
statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  prove  the  statement 
to  be  correct ;  for  while  business  of  all  kinds  throughout  our  country  has 
been  depressed,  the  consumption  of  linens  under  paragraph  277,  as 
shown  by  Treasury  import  statistics,  has  continued  at  the  rate  of  about 
115,000,000  annually,  yielding  the  Government  a  larger  revenue  than 
were  the  duties  fixed  at  any  other  rate.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to 
state  that  any  higher  rate  on  manufactures  of  linen  would  result  in  an 
immediate  and  large  increase  of  importations,  which  would  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  normal  consumption;  these  goods  would  pay  the  present 
rate  of  duty,  would  be  put  in  consumption  under  the  new  increased 
rates,  thus  permitting  a  serious  increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer,  which 
would  not  be  check^  by  increased  domestic  production,  as  we  have 
practically  no  linen  industry  in  this  country,  and  not  likely  to  have. 

Handkerchiefs  made  of  flax, — ^While  we  would  be  pleased  to  have 
specific  or  compound  rates,  the  equivalent  of  the  present  40  and  50  per 
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cent  ad  valorem  rates  res])6ctiyely  snbstituted,  we  have  beea  unable  to 
discover  any  plan  to  suggest,  and  therefore  recommend  a  continnauce 
of  the  present  ad  valorem  rates.  At  present  handkerchiefs  made  of 
flax  are  classified  in  both  Schedules  I  and  J.  It  is  recommended  that 
all  handkerchiefs  made  of  flax  should  be  classified  in  Schedule  J  along 
with  other  manufactures  of  flax.  Handkerchiefs  made  of  cotton  is  a 
large  industry  in  this  country,  which  the  importers  of  linen  handker- 
chiefs have  no  wish  to  disturb  or  interfere  with  in  any  way.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  initial  handkerchiefs,  on  which  there  has  been  a 
conflict  between  the  Government  and  importers,  should  be  treated  as 
plain  linen  handkerchiefs  when  the  cost  of  the  initial  embroidering 
does  not  exceed  one-half  the  value  of  the  cloth  on  which  it  is  worked^ 
viz,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  when  above  that  limit  of  cost,  duty  to  be  the 
same  as  on  embroidered  linen  handkerchiefs,  viz,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Burlaps. — A  coarse  fabric  of  plain  weave  made  of  flax  or  jute,  and 
and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  each,  but  mostly  made  of  jute.  Burlap 
made  of  jute,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  bagging,  is  the  commonest 
and  cheapest  of  all  woven  fabrics.  It  is  used  for  making  into  bags, 
oilcloth  foundations,  and  wrapi>er8  or  containers  for  merchandise. 
There  are  no  burlaps  now  made  in  this  country  except  a  few  in  the  San 
Quentiu  Prison,  Oalifornia,  and  Walla  Walla  Prison,  Washington, 
where  the  manufacturing  of  them  is  done  to  keep  the  convicts  employed, 
and  not  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Under  the  tariff  of  1883,  burlaps 
had  a  protection  of  30  and  40  per  cent  respectively,  for  those  under  and 
over  60  inches  wide,  but  jute  out  of  which  they  were  made  paid  a  duty 
of  20  x)er  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  McKinley  Act  they  were  more 
favored  by  having  a  duty  of  1|  cents  per  pound  for  those  under  60 
inches  wide,  which  as  near  as  can  be  computed  is  the  ecjuivalent  of  30 
I)er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  those  over  60  inches  wide  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  the  jute  out  of  which  they  were  made  was  duty  free. 
Notwithstanding  these  favorable  duties  provided  for  them  in  all  these 
years,  the  industry  did  not  make  any  progress  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  to  believe  it  could  be  made  to  do  so  in  future,  and,  except  for 
reasons  of  revenue,  might  be  continued  on  the  free  list,  as  the  business 
of  the  country  has  become  adjusted  to  that  basis. 

But  if  it  is  with  the  idea  that  they  should  contribute  their  share  to 
the  Government  income,  and  your  committee  decide  that  they  shall 
pay  a  duty,  we  then  recommend  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
burlaps  made  of  jute,  irrespective  of  width,  as  being  most  equitable 
for  all  concerned,  based  on  Treasury  statistics  on  the  imports  of  bur- 
laps for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  would  yield  the  (rovernment  a  revenue  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  annually.  As  there  has  been  so  much  controversy  resulting 
in  expensive  litigation  as  to  what  a  burlap  made  of  jute  is,  we  would 
suggest  that  instead  of  using  that  word  when  framing  the  new  tariff 
bill,  a  paragraph  be  used  describing  it,  viz : 

A  manufacture  of  jute,  or  of  which  jute  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
plain  woven  of  single  yarns,  and  constructed  with  single  warps  and  single  wefts, 
counting  35  threads  to  the  square  inch  and  under,  to  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  those  over  35  threads  aud  under  55  threads  to  the  square  inch,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  when  containing  more  than  3  per  cent  of  dyed  yams,  35  per  cent; 
all  other  hurlaps  or  manufactures  of  jute  not  otherwise  specified,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

We  advocate  the  ad  valorem  system  rather  than  specific  because  it 
puts  all  duties  on  the  same  basis,  and  all  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty 
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proportioned  to  cost.  Specific  rates  bear  unduly  heavy  on  the  lower 
grades.  A  lower  Hactaation  of  foreign  market  value  makes  an  increased 
rate  of  duty  when  siiecitiCy  but  a  rise  iu  foreign  market  value,  on  the 
other  hand,  deprives  the  Government  of  a  considerably  increased  reve- 
nue. Owing  to  the  cheap  character  of  jute  fabrics,  especially  burlaps, 
and  the  publicity  that  is  given  in  the  Dundee  and  Calcutta  daily  papers 
as  to  the  market  value  of  goods,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  fraud  or 
undervaluation  without  being  discovered  at  once.  As  an  instance  we 
would  say,  to-day's  market  price  for  40  inch  10^  ounces  ordinary  bur- 
lap in  Dundee  is  about  li\d.  per  yard,  equal,  say,  to  Hd.  Should  any- 
one be  disposed  to  undervalue,  it  would  not  pay  them  to  do  so  for  less 
tlian  5  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent  would  be  equal  to  f^d.  per  yard,  say,  f4d. ; 
but  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  Dundee  and  Calcutta  markets  are  of 
smaller  fractions  than  i^d.,  anyone  attempting  to  undervalue  as  little 
as  J  to  12d.,  or,  say,  2 J  per  cent,  would  be  detected  at  once,  not  only  by 
the  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment,  but  by  the  appraisers  at  the  ports  of 
entry  in  the  United  States  where  the  shipments  arrive.  We  therefore 
trust  we  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  ad  valorem 
system  over  the  specific,  so  far  as  burlaps  are  concerned. 

Bags  and  9acks  made  of  jute. — ^The  specific  system  better  than  any 
other  can  be  applied  to  bags  and  sacks  made  of  jute.  We  rec^ommeud 
that  all  bags  or  sacks  made  of  jute,  whether  new  or  secondhand,  where- 
ever  manufactured,  pay  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  foregoing,  we  suggest  the  following  para- 
graphs and  rates  of  duties  for  manufactures  of  flax  and  jute  in  Sched- 
ule J  for  your  consideration,  viz: 

All  mannfactuTes  of  Jute,  oc  of  which  Jate  is  the  ooraponent  material  of  chief 
value,  plain  woven  of  single  yarn,  and  constructed  with  single  warps  and  single 
we(l«,  counting  35  threads  and  under  to  the  square  inch,  including  both  warp  and 
wefl,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

When  striped,  containing  S  per  cent  by  count  or  lesn  of  dyed  or  colored  warp  yarus, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Exceeding  8  per  cent  by  count  of  dyetl  or  colored  warp 
yams,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

When  counting  over  35  threads,  and  under  55  threads,  to  the  square  inch, including 
both  warp  and  weft,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

When  striped,  containing  8  percent  by  count  or  less  of  dyed  or  colored  warp  yarns, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Exceeding  8  per  cent  by  count  of  dyed  or  colored  warp 
yams,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  manufactures  of  iute,  or  of  which  jute  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  also  such  manufactures  of  Jute  which  have  been  subjected 
to  dyeing,  printing,  stamping,  or  painting,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  article  commerciaUy  known  as  buckram,  manufactured  of  jute,  or  of  which 
jote  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bagging  for  cotton,  and  gunny  cloth,  woven  with  single  yarns  and  constructed 
with  single  warps  and  single  wefts,  containing  under  18  threads  to  the  s(|uare  inch, 
inclnding  both  warp  and  weft,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  manofactnres  of  flax,  tow,  or  hemp,  etc.  (see  paragraph  277,  Sche<l!ile  J  of 
pTesent  tariff),  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  bags  and  sacks,  whether  new  or  second  hand,  manufactured  of  jute  or  made  of 
any  cloth  of  which  jnte  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  wherever  manu- 
facfcured,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

Handkerchiefs  made  of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
▼sine,  plain  or  printed,  whether  hemmed,  unhemmed,  or  hemHtitched,  not  otherwise 
B))ecifled,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Embroidered  handkerchiefs,  made  of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  whether  hemmed,  unhemmed,  hemstitched,  or  scalloped,  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Initial  handkercliiefs  made  of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  valne,  where  the  cost  of  the  initial  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  value  of  the 
cloth  contained  in  the  handkerchief,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.    When  tlie  cost  of  such 
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initial  exceeds  oDe-hftlf  the  cost  of  the  cloth  contained  in  the  handkerchief,  50  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 

E.  R.  BiDDLB, 
H.  D.  COOPEE, 

Committee  Representing  Linen  Trade  Association  ofNeu)  York. 


STATEMEXT  8VBXITTED  BY  THE  DOUGLAS  lOILS,  WOSCBBTEB, 
KAS&,  RELATiyE  TO  UHEH  GOOD& 

WoBCESTEB,  Mass.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to.  call  your  attention  to  and  enlist  your  interest  in  the  import 
duties  now  levied  on  linen  yarns  and  linen  cloths.  At  present  they 
are  the  same,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  would  point  out  to  yon 
that  such  being  the  case  it  is  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  here  to 
compete  against  the  imported  cloth,  as  the  only  assistance  he  gets  is 
the  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  difference  between  the  price  he  pays  for 
his  imported  yam — on  which  he  must  pay  the  35  per  cent  duty — and 
the  value  of  the  imiwrted  cloth,  which  does  not  nearly  cover  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wages  paid  for  wc  aving  that  yam  into  cloth  here  and 
the  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Great  Britain  or  France. 

l^aw  1  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  to  you  what  amount  of  duty  ought 
to  be  levied  on  linen  yams,  but  I  do  submit  and  claim  that,  in  the 
interest  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  here,  a  heavier  duty  ought 
to  be  levied  on  the  cloth  than  on  the  yarn. 

At  present,  aa  you  doubtless  know,  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  in 
this  country  is  almost  nil,  and  so  long  as  the  duties  on  the  yarn  and  on 
the  cloth  remain  the  same  it  will  not,  it  can  not,  increase;  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  an  appreciable  difference — say,  of  7i  or  10  per  cent — were 
made  between  the  two,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  this  cloth  would  be 
fostered  and  grow  larger  year  by  year.  And  I  will  further  point  out  to 
you  that  this  would  occasion  no  loss  to  the  revenue,  as  all  the  linen  yarn 
used  would  have  to  be  imported  and  so  pay  its  duty. 

1  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  and 
know  something  about  making  linen  goods,  and  the  only  thing  which 
prevents  me  weaving  a  certain  kind  of  cloth  which  is  largely  used  in 
in  this  country,  and  of  which  every  yard  is  at  present  imported,  is  that 
I  can  not  compete  against  the  imported  cioth  for  the  reason  above  stated. 

The  Douglas  Mills. 


UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 
STATEMEITT  SUBXITTED  B7  VAEIOTTS  HAHtTPACTirREES. 

Philadelphia,  December  29^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  upholstery  goods,  would  submit 
the  following  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee:  The  goods  we 
manufacture  are  of  various  kinds,  some  of  all  cotton,  others  of  cotton 
and  jute,  others  of  spun  silk  and  cotton,  and  others  of  all  silk,  so 
that  our  goods  do  not  have  a  separate  classification,  but  come  nnde? 
different  schedules. 

In  all  of  these  the  present  rate  of  duties  is  barely  sufficient  to  protect 
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the  labor  going  into  them  with  the  present  duties  on  yams  (which  are 
oar  raw  materials).    They  stand  as  follows: 


Goods. 

Present 

duties  on 

yarns. 

Percent 

80 

35 

*40 

30 

Present 
duties 
on  our 

products. 

Jnte 

Per  cent. 
35 

Linen 

85 

Cotton 

35-40 

Spun  silk 

45 

*  Arerage. 

If  flie  rates  on  any  of  these  yarns  should  be  increased  by  your  com- 
mittee, it  wonld  jeopardize  our  industry  very  much  unless  the  duty  on 
oar  manufactured  goods  should  be  increased  in  proportion.  '  We  would 
therefore  ask  your  committee  to  either  have  the  duties  remain  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time  on  cotton,  linen,  jute,  and  spun-silk  yarns,  or 
give  us  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  duty  of  manufactured  goods. 
We  wonld  favor  the  McKinley  biU  rates  on  cotton  yarns  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  cotton. 

We  would  also  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact 
that  while  we  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  spun-silk  yarns,  the  manu- 
facturers of  dress  goods  who  use  raw-silk  yarns  (thrown  in  this  country) 
have  their  materials  come  in  free  of  duty.  Our  goods  come  under  same 
classification,  and  therefore  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  over  the  dress- 
goods  manufacturers  who  use  raw-silk  yarns. 

We  would  also  say  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  when  they  say  that  they 
favor  the  duties  being  made  as  low  as  they  can  be  made  consistent  with 
sufficient  revenue  and  protection  to  American  labor. 

Geo.  Bubks  &  Son, 

5418  Wyaltising  avenue. 
Stead  &  Miller, 

Fourth  and  Cambria  streets. 

HOYLE,  HABBISON  &  KaYE, 

Third  and  Lehigh  avenue. 
The  Obinoka  Mills, 
Ter  I.  H.  Solomonj  Treasurer,  Somerset  street. 
The  Oldham  Mills, 

Per  W.  and  J.  Sloane^  Agents. 
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KATB8  EECOMMEHBED  BY  TEE  TLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE  MAIHJ- 
FACTUSEE8  OF  THE  UHTTED  STATES. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  .9,  1897, 
ComtrrTEB  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  compliance  with  the  invitation  which  your  committee  has  extended 
to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  present  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tarifl',  I  submit  to 
you  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  for  insertion  in  Schedule  J  of  the  new  tariff,  a  set  of 
rates  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manufactures  thereof.  We  also  submit 
TH 84 
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herewith  a  table  showing  the  rates  on  all  goods  of  this  kind  in  the 
McKinley  tariff,  in  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  in  a  column  for  comparison 
the  rate  asked  for  herein.  An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that 
we  ask  for  practically  the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  rate  of  duty. 
Our  request  admits  all  raw  materials  free  of  duty  and  the  rates  of  duty- 
asked  on  these  goods  in  their  different  stages  of  manufacture  are  only 
the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  the  countries  from  which  these 
manufactured  goods  are  imported  and  in  this  country.  Our  rates  of 
duty,  if  adopted  by  your  committee  and  enacted  into  law,  will  produce 
an  additional  revenue  to  the  Government,  on  the  basis  of  last  yearns 
importations,  of  fully  $2,500,000.  This  fact  is  easily  to  be  deduced 
from  the  accompanying  table. 

I  respectfully  make  this  request  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  following 
manufacturing  establishments: 

AUeDtown  Spinuing  Company AUentown,  Pa. 

Barbour  Bros Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

Dolphin  Jn to  Mine Do. 

Sntnerland  &  Edwards  Company Paterson,  N.  J. 

Wilmington  Jute  Mills Wilmington,  DeL 

Planet  Mills Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buchannun  &  Lyall New  York,N.  Y. 

Standard  Ropo  and  Twine  Company Do. 

Travers  Bros.  Company Do. 

The  A.  H.  Hart  Company Do. 

The  Hooven  &  Allison  Company Xenia,  Ohio. 

The  California  Jute  Mills  Company Oakland,  Cal. 

Cable  Flax  Mills Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

James  Thompson  Company Valley  FaUB,N.Y. 

Marshall  &  Co Kearney,  N.J. 

Smith  &,  Dove  Manufacturing  Company Andover,  Mass. 

Thos.  Jackson  &  Son Reading,  Pa. 

Ben tley  &  Gerwig  Company,  Limited New  Brighton,  Pa. 

The  above  establishments  represent  nearly  the  entire  flax^  hemp,  and 
jute  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States,  having  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  plants  and  employing  many  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  By  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  on  Decem- 
ber 30, 1896,  I  am  authorized,  as  chairman  of  the  said  meeting,  to  sub- 
mit the  request  which  we  make  herein  to  your  honorable  body. 

RATES   RECOMMENDED. 

Flazy  hackled,  known  as  '^dressed  line/'  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Hemp,  hackled,  known  as  ''dressed  line/'  one  cent  per  poand. 

Yam  made  of  jnte,  single,  in  skeins  and  in  the  gray,  not  finer  than  five  lea  or  num- 
ber, one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  Jute  yams  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  or 
if  twisted,  dyed,  or  bleached,  or  in  any  way  advanced  beyond  single  gray  skeins, 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Yarn  composed  of  fiax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  valued  at  twelve  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
six  cents  per  pound.  Valued  at  more  than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Twines,  lines,  cords,  and  rope,  valued  at  thirty  cents  or  less  per  pound,  composed 
of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  or  of  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  substances,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Threads,  twines,  or  cords  made  from  yam  not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  com- 
posed  of  fiax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  twelve  cents  per  pound.  If  made  from  yam  finer  than 
five  lea  or  number,  an  additional  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  every 
lea  or  part  of  a  lea  of  fineness. 

Cables,  cordage,  and  twine,  composed  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle,  Tampico  fiber, 
manila,  sisal  ^rass,  or  sunn,  one  cent  )>er  pound. 

Hemp  and  jute  carpets  and  carpetings,  not  over  sixteen  ounces  to  the  square  yard, 
six  cents  per  square  yard.  Mattings  made  from  jute,  ten  cents  per  square  yard  and 
fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Burlaps  made  of  jute,  two  cents  per  ponnd.  Bagging  and  bags  and  sacks  made 
from  burlaps,  two  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound.  Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny 
cloth,  and  all  similar  material  suitable  for  covering  cotton,  composed  of  flax,  hemp^ 
Jute,  or  Jute  butts,  one  cent  per  square  yard. 
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All  mannfactures  of  flax,  hemp,  or  lute  or  other  Tegetable  fiber,  exoept  cotton,  of 
which  these  eubstances,  or  either  of  them,  are  the  component  material  or  chief  valae, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  J. — Table  Bhowit^g  MoKinUy  tariff  rata,  WiUon  tariff  rates,  and  rates  asked 

herein,  in  comparison, 

SOFT  FIBERS. 


Baw  material: 

McKinley  tariff 

Wilwm  tariff 

Sat«  uked  herein 

Hackled  or  dr«aaed  line  (ma- 
terial in  first  manuf aetured 
itate)* 

McKhiley  tariff 

Wilson  tariff 

Bat«  aaked  herein 

lam  or  thread  (material  in 

leeood  mannfiictured  state) : 

McKinley  tariff 

WilMm  tariff 

Bate  asked  herein 


TwiIK^(1naterjal  in  third 
nfactnred  state): 
HcKialey  tariff.... 

WiUon  tariff 

Bate  asked  herein.. 


CloUi  (material  in  fonrth  i 
niactared  state) : 
McKinley  tariff...- 


Wilson  tariff. 

Bate  asked  herein. 


Flax  or  ramie. 


1  cent  per  pound  a . 

Free 

Free 


3oentsperpoand«  ... 
1|  cents  per  poondd. . . 
l{  cents  per  pcmnd  d .. . 


At  13  cents  per  pound 
or  less,  6  cents  per 
poond;  more  than 
13  cents,  45  per  cent 
ad  Talorem./ 

85  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 

YaJaed  at  12  cents  per 
poand  or  less*  0 
cents  per  poond;  at 
i  than  12  cen 


Scents, 
50  per  cent  ad  tsIo- 


60  per  cent  ad  valcvem 
(In  basket  clause). 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(m  baaket  clause). 

Kot  finer  than  5  lea, 
12  cents  per  pound 
and  I  of  a  cent  for 
each  additional  lea.  i 


50  percent  ad  yalorem. 


35  per  cent  (in  basket 

clause). 
60  per  cent  (in  basket 

clause). 


Hemp. 


^perton6 

lYee 

Free 

$50perton6 

1  cent  per  pounde 
1  cent  per  pound  e 


At  13  cents  or  less  per 
pound,  6  cents  per 
pound;  oTer  18 
cents,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  9 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

Valued  at  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  6 
cents  per  pound ;  at 
more  than  12  cents, 
50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 


Oper 
(1^1 


basket  clause). 


86  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(in  basket  clause). 

Not  finer  than  5  lea, 
12  cents  per  pound 
and  I  of  a  oent  for 
each  additional  lea.  i 


50  per  oent  ad  valorem . 


85  per  cent  (in  basket 

olauBe). 
50  per  cent  (in  basket 

clause). 


Jute. 


Free. 
Free. 
FreSb 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Tout, 


35  per  oent  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Not  finer  than  5  lea,  I4 
cents  per  pound; 
finer  than  5  lea,  2| 
cents  por  pound.  A 


At  5  cents  per  pound 
or  leas,  2  cents  per 
pound ;  above  5  cents 
per  pound,  40  per 
cent  ad  valoren). 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  per  oent  ad  valorem. 


Valued  at  6  oents  per 
square  yard,  1 .6  cents 
per  square  yard;  at 
more  than  Ooents  per 
square  yard,  1.8  cents 
per  square  yard,  b 

Free. 

1  oent  per  square 
yard./ 


a  About  8  per  coit  ad  valorem. 
h  About  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
e  About  14  per  oent  ad  valorem. 
d  About  7  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
f  About  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


/  Average  about  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

a  About  00  per  oent  ad  valorem. 

n  About  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

i  50  per  oent  to  05  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

j  About  33i  per  oent  ad  valorem. 


HARD  FIBEKS. 


Sisal,  manila,  sunn,  New  Zealand  hemp,  and  istle  or  tapioo  fiber. 


Bav  material: 

McKinley  tariff. 

Wileon  tariff. 

Bate  asked  herein 

(^1««.  cordage,  and  twine  (mate- 
riel in  nannfactnred  state) ; 

Mo.Kinley  tariff. 

Wi.>m  tariff. 

Bate  asked  herein 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


1|  oents  per  pound ;  binding  twine,  A  of  1  oent  per  pound,  a 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except  on  binding  twine,  which  was  free. 

1  cent  per  pound.  6 


a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  about  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  binding  twine. 
bAboat  16  pjBT  oent  ad  valorem. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  burlaps^  bagging,  and  binding  twiue 
imx)orted  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  which,  if  iniix)rted  at  tlie 
rate  of  duty  proposed  by  the  schedule  herein  recommended,  would  prt>- 
duce  an  additional  revenue  of  $3,254,114.72.  Of  coarse,  as  these  goods 
are  now  on  the  free  list  under  a  tariff,  there  would  not  be  so  large  an 
importation,  but  at  the  lowest  estimate  the  increased  duty  would  be 
$2,500,000. 

Eatitiiated  increase  of  revenue  from  Schedule  /,  bated  on  imperiefor  year  ending  June  SO. 

1896. 

Bagging  *  for  cotton,  1,007.758  aqnure  yards,  at  1  cent  per  square  yard.  $16, 977. 58 

Burlaps  ( from  Calcutta) » 89,383,771  square  yards,  at  2  cents  per  pound . .  833, 837.  71 

Burlaps  (from  Dundee),  145,206,742  square  yards,  at  2  cents  per  pound. .  1, 452, 067.  -12 

Bags  *  made  from  burlap,  41,455,696  pounds  at  2^  cents  per  pound 932, 753. 16 

Binder  twine,  *  not  exceeding  600  feet  to  the  pound,  820,618  pounds,  at 

1  cent  per  pound 8,206. 18 

Manila,  not  exceeding  650  feet  to  the  pound,  1,027,267  pounds,  at  1  cent 

per  pound 10,272.67 

Total  increase  if  imports  equal  imports  of  1896 3, 254, 114.  72 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  members  of  this  committee  in 
considering  this  schedule  should  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
the  wages  paid  in  countries  which  compete  with  us  in  the  manufacture 
of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute.  Dollars  are  paid  in  the  United  States  where 
the  equivalent  of  dimes  is  paid  in  India,  where  are  located  the  largest 
jute  mills  in  the  world;  quarter  dollars  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Russia, 
where  are  produced  large  quantities  of  hemp,  yarns,  and  twines,  and 
half  dollars  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  important  also  to  remem- 
ber that  labor  cost  and  existence  expenses,  whieh  are  a  large  item  in 
the  cost  of  the  products  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  are  much  larger  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  a  small  duty  would  not  equalize  the  difierence 
between  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  we  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  and  that  is  that  through  construction  of  the  law  the  rate 
which  was  intended  to  be  placed  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  twines  in  the 
two  previous  tariffs  was  not  collected.  And  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
this  error,  we  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  that  that  part 
of  the  schedule  which  deals  with  "flax,  hemp,  and  jute  twines"  be  left 
as  we  have  worded  it,  whatever  the  rate  of  duty  imposed. 

Under  schedule  J  of  the  present  law  the  rate  on  these  twines,  which 
are  included  in  paragraph  277,  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  paragraph 
268  provides  that  twines  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  !New  Zealand  hemp, 
istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn  (all  of  which  are 
coarse  or  hard  fibers  and  would  never  be  mixed  with  the  fine  or  soft 
fibers,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  benefit 
of  this  lower  rate  of  duty),  shall  be  admitted  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  are  particularly  anxious  that  the  words  **in  whole  or  in  part,'' 
referring  to  the  twines  made  of  hard  fibers — that  is,  of  New  Zealand 
hemp,  istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn — be  left  ont. 

In  view  of  the  undervaluations,  we  have,  as  far  as  possible,  made  the 
rates  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  but  have  only  named  the  protection 
which  we  actually  need,  not  making  the  figures  high  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  be  cut  down.  If  the  reasonable  requests  which  we 
have  made  are  granted,  labor  can  be  fully  employed  and  good  wages 
paid.  The  results  of  the  present  tariff  during  the  past  four  years  have 
been  most  disastrous  to  both  employer  and  employed.    If  the  duty  we 

*  The  impoTtn  of  these  articles  will  be  materially  reduced. 
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ask  on  burlaps  is  granted,  it  will  stimulate  the  manufacturing  of  this 
class  of  goods  in  this  country  and  the  Government  will  receive  a  large 
reyenue  which  it  sorely  needs. 

E.  A.  Habtshorn, 
ChtUrman  Flax,  Hempy  and  Jute  Manufacturera^  Meeting. 

EAIES  BECOMHEHDEB  B7  0HAKLE8  W.  HUBB^&D,  OF  THE  LUD- 
LOW MAVUFACTUEDTO  OOMPAVT,  OF  BOSTON. 


CojoflTTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means: 


Boston,  December  29^  1896. 


We  inclose  a  suggested  schedule,  giving  the  rates  that  we  think  would 
be  lair  and  proper  and  which  should  give  sufficient  protection  to  any 
well-eqnipx)ed  American  mill.  These  are  based  ou  the  supposition  of 
Iree  raw  material  as  now  existing.  If  duty  be  imposed  on  raw  material, 
tben  a  corresponding  increase  should  be  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  on 
tbe  manufactured  article,  and  in  making  this  increase  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  duty  on  a  large  amount  of 
waste  caused  in  process  of  manu&cture;  also  that  he  has  to  pay  interest 
on  dnties  paid.  We  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  compensating 
duty  be  made  specific  and  50  per  cent  higher  than  on  the  raw  material*. 

We  give  below  our  suggestions  in  regard  lo  Schedule  J,  giving  the 
I    present  tariff,  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  our  suggestions  side  by  side. 


Jnteyani 

fiagg. 

Bamne  for  cotton,  valued  at  less 
thtn  6  cent«  per  square  yard. 

^*6ghi§  foi^tton,  valued  at  more 
than  6  centa  per  square  jard. 

Bnrhps  (insert  hugging  clause) . . 

CtblM,  cordage,  and  twine  (ex- 
cept  Idndine  twine)  ooniiMMed 
}B  whole  of  Kew  Zealand  hemp, 
iztle,  ortampico  filler,  manila, 
wtiMlirraea. 

Binding  twine 

^arim  or  threads  composed  of 
otx  or  hemp,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
either  of  these  substances,  val- 
ued at »  eents  or  less, 
valued  at  over  13  rents 

An  mapofactnres  of  flax  and 
Mmp  not  specially  provided 
for. 

All  usDiifeetures  of  Jute  not 
•pecisUy  provided  for. 


Present  tariff. 


35  per  cent 

Free , 

Free 

Free 

Free 

10  per  cent, 

Free 

35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
35  )ier  cent. 

85  per  cent. 


McKinley  tariff. 


35  per  cent 

2cento 

1.6  per  square  yard . . . 

1.8  per  square  yard . . . 

If  cents  per  jiound. . . 
l{  cents  per  pound — 


/g  cent  per  pound 
6  cents  per  pound, 

45  per  cent........ 

50  per  cent 

2cents 


Should  be— 


1  cent. 
1  cent. 
1   cent    per    running 

yard. 
1^  cents  i>er  running 

yard. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 


J  cent  per  pound. 
^  cents  per  pound. 


3  cents  per  pound. 
2^  cents  per  pound. 


1  cent  per  pound. 


Burlaps. — Under  this  heading  we  would  suggest  insertion  of  the 
clause  in  the  McKinley  bill  "except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bagging 
for  cotton." 

Bagging  far  cotton. — Tou  will  notice  our  suggestion  bases  the  rate  of 
^uty  onthe  running  yard.  Were  the  McKinley  rate  based  on  the  run- 
iJing  yard  it  would  be  1.95  per  square  yard  and  2,20  per  square  yard,  or 
nearly  double  that  suggested  by  us. 

As  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  coarser  sizes,  the  rates  we  suggest  may 
not  do  justice  to  the  spinners  of  the  finer  grades.  We  hope  you  wiU 
8<'nd  us  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  schedule,  that  we  may  give  it  careftil 
study. 

Charles  W.  Hubbabd, 
Treasurer  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company. 
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EATES  EECOMMEHSED  B7  THE  SMITH  &  DOVE  MAHUPACTUEOrG 
COMPAVT,  OF  AVDOVEE,  MA8& 

January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Smith,  Dove  &  Co.,  now  known  as  the  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturings 
Company,  started  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  threads,  yarns, 
and  twines  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1835,  and  have  maintained  a  stead- 
ily increasing  business  in  tliis  line  at  this  place  since  that  time.  This 
was  the  first  plant  in  America  to  spin  flax  threads  by  machinery.  We 
therefore  think,  that  from  our  long  experience,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  fully  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  competing  with  Euro- 
pean countries 'in  the  manufacture  of  flax  goods  without  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

In  considering  the  various  paragraphs  of  Schedule  J  and  the  free  list 
of  the  tariff  bill  now  in  operation,  we  will  touch  only  upon  those  that 
directly  aftect  our  own  industry. 


Both  of  these  are  now  on  the  free  list,  under  paragraph  497,  and  we 
would  recommend  that  these  two  products  remain  on  the  free  list,  as 
they  do  not  compete  with  products  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Although  much  flax  is  grown  in  the  Northwest,  it  is  raised  for  the 
seedj  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  spinning  purposes. 

FLAX,   HACKLED,   KNOWN   AS   '« DRESSED  LINB.^ 

Under  paragraph  265  of  Schedule  J  there  is  a  duty  on  this  of  1 J 
cents  per  pound.  We  would  recommend  that  this  duty  remain  at  1^ 
cents  per  pound.  If,  however,  any  change  is  made  in  the  duty  on 
^^dressed  line"  it  should  be  increased  rather  than  decreased.  The  flax 
hackling,  or  flax  dressing,  department  is  the  most  important,  employing 
the  most  skilled  labor  of  any  department  in  the  flax  thread  mill.  It  is 
here  that  the  quality  of  each  lot  of  flax  is  determined,  and  the  final  use 
to  which  the  flax  is  to  be  put  is  decided  upon.  The  men  employed  here 
are  tradesmen,  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  from  three  to  ten 
years  before  they  become  efficient  flax  dressers  and  sorters,  and,  there- 
fore, this  is  the  highest  paid  department  connected  with  the  flax- 
spinning  jndustry.  Every  fully  equipped  mill  must  have  this  department 
in  connection  with  its  plant,  in  order  to*obtain  the  best  results  in  man- 
ufacturing these  goods.  The  importancedf  this  department  from  the 
laborer's  standi>oint  can  be  better  understood  by  comparison  of  the  rel- 
ative percentage  of  wages  actually  paid  by  us  in  our  several  depart- 
ments during  a  full  year.  Taking  the  total  wages-cost  of  production  in 
our  flax  mill  for  one  year,  46.1  per  cent  was  for  flax  dressing,  18.4  per 
cent  for  preparing,  16  per  cent  for  spinning,  and  18.5  per  cent  for  twist- 
ing; thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  labor-cost  of 
production  is  for  flax-dressing,  and  therefore  dressed  line  is  flax  goods 
half  manufactured. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  several  branch  establishments  of 
large  European  manufactories  who  import  their  dressed  line  from  the 
home  plants,  mainly  because  the  labor  in  making  the  dressed  line  in 
Europe  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  American  cost,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  in  this  department  in  Eurox>e  and  the  United  States. 
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This  difference  is  greater  than  1^  cents  per  x)ound  ou  the  dressed  line. 
Any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  would  be  greatly  to  the  disad- 
vautage  of  the  purely  American  manufacturers  and  a  correspond- 
ing benefit  to  those  doing  this  important  part  of  the  work  in  Europe. 
If  thisdnty  were  so  increased  as  to  compel  these  branch  establishments 
of  Earopeait  houses  to  do  their  iiax-dressing  here,  the  result  would  be 
tbat  they  would  have  to  pay  out  to  American  labor  fully  40  per  cent 
more  than  at  present.  One  objection  raised  by  these  branch  establish- 
ments against  dressing  their  flax  on  this  side  is  that  they  use  only  the 
dressed  line,  and  would,  theretbre,  have  no  market  for  their  tow,  but  a 
glance  at  the  importations  of  flax  tow  for  the  past  ten  years  will  show 
tbat  more  tow  is  imported  annually  by  manufacturers  like  ourselves 
than  these  branch  establishments  could  produce  were  they  to  hackle 
their  flax  ou  this  side. 

Paragraph  266.  We  would  recommend  that  this  remain  dutiable  at  1 
cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  268.  As  this  paragraph  now  reads  in  the  Wilson  bill,  there 
hayebeenimportations  of  flax  threads  and  twines  containing  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  Kew  Zealand  hemp,  etc.,  under  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  which  should  have  paid  a  much  higher  duty.  We  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
^^  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  composed  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle, 
Tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  1  cent  per  pound." 

Paragraph  272.  Flax  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  should  have 
an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  cents  beyond  the  duty  recom- 
mended for  the  threads  and  twines  of  which  they  are  made,  under 
paragraph  274. 

Paragraph  274.  Under  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  present  applying  to 
this  paragraph,  we  believe  that  very  great  frauds  were  perpetrated  by 
importers  by  means  of  undervaluation  of  invoices,  and  we  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: '^Threads,  twines,  or  cords  made  from  yarn  not  finer  than  five 
lea  or  number,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  twelve  cents  per 
pound; 'finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  an  additional  duty  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  every  lea,  or  part  of  a  lea  of  fineness. 
Yam  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  valued  at  twelve  cents  per  pound 
or  less,  six  cents  j^t  pound ;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  cents  per 
pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  277.  All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  either  of 
them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  believe  if  our  recommendations  as  noted  above  meet  the  approval 
of  jour  committee,  and  are  embodied  in  the  new  tariff  bill,  the  result 
^U  be  to  the  advantage  of  American  manufacturers  in  the  flax  industry 
without  detriment  to  consumers  of  our  products  in  the  United  States. 

KATES  RECOMinNDED. 

Paragraph  4d7.  Flax,  not  hackled,  and  tow  of  flax. 

Paragraph  266.  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  *' dressed  line/'  li  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  266.  Hemp,  hackled, known  as  ''dressed  line/'  1  cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  268.  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  composed  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  ixtle, 
tampioo  fibre,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  1  cent  per  ponnd. 

Paragraph  272.  Flax  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  specific  duty  as  provided 
{0  paragraph  274  for  the  thread  contained  in  the  netting,  nets,  webs,  or  seines,  and 
a  addition  thereto  15  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

^^'ftgnkph  274,  Threads^  twines,  or  oords  made  from  yam  not  finer  than  five  lea  or 
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number,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  12  cents  per  poond ;  finer  than  five  lea  or 
number,  an  additional  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  every  lea,  or 
part  of  a  lea,  of  fineness.  Yam  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  valued  at  12  cents 
per  pound  or  less,  6  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  more  than  12  cents  per  pound,  50 per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  277.  All  mann&ctures  ot  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fibre,  except 
cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  cither  of  them,  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Smith  &  Dove  MANUFACTUBiwa  Co., 
By  J.  W.  Bell,  Assktant  Treasurer. 

SATES  BECOMMEVDED  BT  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  OF  XEABHY,  V.  J. 

Eeabnt,  N.  J.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  place  before  you  our  ideas  on  the  tariff,  taking 
up  the  clauses  in  which  we  are  interested  in  regular  order. 

Paragraphs  265  and  266.  It  is  important  that  thesQ  duties  shoald 
not  be  reduced,  as  they  are  the  only  protection  that  a  spinner  in  the 
United  States  has  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  firms  who  have  mills 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic.  The  wages  paid  in  dressing  flax  are 
more  than  in  any  other  department  of  a  flax  mill,  and  the  work  is  most 
important,  as  the  sorting  is  done  in  the  same  process  and  on  it  depends 
tbe  regularity  of  the  product.  In  faet,  so  vital  is  this  process  that 
were  the  protection  removed  it  would  compel  the  domestic  spinners  to 
transfer  this  part  of  their  plant  abroad. 

Paragraph  268.  As  worded  at  present,  hemp  and  flax  twine  with 
only  a  small  portion  (say  10  per  cent)  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  ixtle, 
tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn  have  been  brought  in  under 
this  clause. 

Pai*agraph  269.  The  duty  on  netting  which  we  recommend,  15  per 
centum  more  than  the  duty  on  the  thread  of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
just  snfllcient  to  cover  the  difference  of  wages  between  those  paid  here 
and  abroad. 

Paragraph  274.  Our  reason  for  asking  a  change  in  this  clause  is  to 
stop  the  undervaluations  of  threads  that  are  constantly  going  on, 
which  would  be  entirely  prevented  by  a  specific  duty.  The  new  duty 
that  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  would  be  equal,  on  the  general 
average  of  threads,  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  finer  grades  of  twine  are  included  with  the  threads,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  distinction,  some  of  the  finer  twines  being  actually 
a  high  grade  of  thread. 

The  reason  we  ask  for  this  change  in  the  duty  on  yarns  is  that  their 
chief  cost  when  made  from  low-priced  flax  or  tow  is  in  the  labor,  the 
material  being  only  a  small  portion  of  their  cost.  In  several  grades, 
with  the  suggested  duty,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  import  them 
than  to  spin  them  here. 

We  are  prepared  to  support  the  above  statements  and  to  show  you 
confidential  figures  of  actual  labor  costs,  etc.,  whenever  desired. 

RATES  RECOMMENDED. 

Paragraph  265.  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  ''dreased  line/'  one  and  one-half  cents 
pertpound. 

Paragraph  266.  Hemp,  hackled,  known  as  ''dressed  line/'  one  cent  per  ponnd. 

Paragraph  267.  Yarn  made  of  jute,  single,  in  skeins  and  in  the  grey,  not  finer  than 
five  lea  (of  three  hundred  yards)  or  number,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound, 
^ute  -varus  liner  than  five  lea  or  nnmber^  or  if  twisted,  dyed^  or  bleachea,  or  in  an; 
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jaj  ftdvancec]  beyond  Biogle  grey  skeins,  two  and  one- half  cents  per  pound. 
Twines  made  of  J  ate,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  268.  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine,  composed  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  is  tie, 
Umpico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  one  cent  per  ponud. 

Paragraph  269.   Hemp  and  jute  carpets  and  carpetings,  six  cents  per  square  yard. 

Paragraph  272.  Flax  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seiner,  the  speeitic  duty  as  pro- 
vided in  para^aph  274  for  the  thread  contained  in  the  netting,  nets,  webs,  or  soines, 
and  in  addition  tnereto,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  273^.  Linen  hydraulic  hose.  This  paragraph  should  be  omitted  and 
b<^  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  '^  basket  clause '^  at  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

i'aragraph  274.  'Threads,  twines,  or  cords,  made  from  yar..  not  finer  than  five  lea 
(of  three  hundred  yards)  or  number,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  twelve  cents 
per  ponnd.  Finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  an  additional  duty  of  three-quarters  of 
a  cent  per  poand  fur  every  lea,  or  part  of  a  lea  of  fineness. 

Yams  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  valued  at  twelve  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
six  cents  per  jioan^;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  275i«  Tanes,  etc.  There  is  no  need  of  this  clause.  The  articles  named 
in  it  should  be  aUowea  to  go  in  the  **  basket  clause." 

Paragraph  276.  Laces,  Agings,  etc.  If  the  Government  desires  to  increase  its 
revenue,  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  increase  duty  in  this  paragraph,  which 
covers  many  articles  of  Inxuiy,  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  bleached  shirting  linens,  counting  more  than  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  both  warp  and  filling,  and  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  inches  in 
width,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  277.  All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  lute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber 
except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  tliem  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
vaiorooi. 

Marshall  &  Co., 
By  E.  B.  Symington, 

Treasurer. 
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SIATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JOHS  G.  GLABK,  OP  WASHIHGTOIT  COUHTT, 
PA.,  BXPSBSEVnVO  THE  WOOLGROWEBS'  ASSOCIATIOir. 

Wbbnesday,  January  6,  1897. 
Mr.  GLiABK  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  we  are  very  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  coming 
before  yon  this  morning.  I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Washington  County,  Pa.,  representatives  of  the 
Comity  Woolgrowers'  Association.  Mr.  John  M.  Berry  and  Mr.  John 
MacDowell  are  my  associates,  and  we  are  practical  woolgrowers.  We 
come  from  a  woolgrowing  center.  We  have  been  in  the  business  from 
onr  youth,  having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  taking  care  of  our  fathers' 
flocks,  and  having  the  care  of  our  own  flocks  for  perhaps  forty  years  or 
more,  and  we  think  we  understand  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business 
pretty  well;  and  I  might  say  further  that  what  we  have  to  say  is  not 
only  the  feeling  of  our  own  county,  but  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
might  include  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia, 
the  adjoining  States,  and  perhaps  the  woolgrowing  States  of  the  Union, 
for  that  matter,  as  we  think  the  feeling  is  about  one  and  the  same. 

The  necessity  for  protective  duties  on  wool  is  no  longer  questioned. 
The  experiment  of  free  wool  has  convinced  every  one  who  has  giten 
the  subject  any  attention  that  wool  can  not  be  grown  in  this  country 
in  competition  with  foreign  wools.  It  has  brought  destruction  to  a 
large  proportion  of  our  flocks.  It  has  afltorded  no  reasonable  returns 
for  time  and  labor,  and  in  many  cases  has  brought  bankruptcy  and 
distress. 

The  enactment  of  free  wool  was  a  great  crime  against  the  wool- 
growing  part  of  the  community,  and  has  been  a  great  injury  to  all.  It 
directly  reversed  the  policy  under  which  we  had  long  prospered,  and 
turned  the  industry  into  the  hands  of  foreign  producers. 

Under  former  tariff  rates  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  farm  lands 
were  devoted  to  raising  sheep  and  wool.  But  as  one  and  another 
abandons  the  business  they  engage  in  growing  grain  for  market,  or 
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producing  milk  or  butter^  or  anything  that  will  afford  a  living.  The 
change  has  only  destroyed  the  prospects  of  those  already  engaged  in 
these  pursuits.  The  country  is  now  filled  with  farm  produce  of  every 
kind,  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production.  We  have  no  profitable 
use  to  which  we  can  apply  our  farm  lands,  and  they  have  depreciated 
neariy  one-half  in  value.  Give  us  an  opportunity  to  grow  wool  agaiu 
and  a  large  proportion  of  our  lands  will  be  devoted  to  pasturage,  and 
hay  and  grain  will  be  consumed  on  the  farms. 

Our  wool  market  has  never  been  overstocked.  We  have  never  grown 
but  about  one-half  of  the  wool  necessary  to  clothe  ourselves. 

Adequate  protection  to  the  woolgrower  is  the  duty  of  the  incoming 
Administration.  The  large  minority  at  our  late  election  was  a  decision 
in  favor  of  it,  and  the  question  now  before  this  committee  is,  ^<  What 
shall  the  rate  of  duty  bet'' 

We  do  not  ask  an  extreme  measure.  We  want  something  that  will 
commend  itself  when  enforced;  something  that  will  not  only  benefit 
woolgrowers,  but  will  benefit  all.  We  want  a  rate  that  will  perpetuate 
the  business  by  giving  a  living  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Anything 
short  of  this  would  fail  in  its  purpose.  There  is  no  class  of  men  so  well 
qualified  to  decide  the  question  as  those  engaged  in  the  business  and 
have  given  it  their  time  and  attention.  The  National  Woolgrowers' 
Association,  composed  of  practical  men  from  all  over  the  States,  pre- 
pared a  bill  about  one  year  ago  which^in  their  judgment,  would  be  just 
to  all,  and  would  give  fair  compensation  to  woolgrowers.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  this  association  the  same  bill  was  indorsed,  and  we  think  is 
generally  favored  by  those  interested  in  woolgrowing.  It  is  presented 
to  this  committee,  confidently  believing  it  will  fuUy  meet  with  your 
approval. 

It  is  not  an  extreme  measure,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  very  lowest 
rate  that  will  give  encouragement  to  the  industry.  It  will  not  be  bur- 
densome to  any.  The  amount  of  wool  consumed  by  each  family  is  so 
small  that  a  few  cents  duty  per  pound  can  not  make  dear  clothing.  We 
can  refer  you  to  the  times  when  we  had  the  highest  wool  tariff  we  ever 
had  as  the  times  when  the  laboring  man  could  secure  as  much  or  more 
woolen  cloth,  free  from  shoddy,  for  each  day's  labor  than  in  any  othei 
period  of  our  history.  This  was  from  1867  to  1883.  The  duty  on  wool 
under  the  tariff"  of  1867  was  much  higher  than  we  are  asking  now. 
Under  it  the  industry  prospered  as  it  never  did  before  or  since.  The 
change  to  a  lower  rate  in  1883  gave  discouragement  and  reduced  our 
flocks,  and  yet  the  tariff  of  1883  was  but  a  trifle  below  what  we  are 
asking  now.  We  refer  to  this  as  evidence  that  we  are  not  asking  for 
an  extreme  measure. 

Grant  us  this  bill  and  we  believe  this  great  industry  in  which  all  are 
so  much  interested  will  live.  The  importance  of  it  is  above  all  estimate. 
The  clothing  of  our  people  is  almost  as  important  as  supplying  them 
with  food.  Why  should  we  send  millions  of  dollars  annually  abroad  for 
wool,  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  countries,  when  we  have  soil  and  climate 
and  everything  favorable,  and  men  willing  to  work  at  the  lowest  living 
rates  in  producing  it  at  homef 

With  proper  protection  we  will  soon  grow  all  the  wool  necessary  for 
our  own  use.  We  can  grow  it  in  every  grade  and  style,  from  the 
coarsest  to  the  finest.  American-grown  wools  are  conceded  to  be  the 
strongest  and  most  elastic,  and  just  suited  for  good,  durable  clothing. 
To  produce  it  at  home  will  give  employment  to  several  millions  of  our 
citizens  that  otherwise  must  crowd  other  occupations.    We  look  with 
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intense  interest  to  thiB  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  believing  what- 
ever you  recommend  will  be  enacted  into  law  by  Congress.  Many  of 
us  are  holding  onr  flocks  at  a  present  loss  awaiting  your  favorable 
action.  If  you  turn  this  great  industry  over  to  foreign  producers,  it 
will  carry  with  it  a  further  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
We  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all,  and  would  promote  gen- 
eral prosperity,  if  a  tariff  law  were  enacted  that  would  gradually  give 
to  the  woolgrower,  and  also  to  the  wool  manufacturer,  the  full  benelit 
of  oar  home  markets. 

There  is  one  expression  here  that  I  would  qualify  just  a  little:  "The 
duty  on  wool  under  the  tariff  of  1867  was  much  higher  than  we  are 
asking  now.  Under  it  the  industry  prospered  as  it  never  did  before  or 
since.  The  change  to  a  lower  rate  in  1883  gave  discouragement  and 
reduced  our  flocks."  I  suppose  I  ought  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that 
the  flocks  in  the  Middle  States,  and  perhaps  in  New  England,  were 
decreased,  while  at  the  same  time  the  increase  rather  was  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  stntistics  will  show,  I  believe,  that  our  flock 
increased  somewhat  during  the  tariff*  of  1883,  and  the  increase,  we 
think  we  are  safe  in  saying,  was  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and 
not  east. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Everything  was  increased  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  t 

Mr.  GiiABK.  I  think  bo« 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  There  was  a  swift  growth  there! 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  think  so.    I  think  that  was  the  case* 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  I  see  under  class  3  in  1893, 
under  the  act,  125,000,000  pounds  of  wool  were  imxK)rted  at  32  per  cent. 
Now,  of  that  same  class  under  the  act  of  1894,  the  Wilson  bill,  only 
9(i,OUO,000  were  imported.  We  have  less  importations  under  the  free 
list  than  we  had  under  the  dutiable  list  of  32  per  cent,  and  I  do  not 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  I  have  not  looked  into  the  matter,  but  I  would 
answer  that  in  this  way,  that  the  general  depression  of  business  was 
such  that  shippers  and  importers  did  not  see  proper  to  bring  it  in. 

The  Chaibman.  You  refer  to  merino  wool  of  class  3,  and  those  are 
carpet  wools,  and  are  very  nearly  all  imported.  Classes  1  and  2  are 
clothing  wools. 

Mr.  Clabk.  My  understanding  of  that  is  that  the  change  from  tariff 
rates  to  free  wool  was  directly  reversing  the  order  of  things  and  disor- 
ganized the  business  of  the  country  generally.  And  men  did  not  want 
to  import  unless  they  thought  there  wa«  going  to  be  business  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  and  the  people  buy;  but  the  people  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  buy,  they  did  not  want  to  imjwrt,  and  consequently 
there  were  less  imx)ortations. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  make  a  little  more  defi- 
nite, and  put  it  into  a  little  more  certainty,  this  general  statement  you 
made,  that  if  you  can  have  this  tariff  you  suggest  we  can  grow  all  the 
wool  we  need  in  the  United  States.    That  was  your  statement. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  something  equivalent  to  that;  but  I  do  not  know 
I  stated  this  tariff,  but  I  said  if  we  had  a  proper  tariff*. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Perhaps  so.  But  it  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose 
I  want  to  ask  you.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  entire  product  now,  say 
for  1896,  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  if  you  know! 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  I  am  not  much  of  a  statistician. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  270,000,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  Grosybnob.  Assuming  now  that  it  is  270,000,000  poauds,  how 
much  of  it  do  we  consumef 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  consume  in  all  630,000,000  ponnds. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  That  would  leave  350,000,000  we  imported.  What 
length  of  time,  in  your  Judgment,  would  be  a  satisfactory  time  required 
in  order  to  put  the  country  in  a  condition  to  produce  that  amount  of 
wool  f 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  others  here  who  can  answer  that  question 
better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Olark.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  give  ray  attention  to  the  farm,  chiefly, 
rather  than  to  statistics. 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Assuming  that  it  will  take  four  years,  what  prop- 
osition do  you  intend  to  offer  between  now  and  four  years  hence  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  wool! 

Mr.  Olark.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Orosvenor.  Assuming  that  we  put  a  tariff  now  that  would  be 
practically  or  largely  prohibitory,  and  we  required  350,000,000  pounds 
of  imported  wool  in  1897,  and  that  it  would  take  four  years  to  put  the 
country  in  the  matter  of  flocks  in  a  condition  to  produce  the  wool  neces- 
sary for  the  country's  use,  what  do  you  proi)ose  for  the  time  between 
now  and  then  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  could  not  make  any  definite  answer  in  regard  to 
time,  but  my  idea  about  it  would  be  that  in  all  probability  foreign  wool 
would  be  imported  here  extensively  until  we  had  the  tariff  regulation, 
that  the  country  would  be  so  filled  with  goods,  cloth,  etc.,  we  could  not 
count  on  much  of  anything  in  a  year  perhaps. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Very  well;  that  would  be  one  year,  and  by  that 
time  would  your  flocks  begin  to  increase f 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  just  depend  upon  the  faith  the  growers  would 
have  in  the  stability  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  the  higher  the  tariff— assuming  that  it  would 
become  what  would  be  called  a  high  tarifi— the  less  certainty  of  sta- 
bility, would  there  not! 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  the  highest  tariff  we 
ever  had  continued  much  the  longest.  I  believe  the  tariff  of  1867  was 
as  high  as  the  tariff  of  1842,  but  I  think  the  history  will  back  me  up  in 
it ;  the  tariff'  of  1842  was  quite  a  high  wool  tariff  and  gave  great  impetus 
to  the  business  for  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  The  tariff  of  1842  appears  to  have  been  7  cents  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  posted  on  what  it  was.  I  was  a 
young  man  at  the  time,  having  charge  of  my  father's  flocks,  and  it  was 
considered  a  good  thing,  I  know;  and  the  tariff' of  1847  brought  a  loss 
and  depression  somewhat  similar  to  free  wool,  and  sheep  were  almost 
given  away  then  for  a  while,  and  business  of  the  country  generally 
stopped.  In  our  manufacturing  city  of  Pittsburg  the  mills  were  all  in 
full  blast  and  many  new  ones  were  built  after  the  tariff  of  1842,  as  it 
gave  good  protection  to  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  DoLLivER.  The  tariff  of  1842  appears  to  have  been  3  cents  per 
pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  tariff  of 
1846  and  1857  New  England  was  substantially  for  free  wool!  The 
Maine  Representatives  all  voted  for  it,  I  believe,  except  one! 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  suppose  that  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
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mann&ctnrers,  perhaps.  I  think  they  formerly  had  the  impression  that 
free  wool  would  be  a  benefit.  I  believe  most  of  them  now  think  that 
free  wool  is  not  beneficial  and  they  would  prefer  a  tariff  in  order  to  have 
the  domestic  wool.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  not  true  in  manufacturing  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  foreign  wool  to  mix  with  the  American  woolf 

Mr.  Clark.  The  American  wool  is  grown  just  as  fine  as  the  Austra- 
liaii  wool  or  any  other  wool.  The  Australian  sheep  were  very  largely 
imported  firom  the  United  States,  according  to  my  understanding,  and 
oar  country  at  one  time  produced  but  very  little  wool  under  3X,  as  fine 
as  any  Australian  wool  coming  in.  Mr.  McDowell  is  a  better  author- 
ity in  regard  to  the  amount.  How  much  is  it  we  used  to  receive  f  Is 
Air.  McDowell  in  the  house  f 

Mr.  TAWTfBY.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  f 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  sheep  grower  and  farmer  and  live  on  my  farm. 

Mr.  Tawitet.  And  as  likely  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  a  manu- 
re turert 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  aU  my  life  and  have  taken  care 
of  sheep  firom  the  time  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  true  now  we  do  not  raise  the  wool  of  the  character 
which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer  f 

Mr.  Clark.  I  might  answer  in  this  way:  The  war  brought  about  a 
different  state  of  things.  Our  Washington  County  wools  and  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  wools,  the  general  characteristic  was  a  Saxony  wool, 
which  is  very  fine  and  light,  making  the  finest  quality  of  broadcloth 
and  doeskins,  and  that  kind  of  goods.  Now,  the  war  brought  about  a 
change  there  because  the  heavy,  coarse  wool  would  bring  f  1  a  pound, 
and  it  continued  up  through  war  times  for  some  years.  Then  the  fashion 
changed,  and  coarse  goods  became  fashionable,  and  people  have  been 
asking  for  and  obtaining  an  increased  weight  for  years,  ever  since  the 
war,  I  might  say,  which  is  thirty  years  or  more,  and  the  character  of 
the  wool  now  is  of  a  coarser  type  than  it  was  then,  and  yet  it  is  as  fine 
as  a  great  many  of  the  samples  of  Australian  wool  I  have  seen.  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  bulk,  but  I  have  seen  sx>ecimen8. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Did  not  sheep  husbandry  decline  under  the  tariff 
rate  which  preceded  the  McKinley  billf  Ton  say  in  your  State  it  was 
not  what  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  under  any  kind  of 
tariff! 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  it  is  not;  but  I  would  say  this  in  explanation,  that 
Washington  County,  which  was  a  very  central  woolgrowing  point, 
number^  sheep  by  hundreds  of  thousands  at  one  time 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  that  fell  off  before  the  tariff  was  reduced,  did  it 
not! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  going  to  explain  that  the  development  of  oil  and 
gas  right  in  the  center  of  the  county  and  over  a  great  deal  of  it  caused 
a  great  deal  of  this  decline,  but  it  has  declined  since  very  materially, 
tenfold 

Mr.  McMiLLm.  Did  it  not  decline  outside  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields 
as  well! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  prepared  tor  say  it  did;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that.  I  hardly  think  it  did  except — well,  there  are  several  things 
to  he  considered.  We  have  had  a  great  many  manufacturing  plants 
come  in  along  the  Monongahela  River,  and  in  the  easteru  end  of  th^ 
eonnty  the  sheep  husband^  has  passed  away. 
T  H 85 
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Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Toar  land  has  become  more  valuable  for  other  nsesf 

Mr.  Glabk.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  any  use  now  we  can  apply  it  to. 
We  have  too  much  farm  produce  and  no  market  for  it  since  the  sheep 
have  been  reduced.  That  is  what  I  set  forth  in  the  paper.  I  was  going 
to  say  it  is  a  great  coal  county,  and  the  sheep  industry  and  the  mining 
industry  do  not  work  together.  There  are  too  many  dogs,  you  ander- 
stand. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  will  reduce  the  number ; 
that  an  increase  of  rates  will  reduce  the  number! 

Mr.  Olabk.  Will  reduce  what! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Reduce  the  number  of  dogs;  you  say  there  are  too 
many  dogs. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  only  in  a  certain  portion  along  the  eastern  bor- 
der, along  the  Monongahela  Eiver.  If  we  had  a  tariff  on  which  vre 
could  live  we  would  see  that  some  dogs  did  not  live,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  will  ask  one  question  for  information.  On  page 
10,  we  see  ^<  manufactures  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsteds, 
hair  of  the  camel,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,"  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say 
*'of  a  specific  value  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  yard,"  and  in  1893  there 
was  imported  14,640,885  yards.  Now  in  1895  it  was  very  much  less, 
1,841,000  yards.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  was  not  that  deficiency  made 
up  by  American  manufacturers! 

The  Ghaibman.  1896  is  the  full  year;  for  1895  there  are  only  ten 
months. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  What  I  referred  to  is  the  cheaper  goods  worn  by 
what  is  called  the  common  people  of  the  country.  And  let  me  ask  this 
question  too:  Is  it  not  true  that  giving  free  wool  has  gone  very  far  to 
clothe  the  laboring  people  of  the  country  at  a  very  much  less  ccstf 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  they  clothed  with  wool  or  shoddy! 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Under  free  wool  they  are  clothed  with  wool  and 
under  high  tariff  they  are  clothed  with  shoddy. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  hear  laboring  men  in  my  community  say  it  is  the 
dearest  clothing  they  ever  bought;  that  it  would  hardly  stand  carrying 
home.    It  is  made  of  hair  and  shoddy,  with  a  mixture 

Mr.  Patne.  And  the  price  seems  to  bear  out  that  statement. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be  made  of  shoddy 
with  free  wool  than  with  a  highly  taxed  wool! 

Mr.  Clabk.  With  free  wool  there  was  introduced  some  20^000,000 
pounds  of  foreign  shoddy,  rags,  and  waste.  The  introduction  of  free 
wool  increased  the  importation  of  shoddy  and  rags  to  a  great  extent. 
I  think  it  was  not  often  that  we  imported  more  than  a  miUion  pounds. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  the  question  of  the  manufactures  of  wool  comes 
up  to-morrow,  and  these  questions  could  be  deferred  until  then. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  thankfrd  for  die  hearing  you 
have  given  me. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  LAWEENCE,  OF  BELLEFOHTAnTE, 
OmO,  PBESIBEHT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  W00LGB0WEE8'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1897. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  for  your  convenience  1  have  prepared  in  written 
form  the  argument  which  I  desire  to  make  in  support  of  a  wool-tariff 
bill  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  your  consideration.  It  will 
require  more  than  two  hours  for  me  to  read  my  entire  argument,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  I  have  agreed  to  con- 
dense my  remarks,  or  rather  to  give  the  points  of  my  written  argument 
and  limit  the  time  to  one  hour. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  whole  argument  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  As  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  TtJENEB.  Do  you  desire  more  time! 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  would  like  to  have  more  time,  but 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important  subject,  and  I  would 
be  glad  if  the  gentleman  could  be  given  more  time. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  state  that,  by  arrangement,  there  are  (luite  a 
number  of  parties  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  gentleman  has  been  identified  with  this  subject 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  would  like  for  him  to  be  heard  in  full. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  assume  more  wisdom  than  other 
people,  but  for  ten  years  I  have  devoted  a  portion  of  each  year  to  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  the  wool  tariff.  I  believe  that,  owing  to  the 
investigations  I  have  made,  I  have  something  to  say  which  will  aid  you 
in  your  investigation,  and  if,  when  this  matter  shall  be  i)rinted,  those 
of  you  who  desire  to  fully  investigate  the  subject  will  read  what  I  have 
prepared  and  refer  to  the  authorities  which  I  have  given  in  my  argu- 
ment, it  will  aid  you  very  much  upon  every  point  which  arises  in  this 
discussion ;  but  I  will  proceed  now  upon  the  theory  I  am  only  to  give 
the  points  of  my  argument  and  limit  myself  to  one  hour. 

[Mr.  Lawrence  read  extracts  from  his  written  statement,  which  will 
be  found  below  in  full.] 

On  behalf  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  and  by  direction 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  I  present  to  you  the  draft 
of  a  wool  tariff  bill,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  your  approval,  the 
sanction  of  Congress  and  of  the  incoming  President. 

It  is  so  moderate  in  the  measure  of  protective  benefit  it  will  give  to 
woolgrowers  that  we  hope  it  will  encounter  no  opposition  from  any 
portion  of  those  engaged  in  the  allied  industry  of  wool  manufacturing, 
at  least  not  from  those  who  on  principle  believe  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  general  policy  ol  a  protective  tariff. 

In  view  of  the  result  of  the  recent  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections,  with  a  popular  verdict  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy,  we 
may  even  hoi)e  that  those  honorable  gentlemen  who  honestly  believe  in 
free  trade,  or  a  tariff'  for  revenue  only,  will  lend  their  influence  in  favor 
of  securing  for  woolgrowers  a  measure  of  protection  equal  to  that 
which  will  be  accorded  to  the  most  favored  of  other  industries. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  the  newspapers  to  publish,  as  they  have 
done,  a  rex>orted  interview  with  the  honorable  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  is  represented  as  saying: 

Protection  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  bill  which  will  he  introduced  in  the  next 
Congrese.    Protectiou  to  Ameiican  industries  will  be  the  actuating  motive  in  framing 
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tT'e  bill,  and  that  protection  \rhioli  is  needed  will  be  given.  It  matteiB  not 
whether  the  duties  necessary  to  2 ive  that  protection  be  high  or  low ;  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.    It  is  protection  that  we  are  after. 

This  meets  the  wishes  of  woolgrowers;  ^'It  is  protection  that  we  are 
after.'^ 

Intelligent  men  will  not  be  alarmed  at  fignres  stating  percentages  of 
duty  on  the  value  of  articles  imported.  The  lower  the  world's  market 
valae  of  a  commodity  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  an  enlarged 
measure  of  protection. 

The  bill  we  present  comes  to  this  committee  and  to  Congress  twice 
indorsed,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  by  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association— once  at  its  session,  December,  1895,  and  then  at  its  session, 
December,  1896. 

It  comes  indorsed  by  that  large,  intelligent,  and  respectable  body, 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  session 
at  Indianapolis,  November  10-13, 1896,  with  only  two  or  three  dissent- 
ing votes;  it  comes  unanimously  indorsed  by  that  other  intelligent, 
numerous,  and  respectable  body,  the  Ohio  State  Grange  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  at  its  ses^sion  in  Bellefontaine,  December'10-13, 1896,  and 
it  has  the  general  sanction  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 
These  indorsements  represent  men  of  all  political  parties;  they  repre- 
sent every  locality  in  the  United  States. 

No  other  industry  asking  protection  comes  to  Congress  with  such 
ample  indorsements;  no  other  has  behind  it  such  voting  power,  such 
unanimity  of  purpose.  It  comes  with  no  mere  local  or  sectional  indorse- 
ment from  a  selfish  few,  dominated  by  greed  and  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others,  and  it  hopes  to  find  no  such  opposition. 

WOOL  BEALBES. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  a  fair  measure  of  protection,  woolgrowers  may 
hope  for  the  aid  of  commission  wool  mbbchants  who  are  not  imx>ort- 
ers.  Woolgrowers  and  wool  merchants  have  interests  in  common ;  their 
respective  pursuits  are  based  on  the  same  industry,  and  hence  they 
should  be  allies. 

If  the  time  required  to  present  the  claims  of  woolgrowers  seems  lon£r, 
it  may  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  sheep  husbandry  in  its  relation  to 
the  tariff,  and  protective  benefits,  is  more  complex,  requires  more 
research,  and  is  more  difficult  to  explain  and  be  understood  than  any 
other  item  in  the  whole  dutiable  list. 

I  have  spent  much  time  in  each  of  more  than  ten  years  in  somewhat 
diligent  study  and  research  on  the  subject,  and  I  may  hope  to  aid  you 
in  some  measure  in  reaching  just  conclusions. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  some  of  the  considerations  will  now 
be  presented  on  which  woolgrowers  ask  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Some  of  these  will  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  and  especially  in  Chapter  VII,  pages  117-132. 

I.  AMERICAN  WOOLGROWBHS  CAN  SOON  SUPPLY  ALL  NEEDED  WOOLS. 

1.  How  much  is  needed. — ^The  people  of  the  United  States  under  normal 
conditions  need  for  consumption  annually  about  9  pounds  of  raw  wool 
per  capita,  or  630,000,000  pounds,  which  would  require  for  its  production 
about  110,000,000  sheep.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty- fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  1896,  pp.  29, 113,  153.) 

2.  Capacity  to  produce  troofe.— This  country  has  an  abundance  of  soils, 
climates,  vast  areas  of  lands  adapted  to  pasturage,  the  production  of  hay 
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and  other  winter  feed,  and  people  skilled  in  sheep  husbandry  sufficient  in 
noinb^^s,  to  produce  all  wools  of  every  variety  to  supply  all  American 
needs  and  vastly  more.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty -fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  1896,  pp.  28.) 

At  one  time  there  were  some  x>eraons  who  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  practicable  or,  at  least,  desirable  to  supply  ali  needed  so-called  carpet 
wools,  but  this  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question.  With  an  adequate^ 
Dumber  of  sheep,  including  those  o&  the  mutton  breeds,  and  the  coarse 
^'common"  sheep,  the  supply  of  carpet  wools  would  be  more  than  abun- 
dant. The  belly,  neck  and  ^^  breech"  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds — at  least 
one-tenth  of  each  fleece — ^would  more  than  fill  the  place  of  Donskoi  and 
other  foreign  so-called  carpet  wools,  which  with  the  coarse  fleeces  of 
abundant  flocks,  would  leave  no  need  of  imports  from  any  country. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  1896, 
pp.  28,  29,  120.) 

3.  Number  of  sheq9. — There  are  in  this  country  now  not  the  110,- 
000,000  sheep  needed,  but  at  most  only  36,464,405,  producing  272,674,708 
pounds  of  raw  wool,  or  115,284,679  scoared  pounds. — (Senate  Doc. 
No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  p.  29, 103, 150, 164, 177.) 

Thus  the  deficiency  in  number  of  sheep  is  73,535,595  and  in  annual 
wool  product  357,525,292  pounds. 

n.  WHY  WE  DO  NOT  HAVE  SUPFICIBNT  SHEEP. 

1.  Inadequate  protection. — Why  this  deficiency,  is  an  inquiry  not  difil- 
oult  to  answer. 

William  F.  Switzler,  the  Democratic  Ohief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics in  the  Treasury  Department,  in  his  Special  Beport  on  Wool  and 
Manufactures  in  1887,  shows  that  without  an  adequately  protective  tariff 
woolgrowersin  the  United  States  can  not  compete  with  those  in  Austral- 
asia, Argentina,  and  South  Africa,  having  the  advantages  of  cheaper 
pasturage,  milder  climate,  requiring  little  or  no  winter  feeding,  and 
eheax>er  labor. 

Since  the  act  of  1867  we  have  never  had  an  adequate  sufficient  pro- 
tective tariff.  My  friend  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  who  sits  before  me,  has 
rendered  great  services  to  the  wool  industry,  but  he  is  now,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  not  entirely  in  line  with  us.  He  has  demonstrated  if  the  act  of 
1867  had  continued  in  force,  long  before  this  we  would  have  had  all  the 
sheep  required  to  produce  all  the  wool  needed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Let  me  suggest,  would  it  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
let  me  go  through  and  then  answer  any  questions  which  may  be  asked  f 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  As  you  prefer.  My  only  reason  for  it  was  that  it  had 
been  indicated  you  were  only  to  have  one  hour  and  you  were  going  to 
cut  your  remarks,  and  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
additional  time  for  questions. 

The  Ohatbman.  There  will  be  a  time  ibr  questions. 

Ur.  Lawbence.  And  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  you  let  me  get  through  with  my  line  of  argument. 

He  says,  meaning,  of  course,  without  a  protective  tarifif: 

It  is  idle  to  talk  aboat  raising  sheep  in  Europe  or  this  country  to  compete  with 
t^th  Africa,  the  Platte  country,  or  Australasia.     (Page  XL VI.) 

He  says  in  these  countries  ^*  laborers  are  at  best  semibarbarians  or 
peons,"  and  that  woolgrowers  there  Have  "  immense  plains  of  cheap 
lands  and  torrid  climate."    And  he  adds  that — 

In  Australia  the  plains  devoted  to  sheep  raising  are  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
fc  few  who  have  perpetual  leases  of  immense  tracts  of  Government  lands  at  low  rates. 
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The  rates  are  even  less  than  the  taxes  in  some  of  our  States.  (Senate 
Mis.  Doc.  35,  Fifty- third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  1894,  pp. 
36,  68,  98,  246.) 

ni.   SHEEP   IN  THE  WORLD. 

1.  Statistics. — statistics  show  that  the  total  numbers  of  sheep  in  the 
world,  so  far  sls  reported,  are  532,239,166,  and  of  these  there  are  sheep 
located  as  follows:  (Senate  Document  Ko.  17, 1896,  p.  161.) 

AuBtralaeia 121,165,477 

Africa 34,994,957 

South  America 89,360,010 

ABia 59,379,232 

Of  South  American  sheep  Argentina  has  70,453,665  and  Uruguay 
12,249,787.  The  sheep  in  China  are  not  included  in  any  statistics,  bat 
their  number  is  understood  to  be  very  large. 

2.  Two  considerations. — There  are  two  considerations  in  this  connec- 
tion very  important  to  be  kept  in  mind : 

(1)  That  the  deficiency  of  wool  in  the  United  States  can  be  chiefly- 
supplied  either  from  South  America,  especially  including  Argentina,  or 
from  Australasia.  We  are  not  limited  to  one  source  of  supply ;  we  can 
choose  either,  as  our  interests  may  require. 

(2)  While  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  wool  supply  produced  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  an  overproduction  in  the  world's  supply,  which 
has  reduced  the  world^s  prices  so  low  as  to  require  enlarged  protection, 
especially  since  1890.    Thus 

Messrs.  Helmutli,  Schwartze  &.  Co.,  of  London,  in  their  March,  1896,  circular,  sbo^w 
that  the  world's  supply  of  wool  from  1891  to  1895  had  increased  from  2^121,000,000 
pounds  to  2,342,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  in  the  world's  supply  in  four  years  of 
221,000^000 pounds.  The  effect  of  this  enoruious  increase  in  the  supply  upon  European 
markets  was  to  depress  the  foreign  price  of  wool  from  £13  Is.  2a.  per  bale  in  1891, 
to  only  £11  ])er  bale  in  1895,  a  decline  of  over  18  per  cent.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  then  221,000,000  pounds  more  wool  in  the  world  than  the 
woolen  machinery  of  the  world  could  consume.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  1895, 
pp.  31-51, 101 ;  Senate  Document  No.  17, 1896,  p.  153;  Bulletin  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  June,  1895.) 

And  the  secretary  of  the  !N"ational  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers says : 

The  development  of  wool-growing  in  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  bae 
been  enormous.  The  opening  up  of  new  countries  in  the  East  by  improved  transpor- 
tation facilities  has  superimposed  upon  this  incrcising  production  millions  of  pounds 
of  raw  material  not  formerly  available.  (Bulletin  of  the  Association,  September, 
1896.) 

IV.  HOW  SOON  CAN  AMERICAN  WOOLGBOWERS  SUPPLY  ALL  NEEDED 

WOOLS? 

1.  In  Four  Years. — Of  our  American  sheep,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
there  are  20,000,000  breeding  ewes.  With  these,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  increase  by  geometrical  progression,  can  and,  under  "the  most 
ample  protection,"  will  reach  the  number  of  sheep  required  to  supply 
all  American  needs  in  four  years  from  the  time  when  such  protection 
will  be  fully  operative,  by  relief  from  excessive  imports  of  wool  and 
woolen  manufactures  under  the  free  wool  act  of  1894. 

2,  Mexican  breeding  ewes. — If  paragraph  15  of  the  woolgrowers  pro- 
posed tariff  bill  should  be  agreed  to,  admitting  free  of  duty  for  two 
years  Mexican  breeding  owes,  the  requisite  number  can  be  reached  in 
less  than  four  years.  Statistics  of  sheep  in  Mexico  are  not  attainable, 
but  the  number  is  large — chiefly  the  native  Mexican  carpet  wool  sheep. 
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(Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  p.  77;  Senate  Document  'So.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  December,  1896,  p.  35,  and  see  p.  114.) 

y.  AMEBIOAN   WOOLOBOWEBS   PBODUOE    THE   BEST  WOOLS    IN    THE 

WOBLD. 

The  estimate  of  wool  consumption  in  the  United  States  includes  wool 
imported  in  the  form  of  worsted  and  woolen  manufactures.  (Senate 
Docoment  Ko.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  December, 
1896,  pp.  29, 1 13, 114, 163, 154.) 

Bat  ^Mhe  most  ample  protection"  contemplates  a  time  soon  to  arrive 
when  the  allied  industries  of  woolgrowing  and  wool  manufacturing 
will  supply  substantially  ALL  needed  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures 
and  the  wool  required  for  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  shown  that  American  woolgrowers  produce  the  best 
WOOLS  GBOWN  IN  THE  WOBLD,  and  as  we  excel  in  all  we  undertake, 
we  will  produce  the  coarsest  and  worst  that  can  be  desired  by  carpet 
manufacturers.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
eessioD,  pp.  149,  156,  249;  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  pp.  24,  64;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  124,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  99.) 

At  the  exposition  in  Australia  some  years  ago  Ohio  wools  took  the 
first  premium,  and  Ohio  and  States  similarly  situated  to-day  grow  wool 
with  the  best  fiber  in  the  world. 

TI.   A])CEBIGAN  WOOL  MANUFAOTUBEBS  OAN  MAKE  ALL  NEEDED 
MAWUPACTUBES  AS  GOOD  AS   ANY  MADE  IN  ETTBOPE. 

1.  Evidence  of  this. — It  is  also  proved  that  American  wool  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  make  every  kind  of  grade  of  woolen  goods,  at  least 
just  as  good  as  are  made  in  Europe.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  1894,  p.  67 ;  Senate  Mis.  Doc 
No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  24.  Tariflf  Hearings 
before  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Fifty-third  Congress, 
September  12, 1893,  p.  984.  Boston  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  December,  1893,  p.  278;  Swetzler's  United 
States  Treasury  Department  Wool  Eeport,  1887,  p.  xxxvi;  Special 
Beport  on  history  and  condition  of  Sheep  Husbandry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1892,  p.  240.) 

And  the  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
says  (September,  1896,  Bulletin): 

We  haye  in  this  country  enough  woolen  machinery  to  manufacture  all  the  woolen 
goods  our  people  can  consume.    Bat  we  have  no  use  for  it  under  the  present  tariff. 

Vn.  EASTERN  MANUFACTUBERS  SHOULD  AID  IN  OIVINO  TO  WOOL  THE 
MOST  AMPLE  PROTECTION. 

1.  Why. — As  population  and  demand  increase,  wool  manufacturing 
will  increase,  and  tcith  adeqv4ite  wool  protection  the  Eastern  States 
will  retain  and  enlarge  their  manufacturing  capacity  so  as  substantially 
to  continue  them  as  the  great  American  manufacturing  States. 

2.  Western  wool  manufacturing:—  With  inadequate  protection  for  sheep 
husbandry^  wool  manufacturing  will  be  driven  into  iJie  interior  of  the 
country — driven  to  enable  the  wool  industry  to  live — barely  live,  to  a  Urn- 
ted  extent^for  some  kinds  of  wool,  by  the  advantage  of  being  near  the 
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source  of  supply.  The  mutual  interests  of  all  sections  will  thus  be  pro- 
moted by  ^'the  most  ample  protection  for  wool.''  Aside  from  the 
advantage  to  the  Eastern  States  of  retaining  their  manufacturing 
supremacy,  it  is  a  fact  also  that  manufactures  prosx)ered  most  when 
sheep  husbandry  was  protected  most. 

3.  The  protective  policy  can  not  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  wool- 
growers. — ^There  are  other  considerations  which  appeal  to  wool  manu- 
facturers, especially  those  in  the  East — apolitical  considerations — con- 
siderations of  public  policy— of  sound  political  economy. 

4.  Woolgrowers  elected  MoKinley. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  election  of  William  McKinley  was  saved  by  the  votes  of  (1)  Demo- 
cratic farmers  who  favor  protection  for  woolj  and  (2)  by  Bepublicajis 
who  would  have  voted  for  Bryan  and  free  silver  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  deemed  the  promised  <<most  ample  protection  for  wool"  more 
important  than  free  silver.  The  protective  policy  can  not  be  safe 
unless  the  firee-silver  woolgrowers  who  voted  for  McKinley  now 
receive  that  promised  ^^most  ample  protection  for  wool"  which  will 
place  their  industry  upon  a  footing  upon  which  it  can  survive.  We 
must  have  the  most  ample  protection  or  two  years  hifnce  we  will  have 
a  free-silver  Congress  and  four  years  hence  will  have  what  is  worse,  a 
free-silver  Congress  and  President,  both. 

5.  The  gold  premium  and  protection. — Thus,  an  eminent  Bepublican 
wool  merchant,  Theodore  Justice,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1896,  forcibly  and  correctly  said : 

The  woolgrowers  were  tempted  by  the  proposition  that  Bryan's  election  meant  a 
premium  of  50  per  cent  or  more  upon  gold,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  that  much  tariff 
protection,  as  the  duties  as  well  as  the  cost  of  importing  wool  would  be  payable  in 
gold,  but  they  never  forgot  that  Bryan  voted  for  the  Wilson  bill  which  destroyed 
one-third  of  this  great  industry  and  closed  one-half  of  the  American  woolen  mills, 
and  thus  destroyed,  to  this  extent,  the  only  market  the  American  woolgrowers  ever 
had  for  their  wool. 

On  the  other  hand,  McKinley  favored  not  only  protection  for  wool,  but  under  the 
McKinley  law  the  factories  were  running  night  and  day ;  and  enough  woolgrowers  in 
these  States,  with  free-silver  leanings,  voted  for  McKinley  in  their  struggle  for  life  to  elect 
him,  and  his  election  was  due  to  the  McKinley  protection  which  woolgrowers  in  those  doee 
States  believe  in. 

He  refers  to  the  six  States  carried  for  McKinley  by  meager  ms^orities. 
(See  Senate  Document  Ko.  17,  December,  1896,  chapter  3,  and  pp.  30, 
70,  79,  86,  94. 115, 179.) 

6.  Bimetallism  and  wool  protection. — Even  free  traders,  who  deem 
international  bimetallism  of  more  importance  than  free  trade,  are 
interested  in  according  to  woolgrowers  all  the  reasonably  fair  legislation 
they  ask.  And  those  who  believe  protection  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  American  industries  can  not  afford  to  put  this  policy  in  peril  by  any 
halfway  measure  of  protection  for  sheep  husbandry.  These  are  ques- 
tions which  rise  above  party  politics;  they  are  questions  which  com- 
mand the  attention  and  respect  of  statesmen  and  political  economists. 

7.  Do  not  drive  woolgrowers  away  from  a  protective  tariff. — ^If  wool- 
growers  are  denied  ^^  the  most  ample  protection,"  they  will,  I  fear,  be 
driven  to  inquire  whether  free  silver,  with  a  gold-premium  protection  of 
50  per  cent,  is  not  more  desirable  than  inadequate  protection,  which  is 
practically  but  little  if  any  better  than  free  wool.  They  have  already 
seen  Mexico  under  free  silver  importing  our  wools  into  that  country. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17, 1896,  pp.  130, 150.) 

As  an  advocate  of  "sound  money" — the  money  of  international 
bimetallism — I  may  fear  results,  and  even  predict  the  danger  of  their 
coming  when  I  may  desire  to  avert  them. 
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VIIL  How  **THBMOST  AMPLE  PBOTBCTION''  FOE  THE  ALLIED  INDUS- 
TBIBS  OP  8HEBP  HUSBANDBT  AND  WOOL  MANUPACTUBINO  WILL 
PBOMOTB  THE  PBOSPBBITY  OP  THE  WHOLE  COUNTBY. 

1.  Imparts  of  wool  and  ifianufacturesj  1895-96, — ^The  imports  of  wool 
and  wool  manufactares  for  the  fiscal  years  1895  and  1896  were  as 
follows: 

Total  imparts  of  wool  for  twelve  montha  ending  June  SO. 


Year. 

QnAnUty. 

Valae. 

18B6 

Pounds. 
191.326,243 
230,811,473 

•23,096,224 

UM 

32,451,342 

InereMe  30,485,230  pounds,  or  20f  per  cent,  over  1895. 

Total  importa  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 

18» $36,542,396 

1»6 53,494,193 

Increase  $16,961,797,  or  46^  per  cent,  over  1895. 

These  Yalaes,  especially  of  wool  inaiinfactares,  are  (1)  underestimates 
to  evade  the  ad  valorem  daties,  and  (2)  are,  of  course,  below  the  Amer- 
ican Yalne.  The  real  American  value  of  imported  wool  manufactures 
for  1896  was  all  of  $70,000,000.  The  value  of  wool  imports,  as  stated,  was 
t^,451,242.  Here,  then,  are  products  of  agriculture  and  of  labor  over 
$100,000,000  in  one  year  transferred  firom  American  woolgrowers,  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  and  American  industry  to  alien  hands,  while  our 
own  citizens  were  absolutely  idle,  unemployed  in  sufiBcient  numbers  to 
have  furnished  all  American  needs.  And  all  this  was  lost  to  our  own 
people  not  merely  (1)  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  tarifif  Act  of  1894,  but  (2) 
in  large  part  by  the  ruinously  low- wool  tariff  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1883,  and  (3)  defects  in  the  McEinley  Act  of  October  1, 1890,  for  aU 
which  Republicans  were  responsible. 

2.  All  needed  should  be  produced  here. — The  aim  of  '<the  most  ample 
protection"  is,  and  its  effect  would  speedily  be,  to  give  not  one  Ameri- 
can dollar,  either  of  gold  or  of  silver,  to  any  foreign  country  for  any 
poond  of  wool  or  woolen  manufactures,  but  to  bring  the  era  of  indus- 
trial indei)endence  for  all  these  products.  Give  the  woolgrowers  their 
just  demands  and  this  golden  age  will  speedily  dawn.  Then  wool- 
growers  and  other  farmers,  and  by  the  <<  interdependence  of  all  indus- 
triesy"  those  engaged  in  all  productive  pursuits,  will  be  able  to  enlarge 
the  market  for  manufactured  woolen  and  other  products,  and  an  era  of 
prosperity  will  come — 

To  Mcatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

IX.  SEASONS    PECXJLLA.B    TO    SHEEP    HUSBANDBT    WHICH     GIVE    IT 
ESPECIAL  CLAIMS  TO  PBOTECTION. 

There  are  some  reasons  applicable  to  sheep  husbandry  in  favor  of 
^^the  most  ample  protection''  which  do  not  apply  to  any  other  industry. 
Three  of  these  will  be  named : 

1.  It  is  the  only  absolutely  national  industry. 

It  is  adapted  to  every  State  and  Territory,  and  to  nearly  every  county 
in  all.  Every  citizen  must  have  food  and  clothing,  and  it  furnishes  the 
materials  for  both.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  !No.  35^  Fifty-third  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  January;  1891;  pp.  7,  111.) 
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Its  blessings  reach  every  locality,  all  classes  of  people;  they  follow 
the  tide  of  population  and  the  advance  of  our  civilization,  wherever 
new  habitations  are  made  to  share  the  benefactions  of  republican 
institutions. 

2.  It  is  almost  the  only  industry  which  has  been  denied  adequate 
protection  when  the  policy  of  protection  had  the  support  of  the  execa- 
tive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 

(1)  The  wool  tariff  act  of  March  2, 1867,  enacted  with  the  general 
sanction  of  wool  manufacturers,  was  ample  for  conditions  then  existing. 
Under  it  the  prices  of  wool  were  fairly  remunerative.  Sheep  increased 
from  28,477,951  in  1870,  producing  100,102,387  pounds  of  wool,  to 
60,626,626  in  1884,  producing  308,000,000  pounds.  In  four  years,  from 
January,  1880,  to  January,  1884,  sheep  increased  in  number  24  percent. 

2.  Under  it  wool  manufacturers  prospered  as  never  before,  because 
prosperity  for  the  wool  industry  gave  a  capacity  to  buy  their  products. 

(2)  In  the  midst  of  prosperity,  the  wool  industry  in  the  house  of 
its  professed  friends  received  a  cruel,  unjust,  unnecessary,  ruinous  blow 
in  the  reduced  wool  tariff  of  March  3,  1883.  Under  it  sheep  declined 
in  number  from  50,626,626  in  1884,  with  a  wool  clip  of  308,0r)0,0OO 
pounds,  to  only  43,431,136  in  1891,  producing  286,000,000  pounds. 

(3)  Then  came  the  McKinley  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  moderately 
protective  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author,  but  (1)  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  ^^skirting  clause,"  and  (2)  ad  valorem  duties  on 
third-class  wools,  and  in  part  (3)  by  conditions  arising  after  its  passage — 
the  decline  in  the  world's  prices  of  wools — it  became  ineffectual  to  afford 
adequate  protection.  Under  it  wool  prices  went  down  and  down  until 
they  would  no  longer  repay  the  cost  of  production ;  and  even  in  Texas, 
where  the  expenses  of  caring  for  sheep  were  less  than  in  most  States, 
sheep  declined  in  numbers  and  value.  (As  to  Texas,  see  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  17, 1895,  pp.  181, 209-211;  as  to  wool  prices,  see  Senate  Docu- 
ment 'So.  17,  pp.  25, 134-142, 164,  and  appendix  hereto.) 

3.  Ruinous  effects  of  the  a^t  of  1894. — Then  came  the  last,  most  fear- 
ful, and  destructive  blow  ever  aimed  at  the  wool  industry — the  free- 
wool  Wilson  act  of  August  27, 1894. 

The  able  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Maiiufacturers'  Association 
has  said  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  1893—47,223,000— 

have  been  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  annually  under  free  wool,  and  their 
number  had  receded  on  April  1,  1896,  to  36,464,405,  with  an  average  value  of  $1.70  a 
head.  The  loss  in  number  is  more  than  10,000,000  in  three  years  and  in  viJue  over 
$60,000,000.     •     *     • 

The  clip  of  the  present  year,  according  to  the  annual  estimates  of  the  National 
Association,  will  not  exceed  270,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  farm  value  will  not 
exceed  8  cents  a  pound,  reducing  the  total  value  to  $20,800,000 — a  loss  of  60  per  cent. 

The  average  decline  in  the  whole  group  [of  wool  prices]  is  42  per  cent. 

No  other  commodity ,  raw  or  manufactured,  has  suffered  a  decline  in  value  whick  approxi- 
mates  this. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  free- wool  act  of  August 
27, 1894,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  flock  owners  of  $178,793,121,  with  items 
thus: 


Year. 

Number  of 
Bbecp. 

Value. 

Loas  on  ralue 
of  sheop. 

Number 
pounds  wool. 

Farm  value.* 

Loss  on  wool. 

1892 

44, 938.  365 
47,273,553 
45, 048, 017 
42. 294, 064 
36, 464, 405 

$116,121,270 
125,909,264 
89, 186, 110 
66. 685, 767 
61,989,488 

333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325. 210, 712 
294,296,726 
270,474,708 

$47, 185, 283 
23. 164, 040 
22, 122, 528 
23,543.738 
20  800  000 

igos 

'■i36,'723,'i64' 
22, 500, 343 
4,696.279 

924.021.243 
25.062.755 
23, 641. 545 
9ft  ft(»  oo-a 

Igg4 

1896 

1886 

Total 

63, 919, 776 

99,110,826 

1 
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And  this  only  measnres  a  part  of  the  ruin  inflicted  on  woolj^rowers. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17, 1896,  p.  177.) 

Mr.  TuBN£B.  That  is  during  the  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Wil- 
son Act  alone  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  alone.  There  has  never  been  such  a  cruel 
blow  inflicted  upon  any  industry  in  the  American  Republic  from  its 
toandation  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  that  include  the  annual  loss  on  the  wool! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  it  includes  all. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Notwithstanding  we  are  importing  at  the  rate  of 
400,000  sheep  a  year! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  under  the  low  duties  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  are 
bringing  from  Canada  mutton  sheep  when  we  ought  to  be  growing 
tbem  here.  We  are  importing  meat  we  ought  to  produce  here,  and 
when  we  import  their  sheep,  we  are  importing  hay,  corn,  and  oats  that 
make  them.  I  am  not  discussing  the  wisdom  of  a  protective  tarift";  I  ^ 
am  assuming  in  view  of  the  recent  election  that  is  settled.  i>^ 

Even  President  Cleveland,  an  advocate  of  free  wool,  was  so  shocked 
with  the  odious  discriminations  in  favor  of  some  industries  and  against 
woolgrowers  by  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894  that  he  refused  to  give  it  the 
approval  of  bis  signature,  and  in  his  letter  of  July  2, 1894,  he  said  of  it: 

Hmfty  well  excite  onr  wonder  that  Demoorats  are  willing  to  depart  from  this,  the 
most  Democratic  of  all  tariff  principles^  and  that  the  incousislent  absurdity  of  such 
a  proposed  departare  shonld  he  emphasi7>ed  hj  the  sugjs^estion  that  the  wool  of  the 
farmers  be  pat  on  the  free  list  and  the  protection  of  tariff  taxation  be  placed  around 
iron  ore  and  coal  of  corporations  and  capitalists.  How  can  we  face  tbe  people  after 
indulging  in  such  outrageous  discriminations  and  violations  of  principles  f 

From  the  low  wool  act  of  1883  to  1894  sheep  husbandry  was  discrim- 
inated against,  inadequately  protected,  mistreated — 1  will  not  say  mal- 
treated—4n  the  house  of  its  professed  friends,  most  of  whom,  of  course, 
did  what  they  honestly  believed  right,  but  erred  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  effect  of  the  low  duties  which  became  law  by  their  sanction. 

And  this  at  least  should  now  be  a  retison  for  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation. 

And  surely,  in  view  of  all  these  and  other  considerations,  woolgrowers 
may  justly  ask  "indemnity  for  thb  past  and  security  for  the 
FUTURE,"  and  that,  too,  in  a  measure  so  full  as  to  inspire  confidence 
that  they  will  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  open  enemies  or  the  stabs  of 
professed  friends,  even  acting  honestly  but  with  erring  judgment. 

We  can  now  look  back  and  see  what  has  been  lost  by  inadequate 
protection. 

4.  If  the  04^  of  1867  had  been  continued  we  would  now  have  all  needed 
sheep.-^lt  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  the  act  of  1867  had  been 
continued  in  force,  with  improvements  to  meet  changed  conditions, 
we  would  now  have  110,000,000  sheep,  producing  all  needed  wools. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  Dec.,  1896,  pp.  24,  29.) 

5.  No  combination  possible  to  make  extortionate  prices  for  American 
wool. — ^The  wool  industry,  unlike  some  others,  has  never  been,  and  never 
can  be,  made  to  extort  exorbitant  prices  by  the  aid  of  domestic  com- 
binations or  trusts.  It  has  never  been,  and  from  its  nature  never  can 
be,  Hsted  in  commercial  exchanges  for  speculation  or  "dealing  in 
fatures" — a  species  of  gambling  which  has  never  added  odium  to  sheep 
busbandry.    (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  140.) 

6.  This  may  be  by  importers  under  free  wool. — With  free  wool  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  our  wool  industry,  then  foreign  wools  could 
bts  bought  up  by  importers  in  immense  quantities  and  msuie  the  subject 
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of  specalation  and  extortionate  prices.  Ample  wool  production  here 
will  prevent  that,  and  with  flocks  mostly  small  in  numbers,  scattered 
among  a  million  woolgrowers,  prices  will  always  be  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand  based  on  the  world's  prices  plus  the  protective  benefit  of  a 
tariff. 

7.  Finally,  no  one  article  of  imports  affords  such  opportunities  for 
fraud  upon  a  tariff  law,  and  there  is  none  as  to  which  such  enormous 
frauds  have  been  i)erpetrated. 

X.   THE  PUBLIC  FAITH  PLBDaED  FOB  WOOL  PBOTBCTION. 

Added  to  the  reasons  in  favor  of  '^  the  most  ample  protection  "  for  wool 
is  one  common  to  this  and  other  industries — ^the  solemn  pledge  of  the 
National  Bepublican  Convention  of  1896,  indorsed  by  the  American 
voters  in  November,  1896. 

The  Bepublican  national  platform  for  1896  says: 

To  all  oar  prodncts — to  those  of  the  mine  and  fields,  as  well  as  the  shop  and  fac- 
tors— to  hemp,  to  WOOL,  the  product  of  the  great  industry  of  sheep  hnsbandry^  as 
well  as  to  the  finished  woolens  of  the  mills — we  promise  the  most  ample  protection. 

This  promise  is  as  sacred  as  that  written  in  every  unsullied  bond  ever 
issued  by  the  Gk>vernment  of  the  United  States.  The  repudiation  of 
the  promise  to  woolgrowers  would  be  as  dishonorable  and  dishonest  as 
would  be  the  repudiation  of  our  national  promise  to  pay. 

XI,  THE  WISDOM  OP  THE  PBOTECTIVB  POLICY  POB  WOOL. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  wool  protection.  This 
has  been  done  in  more  than  a  thousand  pages  printed  by  order  of  the 
Senate  in  the  last  three  years  in  documents,  the  titles  of  which  are 
familiar  to  all :  Senate  Mis.  Docs.  I^os.  35,  77,  and  124  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  1894;  Senate  Document  Ko.  17, 
1895;  Senate  Document  No.  17,  1896. 

The  policy  was  settled  when  the  solemn,  sacred  pledge  for  ^Hhe  most 
ample  protection"  was  made. 

xiL  m'kinley  on  wool  pboteotion. 

I  will  read  in  this  connection  two  sentences  from  the  speech  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  May  7, 1890,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
did  much  to  give  him  the  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency : 

If  there  ia  one  indnstry  which  appeals  with  more  force  than  another  for  defensive 
duties  it  is  this  (wool  indnstry),  and  to  no  class  of  onr  citizens  shonld  this  House 
more  cheerfally  render  legislatiye  assistance,  where  it  can  be  properly  done,  than  to  the 
million  farmers  who  own  sheep  in  the  United  States.  We  can  not  afford  as  a  nation 
to  permit  this  indnstry  to  be  longer  crippled.  (Speech  of  McKinley  on  the  tariff. 
May  7, 1890,  House  of  Kepresentatiyes.) 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  I  assume  that  woolgrowers  will  be 
accorded  the  ^^most  ample  protection." 

Xm.  WHAT  IS  THE  MOST  AMPLE  PROTECTION  f 

We  now  approach  the  question :  **  What  is  the  most  ample  protection 
for  the  wool  industry!"  It  is  not  difficult  to  define.  It  can  be  given 
only  by  such  protective  duties  as  will  secure  the  most  ample  protective 
benefits. 
Two  results. — It  is  that  protection  which  will  bring  two  BEsni«TS: 
(1)  Secure  to  American  woolgrowers  the  most  ample  prices  for  their 
woolsy  and 
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(2)  Whenever  they  are  able  to  supply  all  needed  for  American  con- 
somption,  then  such  duties  as  will  exclude  the  import  of  all  foreign 
wools  so  long  as  American  wools  command  no  more  than  the  most 
ample  prices  to  reward  capital  invested  and  services  rendered  in  wool 
production. 

XIV.  OONSIDEBATIONS  IN  DEOIDINa  ON  A  PBOPEB  MEASTJBE  OF  PBO- 

TECTIVE  DUTIES. 

In  determining  what  is  a  proper  rate  of  duty  several  considerations 
arise  as  to  (1)  competing  wools  in  (2)  their  relation  to  American  wools: 
L  The  ^ade  or  class  of  wools. 

II.  Their  (1)  natural  condition  as  shorn,  with  (2)  any  added  value  as 
by  "skirting.'^    (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896.) 

III.  Their  shrinkage  in  scouring.  (Senate  Document  l^o.  17,  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  pp.  27,  32,  36,  40,  50,  63,  63,  64,  72, 122, 127, 129, 166.) 

lY.  The  cost  of  reaching  the  ultimate  market.  (See  Senate  Mis. 
Doc.  No.' 36,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  1894,  pp. 
30,  66,  79,  80,  98,  214,  24?>,  261,  253,  271,  273,  329:  Senate  Document 
No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  Decemoer,  1896,  pp.  61-^, 
70,176.) 

V.  The  price  at  the  ultimate  market. 

YI.  The  farm  or  ranch  value;  that  is,  the  price  at  the  most  con- 
venient local  market. 

VII.  The  "protective  benefit"  of  tariff  rates  as  distinguished  from 
the  nominal  rates.  (See  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p. 
52;  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  24,  29, 108-111.) 

Australasian  merino,  as  now  imported,  has  three  advantages  over 
the  average  of  American  merino^  that  is: 

1.  Less  shrinkage,  increasing  its  market  value. 

2.  The  <<  skirting,"  adding  to  its  value  in  two  respects,  (1)  importing 
only  the  best  part  of  the  fleece,  and  (2)  saving  the  cost  of  sorting. 

3.  Cheaper  freights  in  reaching  our  ultimate  market. 

TkBSB  ADVANTAOES  BEDUCB  THE  "  PbOTEOTIVE  BENEFIT^  OP  A 

TARIFF. — ^To  the  extent  which  these  advantages  give  Australasian 
merino  a  greater  market  value  in  our  manufacturing  cities  than  the 
average  of  American  merino,  the  protective  benefit  of  protective  tariff 
rates  are  reduced. 

In  the  matter  of  shrinkage,  Australasian  merino  has  an  advantage 
over  the  average  merino  of  all  other  countries. 

These  advantages  and  their  effect  on  the  protective  benefit  of  tariff 
rates  will  now  be  considered. 

And  then  the  results  will  be  given  in  a  table,  with  figures  to  show 
how  they  in  large  measure  take  away  the  protective  benefit  of  the 
nominal  tariff  rates. 

THE  DIFFEBENGE  BETWEEN  <' PBOTEOTIVE  DUTIES"  FOB  WOOL  AIO) 
"PBOTEOTIVE  BENEFITS." 

Many  inteUigent  people— even  great  statesmen — who  have  not  care- 
folly  studied  the  difficult  and  complicated  questions  growing  out  of  the 
wool  industry  and  protective  duties  applicable  thereto  suppose  that  a 
tariff  of  12  cents  a  pound  on  wool  necessarily  means  a  protective  benefit  to 
our  woolgrowers  of  12  cents  a  pound.  This  would  generally  be  so  as  to 
the  AVERAGE  OP  OUR  WOOLS,  if  a  tariff  bill  be  properly  framed 
and  goarded  so  as  "  (o  equalize  (Hnnlitions.^    This  would  be  so  if  all 
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imported  wools  were  of  the  same  (1)  grade,  and  (2)  condition,  and  (3)  of 
the  same  degree  of  shrinkage  in  scoaring,  and  hence  of  the  same  intrin- 
sic value  as  oar  wools  of  the  same  class  to  be  protected,  and  (4)  if  all 
were  equally  accessible  to  the  ultimate  market.  Thus,  suppose  all  for- 
eign merino  fleeces  to  be  of  the  same  grade^  conditionj  and  shrinkage  as 
the  AYERAGB  of  our  domestic  merino,  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  would 
give  an  average  protective  benefit  of  12  cents  if  all  could  reach  the 
ultimate  market  at  equal  cost.  But  in  so  far  as  the  foreign  merino 
wool  of  any  one  country  is  (1)  of  better  grade,  (2)  condition,  or  (3) 
lighter  shrinkage  than  the  average  of  our  domestic  merino,  and  vriU 
consequently  demand  in  our  markets  more  price  per  pound  than  the 
average  of  our  merino,  the  excess  of  price  will  be  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  nominal  tariff,  and  will  leave  a  ''^protective  benefit^  of  only  the 
tariff  rate  less  the  enhanced  higher  value  per  pound  in  our  markets  of 
the  foreign  wool. 

Thus  if  the  duty  on  merino  wools  be  12  cents  per  pound,  and  if  the 
choicest  varieties  of  similar  wools  imported  will  command  in  our  mar- 
kets 5  cents  per.  pound  more  than  the  average  of  our  merino,  the 
PROTECTIVE  BENEFIT  to  our  woolgrowers  will  only  be  7  cents  per 
pound. 

While  the  Australasian  merino  wool  fiber  is  not  equal  in  strength  with 
that  of  the  American  merino  fiber  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  yet  it  is  equally  salable,  and  is  of  so  much  lighter  shrinkage  in 
scouring  that  in  its  IJKWASHED  condition,  as  heretofore  imported, 
it  will  command  in  our  markets  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound  more  than 
our  average  WASHED  merino,  and  hence  as  against  such  Australasian 
merino  a  tariff  of  12  cents  will  give  the  American  woolgrower  a  pro- 
tective benefit  of  only  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

I  repeat,  Australian  merino  unwashed,  as  heretofore  imx>orted,  will 
sell  from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound  more  than  our  Ohio  washed  merino,  because 
of  the  less  shrinkage  of  the  foreign  wool  and  because  of  the  value  which 
is  added  to  it  in  the  skirting,  and  because  of  the  special  demand  of  a 
soft  wool  of  that  particular  luster,  which,  however,  adds  nothing  to  its 
utility,  but,  nevertheless,  subtracts  from  the  protective  benefit  of  the 
wool  tariff,  leaving  the  protective  benefit  of  a  tariff  of  12  cents  at  less 
than  7  cents  in  competition  with  skirted  Australian  unwashed  merino. 
Manger  &  Avery,  prominent  wool  importers  of  this  country,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  a  tariff  of  11  cents  a  pound,  under  the  McKinley  act, 
which  was  intended  to  give  11  cents  benefit  to  the  price  of  our  wool- 
growers  on  unwashed  wool,  and  22  cents  on  washed,  and  33  cents  on 
scoured,  in  its  practical  operation  only  gave  the  Ohio  and  similar  wools — 
and  when  I  say  Ohio  1  mean  Pennsylvania  and  all  that  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver — it  only  gave  a  protective  benefit  of  6  cents  a 
X>ound  on  washed  wool.  That  wool  is  the  wool  which  injures  the  merino 
woolgrowers  most.    I  have  cited  here  eleven  authorities  of  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  the  character  of  those  authorities— just  indi- 
cate them  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  will  do  so. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  abundant: 

1.  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Deo.,  1896,  William  H.  B.  Thornton,  pages  66,72. 

2.  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Theodore  Justice,  pages  33, 63. 

3.  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Mauger  &,  Avery,  pages  63, 64. 

4.  The  Boston  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  same  document,  page  41. 

5.  Wool  Circular,  Justice,  Bateman  &,  Co.,  page  41. 

6.  Governor  Rich,  of  Michigan,  page  41. 

7.  And  see  pages  40, 41, 42,  ^,  64, 66, 71, 72, 123, 126;  Senate  Document  No.  17, 1835,' 
INTBODUCTION  II,  and  pages  48, 54. 
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8  Senate  Docnment  No.  35,  Fifty-third  CongreBS,  second  session,  January,  1894, 
page  322. 

9.  Evidence  of  the  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
Senate  Docnment  No.  17,  December,  1896,  page  54. 

10.  The  evidence  of  the  market  quotations  of  wools. 

Thus  tlie  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  of  December  26, 1896,  ^ves 
Boston  prices  as  follows: 


DOMESTIC  WOOLS. 


Ohio  and  Peonaylvsiiia: 

XXX 

XX  and  above 

X 

Ko.l 

Ko.2 

FuieiuiwB8h«d 

rnmerchutable 

Ohioccmbing: 

No.l,  I  sndlblood 

No.  2.  {blood 

Ohio  delaine 

Michigan : 

Xand  above 

No.l 

Ko.2 

Finennwaahed 

rnmerchantable 

Hidiigan  combing: 

Xo.l,  i  and^blood 

No.  2, 1  blood 

Michigan  delaine 

KentockT,  Indiana,  and  Mlaaonri : 

Combing,  fblood 

Clothing,  I  blood 

Qothing,  I  blood 

Clothing,  ooarae 

Texas  (sooiured  baaia) : 

Spring,  fine,  12  months 

Spring,  fine,  StoSmontbs 

Spring,  meainro,  12  months 

Spring,  medimn,  6  to  8  months 

lUl,  fine 

California  (sooared  basis) : 

Spring,Nortfaem,free,8and  12  months 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  6  to  8  months. 


Cents. 


10  ®20 
18 


13  '914 

15  ®16 

22 
22 
20 

l«i®17 
19  '3»20 
19  ®20 
12|'9l3 
13  '914 

21 
21 
19 

161^171 

IM^l? 

16}®17 

16  ®16| 

33  ®34 
32  ^Z3 
30  ®31 

29  ^30 
27  '©28 

32  ®33 

30  ^32 


Califomia  (sootired  basis)— Continiied.        Cents. 

Soathern,  12  months 30'&»31 

Southern,  6  to  8  months 29930 

Fall,  free 26 

FaU,  defective 

Oregon  (sooared  basis) : 

Eastern,  No.l 

Eastern,  No.  2 ^u^^ 

Valley,  No.  1 32^33 

Valley,  No.  2 30S)32 

VaUey,  No.3 26t»28 

Territory  staple  (scoured  basis) : 

Fine 35937 

Fine  medium 34935 

Medium 

Territory  ordinary  (scoured  basis) : 

Fine 32933 

Fine  medium 31932 

Medium 30 

Ck>lorado  and  New  Mexico : 

Improved 12914 

Coarse  and  carpet 10912 

Georgia  and  siouthem 16917 

Pulled  wools  (scoured  basis) : 

Fine  A 889.'*4 

A  supers 30932 

B  supers 26928 

G  supers 23925 

Fine  combing 31932 

Combing 20930 

California,  finest 32933 

Califomia,  second 30931 

Western,  extra 30932 

Western,  super 26928 

Western,  low 21923 


FOREIGN  WOOLS. 
Clothing  and  comifing. 


Cents. 
Australian: 

Port  Phillip  combing 229  28 

Fort  PhiUip  clothing S0924 

Adelaide  combing 199  20 

Kew  Zealand  clothing 209  24 

Pine  crossbred 229  24 

Cape  clothing 11914 

Cape  combing 15916 

Montprimera 159  16 


Cents. 

Secunda 13|914 

Canadian  combing 20927 

English  and  Irish : 

Irish  hogs 24 

Irish  wethers 25 

Shropshire  hogs 25926 

Shropshire  tegs 24926 

Sussex  tegs 26927 


Carpet  woolt. 


Aleppo 9*910 

Angora 10911 

Bagdad,black 14915 

Bagdad,  fawns 15916 

Bagdad,  whites 16917 

Bokhara,  colors 10911 

Bokhara,  white 12912^ 

Camel's  hair,  Russian 10*911 

China,  ordinary 7a>10 

China,  combing 10913 

Cordova 12912^ 

Bonskoi,  aatomns 11*912 

BoDskoi,  combing 17919 

Bonskoi,  colors 11915 

Bonskoi.  lambs 18 

Bast  India  filling: 

Choice 10911 

Low 9 


Georgian  B.O.... 12913 

Georgian  B 10911 

Georgian  B.  S 99 10 

Kandahar 18919 

Karadi,  choice 14916 

Karadi,  ordinary 13914 

Joriaand  Vicaneer 18920 

Khorassan,  colors 12913 

Khorassan.  white 15916 

Mohair,  Turkish 33934 

Mossul,  washed 15916 

Mossul,  unwashed 11 

Oporto 19 

Salonica 12913 

Scotch 129l2i 

Valparaiso... 10911 
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Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  X  WASHED  merino  is  quoted  18  cents, 
which  is  aboat  the  AYEBAaE  of  all  American  merino.  But  Port 
Phillip  (Australasian)  UNWASHED  merino,  which  is  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  competing  with  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  washed,  is 
quoted  20  and  24. 

This  is  under  free  woolj  when  there  is  no  motive  to  import  the 
cheax>est  Australasian;  but  under  a  protective  tarifif  only  the  lightest 
and  best  would  be  imported;  so  that  it  is  manifest  that  Australasian 
UNWASHED  merino  would  command  in  our  markets  as  now  imported 
ALL  of  6  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  WASHED, 
and  all  of  8  cents  per  pound  more  than  Texas  and  other  merino  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Thus  the  "protective  benefits"  of  tariff  would  be  reduced  by  just 
these  amounts  ds  against  competing  AttstraUisian  wools. 

11.  Another  evidence  is  found  in  the  special  consular  report  on  Aus- 
tralasian sheep  and  wool  to  the  State  Department  in  1892,  hereafter 
quoted. 

TH£  LIGHT  SHRINKAGE  A  PEGULIABITT  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  MERINO 

INJUSTICE   TO   ARGENTINA. 

This  light  shrinkage  of  Australasian  merino  is  peculiar  to  that  wool — 
unlike  the  average  merino  of  any  other  country,  certainly  unlike  the 
Argentine  merino. 

The  tariff  act  of  1883,  with  a  duty  of  only  10  cents  -per  iK>und  on 
unwashed  merino,  effectually  excluded  South  American  wools  under 
conditions  existing  in  1888  and  since  that.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  Ko.  35, 
Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  286.) 

Kow,  the  effect  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  Australian  merino— that  is, 
it  has  less  shrinkage  than  any  other  merino  wool  in  the  world — was 
that  under  the  Wilson  bill  we  imported  last  year  71,000,000  pounds  of 
this  Australian  wool,  and  only  14,000,000  pounds  were  imported  from 
South  America.  It  was  because  the  South  American  wool,  like  the 
Ohio  wool  and  all  our  American  wools,  will  shrink  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent  in  the  scouring.  The  result  is  by  letting  in  this  Austra- 
lian wool  unwashed,  shrinking  less  than  the  American  washed,  tiiat 
amount  of  merino  shuts  out  substantially  all  merino  wools  from  other 
countries.    Here  is  what  our  American  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  said. 

The  American  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  his  report  to  the  State 
Department  of  December  13, 1888,  says: 

"The  shipments  of  wools  to  the  United  States  were  exclusively  of 
the  long  carpet  wools  from  Cordova,  it  being  the  only  class  that  it  is 
possible  to  send  to  our  (United  States)  market,  under  our  tariff,  at  a 
profit.  Our  tariff,  so  far  as  the  clothing  (merino)  and  finer  qualities  are 
concerned,  is  prohibitive.  While  those  from  Australia  can  come  in, 
those  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of 
grease  and  dirt  which  they  contain,  are  quite  excluded.  The  amount 
of  dirt  and  grease  in  the  (unwashed)  wools  of  the  Argentine  Eepnblic 
reaches  to  more  than  70  per  cent,  while  the  (unwash^)  wools  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  only  have  about  50  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
while  the  average  yield  of  Argentine  wools  scoured  is  only  30  per  cent, 
that  of  the  other  countries  named  is  50  per  cent." 

As  between  the  South  American  wools  and  the  Australian,  the 
McKinley  Act  of  October  1, 1890,  excluded  those  from  Argentina. 

The  result  of  that  is  we  have  shut  out  from  our  markets  South  Ameri- 
can wool  when  our  interest  is  to  try  and  secure  reciprocal  treaties  with 
South  America  which  we  can  not  hope  for  in  Australia. 
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^  Mr.  Gbosysnob.  To  interrapt  you  right  there,  what  prodaces  that 
condition  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  climate.  Australasia  has  a  dry  climate, 
and  the  sheep  are  changed  in  their  condition  by  climate  very  much. 
The  native  Mexican  sheep,  that  produce  wool  almost  as  coarse  as  dog's 
hair,  and  which  will  only  prodace  aboat  a  poaud  and  a  half  of  wool,  are 
sheep  which  are  descended  from  the  Spanish  merino  brought  into  that 
country  by  Columbus  and 

Mr.  Gbosyenob.  They  are  greasy  from  living  among  greasers! 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  Australian  sheep  are  American  sheep;  but  the 
effect  of  the  climate  is  to  produce  a  light,  soft,  lustrous  wool  that  will 
not  shrink  as  much  unwashed  in  scouring  as  our  American  merino  will 
when  washed.    It  is  climatic,  but  it  is  disastrous  to  us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  there  is  an  entirely  different  method 
in  patting  up  tlie  wool  in  Australia  than  in  South  America  in  the  mat- 
ter of  skirting! 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  different  method  of  putting  up 
the  two;  but  you  take  the  naked  fleece  unwashed  and  it  will  shrink 
less  than  our  Ohio  washed  put  up  in  the  same  manner. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in 
an  article  January,  1895,  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  association  for 
Jane  of  that  year,  said: 

The  wools  growii  in  these  sections  of  the  far  West  [in  the  United  States]  being  of 
keavff  akrinkage  have  never  nntil  now  [under  free  wool]  encountered  foreign  competi- 
tion, becaase  under  the  specific  tariff  wools  shrinking  over  60  per  cent  could  not  be 
imported. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1892  our  imx>orts  of  Argentina  merino  were  only 
262,380  pounds,  but  from  Australasia  were  15,296,946  pounds,  and  even 
under  free  wool  in  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  imports  of  wools  from  Aus- 
tralasia were  71,627,131  pounds,  and  from  Argentina  only  15,523,911. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  page  155.) 

THE  SHRINKAGE  OF  WOOLS  IN  SOOUBING. 

Mbsino. — It  has  been  shown  that  Australasian  merino  UNWASHED 
shrinks  only  50  per  cent,  while  Argentina  shrinks  70.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  similar  unwashed  merino  shrinks  66  per  cent,  and  wools  west 
of  the  Mississippi  from  66  to  70  per  cent,  and  occasionally  even  more. 
(Senate  Document  Ko.  17,  December,  1895,  pp.  9,  48-54, 145;  Senate 
Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pn.  147, 149.) 

The  shrinkage  as  given  in  the  ouatistical  abstracts  of  the  United 
States  do  not  represent  the  entire  shrinkage: 

1.  Because  the  x)6rcentages  are  applied  to  the  entire  wools  of  each 
State,  the  merino  with  its  heavy  shrinkage,  and  the  wools  of  the  mut- 
ton breeds  with  their  lighter  shrinkage;  and 

2.  They  include  wools  as  marketed  '^washed  and  unwashed,"  and  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  a  considerable  portion  is  marketed,  being 
first  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  Dec,  1896, 
pp.  147-150.) 

It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the  unwashed  merino  wools  of  the 
world— by  far  the  largest  part  of  all  produced — will  shrink  66  per  cent 
in  scouring,  while  Australasian  unwashed,  unskirted,  will  shrink  only 
50  per  cent  or  less. 

In  other  words,  it  requires  generally  3  pounds  ^f  unwashed  merino 
to  make  1  scoured  i)Ound. 

If  this  Australian  merino  wool  be  imported  UNSKIRTED  it  will  still 
shrink  only  about  50  per  cent. 
XH 86 
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It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  quotations  of  pnces  give 
unwashed  at  only  one- third  of  the  price  of  scoured.  (Senate  Document 
No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp,  134-136.) 

And  hence  it  is,  also,  that  the  tariff  acts  of  1867, 1883,  and  1890  all 
impose  a  single  duty  on  unwashed,  double  on  washed,  and  treble  on 
scoured. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  THE  WOOI^S  OF  THE  MUTTON  BREEDS. 

The  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds,  unwashed,  shrink  in  scouring  only 
about  30  per  cent,  especially  such  as  mil  be  imported  under  a  tariff. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  60.) 

Carpet  wools — improperly  so  called— unwashed,  yield  from  60  to  70 
per  cent  of  scoured,  especially  the  light,  open  classes  which  will  be 
imported  under  a  protective  tariff.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  p.  60.) 

Ohio  and  similar  washed  merino  woo^s  shrink  in  scouring  about  55 
per  cent  on  an  average. 

XV.    INJUSTICE    AND    IMPOLICY    OF    GIVING    AUSTRALASIAN   MERINO 
AN  ADVANTAGE   OVER   THAT  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  enormous  injustice  of  giving  Australasian  merino  the  almost 
exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  our  imports  of  merino  wool  is  ©nly 
equaled  by  its  want  of  sound  American  policy. 

These  are  considerations  deserving  attention  in  framing  a  wool-tariff 
bill.  (Senate  Document  No.  17  (1896),  pp.  33,  40,  72, 122, 127;  Senate 
Document  No.  17  (December,  1895),  p.  58.) 

We  can  not  hope  to  export  much  of  our  products  to  Australasia,  a 
British  dependency.  When  we  will  in  the  future  buy  Australasian 
wool  it  must  be  paid  for  chiefly  in  American  gold.  Australia  will  only 
buy  from  us  what  she  can  not  buy  in  England,  and  she  will  buy  ^m 
us  all  such  articles  as  she  can  not  buy  in  England  whether  we  bujnfer 
wool  or  not.  But  we  can  enlarge  our  trade  with  South  America,  ai^d 
especially  with  Argentina. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1896  our  trade  with  South  America  was  as  follows : 

Imports $108,873,240 

Exports 36,296,984 

Of  these  the  trade  with  Argentina  was — 

Imports $4,456,163 

Exports 5,979,047 

An  eminent  statesman,  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  said  in  !N^ovember,  1894: 

Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America  have  a  population  of  nearly 
70,000,000  and  a  trade  of  over  $1,000,000,000.  Nature  has  made  possible  the  most 
profitable  trade  between  North  and  South  America.  The  raw  products  of  the  two 
hemispheres  are  dissimilar,  North  America  producing  materials  belonging  to  the 
temperate  zone,  while  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies 
produce  everything  found  in  the  Tropics.  Exchange  between  such  countries  is  a 
necessity  for  both.  Manufactures  thrive  only  in  the  northern  latitudes;  natare 
seems  to  have  set  the  limits  on  the  development  of  the  great  industries  and  confined 
them  to  the  temperate  zone.  We  require  of  our  southern  neighbors  aU  their  ra'w 
products,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  hemp,  dyewoods,  mahogany,  etc.  They  need 
many  or  our  food  products  ana  all  our  manufactures.  Why  should  we  not  control 
this  vast  trade,  both  to  their  and  our  profit  f  (Senate  Document  No.  17  (December, 
1895).  p.  58;  Senate  Do:  "^ent  No.  17  (December,  1896),  p.  127.) 

Yet  we  have  permitted  Great  Britain  to  monopolize  the  ^eat  bulk 
of  South  American  trade,  because  we  bought  wool  of  Australasia,  and 
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refhiBed  to  make  our  wool  tariff  command  the  Sonth  American  wool. 
We  may  soon  hope  for  commercial  treaties — reciprocity  treaties — ^which 
▼ill  change  all  this,  bat  we  can  not  do  so  unless  we  make  onr  wool 
tariff  in  a  form  to  buy  South  American  wool  and  refuse  to  buy  Aus- 
tralasian. *  It  wDl  be  good  policy  to  transfer  our  wool  purchases  in 
large  parts  from  Australasia  to  South  America. 

FBEE  WOOL  TO  MANUFACTURE  GOODS  FOB  BXPOBT. 

Our  policy  has  been  under  tariff  legislation  to  permit  even  wool  to  be 
imported  free  for  the  purx)ose  of  manufacturing  goods  for  export.  It 
was  so  in  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890.  Woolgrowers  ask  only  for  the 
home  market  for  manufactares  required  by  our  own  people.  Our  wool 
mannfacturers  should  now  unite  with  woolgrowers  in  securing  South 
American  trade. 

WHY  ATJSTBAXIAN    UNWASHED    MEBINO    SHOULD   BE   CLASSED   IN   A 
TABIFF  LAW  AS  WASHED. 

1  come  now  to  the  tariff  bill  whjpch  we  have  prepared  to  present  to 
this  committee  for  their  approval.  The  new  wool  tariff  bill  asks  for  the 
woolgrowers  that  the  Australian  unwashed  merino  by  reason  of  its 
light  shrinkage  shall  be  deemed  as  washed.  The  object  of  that  is  sim- 
ply to  put  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  wools  and  the  wools  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  24  cei^ts  duty  you  ask  to  be  put  on  Austra- 
lian wool  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  ask  12  cents  duty  on  all  merino  wools,  estima- 
ting that  they  will  shrink  66  per  cent  in  scouring,  and  in  order  to  place 
Anstralian  wool  upon  an  equal  footing  with  South  American,  we  ask 
that  that  wool  shall  be  deemed  as  washed  wool.  That  would  make  it 
^  cents  per  pound  'duty  on  Australian  wool;  but  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  thing. 

The  McKinley  Act  placed  11  cents  on  unwashed  merino,  22  cents  per 
ponnd  on  all  washed,  including,  of  course.  South  American  wool,  which 
wiH  shrink  more  than  Australian  unwashed  wool,  and  is  of  less  value 
than  the  Australian.  The  act  of  1883  placed  10  cents  a  pound  on 
anwashed  merino  and  20  cents  a  pound  on  washed,  including  South 
American  wool,  which  is  inferior  to  Australian,  so  that  although  the 
daty  we  ask  is  24  cents  on  Australian,  yet  it  is  then  even  in  better  con- 
dition to  secure  our  market  than  wools  of  South  America  and  all  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

THE   "SKIBTINO  CLAUSE"  IN  THE  ACT  OF  1890. 

Another  object;  we  drop  out  of  our  bill  the  "  skirting  clause."  There 
is  a  gentleman  who  will  speak  to  you  upon  skirting  as  depriving  our 
citizens  of  the  privilege  of  sorting.  We  ask  it  because  it  takes  away  the 
benefit  of  the  protective  tariff.  Skirting  as  now  practiced  consists  in 
taking  off  of  the  fleece,  not  merely  the  belly  and  breech  wool  as  origi- 
nally, but  in  order  to  let  in  Australian  wool  and  defeat  the  protective 
benefit  of  our  tariff,  the  skirting  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  imported  part  of  the  fleece  only  includes  about  half  a  fleece.  Consul- 
General  Wallace,  consul-general  at  Melbourne,  in  his  report  made  a  dia- 
gram of  the  skirting  process,  and  that  is  the  little  part  that  is  imported 
(8ee  illustration).  Now  the  effect  of  that  is  to  add  to  the  value  of  the 
imported  part  because  (1)  it  saves  the  cost  of  sorting,  (2)  it  leaves  for 
import  to  us  the  best,  lightest,  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  fleece. 
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XVI.   THE  WOOLGBOWEBS'  TABIFF    BILL     ON    LIGHT    SHRINKAGE   OP 

WOOLS  IN  SCOUBING. 

1.  The  woolgrowerfp  hill  on  shrinkage  of  merino. — In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  wool  tariff  bill  asked  for  by  the  woolgrowers  provides: 

Sixth.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  Arom  the 
sheep  without  any  cleansing— that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed  wools 
shall  be  considered  such  as  have  been  washed  with  cold  water  on  the  sheep's  back, 
and  Australasian  tcooUf  and  wools  of  similar  light  shrinkagein  soouring,  having  any  admix- 
ture of  merino  bloody  as  shorn  from  the  sheep^s  back  without  washing,  shall  be  deemed 
washed  wool.  Wool  washed  or  cleansed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  considered  as  scoured  wool. 

And  all  wools  having  less  than  twelve  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other 
foreign  matter  shall  be  deemed  scoured,  and  wools  having  any  admixture  of  merino 
blood,  immediate  or  remote,  and  having  less  than  60  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt, 
or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  washed,  and  all  other  wools  having  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  mntter  shall  be  deemed 
washed.     (Senate  Document  No  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  122, 127, 184.) 

The  wool  tariff  act  of  1883  imposed  20  cents  per  pqund,  and  the 
McKiuley  Act  of  1890  IMPOSED  22  CENTS  PER  POUND  ON 
ARGENTINE  AND  CAPE  AND  OTHER  WASHED  MERINO 
WOOLS  OF  LESS  VALUE*  Why  should  not  Anstralasiau  un- 
washed merino,  shrinking  less  than  Argentine  washed,  be  required 
to  pay  as  much  duty  as  the  latter!  Why  permit  Australasia  to  have 
an  unfair  advantage  over  our  sister  republics  on  this  continent! 

2.  Shrinkage  of  other  wools, — The  provision  requiring  *' wools  having 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  grease''  to  be  deemed  washed  is  justified  fully, 
because — 

(1)  As  the  lightest  wools  will  be  imi)orted,  1  pound  of  such  will  yield 
as  much  clean  wool  as  2  pounds  of  average  menno,  with  which  it  com- 
petes and  which  it  supplants. 

(2)  This  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  raising  of  American  mutton 
sheep  to  give  cheaper  meat  food,  especially  to  our  great  manufacturing 
cities.    This  is  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers. 

3.  This  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  raising  in  Texas  and  elsewhere 
of  the  native  Mexican  carpet  wool  sheep;  also  to  give  (1)  cheap  coarse 
wool  and  cheap  good  mutton,  all  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers. 
This  provision  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  discrimination  against  merino 
wools.    All  should  be  on  an  equal  footing. 

XVII.  WHAT   IS  WOOL  SORTING! — ITS  COST. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  eflFect  of  "skirting"  in  reducing  the 
protective  benefit  of  a  tariff,  it  must  be  understood  that  each  fleece 
contains  about  six  or  more  varieties  of  wool,  each  adapted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  different  class  of  goods.  These  varieties  are  separated 
or  ^'sorted^^  by  wool  sorters  of  a  high  degree  of  skill.  This  sorting  is 
an  expensive  process.  Theodore  Justice,  in  a  letter  Decemb^  2, 1896, 
said: 

The  charge  for  sorting  and  aconring  Ohio  merino  wool  is  1  cent  per  ponnd  in  the 
grease,  adding 2  cents  per  scoured  pound;  cost  on  wool  shrinking,  50  per  cent,  and 
more  than  this  on  territory  wools  [the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  region],  which  shrink 
more.     (And  see  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  41, 42, 129.) 

XVIII.  THE    "SKIETING    CLAUSE "    IN    THE  TABIFF    ACT    AN    AD  VAN- 
TAGE TO  FOREIGN   WOOLS  OVER  AMERICAN. 

The  advantages  stated. — The  tariff  act  of  October  1, 1890,  contained 
a  provision  that — 

383.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  he  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  conditiou 
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or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  pnrpose  of  evading 
the  duty,  or  which  Bhail  be  reduced  in  valne  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any 
other  foreign  eiibetance,  or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the 
rejection  of  any  part  of  the  orifrinal  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  wonld 
otherwise  be  subject :  Provided,  That  akirtid  wooU  a$  now  imported  are  kerebif  excepted. 

This  latter  proviso  is  known  as  the  '^  skirting  claase,"  finally  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  against  the  wishes  of  woolgrowers. 

Skirting  as  practiced  to  evade  thedaty  consists  in  cutting  ont  of  the 
center  of  the  fleece  the  choicest,  lightest,  most  valuable  part,  equal  to 
abont  one-half  the  fleece.  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  United  States 
coDsolgeneral  to  Melbourne,  in  his  special  consular  report  to  the  State 
Department  ou  Australasian  sheep  and  wool,  August  5, 1892,  gives  a 
diagram  of  the  Australasia  fleece  showing  the  extent  of  the  skirting, 
as  follows: 

An  Auatralian  aorted  Jleeee. 
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And  he  says,  page  24: 

The  sreatest  factor  in  determining  the  valne  per  ponnd  of  a  fleece  of  wool  is  the  per 
cent  of  shrinkage  or  loss  it  will  snstain  in  being  sconred,  and  it  was  fonnd  the  larger 
part  of  this  loss  was  sustained  from  the  extremities  or  rim  of  the  fleece;  so  the  skirt- 
lagi  which  originally  consisted  in  removing  only  the  atained  portione,  was  bnlargsd 
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and  a  portion  vras  removed  from  the  legs  and  a  strip  around  the  whole  oatside  of  the 
fleece,  which  was  called  * 'pieces." 

There  was  also  another  reason  for  this  increased  skirting  in  the  trefoil  bur,  which 
was  introduced  from  South  America.  This  spread  over  manv  of  the  runs,  and  being  a 
low-growing  i>lant,  became  attached  to  the  fleece  when  the  sheep  lay  down.  The 
presence  of  this  bur  decreased  the  value  of  the  wool  in  which  it  was  found  2d.  (4 
cents)  per  pound,  and  the  practice  grew  into  always  removing  hurry  portions.  As 
this  practice  was  extended  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  there  was  obtained  a  third  "sort" 
of  wool  for  market.  But  the  spirit  of  rivalry  among  both  breeders  and  woolgrowers 
brought  about  a  still  eroater  amount  of  ''skirting,"  and  the  neck  being  slightly 
coarser  wool  was  torn  from  the  fleece  and  added  to  the  pieces.  The  odds  and  ends 
and  sweepings  were  sacked  separately  and  called  "locks."  The  custom  of  the  Mel- 
bourne market  in  1860  was  to  put  up  the  entire  clip  from  any  one  station  and  sell  as 
one  lot,  including  all  fleeces,  lambs,  pieces,  and  locks.  The  price  at  which  it  sold  was 
so  much  per  pound  for  the  fleeces  and  lambs'  wool,  two-thirds  of  such  price  for  the 
pieces,  and  one-half  of  the  same  for  the  looks. 

All  wool  at  this  time  was  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  To-day  at  shearing  the 
sorter  is  often  a  highly  paid  man,  who  has  been  educated  in  a  mill  in  England,  is  an 
adept  in  (1)  classifying,  (2)  sortiug,  and  (3)  judgiuj^  wool.  His  skill  is  such  that  the 
fleece  after  passing  through  his  hands,  is,  as  stated  in  the  Manufacturer,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  January  2, 1892: 

"so  well  skirUd  on  the  Station  as  to  need  NO  SORTING  at  the  mill,  and  the  shrink- 
age is  reduced  from  48  to  52  per  cent." 

*  *  *  In  the  market  of  Melbourne  it  has  been  the  rule  of  buyers  for  the  Ameri- 
can mills  to  refuse  all  wools  which  show  a  shrinkage  of  much,  if  any,  over  52  per  cent, 
and  this  action  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  continuing  and  even  increasing 
the  amount  of  skirting  and  sorting  done. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  general  average  of  imported  onwashed 
and  UQskirted  Australasian  merino  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  about 
50  per  cent,  and  especially  as  the  lightest  shrinkage  wools  would  be 
imported  under  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  article  of  the  January,  1897,  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  ISTational  Wool  Growers'  Association,  page 
18,  says: 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  never  contradicted,  that  unwashed  Australian  wool  haa 
been  imported  so  manipulated  in  the  processes  of  skirting  and  sorting,  or,  as  our  law 
expressed  it,  ''  skirted  wool  as  now  and  heretofore  practiced/'  as  to  be  clean  enough 
to  go  on  the  cards  without  any  washing — wool  without  any  shrinkage.  It  is  true 
that  such  wool  would  sell  for  more  than  the  average  price,  but  it  is  the  average 
price  we  must  consider  as  the  competitor. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  whether  this  process  of  clipping  is  part  of 
work  done  at  the  shearing  of  the  sheep,  or  done  later? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Ko,  sir:  it  is  done  by  skilled  men  afterwards — done 
by  expert  men  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence — because  it  requires  a 
first-class  judge  to  know  what  to  cut  off  and  what  to  leave.  Every 
fleece  of  wool  has  from  six  to  eight  varieties,  and  ^^ sorting"  consists  in 
separating  the  different  kinds  of  wool  of  each  fleece,  and  each  part  is 
used  for  the  production  of  a  different  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  mean  it  is  that  many  different  kinds  of  texture, 
not  simply  the  condition  f 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Yes,  sir;  the  texture.  Manufacturers  do  not  take 
a  whole  fleece  of  wool  and  weave  it  into  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  divided 
into  six  or  eight  different  kinds,  and  each  kind  makes  a  different  kind 
of  goods,  and  sorting  is  necessary  to  secure  this  result  This  skirting 
process  is  practically  sorting.  I  want  the  American  sorters  to  have  a 
share  of  this  business. 

THBEE  BESULTS  OF  SKIBTING. 

Thus  the  process  of  skirting  has  three  results: 

fl)  It  adds  to  the  value  of  the  imported  wool  by  securing  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  fleece. 
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(2)  It  saves  the  cost  of  sorting. 

(3)  It  adds  to  its  value  by  removing  burrs,  and  thus  gives  it  an 
advantage  over  South  American  wools  and  our  American  wools. 

(4)  It  has  another  advantage  over  other  merino.  Fashion  has  made 
a  demand  for  wools  of  a  soft,  lustrous  fiber,  which  is  supplied  by 
Australasian  merino,  adding  to  its  selling  price  but  not  its  utility  or 
intrinsic  value. 

The  added  value  to  each  pound  of  the  imported  part,  with  the  fashion 
demand  for  this  kind  of  wool,  without  reference  to  the  added  value  by 
reduced  shrinkage,  will  evidently  be  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and 
just  to  this  extent  in  competition  with  American  merino  of  the  same 
shrinkage  it  reduces  the  protective  benefit  of  a  tariff.  And  this  reduc- 
tion applies  to  all  the  merino  wools  of  the  world.  If  fashion  requires 
a  form  of  goods  merely  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  style  and  not  for  its 
real  utility,  and  which  demands  foreign  rather  than  American  wool — a 
mere  luxury — political  economy  requires  that  those  who  indulge  in  it 
should  pay  a  luxurious  tariff  for  the  privilege.  But  our  woolgrowers' 
bill  is  so  moderate  in  its  demands  that  it  asks  no  increase  of  tariff  by 
reason  of  the  fashion  luxury,  but  only  such  tariff'  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  fair  protection  to  our  American  wool  industry. 

XH.  THE  SKIBTINa  IN  PAET  DEFEATS  THE  PROTECTIVE  PUBPOSE  OF 
OUE  WOOL  TABIFF  ACTS. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  skirting  clause  was  not  fully 
understood  by  the  Congress  which  enacted  the  wool  tariff  of  1890. 

1.  The  law  is  stated.— The  McBanley  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  was 
mTENDED  to  give  a  PEOTBCTIVE  benefit  of  11  cents  per  pound 
on  the  greasy  [unwashed]  merino  wools  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
readily  proven: 

The  acts  of  1867,  of  1883,  and  of  1890  are  all  substantially  in  the 
same  form  as  to  merino  wools — clothing  or  class  1  wools — except  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  intention^  then,  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  act  of  1867. 

1.  Its  intention  was  to  give  a  protective  benefit  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  duty  specified  on  unwashed  merino,  double  on  washed,  treble  on 
scoured. 

At  that  time  American  woolgrowing  was  chiefly  east  of  the  Missouri 
Biver.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  124,  second  session  Fifty  third  Congress, 
p.  107.)  The  general  shrinkage  of  all  our  merino  wools  was  an  average 
of  66§  per  cent  in  scouring.  (See  Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  December,  1895,  p.  50,  and  pp.  9,  54.) 

The  light  shrinkage  of  Australian  merino  was  then  almost  unknown 
in  our  markets.  The  total  wool  product  in  Australia  in  1870  was  only 
179,459,780  pounds,  chiefly  used  in  Eurox)ean  factories.  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  124,  p.  53.)  The  process  of  "skirting"  wool  for  export  was  then 
unknown. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  conditions  that  the  act  of  1867  was  passed.  Its 
pfirposewBS  carried  into  the  acts  of  1883  and  1890,  but  the  unfortunate 
^^skirting  clause,'^  for  the  first  time  found  in  the  act  of  1890,  largely 
defeated  that  purpose. 

2.  As  to  the  merino  wools  of  the  world  generally,  and  especially  the 
nnskirted  South  American  merino,  shrinking  66§  per  cent  in  scouring, 
^he  nominsd  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  in  the  act  of  1890  on  unwashed 
merino  was  the  realprotective  duty  in  practical  operation.  This  is  proved 
by  evidence  of  the  American  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  etc.,  found  in 
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Senate  Docament  Ko.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  December, 
1895,  pages  54  and  59. 

It  is  thus  certain  that  the  BE  AL  INTENTIOi^  of  Congress  in  the  act 
of  1890  was  defeated  in  its  protective  benefit  by  (1)  "loop  holes,"  the 
effect  of  which  was  not  understood,  and  (2)  by  the  light  shrinkage  of 
Australian  wools,  not  then  understood  by  Congress. 

2.  The  remedy  by  the  woolgroicer^  bill. — In  view  of  all  these  consid- 
erations the  wool  tariff  bill  now  asked  for,  proposes  to  omit  the  skirting 
clause,  and  contains  a  provision  as  follows : 

Seventh.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  he  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condi- 
tion, or  which  shall  he  changed  in  ita  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duty,  or  which  has  been  skirted,  sorted,  or  otherwise  increased  in  value 
by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece  or  otherwise,  shall  be  twice  the 
duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

If  any  bale  or  package  of  wool  or  hair  specified  in  this  act,  imported  as  of  any 
specified  date,  or  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  anv  specified  class, 
soall  contain  any  wool  or  hair  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  so 
specified,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
chargeable  on  wool  or  hair  of  the  class  subject  to  such  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if 
anv  bale  or  package  be  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  wool, 
hair,  or  other  material  of  any  class  specified  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  contain  any 
admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of  any  other  material,  the  whole 
bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon  any  article 
in  said  bale  or  package. 

This  is  substantially  in  the  form  of  the  act  of  1890,  (1)  omitting  the 
skirting  clause,  and  (2)  omitting  the  clause  relating  to  wool  ^^  reduced 
in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreign  substance," 
which  was  inserted  in  view  of  ad  valorem  duties. 

3.  Misleading  legislation. — Unless  (1)  the  "  skirting  clause''  be  omitted 
and  (2)  Australasian  merino  be  deemed  washed  a  statutory  promise  of 
a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  for  the  benefit  of  American  woolgrowers, 
as  generally  understood,  with  a  protective  benefit  of  that  rate,  is  mis- 
leading and  deceptive.    It  will  be  a  legislative  misrepresentation. 

XX.  ANOTHER  REASON  FOE  OMITTTNa  THE   SKIETINO  CLAUSE — GIVE 
EMPLOYMENT  TO  AMEBIOAN  WOOL  SOBTEBS. 

1.  Two  objects  of  a  protective  tariff, — A  protective  tariff  has  two  great 
objects — (1)  to  secure  employment  for  labor  and  (2)  fair  wages. 

2.  Foreign  skirting  transfers  these  advanta^fes  to  foreigners. — It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  scouring  and  sorting  of  wool  is  worth  1  cent  per 
pound.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  40-42, 129, 165.)  The 
wool  imports  from  Australasia  alone  in  the  fiscal  year  1896  were 
71,627,131  pounds,  which  would  give  for  sorting  and  scouring  to  Ameri- 
can labor  $716,271. 

Under  a  tariff  law  with  a  skirting  clause  more  than  a  million  dollars 
annually  would  be  paid,  chiefly  in  American  gold,  to  alien  hands,  all  of 
which  should  go  to  American  wage  earners.  This  would  give  employ- 
ment to  2,500  American  citizens,  with  wages  $400  annually  to  each  for 
the  service;  and  in  the  near  future,  with  our  wool  industry  fully 
developed,  the  number  of  wool  sorters  required  would  reach  more  than 
5,000,  with  wages  more  than  $2,000,000  annually,  and  representing  a 
population  of  25,000  in  numbers.  The  "  sorting"  alone  of  wool  will  cost 
an  average  of  about  75  cents  per  100  pounds.  As  American  citizens 
the  interests  of  wool  sorters  should  be  heeded,  and  in  doing  so  Congress 
will  benefit  other  industrial  producers  needing  employment. 
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3.  A  Philadelphia  wool  sorter. — And  here  a  Philadelphia  wool  sorter — 
Mr.  John  liidgeway — comes  to  our  relief,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  who  says: 

Jadge  Lawrence  Ib  Justified  in  objecting  to  the  skirting  clanse. 

He  adds: 

How  does  this  skirted  wool  affect  the  workingman  who  is  a  wool  sorter?  In  this 
wise:  Before  skirted  Australian  was  known  I  was  paid  $1  per  100  pounds  for  sorting 
Australian  fleece.  I  have  known  men  refuse  and  leave  a  shop  rather  than  sort  it  for 
90  cents,  and  yet  in  this  same  wool  room  during  this  Administration  I  have  seen  a 


laborer  and  boy,  whose  combined  pay  was  $2.08  per  day,  put  down  to  the  wool 
washer  from  five  to  seven  thousand  pounds  of  this  skirted  wool  in  a  day.  This  same 
wool  is  used  by  many  manufacturers  as  a  sorted  wool.     It  takes  the  place  of  sorted 


wool.  Therefore,  if  the  manufacturers  want  their  wool  sorted  in  Australia  I  think 
in  jQstice  to  the  wool  sorters,  who  are  far  more  numerous  than  manufacturers  and 
dealers  combined,  that  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  in  the  shape  of  extra 
duty  on  skirted  Australian.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  40, 42, 
129, 155.) 

American  wage  earners  have  some  rights  that  Congress  will  respect, 
and  it  is  hoi)ed  that  wool  mannfactarers  will  also  respect. 

4.  Statesmanship  on  this  subject, — Under  existing  conditions — the  Wil- 
son tariff  act — a  mighty  host  of  American  citizens,  anxious  to  earn 
their  bread  by  honest  toil,  are  idle  and  unemployed.  With  our  ever- 
increasing  urban  i>opulation  and  numbers  of  wage  earners,  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  afford  to  take  from  any  of  them  the  means  of  employment. 
Monarchies  employ  standing  armies  for  the  double  purpose  of  (1)  remov- 
ing discontent  from  the  unemployed  and  (2)  of  suppressing  disorder 
and  violence  from  those  who  receive  meager  and  inadequate  wages. 

The  policy  of  a  republic  is  to  secure  employment  for  all  with  just  com- 
pensation, thus  to  enlarge  the  capacity  for  creating  wealth  and  removing 
all  cause  for  disorder  or  violence.  This  policy  is  now  invoked  in  favor 
of  the  wool  sorters  of  the  United  States. 

XXI.  NO  DEPFICUIiTY  IN  PBOCUBINa  WOOL  IMPORTS  WITH  THE 
SOBTING  CLAUSE  OMITTED. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  all  needed  wool  imports.  As 
skirting  was  invented  to  be  a  fraud  on  the  wool  tariff,  so  wool  seeking 
our  market  will  be  made  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  our  laws, 
whatever  they  may  be.  IN'early  all  the  South  American  wools  are  imported 
nnskirted,  and  until  recently  all  were.  Skirted  wool  can  come  by  pay- 
ing the  requisite  duty. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  skirting  clause  has  (1)  defeated 
the  real  protective  purpose  of  the  law,  (2)  that  it  has  robbed  the  Treasury 
of  millions,  and  (3)  has  robbed  American  wool  sorters  of  employment 
and  wages,  and  (4)  deserves  to  be — no  more  forever. 

COMPENSATOBY  DUTIES. 

It  has  been  objected  that  if  Australasian  unwashed  merino  be  deemed 
washed  it  will  unjustly  enlarge  the  compensatory  duty  for  woolen  manu- 
factures. 

The  answer  is:  The  compensatory  duty  will  be  just  what  the  law 
makes  it.  The  law  can  give  compensatory  duty  only  on  the  basis  of 
unwashed  merino.  The  inquiry  may  well  be  made  whether  possibly 
some  other  compensatory  duties  should  not  be  on  this  basis.  (See  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  55.) 
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XXn.    THE    COST    OP    BBAOHmO    THE    ULTIMATE    WOOL    MASKET 

FBEIOHT  CHARGES — PROFITS  OF  LOCAL  WOOL  BUYERS  AND   COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 

In  fixing  a  rate  of  wool  tariff  so  as  to  give  "  the  most  ample  protec- 
tion" to  our  American  woolgrowers  in  their  competition  with  foreig^ii 
woolgrowers,  thb  cost  of  reaching  the  ultimate  wool  market  is  to  be 
considered. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  cost  of  shipping  wool  from  Melbourne  or  Lon- 
don to  Boston  be  less  than  1  cent  jier  pound,  and  the  cost  of  shipping^ 
wool  from  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Montana  be  3  cents  per  pound,  the  Mel- 
bourne or  London  vendor  will  have  an  advantage  of  2  cents  per  pound 
over  the  woolgrower  of  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  and  this  will 
reduce  the  protective  benefit  of  the  nominal  tariff  rates  just  2  cents 
-per  pound.  The  tariff  rate  should  be  high  enough  to  meet  this  differ- 
ence and  still  afford  the  American  woolgrower  a  farm  or  ranch  price 
sufficient  to  pay  the  fair  cost  of  producing  wool  and  a  margin  of 
profit  besides. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  freight  charges  given  in  Sen- 
ate Document  !No.  17,  December,  1895,  pages  50-M,  70;  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  1894,  pages 
30,  66,  98,  206,  249-253,  271-273,  329. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
referring  to  freight  charges  on  wools  from  our  far  West  States,  said  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  association  for  June,  1895 : 

Another  element  in  the  case,  the  effect  of  which  mast  shortly  become  distinctly 
traceable,  is  the  matter  of  freight  rates  from  these  far  Western  States.  From  London 
freight  rates  are  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  from  the  Western  plains  it  cost  from,  two 
and  a  half  to  three  cents  a  pound  to  bring  woo]  to  Boston,  and  this  difference  is  prac- 
tically so  much  against  the  Western  sheep  nower  as  against  the  prevailing  prices 
in  the  London  market.    (Senate  Document  r^o.  17,  December,  lSd6f  p.  50.) 

The  freight  from  London  is  on  wool  comparatively  clean — ^that  from 
the  far  Western  States  on  wool  and  grease,  the  latter  in  large  propor- 
tion. (See  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty- third  Congress,  second 
session,  January,  1894,  p.  272.    Senator  Warren.) 

And  referring  to  woolgrowing  in  Australia,  the  article  from  the  bul- 
letin of  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  proceeds: 

The  best  evidence  attainable  jnstifies  the  statement  that  even  at  present  prices  wool- 
growing  can  still  be  carried  on  at  a  profit  in  that  country  [Australasia] ;  and  if  this 
is  so  it  seems  certain  that  the  Australian  supply  will  continue  to  increase,  not  so 
rapidly  as  in  the  past,  but  fast  enough  to  keep  abreast  with  any  increase  in  the 
demand. 

It  is  abundantly  shown  that  wool  can  be  shipx)ed  from  Melbourne  to 
Boston,  including  commissions,  profits,  insurance,  and  all  charges,  for 
1^  cents  per  pound,  in  fact  for  less  than  this. 

The  freight  charges  from  Ohio  and  similar  locations  is  not  so  great  as 
from  Texas,  but  it  costs  about  3  cents  per  pound  to  meet  freights  to 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  local  wool  buyers'  profits,  commissions  of  Bast- 
em  dealers,  insurance,  etc.  This  is  shown  in  the  difference  between  the 
farm  or  ranch  value  and  the  Boston  price.  (Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  pp.  108-111, 134-136.) 

Canada  is  one  of  our  great  rivals,  separated  fr*om  the  great  New  York 
market  by  a  river  with  freights  merely  nominal. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Do  you  know  the  Boston  price  of  this  Australian 
wool  now! 
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Mr.  Lawbbnoe.  I  have  it  here  in  these  figures,  bat  I  can  not  give  it 
just  now. 

A  Voice.  Twenty  cents. 

Mr.  Lawsenoe.  No,  sir;  it  will  not  reach  20  cents  now.  Besides 
that,  this  (1)  skirted,  and  (2)  light-skrinking  wool  will  command  in  our 
market  5  cents  or  more  per  pound  more  than  our  wool,  and  that  is  on 
tbe  basis  of  our  washed  wools.  That  is  what  wo  are  competing  with. 
We  have  to  compete  with  Australian  wool,  which  can  be,  aud  under  a 
tariff  probably  would  be,  put  on  board  ship  at  Melbourne  at  9  cents  a 
poand  whole  fleece. 

Mr.  Steele.  And  worth  twice  as  much  as  our  wool  in  that  condition! 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Worth  intrinsically  no  more  than  Ohio  merino,  but 
commanding  more  price  for  reasons  stated. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  This  is  the  9-cent  wool  that  you  propose  to  put  the 
24  cents  duty  out 

Mr.  LAWBE17CE.  That  is  the  wool  we  are  competing  with. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Aud  you  ask  a  24  cents  per  pound  duty? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  ask  12  cents  a  pound  duty  on  unwashed,  double 
on  washed,  and  triple  on  scoured;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Australian 
merino  as  now  imported  unwashed  is  better  than  any  other  washed  wool 
in  tbe  world,  it  should  be  classed  as  washed  wool. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Therefore  the  9-cent  wool  would  be  classed  as  the 
wool  upon  which  you  would  imx)ose  a  duty  of  24  cents? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  want  a  duty  of  24  cents  on  unwashed  Australian 
merino  wool,  as  now  imported,  which  is  better  than  any  other  washed 
wool  in  the  world.    We  simply  put  it  upon  an  equality  with  other  wools. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  said  9  cents;  you  mean  9  pence? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Ko,  sir;  I  mean  9  cents. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  mean  skirted  wool? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  whole  fleece.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  Consul- 
General  Wallace:  "Or  in  United  States  currency  9  cents  per  pound 
for  the  fleece  on  the  wharves  of  either  Sydney  or  Melbourne.^  That  is 
what  we  have  to  compete  with,  Australian  wools,  whole  fleece,  at  9 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  a  half  a  cent  a  poand  freight  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  take  12  cents  as  an  import  duty 
to  give  us  adequate  protection,  and  12  cents  is  less  than  half  the  pro- 
tective benefit  we  got  under  the  act  of  1867 ;  it  is  less  than  the  protect- 
ive benefit  we  got  under  the  act  of  1883,  although  under  the  act  of 
1883  our  wool  industry  declined. 

Mr.  DoLLiYER.  You  mentioned  24  cents  on  that  Australian  wool? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Twenty  four  cents  on  9  would  be  33  cents,  and  that 
Australian  wool  will  command  from  4  to  7  cents  a  pound  in  our  market 
more  than  our  wool,  and  that  would  leave  us  in  Ohio  not  more  than  25 
cents  a  pound  for  washed  wool. 

Mr.  DoLLFVER.  Does  that  higher  price  come  from  the  different  vari- 
eties of  the  parts  of  the  fleece  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  higher  price  comes  from  the  fact  it  shrinks  less, 
and  in  part  from  the  skirting,  and  in  part  because  there  is  a  demand 
required  by  fashion  for  a  soft  kind  of  wool  with  a  particular  luster ;  aud 
my  theory  is,  if  gentlemen  insist  on  wearing  cloth  made  from  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  wool  such  as  we  do  not  produce,  and  insist  upon  a  foreign 
Inster,  that  is  a  luxury  for  which  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  lux- 
wous  tariff'.  But  our  bill  does  not  base  any  duty  on  luxury  but  only 
on  needed  protection. 
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Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Does  that  skirted  or  cut-off  variety  of  parts  of  the 
wool  affect  the  value  of  the  rest! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir ;  it  adds  to  the  value  of  what  is  left.  I  am 
sjieaking  of  the  9-cent  wool,  whole  fleece. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  could  not  figure  in  the  24  cents  a  pound  as  against 
the  whole  fleece,  that  would  be  on  the  12-cent  skirted  woolf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir.  But  woolgrowers  would  accept  less  than 
24  cents  on  uuskirted  wool. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  only  ask  12  cents  duty  on  the  9-cent  «roolf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  9-cent  wool  unwashed  will  shrink  in  scouring 
as  much  as  Ohio  washed.  Our  bill  asks  for  24  cents  on  account  of  its 
ligbt  shrinkage.  Suppose  we  imported  wool  from  South  America.  If 
we  import  in  the  grease  we  want  12  cents  a  pound ;  if  we  import  it 
washed  we  want  24,  and  if  we  import  it  scoured  we  want  36  cents. 
Upon  the  general  average  the  wools  of  the  world  will  shrink  66  per 
cent  in  scouring.  Then  we  want  Australian  wool  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  South  American  wool.  We  will  be  entirely  satisfied  to  have 
Australian  merino  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  merino  wools  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  To  what  extent  is  the  shrinkage  afifected  by  the 
skirting? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Only  a  little.  It  is  affected  somewhat,  but  the 
shrinkage  is  not  affected  very  much  by  the  skirting.  There  is  a  great 
mistake  in  the  popular  mind  about  the  effect  of  skirting.  There  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  in  some  localities  where  the  subject  is  not  faUy 
understood  that  the  skirting  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  advantage  which 
Australian  merino  has  over  other  wools.  The  fact  is  the  greatest 
advantage  it  has  is  the  light  shrinkage  in  scouring.  This  is  a  chief 
reason  why  it  commands  a  higher  price  than  other  wools,  but  there  are 
other  reasons,  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  due  to  climatic 
conditions? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  pound  of  Australian  wool  be  imi>orted  in 
this  country  at  a  duty  of  24  cents? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  1  think  it  would.  Certainly  it  would.  Besides  that 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  transfer  our  purchases  from 
that  country,  to  which  we  may  in  future  expect  to  pay  gold  for  wool. 
Our  policy  is  to  imi)ort  from  South  America,  where  we  may  hope  soon 
to  pay  in  our  manufactured  products,  and  to  some  extent  in  agricultural 
products,  and  thus  increase  our  trade  with  South  America. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  in  that  view  to  let  the  duty 
remain  off  so  as  to  have  a  basis  of  reciprocity  with  South  America? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  There  are  ample  products  in  both  conntries  on 
which  to  predicate  reciprocity  without  importing  those  products  like 
wool,  which  we  can  soon  supply  sufficiently  to  meet  all  American  needs. 
If  we  admit  wool  free  as  a  basis  for  reciprocity,  we  would  surrender  the 
policy  of  protection,  and  I  could  not  indorse  that,  as  I  am  a  protectionist. 

XXin.  OHIO  AND  THE   FAR  WEST    STATES    NEED  THE    SAME    TABIPF 

RATES. 

1.  Reasons  why. — Sheep  husbandry  requires  for  success  substantially 
about  the  same  protective  rates  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  States 
similarly  located^  as  also  for  Texas  and  the  far  West  States. 
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Wools  in  Texas  aod  the  &x  West  States  can  be  prodaced  at  less  cost 
than  in  Ohio  and  States  similarly  located,  but  the  wools  of  the  former 
are  not  of  equal  valus  with  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  wools,  as  shown  by 
the  market  quotations  of  prices.  (Senate  Document  'So.  17,  December, 
1896,  pp.  10&-111, 134-130.) 

One  reason  is  that  in  some  of  the  far  west  localities  alkali  dust  in 
the  atmosphere  renders  the  wool  fiber  inferior  to  that  of  more  easterly 
States. 

All  things  considered,  about  the  same  tariff  rates  are  needed  for  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

While  the  freight  charges  are  higher  from  Texas  and  far  West  States 
to  the  Eastern  market  than  from  Ohio,  yet  in  the  former  wools  are  pro- 
duced in  larger  flocks  and  sold  in  larger  quantities  and  with  less  of 
local  wool  buyers'  profits  than  in  the  more  easterly  States. 

2.  Soon  the  cost  of  producing  wools  in  Texas  and  the  far  West  will 
he  increased. — In  some  of  the  far  West  States  woolgrowers  have  the 
benefit  of  pasturage  on  Government  lands  free  of  cost.  But  that  con- 
dition can  not  long  continue;  the  lands  will  soon  be  taken  up  by  pur- 
chasers.   A  tariff  bill  should  look  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

Australasian  merino  is  the  chief  competing  wools  with  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  other  States  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver.  South  American 
merino  and  Gai>e  wools  are  the  chief  competing  wools  with  those  of 
oar  far  West  States. 

XXIV.  THE  PBOTBOTIVB  BBNBFIT  OF  WOOL  TABIFF. 

1.  Considerations  on  the  subject. — In  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
^^ protective  benefit^  of  a  given  "  tariff  rate^^^  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
effect,  as  already  stated,  of: 

(1)  The  skirting  clause  (1)  increasing  value^  and  (2)  saving  cost  of 
sorting  foreign  wool. 

(2)  The  lighter  shrinkage  of  Australasian  merino. 

(3)  The  higher  price  it  commands  by  reason  of  the  soft,  lustrous  char- 
acter of  the  wool. 

(4)  The  difference  in  cost  of  reaching  the  ultimate  American  market 
to  the  Melbourne  or  London  wool  owner  and  that  of  wool  owners  in  our 
American  States. 

2.  A  statistical  table  of  results  of  protective  benefits. — And  keeping 
these  in  view,  apon  the  evidence  produced,  the  following  RESULT  is 
reached  as  to  the  '^protective  benefiV^  of  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound 
ODder  the  act  of  1890,  based  on  computation  of  M  auger  &  Avery, 
eminent  l^ew  York  wool  importers. 
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In  other  words,  the  nominal  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  under  the  act 
of  1890  was  in  effect  r educed j  as  shown  by  the  following: 


TabU  showing  the  reduction  of  the  protective  henefi 
wools  shrinking  in  washing  and  scouring  less  the 

is  of  different  tariff  rates  hy  importing 
m  the  wool  tariff  law  contemplated.*^ 
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IH 

1 

iThe  comnatation  is  as  follows :  Suppose  1  ]M>and  of  imported  wool  shrinks  to  50  per  cent  in  scour- 
ing, 1  ponnd  of  protected  wool  shrinks  to  40  per  cent  in  scouring.  Then  the  value  of  the  protected 
wool  is  f  g  of  the  value  of  the  imported  wool.  If  a  duty  of  12  cents  gives  a  measure  of  protection  of 
12  cents  on  raw  wool,  it  would  give  tS  of  12  cents,  or  92  cents,  on  scoured  wool  shrinking  60  per  cent: 
It  of  12  cents,  or  8^  cents,  on  scoured  wool  shrinking  66  per  cent;  |^  of  12  cents,  or  7^  cents,  on  scoured 
wool  shrinking  70  per  cent;  {|  of  12  cents,  or  6  cents,  on  scoured  wool  shrinking  75  per  cent;  |g  of  12 
cents,  or  4|  cents,  on  scoured  wool  shrinking  80  per  cent;  and  so  on  for  all  the  other  calculations. 

THE  EE8ULT  IS,  that  under  the  act  of  1890  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  unwashed  Australasian  <^ skirted"  merino  wools,  of  the  same 
quality  of  American  unwashed  fleece  merino,  under  conditions  existing 
July  1, 1893,  gave  to  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  a  measure 
of  protective  benefit,  as  follows: 


On  Ameriean  wooU  ehrinking  in  eeouring, 
epeei/led  per  cent. 
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The  fireight  rates  from  some  parts  of  the  far  West,  especially  Cali- 
fornia, are  less  than  2^  cents  per  pound,  but  the  charges  for  carriage 
from  ranches  to  railroad  stations  constitute  an  item  of  expense,  and 
these  wools  are  subject  to  commissions  in  reaching  the  manufacturers. 

The  Chicago  American  Sheep  Breeder,  after  careful  inquiry,  gave  the 
following  in  the  December  number,  1895 : 

Transmississippi  rates. — Cnrrent  freight  ratee  on  wool  ftom  points  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are  substantially  as  follows: 
From  Montana  and  the  Dakotas,  $1.50  per  100  pounds;  from  Wyoming,  Idaho,  east- 
ern Oregon,  and  Utah,  $1.90  per  100  pounds;  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  $2.50 
per  100  pounds ;  from  Colorado,  $2  per  100  pounds. 
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The  statement  of  Manger  &  Avery  referred  to  above  is  as  follows: 

New  York.  July  U,  189S. 
8.  N.  D.  North,  Esq.,  BosUm, 

DXAR  Sir:  Your  fayor  of  the  2l0t  instant  is  received,  inclosing  proof  slip  of  the 
letter  and  tables  prepared  by  ns  a  year  ago  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  with 
the  request  to  make  the  oalcnlations  with  which  said  letter  concludes,  based  upon  the 
prices  of  Ohio  fine-washed  fieeces  and  Port  Phillip  ( Anstralian)  good  average  grease 
01  these  prices  stood  Jnly  1,  1893. 

Continuing  that  same  basis  of  calculation,  we  reach  the  followinjj^  result,  viz : 

Ohio  fine-washed  fleece  costing  24  cents  July  1,  1893,  and  shrinking  55  per  cent, 
costs  53^  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

Port  Phillip  good  average  grease,  costing  in  London,  Jnly  1, 1893, 18  cents,  and  also 
Bhriuking  55  i>er  cent,  costs  in  the  Unitea  States,  duty  and  charges  paid,  67|  cents 
per  scourod  pound,  as  follows : 

Wool $0.18 

Dnty 11 

Charges 0160 

Cost 3050 

or  67f  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

Cost  in  London,  40  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

The  difference  between  5^  cents  and  40  cents,  or  13^  cents,  is  the  amount  by  which 
the  price  of  Ohio  fine  scoured  wool  is  enhanced  because  of  the  duty  and  charges. 
This,  on  fine  Ohio,  shrinking  55  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to  6  cents  in  the  washed 
condition. 

If  wc  assume  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  removed^  and  take  the  prices  of  Ohio 
And  Port  Phillip  that  ruled  July  1,  1893,  as  the  basis  of  another  calculation,  viz : 

Ohio  fine- washed  fleece  costing  24  cents  and  shrinking  55  per  cent  gives  clean  cost 
5^  cents,  and 

Port  Phillip,  good  average,  costing  in  London $0.18 

Freight  and  charges  added 0150 

Making  cost  landed  in  the  United  States 1950 

which,  shrinking  55  per  cent,  gives  clean  cost  of  43ir  cents,  we  still  find  Ohio  fine 
wsshed  costing  more  than  Port  Phillip  on  this  calculation,  10  cents  per  scoured  pound 
more;  but  it  would  really  be  greater,  inasmuch  as  Ohio  fine- washed  fleoce  is  not 
skirted^  and  its  cost  is  thereby  increased  over  that  of  Port  Phillip,  at  least  3  cents 
per  scoured  pound,  in  our  opinion.  The  difierence  of,  say  13  cents  per  scoured  pound 
»» on  fine  Ohio,  shrinking  55  per  cent,  equivalent  to  about  6  cents  per  pound  in  the 
watched  condition. 

We  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  inquiry  **  Whether  it  is  true  that  the 
great  decline  in  the  price  of  domestic  wool  has  actually  resulted  in  bringing  it  tem- 
porarily down  to  a  free- wool  basis''  is  easily  answered  in  the  negative. 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  upon  the  removal  of  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound,  the 
price  of  Port  Phillip  good  average  wool  would  advance  somewhat  in  the  London 
market. 

What  this  advance  might  be,  or  how  permanent  it  would  be,  no  one  can  predict. 

Besides,  there  is  another  feature  in  the  case  which  may  properly  be  considered  in 
this  connection,  i.e.,  that  there  are  some  Australian  wools  which,  because  of  their 
heavy  shrink,  have  not  been  bought  for  the  United  States.  Such  wools  are  rela- 
tively cheaper  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  than  the  wools  usually  imported  to  this 
country. 

In  the  event  of  ''  free  wool"  the  advance  would  be  more  likely  to  take  place  on 
these  heavy  shrink  wools  rather  than  on  those  hitherto  brought  here  under  the  duty 
of  11  cents  per  pound. 

Yours,  truly,  Mauger  &  Avery. 

This  estimate  was  on  prices  as  they  stood  July  i,  1893 — that  is,  on 
Port  Phillip.  London  price,  18  cents  per  pound,  and  the  New  York 
price  same  date  of  Ohio  unwashed  merino,  24  cents. 

The  effect  of  the  11  cents  per  pound  duty  then  was: 

(1)  It  gave  no  protective  benefit  to  Ohio  unwashed  merino. 

(2)  It  gave  to  Ohio  washed  shrinking  55  per  cent  in  scouring  a  pro- 
tective benefit  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  On  scoured  Ohio  merino  the  protective  benefit  was  about  12 
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Bat  it  is  ESPECIALLY  to  be  observed  that  when  the  London  and 
New  York  prices  of  wools  declined  the  "protective  benefit"  declined  in 
like  proportion. 

But  in  making  compntations  in  this  argument  I  have  not  made  any 
redaction. 

The  results  given  are  verified  by  the  statement  of  the  Government 
actuary  in  the  Treasury  Department,  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 1897. 
Jos.  S.  McCoT,  Esq.,  Government  Actuary. 

Sir:  Please  answer  for  use  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Congress 
on  the  following  facts,  the  questions  thereto  appended.  The  value  of  wool  as  shorn 
in  the  grease  depends  on  the  clean  product  it  will  yield  in  scouring.  The  Aus- 
tralian unwashed  merino,  as  imported,  shrinks  in  scouring  an  average  of  50  per  oent. 
Ohio  merino  unwashed  shrinks  in  scouring  66|  per  cent.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Manger  &.  Avery  that  a  tariff  rate  of  11  cents  per  pound  gave  to  Ohio  washed 
merino,  shrinking  55  per  cent,  a  protective  benefit  of  6  cents  in  competition  with 
Australian,  as  conditions  and  prices  stood  July  1, 1893. 

1.  What  is  the  protective  benefit  to  an  unwashed  pound  of  such  Ohio  merino  f 

2.  What  is  the  protective  benefit  to  a  pound  of  scoured  woolf 


Assuming  that  the  price  of  such  Australian  Port  Phillips  washed  was,  July  1, 1893, 
18  cents  per  pound,  and  that  Ohio  washed  was,  in  Boston,  24  cents  per  pound ;  then, 
owing  to  the  different  shrinkage  of  the  wools,  the  prices  of  the  several  stages  of  the 
wool  would  be  as  foAows : 


London 

(Port 

Philip). 

Bonton 
(Ohio). 

ProtectiTO 
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Unvsahed 

CenU. 
12 
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0 
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6 
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If  the  prices  now  are  half  those  quoted,  the  corresponding  prices  and  protective 
benefits  would  be  as  follows : 


London 

(Port 

Philip). 

Boston 
(Ohio). 

Protectire 
benefit. 

ITnwMhed 

CenU. 
6 
9 
12 

CenU. 

6 
12 
18 
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0 
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s 
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6 

Yours  respectfully. 


Joseph  S.  McCoy,  Government  ActtMry, 


XXV.  THE  BATES  OF  DUTY  NOW  NEEDED  ON  MERINO  WOOLS. 

1.  The  rates  stated, — The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  duty  on 
unwashed  merino  wools  of  12  cents  per  pound,  double  on  washed^  treble 
on  scoured. 

So  far  as  the  double  and  treble  duties  are  concerned,  they  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  acts  or  1867, 1883,  and  1890.  They  have  been  shown 
to  be  just  by  what  has  already  been  said. 

2.  The  rate  asJcedfor  very  moderate. — I  now  propose  to  show  that  this 
rate  of  duty  is  very  moderate — not  at  all  "the  most  ample  protection." 

Personally  I  endeavored  to  secure  in  the  bill  14  cents,  and  the  Ohio 
Woolgrowers'  Association  in  January,  1896,  resolved  in  favor  of  duty 
of  "12  cents  on  combing  wools  and  15  cents  on  merino"  unwashed. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  96.) 
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But  m  preparing  a  bill  tlie  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  deter- 
miiicd  to  be  so  moderate  in  all  they  asked  as  to  leave  no  just  ground 
for  opposition. 

Tbey  i>roceeded  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  uncandid  and  below 
the  dignity  of  honorable  men  to  ask  for  more  than  was  just  and 
necessary. 

3.  Evidence  of  the  ^necessity  for  this  rate. — The  evidences  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  rate  of  duty  are  numerous. 

(1)  KXPLANATOHY. 

The  rate  of  duty  will  depend  on  (1)  the  cost  of  producing  wools  here, 
and  (2)  the  world's  price  of  competing  wools.  The  London  price  is 
regarded  as  the  world's  price.  Port  Philip,  Australasian  merino  is  the 
standard  on  which  Ohio  and  similar  merino  is  compared.  But  in 
making  the  comparison  the  scoured  pound  of  each  would  be  the  stand- 
ard by  whicli  to  iudge.  And  as  the  imports  of  wool  under  a  tariff 
WILL  ALWAYS  BE  THE  LIGHTEST  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the 
shrinkage  of  unskirted,  unwashed  Australasian  merino  at  50  per  cent, 
and  the  average  Ohio  at  C(3§  ]>er  cent. 

2.  Preliminary  factM — Statistics  of  foreign  wool  price, — Our  wool  tariff 
acts  now  to  be  considered  are  those  of — 

(IJ  March  2,1807; 

(2)  March  3,  1883;  and 

(3)  October  1, 1890. 

It  is  important  to  see  the  world's  prices,  therefore,  in  the  years  1867, 
1883,  1890,  and  1896. 
The  world's  imces  for  these  years  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


I     London     Eanivalent' 
'      price,  for  Ohio 

I  Austrulian      average 

good        unwashed, 
I    scoured,        without 
;  per  pound.       tariff. 


18«7* 


1894.. 

law.. 


CenU.  . 


50 
36 
28 


Cmts. 
t23 
20 
16| 
12 
10 


The  aver- 
age/arm 
value  of 
unwashed 
merino, 
without 
tariff. 

Bqnivalent 
for  Ohio 
average, 
WAMhe<l, 
without 
tariff. 

CiiU. 

12 
8 
8 

Boston 
value,  witli 
taritr, 
washed 
merino. 


Cents. 

33 
§20i 
Free  wool. 


Farm 
value, 
with 
tariff. 


Cents. 
54 
87| 
80 
17i 


"  tJnakJrted. 

t  Gold  value.    All  the  valnos  eiven  are  gold. 

t  The  currency  price  ot  toaxhed  Ohio  in  1867  was  57},  with  gold  then  at  a  premium. 

^Certainty  of  free  wool  aided  reduction  of  price. 

These  quotations,  to  and  including  1894,  are  from  the  Wool  Book  of 

1895,  by  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  estimating  American  merino  on  the 
UNWASHED  basis,  with  a  shrinkage  of  66§  per  cent  in  scouring. 
The  quotations  of  Helmuth,  Swartze  &  Co.,  London,  December  10, 

1896,  are: 


Port  Phillip- 
Fleece  

Scoured 

Givaay 

l^uenufl  Ayres  (36  per  cent  3rield) 

~~T  n— ^87 


Merino,  aver- 
age to  good. 


8,  d,      8.  d. 

1    1    tol  8 

1    litol  3i 

8}  to  9^ 


Equivalent 
in  cents. 


18 
0 
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The  world's  i)rices  are  also  given  in  House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  94,  Pifly- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  1894,  pages  562-577,  being  the  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  Wool  and  Manufactures.  And  the  evidence  of  these  low  prices  is 
found  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  second  session  Fifty-third  Congress, 
January,  1894,  pages  36, 68, 98, 246. 

It  will  require  3  pounds  average  unwashed  American  merino  to  make 
1  scoured  pound  of  the  London  value  of  29  cents,  or  9.66  +  cents  price 
for  each  unwashed  pound  American.     But  it  may  be  called  10  cents. 

The  full  table  of  quotations  for  London  are: 


Price$  current  of  tke  leading  descriptions  of  colonial  wool,  December  10,  1896. 
[Helmuth,  Sohwartse  &.  Co.,  3  and  4  Moorgate  Street  Baildlngs,  E.  C] 


Deeoiiption. 


Extra. 


Superior. 


«.  d. 


9.    d. 


.1 


1    6    to 


1    7* 
0  11| 


0  \l\ 


Port  Phillip: 

Fleece  

Scoured 

Greasy 

Sydney : 

Fleece i 

Scoured 

Greasy 0  11    to 

Queensland :  i 

Scoured 

GroAsy ;..' 

Adelaide : 

Scoured i 

Greasy 0  10    to    0  10| 

New  Zealand : 

Scoured 

Greasy 

Tasmania: 

Greasy 

West  Australia: 

Greasy 

Crossbred : 

Australian  scoured 

Australian  greasy,  fine 

Australian  greasy,  coarse 
Lambs: 

Washed 

Greasy 

Pieces  ana  locks : 

Scoured 

Greasy 

Cape: 

Snow-white 

Snowwhit4%  exceptional 
lots , 

Country  scoured 

Western  fleece 

Eastern  flei^ce 

Eastern  preasy 

Natal  greasy 


1  4  to  1  9 
1  4  to  1  H 
0  10    to    0  11 


1  4    to  1    6 

0  9|  to  0  10| 

1  3i  to  1    5 
0  Ol  to  0  10 


0  11 


\\  to    1 
i  to    1 


0    8    to    0    8i 


Average  to  good. 


Inferior  to 
average. 


9,  d. 


9.  d. 


1    1    to    1    S    I 
1    1|  to    1    U 

0    8|  to   0   91  ! 


9.  d. 

0  10  to 
0  11  to 
0    61  to 


1  0 
1  1 
0    7i 


1    2i  to 
0    8    to 


1    3    to  1    5 

0    0    to  0    0^ 

0  10    to  0  11 

0  8    to  0    8^ 

1  2    to  1    44 
0  10    to  0  10} 

0  H  to  0  10 

1  0    to  2    4 

0  10    to  1,  0 

1  li  to  1    3 

0  8    to  0    9 

1  1|  to  1    2 


0  1U  to  1 

0  9{  to  0 

0  8{  to  0 

0  6^0  0    7h 

0  6|  t«  0    7^ 


0 

0  10| 
0    9 


1  to 
7i  to 

1  to 
71  to 

Oh  to 
6|  to 

U  to 
7|  to 

H  to 

6|  to 

0  to 
8  to 
8^  to 


1    2 
0    7| 


0    8i  to  0  Oi 

0  11    to  1  1 

0  6|  to  0  7} 

1  1    to  1  1| 


0  11    to    0  111 

0    9    I 

0  8  : 

0    6 

0    Oil 


0  lOi  to  1  01 

0    6    to  0  7 

0  10|  to  1  0| 

0    6    to  0  7 


0    9i  to 
0    5    to 


0  11 
0    « 


6|  to 
4i  to 


0  10 
0    M  to 
0    6{  to 


to  0  lU 
0  7{ 
0    8 


0    4i  to  0  71 

0    M  to  0  10| 

0    Sf  to  0  6 

0  lOi  to  1  Oi 


0  9    to  0  10| 

0  8    to  0    84 

0  «i  to  0    7{ 

0  4    to  0    6 

0  4|  to  0    5| 


Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  figures  taken  preceding  this  table  for  com- 
])arison  are  not  the  lowest.  And  besides  this,  the  wools  graded  as 
'*  INFERIOR  TO  AVERAGE  "  are  really  average,  equal  in  selling  value  to 
American  average. 
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The  following  is  from  The  Wool  Book  for  1895: 

Comparison  of  annual  average  prices  of  Ohio  fine  washed  fleece  in  Boston,  and  the  same 
scoured^  with  prices  in  London  of  several  competing  fine  foreign  wools  since  1850, 

[Maager  Sc  Avery.] 


Fine  Ohio  fleece.  January,  1895,  17  cents;  Bconred,  38  cents. 

Cohimn  9  ahowa  the  clean  coat  in  London  of  a  class  of  wool  most  nearly  corresponding  to  Ohio 
aeoored  fleece  in  column  2.    Corrency  prices  throughout  in  columns  1  and  2. 

The  prices  of  an  washed  merino,  of  course,  are  less  than  the  above 
prices  of  washed. 
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PRICES  OF  WOOL  IN  LONDON. 

[From  a  statement  by  Helmnth.  Sohwartze  &  Co.,  pnbliahed  in  the  London  Economista*  Ckimmercial 

History  and  Review  of  18M.] 

The  following  gives  the  mean  point  and  the  value  in  pence  per  pound 
of  some  leading  descriptions  of  wool  on  the  3l8t  of  December: 


Mean 
point.      13^^ 


Value  on  December  31- 


1808. 


1802. 


1801.      1890. 


Australian— 

P.  P., good  average  greaay« •.•. 

P.  P.,  good  average  scoured  combing 

Sydney  average  greasy  (short) 

Adelaide  average  greasy 

Kew  Zealand  super  greasy 

Crossbred  super  greasy  (fine) 

Crossbred  average  greasy  (med.) 

Cape,  Bastem,  extra  super  snow  white 

Cape,  Eastern,  average  neece 

Buenos  Ayres,  average  greasy  (36  per  cent  yield) . . . 
Buenos  Ayres,  average  greasy  (old 80  per  cent  basis) 

Pern,  middling 

Douskoi,  average  white  carding 

East  India,  Pac  Pathan  yellow 

Li  Dcoln  hogs 

Alpaca,  iRlay  super  fleece 

Mohair,  Turkish  fair  average 


1? 

6 
H 

1 


7 

t 

10 


e 

0 
12 

I 

1 


i2 


10 
18 

,? 

IS 
10 
18 

i 

15 
U 


PricM  of  wool  in  London  on  or  about  December  20, 1895, 
[From  the  London  Economist  of  December  21, 1885.] 

Eogllsh,  per  pk.  of  240  pounds : 

Fleeces  Soathdown  hogs £  10 

Half-bred  hogs 10 

Half-bred  wethers 9 

Kent  fleeces 9 

Soathdown  ewes  and  wethers 9 

Leicester  ewes  and  wethers 10 

Colonial,  per  pound :  f . 

Victoria,  fleece  super 1 

Scoured  good 1 

Scoured  average 1 

Greasy  average  to  fair 0 

New  South  Wales,  scoured  average 1 

Greasy  averaee 0 

South  Australia,  greasy  average 0 

New  Zealand,  scoured  average 1 

Greasy  average - 0 

Cape, -scoured  super 1 

Fleece  average 0 

Greasy  average 0 

Natal,  scoured  average 0 

Greasy  average 0 

Crossbreds,  greasy : 

Victoria,  good  to  super 0 

New  Zealand  line 0 

New  Zealand  medium 0 

New  Zealand  coarse 0 


0  to 

£12 

0 

0  to 

12 

0 

10  to 

11 

0 

10  to 

11 

10 

10  to 

12 

0 

0  to 

12 

0 

d. 

f. 

d. 

6  to 

1 

9 

5^  to 

1 

6 

3  to 

1 

4 

lOi  to 

0 

lU 

li  to 

1 

2i 

7i  to 

0 

8i 

6i  to 

-0 

61 

2i  to 

1 

8 

7i  to 

0 

8 

2i  to 

1 

^ 

7  to 

0 

n 

6i  to 

0 

6J 

Hi  to 

I 

0 

5i  to 

0 

6 

11  to 

1 

0 

9i  to 

0 

\0\ 

9r  to 

0 

lOi 

9i  to 

0 

10^ 
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[Trom  North's  Wool  Book,  1886.] 

Prices  per  pound  in  each  year  of  tome  colonial  and  foreign  wooU, 

[Bradford  Obaerver.] 


W72 

vm 

1874 

1«75 

1«7« 

1877 ^. 

1878 >. 

3879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

]88< 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1888 

]88i 

18W 

1891 

1«2 

lOQ 

UM 


I 


^ 


11 


d. 


"35 


I? 

•a 

I 

8 
8 

P 

7 
6i 


"^  Average  pricM. 


t  Prices  at  end  of  year. 


Englieik  wool  prices  in  1894,  compared  with  prices  in  seven  preceding  years, 
[Hebnntb,  Schwartse  &  Co.] 


•A  astral  ian: 

PortPfalllip,gDod 
STeraiee  greasy . 

Port  PbiUlp.  good 
aTerageaconred 
com  bug 

Sydney,  average 
creasv  (abort).. 

Aaelaide,  aver- 
age ereasy  

Ncrw  Zealand, 
super  greasy  . . . 

Croaabrad   super 

^««»«ylflne)  ... 

Croasbred  aver- 
age  greaay 

(medhiin) 

Cape,  Eastern: 

Bxtra  saper  anow 
white 

Average fleeoe  ... 
Baanoa  Ayrwi,  aver- 
age greaay: 

86  per  cent  yield.. 

Old  80  per  oent 


^ern,  middling 

^)onskoi   average 
white  caxdlng ■ 


Higheat 
point 


Lowest  point 


Year. 


1888 


Price.  I  Year. 


Penet. 
13 


1888 
1889 

1889 


1889 
1889 


1889 

1889 
1888 

1888 


1804 


221   1894 

I 


1889 

1889  11  I  1894 

1889  <  H  1894 


1894 
1884 


Hi   1804 

22  I  1894 
lU*  1894 

8|l  1894 

6|'  1894 
9||  1886 

8*1  1894 


Price. 


PmMe. 

7* 


14 
6 
5 

71 
104 

8| 
14 


Mean 
point 


104 

18i 
8* 
7i 

lOf 

in 

10 


18 


Value  Deoeuiber  81-^ 


14 
6 

H 

7| 

104 

8* 


6|     44 

74!      «* 


84 

154 

7 

84 


114     12 


9* 


84 

7 

6 
9 


9* 


1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

9 

10 

12 

104 

164 

18 

21 

19 

74 

84 

10 

84 

fli 

74 

9 

74 

9 

11 

124 

114 

124 

18 

144 

124 

n 

10 

11 

»i 

8 

18 

84 

21 
11 

^? 

6 

H 

84 

74 

6   6i 
71  84 

n 

6 

8 

7' 

74 

n 

7 

10 

18 
8 

«i 

11 
124 

0» 


84 


? 
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English  wool  prices  in  1S94,  compared  with  prices  in  secen  preceding  years — Con  tinned. 


Bast  India,  Pao  Fa- 

than  yellow 

Lincoln  hogs 

Alpaca,  Islay  super 

Mohair.'Tnrkish  fair 
average  

Cotton,  middling 
American 

Wheat,  annual  aver- 
age, per  qnarter — 


HighoRt 
point. 


Year.   Price. 


1889 
1889 


1889 


Pence. 

26 
21 


Lowest  point. 


Year.'  Price. 


Mean 
point. 


1892 
1886 


1894 


Pmiee. 


11 

12 


Value  December  81— 


I8i| 

I 


1*4 
IH 


1 
154 


1892.  1881.  :i890.  '1889. 


71 

»4 

1*4 


22/11   28/4,  30/8   37/- 


.!^ 


.Il887. 


8  I    7^ 
1(^   10| 

114  1^ 

12i[  13i 

H  51U 


31/11,  22/031/10  32/« 


5A;    6A, 


Course  of  the  Liverpool  wool  market. 

[J.  L.  Bowes  &,  Bro.] 

CLOTHING  WOOL  (FDTE). 


Average 
for  ten 
years. 


Jana- 
ary  1, 
1^4. 


P**?;?*;Chang«in 


Closing 
prioeas 
oompared 
with  aver- 
age for  ten 
years. 


Port  Phillip,  unwashed,  good 

New  Zealand,  unwashed,  good 

Buenos  Ayres,  unwashed,  average . 


Penee. 
11.20 
9.72 
6.18 


Pence. 
10 


n 


Pence. 


Percent. 
•16 
*U.2» 
•23.26 


PereciU. 
124.10 
122.84 
t38.2S 


CLOTHING  WOOL  (COARSE). 


Peruvian,  washed,  average . . 
Lima,  unwashed,  average . . . 
Abudia,  unwashed,  average. . 


til.  26 
t29.91 
f  15.25 


SHEEPSKINS. 


BuenOs  Ayres,  full  woolen  matadero. 


6.06 


H 


•23.81 


t83.88 


COldBING  WOOL. 


Lincoln,  hog  fleeces 

Lincoln,  wether  fleeces 

Kent,  wether  fleeces , 

Sussex,  Down  fleeces,  flocks 

Alpaca,  Islay  fleece,  average  good . . , 

Alpaca,  Callao  fleece,  average 

Mohair,  Turkey  fleece,  average  fair. , 


10.71 

104 

9 

•7.14 

10.01 

10^ 

•7.60 

10.62 

10 

9 

•7.50 

12.56 

11 

9 

•13.64 

14.40 

1^ 

14 

•3.28 

9.65 

» 

9 

•2.70 

14.90 

15| 

m 

•6.45 

t8.96 
t7.59 
112.00 
t24.30 
62.43 
t6.74 
t2.6B 


CARPET  AND  BLANKET  WOOLS. 


East  India,  first  Joria,  white 

East  India,  first  Candahar,  white 

Eaftt  India,  Pac  Pathan,  yellow 

East  India,  ordinary,  yellow 

English  noils,  medium 

Oporto,  washed  fleece 

Egyptian,  washed,  first  white 

Donskoi.  washed,  carding 

Scotch,  Highland,  laid 

Scotch,  Highland,  undipped 

Persian,  unwashed  white  nncleaned. 


10.67 
9.07 
7.42 
6.46 
0.07 
8.95 
9.90 
7.46 
4.20 
6.16 
4.75 


3| 


*  12. 19 
♦12.19 
•3.70 
•15 
•0.68 
•3.33 
•8.11 
•6.66 
•6.66 
•4.35 
•9.87 


115.65 
tl7.31 
112.40 
t34.U 
t22.82 
tl9 
1 14. 14 
t6.04 
tl6.66 
!  10. 71 
t23.69 


''Deoreaae. 


t  Under. 


I  Advance. 


5  Over. 
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And  this  price  of  28  cents  x>^r  scoared  pound  '<  average  to  good" 
Australian  merino,  December,  1896,  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
Hon.  Oeorge  H.  Wallace,  lately  United  States  consal-general  to  Mel- 
bonme,  who  shows  that  the  Australian  woolgrowers  admit  that  they  can 
place  skirted  merino  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  6d.  (12  cents)  per 
pound,  which  is  equal  to  24  cents  per  scoured  pound,  and  this  can  be  laid 
down  in  Boston  for  less  than  28  cents.  (See  his  consular  report,  Angust 
5, 1892,  already  referred  to.)  He  repeats  the  same  statement  in  the  Jan- 
uary, 1897,  number  of  that  valuable  publication  the  Quarterly  Bulletin 
of  the  j^ational  Woolgrowers'  Association,  page  19. 

And  he  shows  that  the  alleged  12  cents  means  that  whole- fleece  wools 
can  be  put  on  shipboard  for  9  cents  per  pound. 

He  says: 

The  Australian  woolgrower  has  said  he  boUeyea  he  ''can  place  his  wool  on  the 
▼harvee  of  Melboame  or  Sydney  at  a  cost  of  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound ;  but,  ''he  adds, 
''that  would  leave  me  but  little  for  improyements  or  to  carry  on  through  a  succession 
of  bad  seasons.''  Yon  will  obserye  that  be  says  he  will  not  be  pinched  or  put  on  short 
rations  unless  the  price  goes  below  6d.  We  may  infer,  if  it  did,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  practice  economy  and  a  bad  season  would  get  him  into  difficulty.  But  what  does 
be  mean  by  6d.,  or  12  cents,  for  his  wool  f  To  understand  this  statement  and  take  in 
its  fuU  significance,  we  must  know  something  of  his  manner  of  speech.  No  squat- 
ter  eyer  tells  what  he  was  paid  for  the  tail  of  nis  clip,  nor  does  he  ever  ayerage  the 
prices  given  for  his  different  sorts,  but  when  he  says  he  receiyed  6d.  or  lOd.,  as 
the  case  may  be,  he  means  that  was  the  highest  price  paid  for  any  of  his  wool,  for  the 
best  or  ''top''  of  his  shearing,  and  meanii,  therefore,  that  he  can  produce  wool  so  long 
as  he receiyes  12  cents  for  the  best  of  it.  The  "top "  is  usually  about  one-half  of  the 
clip,  and  if  this  is  sold  for  6d.  the  balance  would  not  bring  oyer  3d.,  or  an  average 
of  4jd.,  or  in  United  States  currency  9  cents  per  pound  for  uie  fleece  on  the  wharves 
of  either  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  distance  between  the 
diores  of  Australia  and  those  of  the  United  States  should  afford  a  margin  in  favor  of 
the  domestic  product,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Freight  rates  on  wool  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  seaboard  are  33^  per  cent  more  than  chartered  ship  charges  f^m  Mel- 
boorne  to  Boston,  and  shipped  in  wooden  vessels  the  cargo  will  gain  enough  in  weight 
to  more  than  pay  the  interest  involved  in  the  longer  time  requ&ed  for  the  voyage. 

These  and  some  other  wools  of  similar  light  shrinkRge  are  the  wools 
that  compete  with  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  States  similarly  located.  When  unwashed  and  unskirted, 
by  reason  of  their  lighter  shrinkage,  they  will  command  in  Boston 
3  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio,  and,  with  an  advantage  of  2  cents 
in  freights,  this  would  only  leave  a  protective  benefit  to  Ohio  of  7 
cents  sftid  would  only  thus  give  Ohio  17  cents  per  pound  for  unwashed 
merino.  If  even  the  Boston  cost  of  the  Australian  was  12  cents,  a 
duty  of  12  cents  would  only  give  Ohio  19  cents  for  unwashed  merino. 

As  these  wools  compete  with  Ohio  and  States  similarly  located,  the 
far-west  States  should  accord  to  woolgrowers  of  Ohio  and  similar 
States  the  privilege  of  fixing  the  duty. 

Bat  if  the  duty  be  less  than  12  cents,  Australasian  merino  will  come 
in  to  the  ruin  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  far- west  States.  The  unwashed 
Australian  skirted  will  command  in  Boston  5  cents  per  pound  more 
than  Utah,  Texas,  and  other  far- west  States,  and  with  2  cents  per  pound 
advantage  in  freights  this  will  only  leave  a  protective  benefit  of  3  cents 
per  pound  for  Utah,  and  give  woolgrowers  there  a  farm  value  of  less 
than  10  cents  in  competition  with  Australian. 

The  South  American  merino  and  Gape  merino  are  those  chiefly  similar 
to  our  far  West  merino,  but  as  under  a  tarifi'  the  lightest  shrinkage  of 
these  will  be  imported  they  will  have  that  advantage.  In  1894  the  Lon- 
don price  of  Buenos  Ayres  merino  yielding  36  per  cent  scoured  was  9 
cents.    These  wools  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as  cheaply  as  in  London. 
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Witb  a  Boston  price  of  9  cents,  a  duty  of  12  cents  would  give  a  pro- 
tective benefit  of  9  cents,  and  witb  a  free- trade  farm  value  of  this  wool 
in  1896  of  only  6  cents,  the  farm  value  in  Utah  would  be  15  cents. 
This  is  the  competition  we  encounter. 

3.  As  to  imports. — These  facts  can  not  be  overcome  by  an  exhibition 
of  INVOICES  of  SALES,  which  may  have  been  made  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances not  apparent  on  their  face. 

And  Mr.  Wallace  calls  attention  in  these  words  as  to  wool  imports : 

The  United  States  Treasnry  Department  reports  123,000,000  pounds  of  No.  1  wool 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  grease  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1895,  at  an  average  value  of  10^  cents  per  pound.    (Bulletin,  p.  118.) 

It  will  require  a  tariflF  with  a  "protective  benefit''  of  12  cents  per 
I>oand  to  give  American  woolgrowers  needed  protection  in  competition 
with  merino  wools  imported  at  such  prices. 

4.  Why  a  wool  tariff  should  be  even  more  ample  thnn  present  forei^ 
wool  prices  would  seem  to  justify, — There  are  reasons  why  a  wool  tariflf 
should  be  more  ample  than  present  foreign  wool  prices  would  seem  to 
justify.     WHIiJNEVER  A   WOOL  TARIFF  shall   be  imposed, 

POREIQN  WOOL  PBIOES  WILL  GO  DOWN  AND  DOWN  IN  ORDER  TO 
GET  INTO  OUR  MARKETS,  JUST  AS  THEY  WOULD  GO  UP  AND  UP  IF 
FREE    WOOL    WERE    CONTINUED    LONG    ENOUGH  TO    DESTROY    OUR 

WOOL  INDUSTRY.    This  is  shown  in  principle  and  eft'ect  by  what  is 
said  by  Manger  &  Avery  on  the  subject.    (See  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  December,  1896,  p.  64.) 
The  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  February  1, 1897,  says: 

If  there  was  any  guaranty  that  the  present  prices  of  foreign  wools  would  be  main- 
tained, a  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound  would  probably  approach  a  figure  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  but  woolgrowers.  But  as  the  best  class  of  skirted  Australian 
wools  on  at  leaet  two  occasions  within  the  past  eh^ven  years  have  been  6  cents  per 
pouud  below  the  present  price,  and  will  in  all  probability  soon  be  that  low  a<;ain 
after  the  reimposition  of  a  taritl'  upon  wool,  6  ceuts  of  the  9  rents  tariff  would  soon 
be  offset  by  the  foreign  decline.  The  American  grower  would  then  have  on  an  aver- 
age of  but  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  present  prices  for  his  wool.  Therefore, 
while  a  duty  of  9  cents  would  be  ample  at  the  start,  a  permanent  duty  of  9  cents  per 
pound  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  insufficient. 

Our  tariff  should  be  framed  with  a  view  to  meet  the  competition  of 
Australian  whole  fleeces  laid  down  in  Boston  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  EVIDENCES. 

HBST  evidence  in  PAVOR  of  duty  of  12  CENTS-PROTECTION  UNDER  THE  ACT 

OF  1867. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  1807,  when  the  world's  price  for  unwashed  Ohio 
merino  was  in  currency  57J  ceuts  per  pound,  the  act  of  1867  gave  it  a 
protective  tariff  as  follows : 

On  clotbinc  wools  [merino],  unwasbed,  value  32  cents  per  pound  or  less,  10  cents 
per  ponnd  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  value  exceeding  32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per 
ponnd  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  washed,  double  duty,  etc. 

This  was  a  duty  equal  to  13.52  cents  per  pound  on  wools  in  the 
world's  market  of  the  value  of  32  cents  per  pound,  and  a  duty  of  15.2 
cents  per  pound  on  wools  of  the  world's  value  of  more  than  32  cents  per 
X>ound.  Of  course  when  the  world's  price  is  high  less  duty  is  required 
than  when  it  is  low.  Now  that  the  world's  London  price  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  only  10  cents  per  pound,  for  unwashed  merino  other  than 
Australian,  woolgrowers  might  well  ask  a  duty  of  more  than  20  cents  to 
be  equal  to  the  tarift*  of  1867.    This  world's  price  of  10  cents,  allowing  1 
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cent  cost  to  reach  the  American  market,  would  make  the  Boston  price 
11  cents;  and  this  corresponds  witli  the  market  quotation,  which,  for 
Jaly  1, 1896, and  for  XX  unwashed  Ohio  merino  was  12  cents;  and  the 
average  merino  is  not  XX. 

Tohle  ihawmg  Ute  price  per  pound  for  the  leading  grades  of  American  wool  in  ike  Eaetem 

market,  etc. 
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Every  woolgrower  knows  that  these  free-wool  prices  are  ruinous  to 
American  sheep  husbandry  (Senate  Document  !N^o.  17,  December,  1896, 
pp.  110, 136, 164). 

Besides  the  statutory  protection  of  the  act  of  1867  the  gold  premium 
to  1879  was  large  added  protection. 

SEOMO)  BYIDEKCB  IN  FAVOR  OF  RATB-PROTECTION  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  1883. 

In  1883,  when  the  world's  free-wool*  prices  for  unwashed  Ohio 
merino  shrinking  66%  per  cent  in  scouring  was  equal  to  20  cents  per 
pound  and  needing  more  protection  than  in  18()7,  Congress  made  the 
iatal  mistake  of  giving  protection  reduced  down  to  tbe  following: 

Clothing  wools,  yalne  SO  cents  per  ponnd  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound;  value  over 
SO  cents,  12  cents  per  poand ;  wasned  wool,  donble  duty. 

Much  of  the  world's  unwashed  light-shrinkage  merino  then  com- 
manded in  the  world's  markets  over  30  cents  per  pound;  and  yet,  with 
a  protective  tariff  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  such  wools  and  of  10  cents 
per  pound  on  all  otber,  merino  slieep  husbandry  declined.  Under  it 
sheep  declined  in  number  from  50,626,626  in  1884,  with  a  wool  clip  of 
308,000,000  pounds,  to  only  43,431,136  in  1891,  producing  285,000,000 
pounds. 

flow  can  sheep  husbandry  prosper  now  even  with  a  duty  of  12  cents? 

The  Ohio  Wool  Growers  Association,  in  January,  1896,  were  right  in 
asking  for  a  taritl'  of  15  cents  per  pound. 

*The  BoBion  protected  price  was  then,  for  American  washbd,  40^  cents  per  pound. 
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THIBD  BYIDBNCB  IS  FAVOR  OF  THE  RATS-THB  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1880. 

The  act  of  1890  gave  to  unwashed  merino  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  when  the  world's  London  price  was  equal  to  16§  cents  on 
unwashed  merino  shrinking  6G§  per  cent,  and  the  protected  American 
price  on  washed  merino  was  35  cents. 

Under  that  act  sheep  husbandry  barely  lived — lived  on  hope  more 
than  realized  benefits — hope  deferred — with  declining  wool  prices,  and 
lived  ONLY  because  the  world's  prices  of  all  farm  products  from  same 
eaus€y  or  causes j  were  so  low,  that  wool  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
asters, and  the  inadequate  tariff,  as  conditions  soon  became,  was  merely 
a  tahula  in  naufragioj  only  awaiting  the  shipwreck  which  came  with  the 
free- wool  act  of  1894. 

It  has  been  well  described  ''as  an  act  of  confiscation"  entitled  to 
ample  compensation. 

CALL  A  HALT  IN  THE  WABFABE  AGAINST  WOOLGBOWEBS. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  warfare  on  sheep  husbandry  commenc- 
ing with  the  act  of  1883.  Without  hostile  legislation,  it  is  beset  with 
dangers  which  no  other  agricultural  industry  encounters.  Dogs,  dogs, 
everywhere!  Coyotes,  wolves,  and  free- wool  legislation,  worse  than 
wolves!  It  encounters  losses  by  disease,  storms,  blizzards.  It  now 
appeals  for  help. 

Certainly  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  duly  of  12  cents  i^r 
pound  is  very  moderate  indeed. 

But  there  is  more — 

FOURTH  EVIDENCE  IK  FAVOR  OF  BATE. 

The  able  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers in  the  September,  1896,  bulletin  of  the  association  says: 

The  market  reports  show  that  the  world's  produotioo  of  wool  has  doubled  since 
1870,  and  that  the  demand  for  it  has  been  steadily  lagging  behind  this  enormous 
increase  in  supply. 

The  dip  of  the  present  year,  according  to  the  annual  estimates  of  the  National 
Association,  will  not  exceed  270,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  FARM  VALUE 
WILL  NOT  EXCEED  8  CENTS  A  POUND,  reducing  the  total  value  to  $20,800,000— 
a  loss  of  60  i>er  cent. 

And  the  accuracy  of  this  is  proved  by  statistics  of  prices  in  1896. 
(See  ESPECIALLY  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp. 
107-110, 133-136.) 

If  the  duty  of  12  cents  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  12  cents, 
the  average  farm  value  would  only  be  20  cents,  but  this  will  not  give 
just  compensation  for  merino  wool  production  east  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

But  a  tariff  rate  of  12  cents,  even  with  the  skirting  clause  omitted, 
will  not  give  a  protective  benefit  of  more  than  8  cents  in  competition 
with  Australasian  merino  shrinking  only  50  per  cent  in  scouring.  The 
LIGHTEST  will  be  imported,  and  it  will  for  that  reason  command  all 
of  3  or  4  cents  per  pound  in  our  markets  more  than  our  AVERAGE 
merino. 

Added  to  this  is  the  advantage  in  freights  in  favor  of  Australasian 
wool. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  estimating  needed  duty. 

FIFTH  EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  BATE. 

In  order  to  fix  the  proper  tariff  duty  for  wools,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain — 
1.  The  cost  of  production. 
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2.  The  cost  of  sbipinent  from  the  farm  or  ranch  to  the  ultimate  mar- 
ket, inclading  (1)  local  wool  buyers'  profits,  (2)  freight  charges,  (3)  com- 
missions of  wool  dealers,  (4)  insurance  and  interest. 

3.  The  free- wool  farm  value — ^that  is,  the  price  at  the  local  market 
nearest  to  the  farm  or  ranch  under  free  wool,  as  in  the  past  two  years. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  London  or  other  foreign  price  of  competing 
wools  is  not  a  safe  or  just  basis  on  which  to  make  an  estimate  in  fixing 
duties,  because — 

1.  The  foreign  wools  selected  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
will  always  be  (1)  of  the  best  of  any  particular  class,  and  (2)  having  the 
lightest  shrinkage  in  scouring,  and  hence  (3)  will  in  our  American 
markets  command  from  3  to  7  cents  per  i)ound  more  than  the  AYEBAOB 
American  wools  of  similar  classes. 

2.  This  is  especially  so  as  to  foreign  wools  if  imported  *<  skirted.'' 
This  has  already  been  shown. 

3.  The  result  is  that  just  in  so  far  as  the  foreign  wools  of  any  class 
will  command  in  our  market  mare  than  the  ayebaoe  of  our  American 
wools  of  the  same  class,  this  excess  is  so  much  subtracted  from  the 
nominal  tariff,  leaving  b,  protective  benefit  of  only  the  tariff  rate  less  the 
higher  value  of  the  foreign  wool.  (See  ESPECIALLY  in  this  connection 
Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1»96,  p.  126.) 

The  free- wool  farm  value  has  already  been  shown.  (Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  29-S2,  134-137,  164.)  But  in  this 
connection  it  is  prox>er  to  show  the  farm  value  for  merino  wool,  as 
foUows: 


T§iU  A9wimg  the  price  per  pimnd  for  the  leading  grade*  of  Amerioan  wool  in  the  Eastern 
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It  should  be  here  noticed  that  the  average  merino  of  Ohio  and  States 
similarly  located  is  not  XX,  and  the  average  farm  value  of  unwashed 
would  be  not  exceeding  9  cents  (free  wool,  world^s  price),  even  if  the 
present  world's  prices  can  be  maintained,  as  they  can  not. 

If  we  make  the  very  liberal  estimate  that  a  duty  of  12  cents  would 
give  a  protective  benefit  of  10  cents,  as  against  Argentina  unwashed 
snd  against  Australasian  unskirted  unwashed  merino  made  dutiable 
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as  washed,  as  oar  bill  proposes,  the  protective  benefit  wonid  give  for  onr 
unwashed  merino,  shrinking  ^%  per  cent,  as  follows: 


Orade  of  wool,  fine  merino. 


Free- wool 
iium  price. 


ProtectlTe 
tariir  bene- 
fit of  12 
oento  duty. 


ProteeteA 
fftrmprioe. 


ObioX 

Territorial: 

Montan»  fine  averaee,  California  fine,  choice  Nevada,  and 
choice  fine  Wyoming 


Genu. 


OenU. 


OeiUM. 


20 
15 


The  free- wool  farm  value  is  as  given  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  (Sen- 
ate Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  110, 136, 164.) 

A  Texas  woolgrower,  writing  from  Seymour  December  1,  1896,  to 
Justice,  Bateman  &  Oo.,  said: 

In  October,  1891,  my  clip  was  sold  at  20^  cents  per  pound  net.  while  my  lSd4  clip 
netted  me  about  5^  cents,  my  1895  clip  netted  me  4^  cents,  and  1896  less  than  4  cents. 
I  have  the  accounts  of  sales  to  substantiate  what  I  say  if  any  one  doubts  it.  The 
cost  of  raisiDg  sheep  has  increased  instead  of  decreased,  as  we  haye  to  pay  for  all 
the.  range  we  use.  It  costs  me  $300  per  year  to  range  2,000  sheep,  $35  per  month  for 
labor,  about  $10  per  month  for  board,  a  wagon  and  team,  a  camp  outfit.  Btlt,  and 
many  incidental  expenses  not  enumerated,  which  make  the  cost  to  us  nearly  50  cents 
a  head  to  run  our  sneep,  and  besides  we  have  wolves  to  kill  the  sheep. 

This  year's  clip  of  this  section  of  Texas  was  all  shipped  out  by  the  1st  of  July,  and 
has  been  sold  in  St.  Louis  at  6  cents,  netting  the  growers  less  than  4  cents.  (Senate 
Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  165;  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  18^, 
p.  168,210.) 

But  if  the  free-wool  farm  value  in  Texas  and  the  Eocky  Mountain 
region  should  even  be  8  cents,  with  a  protective  benefit  of  10  cents  the 
price  would  only  be  18  cents. 

These  prices  will  not  pay  the  fair  cost  of  producing  merino  wools. 

The  California  Wool  Association  sent  the  following  communication  to 
the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress;  also  to  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  relative 
to  the  hearing  of  the  prospective  tariff  on  woolon  theiSth  proximo: 

San  Francisco,  December  £8, 1896. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  and  careful  consideration  to  the  following  facts 
ooncerning  the  wool  industry : 

The  decrease  in  the  clip  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1895  was  enormous,  and 
for  1896  will  be  yet  more  disastrous.  In  addition  to  this  enormous  falling  off  in  pro- 
duction, prices  nave  fallen  so  low  that  it  no  longer  pays  the  cost  of  growing*  In 
many  instances  in  our  State  during  the  past  two  years  well-known  wool  growers 
haye  offered  their  fall  clip  of  wool  to  anyone  who  would  shear  and  take  it  away, 
because  the  expenses  of  shearing  and  marketing  were  greater  than  its  value,  thus 
showing  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  wool  industry.  Owing  to  this  serious  con- 
dition of  affairs,  the  California  wool  clip  will  show  a'loss  for  1896  of  fully  6,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  decline  in  the  value  of  sheep  has  been  about  70  per  cent. 

PRICES. 

GeatB. 

Spring  California  wool  before  Wilson  tariff  ranged 12to22 

Sprine  California  wool  now  range 4  to  12 

Fall  California  wool  before  Wilson  tariff  ranged 7  to  16 

Fall  California  wool  now  range.  2  to   9 

Scoured  wool  before  Wilson  tariff  ranged 30  to  55 

Scoured  wool  now  range 12  to  30 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  have  also  sufft^red  greatly.  Our 
domestic  manufacturers  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the  low  wages  paid  labor 
in  foreign  countries. 

Wages  in  England  are  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Franoe  and 
Germany  still  lower. 
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JapaD  it  npidly  beoomiiiff  a  mannfaotoriQi^  nation.  The  wafres  are  abaurdly  low, 
beini^  from  38  oente  a  day  for  their  best  operators  down  to  3  cents  and  5  cents  for 
QittkiUed  labor. 

The  immense  importations  of  wool,  shoddy,  waste,  etc..  have  lessened  the  demand 
for  nw  material,  labor,  and  mannfactnred  product  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  enforce  idleness 
ind  to  stop  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  woolen  machinery  in  the  United  States  within 
the  past  year.  There  are  in  the  State  of  California  alone  seven  soonrinff  mills, 
employing  from  400  to  500  hands,  which  have  been  very  disastrously  affected  by  the 
eoarmous  importations  of  scoured  wool  from  foreign  countries. 

A  thorough  protective  tariff  for  both  wool  and  woolens,  with  specific  and  not  ad 
valorem  duty  for  wool,  and  a  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  for  goods, 
neither  to  be  leas  than  the  MoKinley  tariff^  will  insure  reasonable  prosperity  for  oar 
Thole  eonntr J. 

J.  B.  Hall, 

A.  C.   SCHLXSINGSR, 
M.  S.  KOSHLAND, 

CinMnitiee. 
THE  COST  OP  PEODirOINO  WOOLS  IN  THE  TTNITBD  STATES. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  ACTUAL  fair  cost  of  producing  merino 
wools  in  the  region  from  Boston  to  Eansats  is  all  of  25  cents  per  pound, 
brook  washed,  without  including  anything/or  profitj  or  for  risk  of  loss  of 
sheep  by  dogs,  diseases,  or  other  agencies  of  destruction,  so  that  such 
wool  should  sell  for  about  30  cents,  farm  value.  In  Texas  the  actual 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  16  cents  unwashed,  aud  to  allow  a  fair  profit 
and  for  risks,  interest  on  investment,  etc.,  the  farm  value  should  be  at 
least  20  cents.  This  would  be  equal  to  about  30  cents  tor  ileecewashed 
wool  The  heavy  shrinkage  of  these  wools,  and  the  freight,  from  2  to 
3  cents  per  pound  to  Eastern  markets,  besides  commission,  would  place 
Ohio  and  Texas  on  about  an  equal  footing. 

The  evidence  to  support  this  is  too  voluminous  now  to  present,  bat 
it  will  be  fonnd  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session,  December,  1895,  pages  107, 152;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  1894,  pages  36, 08, 99, 253, 254, 
265, 269, 270, 279, 288;  also  Mis.  Doc,  same  session,  No.  77,  pages  60, 69, 
82,  lOL 

SIXTH  BBA80K  FOB  THB  KATB. 

(I)  Change  of  conditions  since  the  act  of  1890  was  parsed, — Even  if 
the  act  of  1890  had  been  adequate — as  it  was  not  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  passed — ^yet  conditions  have  changed  since  that  time  to  require 
increased  duties. 

A  CONCLUSIVE  argument  in  favor  of  a  decided  increase  of  duties 
on  wool  has  been  made  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  who  show  that  the 
VHtrkPs  prices  of  wools  have  largely  declined  since  the  a^t  of  1890  was 
pamd.    They  say: 

Measn.  Helmnth,  Sohwartze  &.  Co.,  of  LoDdon,  in  their  March  oircnlar,  show 
tbat  the  world's  supply  of  wool  from  1891  to  1895  had  increased  from  2,121,000,000 
pounds  to  2,342,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  in  the  world's  supply  in  four  years  of 
221,000,000  pounds.  The  effect  of  this  enormous  increafte  in  the  supply  upon  Knro- 
peaa  markets  was  to  depress  the  foreign  price  of  wool  from  £13  Is.  2d.  per  bale  in 
1S81,  to  only  £11  per  hale  in  1895,  a  deeline  of  over  18  per  cent.  This  was  in  conse- 
qoeiice  of  the  fact  that  there  was  then  221,000,000  pounds  more  wool  in  the  world 
uian  the  woolen  machinery  of  the  world  could  consume.  (Senate  Document  No. 
17,  December,  1895,  pp.  31,  101.) 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  association  for  September,  1896,  says: 

In  the  bulletin  of  this  association  appear  the  monthly  quotations  of  the  prices  of 
i^  differ  sat  yarieties  and  growths  of  domestic  wools  in  the  Boston  markets.   Taking 
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these  qnotations  by  firroups,  as  they  are  there  arranged,  and  comparing  the  prices 
in  April,  1890,  with  the  prices  in  April,  1896,  we  have  the  following  raaolts,  by 
groups : 


Ohio,  Penns^vftnia,  West  YirgliiU,  Michigan,  Vtw  York,  Kow 
England,  ^entnokv,  Indiana,  and  Miasoari,  24  varietiaa, 
waafaed  and  onwaaned 

Texaa,  California,  Oregon,  Montana,  Wynmins,  Utah,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Georgia,  and  Southern,  2tf  vanetiea,  scoured...., 

Pulled  woola,  10  varietiea,  scoured 

Total,  60  TarieUea 


ATorage  Prioa. 


April,  1800.  April,  1890. 


Oenti, 
30.8 


48.1 
45.8 


40.8 


OmU*. 
17.4 


27.4 
28.6 


88.5 


Percent 
of  decline. 


41.8 

44.2 


41.4 


The  ayerage  decline  in  the  whole  group  is  42  per  cent. 

No  other  commodity,  raw  or  mannfactared,  has  snfierod  a  decline  in  yalne  whieh 
approximates  this.  Its  extent  and  significance  ma^  be  shown  in  the  specifi.c  case  of 
Onio  XX  wool.  It  hasdropped  in  [Boston]  value,  in  the  face  of  equal  competition, 
from  29  cents  in  1892  to  18^  cents  per  pound  in  1896. 

This  is  Boston  price,  leaving  the  farm  value  only  15^  for  WASHED 
yx"  while  the  average  Ohio  wools  will  not  be  XX,  bat  only  X.  Jastice 
Bateman  &  Go.  put  the  farm  value  of  XX  fine  unwashed  July  1^  1896, 
at  9  cents.    (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  27.) 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  Australasian  good  scoured  merino  com- 
manded in  the  London  world's  market  prices  per  pound  as  follows: 

Gents. 

1867 68 

1883 59 

1890 50 

1894 36 

1896 28 

This  leaves  the  value  of  unwashed  9i  cents  per  pound  for  1890. 
These  great  declines  in  the  world's  prices  show  the  necessity  for 
increased  protection. 

(2)  A  mode  of  computing  the  protective  benefit  of  a  duty  of  13  cents  per 
pound. — I  make  a  statement,  which  I  submit  to  Theodore  Justice*  as 
follows: 

^<The  competition  of  the  Port  Philip  Australian  merino  is  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  justity  a  most  careful  examination  of  its  effect  in 
every  mode  which  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  Australian  wool  has  SEVERAL  advantages  over  OhiO|  bat  I 
will  first  consider  two  advantages  over  Ohio  merino : 

1.  The  advantage  of  LIGHTER  SHRINKAGE,  and 

2.  Less  cost  in  reaching  the  Boston  market. 

I  will  now  adopt  an  UNERRING  mode  of  judging  of  the  effect  of 
Australian  competition  by  a  mode  of  computation  which  eliminates 
these  elements  of  advantage. 

1.  The  farm  value  of  Ohio  XX  unwashed  merino  July  1,  1896,  as 
stated  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December, 
1896,  p.  110),  was  9  cents.  Their  statement  is  appended  hereto  in  the 
appendix — Prices  of  Wools.  This,  of  course,  was  without  any  tariff 
benefit.  In  the'  mode  of  computation  now  being  adopted  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Australian  wool  in  reaching  the  Boston  market  is  ^m- 
inated. 
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2.  The  AuBtralian  merino  is  of  so  mach  lighter  shrinkage  than  the 
Ohio  that  two  anwasbed  pounds  of  the  Australian  will  make  one 
sconied  pound  of  wool.  The  wool  circular  of  J.  L.  Bowes  &  £ro.,  Liv- 
erpool, December  19,  1896,  qaotes  Porii  Phillip  (Australian)  average 
unwashed  at  8|d.  (17^  cents),  and  this  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston,  say, 
for  1  cent,  making  Boston  cost  18^  cents,  and  the  Boston  valae  of  a 
scoured  ponnd  will  be  37  cents. 

It  will  require  3  pounds  of  our  Ohio  unwashed  to  make  a  scoured 
ponnd.  This  in  competition  with  Australian  would  give  the  Ohio  wool- 
grower  one-third  of  37  cents  without  tarift*  for  each  pound  of  Ohio 
unwashed,  or  12^  cents  in  the  Boston  market  But  the  Port  Philip 
has  other  advantages  in  commanding  a  better  price  than  Ohio. 

1.  As  it  is  imported  skirted  it  has  an  advantage  of  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  pound  by  saving  the  cost  of  <<  sorting."  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  ^^ skirting"  only  added  6  per  cent  to  the  scoured  value  of 
wool.  If  this  be  true,  then  why  do  Eastern  manufacturers  object  so 
strenuously  to  the  removal  of  the  skirting  clause!  But  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. It  has  been  shown  that  the  cost  of  sorting  alone  is  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  a  ponnd. 

2.  Another  advantage  of  skirting  is  that  by  rejecting  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  fleece  the  finer,  better  portion  of  the  imported  fleece  will 
sen  for  2|  cents  per  pound  in  the  Boston  market  more  than  the  Ohio 
nnskirted  fleece.  The  evidence  of  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  which  has 
been  given,  shows  this 'to  be  a  decided  underestimate  of  the  advantage 
which  the  Port  Philip  wool  has  in  selling  price. 

3.  The  Australian  merino  has  another  advantage.  It  is  a  softer  wool 
with  a  peculiar  luster ^  which  does  not  add  to  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to, 
satisfy  the  demand  of  a  luxurious  fashion,  adds  to  its  selling  price 
over  the  Ohio,  say,  all  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Here,  then,  are  4  cents  per 
pound  advantage  which  the  Port  Phillip  has  over  Ohio,  and  by  this 
amount  the  protective  benefit  of  tariff  rates  will  be  reduced.  This  leaves 
the  Ohio  farm  value  in  competition  with  Port  Phillip,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  a  tariff,  to  be  only  8^  cents.  And  the  accuracy  of  this  esti- 
mate is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  average  farm  value  of  all  wools  of 
this  country  in  1896  was  only  8  cents  per  pound,  which  includes  medium 
wool  of  grater  valne  than  merino.  The  tariff,  then,  must  be  such  as  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  8^  cents  and  the  fair /arm  price,  which 
the  Ohio  woolgrower  should  have  for  his  wool. 

A  tariff  of  12  cents  would  at  most  only  make  it  20  cents  for  Ohio 
QDwashed  merino,  and  this  is  not  the  most  ample  protection  even  for 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  other  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri. It  would  make  the  farm  value  of  Michigan  unwashed  merino 
even  less  than  18  cents,  with  the  duty  added,  as  the  average  Michigan 
merino  does  not  command  as  much  as  Ohio.  It  will  not  give  a  farm  or 
ranche  value  to  Utah  and  Rocky  Mountain  unwashed  merino  of  13 
cents  per  i>ound,  because  these  wools  command  less  price  than  Ohio, 
and  it  costs  them  something  more  to  reach  the  Boston  market. 

I  submitted  the  foregoing  statement  to  the  eminent  wool  dealer, 
Theodore  Justice,  for  his  opinion  thereon.  I  have  his  answer  as 
follows: 

Washington,  January  7, 1896, 
Hon.  Wm.  Lawrbnce: 

Mt  Dkar  Sir  :  I  have  examined  year  foiegoing  statement  relating  to  the  increased 
cost  of  several  grades  of  domestio  merino  wool  (unwashed)  hy  reason  of  the  impo- 
lition  if  12  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  find  that  they  closely  agree  with  my  own 
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calculations.*  tbe  maximam  difference  nut  exceeding  2  cents  per  pound  in  one 
instance  and  1  cent  in  the  other. 

Yours,  ti  uly,  Thbodobe  Justice. 

There  are  other  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked. 

(1)  Whenever  our  tariff  shall  be  imposed  on  foreign  wool  the  Australian 
woolgrower,  in  order  to  reach  our  market,  will  reduce  his  price.  This 
may  be  inferred  from  tbe  evidence  of  Mauger  &  Avery,  found  in  Senate 
Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  page  03,  and  which  is  given  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  argument. 

(2)  And  the  evidence  of  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  which  I  have  pre- 
sented, shows  that  the  Australian  wooigrowers  can  well  afford  to 
reduce  their  price. 

AN  erroneous  mode  OF  COMPUTATION. 

Those  who  are  opposing  adequate  protection  for  American  wool- 
g^owers  make  their  estimates  on  Port  Phillip  superior  unwashed 
merino,  which  is  quote^l  by  J.  S.  Bowes  &  £ro.  at  lid.  (22  cents),  while 
the  AVERAGE  is  8^il.  (17^  cents). 

But  in  making  a  proper  protective  tariff  we  must  take  the  average  . 
American  merino,  and  contrast  it  with  the  average  Port  Philh'p.    And 
Ohio  XX  is  better  than  the  average  American  merino.    That  is,  this 
is  BO  if  we  assume  that  Port  Phillip  is  the  only  merino  competing  with 
our  American  merino. 

Those  who  oppose  adequate  protection  omit  to  quote  the  price  of 
OTHER  Australian  and  Cape  and  Argentina  merino  competing  with 

•Table  below,  which  was  calculated  upon  experience  with  the  McKinley  duty  of 
11  cents  on  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  is  found  in  one  of  the  wool  circu- 
lars of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co. : 


American  wool,  Philadelphia  and  Boitan  prices, 

[In  the  third  oolnmn  is  shown  the  amount  of  protection  that  actually  resalted  from  the  MoKlnleylaw 
on  twelve  leading  trrades  of  American  wool;  in  the  fourth  column  the  rales  per  pound  thalt  the 
licKiuIey  law  provided  on  foreign  grades  of  like  kind  and  quality;  in  the  fifth  column  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  protection  that  the  Dingley  bill  would  have  supplied  if  the  bill  had  been  ] 
last  winter,  and  before  its  influence  had  been  partly  disoounted  by  excessive  importations.] 


Grades. 


Ohio  XX  washed , 

Ohio  medium  washed 

Ohio  coarse  wanhed  (one- fourth  blood) , 

Ohio  tine  unwash^ 

Indiana  and  MlHSourifine  unwaMhe<l 

Indiana  and  Missouri  medium  unwashed  (one-half  blood) . . 
Indiana  and  Missouri  conrse  unwanheil  (one-fourth  blood) . . 
Texas,  Utah,  Oregon,  aud  Montana  fine,  shrink  under  70 

percent 

XX  Ohio  scoured , 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio  one-fourth  blood  scoured 

Texas,  Utahi  Oregon,  and  Montana  fine  scoured 


g  j5 


2lJ 
lOi 
25i 
24f 

17 
60 
55 
43 
67 


III 


17 
10 

10 
14 
W* 

85 
82 
25 
28i 


fe5 


Bis 


12 

14 
14 

•4 

23 
18 
28i 


si 


5 
15 
13} 
10| 
17 
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oar  American  merino.    The  December  (1896)  Liverpool  wool  circular 
of  J.  L.  BoweB  &  Bro.  quotes  as  follows: 

Adelaide  nnwaahed  ayerage,  6d.  (12  cents). 
Kevr  Zealand  unwashed  ayerage,  7id.  (15  cents). 
Monteyideo  merino  unwashed  superior,  7d.  (14  cents)* 
Lima  unwashed  superior,  6d.  (12  cents). 

Thus  it  is  seen  tJiese  wools  come  in  at  less  price  than  the  Port  Phillip. 
These  are  merino  wools,  with  which  Ohio  and  the  Kocky  Mountain 
region  must  compete,  and  it  is  manifest  that  even  a  duty  of  12  cents 
per  pound  in  competition  with  these  wools  will  not  give  ^<  the  most 
ample  protection.'^ 

And  now  I  snbmit  that  the  oonolusion  is,  that  the  proposed  duty 
of  12  cents  per  pound  on  nnwashed  merino  is  less  than  it  should  be — 
less  than  *'  the  most  ample  protection.'' 

And  I  insert  the  wool  circular  from  which  I  have  quoted  as  follows: 

Uinm  J.  L.  Bo  wees  &  Bro.*8  FriT»to  Olronlsr,  Liverpool,  December  19, 1880.] 

Importt  and  exporU  of  ihe  United  Kingdom. 

MOVEMENTS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


Total  Imports ••..... 

Total  exports: 

Honi»  proclactioDS  and  manufactiirM. . . . 
Foreign  productions  and  msnofactures . 


Total  trads. 


November, 
1890. 


£42,602,909 

18. 539, 853 
4, 380, 431 


05,428,258 


November, 
1895. 


£89,000,941 

19, 540, 833 
4,364.070 


02,911,844 


Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
(— )  in  1890. 


•f  £3,490.028 

^     1,000.480 
+  16, 301 


+      2,511,909 


hi  the  following  table  are  giyen  the  complete  figures  for  the  eleven  moDths: 


Eleven 
months,  1896. 


Eleven 
months,  1895. 


Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
(— )  in  1890. 


Total  Importa , 

Total  exporta : 

Home  productiona  and  mannfaotares 

Foreign  protluctiona  and  manufactorea. 


£398,803,740 

219,031,003 
50. 853, 653 


£379, 750, 028 

100, 989, 636 
54, 943, 317 


+  £18,563,717 

+    12,641,807 
—      4, 089, 664 


Total  trade. 


668,788,396 


641, 682, 976 


+    27,105,420 


Anart  from  the  busineas  in  raw  wool,  the  total  value  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 
wool  and  wool  yam  for  the  eleven  mouths  were: 

1894 £18,366,116 

1^95 24,828,537 

lisl'6 23,503,282 

Quotation9. 


Port  PhiUSp,  nnwaahed 

Superior 11 

Average 9\ 

Inferiorand  fltaltj ^ 

Crossbred,  sapertiua 11 

Crossbred,  Canity 8 

Adelaide,  nnwaahed : 

Superior 8i 

Average 6 

Hew  Zealand,  nnwaahed : 

Soperior 9| 

Good 8j 

Arerage 7| 

Croesbred,  snperior loX 

Crossbred.  Lincoln 9{ 

Sydney,  unwashed: 

Snperior 10 


CLASS  Ka  L 
[Jannock— Clothing  wool.] 
d 


d. 
9 


Sydney,  nnwaahed— Continued  i 

Good 

Monte  Video,  merino,  unAvashnd 

Superior 7 

Good  average 6| 

Lima,  nnwaahed: 

Superior 0 

Average 

Abudia,  nnwaahed.  average 

Caaabianca,  nnwasned,  uA-erage 

Peruvian,  waahed,  average 

Port  Philip,  washed,  averuce 

Bnenoa  Ayrea,  pulled,  waahetl,  average,  comb 

ing 

Chilian,  nnwashed : 

Merino,  good 

Moatiao,  good 


ill 

111 


Actual  Ure  and  1  pound  per  112  pounds  draft,  except  npon  Bnenoa  Ay  res  pulled,  on  which  draft  ia 
aot  allowed. 


TH- 


-^ 
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Quotaiiona — Continued. 

CLASS  No.  2. 

[Laboring— Combing  Bnglish  wooU.] 


Bncdlsh:  d 

Nottingham  bogB lit 

Nottingham  wethen 

Yorktmre  hon 

Yorkshire  wethers Oi 

Kentwetben,  super 

Sonthdoirn  tegs 

Southdown  flocks,  i  tegs,  |  ewes . . . 

Sussex  picked  tegs 

Sussex  flocks,  |  tegs,  f  ewes 

Shropshire  hogs  ("picked  '') 

Shropshire  wethers  (''piokrd  ").... 

Radnor  fleeces 

Hereford  hogs »! 

Lincoln  hogs 11 

Lincoln  wethers 10 


English— Continued  t  d. 

Norfolk  down  tegs 10 

Norfolk  down  ewes H 

Norfolk  half-bred  hogs 10 

Norfolk  half-bred  wethers H 

Irish: 

Selected  hoi!S m 

Selected  wethers O} 

Super  hogs  (inoludins  the  pick) 10| 

Super  wethers  (including  the  piok) 10 

Cheviot: 

Hogs,  washed 11 

Wethers,  washed 10 

Halfbreds: 

Hogs,  washed m 

Wethers,  washed H 


[Laminate — Alpaca,  mohair,  etc.] 


Alpaca:  d. 

Islay  fleece,  good  average ^ 15 

Islay  fleece,  average 141 

Juli  fleece lit 

Chala  fleece 11 

Callao  fleece M 

Islay,  seconds 8* 


Hohalr,  Van :  d. 

White  (nominal) 12J 

Colors  (nominal) U 

Mohair,  Cape: 

Average  fleece,  white l^ 

Ordinary  fleece,  white 13i 

Turkey  mohair  matchings : 

Our  6s.  quality (o) 

Huariso Of  Our  5s.  quality (a) 

VicuDa 42       Cape  raohair  matchings,  our  6s.  quality (a) 

Mohair,  Turkey,  fair  average:  Cashmere: 

Angora 16|  Bombay,  white 6 

Castamboul 16  Bombay,  colored 5 

Beybazar 16^  China,  white 8  to  10 

Eskessier 16{  China,  colored 4Jto  » 

Mohair,  Turkey,  our  flne  selected  fleeces 17|  i 

"A  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  allowed  on  Turkey  mohair  fleece  and  inferiors.  Cape  raohair  is  gener* 
ally  sold  without  discount.  No  discount  on  Van  raohair.  Alpaca  fleece  is  sold  with  1^  per  cent  dis- 
count, except  Callao  fleece,  and  seconds,  llama,  Huariso,  and  other  inferiors,  which  are  net.  Mohair 
•ad  alpaca  matchings  are  sold  with  varying  discounts,  but  our  quotations  are  without  diaoouni. 

CLASS  NO.  3. 
[Magnetic— Carpet  wools.— English  markets.] 


East  India  eandahar :  d. 

Best  soft  white 8 

Softwhite 7* 

Paleyellow 7j 

White  pieces " 

Gray  an  d  black 4^  to 

Un wsshed  and  unsorted,  average 

SMt  India  vicaneer : 

First  while 9 

First  yeflow 8} 

Second  yellow 7{ 

East  India  Joria: 

First  white lOi 

First  yellow 8 

First  colored. t 7 

East  India  khelat: 

White 

Yellow 

Yellow  locks 

Gray  and  black 3| 

East  India  pao  pathan : 

White 6tto7t 

Yellow 6to7i 

Yellow  pieces 4| 

Grayand  black 4 

Bast  India  pathan : 

White 5lto6| 

Yellow 4to4j 

Yellow  pieces 3|  co4 

Gray  and  black 4 

East  Inaia  vicaneer  and  Joria.  coairse: 

White 5ito6J 

Yellow 4  to  6 

Yellow  pieces 4  to  4| 

Gray  and  black 3} 


44to6 
3|to4 
3ito4 


Esat  India  marwhar,  very  ooarae  t  d. 

Whit* H 

YeUow 8ito4 

Gray  and  black 3^ 

Thibet,  unwashed: 

White,  good «* 

White,  average 6 

Colored,  average 4{ 

Bagdad,  white,  washed: 

Superior ..— .  ^k 

Averao:e 7 

Bagdad,  black  and  brown,  washed: 

Superior •! 

Averatre H 

Bagdad,  fawn,  washed: 

Superior ft 

Average JJ 

Bagdad,  gray  and  mixed,  washed,  average...  0 

Bnshire,  unwashed : 

Yellow 

Light  gray 

Brown 

Awassi : 

Whitewashed Jl 

Colored,  washed ^ 

Karadi :  „ 

White,  washed,  average »{ 

Colored,  washed 4 

Persian  (Aleppo,  etc.),  unwa«heil : 

White,  uncleaned *l 

Colored,  nncleaned 38 

White,  "our"  cleaned *l 

White,  "ordinary"  cleaned *l 

Persian,  uncleaned,  white  with  10  per  cent 

colors * 


a  Nominal. 
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QNO(a«onf— Contintied. 

CXiASS  KO.  8— Contiiioed. 

[Magnetlo— Carpet  irools.^EiigliBh  mftrketo.] 


fimyntk,  qb  washed ;  * 

Yer1l,«hoxi 

Terli,loDg 

Cbenoon 

BoiUdooT 

CaiMar 6 

Cypnia,  white,  an wanhi^d.  average 4| 

CordoTaH  white,  unwashed,  average 5 

YalpaiaiAO,  white,  unwaabed,  **  common  *' . . .    4^ 

ChiniL  white: 

Waabed,  average 

Unwashed,  average 

Unwaahed,  ordinary 

ptian,  washed: 

white,  extra 1< 

White,  1st 

White,  2d 

Yellow,  eztea 10' 

VgTPtian,  waahed : 

xellow,  average 7| 

Colored  locks 6 

Colored  akin 4 

Dnnakoi,  waahed: 

White,  oombing,  Taganrog Tf- 

White,  carding,  Taganrog n 

White,  carding,  hloacow 7| 

Ught  gray,  long 6{ 

Dark  gray,  long 6 

Black  and  gray,  short 6 

Dooskoi,  antnmns.  white 9^ 

Oonskoi,  on  washed: 

White,  good 4k 

White,  ordinary M 

Gray 7..    sl 

Crimean,  washed,  white  t 

Fleece 6| 

Antomns 6| 

CHmwui,  brook-washed: 

White,  fleece 6} 

Gray,  fleece i 

White,  antninns 5» 

Gray,  aatnniiiii 3} 

Gsfannc,  white  (really  reddish  gray) : 

Superior 4| 

Average 4 

Unwashed ^ 

Servian,  waahed,  white,  skin : 

Combing 6| 

Carding 5{ 

Onlinarf 5| 

Servian. washed.  gray,skin 4 

Galatz.  waahed.  dark  gray,  long 4| 

Bed  wool,  waahed : 

White  (really  light  gray).... 8| 

Gray 2 

Gray  and  blAck 3 


Kassapatchia  (Turkey  skin)  unwashed  t  d. 

First  white 7 

Second  white A 

Third  white 4; 

Firstcolored 4 

Second  colored 4i 

Third  colored ^; 

Zackel: 

Hslf-washed,  dark  gray 4| 

Washed,  white,  skin 6| 

Washed,  gray,  fleec«) 5 

Waahed,  light  gray,  fleece U 

Unwaabed,  gray  and  brown,  average 8{ 

Un wsshed,  dark  gray,  good,  long 8 

Oporto,  washed : 

White  fleece 7| 

Yellow  fleece 6} 

Black  fleece 6 

Cotts 8 

Lambs 81 

Oporto,  nnwasbed,  white  fleece 8| 

Castel  Branco,  washed: 

White  fleece 1( 

Yellow  fleece 

Lambs ., 

Castel  Branco,  iinwA.«hed,  white  fleece 4 

Iceland,  washed,  white: 

Superior 

Average 

Ordinary 7i 

Syrian,  washed,  white,  skin 6 

Smyrna,  washed : 

White  skin 6 

Gray  skin 4 

Bokhara,  waahed  t 

White 8 

Light  gray 8| 

Dark  gray 4| 

Black  and  gray 4| 

All  colors  (about  20  per  cent  white) 4| 

Scotch,  highland  fleece: 

White,  nndipped.  good 61 

White,  slightly  dipped 84 

White,  dipped 61 

White,  washed 6} 

Laid  or  yellow,  average 4 

Scotch,  choicest,  haslock,  white: 

enrobing,  wsshed $| 

Carding,  washed 8 

Scotch,  average: 

Haslock,  white,  combing,  wash  ed 8 

Bonnet,  washed 74 

Light  gray,  washed 0{ 

Dark  gray,  washed 8 

Coarse  gray  skin 8 

Aetna]  tare  and  1  nonnd  per  112  pounds  draft  in  Bnglish  markets,  except  upon  pulled  wools,  on 

which  draft  is  not  allowed.    Scotch  highland  fleece  is  sold  with  actaal  tare,  no  draft,  and  bags  are 
cbarged  for  at  18d.  to  24d.  each.    No  draft  is  allowed  in  Syria  and  other  foreign  marketa. 


e 


[Hemolite— Carpet  wools.~Continental  markets.] 


fieorgiaii,  flfst  ollp :  d. 

IR).  waahed,  white &| 

B.  half,  washed,  white 4} 

BS.  unwashed,  white 4} 

(30,  half-washed,  light  gray 4 


GF,  half-waahed,  dark  gray  . 

ICpfeoea 

Oeoigian,  seeond  clip : 

AjMiba' 

B,  half-washed,  white. 
BS,  unwashed,  white . 


4 


GCA^graylamba 4] 


Georgian,  second  dip— Continued.  d. 

(To,  unwashed,  light  gray 4 

GF,  unwashed,  dark  gray 8| 

M,unwashed  pieces 2| 

Tarakama,  unwaHhed : 

BT,  white,  touched  with  gray 8^ 

GOT,  light  gray ]U 

CFT,darkmy 8} 

Tartary,  Duwasuea : 

BT,  white,  touched  with  gray 8 

GClightgray 8 

GF,  dark  gray 8 


'HoTC—The  above  pricea  for  Smyrna  are  for  wool  as  dipped,  and  indude:  In  short  Yerli,  about  18 
per oentoolored;  in  long  Yerli,  about  12  percent  2d  white  and  18  per  cent  colored;  in  Cherzoun, 
About  12  per  cent  2d  white  and  16  per  cent  colored;  in  Bouldonr  ana  Caissar,  about  18  per  cent  col- 
(*ed.  Anv  of  theae  Smyrna  wools  may  be  bouffht  **  cleaned  "  (i.  e.,  tne  from  colon,  dung,  locks,  and 
>tefihi0i)  at^iL  tofd.  perpoondoTer  the  quotations  given  above.    Actual  figures  cabled  on  application 
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QnoiaiionB — Continued. 

CLASS  NO.  fr-Contliracd. 

[Hemollto-^Carpet  wools— GontinenUd  nutfkela.] 


Kookft,  flnt  dip :  Pen^e. 

BS,nnwMhed, white 3|to44 

6C,  nnwMhed,  gnj 3} 

Koaka,  second  clip : 

A,  unwashed,  Umbs* U 

B,  hslfwsshed,  white 41 

OC,  unwashed  light  gray 3| 

Donskoi,  unwashed,  white &| 

Znroana,  nnwashed,  white 8| 

Samsnn,  nnwashed,  white 4 

Cyprus,  nnwashed,  white » 44 

Angora,  unwashed,  white 4| 

Smyrna,  unwashed,  white il 

Caraiuanie,  nnwashed,  m' bite 41 

Eskessier,  unwashed,  white 4| 

Enernm,  nnwashed,  white 8} 

Mosdock,  unwashed,  white 4 

Corfu,  unwashed,  white 4 

Caracaohe: 

Washed, white 43  to5| 

Unwashed,  white 8} 

Mossoul: 

Partly  washed,  white bi 

Unwashed,  white 4  to  4} 

Washed, white 5ito7| 

Aleppo,  unwashed,  white 4{ 

Aleppo,  washed : 

White 6i  to8| 

Llghtgray 6| 

Dark  gray 4| 

Daroasous,  unwashed,  white 4| 

Srrlan,  limed  skin,  wtii to 6| 

Turkey,  washed,  white  skin : 

Combing 6| 

Carding 6| 

Aeiiud  ten,  no  draft. 


Turkey,  washed,  white  akin— Cont'd. 

Orainary 

Greek,  nnwashed,  white 

Mis8olooghl,  nnwaahed,  white 

Dalmatian,  unwashed,  white 

Vslona,  nnwaahed,  white — , 

Albanian,  unwashed,  white 

Prevesa,  unwashed,  white 

Salonica: 

Unwashed,  white,  ilne 

Unwashed,  white,  cosrse 

Volo.  nnwashed,  white,  ooarse 

S  inlinian,  unwashed,  white 

CorMican,  unwashed,  black 

Pyrenees,  nnwsMhed,  white 

Knorassan,  first  clip : 

B.  waahed,  white  fleeoe 

B2,  washed,  white  pieces 

GC,  washed,  light  gray  fleece 

G  F,  washed,  dark  gray  fleoce 

M  B,  waahed,  light  gray  pieco.n  . . . . 
Khorassan,  second  dip: 

B,  washed,  white 

GC,  washed,  light  gray 

GF.  washed,  dark  gray 

GM,  waahed.  gray  pieces....- 

Turkesten,  washed : 

White,  average 

Light  gray,  average 

Dark  gray,  ayerage 

Turkestan,  unwashea: 

White 

Light  gray 

Dfrkgray 


[Pacifier— Camels'  hair,  noils  and  tops.] 


Camel  hair, 

Good  average . . 

Average 

Ordinary. 

Camel  hair,  Chinese 

First 

Second 

Third 

Camel  hair  noils: 

Choicest 21 

Aotoal  tare,  no  draft. 


^ 


Camel  hair  noila— Continued. 

Siipwrior 14* 

Fine U 

Camel  hair  tons: 

Choicest,  m>m  Chinese  hair ^ 

Superior,  fh>m  Chinese  hair .3 

Medium,  from  Chinese  hair K^ 

Low,  from  Chinese  hair 1U 

Average,  fh>m  Russian  hair U| 

Ordinary,  firom  Aussian  hair U 


[Quaternion— Snk  waste.] 


Silk  waate  or  noils,  whites 

Superior • 14| 

Good IQI 

Aetnal  tare,  no  draft. 

[Babldness— Wool  waste.] 


Silk  waato  or  noils— Continued. 

Average t 

Ordinary 6i 


Wool  waste : 

New  ring  waste,  white 16|  to  17^ 

New  thread  waMte 11  tol6 

Wool  waste,  new,  white,  garnetted : 

Aquality IS 

Actual  tare,  no  draft. 


Wool  waste,  new,  white  garnetted— Cont'd. 

Bquality 10 

Cqnahty 8 


[Sackcloth— Cow,  calf,  and  goat  hair.] 


Oow.Busslan: 

White,  superior,  long 7 

White,  average,  long 5} 

Black,  superior,  long 3{ 

Fawn,  superior,  long 3| 

Gray,  suiMjrior,  long 3| 

Cow,  German,  white : 

Good 5) 

Average 6^ 

Common 4 

Keltber  tare  nor  draft  allowed. 


Calf.  German,  white: 

Superioa 

Average 

Common 

Cow,  English,  white: 

Ordinarv 

Cow  and  calf,  bruwn  and  gray 1  to 
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Quota  Hon§ — Continued. 

GLASS  NO.  8>~Gontl]ined. 

(IMMrd-HoilB.] 


Saperlor . 
Good 

Su. 
Good. 


Pene*. 
....  13* 
....  10 


▲etui  tei«»  no  dnfk 


10 

H 


loelAnd:  PSniM. 

Superior lU 

Good 8 

Cashmere: 

White 27  to  28 

Gny 17  ton 


The  course  of  the  wool  market, 
CLOTHOrO  WOOL  (TIN^). 


Port  FhOUp,  nnwoehed,  anpe- 
lior 

Kew  ZMland,  unwashed,  good. 

Baeooe  ATres,  nnwaahed,  av* 
«<• 


Eztremeo  durinff  the 
10  years  prior  to  1805. 


1880 
1880 


1888 


► 
< 


10.85 
0.87 


5.05 


Ptret. 


20 


24.24 


11. 

111 


Ptret. 


a5.00 
63.05 


618.87 


Prleo 
to-day. 


11 
4 


OLOTHING  WOOL  (COARSE). 


Pernrian,  washed,  average. . 
Urns,  unwashed,  average . . . 
Ahndia.  oawaabed,  ayerace . 


1886 
1804 
1804 


1886 
1800 
1886 


10 


8.15 

6.22 

7J|    5.85 

I  


% 


7i     «l 
6  I    5 


?, 
^ 


17.24 
11.11 
10 


a4.80 
610.61 
65.08 


8HXBP  8KIN9. 


Ayrea,    ftiU-wooled 


1884 


4    1880 


8.70 


81 


4i 


12.60 


622.28 


COMBING  WOOL. 


Uneohithofrileeoea 

Ltncola,  weiher  fleeces 

Kent,  wether  fleeces 

Sawez  Down  fleeces,  flocks. . 
Alpaca,  Islay  fleece,  good  ar- 


Alpsea,  Callao  fleece,  average. 

Hohair,  Turkey  fleece,  fur 

aTengs • 


1892 
1802 
1892 
1804 

1886 
1892 

1888 


1880 
1888  ;  20 


8}l  1880  I  14i 

8^;  1880  i: 

Ol;  1889  12t 

0|!  1886  14i 


10.61 
0.08 
10.50 
12.20 

14.42 
0.67 

1450 


0|     0 
0 

9J 


i 


lOi'  15i! 
-      12| 

\\\     18.42 


13*    I'^L 

Vli   lU;     21.62 


.07 
32.43 


12 


14i   27 
81   18i 

14i   82 


55.03 
66.66 


80.66 


a  46. 09 

a  '12.  74 

a  7. 14 

67.79 

a  .50. 50 
a  56. 74 

a  89. 65 


11 
10 

lOi 

15 

1«* 


OABPBT  AND  BLANKET  WOOL& 


Kast  India: 

First  Joria,  white 

First Candahar,  white.... 

Pac  Psthan,  veUow 

Ordlnarr,  yellow 

BsgUah  noiu.  medium 

Oporto,  washed  fleece 

Egyptisn,  washed,  first  white. 

Donakoi,  washed  csrding 

8ooteh,  Highland,  undlppsd.. 
Pertiaa,    unwashed,    wiiite. 


1884 

1804 
1886 
1804 
1894 
1894 
1804 
1892 
1885 

1804 


1891 


Hi 


1887  '  12}   10. 55 

104     8. 92 

'     7.32 

6.20 
8.92 
1886  1U|  8. 70 
1880  11^  0.75 
IRSO  8^1  7.42 
1801       7  I    6.11 

1886      51,    4.63 


0  8| 

7i"  7j 

6i  6 

7  I  7 

71  7 

?*  I 


8| 


]0|   lOJ 
8{      ~ 


16.67 


84  U     10 

6}  6|:      3. 85 

411  4||    11.76 

8  74       -  -  ■ 

8  7}' 

101  101 

7}  74 


7.14 
3.45 
20.59 
7.14 
6.82 


34     44;    4i'     17.24 


•Orar. 


\_ 

ft  Under. 


60.48 
67.51 
6  7.70 
6  2.3. 38 
h  15. 1>2 
6  13. 79 
a  5. 13 
al.U8 
63.84 

68.21 


I 
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[Under  the  leave  given  by  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  '^file 
statements,"  I  will  add  to  my  argument  the  matter  now  inclosed  in 
brackets. 

I.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  woolgrowers* 
bill  was  read  to  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  National  Woolgrowers' 
Association  January  4,  5,  and  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  except 
about  three  or  four,  including  G.  M.  Hogg,  of  Ohio,  and  James  M. 
Smith,  of  Utah,  whose  only  objection,  as  I  understood^  was  that  they 
deemed  it  not  advisable  now  to  ask  for  the  rate  of  duty  which  the  bill 
would  impose  on  Port  Phillip  (Australia)  merino  by  deeming  as  washed 
the  unwashed  wool. 

II.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  give  additional  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  the  rate  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  the  unwashed  Port 
Phillip  merino: 

1.  In  order  to  make  woolgrowing  even  moderately  remunerative,  Ohio 
average  unwashed  merino  must  sell  for /arm  value  per  pound  20  cents. 

There  must  be  added,  to  reach  the  Boston  market,  for  local  wool-, 
buyers'  profits,  freights,  commissions  of  Eastern  wool  merchants,  insur- 
ance, etc.,  3  cents. 

Oounting  3  pounds  of  unwashed  Ohio  wool  required  to  make  a  scoured 
pound,  the  Boston  price  must  be  69  cents  to  give  the  Ohio  woolgrower 
a  farm  price  for  unwashed  merino  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  December  10, 1896,  London  wool  circular  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze 
&  Co.,  quotes  "average  to  good''  Port  Phillip  in  London,  scoured,  per 
pound,  28  cents;  add  for  cost  of  reaching  the  Boston  market,  per  pounds 
1  cent.  The  woolgrowers'  bill  would  impose  a  tariff  per  scoured  poond 
of  36  cents. 

Orate. 

Total  Boston  cost  of  a  soonred  ponnd  of  Port  Phillip  merino 65 

Bat  this  wiU  command  at  least  more  selling  price  than  Ohio  scorned 4 

Total  seUing  Boston  price  per  scoured  pound  of  Port  Phillip 69 

This  proves  that  a  duty  of  24  cents  on  unwashed  and  36  cents  on 
scoured  Port  Phillip  is  necessary  to  give  the  Ohio  woolgrower  20  cents 
per  pound  farm  value. 

2.  The  evidence  of  ex-United  States  Oonsul-General  Wallace,  already 
presented,  proves  that  Port  Phillip  unwashed  and  skirted  can  be  put 
on  shipboard  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  12  cents  per  pound,  or  for 
9  cents  per  pound  in  whole  unskirted  fleeces.  This  would  place  the 
scoured  pound  in  Boston  for  even  less  than  28  cents.  And  this  would 
be  especially  so  under  a  tariff  when  Australian  prices  would  be  reduced 
to  reach  our  market. 

3.  The  London  wool  circular  of  December  10.  1896,  quotes  "  Port 
Phillip  average  to  good"  at  8^  to  9^,  say  9d.  (18  cents).  If  it  took  2 
pounds  to  make  1  of  scoured,  this  would  be  36  cents  per  scoured  pound. 
But,  as  the  same  circular  quotes  the  scoured  at  28  cents,  it  is  evident 
this  wool  quoted  as  <^ average  to  good"  will  not  shrink  50  per  cent  in 
scouring.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  their  circular  of 
December,  1894,  quotes  "  good  average  greasy  Port  Phillip"  at  7fd.  (15^ 
cents),  which,  if  shrinking  50  per  cent  in  scouring,  would  make  the 
scoured  pound  31  cents.  But  this  skirted  would  evidently  not  shrink 
50  per  cent. 

3.  The  December,  1896,  Liverpool  wool  circular  of  J.  L.  Bowes  & 
Bro.  quotes  Port  Phillip  SUPERIOR  at  lid.  (22  cents).  But  this  is 
well  skirtedj  practically  "sorted,"  and  evidently  wool  shrinking  in  scour- 
ing probably  not  20  per  cent — very  nearly  scoured  wooL 
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4.  A8  to  wools  of  XJtahy  Montana,  etc.,  Jnstice,  Bateman  &  Go.  have 
fnniished  the  free-wool  farm  value  of  XX  Ohio  fine  unwashed  merino, 
July  1, 1896,  at  9  cents  per  pound,  and  <^  Montana  fine  average,  Califor- 
nia fine,  choice  Nevada,  and  choice  fine  Wyoming "  unwashed,  ranch 
yalne,  4  cents. 

Here  is  a  difference  of  5  cent«  per  pound.  Hence  the  duty  of  24 
cents  x)er  pound  on  unwashed  Port  Phillip  or  36  on  scoured  would  give 
these  States  a  ranch  price  of  only  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  tables  of  farm  values  are  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  pages  25-27,  108-110.  They  are  also  inserted  in  the 
appendix  hereto,  showing  wool  prices. 

And  the  Liverpool  wool  circular  of  J.  L.  Bowles  &  Bro.,  December 
19, 1896,  quotes  "  Port  Phillip  average  greasy,  83d.''  (17J  cents),  while 
skirted  will  shrink  in  scouring  less  than  50  per  cent,  making  the 
sooored  cost  about  30  cents  or  probably  less;  and  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  average  of  Ohio  and  the  far  west  wools  will  not  equal  in 
scoured  value  the  average  Port  Phillip.] 

5.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  denounce  the  24-cent  duty  by  startling 
phrases  as  to  percentage  of  tariff  than  to  ANSWER  THE  ARGUMENT 
made  in  support  of  it.  I  repeat  from  the  published  answer  of  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  committee:  ''IT  IS  PROTECTION  WE  ARE 
AFTER." 

For  one,  I  will  neither  be  alarmed  nor  driven  from  a  just  purpose  by 
startling  or  high-sounding  phrases  in  opposition  to  it.  LET  THOSE 
WHO  OBJECT  ANSWER  THE  ARGUMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
IT.  Many  honest  men — ^perfectly  honest — who  have  not  studied  the  sub- 
ject will  at  first  blush  deem  the  duty  too  high,  but  season  will  dispel 
the  objection,  as  the  sun  does  the  morning  fog.  Let  us  have  sunlightj 
not  fog,  and  no  one  will  knowingly  give  us  petty-fog. 

6.  ilnally,  if  Congress  shall  not  deem  it  advisable  to  give  a  protec- 
tive duty  which  is  per  se  just^  but  which  will  require  explanation  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  it,  a  protective  wool  tariff  should  at  all 
events  contain  some  provision  to  secure  some  even  inadequate  measure 
of  justice  to  the  wools  of  the  world  in  competing  with  Australia  in 
reaching  our  markets,  and  some  measure  of  protection  in  our  American 
woolgrowers'  struggle  for  existence  against  this  idiosyncratic  Port 
Phillip  wool. 

(a)  An  increased  duty  of  a  specific  number  of  cents  could  be  imposed 
on  it,  or 

(b)  A  tariff  bill  might  impose  an  additional  duty^  measured  by  the 
market  price  in  our  Eastern  cities  of  these  wools  over  and  above  the 
average  price  of  the  average  of  the  merino  wools  of  the  world. 

THE  PBOPEB  BATE  OF  DUTY  AGAIN. 

The  proper  rates  of  duty  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
jnatify  reasons  in  support  thereof  in  different  forms. 

COST  OF  PEODUCINa  WOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  wools  of  the  United  States  are  Merino.  The  cost  of 
producing  these  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  is — farm  value — all 
of  20  cents  per  pound  for  unwashed  Merino,  shrinking  66§  per  cent  in 
scouring. 

The  cost  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  is  all  of  16  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  shown  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first 
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session,  Memorial  of  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  December, 
1895,  pages  70, 107, 152, 153. 

COHPBTINO  WOOLS. 

The  wools  east  of  the  Missonri  are  generally  superior  in  quality  to 
those  west,  and  the  farm  value  of  the  former  unwashed  is  accordingly 
about  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound  greater.  (Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1896.) 

The  Port  Philip  Australian  Merino  is  more  nearly  of  the  quality  of 
the  Merino  grown  east  of  the  Missonri  Eiver,  and  is  usually  called  the 
"competing  wool."  When  unwashed,  and  even  unskirted,  the  good 
grades  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent.  But  all  foreign  wools 
of  every  kind  compete  with  all  our  American  wools. 

The  Merino  wools  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Argentina  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  Australian,  and  hence  are  called  "competing 
wools"  for  those  grown  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  though  in  &ct  all 
foreign  wools  of  every  kind  compete  with  them  also. 

THE  PRICE  AT  WHICH  FOBEION  WOOLS  CAN  BE  LAID  DOWN  IK 
BOSTON  SHOWS  THE  JUSTICE  OP  A  TWELVE-CENT  DUTY — ^FOB- 
EION WOOLS  COMPETINO  WITH  OUB  PAB  V^ST  WOOLS. 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December, 
1894,  quotes  London  prices  per  pound  as  follows  (Senate  Document  17, 
December,  1896,  p.  Ul): 

PflBM.  Cent*. 

Bnenos  Ayres  average  greasy  (36  per  cent  yield) 4^        9 

Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  (old  30  per  cent  basis) 3f        7^ 

This  makes  the  average  price  in  London 4^        8^ 

Add  freight  and  charges  from  London  to  Boston 1 

Cost  in  Boston 9^ 

This  is  the  competition  which  the  Merino  wools  west  of  the  Missouri 
must  encounter.  It  will  cost  an  average  of  3  cents  per  pound,  includ- 
ing commission,  etc.,  to  ship  these  far  west  wools  to  Boston,  which,  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  wool  at  9^  cents,  will  make  the  ranch  price 
per  pound,  without  tariff  benefit,  6^  cents. 

But  a  part  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  wool  quoted  yields  36  per  cent  clean 
wool,  which  is  from  3  to  6  per  cent  more  than  much  of  the  wools  west 
of  the  Missouri.  And,  first,  by  reason  of  this,  and,  second,  the  fact 
that  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  wools  will  be  imported,  and,  third,  that 
some  advantage  should  be  given  to  our  wool  over  the  foreign,  there 
should  be  deducted  IJ  cents. 

This  will  leave  the  net  ranch  price  5  cents. 

The  correctness  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Justice  Bateman  & 
Oo.  quote  the  ranch  price,  July  1, 1896,  at  4  cents.  A  tariff'  rate  of  12 
cents  per  pound  will  never  give  a  '<  protective  benefit"  equal  to  the 
tariff'  rate.    But  suppose  it  gives  a  protective  benefit  of  10  cents Y 

This  would  give  the  price  the  far  West  woolgrowers  would  receive, 
actual  ranch  value — the  price  at  the  nearest  local  market — ^per  pound, 
only  15  cents. 

This  computation  is  on  price  quotations  in  1894,  with  1  cent  added 
for  freight  from  London  to  Boston.  But  in  fact  South  American  wool 
can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as  cheaply  as  in  London,  and  this  is  1  cent 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  wooL 
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POET  PHUilP  AUSTRALIAN  MEBINO   OOMPBTINa  WITH   THE   MEBINO 
GSOWN  EAST  OF  THS  HISSOUBI  BIYEB. 

The  London  Wool  Oircalar  of  Helm  nth,  Schwartze  &  Oo.^  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  quotes  **Port  Philip  average  to  good  scoored"  and  "skirted" 
at  28  cent«  per  poand.  The  letter  of  Theodore  Justice,  March  5, 1894, 
shows  that  scoured  Port  Philip  was  then,  London  price,  skirled  only, 
30  cents  i>er  pound.  And  this  will  sell  in  Boston  for  5  to  9  cents  more 
than  average  scoured  Ohio  merino.  (Senate* Mis.  Doc.  124,  Fifty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  101.) 

This  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  for  1  cent  per  pound,  but  call  it  1} 
cents,  and  this  makes  the  Boston  price  per  scoured  pound  29^  cents. 
Bat  csAl  it  30  cents.  This  is  the  competition  to  which  the  merino  wools 
east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  are  subjected. 

THE    OOST    OF    PBODUOlNa    AUSTBALIAN,    ABOENTINA,     AIO)    OAPE 

ICEBINO. 

Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  United  States  consul-general  to  Melbourne 
under  the  Administration  of  President  Harrison,  shows  that  Australian 
merino  ^^  skirted"  wools  can  be  put  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  12 
cents  per  pound,  and  that  whole  fleeces  can  be  placed  on  shipboard  for 
9  cents  per  x>ound.  His  statement  is  quoted  in  full  in  my  argument 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  6, 1897 :  Quarterly 
Bulletin  on  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Boston,  January 
1, 1897.    And  this  wool  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent. 

This  is  the  competition  Ohio  and  similar  wools  must  encounter — 
scoured  and  skirted  foreign  wools  laid  down  in  Boston  at  less  than  30 
cents  per  xK>und. 

CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE  OP  THE  NEED  OP  12  CENTS  DUTY. 

With  the  foregoing  data  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a  duty  of 
12  cents  per  x)ound  is  not  only  just  and  necessary  but  moderate. 

It  will  require  3  pounds  of  Ohio  and  similar  unwashed  merino  to 
make  1  scoured  pound.  It  will  cost  3  cents  per  pound  to  reach  the 
Boston  market,  including  (1)  local  wool  bujrers'  profit;  (2)  freight;  ^3) 
Eastern  commission  merchant  charges;  (4)  insurance,  etc.,  making  lor 
3  pounds  9  cents. 

Here,  then,  are  9  cents  to  be  deducted  from  the  Boston  value  of  1 
pound  of  scoured  Port  Philip,  leaving  the  farm  value  of  each  unwashed 
pound  of  Ohio  merino,  shrinking  66§  per  cent  in  scouring,  without  tariff 
benefit,  7  cents  per  pound. 

If  a  tariff  of  12  cents  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  that  amount — 
as  it  will  not — ^this  would  make  the  farm  value  per  pound  of  unwashed 
merino  19  cents. 

Justice,  Bateman  &  Go.  quoted  farm  value  July  1, 1896,  without  tariff, 
at  9  cents,  and  a  "protective  benefit"  of  12  cents  would  make  it  21 
cents.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  a  wool  tariff  of  12  cents  per  pound 
the  farm  value  in  Ohio  and  other  States  east  of  the  Missouri  would 
reach  only  about  20  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  well  known  that,  though  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  Ohio,  yet  by 
reason  of  its  soft  condition  and  its  luster,  fashion  has  made  a  demand 
for  Port  Philip  merino  which  makes  it  command  in  the  market,  even 
onskirted,  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio,  leaving  farm 
value  only  19  ce^ts;  and  under  a  tariff  foreign  wool  prices  would  be 
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redaced  to  get  into  our  market.  If  fashion  requires  foreign  wool,  those 
who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  foreign  fashion  should  pay  a  luxurious 
duty. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound,  in 
view  of  present  and  prospective  conditions,  is  only  moderate  protec- 
tion— very  moderate. 

XXVI.  THE  LONG  WOOLS  OF  THE  MUTTON  BBEEDS  SHOULD  BE  DUTLA- 
BLE  AT  THE  SAME  BATES  AS  UNWASHED  MERINO. 

Historical  reasons. — The  wool  growers'  bill,  makes  only  two  classes  of 
wools: 

The  FIRST,  including  (1)  the  merino,  and  (2)  the  long  coarse  wools  of 
the  mutton  breeds,  and 

The  SECOND  includes  all  other  wools. 

The  acts  of  1S67, 1883,  and  1890  made  three  classes  of  wools: 

First.  The  "merinos"  and  " Down  clothing  wool."  These  were  in 
the  acts  of  1807  and  1883  called  "clothing  wools.'' 

Second.  The  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combingwools* 
Canada  long  wools,  etc.  These  were  in  the  acts  of  1867  and  1883  callea 
"combing"  wools — the  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds. 

When  the  acts  of  1867  and  1883  were  passed,  clothing  wools  were 
carded  for  manufacturing  but  not  combed;  the  other  wools  were  combed 
but  not  carded.  These  designations  were  then  proper.  By  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  in  manufacturing  skill  after  the  year  1867 
and  up  to  the  act  of  1890,  all  these  wools  could  be  combed,  and  hence 
the  latter  act  discarded  the  designations  "clothing"  and  "combing^" 
and  substituted  instead  "  class  one,"  "  class  two,"  but  made  no  pro- 
vision to  adapt  the  tarifif  provisions  to  the  changed  conditions. 

The  acts  of  1867  and  1883  imposed  less  duties  on  combing  wools  than 
on  clothing  wools,  especially  less  in  view  of  the  lighter  shrinkage  in 
scouring  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  There  were  reasons  for  this 
at  the  time  the  act  of  1867  was  passed: 

(1)  The  world's  production  of  the  long  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds  of 
sheep — ^the  combing  wools — was  relatively  small. 

(2)  The  worsted  manufacturing  industry,  then  in  its  infancy  in  this 
country  and  requiring  these  wools — unable  then  to  use  merino  wools — 
needed  encouragement. 

(3)  The  den) and  for  large  protection  came  chiefly  from  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  merino^the  principal  clothing  wools — and 

(4)  Hence  the  relatively  low  duties  on  the  long  wools  were  adopted. 
But  all  these  reasons  and  conditions  have  ceased  to  exist.    All  these 

wools  are  now  clothing  wools;  all  can  be  carded,  all  can  be  combed. 

(1)  The  worsted  manufacturing  industry  now  can  and  does  use  the 
improved  grades  of  merino  wool  equally  with  the  long  wools  of  the 
mutton  breeds; 

(2)  This  branch  of  manufacturing  is  as  firmly  established  as  any 
other.    This  is  shown  by  the  following 


StatUtics  i 

9f  worsted 

milU,  1860-1890. 

Yeftr. 

Number 
of  eetab- 
lisbmenta. 

Capitia. 

MlaoelU- 
neons  ex- 
penses. 

Average 
number  of 
employees. 

Total 
wages. 

Cost  of  ma- 

Vain,  of 
prodnota. 

laeo 

8 
102 
76 
143 

$3, 230. 000 

10,  085, 778 

20,374,043 

♦68,086,116 

2.878 
12, 920 
18,803 
43,593 

$543,684 
4, 368, 857 
5  683.027 

$2,442,776 
14,308,198 
V*.  ma  MM 

$8,701,378 
22,090,831 
38,549,942 
79.194,662 

1870 

1880 

'$4,917,' 760* 

1890 

13, 880, 183       RO.  70(1. 7110 

*  This  amonnt  does  not  include  value  of  "hired  proper^.** 
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(3)  The  importation  of  the  long  wools  of  the  mntton  breeds  is  not 
only  (1)  injariona  to  our  production  of  merino  wools,  bat  (2)  it  discour- 
ages the  much-needed  increase  of  American  mutton  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  hence  (3)  retards  the  growth  of  national  and  individual  wealth,  and 
(4)  diminishes  the  otherwise  abundant  supply  of  the  best  mutton-meat 
rood. 

THE  ACT  OF  1890. 

The  tariff  act  of  1890,  in  view  of  the  ^^  changed  conditions,"  discarded 
the  classifications  of  ^^clothing  wools"  and  ^'combing  wools"  and  sub- 
stituted instead  ^' class  1"  and  ^*  class  2,"  but  illogically  and  unwisely 
continued  in  force  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  long  wools  by  impos- 
ing thereon  a  duty  relatively  less,  in  view  of  their  light  shrinkage  in 
scouring,  than  on  merino  wools. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill,  recognizing  the  changed  conditions  and  the 
necessity  for  adequate  protection,  properly  makes  of  the  wools  men- 
tioned but  one  class.  Even  this,  with  the  liglit  shrinkage  of  the  long 
wools,  is  a  discrimination  in  their  favor — a  concession  to  avoid  objec- 
tion by  manufacturers. 

2.  Reasons  in  the  character  of  the  wools, — ^These  wools  will  shrink  in 
scouring  not  more  than  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent,  especially  such 
as  will  be  imported  under  a  tariff,  •  (See  Senate  Document  No.  17,  De- 
cember, 1895,  p.  60.) 

By  reason  of  their  light  shrinkage  1  pound  of  these  unwashed  wools 
wiU  give  as  much  clean-scoured  wool  as  2  pounds  of  average  unwashed 
merino,  hence  the  duty  should  he  much  more  than  on  merino  wools. 

But  as  to  the  rate,  I  have  yielded  my  own  judgment  to  that  of  others 
in  fixing  it,  and  especially  in  the  hope  thereby  of  encountering  no 
opposition. 

And  there  is  another  reason  for  including  these  wools  all  in  class  1. 

It  is  notorious  that  wools  of  the  higher  class  have  been  too  frequently 
imported  as  of  a  lower  class.    Classes  open  the  door  to  these  frauds. 

William  H.  B.  Thornton,  an  eminent  wool  merchant  of  Chicago,  refer- 
ring to  this  subject,  says: 

Agfttn,  on  second  class  wools  a  tariff  [by  the  act  of  1890]  was  placed  of  12  cents 
per  pound,  whether  washed  or  unwashed.  The  consequence  was  a  nnmber  of  million 
poands  were  imported  nnder  the  McKinley  Act  that  wore  used  by  clothing  manufac- 
turers (although  down  combing  wools)  in  the  production  of  various  woolen  fabrics. 
This  was  strictly  an  infringement  on  wools  of  the  first  class,  because  washed  wools 
in  this  class  paid  a  double  duty,  while  in  the  second  class  they  came  in  under  the 
same  dnty^as  unwashed  wools. 

Worstecl  manufacturerH  to-day  can  use  alLkinds  of  wool,  consequently  the  act  cre- 
sting the  second  class  on  worsted  wools  made  a  bi«:  loophole  for  fraud.  All  who 
hare  watched  the  importation  of  different  classes  of  stock  can  readily  understand 
how  this  feature  in  the  act  defeated  proper  protection.  (Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  p.  67.) 

The  act  of  1890  imx)08ed  a  duty  of  12  cents  on  these  wools. 

3.  A  Conclusive  reason, — Finally  on  this  subject  I  especially  call  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  Ex- United  States  Consul  General  Wallace,  here- 
after given,  in  the  discussion  of  **  a  dividing  line  "  for  carpet  wools.  (See 
Wool  Growers'  Bulletin,  January,  1897,  p.  18.) 

He  shows  that  if  two  cl(uses  exist  imix>rted  wools  will  come  in  tinder 
the  lowest  duty  class. 

The  CONCLUSION  is  that  these  wools  should  be  included  in  the  same 
class  with  the  merino. 
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XXVU.  THE  DUTY  ON  OTHSB  WOOLS,  SOMBTIHES  IMPBOPEBLY 
GALLED  CAEPET  WOOLS. 

1.  The  rate  asked  for. — ^The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  duty  of  8  cents 
per  pound  on  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  and  other  like  wools — 
double  on  washed,  treble  on  scoured.  The  acts  of  1867  and  1883 
im{)osed  double  on  washed,  treble  on  scoured.  The  act  of  1890  substi- 
tuted ad  valorem  duties. 

2.  'So-called  ^^  carpet  tooW^  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods, — 
The  acts  of  1867  and  1883  classed  these  wools  as  "carpet  wools,"  but 
this  designation  was  rejected  in  the  act  of  1890,  because  then,  and  even 
prior  thereto  and  ever  since  that  time,  they  were  and  are  used  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods. 

Thus  they  come  in  competition  with  and  supplant  the  use  op 
American  merino  and  the  long  wools  op  the  mutton  breeds. 

This  is  proved  by  abundant  evidence.  The  Boston  Commercial  Bul- 
letin of  August  15,  1896,  said: 

The  wools  imported  into  the  United  States  are  of  three  classes,  roughly  speaking — 
merino,  English,  and  neither  merino  nor  English.  The  wools  raised  in  the  United 
States  are  mostly  merino  (such  as  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Montana  wools)  or  English 
blood  (such  as  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Maine  wools).  We  also  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  third-class  or  coarse  wools  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  native 
Mexican  sheep.  The  rough  wool  on  the  bellies  of  onr  sheep  is  also  sorted  in  this 
class.  This  coarse  wool  forms,  however,  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  American  clip,  which  is  mostly  fine  and  fine  medium  stock. 

CARPET  WOOLS  U8BD  IK  MAKING  CLOTHING  GOODS. 

The  third  class  or  coarse  wools  imported  from  China  and  Turkey  are,  howeyer, 
used  to-day  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  other  purposes  than  carpets,  though 
that  is  their  main  use,  because  the  fashion  in  men's  wear  to-day  is  rough,  coarse 
goods,  commonly  called  cheviots.     *     •     • 

CHINA  WOOLS  LARGELY    USED  TO  MAKE  CLOTHING  GOODS. 

China  wools  are  nearly  all  class  3  wools,  and  in  this  year  of  rough  fabrics  their  nae 
for  other  purposes  than  carpets  is  large.  They  of  course  take  the  place  of  fine  fab- 
rics made  Irom  our  own  fine  wools.    (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  157.) 

The  Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  Jane  15, 1893, 
page  756,  said  of  these  wools : 

i-F^wHEN  THE  Mckinley  bill  was  under  discussion,  the  evi- 
dence WAS  THAT  ONLY  A  SMALL  FRACTION  OF  CARPET  WOOLS  WAS 
USED  FOR  CLOTHING  PURPOSES,  MAINLY  FOR  BLANKETS,  AND  THIS 
EVIDENCE  WAS  UNDOUBTEDLY  CORRECT.  SINCE  THEN  FASHION  AND 
EXCESSIVE  COMPETITION  IN  THE  GOODS  MARKET  HAVE  MADE  IT  POS- 
SIBLE TO  UTILIZE  THESE  WOOLS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTH- 
ING. A  TARIFF  THAT  COMPREHENDS  PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL 
SHOULD  TAKE  COGNIZANCE  OF  THESE  FACTS. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  United  States  Senate  Miscellane- 
OU8  Documents  numbered  35,  37,  and  124  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-third 
Congress,  January,  1894.  (Doc.  35,  pp.  30,  46,  47,  48,  300;  Doc.  77,  p.  38;  Doc.  124, 
pp.  S[>-62 ;  Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December ;  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session^  Decem- 
ber,l895,  pp.  38,39,  145.) 

And  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Eeporter  of  May  14, 1896,  said: 

THE   "CARPET  WOOL"  FALLACIES. 

The  Boston  Horahi  criticises  .Tndge  Lawrence  for  demanding  higher  proportional 
duties  than  heretofore  upon  so-called  '*  carpet  wools."  In  the  ftrst  place,  we  desire 
to  explain  that  this  demand  for  a  higher  ratio  upon  so-called  carpet  yrools  does  not 
originate  with  Judge  Lawrence,  but  that  he  merely  voices  a  sentiment  which  is 
everywhere  prevalent  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  And  in  discnssing  the  subject 
of  duties  upon  wool,  the  Boston  Herald,  having  a  hi^h  reputation  for  faimeaa,  must 
admit  that  Judge  Lawrence  has  reason  for  condemning  laws  which  discriminate  in 
favor  of  wools  from  Bagdad,  China,  and  other  semicivilized  countries,  and  against 
wools  from  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Woolgrowers  west  of  theMissis- 
"ippi  River  are  not  persuaded  that  there  are  any  proper  classifications  of  wool  for 

fferent  rates  of  duty  to«day .    Improvements  in  machinery  have  made  an  eh  olaosifioa- 
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tioBS  A baok  number,  and  the  theory  of  definite  race  distinctions  between  " carpet" 
sod  ** clothing"  wools  never  was  trae. 

The  Mexican  sheep,  which  produce  wools  saitable  mainly  for  carpets,  are  of  the 
old  merino  stock,  brought  over  by  the  Spanish  conqnerorsl  The  Ohio  and  Aastralian 
flocks,  which  produce  the  finest  fleeces  that  fashion  now  demands,  are  of  the  same 
fflehno  stock. 

3.  Two  injuries  to  American  woolgrowers. — ^Tbese  wools  have  a 
DOUBLY  ruinous  effect  on  American  wool: 

(1)  They  supplant  the  use  of  American  merino,  and  the  wools  of  the 
matton  breeds. 

(2)  Th^  LOW  PBIOE  brings  down  the  selling  value  of  our  American 
wools.  The  import  price  of  all  class  3  wools  in  the  fiscal  year  1895 
was  only  9.09  cents. 

These  wools  as  they  will  be  imported  under  an  adequate  tariff— the 
lightest  attainable — will  not  shrink  in  scouring  more  than  30  per  cent; 

thus  the  IMPOST  OP  1  POUND  SUPPLANTS  THE  USE  OF  2  POUNDS  OF 
IMSBIOAN  KBBINO. 

4.  The  extent  of  the  injury. — This  subject  is  of  overshadowing  impor- 
tance (1)  to  woolgrowers  and  (2)  to  the  revenue  system  of  the  United 
States. 

(1)  The  imports  of  third-class  wools  and  the  aggregate  of  first  and 
second  class,  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  were  for 
specified  fiscal  years  as  follows: 


T«tf. 

Third-dsM. 

Value. 

Dntlaik 

Total  of 

first  and 

aeoond 

olaaaaa. 

IW 

UQ9 

18»» 

Pound*, 
90,500,125.25 
183,197.681 
144.488,286 

18.742,454.00 
10.812,237.00 
18.135,901.76 

12,885,012.26 
8,889,646.64 

Poundt, 
44,062.211 
42.488,460 
121,237,612 

TMsl  ....•••.. 

888.245,971.26 

82,190,692.76 

207,738,288 

*  For  1886.  total  importa. 

(2)  Thus,  in  the  three  years  specified,  the  third-class  wools  aggregated 
368,245,971.25  pounds,  and  the  first  and  second  classes  combined  only 
207,738,283  pounds. 

And  the  imports  of  1895,  of  144,488,265,  were  equal  in  pounds  to 
288,976,530  pounds  of  average  unwashed  merino. 

6.  Additional  reasons  in  support  of  the  duty  asked  for. — ^Many  wool- 
growers  believe  there  should  be  but  one  class  of  wools  for  the  purpose 
of  tariff  legislation.  The  acts  of  1867  and  1883  classified  these  wools 
as  ^'carpet  wools,"  because  prior  to  1867 — in  fact,  to  a  large  extent 
prior  to  1883,  and  even  later — these  wools  were  used  in  the  United 
States  only  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  hence  their  imports  did 
not  then  interfere  with  the  production  of  merino  wool,  though  they  did 
reduce  the  demand  for  the  belly  and  breech  wool  of  our  mutton  breeds 
of  sheep.  But  in  1867  there  were  reasons  for  lower  duties  on  carpet 
wools  than  on  others: 

fl)  The  carpet  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country  was  in  its 
iniancy  and  needed  encouragement; 

f2)  The  lower  duties  on  carpet  wools  were  a  concession  to  that  then 
infant  industry; 

(3)  At  that  time  the  imx>orts  of  these  wools  were  comparatively  small, 
and 

(4)  They  did  not  then  supplant  the  use  of  either  our  American  merino 
wools  or  the  long  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds,  except  to  a  limited  extent 
the  latter,  as  above  stated; 
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(5)  The  carpet-wool  imports  were  not  used  in  the  manafacture  of 
clothing  goods,  and 

(6)  The  American  stippl  j  of  carpe  t  wools  was  then  inadequate 
But  most  of  these  conditions  have  entirely  changed,  and  with  ade- 
quate wool  protection  there  would  soon  be  no  reason  for  extendi n^^ 
any  special  favor  to  these  wools — 

(1)  The  caq^et  manufacturing  industry  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy: 

(2)  It  is  more  firmly  established  and  is  more  prosperous  than  any  other 
branch  of  wool  manufacturing^  thanks  to  very  ^^fnll  and  adequate 
protection" — as  to  many  carpets  prohibitory.  Its  success  has  been 
phenomenal. 

It  deserves  and  should  have  a  measure  of  protection  that  will  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  foreign  carpets  of  the  classes  abundantly  made 
by  our  carpet  manufacturers.  When  they  can  supply  all  at  fair  prices, 
none  should  be  imported.  But  these  manufacturers  are  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  aid  of  foreign  carpet  wools  at  low  rates  of  duty  for  many 
reasons. 

(1)  Carpets  are  in  a  measure  luxuries,  entitled  to  no  special  favor. 
Clothing  is  essential  to  human  existence;  carpets  are  not.  Bacteri- 
ologists have  demonstrated  their  danger  in  preserving  and  disseminating 
disease  germs. 

6.  The  change  of  oonditians. — The  change  of  conditions  since  1867 
(1)  in  the  use  of  these  wools  and  (2)  in  the  extent  of  imports  justifies^ 
indeed  urgently  demands,  the  rate  of  duty  now  asked  for. 

7.  Row  much  protective  benefit^ — For  reasons  already  stated  as  to 
wools  of  class  one,  the  ^'  protective  benefit "  of  8  cents  per  pound  even — 

(L)  As  to  American  wools  of  the  same  class  will  not  exceed  an  aver- 
age of  5  cents  per  pound; 

(2)  For  American  merino  in  competition  with  these  wools  it  will  not 
be  4  cents  per  pound. 

8.  Encourage  the  production  of  carpet  wools. — The  woolgrowers'  bill, 
in  its  fourteenth  paragraph,  provides: 

That  for  the  period  of  two  vean  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  native 
Mexican  ewes  shall  he  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  '^native  Mexican  sheep"  are  the  deteriorated  retroevoluted 
descendants  of  Spanish  merino  sheep,  introduced  on  this  continent  by 
Columbus,  by  Cortez,  and  by  Catholic  missionaries,  and  now  produce 
carpet  wools,  which  can  be  used  also  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
goods.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Texas  alone,  with  adequate  pro- 
tection, could  soon  supply  all  the  carpet  wools  needed  in  this  country, 
and  with  New  Mexico  added,  the  world's  supply  could  be  furnished. 

The  only  answer  attempted  to  be  made  to  this  is  the  erroneous  aver- 
ment that  American  woolgrowers  can  not  supply  the  needed  carpet 
wools. 

Thus  an  eminent  advocate  of  the  interests  of  wool  manufacturers,  in 
their  employment,  says  as  to  carpet  wools: 

There  is  no  serious  expectation  on  the  part  of  anyone  that  we  shall  ever  grow  or 
attempt  to  grow  anything  approximating  the  qiiautity  demanded  hy  our  great  car- 
pet indnstry.  (Bulletin  National  Association  Wool  Manufacturers,  June,  1896,  p. 
116.) 

Under  proper  legislative  protection  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
can,  and  in  due  time  will,  supply  all  wool  of  every  kind  needed  for  con- 
sumption in  this  country. 

(1)  To  anyone  familiar  with  the  wide  extent  of  the  American  domain 
and  with  sheep  husbandry  this  i)roposition  is  self  evident. 

But  if  evidence  be  desired  to  prove  it,  it  will  be  found  in  United 
States  Senate  Mis.  Docs.  Nos.  35;  77,  and  124  of  the  second  session  of 
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the  Fifty-third  Congress,  especially  in  chapter  first  of  the  Document 
Xo.  So  and  in  Document  No,  124,  page  122,  and  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc. 
No.  149,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  and  in  Senate  Document  No. 
17,  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  The  evidence  is  too  vol- 
aminous  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  it  is  overwhelmingly  unanswerable, 

(2)  The  "breech"  and  "belly  wool"  of  our  long- wool  sheep  is  of  the 
coarsest  class  of  carpet  wools,  and  with  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try requisite  to  supply  all  our  wool  and  mutton — 110,000,000,  as  we 
should  have,  and  soon  would  have,  under  adequate  protection,  instead 
of  about  36,000,000  now — our  woolgrowers  could  not  fail  to  produce 
all  wools  needed  for  carpet  manufacturing. 

(•3)  It  would  be  no  misfortune  if  carpet  manufacturers  were  even 
limit^^d  to  good  grades  of  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  and  similar 
wools,  thus  giving  to  those  who  use  carpets  goods  of  good  quality, 
as  cheap  in  the  long  run  as  those  made  of  inferior  wool,  and  thus 
giving  to  our  woolgrowers  a  market  for  wool  instea<l  of  patronizing 
foreigners.  If  our  people  patronize  American  carpet  manufacturers, 
the  latter  should  in  turn  patronize  our  woolgrowers.  There  should  be 
American  reciprocity.  If  we  must  have  foreign  wool,  then  for  the  same 
reasons  we  will  have  foreign  carx>ets. 

(4)  The  fact  is  notorious  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  too  many  of 
our  carpets  are  made  with  very  little  new  wool,  but  an  abundant  supply 
of  shoddy,  and  even  cow  and  calf  hair  and  cottoi).  Manufacturers  can 
afford  to  use  American  wool  to  complete  their  product. 

NO  NEED   OF  FOREIGN   WOOLS   TO  MIX. 

The  eminent  wool  manufacturer,  Charles  Fletcher,  in  a  letter  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  says:  ''This  talk  of  mixing  Australian  wool  with  domestic 
wool  lo  makegoo<ls  required  for  this  market  is  all  nonsense,  as  Austra- 
lian wools  are  only  used  here  when  they  are  cheaper  than  domestic 
wools."  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  35,  Fifty- third  Congress,  second  session, 
p.  29;  Mis.  Doc.  124,  same  session,  p.  22.) 

XVIII.   CHINA   WOOLS  SHOULD   BE  IN   CLASS  1   WOOLS. 

1.  The  woolgrowers^  bill  so  classes  them. — The  woolgrowers' bill  includes 
China  wools  in  class  1. 

This  classification  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  any  fair  measure 
of  protection  for  any  class  of  American  wools,  and  especially  for  the 
wools  raised  from  native  Mexican  sheep. 

2.  Reasons  therefor. — (1)  Historical.  The  ruin  to  American  wool- 
growers  by  the  enormous  imports  of  these  wools  is  increased  by  prices 
80  low  as  to  defy  competition. 

Prior  to  1869  there  were  no  imports  of  China  wools.  Since  then 
imports  have  gradually  increased,  as  indicated  by  specified  fiscal  years, 
as  follows : 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Import 

price  ))er 

pound. 

1870 

Pounda. 
9.016 
66,761 
8, 587, 575 
20, 753.  893 
10, 186, 264 
26,089,418 

$1. 312 

9,188 

814, 264 

1,812,250 

818, 157 

1, 699. 414 

Cents. 
10  45 

1880 

13.76 

IWO 

0.48 

1893 

8  74 

18M 

8  03 

1886 

5,15 

Yet  this  wool,  at  an  import  price  of  5,15  cents  per  pound,  is  of  lighter 

shrinkage  than  the  average  American  Shropshire  and  other  coarse  wools. 

American  woolgrowers  can  not  endure  Ohinese  competition.    Chinese 
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<< cheap  wool"  is  equally  iujurioas  to  American  fanners  as  is  ^^ Chinese 
cheap  labor"  to  the  wage-earning  laborers  of  the  United  States.  Wool 
is  the  product  of  labor.  And  this  is  ouly  a  sample  of  so-called  ^^  third- 
class"  clothing  wools. 

The  woolgrowers  now,  under  the  new  conditions,  are  entitled  to  a 
change  in  our  tariff  legislation  to  meet  them — the  duty,  in  fact,  should 
be  12  cents  per  unwashed  pound ;  but  the  bill,  in  the  interest  of  harmony, 
makes  a  concession  to  carpet  manucfaturers  of  a  lower  duty.  Why  shall 
not  the  interests  of  woolgrowers  be  consulted  as  well  as  those  of  the 
comparatively  few  carpet  manufacturers  t 

With  the  light  shrinkage  of  this  wool  and  its  other  advantages,  a  duty 
of  12  cents  will  give  a  '^protective  benefit"  of  less  than  6  cents  to  merino. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  for  including  China  wools  iu  class  1. 

(2)  The  proper  construction  of  the  act  of  1890  so  classed  them.  This 
has  been  shown  in  argument  prepared  by  Hon.  Columbus  Delano  and 
myself,  which  will  be  found  in  Senate  Executive  Document  Ko.  3, 
Fifty-third  Congress,  special  session,  March  27,  1893;  Senate  Execu- 
tive Document  Xo.  1,  Fifty-third  Congi^ess,  first  session;  and  in  Senate 
Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  page  40,  Decem- 
ber. 1895. 

The  average  import  price  of  all  third  class  wools  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  less  than  10  cents  per  pound.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make  two 
classes  of  carpet  wools  with  different  rates  of  duty  fixed  by  a  diviuing 
line  marked  by  value. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  mean  averaging  less  than  10  cents;  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  there  was  none  brought  in  costing  more! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Ko,  I  mean  to  say  if  we  put  the  dividing  line  at  10 
cents  the  import  value  of  wool  will  be  less  than  10  cents  a  pound,  giving 
the  benefit  of  the  protective  tariff  to  the  foreigner  by  perjury  and  fraud 
through  the  ad  valorem  duty,  which  is  the  most  damnable  system  ever 
creat^  on  this  earth  to  aid  rascals.  -That  is  my  private  opinion  publicly 
expressed.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  my  friend,  Theodore  Justice,  has 
provided  a  dividing  line  to  bring  in  what  have  heretofore  been  called 
third-class  wools  at  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  wools  the  value  of 
10  cents  and  under.  The  entire  third-class  wools  imported  last  year 
came  in  at  the  import  value  of  less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  and  each 
pound  of  that  wool  may  make  nearly  as  much  as  2  pounds  of  American 
merino,  and  at  2  J  cents  per  pound  duty  the  effect  will  be  the  destruction 
of  the  American  industry.    You  might  as  well  give  us  free  wool  at  once. 

(3)  We  can  not  hope  for  a  profitable  trade  with  China. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  this  country  and  China  has  been  uni- 
formly against  ua.  This  is  fully  shown  by  the  following  table  (see 
Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  23) : 


Ye*r  ending  Jane  30— 


1879. 
1880. 
1881, 
1882, 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Exports. 


Domestic.     Foreign.        Total. 


$2. 651, 677 
1.101.315 
5, 447, 281 
5, 895, 503 
4. 079, 522 
4, 626, 480 
6. 396, 178 
7. 518. 277 
6. 246, 626 
4.581.083 
2,790,621 
2, 943. 790 
8, 700. 308 
5. 663, 471 
8,900,457 
5,858,488 


$68 
399 
480 
800 
98 
322 
2,304 


1,502 
507 

2,419 

700 

26 


651,677 
101,383 
447,680 
895, 98:^ 
080, 322 
626,  578 
396,500 
520,  581 
246,  626 
582, 585 
791, 128 
946, 209 
701.008 
663,497 
900.  457 
862. 426 


Imports. 


Free. 


$12, 482, 082 
17, 210, 237 
18, 417, 442 
15. 899, 607 
13.456,964 
11,319.710 
12,050.768 
15. 153. 473 
14,  252, 181 
10,956.022 
11. 583, 611 
11,332,805 
14,577,887 
15,936,431 
15, 469, 945 
13. 348, 786 


Dutiable. 


$3,949,262 
4. 559. 381 
3, 900, 287 
4, 314. 734 
6, 684, 367 
4. 297.  083 
4, 241. 401 
3. 819. 490 
4, 824, 599 
5,734,667 
5,444.801 
4,927.666 
4.743,963 
4, 551, 860 
5. 166, 590 
3, 786, 242 


Total. 


$16,431,344 
21.  769, 618 
22,317,729 
20, 214, 341 
20. 141, 331 
15. 616. 793 
16. 292. 169 

18,  972, 963 
19, 076, 780 
16,690.589 
17,  028, 412 
16,  260, 471 

19,  321. 850 
20, 488. 291 
20,636,535 
17.135,028 
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In  1893  China  imported  products  to  the  valae  of  $211,000,000,  of 
which  we  furnished  only  $7,000,000,  or  3^  per  cent.  China  exported 
the  same  year  $162,000,000  worth,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
115,000,000,  or  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent. 

China,  with  her  population  of  300,000,000  or  more,  her  territory  includ- 
ing almost  every  climate,  her  wages  for  labor  utterly  insignificant,  her 
ability  to  supply  substantially  all  her  own  needs,  can  never  give  to  us 
a  profitable  trade.  But  in  any  event  our  policy  is  to  patronize  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  rather  than  China.  We  can  not 
hope  for  a  large  trade  with  China,  because  Europe,  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  has  a  much  shorter  and  cheaper  route  with  the  ports  of  Japan 
and  China  than  has  the  United  States. 

XXIX.  AD  VALOBEM  DUTIES  BEJEOTED. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  rejects  ad  valorem  duties.  For  this  there  are 
three  different  reasons: 

I.  Afatal  and  conclusive  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  is  that  WHEN 
FOREIGN  WOOLS  DECLINE  IN  PRICE,  AND  THEREBY  PRO- 
DUCE THE  GREATER  NEED  OF  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES,  THE 
LEAST  PROTECTION  IS  GIVEN,  AND  WHEN  FOREIGN 
WOOLS  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  AND  THE  NEED  OF  PROTEC- 
TION  GROWS  LESS,  THE  GREATER  PROTECTION  IS  GTVEN. 
''From  him  that  hath  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.'' 

Thus  the  AD  VALOREM  system  is  illogical  It  fails  to  meet  the 
needs  of  protection. 

II.  They  are  an  inducement  to  the  organization  of  trusts  and  com- 
binations to  depress  the  dutiable  prices. 

In  the  report  made  to  the  State  Department  by  Consul  E.  L.  Baker, 
dated  Buenos  Ayres,  December  30, 1893,  published  in  the  Consular 
Reports  for  April.  1894  (Vol.  XLIV,  No.  163,  p.  663),  on  Argentine  trade, 
189^93,  it  is  said: 

Butfor  the  two  itemsof  hidee  and  wools  the  exports  from  this  country  to  the  United 
Stales  wonld  be  qnite  insigpificant.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  only  wools  which, 
owing  to  oivr  hish  duties,  it  is  possible  to  ship  at  a  profit  are  the  long,  ooavMe  car- 
pet wools  of  Coraova,  These  are  included  in  class  three  of  the  schedule,  and  their 
▼sine  being  13  cents  or  less  per  pound  ihey  are  able  to  pay  the  duty  of  S2  per  cent  on  the 
same.  These  wools  have  for  many  years  been  anntuiUy  bought  up  by  a  syndioate  of 
M<utachueetts  carpet  manufadurere  who  thuBj  instead  of  competing  with  each  other, 
get  the  product  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  then  disMbute  the  clip  by  some 
urangement  among  themselves  upon  its  arrival  in  Boston. 

This  shows  how  prices  can  be  manipulated  in  the  face  of  ad  valorem 
daties;  and,  in  view  of  the  rapid  and  continuing  increase  of  sheep  in 
other  countries,  the  necessity  for  protective  duties  becomes  all  the  more 
apparent. 

As  to  Donskoi  wools  the  price  was  equally  manipulated  by  the  same 
and  other  methods — ^by  loans  of  money  to  flock  owners,  with  reduction 
in  the  price  of  wools. 

III.  Ad  valorem  duties  invite,  abet,  and  cover  fraud  in  invoices  and 
perjury.    They  are  demoralizing. 

IV.  There  are  now  only  two  countries  in  the  world  whose  revenue 
systems  adopt  the  ad  valorem  duties,  Oreece  and  the  United  States. 

THE  PHILABELPHIA  WOOL  SECTION  OP  THE  MANUPAOTUBEBS'  CLUB 
OPPOSES  AD  VALOBEM  BtrTIBS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  wool  section  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club 
the  following  was  passed : 

Wheieas  ad  valorem  duties  can  not  be  ooUected  in  fuU  and  are  always  open  to 
frsad  and  undervaluation ;  therefore  be  it 
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Be9olved,  That  this,  the  wool  section  of  the  Manufacturers'  Cluh,  is  nnqnalifiedly 
opposed  to  ad  valorem  rates  on  wool,  and  earnestly  requests  that  the  daties  to  be 
placed  on  wool  under  the  new  tariff  shall  be  specifia 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
said  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  of  1894: 

That  tariff  effected  a  double  leyolution  in  the  basis  upon  which  the  American  wool 
manufacture  had  been  built  up.  It  not  only  transferred  the  industry  from  a  condi- 
tion of  dutiable  materials  to  free  materials,  but  shifted  it  at  the  same  time  from  a 
tariff  of  compound  duties,  in  which  the  specific  form  predominated,  to  a  tariff  wholly 
ad  valorem.  Either  change  was  enough  to  stagj^er  ANY  INDUSTRY,  however  well 
fortified ;  the  two  together  were  sufficient  to  render  inevitable  precisely  that  which 
has  happened.    (Bulletin,  September,  189S.) 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  ad  valorem  system  should  be  abandoned 
as  the  sole  measure  of  duties. 

Now  I  come  to  the  so-called  carpet  wools,  and  I  will  state  here  at  the 
outset  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  carpet  wools  any  more.  I  repeat 
there  is  no  such  thin^i:  as  carpet  wools  any  more.  In  1867  and  1883  there 
were  wools  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
but  by  improvements  in  machinery  those  wools  are  now  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  as  well  as  carpets.  I  have  here  presented  the 
evidence  in  great  abundance  to  the  effect  that  these  wools  are  used  in 
the  manufactare  of  clothing,  and  they  compete  with  our  merino  wool, 
our  long  wools  of  the  mntton  breeds,  and  displace  them.  Fashion  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  You  will  see  ladies  wearing  cloaks  made 
of  coarse  kinds  of  wool.  It  has  become  fashionable,  and  manufacturers 
have  made  it  so  in  order  that  they  may  manufacture  goods  out  of  these 
cheap  foreign  wools — ^for  instance,  China  wools,  costing  only  6.15  cents 
per  pound.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  all  these  so-called 
cariH»t  wools,  and  even  that  is  very  moderate.  The  necessity  for  it  grows 
out  of  the  change  in  conditions  since  the  act  of  1 867  and  the  act  of  1883— 
a  change  of  conditions  by  which  we  now  make  clothing  goods  of  these 
wools  when  we  did  not  then,  and  without  this  duty  we  might  as  well 
give  up  the  business  of  woolgrowing. 

Mr.  Whbeleb.  Is  that  the  character  of  wool  under  the  McKinley 
Act  which  was  7  cents  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  15  cents,  and 
8  cents  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  those  over  15  cents  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Ko,  sir;  that  is  manufactured  goods.  No;  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill,  as  he  introduced  it,  provided  for  a  specific  duty  on  all  those 
wools.  The  woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  agreed  upon  a  specific 
duty,  and  certain  Philadelphia  carpet  manufacturers  came  over  here 
and  got  the  specific  daties  stricken  out  and  got  the  duty  of  32  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  the  effect  has  been  we  imported  more  of  these  third- 
class  wools  than  all  the  other  class  wools  together.  The  theory  of  Mr. 
Justice  to  give  2J  cents  duty  on  wools  under  10  cents  a  pound  will  give 
less  protective  benefit  than  the  32  per  cent  ad  valorem  duties  of  the 
McKinley  Act,  for  32  per  cent  of  10  is  more  than  2^. 

XXX.   A    DIVIDING    LINE    IN    SO-GALLED    GABPET    WOOLS,    WITH    2J 
GENTS  DUTY  ON  WOOLS  OF  10  GENTS  VALUE. 

1.  Plan  ofJJheodore  Justice. — An  eminent  wool  merchant,  Theodore 
Justice,  said  in  a  letter  December  24, 1896: 

Wools  of  the  first  class  are  1  to  2  cents  below  the  average  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1894,  when  the  McKinley  law  was  repealed.  Carpet  wools  arc  2  cents  per  pound 
lower,  showing  that  the  11-cent  dividing  line  would  to-day  be  the  same  as  13  cents  was 
in  1890.    1  think  10  cents  should  be  the  dividing  Ime  now.    Wools  of  the  third  cla8i> 
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worth  oTer  10  centa  nhould  pay  8  cents  per  ponnd  dnty,  and  wools  worth  10  cents 
or  under  should  come  in  at  2^  cents.  If  the  dividing  line  was  reduced  to  9  cents  for- 
eign wools  would  fall  until  they  could  come  in  under  our  tariff.    Thkre  is  no  othjbb 

MARKET  FOR  THKM. 

I.  Reasons  why. — ^This  is  deemed  alike  nnjust  and  nnwise;  but  little 
better  than  free  wool.    The  objections  to  it  are  palpable: 

1.  It  is  practically  the  detested  ad  valorem  system  very  thinly  dis- 
guised, open  to  all  its  frauds  (1)  of  undervaluation  and  (2)  of  combina- 
Bations  and  conspiracies  to  make  an  ostensible  dutiable  price.  This 
would  be  especially  practicable  as  to  ^<  wools  worth  10  cents  or  under,^ 
as  *'  there  is  no  other  market  for  them"  but  ours. 

2.  The  rates  proposed  are  in  part  less  than  the  ad  valorem  rates  that 
were  forced  iuto  the  McKinley  Act.  It  gave  32  per  cent  on  all  third- 
class  wools,  which  on  wools  worth  10  cents  would  be  3.2  cents  as  against 
the  proposed  duty  of  2^. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  imports  of  third-class  wools  brought 
more  ruin  to  our  wool  industry  than  all  others. 

This  is  no  time  for  a  reduction  of  duties. 

The  duty  of  2^  cents  on  clean  wools  imported  at  a  price  of  5.15  cents 
per  pound  would  make  them  cost  7.20  cents,  each  pound  equal  clean  to 
2  pounds  of  average  merino,  giving  a  protective  benefit  to  it  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound. 

3.  These  wools  of  the  lowest  price  supplant  the  use  of  our  American 
long  wools,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  classes  of  our  wools.  Their  import  will 
defeat  the  purpose  of  our  proposed  clause  in  our  bill  to  encourage  the 
production  of  the  wools  of  the  native  Mexican  sheep  in  Texas  and 
elsewhere. 

And  the  imports  of  the  lowest  price  are  those  which  ii\jure  our  wool- 
growers  most,  because  they  bring  down  the  prices  of  all  our  American 
wools. 

4.  The  pretext  to  favor  carpet  manufacturers. — If  the  pretext  be  to  aid 
the  carpet  industry  the  answers  are: 

(1)  It  needs  no  such  aid;  and 

(2)  As  carpets  are  in  a  measure  luxuries,  they  are  entitled  to  no  favors 
over  other  forms  of  wool  manufactures. 

(3)  The  real  effect,  if  not  purpose,  is  to  secure  the  cheapest  foreign 
coarse  wools  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods  to  the  ruin  of  our 
wool  industry. 

5.  The  import  prices  of  all  third-class  wools  from  August  28, 1894,  to 
June  30, 1895,  was  only  9.13  cents  per  pound.  (Senate  Document  No. 
17,  December,  1896,  p.  69.) 

The  imports  of  third-class  wools  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  were  144,488,- 
265  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  $13,135,901.75,  or  9.09132+  per  pound. 
(Senate  Document  !No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  119.)  This  was  under 
free  wool  with  no  motive  for  perjury  or  fraud.  And  if  necessary  to 
evade  the  tariff,  even  this  could  be  reduced  by  peijury  and  fraud. 

The  imports  of  third  class  wools  in  the  fiscal  year  1896  were  97,921,- 
715  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  $9,493,035,  which  is  9.694-f  cents  per 
pound. 

This  scheme  of  a  dividing  line  and  the  proposed  rate  overlooks  the 
change  of  conditions  since  the  act  of  1890. 

7.  Be/lection  on  the  proposition. — If  it  were  not  for  the  ruin  this 
ficheme  would  bring  to  our  wool  industry,  we  might  admire  the  inge- 
nuity that  devis(»d  it. 

It  is  a  veritable  wooden  horse.     Timeo  Banaos  et  donaferentes.    The 
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^^Oreeks  entered  Troy  through  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,''  and 
now  it  is  proposed  that  our  country  shall  be  deluged  with  China  and 
other  wools  under  cover  of  a  free-trade  horse  bearing  a  flag  of  truce 
inscribed  with  protection  which  will  not  protect. 

It  is  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  to  place  China  wool  in  class  1. 
Without  this  a  mighty  avalanche  of  China  wool  will  be  precipitated 
upon  us  at  6  cents  per  pound,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  or  most  of  the 
other  coarse  wools  of  the  world  and  to  the  ruin  of  our  own  coarse- wool 
industry. 

Its  exclusion  is  justified  on  the  same  ground  as  our  acts  of  Congress 
which  shut  out  the  hordes  of  cheap-labor  Mongolians  that  would  crowd 
our  country  without  them. 

8.  A  conclusive  reasim  against  a  dividing  line  making  two  hinds  of  these 
wools. — Ex-Consul-General  Wallace,  in  the  January,  1897,  Bulletin,  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  page  18,  referring  to  No.  1 
and  No.  2  wools  of  the  third  class,  says: 

What  does  the  Treasury  DepartmeDt  call  No.  1  woolf 

It  is  the  experience  of  some  aud  the  belief  of  many  that  any  wool  bo  decidedly  of 
merino  blooa  that  it  could  not  be  called  anything  else  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
castom-honse  experts,  of  class  1.  In  support  of  this  assertion  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  December,  1889,  ''the  wool  expert ''—eave  the  mark— of  the  Boston  custom- 
house exhibited  to  a  committee  of  woolgrowers,  a  sample  of  wool  he  had  passed  as 
No.  2,  third-class  wool,  which  each  wool^rower  present  pronounced  "at  the  least 
of  three-eighths  merino  blood/'  And  again,  in  1985,  nearly  100,000  pounds  of  wool 
was  shipped  from  Mexico  to  Col.  A.  J.  Child,  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  passed  through 
the  custom-house  at  £1  Paso  as  No.  2,  third-class  wool,  and  paid  2^  cents  per  pound 
duty.  That  wool  was  sold  in  St.  Louis  at  18  cents  per  j>onnd,  and  it  was  nearly  full- 
blood  merino.  We  may  rest  assured  all  of  those  millions  of  pounds  recorded  in  the 
Treasury  Department  last  year  were  of  good  merino  combing  or  clothing  wool. 
There  may  have  been  a  large  amount  of  Argentinian  or  Dannbian  wool  in  those  impor- 
tations, yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  Australian,  and  included  light  fine 
wool,  skirted  and  sorted,  shrinking  anywhere  up  to  50  per  cent. 

XXXI.    THE    DUTY    ON    WOOLBN    BAGS,   SHODDY,  AND    OTHER    WOOL 

ADULTERANTS. 

1.  Prohibitory  duties, — ^The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  dnty  of  30 
cents  per  poand  on  shoddy,  woolen  rags,  and  other  y^ooI  adulterants. 

2.  Amount  of  imports. — ^The  imports  or  these  adulterants  for  the  fiscal 
year  1896  were  as  follows: 


Article. 

QnABtity. 

Value. 

CftrboniEed  wool 

Poundg. 
203,661 
770,976 

1,900,188 

$48  Ul 

BAg<l,  DOilft,  And  W*fftM ^--.^,-,,^^^^..^^, ....,T.TT..r.,..r,T 

1.988,541 
662.696 

"jio...,! — - 

Total 

18,874,670 

2,700,848 

These  are  the  figures  as  found  in  the  ^<  No.  12  Series  Monthly  Sum- 
mary of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  June,  1896,"  page 
1528.  For  some  reason  this  document  does  not  give  by  name  shoddy^ 
mungoj  flocks.  And  there  is  an  item  ^^all  other;"  but  it  is  understoixi 
that  shoddy,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  above  figures. 

Some  of  these  remained  in  Government  warehouses  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  amounts  actually  '< entered  for  consumption"  are  shown  in  the 
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^'Imports  for  consnmption  and  duties  collected,  1894  to  1896,"  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  1896,  page  296,  as  follows: 


6rade«. 


Qaantities. 


Value. 


Averago 

value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


Carbonized  wool: 

dasBl 

Claa8  2 

ClaaaJ 

Munso.  flocka,  noila.  ahoddy,  and  waste : 

Gameted  and  carded  waatea 

KoBgoand  flocka 

Noila,  carboniced % 

Koila,  not  otherwiae  provided  for  . . . 

Rags,  woolen 

Roving,  roping,  or  tops 

Shoddy.............^ 


Poundi. 
89,262 
568 
5,649 

28,177 

11.881 

62.526 

1. 185,  «I2 

11, 116, 402 

1, 147. 461 

139, 931 


$24,156.00 
131.00 
637.00 

2,922.00 

8,211.00 

11,379.00 

232.150.00 

643,945.50 

438,417.00 

12,873.00 


10.27 
.23 
.096 

.10 

.27 

.18 

.19 

.058 

.38 

.092 


Total  mango,  flocks,  noila,  etc I      13,786,829  i      1.369,521.50! 


.07 


(See  Senate  Docament  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  Ill;  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1895,  p.  157.) 

The  existing  law  encourages  the  import  of  foreign  rags,  shoddy, 
waste,  flocks,  etc.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  McKinley  tariff  only 
143,002  pounds  of  shoddy,  rags,  waste,  etc.,  were  imported.  For  the 
fiscal  year  of  1895,  and  almost  wholly  during  the  ten  months  of  the  new 
tariff,  14,027,914  pounds  of  like  shoddy  and  wool  substitutes  were 
imported,  an  increase  of  over  1,000  per  cent,  as  follows: 


Material. 

Poandn. 

Valae. 

Kagg 

6,503.346 

6,10i,031 

1, 110, 149 

128.856 

121,532 

WftKte 

Koila 

Carbonized  wool 

Sboddv.  fnnnffo.  flocka - - - 

Total 

14,027,914 

$2,034,218 

The  imports  of  rags,  waste,  shoddy,  etc.,  were,  for  the  years  ended 
August  31 — 

Pounds. 

18W 210,404 

1895 17,666,563 

This  is  the  effect  of  fbee  rags,  etc. 

The  rags  are  imported  to  be  manufactured  into  shoddy  to  be  used  as 
an  adulterant,  as  are  flocks,  waste,  etc.,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
Roods.  These  adulterants  are  sometimes  called  "redyed  wool,"  to 
cover  up  their  fraudulent  character,  and  the  goods  made  from  a  com- 
bination of  these  with  wool  are  called  "  all  wool  goods." 

3.  How  this  injures  American  woolgrowers. — The  imports  of  these 
adulterants  are: 

(1)  Injurious  to  woolgrowers,  and 

(2)  Can  be  used  to  operate  as  a  fraud  on  the  consumers  of  wool 
manufactures. 

A  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  says : 

Every  pound  of  shoddy,  noilB,  and  waste  displaces  about  3  ponnds  of  American 
unwashed  wool.    The  excess  of  importations  of  shoddy,  rags,  noils,  waste,  etc.,  in 
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one  year  under  the  new  law  exceeds  the  total  annual  yield  of  clean  wool  of  two  of 
our  largest  woolgrowing  States,  California  and  Texas,  or  the  total  annual  yield  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  Nearly  90  pounds  of  shoddy,  noils,  waste,  etc.,  now 
go  into  consumption  where  only  1  pound  was  used  before  the  duties  were  taken  off. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  of  Noyember  2, 1895,  says: 

The  wool  contained  in  all  forms  of  waste  is  washed  and  scoured  wool,  and  most  of 
it  has  been  one  or  more  times  spun,  woven,  and,  in  the  case  of  shoddy,  worn  out, 
and  perhaps  respun  and  rewoven  ana  rewom  out. 

While  these  lacts  deprive  the  wool  of  its  staple  or  length,  destroy  its  adhesive 
'<kink,"  and  render  the  cloth  which  is  made  of  it  relatively  <' rotten"  and  worthless, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  is  used  in  the  way  of  warp,  they  do  not  deprive  it  of  the  advan- 
tage it  possesses  relatively  to  new  wool  of  havinc^  been  washed  and  scoured,  and 
therefore  counting  each  pound  as  3  pounds  in  its  rivalry  with  unwashed  and 
unscoured  wool  in  the  quantity  of  cloth  it  will  make.  Hence  every  pound  of  these 
''wastes"  diiiplaces  3  pounds  of  American  wool  in  the  (quantity  of  cloth  it  will  make, 
and  only  1  pound  of  American  wool  in  the  length  of  time  the  cloth  will  wear.  The 
real  price  of  the  shoddy  for  each  pound  of  the  raw  wool  which  has  entered  into  it  is 
therefore  only  4  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  the  12  cents  which  the  Record  thinks 
makes  it  so  respectable. 

American  fanners  and  the  American  Congress  are  likely  to  say  before  long  whether 
4-oent  wool  in  12-cent  shoddy  is  the  sort  of  stuff  which  they  care  to  see  substituted 
for  American  flocks.  What  it  will  mean  in  clothing  will  be  that  American  working 
men  and  women  will  soon  be  clad  in  woolen  clothiuf^  which  will  fall  off  their  backs 
in  the  first  rain.  General  Sherman  declared  that  this  was  the  kind  of  clothing  the 
free-trade  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857  gave  the  soldiers  when  they  first  went  into  the 
Army  in  1861.  But  by  the  time  the  war  closed,  he  said,  they  were  all  clad  in  Ameri- 
can woolens,  made  of  American  wool,  which  would  defy  a  hundred  storms. 

Now  in  reference  to  shoddy:  The  low  price  of  foreign  wools  has 
induced  a  vast  increase  in  the  use  of  shoddy  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  enable  our  wool  manufacturers  to  maintain  their  wool  manu- 
facturing. I  will  just  read  you  what  is  said  by  GoUings,  Taylor  &  Co., 
manufacturers  in  Cleveland,  as  to  the  effect  of  free  wool  and  the  use  of 
shoddy :  We  i  mported  last  year  over  18,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy,  equal 
to  54,000,000  of  wool,  for  each  pound  of  shoddy  is  equivalent  to  3  pounds 
of  merino  wool,  which  would  make  the  imports  of  18,000,000  equal  to 
54,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  54,000,000  are  more  than  the  entire 
wool  crop  of  the  three  largest  States  of  this  Union.  We  are  destroy- 
ing our  wool  product  equal  to  that  of  three  of  our  American  States  by 
importing  foreign  rags  and  filth. 

In  August,  1896,  CoUings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  wool  manufacturers  of  Cleve- 
land, said  in  a  published  letter: 

Durine  the  years  1890  to  1893,  we  bought  nearly  all  of  our  wool  from  the  Ohio  farmers, 
and  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  27  to  28  cents  for  washed  tine.  To-day  we  can  buy 
for  14  to  15  cents,  but  the  trouble  is  we  have  no  use  tor  it,  for  since  the  Wilson-Gor- 
man bill  came  into  effect,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  existing  low  prices  for 
wool,  but  have  had  to  resort— like  a  great  many  other  mills — to  the  purchase  ot  for- 
eign rags,  of  which  we  have  purchased  hundreds  of  tons,  and  worked  them  up,  dis- 
placing Just  BO  many  pounds  of  Ohio  wool.  We  had  to  do  it  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  goods  being  import-ed  into  this  country  since  the  Wilson-Gorman  law 
came  into  effect.  We  will  also  say  that  previous  to  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  or  dur- 
ing the  McKinley  law,  we  never  purchased  a  single  pound  of  foreign  rags,  waste,  or 
wool,  and  during  the  McKinley  law  our  mills  never  stopped  one  day  for  being  short 
of  work,  but  since  the  Wilson-Gorman  law  came  into  effect  it  has  been  very  hard  to 
keep  the  mills  running  three  davs  per  week,  and  for  the  last  two  months  we  have  not 
run  more  than  one  day  in  each  week,  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  practically  shut 
down,  with  no  prospect  of  work  until  after  the  election,  and  we  look  for  little  then, 
unless  our  tariff  laws  are  changed.    (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  31. ) 

Some  shoddy  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
inferior  cheap  goods;  but,  if  so,  American  rags  can  supply  all  that 
should  be  used. 

The  conclusion  seems  reasonable  that  foreign  rags,  shoddy,  etc, 
should  be  excluded  by  prohibitory  duties. 
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XXXn.   OTHSB  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  WOOLOROWBBS'  BILL. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  woolgrowers'  bilL  These  and  most 
of  its  provisions  are  somewhat  discussed  in  Senate  Docomeut  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  chapter  YII,  pages  117-132. 

I  presume  yon  know  what  wool  tops  aref 

Mr.  DoLLIVBR.  No. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  are  sconred  wool  which  is  carried  into  the 
first  form  of  manufactore,  put  into  great  long  rolls  ready  to  spin.  They 
are  better  than  sconred  wools  because  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
seonring  stage  to  the  first  process  of  manufacture.  I  saw  a  circular 
here,  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  f^om  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
asking  that  wool  tops  be  put  at  the  same  duty  as  scoured  wool.  Well, 
the  injustice  of  that  must  be  apparent  Of  course  no  scoured  wool 
would  come  in.  It  would  be  all  tops,  and  thus  the  law  would  deprive 
our  American  manufacturer  of  the  privilege  of  making  tops  from  for- 
eign wool,  and 

Mr.  Evans.  Made  out  of  what  quality  of  woolt 

Mr.  Lawbsnoe.  It  is  wool  first  scoured  and  then  manufactured  into 
a  roll  ready  to  spin.    They  are  made  from  all  classes  of  wools. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  a  sample  of  it  [exhibiting  same]. 

Mr.  Lawbbnce.  There  it  is,  and  its  import  has  aided  m  ruining  our 
wool  industry  and  taken  from  American  citizens  the  labor  of  making 
tops  and  deprived  them  of  wages  for  this  service.  And  yet  these  gen- 
tlemen come  here  who  sent  the  circular  and  ask  that  tops  be  dutiable 
simply  as  scoured  wool. 

A  Btstanbeb.  There  is  a  duty  now  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  is.  We  want  a  duty  of 
40  cents  a  pound,  and  we  want  to  manufacture  it  and  let  our  American 
citizens  make  the  tops  and  let  them  have  the  wages  therefor.  Why 
transfer  American  gold  to  foreigners  to  make  those  topsf  Let  us  have 
protection,  and  protection  which  protects.  We  ask  for  a  prohibitory 
duty  upon  foreign  rags  and  shoddy.  That  strikes  the  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  and  common  conscience  as  proper  and  just,  as  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBB.  Was  the  30  cents  a  pound  under  the  act  of  1890 
prohibitory  t 

Mr.  Lawbbncb.  No,  not  quite;  but  we  ask  for  a  prohibitory  duty 
upon  wool  tops  as  well  as  shoddy  sent  here  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Do  you  ask  for  a  prohibitory  duty,  or  a  duty  larger 
than  30  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  I  would  like  to  have  it  a  little  larger  than  that  to 
make  it  prohibitory. 

XXXHL  WOOL0BOWBBS  WANT  BOMB   PBOVI8ION8  IN  THE  SOHEDXTLB 
"WOOL  MANUPAOTTJBES." 

WOOL  TOPS. 

Wool  tops  are  partiaUy  manufactured  wool.  They  should  be  excluded 
by  prohibitory  duties  for  the  double  purpose: 

I.  Of  giving  to  American  citizens  the  employment  and  wages  affordel 
in  their  manufacture,  and 

II.  Of  giving  protection  to  American  woolgrowers. 
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FOBEION  WOOL  MANXJFACTUEBS  HAVING  THEREIN  SHODDY  SHOULD 
BE  STAMPED  TO  INDICATE  THEIR  CHARACTER. 

Imi)orted  woolen  or  worsted  mannfactnres,  iu  which  shoddy  or  other 
adulterants  are  a  component  ]part,  should  be  stamped,  to  iudicate  their 
character,  and  should  be  forfeited  if  not  so  stamped. 

For  this  there  are  two  reasons: 

I.  This  will  prevent  fraud  in  sales  as  to  prices.  Shoddy  goods  should 
not  be  palmed  off  on  purchasers  as  all  new  wool,  with  prices  accordingly. 

II.  This  will  prevent  fraud  in  the  quality  of  the  goods.  Purchasers 
have  a  right  to  know  what  they  buy. 

PREVENT  A  FLOOD  OF  IMPORTS  IN  ADVANCE    OF  A  PROTECTIVE 

TARIFF. 

1.  Beaaons  therefor. — Large  imports  of  wool  or  wool  manufactures  in 
advance  of  a  protective  tariff,  which  it  is  evideut  must  soon  come, 
should  be  prohibited  for  two  reasons: 

1.  They  will  supplant  the  use  of  American  wool  and  manufactures. 
II.  They  will  enable  importers  to  secure  the  enhanced  price  resulting 

from  the  tariff— a  speculative  profit  never  earned — worse  than  the 
^^  unearned  increment  of  wealth." 

2.  Howl — ^This  can  be  done  by  an  act  or  joint  resolution  passed  at  an 
early  day  in  the  coming  extra  session  of  Congress,  providing  that  (ill 
imports  after  an  early  fixed  date  shall  be  dutiable  under  the  provisioiKs 
of  the  first  general  tariff  law  enacted  during  the  existence  of  the  Fifty - 
fifth  Congress,  and  that  no  goods  imported  shall  be  withdrawn  t'ui 
consumption  except  upon  payment  of  existing  duties,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  a  bond  with  sureties  approved  by  the  collector  of  the  proper 
port  of  entry  for  the  payment  of  any  additional  duties  prescribed  in 
the  new  tariff  act. 

The  act  of  August  27, 1894,  took  one  stop  in  the  right  direction — ^it 
made  all  goods  dutiable  under  its  provisions  which  were  withdrawn  for 
consumption  after  it  became  a  law. 

CORRECT  AN  ERROR. 

In  the  woolgrowers'  tariff  bill  as  printed  in  Senate  Document  Ko.  17, 
December,  1896,  page  184,  the  words  occur: 

All  other  wools  having  leas  than  40  per  oent  of  grease  '^  *  '  shaU  be  deemed 
washed. 

It  should  read  ^<  25  per  cenf  instead  of  <<  40  per  cent.^ 

XXXIX.  CONCLUSION. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  considerations  pertinent  to  and  supporting  the 
policy  of  the  most  ample  protection  for  the  wool  industry. 

1.  Utilize  our  pasturage. — ^Ours  is  a  vast  agricultural  country,  with 
unmeasured  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  pasturage  adapted  to  sheep 
husbandry,  wasting  <Mts  fragrance  on  the  desert  air,"  and,  with  its 
unbounded  wealth  which  can  be  utilized  for  no  other  purpose.  Give  us 
the  woolgrowers'  bill  and  it  will  be  utilized. 

2.  Depression  in  agriculture  aggravated  by  free  wool. — Our  sis  an  agri- 
cultural country,  with  vast  overproduction  of  cereals,  of  hog  and  cattle 
meats,  of  horses  and  hay,  with  no  remunerative  foreign  market,  and 
with  a  home  market  ruinously  depressed  in  price. 
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Mortgaged  fanns  and  sheriffs'  sales  and  homes  made  desolate  and 
bankruptcy  send  their  agonized  cries  for  relief  to  the  American  Congress. 

These  evils  are  vastly  aggravated  by  the  importation  of  foreign  wools 
and  Canada  mutton  and  other  sheep. 

3.  Buin  by  imparting  Canada  mutton. — <^A11  ilesh  is  grass,"  and  Canada 
mutton  sheep  bring  with  them  unwelcome,  unneeded  Canada  grass. 

We  ask  a  market  for  American  grass  and  American  mutton,  and  we 
will  not  be  satisfied  if  you  give  us  a  Canada  stone. 

As  to  PBOPEB  DUTIES  ON  SHEEP,  SEE  Senate  Document  No.  17,  De- 
cember, 1895,  pages  177-180. 

4.  ne  ruin  of  free  wool  to  our  market  for  hay^  com,  and  oats, — Aus- 
tralian wool  is  Australian  grass,  which  comes  to  continue  unutilized 
our  own  grass,  and,  still  more,  it  brings  a  double  buin — ^it  deprives 
onr  superabundant  crops  of  hay,  corn,  and  oats  of  the  market  which  a 
needed  number  of  American  sheep  would  supply.  (See  especially  Sen- 
ate Miss.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  January, 
18^  Chap.  VI.) 

5.  It  robs  our  labor  of  the  privilege  of  producing  them  and  the  sheep 
to  consume  them  and  the  wool  they  would  bear.  No  wonder  that  the 
children  of  unemployed,  desx)ondent  fathers  and  heart-broken  mothers 
are  crying  for  bread. 

And  yet  ingenious  contrivances  and  schemes  in  the  garb  of  protec- 
tion are  here  urging  you  to  give  them  a  stone ! 

They  can  live  without  carpets,  but  not  without  bread.  Protection 
for  sheep  husbandry  will  give  them  bread,  and  still  more,  opportunities 
to  earn  the  means  to  buy  homes  and  cover  their  floors  with  carpets,  and 
bring  contentment  where  now  dwells  starving  misery. 

In  return  for  this,  under  free  wool,  the  Gk)vernment  does  not  even 
receive  revenue. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  recently  prohibited  the  growth  of 
tobacco  in  the  abundant  lands  of  that  country  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
in  order  that  her  people  may  be  taxed  to  raise  revenue,  with  import 
duties  on  tobacco  from  downtrodden,  ill-fated  Cuba. 

This  inhuman  scheme,  blind  to  the  ruin  it  will  bring  to  Spanish 
industries  and  x>eople,  first  deprives  them  of  one  great  opportunity  for 
utilizing  their  lands  and  of  earning  the  means  of  living,  and  then  it 
takes  a  large  measure  of  what  they  can  earn  in  other  industries  to  pay 
the  taxes  so  injuriously,  unwisely  imposed,  instead  of  giving  them  the 
means  of  paying  needed  revenues  from  utilizing  the  industries  adapted 
to  Spanish  soil. 

This  is  <^ burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.''  And  this  is  precisely  in 
effect  the  scene  brought  to  our  land  and  people  by  free  wool,  and  which, 
even  now,  some  professed  friends  of  protection  would  continue  hereafter. 

Inadequate  protection  for  wool  is  no  better  than  free  wool.  Protec- 
tion that  does  not  protect  is  a  sham,  a  fraud,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 

It  is  the  unwisdom  with  which  Spain  supports  Weyler,  and  it  will 
bring  Weyler  destruction  to  our  agricultural  industries.  Its  wisdom 
is  that  of  "  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

We  want  protection  that  protects;  protection  that  will  give  revenue 
nntQ  our  flocks  shall  be  increased  sufficiently  to  supply  all  needed 
wools,  and  then  we  want  protection  that  will  prohibit,  and  when  that 
time  comes  our  ability  to  pay  revenue  will  be  enlarged  from  all  needed 
sources,  and  blessings  will  cover  the  whole  land. 

The  inquiry  has  l^n  made:  ''How  can  we  prevent  the  vast  flood  of 
imports  x>ending  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill  f "  I  think  Congress 
can  adopt  a  measure  by  which  it  can  be  done.    As  I  have  not  taken  out 
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a  copyright  on  it  I  will  distribute  it  here ;  and,  in  brief,  it  is  this :  I  sng- 
gest,  in  the  first  week  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  yon  pass  a  bill 
which  shall  provide  that  after  a  certain  day  to  be  named — say,  after 
twenty  days  from  the  passage  of  the  bill — all  foreign  goods  imported 
into  this  country  shall  pay  all  existing  duties,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  that  they  shall  not  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  until  the  importers 
give  bond  with  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  proper 
port  to  pay  any  additional  duties  that  may  be  enacted  in  any  bUl  which 
may  be  passed  during  that  session  of  Congress. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Senator  from  Montana  states  that  possibly  the 
Senate  may  pass  that  bill  by  the  Ist  of  next  October! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  allow  me  to  say, 
we  would  advise  the  Senate  to  pass  it  the  first  week  of  next  session. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  point  out  the  mode,  and  if  it  is  not  adopted  the  fault 
will  not  be  mine.    If  I  am  in  error,  of  course  the  plan  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Tawney.  There  are  several  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  an  increase  of  duties. 
You  say  an  increased  tariff  would  increase  the  price  of  woolf 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  You  also  say  it  is  your  judgment  that  within  a  period 
of  four  years 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Pour  years  after  the  protective  benefit  of  the  new 
tariff  law  will  take  effect;  that  is,  for  the  first  year 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  understand  you — ^that  we  would  then  produce  all  the 
wool  that  we  then  would  needf 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  producing  all 
the  wool  we  need  upon  the  price  of  woolt  Would  it  continue  at  the 
price  with  the  increased  tariff  or  gradually  reduced  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  When  we  are  occupying  the  position  of  producing 
all  the  wool  we  need — and  I  will  say  we  have  in  our  bill  a  provision  for 
annually  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  with  a  view  of  reaching  a  time 
when  the  duties  shall  be  prohibitory — the  effect  will  be,  the  prices  of 
American  wool  will  be  fair  prices  as  compared  with  other  industries,  as 
all  others  will  generally  be  fair,  the  prices  depending  upon  the  supply 
and  demand.  The  tariff  will  not  affect  them  at  all.  They  should  be 
prohibited  as  they  ought  to  be,  for  whenever  there  is  any  article  in  this 
country  which  we  can  produce  at  a  fair  price  and  in  sufficient  amount 
to  supply  all  our  needs  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  import  any  of 
them. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  rests  upon  the  assumption  then  that  we  will  not 
soon  produce  all  we  want,  and  we  would  necessarily  produce  a  surplus, 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  regulate  the  price  to  make  it  reasonable  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  would  export 
wool,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  in  one  year  we  would  probably  produce  a  sur- 
plus and  probably  it  would  be  carried  over  to  the  next  year,  and  the 
number  of  sheep  would  regulate  itself  just  as  the  amount  of  wheat  we 
produce  is  regulated.  One  year  we  produce  too  mach  wheat  and  the 
price  goes  down,  and  the  next  year  we  produce  less.  One  year  we  may 
produce  too  much  wool,  and  thereupon  we  will  fatten  an  amount  of  our 
wool-growing  sheep  in  April  and  sell  them  more  than  we  otherwise 
would  until  we  get  the  product  down  just  to  meet  our  needs. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  effect  of  this  proposed 
tariff  rate  on  the  revenues;  how  much  revenue  it  will  producef 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Oh,  it  will  bring — no,  I  have  not  computed  that — 
but  it  will  bring  a  little  more  than  the  McRinley  Act  did.  I  think  the 
revenue  was  alK»ut  $8,000,000  a  year,  if  I  remember. 
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Mr.  TuBNES.  And  yoa  propose  it  be  prohibited  f 

Mr.  Lawubnoe.  Ouly  when  we  are  able  to  snpply  our  wants.  Be- 
tween  this  i)eriod  and  the  period  when  we  are  able  to  supply  all  of  our 
wool  we  will  be  getting  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a  year,  probably 
110,000,000  a  year.    That  would  be  the  condition. 

Mr.  WHESL.EB.  And  finally  we  will  get  nonef 

Mr.  Lawbence.  And  finally  we  will  get  no  revenue.  Why  should  we 
want  any  other  wool  when  we  have  an  adequate  supply  heret  We  will 
put  the  duty  on  other  things,  and  by  that  titne  our  increased  wealth  and 
oar  increased  ability  will  be  such  that  we  will  be  able  to  pay  revenues 
from  other  sources.  A  protective  duty  will  give  prosperity  to  the  whole 
country,  because  it  will  relieve  the  overproduction  of  wheat  and  other  * 
cereals  to  some  extent,  and  reduce  the  amount 

Mr.  Steele.  If  you  give  a  tax  on  wool  you  must  also  give  a  compen- 
sating  tax  on  the  manufactured  article f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Steele.  Now,  have  you  been  able  to  fix  a  schedule  by  which  you 
can  have  a  specific  duty  on  the  manufactures  of  woolf 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  fix  a  compensatory  duty 
on  wool  manufactures.  1  have  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  wool 
manufacturers  would  see  to  that  and  advise  you  on  that.  I  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  theory  that  we  woolgrowers  would  leave  wool  manu- 
facturers to  consult  with  you  as  to  that,  just  as  we  think  they  should 
leave  us  to  consult  with  you  as  to  wool  duties. 

Mr.  Steele.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  suggestions  in  that  respect t 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a  rule  that  the  compensatory  duty 
should  be  about  three  times  the  duty  on  the  wool  or  something  more. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  are  you  going  to  fix  a  specific  dutyf 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Just  as  we  did  in  the  McKinley  Act. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  is  the  manufacturer  to  figure  it  outf 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  The  protective  duty  in  the  McKinley  Act  was  ad 
valorem  and  the  compensatory  duty  was  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  What  effect  would  this  increase  of  tariff  have  upon 
the  ordinary  common  cheaper  woolen  clothing f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  The  effect  of  this  tariff  would  be  for  a  time  to  increase 
the  cost  of  clothing.  It  would  also  increase  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
bay.  It  will  increase  the  ability  of  people  to  buy  more  than  the  increased 
cost  of  the  product. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  McKinley  Act,  whrich,  I 
think,  was  prepared  somewhat  under  your  adviceT  Was  that  a  disap- 
pointment or  notf 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  It  was  a  disappointment;  but  several  of  its  provi- 
sions were  agafnst  my  advice  or  consent.  The  effect  of  the  McKinley 
Act  was  that  the  prices  went  down  and  down  under  it,  and  in  Texas 
sheep  declined  in  numbers;  and  sheep  increased  in  spme  States,  not  so 
mach  because  the  McKinley  Act  was  sufficiently  protective,  but  it  was 
based  upon  a  hoi)e  which  was  deferred,  ^o  w,  that  is  a  fact,  the  McKinley 
Act  was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  duty  of  11  ceyts  on  unwashed  wool  was  not  high 
enough  t 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  !No,  sir;  not  with  the  skirting  clause  in  the  act,  and 
with  its  ad  valorem  duties  on  third-class  wools. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  And  yon  think  it  was  not  high  enough  correspondingly 
on  the  washed  and  scoured  f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  skirting  clause,  and  the 
iact  of  the  light  shrinking  of  Australian  merino,  and  with  adequate 
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specific  duties  on  third-class  wools,  we  could  have  got  along  under 
the  McKinley  Act  under  conditions  then  existing;  but  since  then 
the  conditions  have  changed.  The  world's  price  for  wool  has  declined, 
and  it  is  now  necessary  to  have  a  larger  duty  than  under  the  act  of 
1890. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  On  the  basis  of  unwashed  wool  you  propose  a  duty  of 
12  cents  f 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  wools  embraced  in  classes  1  and  2 
of  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  And  24  cents  on  the  unwashed  Australian  wool  of  a 
special  class  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  will  shrink  in  scouring  less  than 
the  washed  wools  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  And  on  washed  wool  what  do  you  propose! 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Doubled,  just  as  all  the  other  acts  provided  as  to 
merino  wool. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  And  on  scoured  wool  you  propose  three  times  as  much  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes.  The  acts  of  1867, 1883,  and  1890  all  provided 
for  that,  and  we  do  not  change  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  As  to  the  protective  duties  which  are  put  to  compensate 
the  manufacturers  for  the  duty  they  have  to  i>ay  on  wool,  do  you  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  settled  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  concerned  in 
this  business  that  about  the  same  ratio  of  compensation  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  in  this  billf    You  can  not  speak  for  themf 

Mr.  Lawbence.  No  ;  I  can  not  sj^esk  for  them ;  but  I  would  say  in  my 
judgment  the  wools  imported  would  be  substantially  all  imported 
unwashed. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  would  be  the  eflfect  of  your  rates  of  duty  calcu- 
lated upon  the  conditions  which  you  have  stated  upon  our  imports  of 
Australian  wool  and  other  foreign  wools  t 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  imports  of  Australian  wool  would  be  reduced, 
but  they  would  still  come  in  to  supply  the  necessary  demand 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  not  really  graduated  this  duty  with  a  view 
to  exclude  those  wools?    Be  candid  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Not  with  a  view  to  exclude  them,  because  I  know 
they  would  still  come  in  to  some  extent,  but  less  than  they  now  do,  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  kind  of  goods  which  that  kind  of  wool  will 
make.  My  idea  is,  that  if  an  American  citizen  will  have  a  foreign 
article  of  a  particular  style,  which  is  merely  style,  and  not  utility,  it 
should  in  some  measure  be  deemed  a  luxury,  and,  as  1  have  stated  before, 
they  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  luxurious  price  for  it.  Under  the 
woolgrowers'  bill  there  would  be  less  imports  of  Australian  merino 
than  under  the  act  of  1890,  and  more  than  under  free  wool,  but  the 
deficiency  would  be  supplied  by  imports  ftom  Argentina.  One  object 
of  our  bill  is  to  transfer  wool  purchases  from  Australia  to  Argentina. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  To  pursue  your  argument  further  on  the  line  which  you 
stated  just  now ;  re^ly  and  candidly  stated,  you  have  endeavored  rather 
to  protect  the  woolgrowers  than  to  replenish  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Lawbence.  During  the  first  four  years  after  the  woolgrowers' 
bill  should  become  a  law  its  operative  effect  would  be  to  replenish  the 
Treasury  more  than  a  lower  duty  would  be.  By  that  time  I  think  we 
could  supply  all  needed  wools,  and  then  our  policy  should  be  to  exclude 
all  foreign  wool.  We  would  then  not  need  any  foreign  wool.  We  could 
then  raise  additional  revenues  from  some  other  sources.  From  that 
time  we  will  not  need  as  much  revenue  probably  as  we  do  now,  because 
the  pension  list  will  be  reduced. 
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Mr.  Tttbneb.  If  you  restrict  the  imports  of  wool  under  the  conditions 
you  name,  you  will  necessarily  have  to  place  restrictive  duties  upon  the 
imports  of  woolen  goods,  and  where  is  our  revenue  to  come  fromf 

Mr.  Lawbence.  All  the  wool  we  need  wiU  come  in  until  our  domestic 
supply  shall  be  adequate  to  supply  all  needs.  We  must  have  a  certain 
amoant  of  wool  and  woolen  goods,  and  all  foreign  wool  which  we 
need  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  our  clip  would  come  if  the  duty  was  16 
cents  a  pound.  We  will  have  clothing,  sir,  no  matter  what  the  duty  is. 
So  soon  as  our  manufacturers  can  supply  all  needed  wool  manufactures 
then  our  policy  should  be  to  impose  protective  duties  to  exclude  all 
foreign  manufactures,  unless  domestic  manufacturers  should  charge 
exorbitant  prices.  Then,  of  course,  we  would  look  to  other  abundant 
sources  of  revenue. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  What  is  the  price  of  Ohio  wool  now  3  X,  18  to  20  cents, 
washed  woolf 

Mr.  Lawbencs.  The  Ohio  fleece  XX  is  not  a  fair  test  of  what  the 
price  should  be.    It  is  above  the  average  in  value. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  I  do  not  care  to  be  particularly  accurate. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  farm  value  of  Ohio  unwashed  average  merino 
wool  is  not  over  10  cents.  The  total  farm  value  of  all  our  wools  last 
year,  as  the  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association 
shows,  was  only  8  cents  a  pound.  In  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  17,  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  pages  108  to  111,  the  Philadelphia  prices  of 
all  domestic  wools  are  given  for  the  years  1891  to  1896,  inclusive. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  say  it  is  10  cents ;  that  is  a  surprise  to  me  from 
your  estimate  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  am  speaking  of  the  farm  value. 
^  Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  is  a  surprise  to  me  too. 

*  The  Ghaibman.  I  will  state  that  the  hour  for  the  Hohse  to  meet  is 
within  five  minutes. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  would  like  to  finish  the  line  of  investigation  if  I  may 
1^  permitted,  but  I  do  not  care,  of  course,  to  inconvenience  the  commit- 
tee. At  what  price  would  you  expect  to  put  that  same  grade  of  wool 
by  your  bill  t 

Mr.  Lawbence.  We  ought  to  have  the  price  of  wool  in  Ohio  at  30 
cents  a  pound  for  washed  merino;  but  our  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  make  it  about  25  cents. 

Mr.  Tdbneb.  But  this  grade  of  wool  you  say  whose  farm  value  was 
10  cents  a  pound,  at  what  price  would  you  expect  to  put  that  wool  under 
your  bill  t 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Tou  mean  the  washed  or  the  unwashed? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  kind  you  spoke  of  as  being  worth  only  10  cents  to 
the  fanner  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  should  expect  to  make  it — it  ought  to  be  made  in 
order  to  be  fairly  compensatory — 30  cents  for  the  washed  wool.  This 
would  make  it  but  little  over  20  cents  for  washed  merino,  which  now 
commands  10  cents  per  pound  farm  value. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  mean  to  say  washed  wool  is  worth  only  10  cents 
to  the  former  now  t 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  can  give  you  here  in  one  moment  exactly  the  prices. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  There  was  a  grade  of  wool  you  said  is  now  worth  lo 
cents  a  pound  to  the  farmer  under  the  present  conditions.  What  grade 
of  wool  did  you  have  in  mind  t 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Merino  wool, 

Mr.  TtTBNEB.  Unwashed  t 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  At  what  price  do  yoa  expect  to  pat  that  by  your  billT 
It  is  a  simple  question  t 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  I  have  mislaid  the  document  which  gives  prices,  but 
our  bill  would  make  Ohio  unwashed  merino  about  20  cents  and  the 
merino  of  Texas  and  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  about  16  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Ohaibman.  Perhaps  while  you  are  looking,  it  might  be  well  to 
state,  that  it  appears  from  the  official  statistics  that  117,000,000  poands 
of  first-class  wool  was  imported  last  year,  about  86,000,000  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  BUSSBLL.  And  on  that  you  suggest  a  duty  of  24  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  I  had  a  document  over  there.  Document  !No.  17  of  tbe 
present  session  of  Congress,  but  I  do  not  yet  find  it 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Gould  you  not  answer  that  question  without  referrixig 
to  any  documents  f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  No,  sir;  I  would  rather  be  accurate. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  any  document  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  your  bill  t 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Tes,  sir;  it  is  all  in  this  document  here.  I  will  give 
you  the  farm  value  now  in  a  moment  Here  it  is.  Here  is  a  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  aud  he  gives  the  farm  value  of  the 
Ohio  wool,  July  1, 1896.  Ohio  XX  fine  washed  fleece,  14  cents;  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin X fine  washed,  12  cents;  Ohio  fine  unwashed,  9  cents. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  ^ow,  answer  my  question,  if  you  please.  At  what  price 
do  you  intend  to  put  that  9-cent  wool  by  your  bill! 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  The  9-cent  wool  would  not  command  more  than  20 
cents  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Tubnbb.  You  mean  on  the  farmt 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  But  now  to  the  manufacturer  t 

The  Ohaibman.  Now,  putting  that  duty  at  12  cents  and  the  wool 
costing  9  cents  abroad  f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  The  free- wool  farm  price  of  Ohio  XX  fine  unwashed, 
July  1, 1896,  was  9  cents  i)er  pound — that  is,  the  free-trade  price.  We 
want  such  a  duty  as  will  bring  that  kind  of  wool  at  least  up  to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Your  bill  is  a  scheme  to  put  up  to  the  consumer  the 
price  of  necessary  articles  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  100  per  centt 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Twelve  cents  increase  or  11  cents  increase  on  an  article 
that  is  only  worth  9  cents  under  free- trade  conditions? 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  The  lower  the  price  the  greater  the  necessity  for  tbe 
protective  tariff  to  give  protection,  and  our  object  is  to  put  up  the  price 
of  wool  thereby  giving  prosperity  to  American  industnes  and  increase 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  buy  all  they  need,  and  give  them 
benefits  over  and  above  the  increased  cost  of  their  clothing. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  But  your  theory  would  apply  only  to  those  wbo  have 
the  benefit  of  that  increased  taxation? 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  I  submit  that  the  farmer  who  owns  no  sheep  is  quite 
as  much  interested  in  wool  protection  as  the  farmer  who  has  sheep, 
because  as  you  increase  the  number  of  sheep  you  increase  the  demand 
for  oats  and  hay  and  com  to  feed  them.  I  met  the  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Bee  here  a*y^r  ago  in  December  and  he  said  there  were  then  70,000 
sheep,  dnven  in  from  Wyoming,  within  40  miles  of  Omaha  to  be  fed  on 
grain  and  hay  raised  on  farms  within  that  region,  and  the  farmers  who 
produced  the  hay  and  grain  did  not  own  a  single  sheep. 
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Mr.  TuBNEK.  And  yet  you  propose  to  tax  these  farmers  in  retaru  for 
▼hat  you  propose  to  consnme  of  their  hay  and  oats  over  100  per  cent 
on  the  wool  they  cousnmef 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  propose  to  increase  them  on  the  cost  of  clothing, 
and  for  every  $3  of  increased  cost  thereon,  they  would  receive  other 
benefits  more  than  $25. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  consider  that  matter  recipro- 
cally, and  ought  not  the  wool  men  to  do  the  same  to  the  hay  and  oats 
aod  corn  menf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  hay  and  oats  men  will  get  better  prices  the  more 
wool  we  grow,  and  with  low  duties  we  will  not  grow  much  wool  and 
hence  would  not  make  so  large  a  market  for  the  hay  and  oats  men. 

Mr.  Turner.  So,  to  state  the  argument  broadly,  as  between  you  and 
myself^  have  you  thought  of  distributing  the  beneficence  of  this  protect- 
ive system  among  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  bene- 
fited; if  every  man  got  an  equsil  share,  would  that  be  any  advantage  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  A  wool  tariff  will  give  protective  benefits  to  the 
entire  xK>pulation  of  the  United  States.  I  have  shown  you  how  it  pro- 
tects the  farmer  who  has  no  sheep.  Now,  the  farmer  who  has  no  sbeep 
gets  the  benefit  of  this  and  they  have  that  much  more  with  which  to 
erect  buildings,  and  that  gives  employment  to  the  carpenters.  I  know 
a  farmer  who  prior  to  the  free- wool  act  made  his  arrangements  to  buy 
1*2,000  worth  of  tiling,  but  when  free  wool  came  he  canceled  his  order 
and  the  tile  manufacturer  lost  the  benefit  as  well.    I  am  the  man. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  flock  masters  are  there  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  There  were  about  a  million,  but  they  were  greatly 
reduced  in  number  by  the  free-wool  act. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  they  would  average  about  how  many  sheep f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  average  would  be  probably  50, 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  not  the  increases  of  the  sheep  herds,  if  it  took  place 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  rather  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiverf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Sheep  increased  faster  West  than  East,  but  we 
produced  different  classes  of  wool.  You  must  have  such  wools  as  are 
produced  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana.  They  are  different 
in  character  from  the  far  West  wools. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  factory  was  that  running  night  and  day  in 
Cleveland  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Collings,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  fireight  from  Australia  is 
half  a  cent  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,'sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  the  Australians  take  nothing  from  us.  What 
kind  of  cargoes  go  back  in  these  ships  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  Australia  took  nothing  from 
ng.  They  take  something,  bnt  they  will  not,  permanently,  in  the  future 
take  anything  like  as  much  irom  us  as  we  take  f^om  them.  The  fact 
19,  most  of  the  wool  is  bought  in  London.  It  is  generally  first  shipped 
to  London  and  then  shipp^  here.    We  buy  very  little  direct. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  superiority  of  the  Australian  wool  is  due  entirely 
to  the  climato,  or  is  it  partly  due  to  the  careful  breeding  and  raising  of 
sheep? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  the  first  place,  the  wool  is  not  superior.  Its  fiber 
is  not  as  good  as  the  Ohio  wool,  but  it  is  of  a  soft  character,  and  the 
luster  is  due  to  the  climato,  and  not  to  breeding,  because  the  Australian 
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sheep  are  simply  American  sheep.  Their  wool  is  bred  from  American 
bucks. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  say  that  sheep  have  fallen  off  since  1883.  Is 
not  it  true  that  all  staples  have  fallen  off  in  value  in  about  the  same 
proportion  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  in  the  same  proportion,  but  all  staples  have 
fallen  off  to  a  large  extent  for  reasons  which  I  think  I  understand  and 
I  think  you  understand. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  you  want  to  raise  the  price  of  wool  to  20 
cents.  Is  it  not  true  that  13^  cents  duty  on  Australian  wool  would  do 
thatf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  because  they  have  an  advantage  in  the 
shrinkage,  they  have  the  advantage  in  the  less  cost  in  reaching  the 
market,  and  their  wool  will  command  better  prices  than  wool  from  Ohio 
of  better  fiber  and  of  greater  real  intrinsic  value.  • 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  it  costs  9  cents  abroad  and  one-half  ceat 
to  get  it  to  Boston — 13^  cents  make  it,  allowing  3  cents  to  carry  your 
wool  from  Ohio  to  Boston! 

Mr.  Turner.  In  regard  to  the  Cleveland  factory,  about  which  I 
inquired  and  about  which  you  referred  to  just  now,  do  you  not  know 
that  the  firm  does  not  use  any  American  wool,  but  uses  only  shoddy  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  use  American  wool  to  mix  with  their  shoddy. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  it  is  a  shoddy  factory! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  shoddy  factory,  but  they  use  American  wool 
to  mix  with  their  shoddy,  so  they  make  fk  demand  for  wool.  Shoddy 
made  out  of  American  rags  and  with  some  American  wool  mixed  with 
it  is  a  proper  thing  to  have  to  furnish  a  very  cheap  article  of  goods,  and 
the  more  Ohio  wool  they  mix  the  better  the  shoddy  will  be. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  that  after  awhile  the  rate  of  duty  you  propose 
would  finally  cut  off  the  imports  of  wool  altogether? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  the  rate  which  we  now  propose,  but  an  increased 
rate  would. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  say  within  five  years  your  scheme  would  oper- 
ate as  a  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  the  present  rates  we  ask  for,  but  our  bill  pro- 
poses to  gradually  increase  the  rate  annually  so  at  the  end  of  about  five 
years,  when  we  will  be  able  to  supply  all  if  that  scale  be  adopted,  our 
bill,  if  present  conditions  continue,  would  substantially  prohibit  imports. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  catch  the  annual  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  bill  propose  to  increase  the  duty  1  cent 
each  year? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  it  is  half  a  cent. 

the  wool   tariff    proposed   by  SAMUEL    LEE  &  CO.,  PROMINENT 
WOOL  DEALERS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  woolgrowers  have  friends  among  wool  dealers,  as  shown  by  the 
following: 

SamCbl  Lbs  &  Co.,  Wool  and  Commission -Mbrghaitts, 

No.  14  North  Front  Strkbt, 
Philadelphia,  January  IS,  1897. 
Dbar  Sir:  The  duty  wanted  on  wool  is  12  cents  on  fine  unwashed,  double  duty 
on  washed,  and  treble  duty  on  scoured;  on  China  wool,  12  cents  duty;  on  Bagdad 
wools,  10  cents  I  on  noils,  20  cents;  on  ring  waste,  20  cents,  and  roTings,  SO  cents. 
We  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Samdbl  Lbe  &  Co. 
Hon.  William  Lawbxncs. 
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Phiuldblphia,  February  6, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  call  yonr  attention  to  in  a  duty  on  wool 
Be  sare  and  have  the  same  duty  on  washed,  combing,  and  clothing  wool — no  12  cent 
on  one  kind,  and  22  cents  on  the  other  kind. 

YooTs  truly,  Sam'l  Lxs. 

Hon.  Wm.  Lawrsxcx. 

It  is  regretted  that  some  others,  \90ol  dealets,  are  opposing  duties 
denned  necessary  by  woolgrowers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  of  wool  prices  above  given  that 
Bagdad  wools  are  worth  from  6d.  (12  cents)  to  7 Jd.  ( 16  cents).  These  are 
good  clothing  wools,  each  pound  producing  as  much  clean  wool  as  2 
pomids  of  unwashed  merino,  and  they  should  in  fact  pay  a  duty  of  at 
least  12  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  woolgrowers'  bill  they  would 
ODly  be  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  unwashed  pound. 

now  SHEEP  DECLINED  IN  NUMBER  IN  TEXAS  UNDER  THfe  INADE- 
QUATE PROTECTION  OF  THE  WOOL  TARIFF  IN  THE  ACT  OF  OCTOBER 
1,  1890. 

Texas  sheep  and  wool  atatiiiics, 

STOCK. 
[From  official  reports  of  comptroller  of  State  of  Texas.] 


Tear. 

Number  of 
sheep. 

Valuation. 

Average 
per  bead. 

Increase  in 
number. 

Decrease  in 
number. 

Increase  in 
valuation. 

Decrease  in 
valuation. 

1870 

ii24.  749 

1,  im,  ^44 

2,  ar?,  C18 

3,  2«S.  107 

r^.  771.342 

4  7jy,  IJ25 

4.rH:i,  785 
-:i,a7ri,:J»4 

4...  -j^iK  m 

4.:iS].,-,12 

4,  i-u.  225 
;i.  .--f^l,  J«9 
:t.  liO^.  367 
2.  &5£f,209 
2,3rfti,B22 

ttt*2.  316 
Mi39,740 

4.  '^2, 530 

5.(101.619 
7.ii.n.780 

r.,  L!H2,  ."14 

5,  tnti.  fi74 

4.  n:jti,  463 
\  im.  S3 

5,  454,  «ilO 
^1.  imi,  705 
4,8.i4,:i84 
4,  77fi,  ,^48 
2^731,727 
2,  442, 162 

$1.07 
1.13 
1.43 
1.53 
1.86 
2.05 
1.98 
1.31 
1.16 
1.17 
1.07 
1.17 
1.27 
1.88 
1.36 
1.42 
.97 
1.02 

1875 

781.295 
1,271,574 
284,489 
509,135 
720,358 
199,408 
58.617 

$947,424 
2,342,790 
719,080 
2, 030, 170 
2,196,445 
63,656 

lfS» 

1881 

1882 

I«3 

i^ 

1«)5 

$8,067,814 
941  262 

1888.. 

205,860 
268,371 

1887 

266,140 

1888 

41. 119 

880.211 

1889 

36,402 

895,830 
422, 517 
184,895 

]m 

1,701 

1881... 

211.587 
605,756 
198.212 
606,988 
472.447 

law.. 

785  321 

1893 

77,536 

2, 015. 121 

319,565 

194 

1886 

WOOL. 


[Price  of  wool  per  pound  ax'eraged  fW>m  statistics  furnished  by  Messrs.  T.C.  Frost  &  Co.,  HiU  Sc 
Palmer,  and  Haiff  Sc  Bro..  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.] 

rear. 

Import 
rate. 

Aver- 

pnoe 

per 

pound. 

Aver- 
fleece. 

Aggregate 
clip. 

Value  of 
clip. 

Increase 
in  clip. 

Founds. 

Decrease 
in  clip. 

Founds. 

Increase 
in  value 
of  clip. 

Decrease 

in  value  of 

clip. 

1870 

10  cents 
special 
and  11 
per  ct. 
ad  va- 
lorem. 

lOcenta. 

.-.-do... 

....do... 

....do  ... 

17.98 
13.12 
16.27 
18.15 
15.97 
16.20 
18.40 
1&21 
17 

15.72 
9.82 
7.44 
7.89 

Pound*. 

H 

5 

5 

5 

H 

H 

5 
5 

7" 

Founds. 

5,086,119 
9,383,242 
17, 121, 303 
18,757,114 
31,684,041 

25, 826. 700 
26,978,296 
27,310.343 
29,634,472 
27,790,061 
28.057,884 
27,820.721 
27.831,778 
28,491,575 
24,951.283 
28,863,799 
20,014,883 
16,707.754 

1»^5 

4,297.123 
7,788,061 
1,685,811 
2,927,427 

4,142.069 

1,146,596 

337.047 

2,224,129 

207,273 

\ml 

\f»l 

I« 

1883. 

$4,630,727 
8.588.896 
4,443.892 
6,860.506 
4,488,072 
4,545,288 
5,110,012 
5,068,166 
4, 843. 567 
3.922.341 
2,223.966 
1,480.107 
1, 318. 241 



1884. 

$1,091,831 

1885.. 

$904,496 
917, 114 

1886. 

1887.. 

....do... 
....do... 
....do  ... 

1,744,411 
"'236,' 613* 

922,434 

1888.. 

107.216 
573,724 

1880., 

1880.. 

UeentB. 
....do  ... 

11.057 
659,797 

50,846 

1891 

224,599 

1802.. 

....do... 

3.540,292 
1.387,484 
8,548.916 
8,807,129 

921,220 

\m.. 

...  At% 

1, 698, 376 

WW..   Viee.... 

734.858 

l»8...!^o 

170,866 

T  H- 
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WOOL  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— THE  INJURY  INFLICTED  ON 
IT  BY  THE  FREE- WOOL  ACT  OF  1894— THE  REMEDY  FOR  THE  RUIN  IT 
BROUGHT. 

Fwr  ike  Mannfaeturer : 

The  wool-tariff  act  of  March  2, 1867,  gave  adequate  protection  to  onr  chief  wool 
product  under  conditions  then  existing.  Under  it  the  prices  of  wool  were  fairly 
remunerative.  Sheep  increased  from  28,477,961  in  1870,  producing  100,102,387  ponnda 
of  wool,  to  50,626,626  in  1884.  \>roduoiug  908,000,000  pounds.  In  four  years— ftoin 
January,  1880,  to  January,  1884-— sheep  increased  in  number  24  per  cent. 

Then,  unfortunately,  oame  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  reducing  wool  dntiea. 
Under  it  sheep  declined  in  number  from  50,626,626  in  1884,  with  a  wool  clip  of 
3OH.0OO,000  pounds,  to  only  43,431,136  in  1891,  producing  285,000,000  pounds. 

in  view  ot  the  injury  resulting  Arom  the  reduction,  the  tariff  act  of  October  1, 1890, 
known  as  the  McKinley  law,  increased  the  duty  on  wool,  and  American  flocks  grew 
in  number  to  47,273,553  in  1893,  producing  348,538,183  pounds  of  wool. 

Then  again  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  came  disaster.  With  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1892  came  the  certainty  of  free  wool,  subsequently  enacted  in  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  tariff  act  of  August  28,  1894. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ruinous  effect  of  this  act,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  flock 
owners  of  $178,793,121,  with  items  thus: 


Year. 

Namber 
ofsbeep. 

Yftlue. 

LoM  on  value 
of  sheep. 

Namber 
poandB  wooL 

883,018.405 
848, 538. 138 
825. 210, 712 
294,296,726 
270,474,708 

Farm 
▼alue.* 

$47,185,283 
28.164.040 
22,122,628 
23,543,738 
20.800.000 

Loss  on 
wool. 

1892 

44,938.365 
47,273.663 
46,048.017 
42.294,064 
86,464,406 

$116,121,270 
125,800.264 
89, 186, 110 
66.685,767 
61,089,488 

1893 

"$36,728;  iii" 
22.600.343 
4,696,270 

$34,021,248 
25.062,755 
23.641,545 
26.385,288 

IgOi 

1895 

1890 

ToUl 

68.919,776 

99.110,826 

*The  wool  product  for  1802, 1883,  and  1894  in  based  on  the  estimates  as  given  by  eminent  wool  mer- 
chants in  North's  Wool  Book  for  1896.  The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers says  the  farm  value  of  wool  in  1896  *'  will  not  exceed  8  cents  a  pound,"  reducing  the  total  value 
to  $20,800,000.  (See  bulletin  of  the  association,  September,  1896,  page  214.)  So  soon  as  the  result  of 
the  election  in  1892  was  known,  with  a  certainty  of  tne  wool,  the  flree-wooi  price  of  wool  oommenced 
in  1893,  a  year  in  advance  of  the  act  of  August  27,  1804. 

The  increase  in  number  of  sheep  in  1893  over  1892  was  2,335.188.  If  the  increase 
had  continued  at  the  same  rate  until  now,  the  number  would  oe  7,006,564,  which  at 
$2.25  per  head  wouhl  be  $15,762,519.  Thus  the  total  loss  (1)  in  value  of  sheep  (2) 
farm  value  of  wool,  svnd  in  number  and  value  of  sheep  would  be  $178,793,121. 

These  figures,  as  to  number  of  sheep,  are  official  Itom  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  eminent  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
S.  N.  D.  North,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  association  for  September,  1896,  says: 

''There  is  a  widespre^id  impression  that  the  statisticians  of  the  Departnaent  have  so 
managed  their  fibres  that  the  full  dimensions  of  the  ix^ury  done  the  sheep  Industry 
are  not  revealed  in  them.  In  several  States  the  returns  of  the  assessors  indicate  lossee 
in  sheep  much  greater  than  the  Department  shows.  Many  districts  are  found  where 
the  slaughter  has  been  wholesale.  Mr.  W.  B.  Snow,  formerly  assistant  statistician 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  man  thoronghlv  cognizant  of  the  methods  oi 
obtaining  these  figures,  has  recently  completed  an  independent  investigation,  which 
reduces  the  total  number  of  sheep  now  in  the  country  to  32,000,000,  more  than 
4,000,000  below  the  Government  figures,  and  indicating  a  loss  in  the  last  three  years  of 
15,250,000  of  sheep.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Snow^s  estimate  is  closer  to  the  fact 
than  that  of  the  Department;  but  it  is  not  necessai^  to  impeach  the  official  figures 
ill  order  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  legislation  which  is  destroying  the  resnlts  of 
thirty  years  of  protection  in  this  industiy." 

It  can  not  be  properly  said  that  the  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  wool  prod- 
ucts was  compensated  for  by  other  farm  stock  and  crops  of  hay  and  cereals,  because: 

1.  The  place  for  the  sheep  could  not  be  supplied  immediately  with  horses,  cattle, 
or  hogs. 

2.  There  had  already  been  such  overproduction  of  all  these  farm  animals  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  would  aggravate  the  evil,  and  still  fUrther  reduce  the  already 
ruinoiislv  low  prices. 

3.  If  the  lands  devoted  to  the  sheep,  which  were  driven  to  slaughter  by  free  wool, 
had  been  devoted  to  increased  production  of  cereals,  this,  too,  would  have  aggra- 
vated the  evils  of  overprodaotion  and  still  further  depressed  the  already  niinoaaly 
low  phoea. 
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4.  There  are  TMt  areas  of  land  which  can  be  ntilized  only  for  sheep.  Of  this  class 
oi  lands  are :  (a)  Mountain  sides,  Inaooessible  to  any  stock  but  sheep  and  goats,  and 
(h)  prairie  lands  in  Texas  and  other  States,  with  grass  so  sparse  that  cattle  or  horses 
can  not  secure  enough  support,  while  sheep  can.  This  is  fully  shown  in  Senate 
Document  No.  17,  of  the  Fmy-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

5.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  took  away  a  large  market  for  pasturage,  hay, 
com,  and  oats,  which  reduced  the  already  ruinously  low  prices  of  these  crops. 

6.  With  adequate  protection  for  wool  the  number  of  sheen,  instead  of  decaning  in 
1893  and  since,  would  have  increased,  and  thus  have  adaed  to  the  wealth  of  the 
ooantry  and  increased  the  demand  for  and  hence  the  acreage  of  pasturage,  meadows, 
snd  cereal  crops,  and  furnished  a  market  for  all. 

7.  It  follows  from  these  factH  that  the  loss  to  woolgrowers,  as  stated,  of  $178,793,121, 
by  no  means  presents  the  full  measure  of  their  loss. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  items  of  loss  enumerated,  there  were  others : 

(a)  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  sheep  ranches;  and 

(b)  The  depreciation  in  and  sometimes  the  loss  of  buildings  and  fixtures  erected 
for  sheep  husbandry,  and  implements  needed  for  it. 

9.  Free  wool  resulted  in : 

(a)  The  most  fearfhl,  devastating  destruction  of  wealth ;  and 

(b)  Operated  as  the  greatest  barrier  to  an  increase  of  wealth  ever  enforced  on  this 
oonntry  by  hostile  legislation. 

THE  RKBnSDY. 

The  remedy  was  promised  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1896— ''The  most  ample 
protection  for  wool." 

The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  December,  1895,  agreed  on  a  wool  tariff 
bill,  which  has  been  more  strongly  indorsed  than  any  measure  ever  presented  to  Con- 
gress.   It  was  indorsed : 

1.  By  the  National  Wool  Orowers'  Association  in  December,  1895 ;  again  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  and  again  January  4-6, 1897. 

2.  By  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  November  10-13,  1896. 

3.  By  the  Ohio  State  Orange,  December,  1896. 

4.  By  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association,  January  13, 1897;  and 

5.  By  many  other  woolgrowers'  associations. 

This  proposed  bill  asks  Congress  (1)  to  impose  on  merino  wool  and  wools  of  the 
mntton  breeds  of  sheep,  unwashed,  12  cents  a  pound:  (2)  on  other  wools,  8  cents  a 
pound;  (3)  double  duty  on  all  if  washed,  and  (4)  treble  if  scoured.  It  provides  that 
Aostrslian  and  similar  wools  of  light  shrinkage  in  scouring,  as  shorn  iu  native  con- 
dition, shall  be  deemed  washed ;  &at  wool  in  an  v  other  than  ordinary  condition  of 
whole  fleece  shall  be  subject  to  double  duty,  and  defines  what  shall  be  deemed  scoured 
wool,  and  that  China  wool  shall  be  dutiable  as  the  long  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds. 

WOOL  DEALERS  ON  THE  BILL. 

Samuel  Lee  A  Co.,  eminent  wool  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  January 
12, 1897,  say  the  duty  wanted  is,  per  pound: 

"Twelve  cents  on  fine  unwashed. 

"Double  duty  on  washed. 

"Treble  duty  on  scoured. 

"On  China  wool  12  cents. 

"On  Bagdad  wools  10  cents. 

"On  nous  20  cents. 

"On  ring  waste  and  roving  waste  30  cents." 

Thus  you  see  the  woolgrowers  have  friends  among  Eastern  wool  dealers. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  regretted  that  the  eminent  wool  merchant  and  able  advocate 
of  protection  generally— Theodore  Justice,  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  and  some 
others— are  favoring  wool  duties  which  would  give  no  adequate  protection  to  the 
wool  industry. 

William  Lawrence, 
FreMent  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

[Jnttloe),  BAteman  &  Co.,  wool  oommiiaioii  merchantA,  122  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia, 

February  1,  1897.] 

TONE  OF  THE  MARKET. 

The  wool  market  is  active  and  prices  for  light,  sound,  deep-grown  fleeces  show  an 
upward  tendency.  Although  as  yet  there  is  very  little  more  machinery  in  motion, 
tUe  improved  market  is  owing  to  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  to  secure  a  supply  of 
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wool  in  adyanoe  of  their  wants  while  they  can  do  so  on  the  free-trade  baeis.  Many 
Iota  of  wool  have  sold  freely  at  higher  prices  than  the  figures  at  whioh  they  have 
frequently  been  refused  by  the  same  buyers  during  the  x>ast  three  months.  Many  of 
the  old  moth-eaten  domestic  wools  which  have  oeen  oarried  for  two  years  while 
manufacturers  have  been  using  foreign  have  ffone  into  consumers'  hands.  Theee 
wools  were  perishable  property,  and  haid  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring.  8ach 
forced  sales  have  somewhat  interfered  with  the  upward  tendency.  The  enormoaH 
quantities  available  at  the  London  auctions  have  also  acted  as  a  check  upon  the 
tendency  of  American  wools  to  advance.  The  latter  are  ffiven  the  preference  by 
speculators  when  they  can  be  had  below  the  London  parity,  but  when  Amerioan 
owners  have  refused  to  sell  on  the  London  scoured  htmiB,  orders  have  gone  to  the 
latter  place.  The  last  two  years  have  shown  the  commanding  influence  exerciHed 
by  America  upon  the  wool  trade  of  Europe,  and  values  at  the  Mdes  now  in  progress 
could  not  be  sustained  without  the  support  of  the  United  States.  All  this  aotirity 
comes  from  the  profound  conviction  on  the  part  of  both  manufacturers  and  specula- 
tors that  an  extra  session  will  be  called  shortly  after  Major  MoKinley's  inauguration 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff  with  a  view  to  giving  the  Government  more 
revenue,  and  as  wool  is  a  fiir  article  for  taxation,  some  sort  of  a  duty  on  this  staple 
seems  certain. 

COURSE  OF  THB  LONDON  WOOL  MARKBT  SINCE  1890,  AS  SHOWN  BT  TOPS. 
[Diagram  on  third  page.] 

The  diagram  on  the  third  pase  indicates  the  general  course  of  fine- wool  prices  in 
Europe  from  January,  1890,  to  December  31,  189iS,  as  shown  by  No.  60*s  botany  tops. 
These  are  made  from  such  greasy  merino  wools  as  are  not  favorites  with  American 
buyers,  and  such  as  are  seldom  brought  to  the  United  States,  but  which  constitnte 
the  bulk  of  the  European  supply.  The  grease  prices  in  Europe  of  such  merino  wools 
as  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  No.  60's  tops  vary  all  the  way  from  8  cents  for  heavy 
to  24  cents  for  light,  but  when  these  widely  varying  greasy  wools  are  scoured^  carded, 
and  combed  into  tops,  they  are  thus  brought  to  a  uniform  condition,  and  their  quota- 
tions indicate  the  general  course  of  fine- wool  values. 

The  downward  inclination  to  wool  values  frt)m  1890  to  1895  was  mainly  the  result 
of  the  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  merino  wools  during  that  period.  This  was 
temporarily  interrupted  abroad  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  law,  which  threw  the 
American  market  for  woolens  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  and  at  once  made 
it  greatly  to  the  interest  of  American  manufacturers  to  buy  foreign  instead  of  domes- 
tic wool,  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter.  Thus  stimulated  by  increased  American  demand 
prices  abroad  advanced  33i  per  cent  within  a  period  of  only  four  months  in  the  summer 
of  1895.  This  is  indicated  by  the  pyramid  in  the  diagram,  which  marks  the  point 
where  American  purchases  of  foreign  wool  and  goods  were  heaviest.  The  purpose 
of  this  diagram  is  to  show  how  the  downward  inclination  of  foreign  prices  preTious 
to  1895  may  from  similar  causes  be  again  expected  after  wool  duties  are  restored. 

This  subject  is  important  at  this  time  as  indicating  the  necessity  for  some  provision 
for  a  graduated  tariff  which  from  year  to  year  for  a  brief  period  will  increase  the 
duty  on  wool  as  foreign  prices  fall,  which  they  are  sure  to  do  when  the  tariff  again 
restores  American  markets  to  American  producers,  and  deprives  foreien  markets  of 
the  American  support  that  since  early  in  1895  has  so  greatly  stimulated  them. 

TARIFF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

The  parties  heard  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  £avor  of  a  tariff  upon 
wool  and  mann&ctures  thereof  (Schedule  K)  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  appeal 
fbr  a  tariff  that  would  stand  the  test  of  time;  one  that  would  be  considered  so  mod- 
erate by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  it  would  not  soon  be 
overturned,  and  one  that  at  the  same  time  would  furnish  ample  protection  to  the 
languishing  wool  and  woolen  industry.  It  was  conceded  that  a  tariff  law  to  be 
permanently  satisfactory  to  the  mass  of  the  American  people  who  are  not  directly 
interested  in  the  growth  of  wool,  must  be  a  modification  of  the  McKinley  law ;  that 
is,  it  must  be,  at  the  start  at  least,  a  little  lower,  even  if  clearly  shown  that  the 
duties  of  that  law  were  no  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  advantages  possessed 
by  foreign  competitors.  On  unwashed  wools  of  the  first  class  about  9  cents  per 
pound  was  considered  the  least  that  would  be  satisfactory.  If  there  was  any  guar- 
antee that  the  present  prices  of  foreign  wools  would  be  maintained,  a  duty  of  9  cents 
per  pound  would  probably  approach  a  figure  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  but 
woo&rowers.  But  as  the  best  class  of  skirted  Australian  wools  on  at  least  two 
occasions  within  the  past  eleven  years  have  been  6  cents  per  pound  below  the  pres- 
ent price,  and  will  in  all  probability  soon  be  that  low  again  after  the  reimposition 
of  a  tariff  upon  wool,  6  cents  of  the  9  cents  tariff  would  soon  h9  ofl^et  by  the  forsign 
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deeline.  The  American  grower  would  then  have  on  an  average  of  bat  3  cents  per 
pound  more  than  the  present  prices  for  his  wool.  Therefore,  while  a  duty  of  9  cents 
would  be  ample  at  the  start,  a  permanent  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  insufficient. 

K8TIMATS8  OF  FX7TURK  8UPPPY  AND  PRICKS. 

The  diagram  at  the  top  of  the  second  page  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate  how  the 
increase  in  the  supply  of  wool  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  from  1890  to  1895  (indicated 
by  the  upward  inclining  solid  black  lines  connectm^  the  black  spots)  caused  the 
decline  in  price  during  that  period.  The  latter  is  illustrated  by  the  downward 
inclining  solid  black  hues  connecting  the  crosses  or  stars,  showing  a  fall  of  5  cents 
per  pound  during  that  period  on  the  choicest  qualitv  alone.  This  downward  course 
of  prices  abroad  was  checked  by  the  repeal  of  the  McKinlev  law,  which  opened  the 
American  markets  to  unrestricted  foreign  competition.  The  choicest  grade  of  Aus- 
tralian wool -most  popular  with  American  buyers,  viz,  Port  Phillip,  advanced  28  per 
cent.  The  dotted  lines  between  the  black  spots  give  the  estimated  increase  in  the 
mpply  of  the  same  wool  by  1901,  calculated  upon  a  continuation  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase  as  the  past  seven  years.  The  dotted  lines  between  the  crosses,  or  s  tars,  indi- 
cate the  estimated  effect  upon  future  prices  of  this  probable  increase  in  the  supply. 
The  Port  Phillip  wool  may  by  1901  again  touch  8d.  or  16  cents,  which  low  figure  nas 
twice  before  been  reached.  Therefore,  a  new  tariff  law  to  be  permanently  satisfac- 
tory and  adequately  protective  to  woolgrowers  must  nrovide  for  future  competition 
with  the  best  grade  of  Australian  at  the  low  figure  of  8d.,  or  16  cents,  in  London,  as 
against  lid.,  or  22  cents,  at  this  date.  A  graduated  duty,  providing  for  an  annual 
increase  of  1  cent  per  pound  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  for  the  next  four 
years,  has  been  proi>o6ea  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  cover  the  very  proba- 
ble contingencies  of  increased  supply  and  decreased  price  as  indicated  upon  the 
chart,  and  the  working  of  such  a  graduated  tariff  is  illustrated  by  the  table  at  the 
bottom  of  the  next  page,  which  was  designed  to  show  consumers  how  the  cost  of  wool 
and  manufactures  thereof  in  all  probability  will  be  2  cents  per  pound  cheaper  to  them 
on  wool  and  8  cents  per  pound  cneaper  on  woolen  goods  in  one  year,  and  5  cents  per 
ponnd  cheaper  on  wool  and  20  cents  per  pound  cheaper  on  gooos  in  four  years,  by 
BQch  a  graduated  tariff,  than  the  average  cost  of  these  same  articles  during  the. 
McKinley  period.  The  duty  then  upon  unwashed  wool  was  11  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  compensatory  duty  upon  cloth  was  44  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  necessary  pro- 
rision  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  pay  a  duty  on  wool  and  to  run  his 
mill.  Without  this  compensatory  feature  American  mills  would  be  closed,  and  there 
would  then  be  no  American  market  for  domestic  wool. 

LONI>ON  AUCTIONS. 

The  colonial  wool  auctions  opened  in  London  on  January  19  at  a  decline  of  about 
5  per  cent  from  the  closing  rates  of  the  December  sales.  American  competition  dur- 
mg  the  second  week  of  the  sales  was  keen  enongh  to  cause  the  recovery  of  this  openine 
decline.  The  quantity  being  purchased  for  iSjinerioa  at  this  sale  promises  to  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  series. 

BXPORTS   OF  WOOLBN     AND  W0H8TSD  TARNS   AND   MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FROM 
GRBAT  BRITAIN  INTO  THB  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  PAST  FOUR  TEARS. 

From  1887  to  1890  (the  last  four  years  of  the  tariff  law  of  1883),  the  weight  of  the 
▼ooleu  and  worsted  yams,  and  other  manuflEMstures  of  wool,  exported  from  Great 
Britain  (the  Continent  sent  almost  twice  as  much)  to  the  United  States  averaged 
4,480,250  pounds.  Dnring  the  four  years  of  the  McKinley  law  (from  1891  to  1894)  the 
srerage  was  only  2,682,500  pounds,  a  decline  of  40  per  cent  from  tlie  previous  period, 
which  represented  the  increased  employment  of  the  American  mills  and  an  increased 
domestic  wool  market  in  the  United  States.  Dnring  1895  and  1896,  under  the  Wilson 
law,  the  average  was  5,028,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  imports-over  the  McKinley  law 
period  of  87i  per  cent,  which  represents  the  narrowing  of  our  home  markets  to  home 
DianufaotuTers  and  the  extent  to  which  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  permitted 
to  monopolize  them.  This  not  only  represents  the  loss  of  employment  to  American 
fKtory  employees  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but 
it  also  lepreeenta  the  loss  of  the  home  market  for  domestic  wool  and  an  indirect  loss 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation  of  over  $400,000,000  annually,  thus  indirectly 
ii^nring  the  so-called  consuming  class. 

In  view  of  these  facts  can  any  of  the  70,000,000  consumers  in  the  United  States 
object  to  the  passage  of  a  moderate  tariff  bill  that  will  aid  in  restoring  a  great 
i&dustry  whicn  is  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  Wilson  tariff  lawf 
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Table  shovnng  how  ihepropo9ed  graduated  wool  dutiee  will  redttee  the  cost  to  coneuw^ers  of 
Port  Phillip  wool  from  £  to5  oente  per  pound,  and  cloth  from  8  to  tO  eente  per  pound, 
below  the  average  coat  of  the  MoKinley  period,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  moderate 
protection  to  American  woolgrowere  against  an  almost  certain  fall  of  6  cents  or  avar  in 
foreign-wool  values. 


CSmte. 
11 


Proposed  mdnated  duty, 
changinff  Jane  30  of  each 
year  until  1900,  and  contin- 
uing thereafter  without 
chjuige. 


Until  June  SO,  1808, 9  cents. . . . 
After  June  80, 1898,  and  until 

June  90.  1890, 10  oenU 

After  June  80, 1890,  and  until 

June  30, 1900, 11  cents 

June  80, 1900,  and  thereafter 

without  change,  12  cents. . . . 


OenU. 
aS 


OeiUM. 


fill 


OmU. 
81 
80 
29 
28 


OmiU. 


Cents. 


8 
12 

le 

20 


a  MoKinley  period  average. 

[Justice,  Bateman  Sc  Co.,  wool  commission  merohants,  122  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia, 
February  1. 1897.1 

Washed  (Clothing),  Ohio,  PennBylTania,  and  West  Virginia: 

XXX 20  21 

XXandabove 19  20 

X 18  19 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f  and  i  blood) 20  21 

Quarter-blood,  orNo.2 20  21 

Common 18  19 

Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin : 

X  and  above 15J  16 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f  and  i  blood) 19  20 

Quarter-blood,  or  No.  2 19  20 

Common 18  19 

Tub  washed : 

Medium 22  23 

Coarse 20  22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine : 

Fine  delaine,  Ohio  (X  or  XX) 20  21 

Fine  delaine,  Michigan,  etc.  (X  and  above) 18i  19 

Medium  combing  (No.  1  or  f  and  ^  blood) 21  22 

Quarter  combing,  or  No.  2 21  22 

Braid  combing 20  21 

Canada  combing 25  26 

Unwashed  combing : 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f  audi  blood) 15i  16 

Quarter-blood,  or  No.  2 16  17 

Braid 15  16 

Unwashed  (light  and  bright) : 

Unmerchantable  (X  or  XX) 13  15 

Fine(Xor  XX) 12  14 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f  and  i  blood) 14  15 

Quarter-blood,  or  No.  2 15i  16 

Common 13  14 

Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana—- 
Unwashed. 

Medium  clothing  (No.  1  or  f  and  i  blood) ■. 14  15 

Coarse  clothing  (No.  2  or  i-blood) 15i  16 

Common  andcotted 12  13 

Slightly  hurry 11  12 

Very  hurry 8  10 

Black 11  12i 
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Easiern  Minnesota,  eastern  Kansas,  eastern  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
western  Missouri,  western  Iowa,  and  northwestern  Wisconsin  (semi 
dark): 

Fine  (X  or  XX) 8i  10 

Medium  (No.  1  or  |  and  i  blood) 11  12 

Coarse  (No.  2  or  i-blood) 13  14 

Common 10^  12i 

North  Dakota,  western  Kansas,  western  Nebraska,  western  Minnesota, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  etc.  (dark) : 

Fine  (X  or  XX) 8  10 

Fine  medium  (i-blood  Merino) 10  11 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f-blood) 10  11 

Coarse  (No.  2  or  i-blood) 11  12 

Montana: 

Fine  (fall-blood  Merino) 8i  11 

Fine  medium  (^blood  Merino) 10  12 

Medium  (No.  1  or  t-blood) 12  13 

Coarse  (No.  2  or  i-blood)  Shropshire 12  13 

NsTada: 

Fine  (X  or  XX) %i  10 

Fine  medium  (f-blood  Merino) 9i  10 

Medium  (No.  1  or  l-blood) 10  11 

Coarse  (No,  2  or  i-blood)  Shropshire 11  12 

Washington: 

Fine  (X  or  XX) 7i       8f 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f  and  i  blood) 9^  lOf 

Coar8e(No.  2ori-blood) 10^  Uf 

Oieeon: 

Eastern  fine  (X  or  XX) 9  10 

Eastern  medium  (No.  1  or  land  i  blood) 10  11 

Eastern  ooarse  (No.  2  or  J-blood) lOJ  llf 

VaUey  No.  1  (fine  medium) 14  15 

Valley  No.  2  (low  medium) 14  15 

Valley  No.  3  (common) 12  13 

Texas: 

Fine  Eastern  (X  or  XX) 9  10 

Medium  Eastern  (No.  1,  or  f  and  i  blood) 10  11 

Fine  Western  (X  or  XX) 8         9 

Medium  Western  (No.  1. or  f  audi  blood) 10  11 

Coarse  (No.  2,  or  i  blood) 10  12 

Arizona: 

Fine  (X  and  XX) 7         8 

Medium  (No.  1,  or  f  and  i  blood) 9  10 

Coarse  (No.  %  or  i  blood) 10  11 

Kew  Mexico; 

Fine  (X  and  XX) 8  10 

Medium  (No.  1,  or  f  and  i  blood) 10  11 

Low  medium  (No.  2,  or  i  blood) 10  11 

Part  improved 10  11 

Carpet 10  11 

Undaasified: 

Bucks 51       8f 

Tags 4i       6i 

Black,  fine lOi  12^ 

Black,  low  and  medium lOi  13 

The  Ohaibman.  Beginning  at  12  cents  and  finally  landing  at  whatt 
Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  will  be  the  maximam  end  of  the  gradual  increase  t 
Mr.  Lawbsnge.  The  sixteenth  clause  of  the  bill  proposes  an  annual 
increase  of  one-half  cent  x>6r  pound,  commencing  one  year  after  the 
30th  of  June  following  the  passage  of  the  bUl  and  running  four  years. 
Mr.  TUBNEB.  So  that  if  wool  should  go  down  in  other  countries^  rel- 
atively, the  duty  exacted  would  go  up  in  this  country  to  meet  itt 

Mr.  Lawbengb.  The  object  would  be  finally,  when  we  are  able  to 
supply  all  here,  to  shut  out  all  foreign  wool,  and  just  the  same  with 
woolen  goods.  If  protection  means  anything,  it  means  to  give  us  an 
advantage  over  foreign  countries.  It  means  to  increase  our  product, 
and  not  give  it  to  the  foreigner. 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  exclude  finally,  under  your  policy,  all 
products  of  other  countries  which  we  could  produce  here  at  allt 

Mr.  Lawrence.  All  which  we  could  produce  sufficiently  to  supply 
our  wants;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  become  of  our  commerce  thent 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  do  not  produce  coffee  or  tea.  We  do  not  pro- 
duce  

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  can  produce  tea  very  well. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  should  buy  from  the  foreign  countries  those 
things  which  we  can  not  produce,  and  we  should  ship  to  them  those 
things  which  we  can  produce  and  which  they  can  not,  and  that  is  the 
legitimate  business  of  commerce,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  in  order  to  help  these  flock  masters,  of  whom  you 
say  there  are  about  a  million  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Lawrence.  There  are  not  so  many  now.  There  were  about  a 
million. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  is  to  increase  the  duty  until  it  reaches 
15  cents  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Fourteen  cents.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  collected  together  for  your  convenience  the  wool-tariff  acts  of  1867, 
1883,  and  1890,  with  the  provisions  relating  to  wool  manufactures  and 
the  woolgrowers'  bill,  which  I  will  file,  to  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
my  remarks. 
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WOOL-TARIFF  ACTS  AND  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  DUTIES  ON  WOOLEN  GOODS 
IN  THE  ACTS  OF  1867,  188S,  1890,  AND  1894,  AND  THE  WOOL-TARIFF  BILL 
ASKED  FOR  BY  THE  WOOLGROWERS, 

THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  2, 1867. 

YoiceBy  books,  or  papers  ore  deposited  relating  to  the  merchandise  in  respect  to  which 
such  fraud  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  to  take  possession  of  such  books 
or  papers  and  produce  them  before  the  said  judge ;  and  any  invoices,  books,  or  papers 
so  seized  shall  be  subiectto  the  order  of  said  judge,  who  shall  allow  the  examination 
of  the  same  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  into  which  the  alleged  fraudulent 
i  Importation  snail  have  been  made,  or  by  any  officer  duly  authorized  by  said  collector. 
And  such  invoices;  books,  or  papers  may  be  retained  by  said  judge  as  long  as  in  his 
opinion  the  retention  thereof  may  be  necessary ;  but  no  warrant  for  such  seizure 
shall  be  issued,  unless  the  complainant  shall  set  forth  the  character  of  the  frand 
alleged,  the  nature  of  the  same,  and  the  importations  in  respect  to  which  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  papers  to  be  seized.  And  the  warrant  issued  on  such  complaint, 
with  report  of  service  and  proceeding  thereon,  shall  be  returned  as  other  warrants 
to  the  court  of  the  district  within  which  such  judge  presides. 

524.  Section  3.  Whenever  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  of  any 
port  shall  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  owner  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  or  vehicle, 
arriving  from  any  foreign  pon  or  place,  of  a  lien  for  fireight  on  any  merchandise 
imported  in  such  vessel  or  vehicle,  and  remaining  in  his  custody,  such  collector  or 
other  officer  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  refuse  the  delivery  of  such  mer- 
chandise f^om  any  public  or  bonded  warehouse,  or  other  place  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  deposited,  until  proof  to  his  satisfaction  shall  be  produced  that  the  freight 
due  thereon  has  been  paid  or  secured:  but  the  rights  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  prejudiced  thereby,  nor  shall  the  United  States  or  its  officers  be  in  any  manner 
liable  for  losses  consequent  nnon  such  refusal  to  deliver;  and  if  merchandise  so  sub- 
ject to  a  lien,  regarding  which  notice  has  been  filed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States  and  sold,  the  freight  due  thereon  shall  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  other  charges  and  expenses  now  authoiued 
by  law  to  be  paid  therefrom. 
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525.  SKcnoK  4.  That  the  seventh  Bection  of  ''An  act  to  prevent  and  pnnish  frauds 
upon  the  revenae,  to  provide  for  the  more  certain  and  speedy  collection  of  claims  in 
IsTor  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved  March  three,  eighteen 
bandied  and  sixty-three;  the  seventeenth  section  or  the  ''Act  further  to  prevent 
smuggling,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  eighteen,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  and  all  other  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with,  or  supplied  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  repealed.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe  all  needful  regulations  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  provi- 
dons  of  this  act. 


Mabch  2,  1867. 

[U.  S.  Statates  at  Large,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  550.] 

Chap.  CXCVII. — An  Act  to  provide  increaaed  Revenue  from  imported  Wool,  and  for  other 

Fnrposea, 

526.  SscnoN  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  lien  of  the  duties  now 
imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  mentioned  and  embraced  in  this  section,  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  all  unmanufactured  wool,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 
and  other  like  animals^  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  duties  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. All  wools,  hair  or  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into 
three  cUssM,  to  wit:  (868.)* 

Class  1.— Clothing  Wool: 

527.  That  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  wools  of  merino 
blood,  immediate  or  remote:  down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character  with 
any  of  the  preceding,  inclnaing  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cane  of  Uood  Hope, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  ail  wools  not  here- 
inafter described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  three.  (368.) 

Class  2. — Combing  Wools: 

528.  That  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  down  combing  wools,  t  or 
other  like  combing  wools,  of  English  blood,  and  usuall  v  known  by  the  terms  herein 
used;  and  also  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals.     (368,  543.) 

Class  3.— Cakpet  Wools,  and  othxr  similar  Wools  : 

529.  Snoh  as  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna, 
and  inclading  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere. 

530.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  classification  herein  provided,  a 
sufficient  number  of  distinctive  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  wool  or  hair  embraced 
in  each  of  the  three  classes  above-named,  selected  and  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  duly  verified  by  him  (the  standard  samples 
being  retained  in  the  Treasury  Department),  shall  be  deposited  in  the  custom-houses 
and  elsewhere,  as  he  may  direct,  which  samples  shall  be  used  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  customs  to  determine  the  classes  above  specified,  to  which  all  imported  wools 
belong.    (368.) 

531.  And  upon  wools  of  the  first  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place 
whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,t  shall  be 
thirty-two  cents  or  less  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  eleven  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  upon  wools  of  tne  same  class,  the 
value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  exclud- 
ing charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  thirty  two  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Upon 
wools  of  the  second  class,  and  upon  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals, the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  wnence  exported  to  the  United 
States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  thirty- two  cents  or  less  per  pound, 
the  duty  shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  eleven  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  upon  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place 
whence  exported  to  the^  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed 

*  ClaMifioation  by  race  and  blood  the  rale.    (Feb.  26, 1888,  N.  Y.    Syn.  Ser.,  861.) 
tThe  words  **  Canada  long  wools  "  to  be  inserted  here.    (See  648,  pott.) 
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thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  the  daty  shall  be  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Upon  wools  of  the  third  class,  the  valne 
whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  into  the  United  States,  exclnding 
charges  in  such  port,*  shall  be  twelve  cents  or  less  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be 
three  cents  per  pound;  upon  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  valne  whereof  at  the  last 
port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port, 
shall  exceed  twelve  cents  per  pound,  the  duties  shall  be  six  cents  per  pound:  Pro^ 
vided,  That  any  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals, which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  Ihan  the  ordinary  condition  as  now  and 
heretofore  practiced,  or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition,  for  the 
purpose  of  evadine  the  duty,  or  which  shall  bo  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of 
dirt,  or  any  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  twice  the  amount  of  duty 
to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subjected,  anythinff  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding: Provided f  further t  That  when  wool  of  different  qualities  is  imported 
in  the  same  bale,  bag,  or  package,  it  shall  be  appraised  by  the  appraiser,  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  duty  to  which  it  shall  be  subjected,  at  the  average  aggregate  value 
of  the  contents  of  the  bale,  bag,  or  package:  and  when  bales  of  difiSrent  (qualities 
are  embraced  in  the  same  invoice  at  the  same  prices  whereby  the  average  price  shall 
bo  reduced  more  than  ten  per  centum  below  the  value  of  the  baleof  the  iiest  quality, 
the  valne  of  the  whole  shall  be  appraised  according  to  the  value  of  the  bale  of  the 
best  quality ;  and  no  bale,  bas,  or  package  shall  be  liable  to  a  less  rate  of  duty  in 
consequence  of  being  invoiced  with  wool  of  lower  value:  And  provided,  furikeTf  That 
the  duty  upon  wool  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be  twioe 
the  amount  of  duty  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed,  and  that 
the  duty  upon  wool  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  suojected  if  imported  unwashed 
— ).    On    "  ■  '  "   


,---,-  sheepskins  [and  Ansora  goatakina,]  (638),  raw  or  unmanufactured  (368), 

imported  with  the  wool  on,  wasned  or  unwashed,  the  duty  shall  be  thirty  x>er  cen- 
tum ad  valorem  (595);  and  on  woollen  rags  (183),  shoddy  (368),  mungo,  waste,  and 
flocks  t  (368),  the  duty  shall  be  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

Sbction  2.  In  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  herein  enumerated  and 
provided  for,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and  rates  of  dnty, 
that  is  to  say : 

532.  On  woollen  cloths,  woollen  shawls,  and  all  manufactures  of  wool  of  every 
description  |  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  (370). 

533.  On  flannels,  $  blankets,  hats  of  wool,||  knit  goods,  Balmorals  (537),  woollen 

*"  The  oommisBionB,  &o.,  required  to  be  included  by  seotion  9.  aotof  July  28, 1866  (ante,  516),  inthe 
dntiable  xalne  ot  imported  merchandise,  are  to  be  inciudsd  in  the  dutiable  value  of  wool,  bat  excluded 
in  determining  the  classification  or  rate  of  da  1^  under  the  above  act.  This  view  was  taken  by  Depart- 
ment's decision  of  Sept.  21, 1800  (Synopsis,  457).  which  held  that  the  above  words,  ^ezdudinffehanes 
in  »ueh  port '  have  reference  only  to  determining  the  rate  of  duty  to  which  imported  wools  are  liable, 
and  do  not  exclude  snch  charges  from  entering  mto  and  forming  part  of  their  dutiable  value"  (April 
20, 1870,  Best.  Syn.  Ser.,  641.)  See  slso  Dept.  decision  of  AprQ  9. 1868  (N.  Y.),  as  to  inclusion  of  the 
packing  or  bailing  of  Cordova  wool  in  hide  covers,  in  ascertaining  the  datiable  value.  (Syn.  of 
Decisions,  1868,  Ko.  84.) 

The  percentage  of  allowance  for  increase  of  weight  of  wool  should  be  ascertained  bythe  appraiaera 
and  reported  to  collector  in  the  same  manner  as  estimates  of  damage.    (Kay,  1871,  N.  x.) 

t "  Pulverized  waste,  or  flock,  or  shoddy,"  was  held  to  be  liable  to  the  same  duty  as  waste,  flocks,  or 
shoddv,  under  the  act  of  1846.    (Lamrig  va.  Maxwell,  3  Bl.  G.  C,  126.    See  also  Tr.  Reg.,  p.  567.) 

t  '* Paddings,"  called  "calf  hair  and  cotton  paddings,"  but  returned  by  the  appraiser  as  manuiSMi- 
turee  of  wool  and  cotton,  are  snli^ect  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  fifty  oents  per  pound  and  thirty -five  per 
centum  ad  valorem,  under  this  provision.    (Feb.  9, 1872,  Phil.) 

"  The  materials  of  which  certain  railway  rugs,  imitation  Astrakhan  cloth,  seal  skin  olookings,  and 
other  similar  goods  are  composed,  mfd.  partly  of  hair,  having  been  found  to  be  so  blended  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  determine  by  an  examination  whether  said  goods  contained  any  wool  or  worsted,  or 
wool  or  worsted  waste,  the  Department  decided  that  they  shoald  be  classified  as  a  mf.  of  wool,  under 
the  second  clause  of  section  2,  Act  March  2, 1867,  except  in  cases  where  the  invoice  is  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  from  the  manufacturer  of  the  goods  "  in  toe  form  prescribed  S.  S.,  789. 

On  October  19. 1875  (S.  S.,  2480).  the  Department  ruled  that  thiB  certificate  should,  in  Aitnre,  be  diB- 
regarded;  and  reinstated  prior  rules  and  principles  for  the  determination  of  the  classifloatlon  of  all 
goods  imiMrted  under  the  commercial  designation  of  **  calf-  or  cow-hair  goods;"  to  apply,  not  only  to 
subsequent  importations,  but  also  to  those  previously  made,  and  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  col- 
lector. 

Upon  like  importations  remaining  in  warehonse,  or  withdrawn  upon  entries  not  finally  liquidated, 
duties  were  directed  to  be  assessed,  as  far  aa  praotioable,  at  the  rates  appertaining  to  mft.  in  part  of 
wool  n.  o.  p.  f. 

As  to  liauidated  withdrawal  entries  covering  goods  of  this  class,  the  Department  reserved  the  right 
ot  reliquidation  and  suit  for  the  recovery  of  Imlances.  (S.  S..  2480.)  But,  under  Department  ruling  of 
Oct«  26, 1876,  all  mfe.  commercially  known  as  "  etUf  or  eow  hair  goode,"  are  dutiable  as  wooUene  or  their 
Hmilitudes  reepeeHvely,  under  116^^,  or  908.    (S.  S.,  8011.    See  T.  D..  1224 

6  See  Treasury  Regulations  of  1857,  pp.  556,  566,  as  to  what  is  comprehended  under  the  term 
••blanket." 

**  Travelling  rugs,"  held  not  to  be  blankets.    (Septenil)cr  21, 1859,  New  York.) 

II  "  The  term  *  hats  of  wool '  applies  only  to  hats  tho  liorlieH  of  wblrh  are  comimsod  of  wool  that  haa 
nndergoiio  ii(>  process  of  manufiicture  except  felting  or  tailing,  and  not  to  hats  made  of  woollen  cloth." 
lumber  1, 1860,  New  York.) 
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aod  worsted  yaniB,  and  all  mannfactareB  of  every  deeoription,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  worsted,  *  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  like  animals,  except  such 
M  are  composed  in  part  of  wool,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  valued  at  not  exceeding 
forty  cents  per  ponnd^  twenty  centu  per  pound;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per 
pound  and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  thirty  cents  per  pound;  valued  at 
above  sixty  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per  pound,  forty  cents 
per  pound;  valued  at  above  eighty  cents  per  pound,  fifty  cents  per  pound;  and  in 
addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  above-named  articles,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

534.  On  endless  oelts  or  felts  for  paper  or  printing  machines,  twenty  cents  per 
pound  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

535.  On  buntine,  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five 
per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

536.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods  and  real  or  imitation  Italian  cloths, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,!  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
like  animals,  vuned  at  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  six  cents  per 
■qnare  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  valued  at 
above  twenty  cents  the  square  yard,  eiffht  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  m  additipn 
thereto,  forty  per  centnm  ad  valorem :  iPravidedf  That  on  all  goods  weighing  four 
onnces  and  over  per  square  yard,  the  duty  shall  bo  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

537.  On  clothing  ready  maae,  and  wearing  apparel  t  of  every  description,  and  Bal- 
moral (533)  skirts  and  skirting,  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like 
purposes,  c  mposed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 
or  other  like  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor, 
Beamstress,  or  manufacturer,  except  knit  goods,  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

538.  On  webbings,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords 
and  tassels,  dress-trimmings,  head-nets,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of 
other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand  or  braided  bv  machinery, 
made  of  wool,  worsted,  or  mohair,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted  or  mohair  ^  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  [unmixed  with  silk, J  (547,)  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  fifby  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

539.  On  Aubusson  and  Axminster  carpets,  and  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  wrought 
by  the  Jacqnard  machine,  seventy  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  on  Brussels  carpets  wrought  by  the  Jacquard 
machine,  forty-four  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  on  patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the 
warp  or  otherwise,  lorty  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five 
per  oentnm  ad  valorem;  on  tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  (369.)  printed  on  the  warp  or 
otherwise,  twenty-eight  cents  per  souare  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five 
per  oentnm  ad  valorem ;  on  treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain  Venetian 
carpets,  seventeen  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty -five  per 
oentnm  ad  valorem ;  on  yam  Venetian  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  twelve  cents  per 
sqnare  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  drug- 
gets |  and  bockin^^,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  twenty-five  cents  per  square 
yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  hemp  or  jute 
carpeting,  eight  cents  per  sqnare  yard;  on  carpets  and  carpe tings  of  wool  fiax,  or 
cotton,  or  parts  of  either,  or  other  material,  not  otherwise  herein  specified,  fort^r  per 
centnm  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  mats,  rugs, If  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides, 
and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty 

*  "Worsted  being  a  distinot  srtiole.  known  in  commerce  under  that  name,  worsted  shawls  with  cot> 
ton  borders,  and  snspenders  with  cotton  ends,  are  \kot  liable  to  be  rated  for  duties  as  manafactnrea  of 
wool.    (EllioU  VM,  Swartwont,  10  Pet  137.) 

**Under  tiie  act  of  1842,  goats*  hair,  ploah  or  mohair  ploah,  thonsh  composed  partly  of  cotton  was 
eharfeable  with  dnty  aa  a  mana&ctnre  of  *  goats'  hair  or  mohair.' "  (Thorp  va.  Lawrence,  1  BL  G.  C. 
851.) 

18ee  last  note  on  preceding  page. 

:"  Under  the  act  of  1846  shawls  of  worsted  and  cotton,  silk  and  worsted,  silk,  barege,  merino, 
moussellne  de  laine,  and  worsted  and  silk  scarfs,  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem, as  wearing  apparel."    (Maillard  vt.  Lawrence,  16  How.  251, 8.  C.  1  Bl.  C.  C.  504 . ) 

"Under  that  aot,  scarfs  or  shawls,  mannfsotared  in  looms,  in  strips  or  pieces,  containing  several, 
aofl'sotoally  separated  before  importation,  were  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centnm  as  wear* 
ing  apparal."    (Ibid.    See  also  Tr.  Reg.,  p.  583.) 

"By  the  term  *  wearing  apparel,*  Congress  intended  to  make  the  purpon,  adaptation,  and  use  of  an 
tttSsM,  and  not  its  oommeroial  designation,  the  test  of  its  dutiable  description."    (Ibid.) 

§Tbis  elanae  embraces  braids  of  cotton  and  worsted.  (Dept.  Let.,  April  11, 1A}7,  G.  Sc  Co.)  And  gal- 
looos  and  friiureo  of  mohair  and  bugles.  (April  9, 1867,  L.  &  B.)  And  gimps  or  trimmings  of  worsted 
Md  beads.  (May  1. 1867,  J.  C.  K.)  And  dress-trimmings  of  worsted  and  beads.  (May  31,  1887,  New 
York.) 

IIThe  deoision  of  the  United  States  Cireoit  Court  in  United  States  v.  Tumbull  et  al.,  acquiesced  in 
bj^the  Department,  classifies  felt  oarpeting  under  this  olanse,  at  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.    (Jan.  80, 


1872.   BalboMire,  Syn.  Series,  1011.) 
—  »  Department  Letter  of  Sepl 

iofaietaxiiraotofl864.    (§868,  anl«.) 


\%ft  Department  Letter  of  September  11, 1866,  to  S.  &  Co.  as  to  what  were  '\rugs  "  under  the  fifth 
"     ofOietaxiirac     
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herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  and  that  the 
duty  on  all  other  mats,  (not  exclaslTely  of  vegetable  material,)  (369,)  screens,  has- 
socks, and  rugs,  *  shall  be  forty-five  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

540.  On  oil-cloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  fift^  cents  or 
less  per  square  vard,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over  hfty  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  on  all  other  oil-cloths,  (except  silk  oil-cloth,)  and  on  water- 
proof cloth,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  on  oil 
sUk  cloth,  sixty  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 


March  2,  1867. 

[TJ.  S.  SUtntes  at  Large.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  671.] 

No.  28. — Joint  Resolution  to  amend  Section  five  of  an  Act  entitled*' An  Act  to  increckse 
Duties  on  Imports  ^  and  for  other  Purposes,  approved  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four, 

541.  That  the  paragraph  of  section  five  (372)  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  increase 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four,  as  follows,  to  wit:  "On  lastings,  mohair  oloth,  silk,  twist, 
wool,  or  other  manufactured  cloth  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape, 
and  form,  or  put  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  shoes,  slippers,  booteos,  gaiters,  and 
buttons  (548)  exclusivelv,  not  combined  with  India-rubber,  ten  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem," be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.!  (372,  532,  533.) 

542.  Section  2.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  and  imported  for  that  purpose  solely,  shall  be  exempted 
from  duty. 


March  22.  1867. 

[U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XV,  p.  21.] 

No.  8. — Joint  Resolution  to  supply  an  Omission  in  the  Enrolment  of  the  **Act  to  provide 
increased  Rerenuefrom  imported  Wool,  and  for  other  Purposes" 

543.  Wherbas,  in  the  enrolment  of  the  bill  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  increased 
revenue  from  imported  wool,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  March  second,  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-seven,  the  words  ''Canada  long  wools''  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  paragraph  designated  under  the  heading  "  Class  2.  Combing 
Wools: "  and  whereas  said  words  are  in  the  engrossed  bill,  and  were  intended  as 
part  or  the  act  aforesaid,  as  passed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress :  Therefore — 

Be  it  Resolved,  ^'C,  That  the  "Act  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imported 
wool,  and  for  other  purposes,''  aforesaid,  be,  and  is  herebv,  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "Down  combing  wools,"  in  the  paragraph  headed  "Class  2.  Comb- 
ing Wools,"  the  words  "  Canada  long  wools."    (528.) 


March  25,  1867. 

[XT.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XY,  p.  22.] 

No.  11.— Joint  Resolution  fixing  the  Rate  of  Duty  on   Umbrellas,  and  on  Wire  Spiral 

Furniture  Springs, 

544.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected  and  paid  upon  umbrellas  (739),  parasols,  and  sunshades,  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  when  made  of  silk,  no  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  now  imposed 
upon  piece  and  dress  silks  namely,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  when  made  of 
other  materials  than  silk,  the  duty  shall  be  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem  (739) ;  and 
that  wire  spiral  furniture  springs,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  manufactured 
of  iron  wire,  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  now  imposed  on  iron 
wire,  namely,  two  cents  per  pound,  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

*  Certain  so-styled  *'  railway  ruga  "  of  cows'  hair  and  cotton,  or  calves*  hair  and  cotton,  held  not  to 
be  **rugs**  under  this  act.  They  should  be  classified  according  to  the  materials  ot  "  which  they  are 
oomposed,  to  be  determined  by  the  appraiser  on  examination,"  &c.  (January  18,  1870,  United  States 
Appraiser,  Boston.) 

T  "The  Department's  deciRion  of  March  22,  1867,  held  that  the  Joint  resolution  of  March  2, 1897.  has 
the  eflbct  of  repealing  all  laws  discriminating  in  fayoi  of  *  lastings,  mohair  cloth,  sUk.  twist,  wool,  or 
other  manufactured  cloth"  woven  or  made  in  patterns,  or  cut  iu  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  shoes, 
boots,  gaiters,  .  .  .  and  of  making  such  merchandise  liable  to  the  rates  of  duty  resp^eiivsijf  pro- 
vided therefor  by  the  tariff  acts  now  in  force,  the  8am<«  as  if  they  were  not  intenped  for  such  pnrpoees." 

"  Under  said  decision  certain  slipper  patterns  of  wool  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  pound 
'  thirty-five  per  centnm  ad  valorem."    (August  15, 1808,  Boston.) 
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March  26,  1867. 

[U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XV,  p.  23.] 

No.  13.— Joifil  Be9oluHon  pnmding  far  the  Impariaiion  into  the  United  8tate$  of  certain 
Worke  of  Art  Dutyfree,  and  for  other  Furpoeee. 

545.  From  and  after  the  paasage  of  this  Joint  resolntion  any  object  of  art  imported 
by  anv  indiyidnal  or  association  of  individuals  for  presentation  as  a  gift  to  the 
United  States  government,  or  to  any  State,  county,  or  municipal  government,  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe.* 

546.  Section  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  hereby  is,  author- 
ized to  refund  the  duties  paid  on  any  steam  agricultural  machinery  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  current  fiscal  year  as  models  or  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, and  to  remit  the  duties  on  any  steam  machinery  of  like  description  which  may 
t>e  imported  for  such  purpose  prior  to  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight.    Provided,  That  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  steam  ploughs. 


March  29,  1867. 

[U.  S.  Statntee  at  Large,  Vol.  XV,  p.  24.]  « 

Joint  Reeolution  to  amend  an  Act  entitled   **An  Act  to  provide  inoreaeed  Revenue  from 
imported  Wool  and  for  other  Purpoeee" 

547.  That  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imported 
wool  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  be  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  paragraph  commencing  with  the  words 
"on  webbings,  beltings,  bindings,  braids, '^  the  following  words,  viz.,  << unmixed 
with  silk." 

546.  Sbctiok  2.  The  Joint  resolution  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
BSTCD,  to  amend  section  five  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  increase  the  duties  on 
imports  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  lasting,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  twist,  or 
other  manufactures  of  cloth  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape  and  form, 
or  cat  in  snch  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  buttons  exolnslvely.     (372.) 

THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1883. 
Schedule  K. — Wool  and  Woolens. 

352.  All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  shall  be  divided,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  the  three  following 
cUsMs: 

353.  Class  1,  clothing  wools.-^That  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools, 
or  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools 
of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been  heretofore 
usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e,  Russia,  Great  Britain^  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including 
all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  three. 

354.  Class  two,  combing  wools.— That  is  to  sav,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire, 
Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English 
blood,  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  nair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  and  other  like  aninials. 

355.  Class  three,  carpet  wools  and  other  similar  wools.— Such  as  Donskoi,  native 
South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smvma,  and  including  all  such  wools 
of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States 
<Tom  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Svria,  and  elsewhere. 

3^.  The  auty  on  woob  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be 
twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed; 
and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed.    The  duty 

*Tb«  ngoUitioiit  iMiied  May  25, 1867,  under  this  act,  are  as  follows : 

"Tbe  iMividiial  or  assooiatum  of  Individuals  importing  any  object  of  art  for  presentation  as  a  gift 
w  the  United  States  Govemment,  or  to  any  State,  countv,  or  mnnicipal  government,  is  reqnirea  to 
jnke  sa  application  in  writing  to  the  Department,  requesting  such  free  entrv,  which  shall  contain  a 
**^*|^ption  of  the  work  of  art  imported,  and  the  name  of  the  branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
<wof  the  State,  county,  or  municipal  government,  to  which  the  presentation  is  intended  to  be  made; 
"J^^  Application  to  be  accompanied  by  a  letter,  or  other  evidence,  from  the  chief  oflHcer  of  the  branch 
Of  the  United  States  Govemment,  or  of  the  State,  county,  or  mnnioipal  government,  aigniiyiag  the 
••••piaaae  of  such  work  of  art  as  a  gift." 
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upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animalB,  which 
shall  he  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  conditioD,  as  now  and  heretofore  prac- 
ticed, or  which  shall  he  changed  m  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
evadine  the  dnty,  or  which  shall  he  reduced  in  value  hy  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any 
other  foreign  suhstance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
subject. 

357.  Wools  of  the  first  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  thirty  cents 
or  less  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  pound;  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof 
at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in 
such  port,  shall  exceed  thirty  cents  ner  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

358.  Wools  of  the  second  class,  and  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals, the  value  whereof,  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 
States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  thirtv  cents  or  less  per  pound,  ten 
cents  per  pound :  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place 
whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

359.  Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  last  port  or  nlace  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  cbarges  in  such  port,  shall  be  twelve 
cents  or  less  per  pound,  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound ;  wools  of  the  same  class,  the 
value  whereof,  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding 
charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  twelve  cents  per  pound,  five  cents  per  pound. 

360.  Wools  bn  the  skin,  the  same  rates  as  the  other  wools,  the  quantity  and  value 
to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

361.  Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  and  flocks,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

362.  Woolen  cloths,  woolen  shawls,  and  all  manufactures  of  wool  of  every  descrip- 
tion, made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
•ot,  valued  at  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound  and 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valuea  at  above  eighty  cents  per  pouud,  thirty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

363.  Flannels,  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting- 
frames,  balmorals,  woolen  and  worsted  yams,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion, composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goa^  or  other 
animals,  (except  such  as  are  composed  in  part  of  wool),  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per  pound,  ten  cents 
per  pound ;  valued  at  above  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per 
pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  pound  and  not 
exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  cents  per  pound:  valued  at  above  sixty 
cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per  pound,  twenty- four  cents  per 
pound ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  above-named  articles,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  above  eighty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-five  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

364.  fiunting,  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

365.  Women's  andbhildren's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  like 
description,  composed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  five  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  tnirty-five  pet  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  above 
twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  seven  cents  per  square  yard,  and  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  if  composed  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
animals,  or  of  a  mixture  of  them^  nine  cents  per  square  yard  and  forty  per  centnm 
ad  valorem,  but  all  such  goods  with  selvedges,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  other  mate- 
rials, or  with  threads  of  other  materials  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
classification,  shall  be  dutiable  at  nine  cents  per  scjuare  yard  and  forty  per  centnm 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  such  goods  weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square 
yard  shall  pay  a  duty  of  thirty-five  cents  per  pound  and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

366.  Clotning,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  of  eveiy  description,  not  specific- 
ally enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  balmoral  skirts,  and  skirting,  and 
goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  gout,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufac- 
tured wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  except  knit  goods, 
forty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

367.  Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments  for  ladies' 
and  children's  apparel  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  man- 
ufacturer (except  knit  goods),  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  ad^tion  thereto 
forty  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

368.  Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons, 
fringes,  gimps,  coras  and  tassels,  dress- trimmings,  head-nets,  buttons,  or  barrel  bnt- 

nSf  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand,  or  braided 
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by  machinery,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals, 
or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  tne  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is  a  compo- 
nent material,  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

369.  Anbnsson,  Axminster,  and  chenille  carx>ets,  and  carpets  woven  whole  for 
rooms,  forty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

370.  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  forty-five  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

371.  Brussels  carpets,  thirty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

372.  Patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise, 
twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  x>er  centum  ad 
valorem. 

373.  Tapestry  Brussels  car|>et8,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  twenty  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

374.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted-chain  Venetian  carpets,  twelve  cents 
per  sriuare  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

375.  Yam  Venetian,  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  eight  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

376.  Dmc^gets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  fifteen  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

377.  Hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  six  cents  per  square  yard. 

378.  Carpets  and  carpetin^s  of  wool,  fiax,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either  or  other 
material,  not  otherwise  herein  specified,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  mats, 
rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpetings, 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  lik'e 
character  or  description;  and  the  duty  on  all  other  mats  not  exclusively  of  vegetable 
material,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  shall  be  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

379.  Endless  belts  or  felts  for  paper  or  printing  machines,  twenty  cents  per  pound 
and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

THE  ACT  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1890. 
Schedule  K.— Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool. 

375.  All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  shall  be 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon  into  the  three  fol- 
lowing classes : 

376.  Class  one,  that  is  to  say.  Merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  woois 
of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  char- 
acter with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all 
wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  three. 

377.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing 
woolSj  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English  blood,  and  usually 
known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  hair  of  the  caniel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals. 

378.  Glass  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  CordovsL  Valpa- 
raiso, native  Smyrna,  Russian  oamePs  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like  char- 
acter as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey. 
Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improved  wools  hereinafter  provided 
for. 

379.  The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  which  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  depos- 
ited in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  the  standards  for  the  classification  of  wools  under 
til  is  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the  authority  to  renew  these 
standards  and  to  make  such  additions  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required, 
and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  standards  in  other  custom-houses  of  the 
United  States  when  they  may  be  needed. 

380.  Whenever  wools  of  class  three  shall  have  been  improved  by  the  admixture  of 
Merino  or  English  blood  from  their  present  character  as  represented  by  the  standard 
samples  now  or  hereafter  to  be  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States,  such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  lor  duty  either  as  class  one  or  as  class 
two,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

^1.  The  dnty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  im|>orted  washed  shall  be 
twice  the  amonnt  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed : 
and  the  dnty  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured 
shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed. 

382.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the 
TH 91 
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sheep  without  anv  cleansing;  that  is,  in  their  nafcaral  condition.  Washed  wools 
shall  he  considered  such  as  have  been  washed  with  water  on  the  sheep's  back.  Wool 
washed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back  shall  be  considered  as  scoured 
wool. 

383.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  or  which 
shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  tbe  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  or 
which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of 
the  original  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject: 
Provided,  That  skirted  wools  as  now  imported  are  hereby  excepted.  Wools  on  which 
a  duty  is  assessed  amounting  to  three  times  or  more  than  that  which  would  be  assessed 
if  said  wool  was  Imported  unwashed,  such  duty  shall  not  be  doubled  on  account  of 
its  being  sorted.  If  any  bale  or  package  of  wool  or  hair  specified  in  this  act  imported 
as  of  any  specified  class,  or  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any  specified 
class  shall  contain  any  wool  or  hair  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class 
so  specified,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
chargeable  on  wool  of  the  class  subject  to  such  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale 
or  package  be  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  shoddy,  mnngo,  flocks,  wool,  hair,  or 
other  material  of  any  class  specified  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  contain  any  admixture 
of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of  any  other  material,  the  whole  bale  or 
package  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon  any  article  in  said 
bale  or  package. 

384.  The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  eleven  cents  per 
pound,  and  upon  all  wools  or  hair  of  the  second  class  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

385.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third  class  the  value 
whereof  shall  be  tUlrtoen  cents  or  less  per  pound,  including  charges,  the  duty  shall 
be  thirty-two  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

386.  On  wools  of  the  third  class,  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third  class,  the  value 
whereof  shall  exceed  thirteen  cents  per  pound  including  charges,  the  duty  shall  be 
fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

387.  Wools  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other  wools,  the  quantity  and 
value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  may 
prescribe. 

388.  On  noils,  shoddy,  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yam 
waste,  gametted  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the 
duty  shall  be  thirty  cents  per  pound. 

389.  On  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  the  duty  shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound. 

390.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of 
roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  man- 
ner or  by  any  process  of  .manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

391.  On  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  tbe  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two  and  one-half  times  the  duty  Imposed 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
tnirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  and  not  more 
than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a 
ponna  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  }>er  centum 
ad  valorem. 

392.  On  woolen  or  worsted  cloths,  shawls,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on 
knitting  machines  or  frames,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
tne  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  thirty  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  j^onnd,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the 
duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

393.  On  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  and  flannels  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more 
than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  imposed 
^y  this  act  on  one  pound  and  one-half  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addi- 

'n  thereto  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  and  not  more 
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than  forty  cents  per  poand,  the  doty  per  pound  shall  be  twice  the  duty  imposed  by 
this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  valued  at  more  than  forty 
cents  and  not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  and  in 
addition  thereto  upon  all  the  above-named  articles  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
On,blanket0  and  nats  of  wool  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the 
camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal,  valued  at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  pound,  the 
doty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  a  half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a 
poaod  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  ffoat, 
alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  above  fifty  cents  per  pound  shall  be  olassified  and 
pay  the  same  duty  as  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths, 
and  goofls  of  similar  character  and  description  provided  by  this  act. 

394.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods 
of  similar  character  or  description  of  which  the  warp  consists  wholly  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  material,  with  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued 
at  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard,  seven  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in 
addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  above  fifteen  cents  per 
Bonare  yard,  eight  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  on  all  such  goods  weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square 
yard  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  timew  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad 
Talorem. 

395.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloth,  bunting, 
and  goods  of  similar  description  or  character  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  and  not  specially  pru- 
Tided  for  in  this  act,  the  duty  shall  be  twelve  cents  per  square  yard,  ana  in  addition 
thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  on  all  such  goods  weighing 
over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition 
thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

^  396.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  descrip- 
tion, made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  felts  not  woven,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  plushes  and  other 
pile  fabrics,  all  the  foregoing,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair 
of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  and 
one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 
chiss,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

397.  On  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments  for 
ladies  and  children's  apparel  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  pur- 
poses, composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  whoUv  or  in  part,  the  duty  per  pound  shall 
be  four  and  one-naif  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

398.  On  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons, 
fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  laces  and  embroideries,  head 
nets,  buttons,  or  barrel  buttons,  or  bottons  of  other  forms,  for  tassels  or  ornaments, 
wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  machinery  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or 
non-elastic,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  ani- 
mals, or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals 
is  a  component  material,  the  duty  shall  be  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

399.  Aubnsson,  Axminster,  Moquette,  and  Chenille  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  carpets 
woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description, 
and  oriental,  Berlin,  and  other  similar  rugs,  sixty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 
thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

400.  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets 
or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  sixty  cents  per  square  yard,  ana  in 
addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

401.  Bmssels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  charac- 
ter or  description,  forty-four  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

402.  Velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or 
otherwise,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty  cents 
psr  square  yard,  and  m  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

403.  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of 
like  character  or  description,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  twenty-eight  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

404.  Treble  insrain,  three-ply  and  all  chain  Venetian  carpets,  ninet^n  cents  per. 
■quare  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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405.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  foorteen  cents  i>er  square  yard,  and 
in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ail  valorem. 

406.  DruegetH  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  twenty-two  cents  per 
square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Felt  carpeting, 
figured  or  plain,  eleven  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per 
cent<:m  ad  valorem. 

407.  Carpets  and  carpneting  of  wool,  flax  or  cotton,  or  composed  in  part  of  either, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  a<l  valorem. 

408.  Mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art  squares,  and  other  portions 
of  carpets  or  carpeting  mikde  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  car- 
petings  of  like  character  or  description. 

THE  ACT  WHICH  TOOK  EFFECT  AUGUST  27,  1894, 
Schedule  K. — ^Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool. 

279.  On  flocks^  mungo,  shoddy,  garnetted  waste,  and  carded  waste,  and  carbonized 
noils,  or  carbonized  wool,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  on  wool  of  the  aheep, 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of  roving,  roping, 
or  tops,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

280.  On  ¥ux>len  and  worsted  yams  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents 
per  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

281.  On  knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  not 
including  wearing  apparel,  and  on  shawls  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty 
cents  per  pound,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cento 
per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

282.  On  blanketo,  hats  of  wool,  and  flannels  for  underwear  and  felto  for  printing 
machines,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  and  not  more  than  forty  cento  per 
pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cento  per  pound, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Providedy  That  on  blanketo  over  three  yards  in 
length  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  as  on  woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  and  on  flan- 
nels weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  same  dutiee  as  on  dress  goods. 

283.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloth,  bunting, 
or  goods  of  similar  description  or  character,  and  on  all  manufactures,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  ani- 
mals, including  such  as  have  India  rubber  as  a  component  material,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  valued  at  not  over  fifty  cento  per  pound,  forty  per  centum 


Act,  felts  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  all  the  foregoing  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  includ- 
ing those  having  India  rubber  as  a  component  material,  valued  at  above  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cento  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  valued  at  less  than  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cento  per  pound,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

285.  On  cloaks,  aolmans,  iacketo,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outoide  garmento  for 
ladies'  and  children's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar  description  or  used  for  like  pur- 
poses, and  on  knit  wearing  apparel,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

286.  On  weobings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons, 
fHnges,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  laces,  embroideries,  head 
nets,  nettings  and  veilings,  buttons,  or  barrel  butt4>ns,  or  buttons  of  other  forms, 
for  tassels  or  ornamento,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  nonelastic,  made 
of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  component 
material,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

287.  Aubusson,  Axminster,  Moquette,  and  Chenille  carpeto,  figured  or  plain,  car- 
peto  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descrip- 
tion, and  oriental,  Berlin,  and  other  similar  rugs,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

288.  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpeto,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpeto 
or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

289.  Brussels  carpeto,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpeto  or  carpeting  of  like  charac- 
ter or  description,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

290.  Velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpeto,  figured  or  plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or 
otherwise,  and  all  carpeto  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
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291.  Tapefttry  Brussels  carpets,  Aipired  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of 
like  character  or  description,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  forty-two  and  one- 
balf  per  centam  ad  valorem. 

292.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Venetian  carpets,  thirty-two  and 
one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

293.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  oarpets,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

294.  Dmggets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  felt  carpeting,  figured 
or  plain,  thirty  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

21^.  Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  composed  in  part  of  either, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

296.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art  sqnares,  and 
other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein 
imposed  on  carpets  or  caipetings  of  like  character  or  description. 

297.  The  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty  herein  provided  for  manufactures  of  wool 
shall  take  efifect  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

*  •.  •  »  •  •  • 

685.  All  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  go^t,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 
and  all  wool  and  hair  on  the  skin,  noils,  yam  waste,  card  waste,  bur  waste,  sliibbing 
waste,  roviuff  waste,  ring  waste,  and  all  waste,  or  rags  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  all  the  foregoing  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for. 

THE  WOOL-TARIFF   BILL  AS  ASKED   FOR   BY  THE   NATIONAL  WOOL- 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  JANUARY,  1897. 

A  BILL  to  lery  and  collect  daties  on  wool,  hair,  sheep,  cotton,  and  other  fibers. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paia  upon  all  wooU,  cotton,  hairs,  and  other  fibers  and  sheep  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  mentioned  in  Soheaule  K,  herein  contained,  the  rales  of 
duties  which  are,  by  said  schedule  and  paragraphs,  respectively  prescrioed,  namely. 

Schedule  K.— Wool. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  llama,  and  other  like  animals,  shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  dnties  to  be  onarged  thereon,  into  the  following 
claxses: 

First.  Class  one,  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  and  including 
all  other  wools  having  any  admixture  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down 
clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character,  with  anv  of  the  preceding,  including 
»och  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  irom  Buenos 
Ajres,  New  Zealand,  Australasia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated. 
Also  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or 
other  like  combing  wools,  having  any  admixture  of  English  blood,  immediate  or 
rpniote,  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  ana  also  all  China  wools,  and 
Bimilar  wools,  and  all  hair  of  the  oamel,  scat,  alpaca,  llama,  and  other  like  animals. 

Second.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Val- 
paraiso, native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like 
character,  from  Tnrkev,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improved 
wools  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  not  including  any  wools  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
But  DO  wool  shall  oe  deemed  of  this  class  because  imported  from  the  places  named. 

Third  .From  the  standard  samples  of  all  wools  and  hair,  which  are  now  or  may 
be  liereafter  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  under 
fhe  anthoritv  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  selected  under  his  direction 
the  atandards  for  the  classification  of  wools  under  this  act,  and  he  shall  have  the 
nnthority  to  renew  these  standards  and  to  make  such  additions  to  them  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  required,  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  standards  in  other 
cQBtom-houses  of  the  United  States  when  they  may  be  needed. 

Foarth.  Whenever  wools  of  class  two  shall  have  been  improved  by  the  admixture 
nf  Merino,  or  English,  or  other  blood,  or  by  domestication,  or  breeding,  from  their 
<)nginal  native  character,  such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  as  class 
one,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fifth.  The  duty  on  all  wools  and  hair  which  shall  be  imported,  washed  or  other- 
wise cleansed,  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected if  imx)orted  unwashed ;  and  the  duty  on  all  wools  and  hair  which  shall  be 
{mported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed. 

8ixth.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the 

\^?  without  any  cleansing — that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed  wools 
BQall  he  considered  such  as  nave  been  washed  with  cold  water  on  the  sheep's  back, 
ftnd  Australasian  wools,  and  wools  of  similar  light  shrinkage  in  scouring,  having  any 
i^^inixiure  of  merino  blood,  as  shorn  from  the  sheep's  back  without  washing,  shall 
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be  deemed  washed  wool.    Wool  washed  or  cleansed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the 
sheep's  back,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  considered  as  sconred  wool. 

And  all  woold  having  less  than  twelve  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other 

foreifl:n  matter,  shall  be  deemed  scoured,  and  wools  having  any  a^ixtnreof  Merino 

y  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  and  having  less  than  60  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt, 

or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  washed,  and  all  other  wools  having  lesethan 

25  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other  foreig[n  matter,  shall  be  deem^  washed. 

Seventh.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition, 
or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  coudition  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  duty,  or  which  has  been  skirted,  sorted,  or  otherwise  increased  in  value  by  Uie 
releotion  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece  or  otherwise,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

If  any  bale  or  package  of  wool  or  hair  specified  in  this  act  imported  as  of  any 
specified  class,  or  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any  specified  claes, 
shall  contain  any  wool  or  hair  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  so  speci- 
fied, the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  chargeable 
on  wool  or  hair  of  ihe  class  subject  to  such  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale  or 
package  be  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  wool,  hair,  or  other 
material  of  any  class  speciflea  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  contain  any  admixture  of 
any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of  any  other  material,  the  whole  bale  or  package 
shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon  any  article  in 'said  bale  or 
package. 

Eighth.  The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  twelve  cents 
^     per  pound,  and  upon  all  wools  or  hair  of  the  second  class,  eight  ceuts  per  pound. 

Ninth.  Wools  and  hair  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other  wools  and  hair, 
the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  but  the  quantity  shall  include  all,  without  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  staple. 

Tenth.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals, 

in  the  form  of  roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair,  which  have  been 

advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or 

X     scoured  condition,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 

duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Eleventh.  On  noils,  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  and  rags  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  on  top  waste,  burr  wsiste,  slubbing  waste,  carded  waste,  roving  waste,  ring 
waste,  yam  waste,  gametted  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  and  on  carbonized  wools,  and  on  clippings  and  other  pieces  of  textile  fabrics 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  the  duty  shall  be  30  cents  per  pound. 

Twelfth.  On  cattle  aud  calf  hair  and  other  animal  fibers  not  herein  nor  elsewhere 
specified  the  duty  shall  be  15  ceuts  per  pound. 

Thirteenth.  On  the  wool  and  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  and  other  like  animal  fibers 
the  duty  shall  be  50  cents  per  pound. 

Fourteenth.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  sheep  and  lambs 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  except  as  hereinafter  proviaed,  the  rates  of  duty 
following:  On  mutton  sheep,  two  dollars  per  bead:  on  stock  sheep  other  than  bucks 
and  on  lambs,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  heaa;  on  bucks,  including  lambs  for 
stock  sheep,  three  dollars  per  head. 

Fifteenth.  Any  animal  imported  specially  for  breeding  purposes  shall  be  admitted 
tn^\  Provided,  that  no  such  animal  shall  be  admittea  nee  unless  pure  bred  of  a 
recognized  breed,  and  duly  registered  in  the  book  of  record,  established  for  that 
breed :  And  provided  further,  that  certificate  of  such  record  and  of  the  pedigree  of 
such  animal  shall  be  produced  and  submitted  to  the  customs  officer,  duly  authenti- 
cated by  the  proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together  with  the  affidavit  of 
the  owner,  agent,  or  importer  that  such  animnl  is  the  identical  animal  described  in 
said  certificate  of  recora  and  pedigree.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescri be 
such  regulations  as  may  be  required  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  provided,  also,  that  for  the  period  of  two  years  fh>m  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  native  Mexican  ewes  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Sixteenth.  On  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  commencing  one  year  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  duty  prescribed  in  this 
act  shall  be  annually  increased  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  four  years  on  unwashed 
wools  and  hair,  and  1  cent  on  washfld,  and  1^  cents  on  scoured  wools  and  hair. 

Seventeenth.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  duties  on  Peruvian  cotton,  other- 
wise called  vegetable  wool,  15  cents  i>er  pound,  and  on  other  raw  cottons  2  cents  per 
pound. 

PMICE8  OF  WOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  18U  TO  1896,  INCLUSIVE. 

The  following  prices  of  wool  in  the  United  States  from  1824  to  1896,  inclusive,  are 
taken  f^om  Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  Wool,  by  Worthington  C.  Fold,  Chief  or  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department. 
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Pricr  pbx  POUin>  of  Fnne,  Mbdium,  and  Coarsb  Washed  Clothing  Fleucs 

WOOI^  KTC.y  IH  THK  NSW  TORK  MaRKKT  FOR  THB  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  APRIL, 
JULT,  ANB   OCTOaXR,  IK  THB  QlYBN  YbaBS.'    (CDRRKNCT  PBICBS  FROM  1S62  TO 

187S.) 

[From  Hftocw  A  Anrj*B  Anniud  Wool  Ctronlcr.] 
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8UMitie$  0f  carpet  milU,  1860-1890. 
[United  State*  Censoa.] 


Teaia. 

Knm. 
berof 
eetab- 
Uah. 
menta. 

CapitaL 

Mitcella- 

neouaex- 

penaea. 

Average 
number  of 

Total  wmgee. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terialauaed. 

Valne  of 
prudncto. 

I860 

116 
218 

215 
105 
178 

4,721,768 

12,540.760 

21,468,587 

a88,208,842 

6,186 
6,681 
12.008 
*/0,871 
20.121 

11,246,560 
1,545,602 
4,681,718 
6,885,218 

11.688,U6 

13,075,602 
4,417.066 
18,577,003 
18.064.877 
28.644.006 

96,401,234 

I860 

7, 857,  636 

1670 

21.761,573 
81,792,8U2 
47,770.193 

1880 

liOO 

**'$i,*8io,'44i* 

a  Thla  amoont  doea  not  Inelnde  tka  yalne  of  "  hired  property.** 

In  the  preoent  ceoens  there  hae  been  oeonred  a  closer  snbdiTlsion  of  the  nnmber  of 
looms  employed  npon  eftoh  variety  of  carpets  than  has  heretofore  been  made.  The 
number  of  ingrain  power  looms  has  increased  firom  1,873  to  4,214;  the  number  of 
bmsaels  xK>wer  looms  from  756  to  1,224,  and  the  number  of  tapestry  brussels  looms 
from  547  to  1,498. 

There  has  been  an  increased  production  from  this  increased  weaying  machinery 
Tery  nearlv  commensnrate  with  the  enlarged  capacity  thus  indicated,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  relative  quantities  of  the  different  varieties  of  car- 
pets mannfaotored  in  1890  and  1880  are  set  forth  in  detail: 

CARPSTS. 


Taara. 

Total  ear. 
peta(mn- 
ningyarda). 

Ingrain, 

2-ply  (squaare 

yarda). 

Ingrain, 

S-ply  (square 

yarda). 

Ingrain 

art 
(aqnare 
y*rda). 

Venetian 
(moing 
yarda). 

Body 
bruAsela 
(mnning 
ywda). 

Tapeatry 
bruaaela 

(ranning 
yarda]. 

(mnning 
yards). 

1800... 
1880... 

74,770.010 
80,2821684 

82,018,660 
21,086,484 

8,251.868 
862,304 

558,518 

'i'084,'20i' 

6,245,465 
4,077,100 

28.205.8a 
0,441.105 

2,482.128 
60,000 

Tears. 

Wilton 
(mnning 
yarda). 

Azminater 
(running 
yarda). 

Moqnette 
(running 
yarda). 

Smyrna 
(square 
y*rda.) 

Cottage 
(aqnare 
yarda). 

Dntch 
(square 
yarda). 

Bag 
(aquM 
yarda). 

AUotber 
(aqnmre 
yards). 

1800... 

1,090,101 
157,620 

870,841 

8,108,186 

127,177 

71,810 
157,005 

1.812,818 

1880... 

241,220 

12,000 

The  ordinary  ingrain  carpet  width  is  1  yard,  bnt  other  carpets  are  usually  made 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  width.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  about  90  per 
cent  in  the  production  of  carpets. 

The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs  and  art  squares  is  even  greater  than  in 
carpets.  In  1880  the  census  reported  the  manufacture  of  40,000  separate  druggets. 
In  1890  the  druggets  are  reported  in  square  yards,  of  which  there  were  108,268  square 

Jrards  manufactured.  In  rugs  of  all  descriptions  there  were  made  in  1880, 47,630,  and 
n  1890, 1,563,308.  Many  of  our  largest  manufacturers  turned  their  machinery  largely 
to  the  making  of  rugs,  in  response  to  the  popular  taste  for  partially  cohered  floors. 
The  greater  part  of  this  manufacture  was  of  the  cheaper  grades,  but  the  product 
also  contained  many  rugs  of  a  very  high  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  com- 
mendable for  the  skill  and  taste  displayed  in  coloring  and  pattern.  While  these 
American  rugs  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  eastern  hand-made  rugs,  which  remain 
unrivaled  by  the  products  of  machine  manufacture,  they  easily  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  similar  work  done  in  Europe. 

8taiUHe9  of  earpeU  manufaotured  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1860 


Kumber 
of  estab- 

liah. 
menu. 

Capital 
inrested. 

Raw  maieriala  need. 

Cost  of  raw 
materiaL 

United  Statea. 

Pounds  of 
wool. 

Pounds  of 
eotton. 

Ponnda  of 
flax. 

Total  in  United  SUtea. . . . 

218 

$4,721,768 

8,848,601 

805.000 

800.000 

H.  417. 986 

WOOL. 
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StaiUtic$  of  carpeU  manufactured  in  the  United  Statee,  0(0.— Gontinned. 


Uoitod  States. 


a 


Total  in  TTnited  States. . . 


Number  of 

banda 
employed. 


Male. 


3,910 


Fe- 
male. 


2,771 


Annual 
cost  of 
labor. 


$1,545,892 


Annual  value  of 
products. 


In  1860. 


$7,857,636 


In  1850. 


Per 


in- 
crease. 


$5,402,634 


Yards  of 
carpetine 
pToducea. 


13,285,921 


Aver- 
age 
value 

yard. 


Centa. 
59 


The  United  States  by  specified  industries,  1870. 


Mechanical  and  maanfacturing  industries. 


Csrpets,rae.... 

Carpets,  otfier  than  rag., 


Capital. 

Wages. 

MateriaU. 

Pro<lucts. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

310, 744 
12, 540, 750 

141, 148 
4,681,718 

498,595 
13,577,993 

1,005,327 
21, 761, 573 

Prices  of  wool  in  Philadelphia  market,  1S90  to  1896, 

(I*rom  summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

reported  by  Coates  Brothers.] 


Kinda  of  wool. 


OHIO,  PENNSTLyANIA.  AND 
WB9T  VIBGIHIA  FLKBCE, 
WASHED. 

XX  and  above 

X 

Uedium 

Oasrter  blood 

Common  and  ootted 

SEW  TORE,  MICHIGAN,  IN- 
DUNA,  AND  WISCONSIN 
FLBBCE,  WASHED. 


XX. 

X. 


Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted . . 


COXBINO     AND     DELAINE 
FLBECB. 


Wssbed,  fine  delaine.. 

Wsahed,  medium 

Washed,  low 

Washed,  coarse 

Unwashed,  medium. . . 
ruwBshed,)o  w  and  coarse 
Unwashed,  braid 


UNWASHED. 

Light  and  bright. 

yine 

Medium 

Low  medium 

Coaneorbuny 


1890. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec 


OU.  Ctt. 

32-35  32-35 

31-32  31-32 

37-38  37-38 

35-36  35-36 

28-30  28-30 


30-31,  30-31   30-31 


28-30 
36-37 
3&-36 


Cts. 
32-35 
31-32 
37-38 


28-30 


28-30   28-30 

3e-37 

35-36 


33-36  33-36 
38-40  38-40 
36-38<  36-38 
32-34  32-34 
38-30  28-30 
25-27  26-27 


Cts. 
33-34 
31-32 
37-38 


35-36  35-36 


28-30 


Cfts. 

32-34 

31-32 

3e-38 

34-35 


OU.     Ota.     Ota. 
33-35   33-35   32-33 
31-33   31-33   30-32 


37-39 
35-36 


28-30  28-30 


35-361  35-36 
28-30  28-30 


30-3i;  30-31  30-32 
28-30  28-29!  29-30 
35-37|  36-37 
34-351  34-35 
28-30   28-30 


33-36  33-36  33-36 

38-40  38-40  3»-40 

3a-38  36-38  36-38 

32-33  32-33  32-33 

28-30  28-30  28-30 

2^-27  25-27  25-27 


37-39  36-3 
36-37   34-35 
28-30  28-30 


30-31; 


Ota.     Ota. 
32-33   32-34 
30-32  31-32 


36-37 
34-35 
2»-30 


29-:i0  2H-30 

36-38  35-:JG 

35-36  33-35 

28-30  28-30 


29-30   29-.'50   29-30 


36-38 
35-36 
30-32 


•tal 


3.'»-37  35-37 

38-41  38-41. 

36-38  30-38 

32-33  32-33 

29-32  30-32 

25-27  25-27 


28-.30I  38-30 
35-30  35-37 
33-35'  34-35 
28-30   30-32 


Ota. 
33-35 
32-33 
37-39 


OU. 
32-35 
31-32 
37-39 


36-38,  36-38 
32-34.  30u33 


30-31  30-31 

29-30  29-30 

37-:W  37-38 

36-37  36-37 

30-33  30-33 


20-22  20-22  20-22  20-22   19-21   20-24  20-23 

26-29;  26-29  26-29  26-29   26-28   27-29  27-30 

25-27,  25-27   25-27  2^-27  25-26  25-27   25-27 

20-25J  20-251  20-25  20-25,  20-23|  20-23.  20-23 


33-36  33-36  34-36 
38-39  38-39'  3a^0 
35-30   35-30   36-37 


30-33 
28-30 
25-26 


19-22 
26-28 
24-28 
20-22 


30-^t3  32-34 
28-30  28-30 
25-26,  25^26 


35-38 
40^3 
37-39 
34-36 
30-33 


35-37 
40-42 
37-38 
34-36 
,  30-32 
20-29  20-28 
23-25  23-25 


19-22  20-22  21-23  20-22 
26-28  27-28  28-30:  27-29 
24-26  24-26  26-28,  2^-27 
20-22]  20-22|  20-24]  20-23 
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Prices  of  wool  in  Philadelphia  market,  1890  io  1896— ConiAnued. 


Kinds  of  wool. 


UNWA8HKi>— oontiiiued. 
Dark  colored. 


1890. 


Jan.  I  Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  Jane.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Not.   Deo. 


14-ie 

17-20 


Light,  fine 

Heavy,  line 

Medium I  18-20 

Fine  medium \  20-22 

Coane i  16-18 


OOLOKADO. 

Medium  and  fine,  choice. 
Medium  and  fine,  heavy . 
Common  and  quarter 

blood 

(yoarae,  carpet 

MEW  KKZICAir. 

Choice  improved 

Partly  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 

Coarse,  carpet,  h««vy  or 

sandy 

Black 

TBZAS. 

Fine,  12  months 

Medium,  12  months 

Coarse,  12  months 

Fine,  6  and  8  montlis 

Medium,  6  and  8  months. 
Coarse,  6  and  8  months . . . 

MONTAKA. 

Unwashed,  fine,  bright. . . 
Unwashed,  medium, 

bright 

Unwashed,  coarse,  brigh  t . 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy,  or  short 


Ofar. 

14-16 

17 

18-20 

20-22 

1^18 


22-25  22-25 
16-20    16-20 


19-20.  18-19 
16-17;  16-17 


21-24  21-1 
18-20   18-20 
16-17|  16-17 


Ct$.      OU. 

14-16  14-16 
17-201  17-20 
18-20|  18-20 
20-22  20-22 
16-18   16-18 


22-24 
16-20 


22-24 
16-20 


1&-19   18-19 
16-171  16-17 


21-23  21-23 
18-20  18-20 
16-17   16-17 


14-16'  14-16  14-16 
15-17   15-17   15-17 


UTAH  AND  WTOMINO. 

Unwashed,  light,  fine 

Unwashed,  heavy,  fine . . . 
Unwashed,  fine  medium . . 
Unwashed,  selected  me- 
dium  

Unwashed,  low 

TUB  WASHED. 

Choice,  selected 

Fair,  ordinary 

Coarse 

PULLED. 

City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs 

Western  super  and  lambs . 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


19-22 


22-24 

18-20 


OtM 

14-16 
17-19 
18-20 
20-24 
1^18 


22-24 
16-20 


18-19 
16-17 


21-23 
18-20 
16-17 


14-16   14-16 
1^-17   16-17 


CU.      OU.     OU, 

17-20'  17-20  16-18 
14-16  14-1«|  13-15 
22-241  22-24  2&-22 
20-221  18-22  18-20 


16-18  16-18  16-18   16-18 


22-25 
16-20 


18-19 
16-17 


22-24 
19-21 
16-17 

14-16 
lS-17 


20-23   20-23  20-23  20-23  20-22  20-22 

23-26   23-26  23-26  23-26  2^-26  23-26 

18-20   18-20  lg.20>  18-20   18-20  18-20 

18-20   18-20,  18-20  18-20   17-19  17-20 

20-22   18-22|  18-22  18-22   lft-23  18-24 

15-18]  16-18,  16-18  15-18i  16-18  15-18 


18-22,  lft-22   18-22 


18-20;  18-20 
16-20  16-20   16-20 


21-24   21-24 

18-20 


18-21 
15-18 
18-22 

22-24 
20-22 


38-40 
36-38 


27-30 
32-34 
26-30 

18-25 


16-20 


18-22   18-22 


21-24   22-25 
18-20,  18-20 


16-20:  16-20 


18-20  18-20  18-20  18-20 
15-18  15-18  15-18  15-18 
18-22   18-22   18-20   18-20 


21-23'  21-23 
19-21    1»-21 


38-40  37-40 
36-38  35-37 
33-36;  32-35 


20-22 
1»-21 


37-40 
35-37 
32-35 


20-22 
19-21 


37-40 
36-37 
32-35 


27-30   25-28   25-28   25-28 


32-34   30-33 
25-28   26-28 


18-25   18-22 


30-33 
25-28 


18-22 


30-:« 
26-28 


18-22 


22-25 

1^20 


lg-20 
1^17 


cu, 

1^18 
13-16 
20-22 
18-20 


21-24 
15-18 


18-20 
16-17 


22-24  20-28 
19-211  18-20 
16-17  1^17 


14-16 
15-17 


14-16 
14-16 


20-22  19-21 

24-26  22-24 

lft-20  17-20 

17-20  16-20 

18-24  18-22  18-22 

16-18  14-17^4-17 


21-24 
15-18 


18-20 
16-17 


20-23 
ia-20 
16-17 

14-16 
14-16 


19-21 
22-24 
17-20 
1^20 


20-22 
24-26 


18-20 
22-24 


18-20   17-20 
16-20   14-18 


18-20  18-20 
15-18;  14-16 
18-21   18-21 


21-24 
1»-21 


21-24 
19-21 


18-20 


22-24 
17-20 


14-18 


18-201  18-20 
14-16  14-16 
17-20  17-20 


20-22 
17-20 


20^22 
17-20 


37-40  37-40  37-38  37-38 
35-371  36-371  34-36  34-36 
32-35,  32-35   30-33'  90-38 


28-30 
30-34 
26-28 

18-22 


2g-30 
30-34 
27-30 

18-22 


27-30  27-30 
30-32  30-32 
25-28'  26-28 

18-22   18-22 


Oto.     Oto. 

1^18  18-10 
lS-15  1&-17 
20-22  21-24 
18-20,  18-20 
16-18  18-22 


21-24  22-25 


15-18  17-30 

lft-20  20-22 
16-17  18.20 


16-17 


14-16 
14-16 


20-23  22-24 
18-20  20-22 


19-90 


16-18 
15-17 


19-21  20-24 
22-24  22-26 
17-20  17-20 


16-20 
18-22 
14-17 


18-20 


22-24 

17-20 


14-18 


20-23 
17-20 


37-88 
34-36 
30-83 


27-30 
30-32 
25-28 

18-22 


18-22 
18-24 
14-17 


10-21 


22-25 
17-20 


16-20 


18-90  18-90 
14-16  15-18 
18-90  19-22 


8ft.40 
35-88 
82-35 


28-30 
82-35 


Oto. 

17-19 
14-16 
21-23 
18-20 
lS-22 


92-25 
16-20 


90-31 
lB-90 


21-23 
20-21 
18-20 

16-18 

16-17 


20-23 
22-94 
17-20 
18-20 
18-92 
14-17 


19-21 


22-24 

17-20 


16-20 


18-90 
14-16 
18-21 

21-23 


22-24 
18-20  18-20 


35-38 
82^ 


28-30 


20-22  20-29 


WOOL. 


1483 


Price  of  wool  in  PhiUtdelphia  market,  1890  to  i^^— Con  tinned. 


Kinds  of  wool. 


1891. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.  I  Nov.   Dec 


OHIO,  PEH378TLVA2ILA,  AND 
WKT  yiBOIKlA  FLBBCE, 
WASHED. 

I  eta. 

XXand above ,  32-34 

X I  31-32 

Hedinm \  37-38 


Onarterblood 36-37 

Common  and  cotted 30-33 


SIW  TORE,  mCHIOAN,  IN- 
DIAKA,  AND  WISCONSIN 
rUmCB,  WASHKD. 

XX 

X 

Medinm 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

OOMBDrO  AND  DELAINS 
WlSMCtL. 

Waabed,  fine  delaine 

Waabed.  medium 

Washed,  low 

Washed,  coarse 

Unwasbed,  medinm 

TJnwaabed,  low  and  coarse 
Unwasbed,  braid 


CtM.       019. 

32-34   32-34 


30-32 
37-38 
36-37 
30-33 


29-30  29-30 
28-29  28-29 
36-381  36-38 
35-36  35-36 
30-32   30-32 


UKWA8HKD. 

Light  and  bright. 

Fine 

Uedinm 

Low  medinm 

Coarse  or  bnrry 


Dark  eolored. 


Light,  fine 

Heary,  fine 

Hediam 

Fine  medinm 

Coarse lft-22  18-22 


34-37 
39-41 
36-38 
34-35 
30-32 


30-32 
37-38 
36-37 
30-33 


Ct».     Ota. 
32-34  32-34 
30-32i  30-32 


Ota. 

32-34 

30-32 


Ota. 

31-33 

29-31 


37-38  37-38  37-38,  36-37 
36-37  36-37  35-37i  34-35 
30-33   30-33   30-33   28-31 


29-30  29-30   29-30 


34-37  35-37 

40-42  40-42 

36-38  37-38 

34-35  34-35 


28-29   28-29 
86-38 
36-36 
30-32 


35-36 
30-32 


22-24 


30-32 
26-28 
22-24 


20-22  20-22 

27-29  27-29 

25-27  25-27 

20-23  20-23 


17-19  17-19 
14-16  14-16 
21-23|  21-23 
18-20!  18-20 


COLORADO. 

Medinm  and  fine,  cboice^ 
Medinm  and  fine,  beavy. . 
Common  and  quarter 

blood 

Coarse,  carpet 

NEW  KBXICAN. 

Choice  improved 

Partly  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  ligbi 

Coarse,  carpet,  heary  or 

sandy 

Black 

TEXAS. 

Fine,  12  montbs 

Medium,  12  months 

Coarse.  12  months 

Fioe,  6  and  8  montbs 

Medium,  6  and  8  montbs . 
Coarse,  6  and  8  months . . . 

MONTANA. 

Unwasbed,  fine,  briebt. . . 
TJnwaebed,     medinm, 

bright 

Unwasbed,  coarse,  bright 
Unwashed,  dark  oolorec, 

heavy  or  abort 


22-25   22-25 
16-20   16-20 


20-21   20-21 
17-19   17-19 


21-23  21-23 

20-21  20-21 

17-19  17-19 

15-17  15-17 

15-17  15-17 


20-24 
22-26 
18-20 
18-22 
20-23 
14-18 


22-24 
17-20 
18-20 
18-22 
14-17 


18-20 


21-23 
17-20 


16-20 


18-20 


21-23 
17-20 


16-20 


80-32 


22-24 


2C-22 
27-29 
26-27 
20-23 


17-19 
14-16 
21-23 
18-20 
18-22 


16-18 


20-21 
17-18 


21 

20-21 

16-18 


36-37 
40-42 
37-38 
34-35 
•JO-32 
26-28 


20-22 
27-29 
26-27 
20-23 


17-19 
14-16 
21-23 
18-20 
18-22 


22-25 
16-18 


20-21 
17-18 


21-23 
20-21 
16-18 


15-16   15-16 
15-17   15-17 


20-23 
23-25 
18-20 
17-20 
20-22 
15-18 


20-23 
23-25 
18-20 
17-20 
20-22 
15-18 


18-20  18-20 

21-23  21-23 

17-20  17-20 

16-20  10 


28-29 
36-38 
35-36 
30-32 


35-37 
40-42 
37-38 
34-35 
30-32 
26-28 
22-24 


20-22 
27-29 
25-27 
20-23 


17-19 
14-16 
21-23 
18-20 
18-22 


22-25 
10-18 


20-21 
17-18 


21-23 
20-21 
17-18 

15-16 
15-17 


Ota.     eta.  Ota.  '  Ota.     Ota. 

30-32   30-32  30-32   30-32   30-32 

29-30  29-30  29-30,  29-30   28-30 

35-:{6  :}5-;{6:  35-30!  35-36  35-36 

33-34   33-34  33-34   34-35!  34-35 

28-29!  29-31  30-32   30-32   30-32 


29-31   29-30  28-29   28-29 


28-30  27-29  27-28 


36-37,  35-36 
35-36  33-35 
30-32  28-30 


35-37  34-36 

38-40  38-31 

3e-38  35-3" 

33-35  32-35 


30-32 


20-28  25-27 


22-24 


30-31 


21-23 


20-22  19-21 

28-30  20-20 

25-27  24-26 

20-23  18-22 


17-19  16-18 

14-16  14-16 

20-23  20-22 

18-20  17-19 

18-22  18-20 


22-25 
16-18 


19-20 
17-18 


21-23 
19-20 
10-17 


22-24 
15-18 


18-20 
16-1 


20-22 

18-20 
16-17 


34-:« 
32-34 
27-29 


33-35 
37-39 
35-36 
32-35 
29-30 
25-26 
21-23 


27-28 
34-35 
32-34 
28-30 


28-29   28-30  28-30 


27-28 
34-35 
32-34 
29-31 


27-28  27-28 
34-35  34-36 
33-34  33-34 
80-31-  30-31 


33-35   33-35   34-35 
37-39i  37-39'  38-.39 


35-36' 
32-35 
29-30 
25-26 
21-23 


19-21  19-22 
25-271  25-27 
23-25  23-25 
18-21    18-21 


16-18  10-18 
14-16  14-16 
20-22|  20-22 


16-18 
14-16 
20-22 
17-191  17-19   17-19 
18-20   18-20    lft-20 


35-36 
32-35 
29-30 


25-26  25-26; 


21-23 


19-22 
25-27 
23-25 

18-21 


35-36, 
32-35 
29-30| 


22-23 


19-22 
26-28 
24-26 
18-21 


10-18 
14-16 
20-22 
17-19 
18-20 


22-24   22-25   22-25   22-2,1 
15_18;  15-18    15-18,  15-18 


18-20 
10-17 


20-22 
18-20 
16-17 


15-16   14-16   14-16 
15-17    14-16   14-16 


20-23  20-22  20-22 
23-25  23-25  23-24 
18-20   18-20   17-19 


17-20 
20-22 
15-18 


21-24 
18-22 


16-20 


17-20 
20-22 
15-18 


18-22 
21-24 


17-20 
20-21 
15-17 


18-20   18-20 
16-20-.  16-20 


18-20 
16-17 


33-35 
37-39 
34-.36 
32-34 
28-30 
25-26 
22-23 


19-21 
26-28 
24-26 
18-21 


16-18 
14-15 
19-21 
17-18 
17-20 


21-24 
15-18 


18-20    18-20    18-20 
16-17   16-17    16-17 


21-24  21-24 
18-20  18-20 
16-17   16-17 

I 
14-16   14-16 
14-16   14-16 


20-22   20-22   20-22 


23-24   23-24 
17-19    17-19 


17-20 
20-21 
15-17 


17-21 


21-24 
18-20 


16-20 


17-20 
20-21 
16-17 


17-21 


21-24 
18-20 


23-24 
17-19 
17-20 
20-21 
15-17 


17-21 


21-24 

18-20 


10-20 


21-24 
18-20 
16-17 


21-23 
17-20 
16-16 


14-16    14-16 
14-16   14-16 


20-22  20-22 

23-24  22-24 

17-19  17-19 

17-20  16-20 

20-21  18-20 

15-17  15-17 


17-21 


21-24 

18-20 


17-20 


21-23 
17-20 


16-20 


1484      SCHEDULE  K. — ^WOOL,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OP  WOOL. 
Price  of  wool  in  Pkiladslphin  market,  1890  to  /^d6— Continaed. 


Kinds  of  wool. 


UTAH  AND  WYOMING. 

Unwashed,  light,  fine 

Un  wanhed,  heavy,  fine . . . 
Unwashed,  fine  medinm  . 
Unwashed,  aelected,  me- 
dium   

Unwashed,  low 

TUB  WA8HKD. 

Choice,  selected 

Fair,  ordinary 

Coarse 

PULLBD. 

City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs 

Western  super  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


1891. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr,  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nor.  1  Dec. 


CU.  Cta. 

17-19  17-19 

14-16  14-ie 

18-20  lG-20 


2&-22 
18-20 


38-40 
35-38 
32-35 


28-30 
32-34 


20-22 


20-22 
18-20 


38-42 
36-38 
32-35 


28-30 
32-34 
28-30 

20-22 


OU. 

17-19 
14-18 
16-20 

20-22 
18-20 


38^2 
36-38 
32-35 


28-30 
32-35 


20-22 


CU.      CU. 

17-19  18-20 
14-16  14-16 
16-20:  18-22 

20-22<  22-24 
18-20  18-22  18-S2 


3S-42 
36-38 
32-35 


28-^ 
32-35 


20-22 


CU.  CU,  '  CU.      CU.  CU. 

18-20  17-20   17-20.  17-20  17-20 

14-16  14-16   14-16   14-16  14-16 

18-22  18-21   18-21   18-21!  18-21 


22-24 


38-42  38-42 
36-38  36-38 
32-35  32^5 


28-30 
32-35 
28-32 

20-22 


28-30 
30-33 
27-30 

16-20 


22-24  22-24 
lfr-21   1^21 


37-40 
34-37 
32-M 


37-40 
34-37 
32-34 


26-28  26-28 
30-33  30-33 
25-^ 

18-21 


22-24  22-24 
18-21   18-21 


37-40 
34-37 
32-34 


37-40 
34-37 
32-d4 


2ft-28  26-28 
30-33  30-33 
25-30 


19-22 


CU.      CU. 
17-20,  17-20 
14-16    14-16 
ia-21    lH-21 

22-24  21-23 


18-21 


37-10 
34-37 
32-34 


26-28 
30-33 
25-30 

19-22 


18-20 


36-38 
3^-36 
31-33 


28-32 
25-^ 


l»-22 


Kinds  of  wool. 


OHIO,  PKHHSTLVAIOA,  AND 
WEST  VIBOINIA  FLBSCE, 
WASHED. 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

NEW  TOBK,  MICHIGAN,  IN- 
DIANA, AND  WISCONSIN 
FLEECE,  WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

COMBING     AND     DELAINE 
FLEECE. 

Washed,  fine  delaine 

Washed,  medium 

Washed,  low 

Washed,  coarse 

Unwashed,  medinm 

Unwashed,     low    and 

coarse  

Unwashed,  braid 

UNWASHED. 

Light  and  bright. 


Fine , 

Medium 

Low  medium.... 
Coarse  or  bnrry. 


1892. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.  May.  June. '  July.  Aug.  Sept.   Oct.    Not.   Dec. 


CU. 

30-32 

28-30 

35-36 

84-35 

30-32 


28-30 
27-28 
34-35 
33-34 
30-31 


33-35 
37-39 
34-36 
32-34 


CU. 
20-32 


35-36 
34-35 
30-32 


CU. 
20-31 


CU. 

28-30 
27-28 
34-35i  34-35 
33-34  33-34 
30-32  30-32 


28-30  28-29 
27-28  26-28 
34-35;  33-34 
33-34,  32-33 
80-31   30-31 


33-35 
37-38 
34-36 
32-34 
28-30  27-29 


25-26 


Dark  colored. 


19-21 
26-28 
24-26 
18-21 


I 


Light,iine i  16-18 

HeaTy,flne 14-15 

Medinm I  19-21 

Finemedinm 17-18 

Oottse '  17-20 


25-26 


33-34 
36-38 
34-36 


27-28 
26-27 
33-34 
32-33 
30-31 


CU.      CU.  CU.      CU.  CU. 

27-30   2&-30  28-30  28-30  28-30 

27-28  27-28  27-28  27-28  27-28 

33-34   33-35  33-35   33-35  33-34 

32-33   33-34  33-34  33-34  32-33 

80-32  30-32  2&-31   28-31  28-30 


26-27 
25-26 
32-33 
32-:t8 
30-31 


32-34  31-33 

35-38  34-37 

34-36  33-35 

32-341  32-33  30-.W 

27-28  27-28  26-27 


26-26 
22-23 


19-21  18-20 
26-27!  25-26 
24-26  24-25 
18-22   18-22 


25-26 
22-23 


25-26 
21-23 


I 


27-28  27-28 

25-27  26-27 

33-34  33-34 

32-33  32-33 
30-31 


27-28  27-! 
25-27   25-27 
33-34  32-33 
32-33!  32-33 
28-30  28-39 


31-33   31-33  31-33  30-82 

35-37   35-37  35-37  34-35 

34-35   34-35  34-35   33-34 

30-33  30-;J3  30-33'  30-32 

26-28,  26-28  26-28  26-27 


26-27  20-27 
21-23  21-23 


18-20 


18-20  18-20  18-20 

25-26  25-26  25-27  26-27 

24-2r.  24-25  25-26  24-26 

18-22  18-22  18-22  18-22 


16-18  16-18  16-18  16-18  16-18 
14-15  14-15  14-15  14-15,  14-15 
19-21  19-21  19-211  10-211  19-22 
10-18;  16-18  16-18  16-18  16-18 
17-201  17-20.  17-20;  17-201  17-20 


16-18 
14-15 
19-22 
10-18 
17-20 


26-27'  25-26 
21-23  20-22 


19-21 
25-27 
24-26 
18-22 


16-18 
14-15 
19-22 
16-18 
17-20 


19-21 
25-26 
23-25 
18-21 


CU.     CU. 

28-30  29-30 
27-28  28-29 
33-34  83-34 
32-33  33-34 


OU. 

2&-30 

27-28 

33-;m 

33-34 
28-30  28-30  28-30 


27-28  27-28 
25-27,  26-28 
32-33!  32-34 
32-33  32-33 


30-32  30-32 
34-35;  34-36 


33-34;  33-35 
30-32|  30-32 
26-27  26-28 

25-26  25-27 
21-23  22-24 


10-21 
25-26 
23-26 
18-21 


10-18  16-18 
14-15  14-15 
19-22;  19-22 
16-18  16-18 
17-201  17-20 


19-21 
25-27 
24-26 
18-21 


16-18 
14-15 
20-22 
17-19 

la^ 


2(^28 
25-27 
32-.'W 
32-33 
28-30 


30-32 
34-36 
33-35 
30-32 
26-28 

25-27 
21-23 


19-21 
25-27 
24-26 
18-21 


10-18 
14-15 
20-22 
17-19 
18-20 


WOOL. 
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Kinds  of  wool. 


COLORADO. 

Medhun  and  fine,  ohoioe 
Medium  and  fine,  heavy 
Common   and  qoarter 


Ooane,earpei.. 


Cboioe  improved. ..... 

Partly  improved 

Coane,  carpet,  light. . . 
Coarse,  carpet,  heavy  or 

sandy 

Hack.. 

TSXAS. 

Tine.  12  months 

Medinm,  12  months 

Coarse,  12months 

Fine,  6  and  8  montha 

Hedimn,  6  and  8  months . . 
C(MiBe,6aiid8month8 

XORTAIIA. 

Unwashed,  fine,  bright. . . 
TJnwaahed,   medium, 

bright 

Unwashed,  coarse,  bright 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 


OTAH  AXD  WTOimfQ. 

Unwaslied,  light,  fine 

Unwashed,  heavy,  fine. . . 
Unwashed,  fine  medium . . 
Unwashed,  selected  me- 

dinm 

Unwashed,low 

TUB  WABHXD. 

Choice,  selected 

Pair,  ordinary 

Coarse 

PULLED. 

City  merino 

City  saper  and  lambs 

'Western  super  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


1802. 


Jan.    Feb. 'Kar.  Apr.   May.  June.  I  July. -Aug.   Sept  I  Oct.    Xov.    Dec. 


OU.     Oto.     OU. 
21-24   21-23  21-23 
1^18,  15-17   15-17 

18-20^  18-20  17-19 
18-17   18-17   16-17 


21-23 
17-20 
15-16 

14-15 
14-16 


20-22 
22-24 

17-19 
16-20 
18-20 
15-17 


17-20 


21-23 
17-20 


16-20 


17-20 
14-16 
18-21 

21-28 
18-20 


86-38 
33-36 
31-33 


28-32 
25-28 


10-22 


21-23  21-22 
17-191  17-19 
15>16|  15-16 

14-15;  14-15 
13-15   13-15 


20-21  20-21 
22-24  22-24 
17-19;  17-19 
16-20'  16-20 
18-20:  18-20 
15-17   15-17 


17-20  17-20 

21-23  21-23 

17-20  17 

15-18  15-18 


17-20  17-20 
14-16  14-16 
18-21'  18-21 

21-28  21-23 
18-20   18-20 


35-36,  85-36 
33-35  33-35 
81-33  31-33 


25-27  25-27 

28-30  28-30 

25-28  25-28 

19-22  19-22 


21-23 
15-17 

17-19 
16-17 


21-22 
17-19 
15-16 

13-15 
13-16 


Ot$. 
21-23 

15-17 

17-19 
16-1" 


21-22 
17-19 
15-16 


OU. 

21-28 
15-17 

17-19 
16-17 


21-22 
17-19 
15-16 


13-15   13-15 
13-15'  13-15 


20-21   18-20  18-20  18-20   18-20 

22-24  20-23  20-24   20-24   20-24 

17-19  17-19  17-19   17-19  17-19 

16-20,  14-18  14-18   14-18   14-18 

18-20   18-20  18-20   18-20,  18-20 

15-17   15-17  15-17   15-17   15-17 


21-23 
15-17 

17-19 
16-17 


21-22 
17-19 
15-16 

13-15 
12-15 


Ots. 

21-23 
15-17 


17-19   17-19 


16-17 


21-22 
17-19 
15-16 

13-15 
12-15 


17-20 


21-23 
17-20 


15-18 


17-20 
14-16 
18-21 

21-23 
18-20 


35-86 
33-35 
81-33 


17-18   17-20 


20-23  20-24 
17-20  17-20 


15-18   15-18 


17-20 
14-16 
17-20 

20-22 
18-20 


35-36 
33-35 
31-33 


17-20 
14-16 
18-20 

22-24 

18-20 


35-36 
33-35 
81-33 


25-27  25-27  25-27 
28-30  28-30  28-31 
25-28:  25-28  26-29 

l»-22   19-22'  19-22 

I  I 


17-20   17-20 


20-24  20-24 
17-20   17-20 


15-18   15-18 


17-20  17-20 

14-16  14-16 

18-20^  18-20 

2^24!  22-24 

18-20  18-20 


35-36 
83-35 
31-33 


3V^ 
33-35 
31-33 


25-27  25-27 
28-31!  28-31 
26-29   26,20 

19-22  16-20 


CU. 
21-23 

15-17 


16-18 


21-22 
17-19 
16-17 


CU. 

21-23 

15-17 


OU. 

21-23 

15-17 


17-19   17-19 
16-18   16-18 


21-22  21-22 
17-19  17-19 
16-17   1^17 


14-16   14-16 
18-15   18-15 


14-16 
13-15 


18-20  18-20  18-20 

20-23  20-23'  20-23 

16-18  16-18  16-18 

14-18  14-18  14-18 

18-20  18-20  18-20 

15-16  15-16  15-16 


17-20 


20-23 
17-20 


15-18 


17-20  17-20 


20-23   20-23 
17-20   17-20 


15-18   15-18    15-18 


16-18   16-18  16-18 

14-181  14-16  14-16 

18-20    18-20  18-20 

21-22   21-22  21-22 

18-201  18-20  18-20 


34-35,  34-35 
32-33'  32-33 
30-32   30-32 


23-25 
30-33 
26-29 


34-35 
82-33 
30-32 


23-25  23-25 
30-33  30-33 
26-29  26-29 


18-20   18-20   18-20 


CU. 

21-28 

15-17 

17-19 
16-17 


21-22 
17-19 
16-17 

14-16 
13-15 


18-20 
20-28 
16-18 
14-18 
18-20 
15-16 


17-20 


20-23 
17-20 


16-18 
14-16 
18-20 

21-22 
18-20 


34-35 
32-33 
30-32 


23-25 
30-33 
26-29 

18-20 


Kinds  of  wool. 


OHIO,  POnVSTLTANIA,  AlTD 
WIST  YIBOIKIA  FLBBCE, 
WAfiHXD. 

XX  and  above 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

HIW  TOBK,  MICHIQAK,  IH- 
DIABA,  AND  WieCOHSUf 
rLEBCB,  WA8HBD. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Oonunonaa^jtoottQcl 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  June.  July. :  Aug.  Sept.  |  Oct.    Nov.    Dec. 


OU. 


27-28 
33-34 
33-34 
28-30 


26-28 
25-27 
32-34 


28-80 


OU. 


28-29 


OU. 

31-32 

20-30 


34-36,  35-36 
34-35  34-35 
30-32  30-32 


27-29 
26-28 
83-85 
88-34 
30-32 


28-30 
27-28 
34-35 
33-34 
30-32 


CU, 

31-32 

29-30 


OU. 
30-31 
28-30 


35-36  34-35 
34-85  3.V34 


30-32   29-30   26-28  24-25  28-24   20-22   20-22 


28-30 
27-28 
34-35 
33-34 
30-32 


27-29 
26-28 
83-34 
32-33 
28-80 


OU. 

2^-29 

26-27 

31-32 

:<0-32 


25-26 
24-25 


I 


OU, 
24-25 


CU, 

23-25 


CU. 

22-25 

21-22 


23-24  22-23 

27-28  26-28  25-26[  24-25 

26-27   25-26;  24-25  24-25 


26-27 
25-26 
30-32 
30-31 
26-28 


23-25 
22-23 
26-27 
25-26 
24-25 


23-24 
21-23 
26-27 


21-23 
20-22 
24-25 


25-26  23-24 
22-24|  18-22 


21-22 
19-21 
23-25 
23-24 
18-22 


OU. 

22-25 

21-22 


24-25  24-25 


24-25 
20-22 


21-22 
19-21 
23-24 
23-24 
18-22 


OU. 

22-25 

21-22 


24-25 
20-22 


21-22 
19-21 
23-24 
23-24 
18-29 
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1893. 


Kinds  of  wool. 


COMBDfO     AJTD     DKLAINS 
FLEECE. 

Washed,  fine  delaine 

AV  ashed,  medium 

AVa«bed,  low , 

"Washed,  coarse 

I^n  washed,  mediam 

Unwashed,  low  medium . 
Unwashed,  braid 


Jan.    Feb.  !  Mar.  j  Apr.  |  May  '  June.' July.  I  Aug. 


I 


CU.  I 
30-32i 
34-36' 
33-35 
30-32 
26-28 
25-27 
21-23 


CU. 

31-33 

35-87 1 

35-381 

32-33 

27-28 

26-27 

22-24 


OU. 

31-33 

35-37| 

35-36, 

32-33 

27-29" 

20-27 

22-24 


Ot$.  I 
31-33' 
35-37 
35-36 
32-33 
27-29 
26-27, 
22-24 


tTNWASHBD.  i 

Light  and  bright.        \ 

Fine |  19-21, 

Medium |  25-27i 

Lowmedinm I  24-26! 

Coarse  or  hurry lS-21 

I 
Dark  colored.  | 

Light,  fine '  16-18, 

Ht«avy,  fine 14-15 

Medium i  20-221 

Fine  medium 17-19 

Coarse ■  18-20 


CU. 

30-32 

35-36 

34-35 

31-32 

27-28 

25-26 

21-23 


CU 

2^-30 

32-34 


CU. 

25-27' 

28-30. 


31-32;  27-28 
30-31  25-26 
24-25'  21-23 
23-24'  20-21 
20-21    18-20 


CU. 

24-26 

27-28 

26-27 

23-25 


Sept. 


CU. 
24-25 
26-28 
25-26 

22-24 


Oct, 


Nov. ;  I>ec. 


I 
18-21   16-19 


20-22  20-22   20-22 

26-27   26-27   26-27;  25-26  23-24 

25-26  25-26  25-26  24-25  22-24 

18-22   18-22   18-22.  18-20  15-17 

I 

17-19   17-19,  17-19i  17-18  15-17 

15-16,  15-161  15-16|  14-16,  12-15 

20-23   20-23,  20-23  20-22  18-22 

18-20   18-20   18-20   17-20  16-18 

18-20   18-20-  18-20   17-20  15-18 


15-18 
20-22 
19-20 

17-18 


21-22i  20-21 
20-21.  19-2d 
17-19   15-17 


15-17 
19-21 
18-20 
15-17 


CX)LORADO. 


Medium  and  fine,  choice  . 
Medium  and  fine,  heavy. . 
Common  and  quarter 

blood 

Coarse,  carpet 


NEW  MEXICAN. 


21-23   21-23   21-23   21-23 
15-17    15-17    15-17    15-17 

I  1  1 

18-20   18-20   18-20'  lg-20 
10-171  16-17    16-171  16-17 


I 
21-22   21-22 


20-23   19-21 
15-17   13-15 


17-20,  16-18 


13-15  12-14 

11-12  8-12 

16-18  15-17 

14-16  13-15 

14-17  14-16 


16-19   16-18 
12-14'  10-12 

I 
14-16|  14-15 


21-22   21-22 


Choice  improved 

Partly  improved i  17-19   17-19   17-10   17^19; 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 16-17   16-17   16-17  16-17 

Coarse,  carpet,  sandy  or  I  i  I 

burry I  14-16,  14-161  14-16"  14-16 

Black 13-15   12-14  12-14   12-14 


15-16   14-15'  13-14'  12-13 


I 

15-18'  15-17 
14-15   13-15 


Fine,  12  months  .  .<w 

Medium,  12  months 

Coarse,  12  months 

Fine,  6  and  8  months 

Medium,  6  and  8  months. 
Coarse,  6  and  8  months  . . 


Unwashed,  fine,  brieht. . . 
medium. 


18-20 
20-23 
i  16-18 
I  14-18 
18-20 
15-16 


18-20 
20-23 
16-18, 
14-lH 
18-20, 
15-16. 


20-21 1  18-20 
17-19i  10-17 
14-16  14-15,  12-13   12-13 

I 
13-15    13-141  11-12     8-10 

12-13   12-13   10-12   10-11 


13-20  13-20 
20-231  20-23 
16-181  16-18 
14-18,  14-18' 
18-201  18-20 
15-16   15-16; 


18-20  16-18 
20-23  19-21 
16-18  14-16 
14-18.  14-16- 
18-20  16-181 
15-16,  13-15 


CU. 

24-25 

25-26 

24-26 

22-24 

20-211 

19-20 

15-17 


CU. 

24-25 

25-26 

24-25 

22-24 

20-211 

19-20: 

1&-17 


CU. 

24-25 

25-26 

24-23 

22-24 

20^21 

19-20 

15-17 


I 


14-16   13-16  13-16   ia-16 

18-20   18-20  18-201  l»-20 

17-19,  17-19  17-19   lft-19 

14-16   13-15  13-15   14-16 


12-13  10-12  10-12   10-12 

3-10  8-10     8-10     8-10 

15-16  14-16  14-16    14-16 

13-16  12-14,  12-14   12-14 

14-15  12-14.  12-14   12-14 

15-18  14-17,  14-17    14-17 

8-12  8-12     3-12     8-12 

1 

14-151  13-15   13-15'  13-15 

12-13  12-13   12-13'  12-13 


15-17  14-16  14-16  14-16 
13-15  13-14  12-14  12-14 
12-13   12-13   11-13,  11-12 

8-10     8-101    8-lo!    8-10 
10-1  li    9-10     0-10     »-10 


15-17   14-16  14-161  12-14'  11-13   11-13 

17-20   16-18   15-181  14-16'  13-15!  13.15 

13-15   12-14;  12-13-  12-13   10-12!  10-12 

13-15;  10-13,  10-13.  10-12     8-10;    8-10 

15-17,  14-17|  14-16,  12-14    11-13,  11-13 

12-13   10-13,  10-12  10-12     8-10     8-10 


Unwashed, 

bright 

Unwashed,  coarse,  bright 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 


UTAH  AND  WYOMING. 

Unwashed,  light,  fine 

Unwashe<l,  heavy,  tine . . . 
Unwashed,  fine  medium . . 
Unwashed,  st'locted  me- 
dium. 


17-20   17-20   17-20   17-20, 


20-23 
17-20 


20-23 
17-20 


20-23,  20-23 
17-201  17-20 


17-20   16-18,  14-16j  13-15 

I  I  I 

20-23   19-21'  17-20   16-18 


17-20   16-18!  15-17 


15-18    15-18   15-18   15-18   15-18,  14-16  12-14 


14-16 
8-12 


12-14  10-12  10-12 

15-17  13^15   13-15 

13-15  12-15   12-16 

I  I 

8-12  8-12     8-12 


10-18  16-18   16-18  16-18  16-18  15-17  12-14   12-13 

14-lf)  14-16    14-16  14-16  14-16  12-14  10-12     8-12 

18-20  18-20  j  18-20  18-20.  17-19  16-18  14-15;  12-15|  12-14 

21-22  21-22!  21-22'  21-52  20-22  19-21  10-181  15-17|  14-16 


11-13   10-12i  10-12 
8-10,    8-10     8-10 


Unwashed,low i  18-20    18-20'  18-20   18-20   1»-2U   16-18  14-16  13-15;  12-15 


TUB  WASHED. 

Choice,  selected 34-35 '  35-3' 

Fair,  ordinary '  32-3:i   33-:J5 

Coarse 30-32,  30-32 


City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs 

Western  super  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


25-27,  26-28 
30-33  30-33 
20-29'  20-29 

18-22   18-22 


11-13 


13-15 
12-14 


35-371  35-371  34-36  32-341  30-32,  27-30  26-28  25-27 
33-35  33-35  32-34  80-32  27-30,  25-27  24-26  24-25 
30-32   30-32   30-32,  28-30  25-27   22-25   20-24   20-23 


26-28  26-28   26-28,  24-26  22-241  16-20i  16-20  16-20 

30-33  30-33'  30-33'  27-30  26-29.  23-25|  23-25  20-25 

26-29  26-29   25-28  24-27  22-25   20-23   20-23  18-22 

18-22  18-22    16-19    15-18  15-18   10-14    10-14  10-22 


11-13 


13-15 
12-14 


25-27 
24-25 
20-23 


16-20 
20-23 
18-20 

8-12 


10-12 


13-15 
12-15 


8-12 


10-12 
8-10 
11-13 

13-16 
12-14 


26-27 
24-25 


16-20 
20-23 
18-20 

8-12 
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Kinds  of  wool. 


OHIO,  mmSYLTAiriA.  AND 
WEST  VIBOIKIA  FLEBCB, 
WASHED. 

XX  and  above 

X.... 

Ifedinm 

Qnarter  blood 

Common  and  ootted 

mw  YORK,  MICHIOAN,  IN- 
DLAHA.  AlTD  WISCONSIN 
FUad,  WABIUCD. 

XX 

X 

Ifediom 

Qoarter  blood 

Oommon  and  cotted 

OOMBDfO    Aim    DSLAnVX 
FLBBCX. 

Washed,  flae  delaine 

Washed,  medium 

Washed.  low 

Washed,  coane 

T7nwaabed,  medium 

Unwaabed,  low  mediam. . 
Unwashed,  braid 

VNWABHKD. 

Light  and  hright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low  medium 

Coarae 

Dark  colored. 

Light  Ihie 

Hearf.fine 

ICedino 

Fine  medium 

Coaiae 

OOLOHADO. 

Medinm  and  fine,  choice . . 
Medium  and  fine,  heavy . . 
Common    and     qoarter 

blood 

Coand,  carpet 

nW  MXXICAH. 

Choice  improred 

Partly  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 

Coane,  carpet,  aandy  or 

borry 

Black.. 

Fine.ihn 

Mediam.  iUl 

Coarae.  fall 

Fine,  spring 

Medinm,  apring 

Coarae, apring 

MORTAXA. 

Uawaahed,  ilne,  bright. . 
XTawaahed.   medinm, 

bright 

Unwashed,  coarae,  bright 
XJ^vaahed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 


laM. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.  I  Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.  '  Nov.   Dec. 


Ot*.     CU. 
22-25  22-25 
21-22  21-.22 
24-25;  23-25!  23-25 
24-25  23-24*  23-24 
20-22  20-21'  20-21 


Ct* 

22-23 

20-21 


CU. 

21-23 

20-21 


CU. 

22-23 
21-22 


I 


21-22 
10-21 
2a-24 
23-24 
ia.22 


20-22  20-21 
l»-20  18-20 
23-24  23-24 
23-24  23-24 
18-20'  18-20 


Ctt.      CU.      CU.  1  Oti.  CU.     CU.      CU. 

21-22   20-21   20-23   20-22  19-20]  18-20    18-19 

20-21    18-20   18-20   18-20  18-19!  17-18    16-18 

22-24;  23-24'  23-24   20-22.  21-22   21-23  20-22   20-22   20-21 

23-25   24-25   24-25  20-23   22-2:J  21-23  20-22   20-22   21-22 

20-21   20-21   19-20',  18-19   18-20  18-20  18-20"  18-20,  18-20 


10-20 
18-19 


20-21 
19-20 
22-23 
23-24.  23-24 


19-20 
18-19 
22-23 

,  23-24 

18-20   18-20   18-20 


t 


24-25  24-25 

25-26  24-25 

24-25  24-25 

22-24  22-24 


20-21 
10-20 
15-17 


13-15 
18-20 
18-19 
14-16 


10-12 
8-10 
18-15 
12-13 
12-14 


14-16 
8-12 


12-14 

11-12 


14-15 
12-14 
11-12 

8-10 
»-10 


19-20 
19-20 
1^-18 


13-15 
18-19 
18-19 
14-16 


10-11 
8-10 
12-14 
11-12 
12-13 


12-15 
8-11 


12-13 
11-12 


18-15 
12-13 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 


11-13  11-13 
13-15  13-14 
10-12'  10-12 

»-12,  9-11 
11-13   11-13 

»-10     9-10 


10-12 


13-15 
12-15 


10-11 


12-14 
U-12 


8-121    8-10 


23-25 
24-25 


22-24 
24-25 


24-25  24-25 
22-24  22-24 
19-20'  18-20 
19-20  19-20 
15-18   15-18 


12-15 
17-19 
17-19 
14-16 


10-11 
8-15 
12-14 
11-12 
12-13 


12-15 
8-11 


12-13 
11-12 


13-15 
12-13 
11-12 

8-10 
»-10 


12-16 
16-19 
17-19 
14-16 


23-251  22-24 
24-25j  24-25 
24-25|  24-25 
22-24:  22-24 
18-20!  18-19 
19-21  19-20 
17-18   17-18 


12-15 
17-19 
18-20 
15-17 


12-15 
16-18 
18-19 
15-17 


10-11    10-11    10-11 
8-10     8-10'    7-10 


12-14 
11-12 
12-13 


12-15 
8-11 


12-13 
11-12 


13-15 
12-13 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 


12-14   12-14 
11-12   U-12 


12-13   12-13   11-12   11-12   11-12   11-12 


18-20 
16-18 
20-21 
20-22 
18-19 


20-22 
21-23 
22-23 


18-20 
17-18 
20-21 
21-22 


17-19 
17-18 
20-22 
20-22 


I 


I 


17-18 
16-17 
20-21 
20-21 


18-19J  18-20   18-20 


21-23   21-22 
22-231  22-24 


21-23 
22-23 


16-18 
16-17 
20-21 


16-17 
15-16 
19-20 


20^21   20-21 
16-20,  18-19 


19-20  18-20 
22-23  21-22 
22-23,  22-23 


,  22-23   22-241  22-23 

20-21 1  20-21  20-22;  20-22'  20-221  20-21 
17-181  18-19,  18-19  18-19  17-18  16-17 
17-191  18-20  18-19  18-19'  18-19  17-18 
16-17   17-18   17-18'  17-18  17-18   10-17 


10-13 
14-16 
15-17 
14-16 


11-13 
15-17 
16-18 
15-16 


12-14  12-13  11-13  11-12 

17-18  15-17  1&-17  15-18 

17-18  16-18  10-18  16-17 

16-17  16-17  16-17  15-16 


8-18     8-10"     9-10  9-10 

6-81     7-8     6-8;  6^ 

ll-13i  11-13   12-14,  12-14 

10-12.  10-12   11-12,  11-12 


12-15   12-14 
8-11 


12-13   12-13   12-13 
11-12  11-12   11-12 


11-13 
7-10 


11-13 
8-10 


11-14   11-14 
8-10     8-10 


12-13   12-14    12-14 
11-12   11-12   12-12 


9-10 
6-  8 
12-14 
11-121 


9-10 
6-  8 
12-13 
11-12 


11-12   12-12 


11-14 
8-10 


11-13 
8-10 


12-14   12-13 
11-12   11-12 


13-15   13-14    12-13  12-13'  12-14   12-14  12-14 

12-13   12-13'  11-12  11-13;  11-13   11-13'  11-13 

11-12   10-12   10-12  11-12  11-12.  11-12   11-12 

8-10     8-10     8-10  8-10  8-lo|    8-10     8-10 

9-10,    9-10     9-10  9-10  9-10     9-10     9-10 


9-11  9-11     9-11  9-11     7-10 

11-13  11-13   11-13  11-13   10-11 

9-10  9-101    9-10  9-IO1    9-lU 

11-18  11-131  11-13  13-13,  10-12 

13-14  13-14,  13-14  13-14    11-13 

10-12  10-12   10-12  10-12   10-11 


lO^ll 
12-14 


10-11 
12-13 


11-12   11-12 
8-I0I    8-10 


10-11 


12-13 
11-12 


12-13 
11-12 


g-10.    8-10 


10-12 
10-12 


7-10 
10-1 

9-10 
10-12 
11-13 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 


6-8     6-8 


7-10  8-11 
10-11    10-12 

9-101  9-11 
10-12  10-12 
11-13  11-13 
lO-U   10-11 


12-14 
11-12 


9-10 


12-14 
11-12 


8-11 
10-12 
9-11 


12-13 
11-12 
11-12 

a-10 
9-10 


8-10 
10-12 
9-11 


ll-i:t   13-13 
10-11    10-11 


9-10     9-10 

I2-I4I  11-13 
11-12|  10-12 

7-  9i    7-  9 


1488      SCHEDULE   K. — WOOL,  AND   MANUFACTURES   OF   WOOL. 
Price  of  wool  in  Philadelphia  market,  1890  to  i^^>6— Cod  tinned. 


Kinds  of  wool. 


UTAH  AlTD  WYOMING. 


1804. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.   May.  Jtine.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    I>eo, 


CU. 

T7n waahed,  light  fine 10-12 

Unwished,  heavy  line  . .  8-10 
Unwashed,  tine  medium . .  11-13 
Unwashed,  selected  me- 
dium   13-15 

Unwashed,  low 12-14 


TUB  WASHED  (CANADA). 


Choice,  selected. 
Fair,  ordinary  .. 
Coarse 


City  merino 

City  super  and  lamhs 

Western  super  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


CU. 
10-11 
8-10 
11-12 

12-13 
11-12 


OU.     CU. 
10-11    10-11 
8-loi    8-10 
11-12   11-12 


12-13 
11-12 


24-26  24-25  24-25 
23-24'  23-24  23-24 
20-23   20-23   20-23 


lft-18 

15-17 

20-22 

18-20 

16-20 

15-18 

8-12 

8-12 

CU.      CU. 
10-11    10-11 
8-10     7-10 
10-12;  10-12 


12-13   12-13!  12-13 
11-12,  11-12   11-12 


24-25  24-25 
22-24  22-24 
20-22<  20-22 

I 


2A-25 
22-24 
20-22 


CU. 
7-  9 
6-  8 
8-10 


22-23 
20-22 


CU.     OU.      CU.     CU.  CU, 
8-  0     8-10     8-10     8-10     &-10 
7-8     7-9     7-  9     7-9     7-9 

9-11:  10-12   10-12   10-12  lft-11 
I 

12-14  11-13 

10-12  10-11 


J .» J 


10-12   12-13,  12-141  12-14 


22-23 
20-22 


2a-24 


I 


23-25 


16-20  16-20 


15-17   15-17:  15-17  15-17   15-17   15-17 

18-20.  18-20,  18-20  18-20  17-20   17-20 

15-20   15-18   15-18  15-18   15-17   15-17 

8-12     8-12^    8-12  8-12;    8-I0'    8-10 


21-22   22-23 
18-20  20-21 


23-25,  23-24 
22-23  22-23 
2(^21,  20-21 


16-18  16-181  14-15'  14-15 
18-22  18-22.  17-20  17-20 
16-18  16-18!  16-17.  lS-17 


I 


I 


8-12,    8-12!    8-12;     8-12 


Kinds  of  wool. 


1895. 


Jan.    Feb.   Mar.   Apr.  May.  Uune.  July.  Aug. ;  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec. 


OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 
WR8T  VIRGINIA  FLBBCS, 
WASHED.  I 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

guarter  blood 
ommon  and  cotted 

N^W  TORE,  MICHIQAN,  IN- 
DIANA, AND  WISCONSIN 
FLSBCB,  WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

gnarterblood 
ommon  and  cotted 

COMBING     AND     DELAINE 
•       FLEECE. 

Washed,  fine  delaine 

Washed,  medium 

Washed,  low 

Washed,  coarse 

Unwashed,  medium 

Unwashed,  low  me<lium . . 
Unwashed,  braid 

UNWASHED. 

Light  and  bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low  medi  um 

Coarse 

Dark  colored. 

Light,  fine 

Heavy,  fine 

Medium 

Fine  medium 

Coarse 

COLORADO. 

Medium  and  fine,  choice. . 
Medium  and  fine,  heavy . . 
Common     and    quarter 

blood 

Coarse,  carpet 


CU. 

17-19 

16-17 


CU. 

17-18 

16-17 
20-21  20-21  20-21 
21-22,  21-22  21-22 
18-20   18-19   18-19 


CU. 

17-18 
16-17 


16-17 
15-16 
19-20 
21-22 
ia-19 


18-20 
20-21 
22-23 
20-21 
16-17 


16-17 
15-16 
19-20 
20-21 

17-18 


18-20 
21-22 
22-23 
20-21 
16-17 


16-17 
15-16 
19-20 
20-21 


CU. 

17-18 
1(^-17 
20-21 
21-22 


CU.      Cti. 
16-181  16-18 
16-17'  16-1' 
19-20   18-19 
20-21    19-20 


18-19   18-19   17-18 


16-17 
15-16 
19-20 


20-21   20-21 


16-16  15-16  16-17 
14-15  14-15  15-16 
18-20  17-19'  18-20 


CU. 

17-19 

16-17 

19-20 

21-22 

1&-19 


17-18   17-18   17-18  16^18*  17-18 


17-18   17-18 
16-17   16-17 


11-12  11-12 

15-16  15-16 

16-17  16-17 

15-16'  15-16 


9-10 
<^8 
12-13 
11-12 
11-12 


9-10 
6-  8 
12-13 
11-12 
11-12 


I 

11-13'  11-13 
8-10;    8-10 


18-20 
21-22 
22^23 
20-21 


18-20 
20-21 
22-23 
20-21 


16-17'  16-17 
17-18  17-18 
16-17   16-17 


11-12  11-12 

15-16  15-16 

16-17  16-17 

15-16  15-16 


18-20   20-22 


18-19 
20-22 
21-22' 
20-21 
16-17 
17-18 
16-17 


17-19  18-20 

19-21  20-22 

20-21  22-23 

18-19  19-20 

15-16  16-18 

16-17  17-19 

15-16  16-17 


CU. 

18-20 
17-18 
20-22 


OU.      OU. 

18-20   18-20 


17-18 
20-22 


21-23   21-2:1 
20-21   19-20 


17-18 
20-22 
21-23 
19-20 


16-18   16-18  16-18 

15-17,  16-17  16-17 

20-21    20-21  20-21 

21-22   21-22  21-22 

18-20   18-20  18-20 


I 

19-20  19-21 

22-23  22-23 

23-25  23-24 

22-23  22-23 

17-19  17-18 

ia-20  18-19 

17-19  17-18 


CU. 

19-20 

17-18 


OtM. 

19-21 
17-18 


21-22  21-22 
21-23  21-23 
l»-20    10-20 


16-18 
16-17 
20-21 
21-22 
18-20 


19-21  19-22 

22-23  22-23 

23-24  22-23 

22-23J  21-22 

17-18  17-18 

18-19  18-19 

17-18:  17-18 


11-12  11-12,  11-13  13-14  12-13  12-13 
15-16,  I4-I61  15-17  16-18  16-17;  16-17 
16-17   15-16  16-18   17-19;  17-18!  17-18 


15-16  14-15   15-16 


I 


9-10  9-10  9-10  9-10 

6-8  6-8  6-8!  6-8 

12-13  12-13,  12-13  12-13 

11-12  11-12'  10-12  10-12 

11-12  11-12  11-12  11-12 


11-13 
8-10 


11-13 
8-10 


11-13 


12-13   12-13   12-13   12-13   12-13 
11-121  10-12   10-121  IO-I2I  10-12 


11-13 


8-10     7-10 


10-12 
10-11 


17-18  16-17   16-17 


9-10  9-11 

6-  8'  8-  9 

12-13  12-14 

11-12  10-13 

11-12  12-14 


11-13 
8-10 


ft-11 
8-  9 
12-14 
11-13 
12-14 


12-15  12-15 
10-12   10-12 


10-12   11-13 
10-11   10-12 


11-13 
IO-I2I  10-12 


9-11 

8- 

12-14 
11-13 
12-14 


12-16 
10-12 


11-13 


16-18 
16-17 
20-21 
21-22 
18-20 


20-21 
22-23 
22-23 
21-22 
17-19 
18-18 
17-18 


12-14 
16-17 
17-18 
16-17'  16-17 


12-14 
16-17 
17-18 


9-11' 

8-  91 


0-11 
8-9 


12-14'  12-14 
11-13  11-13 
12-14   12-14 


12-15 
10-12 


11-13 
10-12 


12-15 
10-12 


11-13 
10-12 


WOOL. 


1489 


Price  of  wool  in  PkUadelpkia  market,  X890  to  i^d^— <;ontinned. 


Xindft  of  wool. 


KKW  XSXICAN. 

Chokd,  improTed 

Pstrtly  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 

Cotne,  carpet,  sandy  or 

burry 

Blwrk.. 

TBZAS. 

PhMNfaU 

Mediain,faU 

Co«^»^faU 

FiDe,  spring 

Hediam,  spring 

Coirse,  spring 

MONTANA. 

Uowaiibed.  fine,  bright . . 
Unwashed,  medium, 

bright 

Unwashed  coarse, bright. 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 

rrAH  AND  WTOMIKO. 

Unwashed,  light,  fine. . . . 
Unwashed,  heavy,  fine.  - . 
Unwashed,  finemedinm. 
Unwashed,  selected  me< 

dinm 

Unwashed,  low 

TUB  WASHED  (CANADA). 

Cboioe,  selected.....' 

Fair,  ordinaxy 

Coarse 

PULLSD. 

City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs 

Western  super  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


1895. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept    Oct.    Nov.    Deo. 


OU. 
12-13 
10-12 
10-12 

a-io 

9-10 


8-10 
10-12 

0-11 
10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 


8-10 
7-9 
10-11 

11-13 
10-11 


23-24 
22-23 
20-21 


OU. 
12-13 
10-12 
10-12 

7-9 
8-10 


8-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11 
11-18 
10-11 


9-10 


11-13 
10-12 


7-  9 


8-10 
7-9 
10-11 

11-13 
10-11 


OtM.  CU. 

12-13  12-13 

10-12;  10-12 

10-12  10-12 

7-. I 
8-10 


8-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


7-  9 
8-10 


8-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


11-13   11-13 
10-12.  10-12 


7-9     7-9 


CU. 
12-13 
10-12 
10-11 


OU. 

12-13 
10-12 
10-11 


7-9     7-9 
8-10     8-10 


S-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


9-10 


10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


9-10 


11-13;  11-13 
10-12   10-12 


7-  9 


8-10  8-10  8-10 

7-  9  7-9  7-9 

10-11  10-11  10-11 

11-13  11-13  11-13 

10-11  10-11  10-11 


2a-24  23-24 
22-23  22-23 
20-21   20-21 


14-15  14-16 
17-20;  17-20 
15-17j  15-17 

8-12     8-12 


23-24  22-23 
22-23)  21-22 
20-21    20-21 


14-15  13-14 
17-20|  17-18 
15-17    15-10 

8-12     8-12 


13-14 
17-18 
15-16 

8-12 


7-9 


8-10 
7-  8 
9-11 

11-13 
10-11 


CU, 

12-13 
11-12 
0-10 


CU. 

13-15 
12-14 
10-11 


8-9     8-10 
8-10     9-11 


10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


9-11 


11-14 
11-13 


8-10 


9-10 
8-  9 
10-12 

12-14 
10-12 


10-12 
12-15 
10-12 


10-12 


12-15 
12-14 


8-12 


10-11 
9-10 
11-13 


CU.      CU. 
13-15   13-16 
12-14   12-14 
10-111  10-11 

8-10     8-10 
9-11     9-11 


10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


10-12 


12-14 
12-13 


8-12 


10-11 
9-10 
10-12 


12-15   12-14 
11-13   11-13 


22-23   "-  ^     24-26  24-26 

20-22   21-23   22 .Li 

19-20   20-21    20-22   20-22 


12-14  12-14 
10-18;  17-19 
14-16.  15-17 


14-16 
18-22 
16-20 


14-16 
18-22 
16-20 


8-12     8-12   10-12   10-12 


10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


10-12 


12-14 
12-13 


8-12 


10-11 
9-10 
10-12 

12-14 
11-13 


24-26 
22-24 
20-22 


14-16 

18-22 
16-20 


CU. 
18-16 
12-14 
10-11 

8-10 
9-11 


9-11 
11-13 

9-10 
10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


CU. 
18-16 
12-14 
10-11 

8-10 
9-U 


9-11 
11-18 
9^10 

10-12 
12-U 
10-12 


10-12   10-12 


12-141  1^14 
12-13   12-13 


8-12     8-12 


10-11 
9-10 
10-12 

1^14 
11-13 


10-11 
9-10 
H^12 

12-14 
11-13 


24-26  24-26 
22-241  22-24 
20-22  20-23 


14-18  14-ie 
18-22,  18-22 
16-20   10-20 


10-12   10-12   10-12 


Kinda  of  wool. 


1806. 


OHIO,  PKNNBTLTANIA,  AND 
WKTVISOQfIA  rUUCCB, 
WA8HSD. 

X  X  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Qaarter  blood 

Common  and  CO  tted 

^W  TOBK,  MICHIGAN.  IN- 
DIAWA,  AND  WISCONSIN 
FLUCB,  WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

OOMBINO   AND    DELAINE 


Washed,  fine  delaine. . . . 

Washed,  medium 

Washed,  low 

T  H ^94 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.   Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Deo. 


CU. 

19-21 
17-18 
21-22 
21-23 
19-20 


17-18 
16-17 
20-21 
21-22 
18-20 


20-22 
22-23 


CU. 

19-21 
18-19 
21-22 
21-23 
19-20 


17-18 
16-17 
20-21 
21-22 
18-20 


CU. 

19-20 
18-19 
21-22 
21-22 
18-20 


17-18 
16-17 
20-21 
20-21 
18-20 


CU. 

18-20 

17-18 

20-21 

20-21 

17-19 


16-18 
16-17 
19-21 
19-20 
17-18 


20-22   19-21 
22-23  21-22 
22-23  22-231  21-22 


Ct8. 

18-19 
17-18 
19-20 
22-21 
17-19 


16-18 
15-16 
18-20 
19-20 
17-18 


CU.     CU. 

17-19  17-19 
16-171  16-17 
18-19;  18-19 
18-19  18-19 
17-18   17-18 


16-17 
15-16 
17-19 
17-19 
16-18 


19-21  18-20  18-20 
20-22,  19-20  19-20 
21-22   19u-20|  19-20 


16-17 
15-16 
17-19 
17-19 
16-18 


OU. 

17-18 

16-17 

18-19 

18-19 

17-18 


15-16 
14-15 
17-18 
17-18 
16-17 


17-19 
19-20 
19-20 


CU. 

17-18 

16-17 

18-19 

18-19 

17-18 


CU. 

17-19 

16-17 

18-19 

18-19 

17-18 


15-16  15-16 

14-15  14-15 

17-18  17-18 

17-18  17-18 

16-17  16-17 


17-19  18-20 
19-20,  19-20 
19-20|  19-20 


CU. 

18-19 

16-18 

10-20 

19-20 

18-19 


15-17 
14-15 
18-19 
18-19 
17-18 


19-20 
20-21 
20-21 


CU. 

20-21 

18-19 

20-21 

20-21 

19-20 


17-18 
16-17 
19-20 
19-20 
18-19 


20-21 
21-22 
21-22 


1490      ttCHEDULE   K. — ^WOOL,  AND  MANUPACTUBES   OF   WOOL. 
Price  of  wool  in  Philadelphia  markt^t,  1890  to  1^9$— Contiiiaad. 


Kinds  of  wool. 


laoe. 


Jan.    Feb.   Mar.  Apr.  May.  Jane.  Jaly.  Ang.  Sept    Oct.    Kor.   Deo. 


OOMBINa    AXD     DULADn 

VLEicB— continued. 


Washed,  ooane 

Unwashed,  medlam 

Unwashed,  low  medlnm. 
Unwashed,  braid 


UKWASHBD. 

Light  <md  bright. 

line 

Medlnm 

Lowmedinm 

CkMune 

Dark  colored. 

Light,  fine 

Heavy,  fine 

Medlam 

Fine  medlnm 

Coarse 

OOLORADO. 

Medlnm  and  tine,  choice. 
Medlnm  and  fine,  heavy  . 
Common   and  quarter 

blood 

Goaise,  carjiet 

NKW  MBXICAN. 

Choice  improved 

Partly  Improved 

Coarse  carpet,  light 

Coarse  carpet,  sandy  or 

barry 

BlAck 

Fine,flai 

Medium.  fiiU 

Coarse,  fkll 

Fine,  spring 

Medium,  spring 

Coarse,  spring 

MONTANA. 

Unwashed,  fine,  bright. . . 
Unwashed,  medium, 

bright 

Unwashed,coarse,bright. 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 

UTAH  AND  WYOMING. 

Unwashed,  light,  fine 

Unwashed,  heavy,  fine . . . 
Unwashed,  fine,  medium . 
Unwashed,  selected, 

medium 

Unwashed,  low 

TUB  WASHED  (CANADA). 

Choice,  selected 

Flair,  ordinary 

Coarse 

PULLBD. 

City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs. . . . 

Western,  super  and  lambs 

Short  merino  and  shear* 

lings 


Ott. 

21-23 

17-18 

18-10 

17-18 


lS-14 
lC-17 
17-18 
16-17 


«>-ll 
8-  9 
12-14 
11-13 
1^14 


12-15 
10-12 


11-: 
10-12 


lS-16 
12-14 
10-12 

8-10 


i^ll 
11-18 

8-10 
10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


10-12 


12-14 
12-13 


a-12 


10-11 
»-10 
10-12 

12-14 
11-13 


24-26 
22-24 


Ott. 

21-22 

17-18 

18-10 

17-18 


OU. 

21-22 

17-18 

17-18 

16-17 


12-14  12-14 
16-171  16-17 
17-18,  16-17 
16-17  15-16 


14-16 
18-22 
16-20 

10-12 


i^ll 
8-9 
12-14 
11-13 
12-14 


12-15 
10-12 


11-13 
10-12 


13-15 
12-14 
10-12 

8-10 
9-11 


9-U 
11-13 

9-10 
10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


10-12 


12-14 
12-13 


8-12 


10-11 
9-10 
10-12 

12-14 
11-13 


24-26 
22-24 
20-22 


14-16 
18-22 
16-20 

10-12 


9-11 
8-9 
12-14 
11-13 
12-14 


12-14 
9-11 


11-13 
10-11 


12-14 

12-13 
10-11 

8-10 
9-10 


9-11 
11-12 

9-10 
10-12 
12-13 
10-11 


10-11 


11-13 
11-12 


8-10 


10-11 
8-10 
10-12 

12-14 
10-12 


23-25 
21-23 
20-21 


12-16 
18-22 
16-18 


OU. 

19-20 
16-17 
16-17 
15-16 


11-13 
15-16 
15-16 
14-15 


<^10 

7- 
12-13 
11-12 
12-13 


12-13 
8-10 


11-12 
10-11 


12-13 
11-12 
10-11 

7-  0 
7-9 


OU. 


OU. 


OU. 

19-20  18-19  18-19 
15-16 
15-16 
14-15 


16-17 


15-16 


16-17i  15-16 
15-16  14-15 


11-12  10-12 
14-16  14-15 
14-16  14-15 


10-12 

14-15 

14^15 

14-15,  18-14  13-14 


9-10 
7-9 
12-13 
11-12 
12-13 


12-18 
8-10 


11-12 
10-11 


12-13 
11-12 
1(K-11 

7-9 
7-9 


10-11 
11-12 
10-11 


9-10 


10-12 
10-11 


7-9 


8-10 
7-  8 
10-11 

12-13 
10-11 


22-24 
20-22 
18-20 


12-15 
17-20 
14-17 


10-11 
11-12 
10-11 


9-10 


10-12 
10-U 


7-9 


a-10 

7-8 

10-11 

12-13 
10-11 


22-24 


20-22 
18-20 


12-15 
17-20 
14-17 


6-10 

6- 

11-13 
10-12 
U.13 


U-IS 


8-10 
6-8 
11-13 
10-1 
U-1 


11-13 


9-10     8-10 


10-12 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 
10-11 

7-9 
7-9 


10-12 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 
10-U 

7-9 
7-9 


OU. 

18-19 
15-16 
15-16 
14-15 


10-12 
14-15 
14-15 
13-14 


7-9 
5-7 
10-12 
9-11 
10-12 


10-12 
7-9 


10-11 
9-10 


10-12 

9-10 

7-8 
7-8 


OU. 

lft-19 

14-15 

14-15 

1^14 


10-12 
18-14 
13-14 
12-U 


7-9 
5-7 

10-12 
9-11 

10-12 


O-ll 
6-8 


lO-U 
9-10 


10-12 
9-11 
8-10 

6-7 
7-8 


OU. 

16-19 

15-16 

15-16 

14-15 


10-12 
14-15 
14-15 
18-14 


OU. 

10-20 
16-17 
16-17 
15.1« 


11-13 
15-16 
1^16 
14-15 


7-9     8-10 

5-7    e-8 

10-121  10-13 
9-11  10-11 
10-12  10-12 


9-11 
6-8 


10-12 
6-8 


10-12   10-12 
9-10  10-U 


10-12 
9-11 
8-10 

6-7 
7-8 


9-11 
11-12 
10-11 


6-10 


10-12 
9-10 


6-8 


6-10 
6-8 
9-11 

U-W 
9-10 


21-23 

20-21 
18-20 


12-15 
16-20 
14-17 


9-11 
11-12 
10-U 


8-10 


10-12 
9-10 


6-8 


S-10 
6-8 
9-11 

U-13 
9-10 


21-23 
20-21 
18-20 


12-15 
16-20 
14-17 


6-10 
10-12 
9-10 


7-9 


10-11 
9-10 


8-9 
6-7 
9-10 

10-12 
9-10 


20-22 
19-20 
18-19 


11-14 
15-16 
13-14 


8-10 
10-12 
9-10 


7-9 


9-11 
8-10 


6-7 


6-9 
6-7 
9-10 

10-12 
8-10 


20-21 
16-20 
17-19 


10-14 
14-18 
12-16 


8-10 
10-12 
9-10 


7-9 


10-12 
10-U 


6-7 


6-7 
O-IO 


20-21 
18-20 
17-19 


10-14 
14-18 
12-16 


U-12 
10-11 
9-10 

«-8 
8-9 


OU. 

20-21 
16-17 
16-17 
16-17 


12-14 
15-ie 
15-16 
14-16 


8-10 

«-8 

10-13 

10-U 

10-12 


10-U 
8-16 


10-13 
10-12 


U-13 
10-12 
10-12 

8-10 
8-10 


8-101 
10-12 
9-10 


8-9 


10-13 
10-12 


6-8 


8-9     8-9 


7 
9-16 


10-12  10-12 
8-10     8-10 


21-22 
20-21 


18-20 


12-15 
16-19 
14-16 


0-12 
10-13 
10-12 


O-IO 


10-13 
10-12 


7-9 


8-9 
7-8 
9-10 

U-13 
9-U 


23-24 
22-23 


lS-16 
17-20 
15-18 


WOOL. 
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JfVioM  of  wooU  in  London  market, 
[From  the  EconomUt.] 


Dste. 


South- 
down 
hogs. 


Lincoln 
hogs. 


Genu. 
24.33 

Cents. 

24.33 

24.33 

•24.33 

24.83 

23.75 

23.20 

23  75 



28.75 

23.75 

23.75 

24.83 

24.33 

24.33 

24.33 

24.33 

24.33 

24.83 

24.33 

24.83 

24.83 

24.33 

24.88 

24.33 

I 


24.83 
24.83 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.83 
28.60 
28.75 
22.10 
28.60 
23.60 
23.60 


18.20 
19.60 
19.20 
18.60 
18.60 
18.60 
18.20 
18.20 
17.66 
17.66 
18.20 
19.20 


New 

South 

Wales 

groaay, 

average. 


Cents. 
21.60 
19.60 
19.60 
19.60 
17.66 
17.66 
16.66 
18.60 
18.60 
19.60 
23.60 
16.66 


17.66 
18.20 
18.20 
18.20 
20.20 
20.20 
18.60 
18.60 
18.60 
16.16 
16.66 
15.60 


15.59 
15.15 
14.57 
14.57 
16.16 
17.16 
15.59 
14.57 
14.50 
13.  C2 
13.62 
15.28 


Date. 


January 

February 

Marrti..   

ApHl - 

Mav., 

JUTIQ   '  ■  ' 

July 

Auj^tiHi.. 

SfT'T^^Tiilmr..... 
Of^^lllHT 

Ni^^i  II. 1^.  r 

I)ti(.t?JUl»'  r" 

1894.* 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September .... 

October 

November 

December 

1895. 

January 

February 

M~   ^  I    ....... 

A,     

M,^.    

Juui^. 

July.- 

Aui^d.-^t 

Seiifi'ifif)er 

Otlobcr 

November 

December 

1896. 
January 


South- 
down 
hogs. 


Cents. 
28.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
28.60 
23.60 
28.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 


23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
21.20 
21.20 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 

21.70 
21.70 
20.20 
20.20 
20.20 
20.20 
20.70 
20.70 
21.70 
23.20 
23.20 
22.20 

22.20 


Lincoln 
hogs. 


New 

South 

Wales 

greasy, 

average. 


I 


CenU. 
19.20 
19.60 
19.60 
20.20 
21.20 
20.20 
21.20 
21.70 
22.20 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 


21.70 
21.70 
21.70 
20.70 
20.70 
20.20 
21.20 
20.70 
21.70 
21.70 
20.70 
20.20 

20.20 
19.60 
19.60 
19.60 
18.00 
20.20 
28.33 
28.33 
81.39 
32.41 
32.41 
31.39 

31.39 


CenU. 
15.28 
15.28 
15.14 
15.14 
16.50 
16.50 
15.80 
15.50 
15.60 
15.14 
15.14 
15.14 


15.14 
14.57 
14.49 
13.87 
13.87 
13.62 
13.62 
14.49 
14.49 
14.49 
14.49 
13.87 


13.62 
13.62 
12.62 
14.49 
13.62 
12.  S7 
14.57 
14.99 
14.99 
16.48 
16.66 
15.57 


16.16 


Prioe9  of  raw  wools  in  the  London  market  on  December  SI,  1886-1895. 
[Helmnth,  Schwartze  Sc  Co.] 


Description. 


Australian,  P.  P..  good  average  greasy 
Australian,  P.  P.,  good  average  scoured 

combing '. 

Australian,  Sydney,  average  greasy 

(abort) 

AaRtralian,  Adelaide,  average  greasy 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  super  greasy 
Australian   crossbred,  sui>er  greasy 

(fine) 

Australian  crossbred,  average  greasy 

(medium) 

Cape,  Eastern,  extra  super  snow  white 

Cape,  Eastern,  average  fleece 

Baenos  Ayres,  gooa  average  greasy 

combing  (35  per  cent) 

Baenos  Ayren,  average  greasy  (30  per 

^cent) 

Peru,  middling 

Donskoi  average  white  carding 

Bast  Indian,  Pao  Pathan  yellow 

Lincoln  hoes 

Alpaca,  Isiav,  super  fleece 

Mohair,  Turkish,  fair  average 


1886. 


CU. 
20 


16 
13 
21 

24 

19 
36 
19 

14 

Hi 
16 
17 
13i 
22i 
25 


1887.  I  1888.    1889. 


Ots. 
20 

36 

16 
13 
22 

25 

19 
35 
17 

13 

104 
16 
14 

1^1 
21 

27 


Cts. 
21 


CU. 
24 


42 


17  I  20 
15  18 
25 

29 


25 

19 
35 

18 

14J 


12  i 

16 

14 

16 

2U 

23 

25J 


22 
42 
22 

16| 

13J 

17 

15 

16i 

28 

44 

38 


1890. 


Cts. 


IH 
17 


80 


1891. 

1892. 

CU. 

CU. 

18 

17 

33 

31 

15 

14 

12i 

12 

18 

18 

25 

24 

19 

19 

33 

31 

16 

15i 

12 

111 

10 

0} 

15i 

15 

14 

13 

14* 

14 

19 

19 

25 

20 

25i 

29 

1893. 


CU. 

17 


1894.    1895. 


CU.      CU. 

15*       19 

28  I      32 


15 

12* 

19 

22 

19 
29 
15 

111 

1? 

14 

13* 

31 

46 

55 


14 

12  1 

11* 

10  ' 

17 

15* 

23 

21 

19 

17 

31 

29 

15* 

13* 

Hi 

9 

1? 

Jt 

14 

13 

M} 

13 

20 

29 

29 

31 

29 

1492      SCHEDULE  K. — ^WOOL,  AND  MANUFAGTUEE8  OF  WOOL. 

Wool  Pbicibs  in  the  Unitbd  States,  1896. 

The  following  statistics  oompiled  by  Jostioe,  Bateman  &,  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  show 
the  prices  of  wools  in  that  and  other  Eastern  cities  nnder  the  McKinley  Act,  until 
the  election  of  1892  gave  the  certainty  of  free  wool,  and  the  continued  and  further 
decline  in  price  affcer  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law : 

TdbU  Bkowina  the  price  per  pound  for  the  leading  grades  of  American  wool  in  ike  Eaeiem 
fnarket  ana  on  tke  farm  on  January  1  and  Julg  Ifor  the  gears  1891  ^  t89g,  1893,  1894. 
1896,  and  1896. 


Gndes. 


1801. 


if5 


5* 


It 


82 


I 


1882. 


1    . 


3'3 

2" 


•a 


Fine  merino: 

Ohio  XX  fine  washed  fleeces 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin  X  or  fine  washed 

Ohio  XX  fine  nnwaahed 

Ohio  XX  scoured 

Half  blood: 

Ohio  medinm  washed  fleeces 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  medium  unwashed .-. 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  medium  nn- 
washeil 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio.  Wisconsin,  and  New  York  coarse  washed . 
Quarter  blood : 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  arerage  Ken- 
tucky coarse  unwashed 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  coarse  un- 
washed  

Ohio  coarse  scoured 

Territorial : 

Montana  fine  average,  California  flne,  choice 
Nevada,  and  choice  flne  Wyoming 

Montana,  California,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming 
flne  scoured 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  or  half  blood. 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  scoured 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood 
Shropshire 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood 
scoured 


$0.38 

.22 
.69 

.37 

.284 

.24 

.61i 


10.80  $0. 
.28* 
.19 


.34 
.254 
.20 
*:33i 


.274 

.24 

.47 


.194 
.65 

■.^ 

.204 
.51 


.244 
.20 


.144 

'.'iii 

.164 


$0.27| 


.83 

.254 

.19 


.304 


.36 
.274 

.22 
.80 
.334 


|0.274$0.29  $0.26 


.24 

.184 


.264 

.23 
.44* 


.194 
.65 

.204 
.51 


.19 


.144 


.164 
.154 


.254 

.23 
.444 

.184 

:S| 

.55 

.204 

.51 


.33 

.244 

.18 

.'soi 


.19 


.13* 

.154 


.31 
.604 

.844 


.22 

.57i 


.254 

.22 
.444 


.164 
.65 

.204 

.51 


.18 


.314 
.284 
.18 
'."304 


.224 
.18 


.11* 

"iii 

.154 


WOOL.  1498 

TahUskowimg  ike  price  per  pommd  far  the  lead^  grades  of  American  wool^  etc, — Cont'd. 


OndM. 


Fint  merino: 

Ohio  XX  flue  washed  flMoes 

liiehinn  or  Wi8oon«in  X  or  fine  washed 

Ohio  XX  fine  unwashed 

OhioXXsooored 

Hilf  blood: 

(Hiio  medium  waahed  fleeces 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentooky,  and 

Miasonri  medinm  nnwashed 

Kansaa,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  medium  un- 
washed   

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio.  Wisconsin,  and  New  York  coarse  washed . 
Qnarter  olood: 

Indiana,  lUinoia,  Wisconsin,  and  average  Xen- 

tacky  coarse  unwashed 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  coarse  un^ 

washed 

Ohio  coarse  scoured 

Tflsrritoriai: 

Montana  fine  ayerage.  California  line,  choice 

Kerada,  and  choice  nne  Wyoming 

Montana,  California,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming 

fine  scoured • 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  or  half  blood. 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  scoured 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood 

Shropshire 

Montana  or  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood 

scoured 


1803. 


^^ 


$0.28 
.25 
.204 
.58 

.83* 

.21 
.55 


.244 


10.25 
.22 
.174 


.16 


.204 
.61 


.304 
.22* 
.17 

'."io 

.214 

.174 


.11 


.53 

.  174     •  124 

.60  ' 


.154 


1-^ 

h 
It 


^ 

•^ 


.17 
.51 

.27 

.204 

.15 
.45 
.27 


1804. 


1- 


II 
II 

2* 


*0.21i«0.23i*0.2IM 
.It      .20{     .171 
.l&l    .12 
.4»    ..  ... 


d 


.204 

.17 
.36 


.13 

.48 
.15 
.424 

.16 

.40 


.14 


.24 
.174 
.11 
'.'24 

.174 
.13 


.244 
.10 


.364 

.12 

.34 

.14 

.35 


.214 
.16 
.11 


.15 
.404 
.234     .204 

.184     .15i 


$0.20 

.15 
.14 
.42 

.204 

.154 

.124 
.34 
.204 


.164 

.13* 
.271 

.00 

.30 
.00 
.26 

.124 

.31 


$0.17 
.12 
.11 


^ 
^ 


.174 
.124 
.08* 
'.174 

.134 
.004 


.04 


.04 


.074 


1494      SCHEDULE  K. — ^WOOL.  AND  BiANUPACTUBES  OP  WOOL. 
Table  Bhowing  ihe  price  per  pound  far  the  leading  grades  of  American  wool,  etc. — Confd. 


OradM. 


Fine  merino : 

Ohio  XX  fine  washed  fleeces 

MichigaBand  Wiacoosin  X  or  fine  washed 

Ohio  XX  fine  unwashed 

Ohio  XX  scoured 

Half  blood: 

Ohio  medinm  washed  fleeces 

Indiana,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 
medium  unwashed 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  medium  unwashed 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio.  Wisconsin,  and  New  York  coarse  washed 

Quarter  blood: 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  ayerage  Kentucky  coarse 
unwashed 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  coarse  unwashed 

Ohio  coarse  scon  red 

Territorial: 

Montana  fine  avera^,  California  fine,  choice  Nevada,  and 
choice  fine  Wyoming 

Montana,  California,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming  fine  scoured. . . . 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  or  half  blood 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  scoured 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood  Shropshire. 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood  scoured. . 
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Every  woolgrower  knows  that  these  free- wool  prioes  are  ruinous  to  American  sheep 
husbandry. 

English  Pricks  for  the  Long  Wools  of  the  Mutton  Breeds,  1784  to  1894. 

The  ruling  prices  of  *' down"  fleeces,  as  paid  to  the  growers  or  flock  nuuters  for  the  last 

one  hundred  and  ten  years, 

[United  States  Consul  Claude  Meeker.] 


Year. 


1784. 
1785. 
1788. 
1787. 
1788. 
1789. 
1790. 
1791. 
1792. 
1793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799 
1800. 
1801. 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806. 


Price. 


CenU. 
17 
18 
18 
22 
24 
24 
25 
18 
82 
23 
26 
80 
82 
80 
30 
42 
84 


Year. 


1807. 
1808 
1809. 
1810. 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815, 
1810. 
1817 
1818 
1819. 
1820 
1821, 
1822 
1823. 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827. 


Price 


OenU. 
48 
42 
72 
56 
34 
40 
46 
52 
46 
36 
48 
60 
38 
34 


Year. 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1830 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Price. 


CenU. 
13 
19 
27 
24 
34 
37 
83 


25"] 

274I 
25 


Year. 

Price. 

CenU. 

1851 

244 

1852 

26| 

1853 

1854 

^ 

1855 

28 

1856 

32 

1857 

96 

1858 
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1850 
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1860 
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1861 

32 

1862 

1863 

sn 

1864 

48 

1865 
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1866 

36| 

1867 

83- 

1868 
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1870 

26 

1871 
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1872 

43 

Year. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891. 
1892 
1893. 
1894. 


Price. 
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34 
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24 
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26 
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LONDON  PRICK  OF  WOOLS  1869-1893. 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  London  prices  of  wools  from  1869  to  1893,  taken 
from  the  Treasory  Department  report  on  wool  and  manofaotnres  of  wool,  1894, 
between  pages  56^6^. 

THX  INDIAKA  WOOLOROWSSS'  ASSOCIATION  INDORSKS  THE  WOOLGROWRRS'  BILL. 

The  following  reeolntions  were  reported  bv  the  committee  on  resolutions  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Woolgrowers^  Association,  held  on  the  5th  and  6th 
<laj8  of  January,  1897,  at  the  city  or  Indianapolis,  and  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  secretary  ordered  to  have  them  printed  and  to  forward  a  copy  to  the  Hon.  Nelson 
l>ingley,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  present  House  of 
RepiesentatiTee  in  Congress,  and  a  like  copy  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Indiana : 

Whereas  the  convention  that  nominated  William  MoKinley  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  embodied  in  the  platform  of  principles  then  declared 
the  following  promise,  viz : 

''To  wool,  the  product  of  the  great  industry  of  sheep  husbandry  as  well  as  to  the 
finished  woolens  of  the  mills,  we  promise  most  ample  protection.'' 

And  whereas  that  promise  was  accepted  in  good  faitn  by  more  than  one  million  of 
hosbandmen  and  fiumers  that  are  now  engaged  in  sheep  nusbandry  and  woolgrow- 
ing  in  the  United  States,  or  that  would  gladly  engage  therein,  with  proper  govern- 
mental protection,  and  without  whose  votes  McKinley  could  not  have  been  dected: 
Therefore, 

Beiolvta,  That  as  American  citizens  engaeed  in  that  "great  industry/'  we  demand 

"     nd  thi  *  *     * 


that  that  pledge  shall  be  sacredlv  kept,  and  that  in  fuming  any  law  on  the  subject 
of  protection  by  castoms  duties  that  sfaali  be  enacted  that  it  shall  be  so  framed  as  to 
afford  protection  to  woolgrowers  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  afforded  to  the  most 
fsTored  industries  of  the  country. 

Beaolved,  That  we  believe  sheep  husbandry  and  woolgrowing  to  be  essentiid  to 
oar  national  prosperity  and  well-being,  not  only  in  times  of  peace,  but  also  to  our 
national  defense,  in  times  of  war,  which  calamity  is  liable  to  befall  us  at  any  time. 
Heuee,  we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  will,  by  means 
of  tariff  protection  against  the  ruinous  competition  of  foreign-grown  wool  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  warrant  farmers  and  woolgrowers  of  our  own  country  in 
extending  and  enlarging  that  industry  sufficiently  to  meet  and  supply  every  demand 
for  home  consmnption  with  home-grown  wool,  which  can  only  be  accommished  by 
levying  such  customs  duties  on  imported  wool  as  will  make  it  unprofitable  to  those 
engaffed  in  the  importation  and  sale  of  wools  grown  on  cheap  lands  and  by  cheap 
^d  depressed  labor  in  foreign  countries  to  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets. 

Betoived,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  wool  schedule 
«mhodied  in  the  draft  of  a  bill  prepared  and  accompanying  the  memorial  of  the 
National  Woolgrowers'  Association  to  Congress,  adopted  at  their  meeting  commenc- 
ing on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1896,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  will 
be  found  on  pages  83  and  84  of  Senate  Document  No.  17.  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first 
MBsion,  believing  that  anything  substantially  short  oi  the  duties  proposed  in  said 
draft  will  be  hiadequate  and  fail  to  give  that  ''ample  protection ''  promised,  and 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  now  respectfully  demand. 

S€9olved,  That  we  respeotftilly  ask  that  all  duties  on  shoddy  rags  and  other  sub- 
ititntes  for  wool  shall  be  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

Smlvtd,  That  we  earnestly  protest  against  ad  valorem  duties  in  any  form,  but 
m  in  all  cases  whatever,  where  duties  shaU  be  levied,  they  shall  be  specific,  that 
they  may  not  be  evaded  by  fraudulent  undervaluations. 

John  W.  Robk, 
Secretary  Indiana  Woolgrowere*  Aiteociatian. 


WOOL  DUTIES  RECOMMENDED  BT  SAMUEL  LEE. 

No.  14  North  Front  Street,  Philadklphia,  Pa., 

February  3,  1S97. 
I^R  Sir:  The  duty  of  12  cents  I  named  on  China  wool  was  too  higli.    It  ought 
to  be  about  5  cents.    The  duty  as  named  before  is  about  rieht  on  the  balance  of  tlie 
list  I  sent  you.    South  American  crossbreeds  want  a  good  duty  put  on. 
1  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Saml.  Lee. 
Bnt  Wm.  Lawbkhcs. 
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TEXAS  WOOL  DBALEBS. 

The  following  letter,  preceded  by  editorial  comment,  is  from  the  San 
Angelo  Enterprise,  Texas,  February  2, 1897 : 

SHfiKPBfKK'S  WANTS. 

The  foUowiog  letter,  dated  San  ADgelo,  Janaary  28,  was  Bent  by  the  Texas  Wool- 
growers'  Association  to  the  exeoatiTe  committee  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation now  in  session  at  Washiogton,  D.  C,  and  is  self-explanatory: 

Dear  Sirs:  The  woolgrowers  of  Texas  will  be  satisfied  with  a  specific  dnty  of  8 
cents  per  pound  on  wools  in  the  grease,  with  a  duty  on  washed,  sconred.  sorted,  and 
skirted  wools,  tops,  noils,  wastes,  shoddies,  and  all  other  forms  in  which  wools  or 
Bubstitates  or  wools  are  imported,  equivalent  to  8  cents  per  pound  on  unwaged 
wools  shrinking  67  per  cent.  We  only  ask  8  cents  per  pound  dnty,  but  we  want  it 
to  be  8  cents  all  the  way  through  on  unwashed  wools  or  above  stated  shrinkage 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  importation  of  Mexican  ewes  free  of  duty,  and 
think  the  duty  on  all  kinds  of  sheep  should  be  $2  per  head. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  G.  BuRBANK,  PreMmt. 
Geo.  Richardson,  Secretary. 

Comments  thereon. — There  are  some  woolgrowers  and  wool  dealers  who 
desire  one  rate  of  duty  on  all  wools  without  regard  to  class.  They  of 
coarse  advocate  this  on  the  expectation  that  the  desired  rate  shall  give 
Sk  protective  benefit  equal  to  that  rate.  A  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on 
merino  wool  shrinking  67  per  cent  means,  of  course,  24  cents  on  scoured. 

This  rate  of  24  cents  per  scoured  pound  of  the  long  wools  of  the  mut- 
ton breeds  and  of  the  so-called  third-class  or  carpet  wools  is  equal  to 
16  cents  per  unwashed  pound  of  such  wools,  because  the  average  of  such 
wools  as  would  be  imported  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  about  30  per 
cent. 

There  is  much  justice  in  demanding  this  rate,  because  these  wools 
compete  directly  with  all  our  American  wools,  and  the  imports  of 
third-class  wools,  as  heretofore  shown,  largely  exceeded  in  one  year 
more  than  the  imports  of  all  other  classes  of  wools. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Texas  Woolgrowers'  Association  the 
proceedings  did  not  make  any  recommendation  as  to  rate. 
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STATEMEirr   MADE  BY  MB.  THEODOBE  JUSTICE,  OF  PHUA. 
DELFHIA,  PEHHSTLTAKIA. 

Wednesday,  January  6y  1897. 

Mr.  Justice  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  neither  a  woolgrower  nor  a  manufacturer,  but  as  I  have  been  both  I 
am  possibly  somewhat  qualified  to  speak  of  the  interests  of  both;  but 
still  I  do  not  appear  here  to-day  in  the  interest  of  either  the  woolgi*ower 
or  the  manufacturer — tliat  is,  in  the  interest  of  one  more  than  the  other. 
I  particularly  desire  to  be  heard  in  the  interest  of  the  man  who  has  not 
yet  appeared  before  your  committee — that  is  the  consumer.  There  are 
70,000,000  of  them. 

The  subjects  which  I  have  arranged  to  speak  upon  here  are  arranged 
in  order.  The  matter  is  printed.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  it.  It  is 
prepared  for  your  committee.  But  I  thought  it  would  facilitate  your 
arrival  at  just  conclusions  if  I  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  facts 
which  you,  not  being  experts,  possibly  might  find  of  value. 

The  wool  question  is  a  difficult  one  for  most  men  to  understand,  and 
an  object  lesson,  a  sort  of  kindergarten,  will  perhaps  make  it  more  plain 
than  an  elaborate  article  read  from  manuscript. 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  consumer,  and  to  show  how  he  has  been 
injured  by  free  wool,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  McKinley  duties  in 
one  schedule  alone.  I  propose  to  show  that  while  the  consumer  has 
received  the  benefit  of  93  cents  per  capita  in  cheaper  clothing,  by  rea- 
son of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool,  he  has  been  crippled  in  his 
purchasing  power  nearly  $6  per  capita,  in  order  that  he  may  save  93 
cents. 

I  desire  to  show  how  woolgrowing  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Wilson 
law  and  how  the  destruction  of  the  industry  has  been  checked  by  Mr. 
McEinley's  election.  I  wish  to  discuss  the  importance  of  domestic 
wool  as  a  munition  of  war. 

Schedule  K  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  misunderstood.  The  erroneous 
impression  has  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  that  the  McKinley  law  was 
too  high.  It  was  not  a  Chinese  wall.  It  was  not  a  prohibitory  tariff; 
nnder  it  the  American  people  reached  the  highest  point  of  prosperity. 
We  had  under  it  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  I  wish  to  show  our  exx)erience  under  four  different  tariff 
laws  during  sixteen  years.  I  will  show  the  effect  upon  sheep  hus- 
bandry during  these  periods  of  adequate  and  inadequiite  protection. 
In  making  a  new  law  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  four  laws.  There  were  two  periods  under  the  last  four  tariff  laws 
when  we  had  adequate  protection.  If  you  will  examine  them  you  will 
see  where  the  line  should  now  be  drawn  between  adequate  and  inade- 
quate protection. 

I  will  allude  to  the  world's  supply  and  its  effect  upon  prices.  I  wish 
to  show  how  American  protection  raised  American  prices  and  lowered 
foreign  prices  at  the  same  time  for  wools  of  the  same  kind  and  quality; 
and  also  to  show,  in  opposition  to  that,  how  firee  trade  lowered  American 
prices  and  advanced  the  foreign  prices  of  wool  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality. 

1  wish  to  speak  of  carpet  wool,  and  of  compensatory  duties  on  woolens 
especially.  These  samples  are  arranged  to  illustrate  the  relation  of 
compensatory  duties  to  raw  wool,  a  subject  most  difficult  for  laymen  to 
comprehend.    I  desire  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  shoddy. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Would  it  be  any  troable  to  speak  on  that  subject  first, 
compeusatx)ry  duties! 

Mr.  Justice.  !N^o,  sir;  only  that  it  might  confuse  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  my  papers. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  may  not  have  time  to  speak  fully  on  that  when  you 
get  to  it  in  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  Justice.  Anything  I  fail  to  have  time  to  fully  discuss  you  will 
have  access  to  later  on  in  my  printed  argument. 

The  matter  of  shoddy  is  one  which,  possibly,  I  can  now  pass  over 
because  it  eloquently  tells  its  own  story  in  the  papers  submitted  sind 
requires  no  samples  with  which  to  illustrate  it. 

I  also  wish  to  show  how  the  McKinley  law  was  framed  by  a  convention 
of  both  growers  and  manufacturers,  every  one  of  whom  was  an  expert 
in  his  line.  I  wish  to  show  how,  with  the  exception  only  of  Judge  Law- 
rence^ they  agreed  on  that  law  unanimously.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  perfect  schedule  than  Schedule  K  of  the  law  of  1890,  and,  with  all 
due  respect  to  this  committee,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  there  will  never 
be  a  better  one;  barring  a  few  changes  in  rates  to  suit  present  condi- 
tions, there  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  other  changes.  No  other  tariff 
schedule  has  ever  been  framed  by  men  so  many  of  whom  were  experts. 
Major  McKinley  stated  to  the  convention  which  framed  Schedule  K  tiiat 
if  they  would  agree  upon  it  unanimously  it  should  go  into  the  bill. 

I  propose  to  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  draft  or  suggestion  of  a  new 
tariff  law  that  is  adjusted  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  times,  and  that 
will  represent  McKinleyism.  McKinleyism  as  I  understsind  it  means 
the  recovery  of  lost  industries.  It  means  to  the  American  producer 
enough  duty  upon  imports  to  put  him  on  equal  terms,  and  no  more,  with 
his  foreign  competitor. 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  equivalent  of  the  duties  imposed  axK>n 
the  imported  manufactures  of  wool  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers.  I  propose  to  show  that  with  wages  50  per  cent  lower  in 
England  than  in  America  and  60  per  cent  lower  in  Germany  than  in 
America  (which  of  course  means  that  wages  are  100  per  cent  higher 
here  than  in  England  and  150  x>er  cent  higher  than  in  Germany) that  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  only  one- third  of  which  is  collected,  is  inade- 
quate to  protect  our  mills  to-day.  That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
present  idleness.  Another  cause  is  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of 
the  people.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  briefly  allude  to  these  subjects  I 
will  di8i>ose  of  them  as  rapidly  as  I  possibly  can. 

LOSS  TO  the  nation  IN  PUBCHASINa  POWER. 

The  first  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the  loss  in 
one  year's  purchasing  power  of  the  American  people  by  the  changes  in 
Schedule  K  alone,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  in  purchasing  XK>wer  to  this 
nation  of  ^426,250,000  on  the  lowest  estimate  of  statisticians.  On  an 
estimate  of  others  it  is  (4,000,000,000 — ^the  cost  of  our  civil  war.  I 
adopt  the  lowest  estimate,  the  estimate  of  the  late  General  Walker,  of 
Massachusetts.  I  have  arranged  this  in  debit  and  credit  form  so  you 
will  understand  it. 

In  1892  (before  the  McKinley  law  was  menaced  with  repeal,  and 
before  its  influence  was  discounted  and  it  became  a  dead  letter),  the 
American  people  produced  145,000,000  pounds  of  clean  scoured  wool^ 
and  the  average  value  was  55  cents  (including  the  finest  and  the 
coarsest).    In  the  year  just  closed,  1896,  America  produced  115,000,000 
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ponnds  of  soonred  wool,  the  average  value  of  which  to-day  is  30  cents 
per  pound.  The  removal  of  the  wool  duty  has  lessened  the  value  of 
scoured  wool  25  cents  a  pound.  The  55  cents  a  pound  on  the  clip  of 
18d2  brought  the  American  wool  grower  $79,760,000.  The  clip  of  the 
present  year  brought  him  934,500,000.  The  decline  in  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  Americau  woolgrower  received  for  his  wool  in  1896  as 
eomi^red  with  1892  was  $45,250,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me  right  there  for  making  an 
interruption,  I  would  like  to  ask  was  that  decline  confined  to  the  United 
States  alone  t 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  There  was  no  decline  in  the  foreign  woolproducing 
oonntries,  taking,  for  instance,  the  London  marketf 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  speaking  of  the  loss  to  the  American  woolgrower. 

The  Ohaxrman.  The  question  was  as  to  whether  there  were  other 
eaoses  for  the  decline  aside  from  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  the  foreign  markets  advanced;  and  if  they 
had  not  the  loss  here  would  have  been  much  greater.  Prices  for  Port 
Phillip  wool  in  London  have  advanced  30  per  cent  since  Mr.  Cleveland 
issued  his  second-term  inaugural  message. 

I  was  approaching  the  loss  to  mill  hands  in  the  year  1896.  The 
census  of  1890  showed  that  the  people  working  in  woolen  mills  earned 
annually  about  $80,000,000.  The  mills  in  189G  were  running  less  than 
half  time,  and,  therefore,  there  was  less  than  $40,000,000  actually  earned. 
Manufacturers  will  testify  that  the  consumption  of  wool  in  1896  was  less 
than  half  of  the  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  a  normal  McKinley  year. 
Therefore,  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  $40,000,000  in  the  wages  of  the 
mill  operatives,  and  a  decrease  of  $45,250,000,  as  stated  before,  in  the 
valae  of  the  wool  to  the  grower.  That  makes  $85,250,000  that  was  lost 
to  two  classes  of  labor,  viz,  the  woolgrower  and  the  woolen-factory 
laborer.  It  has  been  stated  that  wages  earned  by  laboring  men  circu- 
late ten  times  during  a  year,  and  that  money  earned  by  farmers  from 
the  proceeds  of  farm  products  circulates  five  times  during  the  year.  I 
am  willing  to  assume  that  wages  earned  by  mill  hands  circulate  no  more 
daring  the  year  than  those  of  the  farmers,  and,  therefore,  we  will  multi- 
ply by  five  this  $85,250,000  loss  in  purchasing  power  by  two  classes  of 
people  alone  to  show  what  has  been  the  loss  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  nation  from  the  reduction  in  the  wool  schedule  alone. 
It  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $426,250,000.  This  is  partly  the  cause 
of  the  depression  existing  everywhere  to-day.  Everybody  has  suffered 
from  this  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  nation.  If  you  distribute 
this  $426,250,000  among  70,000,000  people,  it  amounts  to  a  decrease  of 
purchasing  power  of  about  $6  per  capita. 

Of  course,  they  are  entitled  to  a  credit  arising  from  cheaper  clothing 
through  the  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list.  If  you  take  what  has 
been  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  scoured  wool,  amounting  to 
25  cents  a  pound,  you  have  saved  $65,000,000  in  the  cost  of  clothing 
and  have  lost  $426,250,000  in  purchasing  power.  The  70,000,000  people 
which  I  stand  here  to  represent  have  saved  93  cents  each  but  have 
lost  about  $6  each. 

I  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  question  only  as  it  affects  the  per 
capita  consumer.  I  now  wish  Ui  txeat  it  as  it  aft'ects  the  woolgrower 
alone.  The  loss  to  the  average  woolgrower  in  the  State  of  New  York 
between  the  McBanley  price  for  his  wool  and  his  sheep  and  the  free 
trade  price  to-day  is  $430  to  each  woolgrower.    He  is  entitled  to  a  credit 
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for  what  he  saves  on  his  clothing.  I  will  allow  him  eight  suits  of  cloth- 
ing annually  for  his  family,  each  suit  containing  3  pounds  of  scoured 
wool,  or  24  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  at  60  cents,  the  McKinley  price  for 
wool  above  the  average  quality.  The  cost  of  24  pounds  at  the  Wilson 
law  price  is  30  cents.  He  has  saved  by  free  wool  $7.20.  The  net  aver- 
age loss,  therefore,  by  free  wool,  is  9422.80  for  every  grower.  This  is  how 
free  wool  affects  these  consumers,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  all  other  con- 
sumers. I  have  an  additional  evidence  of  loss  to  consumers  in  a  letter 
which  I  will  come  to  further  on — a  woolgrower  in  Texas,  who  writes 
that  in  1891  he  received  21  ceuts  in  Texas  for  his  wool,  and  the  year 
before  last,  1895,  only  4^  cents,  and  last  year,  1896,  less  than  4  cents. 
He  has  furnished  me  with  his  accounts  of  sales  to  produce,  if  desired. 
His  wool  was  sold  in  St.  Louis.  He  states  that  all  the  woolg  rowers  in 
his  part  of  Texas  had  decided  not  to  breed  their  ewes,  bat  to  fatten  all 
their  sheep  and  sell  them  to  the  slaughterhouses.  Since  McKinley's 
election,  and  under  the  promise  in  the  St.  Louis  platform  of  ^Hhe  most 
ample  protection"  to  sheep  husbandry,  they  are  again  breeding  their 
ewes  and  preparing  to  increase  their  flocks. 

WOOL  AS  A  MUNITION  OF  WAR. 

I  would  speak  of  wool  as  a  munition  of  war.  Imagine  our  condition 
if  we  destroy  our  flocks,  and  so  become  dependent  upon  British  colonies 
for  our  wool  supply.  Having  no  mercantile  marine,  our  wools  fi'om 
Australia  are  being  carried  to-day  under  the  British  flag.  In  case  of 
trouble  with  England  what  would  be  our  predicamentt  We  would  be 
without  wool,  which  is  as  important  to  us  as  a  munition  of  war  as  it  is 
to  our  personal  comfort.  Possibly  it  would  bring  the  importance  of 
the  matter  more  plainly  before  you  if  I  allude  to  the  difficulty  which  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  from  that  cause;  but  that  was  a  small  mat- 
ter in  comparison  with  what  happened  to  General  Washington's  army. 
There  had  been  no  pretense  of  uniforming  his  troops.  The  only  regi- 
ment that  was  uniformed  at  all  at  that  time  was  the  red-feather  militia 
regiment  from  Philadelphia,  wearing  imported  cloth.  Previous  to  the 
Eevolution  there  was  not  a  wool  factory  in  America.  Clothing  was 
made  from  yarn  spun  in  the  household.  The  women  spun  the  yarn  and 
the  itinerant  weavers  from  Yorkshire  did  the  weaving  on  handlooms. 
The  only  mills  in  the  country  were  fulling  mills^where  goods  were  sent 
to  be  finished.  When  Washington  cross^  the  Delaware  in  the  ice  iu 
a  snowstorm  and  fought  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  his  troops  were  in 
threadbare  and  ragg^  clothing.  They  were  wearing  what  they  had 
started  with  from  their  homes  when  they  enlisted.  At  Valley  Forge 
4,000  of  Washington's  soldiers  were  relieved  from  outdoor  duty  because 
they  were  practically  naked.  At  the  time  Washington  doubtless  reflected 
on  the  importance  of  woolen  factories  as  a  home  industry  necessary  to 
provide  munitions  of  war.  This  thought  must  have  been  present  with 
him  ever  after,  as  his  first  official  act  after  becoming  President  was  the 
signing  of  a  protective  tariff  law. 

MOKINLBY  LAW  WAS  NOT  TOO  HIGH. 

Now,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  McKinley  law,  which  has  been  regarded  by 
many  who  were  not  well  informed  as '"  a  great  high  Chinese  wall — a  pro- 
hibitory tariff."  The  uninformed  public  had  that  impression.  It  was  not 
true  of  Schedule  K.  Under  the  first  three  years  of  the  McKinley  law 
(and  I  consider  it  was  practically  repealed  after  March  4, 1893,  when 
JVir.  Cleveland  issued  his  message)  we  imported  wool  and  woolens  to  the 
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annual  average  value  of  $56,300,000,  upon  which  the  duties  were  over 
142,000,000.  Gould  it  have  been  a  Chinese  wallf  Gould  it  have  been 
a  prohibitory  tariff  if  all  these  goods  were  imported  in  spite  of  itf 
What  was  the  result  of  the  so-called  "  prohibitory  tariff"  to  the  Amer- 
ican people?  In  one  year  after  the  McKinley  law  was  passed  the  aver- 
age value  of  clothing  was  cheax>er  than  ever  before,  and  so  was  wool.  I 
now  come  to  the  question  of  the  experience  with  fonr  different  tariff 
laws,  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  as  the  most  important 
portion  of  my  paper.  Upon  you  rests  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  tariff 
law  that  will  last  for  many  years.  All  parties  are  willing  to  concede 
something  for  a  settlement  that  will  endure  for  some  years.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, I  h^lieve,  said,  among  the  many  other  catchwords  which  have 
been  good  things  to  say,  that "  the  tariff  will  never  be  settled  until  it  is 
settled  right."  It  will  never  be  settled  right  so  long  as  any  clause  in  it 
permits  the  destruction  of  an  important  American  industry.  In  making 
the  suggestions  which  I  propose  for  your  assistance  in  this  grave  mat- 
ter I  have  in  view  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  70,000,000  people 
are  not  generally  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  question.  It  is 
impossible  to  enlighten  them,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  for  the  very 
least  increase  in  duties  that  is  necessary  to  check  the  destruction  of 
important  industries  that  are  being  rapidly  annihilated  by  Schedule  K 
of  the  Wilson  law. 

I  ask  for  the  very  least  that  will  start  our  mills;  the  very  least  that 
wiU  give  back  to  the  American  people  this  $6  per  capita,  or  $412,500,000, 
lost  to  consumers  in  purchasing  power  through  this  one  Schedule  K, 
upon  which  you  are  to  act  through  the  information  you  will  receive  from 
tbe  gentlemen  appearing  here  to-day  and  to-morrow.  This  diagram  (p. 
164)  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  you  will  see  is  divided  into  four  periods. 
The  first  jieriod  comprises  the  latter  part  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  when 
the  duty  upon  wool  was  10  cents  a  pound  plus  ll  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
wool  costing  32  cents  per  pound  and  under,  and  12  cents  per  pound  and 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  costing  over  32  cents  per  x)ound.  The 
amount  of  duty  collected  on  wool  of  the  first  class  under  this  law  of 
1867  was  12^  cents  per  pound  and  upward.  Under  that  law  our  flocks 
increased  with  strides  and  bounds.  In  the  last  four  years  of  that  law 
we  increased  our  flocks  25  per  cent.  In  sixteen  years  more  of  that 
law,  undisturbed,  with  12^  cents  per  pound  duty  on  unwashed  skirted 
wool  of  the  first  class,  we  would  have  doubled  our  clip.  If  that  law 
had  been  permitted  to  continue  and  the  increase  had  kept  on  at  that 
rate,  by  1896,  or  soon  thereafter,  the  American  woolgrower  would  have 
produced  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  all  that  is  consumed  by 
the  American  x>eople,  including  that  used  in  all  of  our  imported  woolen 
goods. 

What  happened  then  under  similar  conditions  can  happen  again.  I 
don't  want  to  cause  a  shiver  by  proposing  12^  cents  per  pound  duty 
now,  when  the  McKinley  law  imposed  only  11  cents.  Conditions  have 
changed  since  the  McKinley  law  was  passed.  I  think  that  a  little 
lower  duty  now  would  produce  the  same  results  that  that  duty  produced 
at  that  time.  I  am  sure  that  12^  cents  per  pound  would  return  our 
flocks  to  where  they  were  in  1893  inside  of  eight  years. 

The  second  division  of  this  diagram  covers  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
law  of  1883,  which  was,  I  presume,  the  worst  tariff  law  in  modern  times,  as 
&r  as  Schedule  K  is  concerned,  ever  had  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
law.  Under  it  all  the  finest  productions  of  woolens  that  the  science  and 
improvements  of  machinery  could  produce  were  admitted  at  a  lower  duty 
than  was  counted  upon  the  cheapest  shoddy  goods,  because  the  courts 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  FOUR  DIFFERENT  TARIFF  LAWS. 
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decided  that  the  commercial  name  of  Bach  snperflne  cloths  was  not  wool- 
ens, but  ^^  worsteds."  The  loss  of  employment  by  the  American  factories 
nnder  sach  conditions  closed  oar  aiills  and  narrowed  the  market  for  wool. 
E?en  10  cents  per  x)ound  on  wool  failed  to  be  adequate  protection  nnder 
tiiose  conditions.  We  were  without  a  good  home  market  for  our  wool. 
The  doty  had  been  reduced  from  12^  to  10  cents,  but  the  industry  lan- 
guished not  so  much  because  10  cents  was  inadequate  as  because  of  the 
loosely  drawn  schedules.  The  custom-house  was  cheated  in  a  thousand 
ways.  This  article,  <<wool  top,"  [exhibiting  sample]  was  not  named  in 
that  law  of  1883.  It  should  have  paid  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound — 
30  cents  as  scoured  wool,  and  double  duty  because  it  was  changed  from 
the  usual  and  ordinary  condition  of  scoured  wool.  There  was  such  a 
schedule  that  made  tops  (which  had  heretofore  been  unknown  commer- 
eially  except  to  a  limited  extent)  pay  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  x)ound. 
^^Tops"  are  the  result  of  the  first  process  after  carding  and  combing 
clean,  scoured  wooL 

Mr.  OsosYENOB.  It  has  been  said  that  tops  are  made  out  of  waste-^ 
sometlung  that  is  equivalent  to  waste — a  mere  by-product. 

Mr.  Jttstigx.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  This  is  the  same  article.  It 
is  top  broken  up  in  pieces  and  commercially  named  <^  waste."  It  was 
imported  as  "waste"  under  the  law  of  1883.  It  was  broken  up  by 
machinery  made  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  our  Government  and  in 
order  that  its  commercial  name  might  become  "waste."  The  courts  have 
decided  that  imported  articles  should  pay  the  duties  at  the  custom-house 
according  to  their  commercial  designation.  Silks  suitable  for  many 
clothing  purposes  under  the  tariff  of  1883  came  in  nnder  the  commercial 
name  of  "hat  trimmings,"  and  the  Government  had  a  suit  about  that, 
involving  millions  of  dollars.  This  "broken  top"  came  in  then  under 
the  commercial  name  of  "waste,"  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  these  so-called  wastes,  but  really  highly  purified  and  the  most  valu- 
able form  of  pure,  scoured  wool,  came  in  at  50  cents  per  pound  less  than 
their  proper  duty.  To  day  this  merino  scoured  wool  [showing  sample] 
is  worth  30  to  35  cents  in  London,  while  this  [showing  sample]  so-callea 
^^  waste"  is  worth  37  to  40  cents  in  London,  worth  nearly  as  much  as  this 
top  [indicating],  a  partial  manufacture  of  wool.  The  McKinley  Sched- 
ule  fc  was  so  worded  as  to  stop  this  abuse.  "Waste"  cases  were  tried 
in  oar  courts.  The  Government  claimed  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound 
and  the  importers  only  10  cents.  The  manufacturers  interested  in 
importing  it  at  80  per  cent  less  than  its  proper  duty,  brought  in  droves 
of  i)eop]e  from  the  mills  to  testify  that  it  was  commercially  known  as 
'^  waste."  They  were  shown  samples  and  were  asked,  ^^Are  you  familiar 
with  this!"  "Yes."  "What  do  you  call  itt"  They  would  answer, 
**0h,  it  is  waste."  A  hundred  men  from  the  mills  were  run  through  the 
witness  stand  in  almost  as  many  minutes  and  a  few  brief  questions 
asked.  The  testimony  was  always  the  same.  It  was  "waste."  The 
testimony  of  the  few  who  knew  that  it  was  top  broken  up  to  cheat  the 
Government  had  no  influence,  and  so  the  judge  decided  that,  as  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  was  that  it  was  "  waste,"  the  verdict  went  against 
the  Government  and  it  was  admitted  as  "waste"  at  a  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound.  That  was  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  law  of  1883  that  caused 
the  wool  industry  to  decline  when  the  duty  on  unwashed  was  10  cents 
per  pound.  There  could  be  no  satisfactory  sale  for  American  wool 
when  you  could  bring  in  that  valuable  article  [indicating  sample  of 
broken  top]  at  10  cents  a  pound  duty,  instead  of  60  cents  per  pound. 
It  paid  only  the  duty  of  shoddy,  while  it  was  worth  900  per  cent  more 
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than  shoddy.    Those  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  10  cents  per  pound 
was  then  inadequate  and  our  wool  prodaeers  were  injnred. 

The  Ohatrman,  That  fraud  on  the  revenue  was  cured  by  the  act  of 
1890. 

Mr.  JuSTiOE.  It  was,  but  the  Government  loss  in  revenue  had  been 
50  cents  a  pound.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  under  the  tariff 
law  of  1883  began  to  show  by  1884,  and  by  1888  there  had  been  a 
decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  their  number.  In  1888  when  General  Har- 
rison was  elected  the  decline  was  checked,  because  the  platform  upon 
which  he  was  elected  had  in  it  a  clause  which  declared  for  protec- 
tion for  wool.  That  clause,  I  consider,  caused  him  to  be  elected.  Two 
years  before  the  McKinley  law  was  passed,  but  under  the  promise  of 
the  McKinley  law,  with  only  10  cents  per  pound  duty  on  unwashed 
skirted  wool  of  the  first  class,  the  flocks  increased.  This  10  cents 
seemed  to  be  adequate  then ;  therefore  I  differ  with  Judge  Lawrence 
when  he  states  that  10  cents  a  pound  was  never  adequate.  I  say  10 
cents  when  our  mills  are  busy  and  when  there  is  a  good  market  for 
American  wool  is  adequate.  But  when  the  Judge  undertakes  to  say 
that  the  McKinley  law  was  not  a  measure  of  adequate  protection  for 
wool,  I  also  dift'er  with  him  and  can  show  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt  that  both  wool  and  woolens  were  amply  protected  under  that 
law.  So  far  as  Schedule  K  goes,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  reen  acted 
almost  without  the  crossing  of  a  "t"  or  the  dotting  of  an"i,"  and  if 
reenacted  I  believe  both  manufacturers  and  growers  in  less  than  one 
year  would  again  prosper  as  they  did  before. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that,  while  the  McKinley  law  was 
a  measure  of  adequate  protection,  it  was  not  a  ^<  Chinese  wall"  nor  a 
prohibitory  tariff. 

The  next  or  third  x>eriod  of  my  diagram  begins  in  1888  when  Mr. 
Harrison  was  elected,  and  continues  from  that  time  up  to  President 
Cleveland's  second  inaugural  message.  Under  the  adequate  protection 
of  the  third  period  the  clips  increased  13  per  cent,  and  if  that  rate  of  • 
increase  had  continued  until  1005,  according  to  commercial  estimates, 
and  until  1915,  on  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
America  would  have  produced  650,000,000  x>ounds  of  wool,  which  is  the 
entire  quantity  we  consume. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  last  period,  the  period  of  free  trade,  in  which 
cries  of  despair  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  land. 

When  President  Cleveland  made  it  known  in  his  inaugural  that  he 
meant  to  continue  his  assault  upon  the  wool  industry,  the  farmers, 
knowing  that  he  had  both  branches  of  Congress  with  him,  realized  that 
their  fate  was  sealed;  and  while  the  price  of  sheep  was  high,  they  were 
butchered  in  countless  numbers.  This  diagram  in  the  fourth  part  shows 
that  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  began  immediately.  From  March 
1893  to  March  1896, 23  per  cent  of  the  sheep  had  disappeared.  This  in 
the  short  space  of  less  than  four  years.  This  is  only  the  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  others,  with  more  accurate  means  of 
knowing,  make  the  destruction  much  larger. 

Judge  Lawrence  has  alluded  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Snow,  who  was 
assistant  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  gentleman 
has  access  to  all  of  the  means  for  acquiring  information  possessed  by 
the  Government.  He  made  a  canvass  recently  on  his  own  resx>onsi- 
bility,  and  he  declares  the  number  of  sheep  to-day  to  be  only  32,000,000, 
which  is  less  than  I  show  in  this  diagram.  I  adopt  for  the  diagram  the 
official  figures,  but  I  believe  the  commercial  figures,  based  on  Mr. 
Snow's  estimate,  to  be  the  more  accurate.    Under  the  latter  we  have 
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fewer  sheep  in  the  United  States  to- day  than  we  had  in  1865,  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  (See  table  following  giving  number  of  sheep  since 
1860.) 

Kumher  of$he^  on  hand  each  year  from  1860  to  1897. 


Junuuy  1— 

Nombor. 

JumAry  1— 

Kmnber. 

Jannary  1-- 

Number. 

IMO 

22,471,275 
23.471,275 
24. 971, 275 
26, 971, 275 
29,471,275 
32,471,275 
35,971,275 
39,385.386 
38,991,912 
37, 724, 279 
40,853,000 
31,851,000 
31,679,800 

1873 

33,002,400  ; 
83,938,200  . 
33, 783, 600 
35.  035, 300 
35,804.200  , 
35, 740,  500 
38,123,800  ' 
40,705,000  , 
43,576,899  , 
45,016,224 
49, 237. 291 
50, 626, 626 
50,360.248 

1886 

48,322,831 
44, 759. 814 

IWl 

1874 

1887 

18©            

1875 

1888 

43, 544, 756 

1883 

1876 

1880 

42, 599, 079 
44, 336, 072 

1864 

1877 

1890 

1806 

1878 

1891 

44, 481, 136 

18IB 

1870 

1892 

44,938,365 

18S7 

1880 

1893 

47, 273, 563 

mi           

1881 

1894 

45, 048, 017 

1861 

1882 

1885 

42, 204, 064 

1870 

1883 

1896 

38, 208, 783 

1871 

1884 

April  1.1896 

January  1, 1807 

0  36,464,405 

18X2 

1885 

bSa,  000,000 

•  Bstimato  of  Kational  Associatioii  Woolen  Manttfactarers. 

h  Batlmate  of  W.  B.  Snow,  fonneriy  statiatlcian  of  Agricultural  Department. 

This  enormous  increase^  the  result  of  the  law  of  1867,  reached  the 
highest  point  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1884;  we  then  had  over 
50,500,000  sheep.  To-day  there  are,  on  Mr.  Snow's  estimate,  which  I 
believe  to  be  correct,  only  32,000,000  sheep,  a  decline  of  30  per  cent. 
Under  free  trade  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  industries  is  literally 
being  annihilated.  If  the  destructive  influence  of  free  wool  is  not 
checked  at  once  we  will  soon  be  without  wool.  In  this  connection  I 
ask  you  to  again  let  your  thoughts  revert  to  the  condition  of  that 
patriotic  band  at  Valley  Forge.  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  what  may 
befall  this  proud  nation  under  similar  circumstances  in  case  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Do  not  let  the  lesson  learned  at  Valley  Forge  be 
in  vain. 

Some  questions  were  asked  Judge  Lawrence,  I  forget  by  whom,  as  to 

how  many  years,  with  adequate  protection,  it  will  take  before  we  will 

.  be  able  to  restore  our  flocks  to  where  they  were  in  1884.    The  top  line 

;  in  this  diagram  shows  the  increase  in  Australia  from  1873  to  1884,  when 

'  oar  destruction  began,  to  have  been  from  280,000,000  pounds  of  wool 

in  1873  to  460,000,000  pounds  in  1884,  an  increase  of  64  per  cent.    In 

Argentina  this  line  [indicating]  represents  the  increase  during  the 

same  period  to  have  been  35  per  cent.    In  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

the  increase  was  60  per  cent*    Great  Britain,  the  only  country  in  the 

Northern  Hemisphere  which  I  take  for  comparison  which  has  climatic 

conditions  like  ours,  sustained  a  decline  of  19  per  cent  in  her  wool  clip. 

•  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  they  have  pasture  all  the  year  round,  and 

'  no  winter  feeding  is  required.    In  Great  Britain  the  sheep  are  fed  in 

■  winter  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.    They  are  fed  crops,  and  crops 

'  are  labor.    It  costs  nothing  for  the  sunshine  to  grow  crops.    The  labor 

»  of  tilling  the  soil  and  of  harvesting  the  crops  is  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 

'  of  the  crops.    Allowing  10  per  cent  for  interest  and  taxes,  the  other  90 

per  cent  is  the  labor.    Therefore  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  and 

Great  Britain  during  the  winter  months  are  fed  labor,  so  to  speak. 

What  was  theresultf    England  on  a  free-wool  basis  could  not  compete 

with  her  own  colonies,  and  there  was  a  decline  in  her  production  of 

wool,  as  stated  before,  of  19  per  cent.    Now,  what  took  place  in  the 

United  States  at  the  same  timef    At  that  time  we  had  the  tariff  law  of 

1867,  with  dnties  of  upward  of  12^  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  wool 

of  the  first  class. 
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It  was  Tinder  tliis  period  the  last  four  years  of  which  our  wool  clip 
increased  25  per  cent.  Daring  the  years  here  selected  for  comparison, 
which  end  with  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  the  United  States  increased  its 
whole  clip  from  170,000,000  to  340,000,000  pounds.  We  increased  100  per 
cent.  We  beat  the  world;  and  what  has  been  done  once,  under  similar 
conditions  can  be  done  again.  The  duty  of  over  12^  cents  of  the  law 
of  1867  shows  what  adequate  protection  will  do.  If  70,000,000  people 
could  be  informed  of  these  facts,  if  we  could  have  access  to  their 
patriotism  and  their  good  common  sense,  if  they  would  only  read  one- 
half  of  what  has  been  ably  written,  they  would  quickly  restore  that 
portion  of  the  sheep  industry  that  inadequate  duties  have  destroyed. 
This  other  diagram  is  the  same,  except  that  it  goes  further,  and  with 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  10  cents  in  1883,  coupled  with  those  eva- 
sions of  the  tariff  before  alluded  to  (which  deprived  the  wool-grower 
of  his  home  market  and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  our  mills,  when 
superfine  worsted  cloths  came  in  at  lower  duties  than  the  commonest 
shoddy  goods),  the  effect  upon  the  American  woolgrowing  industry  was 
quickly  shown.  It  was  like  the  barometer  before  a  storm ;  we  let  foreign 
manufacturers  make  for  us  the  goods  that  had  heretofore  been  made 
here.  Every  other  nation  then  increased  its  wool  crop.  Even  Great 
Britain,  whose  flocks  had  previously  been  declining,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  previous  diagram,  as  soon  as  her  manufacturers 
captured  our  markets  increased  her  flocks  to  supply  wool  for  goods  to 
go  to  America.  Perhaps  the  only  woolgrowing  country  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  where  the  conditions  are  at  all  parallel  to  ours  is  England. 
But  their  winters  are  more  favorable  than  ours  for  sheep  raising,  for 
there  so  soon  as  the  snow  melts  the  flocks  can  be  turned  out  to  pasture. 
Here  our  sheep,  in  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Missouri  at  least, 
have  to  be  fed  crops  almost  all  of  the  winter.  Our  pastures  are  frozen 
dry. 

FBEE  WOOL  AND  PEOTEOTION  PRICES  COMPAEED. 

We  next  come  to  the  comparison  of  prices  for  wool  between  London 
and  America,  from  1868,  the  year  after  the  tariff  law  of  1867  was  passed, 
up  to  1891.  This  is  an  old  paper  which  I  used  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  a  former  Congress  when  Mr.  Springer  was  its 
chairman.  I  reproduce  it  because  it  is  pertinent  to  this  question.  We 
take  a  fine  medium  fleece  of  half-blood  merino  quality  and  compare  it 
with  the  New  Zealand  crossbred  of  the  same  kind,  quality,  and  shrink- 
age. We  compare  the  price  in  America  from  1868  to  1891  with  the  price 
in  London  of  wool  of  the  same  quality,  during  all  of  which  period  the 
duty  was  10  cents  per  pound  or  over,  and  we  find  the  American  price 
was  more  than  double  the  London  price.  In  other  words,  the  London 
price  during  that  period  averaged  51  per  cent  below  the  American 
price. 

Now,  it  wiU  be  stated  that  we  had  a  premium  on  gold  during  part  of 
that  time.  That  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  difference  in  this 
average  price,  because  the  period  I  have  taken — from  1868  to  1877,  when 
there  was  a  premium  upon  gold — shows  that  the  London  price  was  60.95 
per  cent  lower  than  the  American  price;  and  from  1878  to  1891,  the 
London  price,  when  we  were  on  a  gold  basis,  was  61.32  per  cent  lower 
than  the  American  price.  The  two  periods,  figured  together,  show  the 
London  average  to  have  been  61  per  cent  below  the  American  average. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that  particularly,  because  in  making 
the  new  law  tiie  question  of  percentages  may  be  presented  by  the 
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ingenioas  free- trade  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  in  such  a  way  as  to 
alarm  you  into  a  state  of  semipanie. 

The  tariff  question  presented  in  this  way  seems  to  give  protectionists 
a  sort  of  chilL  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
wool  in  London  for  this  long  period  of  years  was  less  than  half  the  Ameri- 
can price,  51  per  cent  less;  or,  in  other  words,  the  American  price  was 
102  x>er  cent  higher  than  the  foreign  price.  No  wonder  the  flocks 
increased.  Major  McKinley  is  President-elect  of  the  United  States 
to-day  because,  through  good  and  ill  repute,  he  had  the  courage  to  stand 
ap  for  protection  that  would  protect,  be  it  50  per  cent  or  100  per  cent. 
Any  duty  that  falls  short  of  covering  the  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  wage  or  cost  of  production  is  only  a  revenue  duty  and 
is  not  in  any  sense  protection. 

The  framing  of  any  tariff  law  that  will  be  permanent  must  deal  with 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  wool,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to  come. 

This  table  is  partly  the  copy  of  a  chart  furnished  by  Messrs.  John  L. 
Bowes  &  Bro.,  of  Liverpool.  In  it  the  wools  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere are  reduced  to  the  scoured  condition,  because  some  of  them  in 
scouring  shrink  75  and  some  80  per  cent,  and  others  only  40  and  45  per 
eent  from  the  grease  condition  as  sold  by  the  grower,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  grease  condition  would  be  misleading.  This  condition  [displaying 
a  sample  of  scoured]  always  determines  the  price  of  wool  in  the  grease. 
The  grease  price  is  based  upon  the  yield  of  scoured  wool  like  this  sample 
[displaying]. 

The  wool  clip  of  Australia  alone,  since  1873,  notwithstanding  a  recent 
temporary  decline  on  account  of  a  severe  drought,  shows  a  steady 
increase  from  110,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool  in  that  year  to  310,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1896,  an  increase  of  200,000,000  pounds  of  clean- 
scoured  wool,  equal  to  182  per  cent.  You  see  there  was  a  decline  of 
the  River  Plate  for  several  years,  yet  an  increase  from  80,000,000  pounds 
in  1873  to  150,000,000  pounds  in  1896,  or  87^  per  cent  increase  in  that 
time.  (The  diagram  contains  72  per  cent  increase;  it  should  read  87^ 
per  cent.)  The  Gape  of  Good  Hope  increased  43  per  cent  during  the 
same  period.  The  increase  in  the  world's  wool  supply  decreased  the 
world's  wool  price.  This  is  indicated  here  by  the  inclining  line  down- 
ward [indicating  on  chart],  showing  the  decrease  in  price  as  the  result 
of  the  enormous  increase  m  supply.  In  consequence  of  this  prices  for 
scoured  wool  fell  from  55  to  35  cents.  Prices  fluctuated,  and  if  each 
separate  year  were  indicated  it  would  require  a  zigzag  line;  but  the 
incline,  with  brief  interruptions,  is  always  steadily  downward.  That 
enormous  increase  in  the  supply  is  therefore  the  cause,  and  the  fall  in 
price  is  the  effect.  This  is  the  price  of  wool  in  1873  on  the  left  of  the 
chart  [indicating] ;  this  is  the  increase  in  the  supply  on  the  right.  Ohio 
XX  wool  in  1891,  one  year  after  the  McKinley  law  was  passed  (although 
the  price  was  lower  then  than  in  the  previous  year),  cost  73  cents  scoured 
clean. 

In  March  1895,  when  we  began  to  buy  foreign  wool  freely  in  London, 
Ohio  XX  scoured  had  fallen  to  35  cents  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
also  about  the  value  of  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  in  markets 
of  the  world.  The  same  class  of  wool  in  London  in  1891  was  worth 
under  40  cents,  while  it  wa.s  worth  73  cents  in  the  United  States;  but 
by  February,  1895,  after  the  free-wool  bill  induced  our  manufacturers  to 
buy  wool  in  Europe,  the  price  immediately  began  to  go  up  over  there.  So 
you  see  the  increase  in  the  world's  supply  depressed  the  foreign  price 
until  wool  was  put  upon  the  free  list  and  foreigners  had  secured  the 
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American  market.  Skirted  Australian  wools  were  then  mnch  cheaper 
landed  here  than  the  best  American  wools.  The  American  woolgrower, 
unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  the  low  foreiga  prices,  refused  to  sell  on  the 
London  basis,  and  our  manufacturers  turned  their  backs  on  him  and 
supplied  themselves  abroad.  Free- trade  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  (who  were  in  the  majority  at  that  time)  told  the 
domestic  grower  that  wool  prices  would  be  higher  under  free  trade  than 
before,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  half  price.  They  held  their 
wool;  many  of  them  have  it  yet.  The  mills  are  closed,  and  the  moths 
are  eating  it,  because  there  is  now  no  home  market  for  it.  Enormous 
quantities  of  foreign  wool  have  been  bought  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  effect  on  the  London  price  was  to  put  it  up.  It  was  then  thought 
that  the  Dingley  bill  was  going  to  pass;  even  people  outside  of  the  wool 
trade  began  to  speculate  in  wool,  and  manufacturers  also  purchased  in 
advance  of  their  needs.  Of  course,  the  effect  was  shown  in  the  slight 
rise  in  price,  but  many  of  those  who  bought  their  wools  in  that  period 
of  speculative  excitement  still  have  it  for  sale,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  moths  will  destroy  it  before  you  can  ma^e  a  new  Dingley  bill 
for  1897. 

Mr.  DoLLivBB.  It  lies  between  the  moths  and  the  Senate,  it  seems. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  a  race,  with  the  moths  at  present  a  good  ways 
ahead. 

This  diagram  shows  that  the  average  price  of  the  best  bred  Port 
Phillip  wool,  in  London,  in  ten  years  ending  1894,  was  21.70  cents; 
American  XX  Ohio  (which  is  not  so  valuable),  for  the  same  ten  years 
averaged  31.22  cents,  American  wool  was  worth  9^  cents  more  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia  than  the  best  Port  Phillip  wool  was 
in  London.  That  was  under  a  fair  tariff.  The  price  to-day  of  Ameri- 
can XX  Ohio  wool,  instead  of  being  31.22  cents,  as  it  was  for  the  ten 
years  ending  August,  1894,  is  worth  18  cents.  (See  OhartD  in  follow- 
ing  pages.) 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Where! 

Mr.  JusTiOB.  In  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia;  18  cents  under 
free  trade,  instead  of  an  average  of  over  31  cents  under  ten  years  of 
protection,  but  on  the  1st  of  April,  1896,  this  Port  Phillip  wool  [indicat- 
ing] had  advanced  in  London  from  21.70  cents  to  24  cents,  so  that  while 
Ohio  XX,  washed,  under  ten  years  of  protection  was  9J  cents  higher 
in  America  than  the  best  Port  Phillip  was  in  London,  it  was  6  cents 
lower  in  New  York  than  Port  Phillip  was  in  London  with  free  trade  in 
wool  in  this  country. 

I  repeat,  that  it  may  be  impressed  upon  you,  that  instead  of  American 
XX  Ohio  being  worth  31.22  cents,  as  it  averaged  during  the  ten  years 
which  ended  with  1894,  it  had  fallen  on  April  1, 1896  to  18  cents,  and  the 
best  unwashed  Port  Phillip,  which  had  averaged  in  London  only  21.70 
cents  during  the  ten  years  ending  1894,  on  April  1. 1896,  was  worth  24 
cents  in  London.  So  that,  under  protection  XX  Ohio  wool  (less  valu- 
able than  the  best  Port  Phillip)  averaged  9J  cents  higher  under 
protection  in  America  than  the  better  wool  averaged  in  London;  aftei 
eighteen  months  or  about  that  of  free  trade,  the  position  was  reversed 
and  the  Ohio  wool  was  worth  6  cents  less  under  free  trade  in  Few  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  instead  of  9^  cents  more,  as  it  was  under  the 
McKinley  law. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Can  you  tell  us  the  price  of  Australian  wool  fleece  at 
this  timef 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  22  cents  for  Port  Phillip  superior  greasy.  It 
is  now  worth  2  cents  less  than  in  April,  1896. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Where! 

Mr.  Justice.  In  London  and  all  over  the  world.  The  freight  from 
Loudon  to  Kew  York  is  only  one-foarth  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  it  be  in  Australiat 

Mr.  Justice.  The  freights  are  about  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  by  sailing  vessels,  it  might  not  be  over  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  without  counting  any  insurance. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  believe  what  Judge  Lawrence  tells  us, 
that  it  is  worth  9  cents! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  what  he  said.  He  was  not 
aUuding  as  I  was  to  the  most  valuable  quality  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Turner.  Tell  us  what  you  think  it  would  be,  22  cents  less  the 
freight  of  one-half  or  three- fourths  of  a  cent  for  whole  fleece! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  the  difference  in  freight,  not  counting  insur- 
ance, would  be  the  only  difference.  This  Port  Phillip  wool  in  Loudon 
to-day  is  worth  22  instead  of  24  cents  as  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  difference  in  freight  and  Insurance  would 
be  the  only  difference  in  price  between  London  and  Australia  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  quick  communication  by  cable  and  what  takes 
place  in  London  in  the  morning  is  known  in  Australia  before  business 
begins  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  wool  of  that  kindy^whole  fleece,  is  worth  9  cents  in 
Melbourne  it  would  be  worth  9 J  cents  in  Boston  f 

skirted  fleeces. 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  the  skirted 
and  unskirted — in  other  words,  how  much  does  the  simple  skirting 
of  that  wool  increase  its  value,  measured  in  percentage? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  increases  it  in  this  way :  The  skirts  are  stained  wool. 
They  are  around  the  extremities  known  by  various  commercial  names 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention;  and  while  they  make  as  good 
goods  as  the  other,  they  never  can  be  made  white,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  their  use  is  limited  to  manufacturers  who  have  to  dye  their 
goods  dark  colors.  If  you  limit  the  number  of  buyers  you  lessen  the 
price.  That  is,  the  price  becomes  lower,  because  while  men  who  use 
dark-colored  wools  would  be  just  as  willing  to  have  the  skirts,  men 
who  nse  light  colors  are  barred  from  using  them.  Further  than  that  I 
can  not  answer  the  question,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  value 
of  the  skirts  alone.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  room  who  know  all 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  care  to  trespass  on  their  ground.  I  shall  take 
up  enough  time  to  tire  your  patience  in  discussing  subjects  with  which 
I  am  acquainted;  but  I  do  not  think  the  difference  is  much.  Are  there 
any  gentlemen  here  who  would  volunteer  the  information? 

Mr.  Moses.  The  skirts  are  not  only  stained  and  discolored,  but  are 
coarser.    The  increase  in  value  of  top  wool  is  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  should  also  say  that  the  manufacturer  who  would 
use  the  top  of  the  fleece  to  make  a  fine  quality  of  goods  \^^nld  have  to 
resell  the  skirts  when  they  were  coarse.  If  he  bought  American  wool 
he  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he  would  have 
to  resell  the  coarser  skirts  to  somebody  who  used  a  coarser  grade  of 
wool. 

The  result  of  free  wool  has  been  that  the  decline  below  the  average 
price  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1894  was  42.34  per  cent  in  American 
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wool,  and  the  advance  in  London  daring  the  same  period  was  10.59  per 
cent  (see  Chart  D  annexed),  and  if  the  London  market  for  the  Port 
Philip  had  remained  at  21.70  cents,  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  McKin- 
ley  period,  and  if  it  had  not  advanced  over  10  per  cent,  Ohio  XX  wool, 
which  fell  from  31.22  cents  prior  to  1894  to  iS  cents  in  1896,  would  have 
fallen  below  15  centfi  instead  of  only  to  18  cents.  The  advance  in  the 
London  market  is  all  that  kept  it  from  going  down  below  15  cents,  which 
was  the  London  value  of  Ohio  XX  washed  during  the  ten  years  ending 
with  the  McKJnley  period.  In  other  words,  Ohio  XX  washed  would 
have  been  worth  no  more  than  15  cents  in  Boston,  if  Port  Philip  had 
remained  at  21.70  in  London,  as  it  would  if  the  removal  of  the  McKin- 
ley  wool  duties  had  not  made  it  an  inducement  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  discontinue  the  use  of  domestic  wool  and  to  use  foreign  in  its 
place  because  the  latter  was  the  cheapest. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ohio  has  a  heavier  shrinkage  than  the  Port  Philip! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  it  is  more  desirable  when  skirted  and  scoured 
clean,  because  it  is  a  stronger  wool,  but  itfi  commercial  value  in  the 
condition  when  sold  by  the  farmer  is  less  than  skirted  Port  Philip^ 
because  of  the  skirts  which  the  Ohio  fleece  contains. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  here  of  the  practice  which  has  grown  up 
among  American  farmers,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  repu- 
tation of  their  fleeces,  and  which  has  given  American  wools  a  bad 
name  in  Europe  and  here.  It  is  customary  with  them  to  tie  the  fleece 
up  with  six  strings  or  sometimes  with  binding  twine  or  sisal  cord,  with 
a  big  knot  on  each  string.  The  manufacturer  in  determining  the  price 
of  the  wool  has  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  twine  which  is  of  no 
value,  but  which  he  pays  for  at  the  wool  price.  Australian  wool  has 
little  or  no  twine;  but  that  is  not  the  worst.  The  American  wool- 
grower  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  wrap  up  inside  of  the  fleece  everything 
that  is  on  the  sheep  when  shorn.  When  the  sheep  is  washed  It  takes 
a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  fleece  to  dry  before  it  can  be  clipped,  and 
parts  of  the  fleece  become  soiled  and  particles  of  dung  adhere  to  the 
breech  locks.  The  farmer  sometimes  rolls  that  dung  up  inside  the 
fleece.  When  a  buyer  comes  into  a  wool  store  to  look  at  it  he  cuts 
the  strings  on  the  fleece  to  see  if  there  is  any  fllth  inside  of  it. 

The  practice  of  skirting  wool  avoids  this  and  has  grown  in  obedience 
to  the  demand  of  the  manufacturers,  not  of  the  United  States  alone, 
but  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  world,  and  the  practice  is  increasing 
and  will  in  time  be  universal.  The  percentage  of  skirted  wools  in  the 
world's  supply  is  already  so  large  that  if  a  penalty  were  placed  on 
skirted  wools  and  a  lower  duty  on  wools  not  skirted  nearly  all  that  is 
imported  would  come  in  at  the  lower  duty.  For  instance,  at  a  duty  of 
10  cents  on  unskirted  and  12  cents  on  the  skirted,  all  or  nearly  all 
would  come  in  at  10  cents  as  unskirted.  Appraisers  at  the  custom- 
houses could  not  always  tell  which  was  which. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Mr.  Moses  stated  that  skirting  only  amounts  to  5  per 
cent;  and  yet  by  this  proposed  rate  of  duty,  10  and  12,  you  make  a 
larger  difference. 

Mr.  Justi::e.  I  only  state  this  difiference  to  illustrate  that  such  a  law 
could  not  be  administered.  The  man  who  was  honest  and  fair,  and  who 
fairly  entered  his  skirted  wool  as  skirted,  knowing  them  to  be  such, 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  an  unscrupulous  competitor.  A  few 
people  in  the  world,  unfortunately,  still  exist  in  importing  commerciid 
eircil60  who  are  willing  to  swear  to  false  invoices. 
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LOCATION  OF   SHEBP  IN  THE  XTNITED  STATES,  1870  AND  1896. 

[From  official  reports  of  United  States  Censas.] 

West  (^  the  MUsusippi  Rivtr.  E<ut  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

7.418,000  sheep.    _^^.,^  jgyn  ^_^^^^^^^^_^^,^_    21,060,000  aheep. 
26  per  cent.  74  per  cent.  ^ 

28,478,000  sheep. 
100,102,387  pounds  wool. 

[From  eetimates  of  National  Association  of  Woolen  Mantifactarers.] 

West.  East. 

21,273,131  sheep.  12,191,274  sheep. 

m  per  cent.  ^^^  33  per  cent. 

36,464,405  sheep. 
272,474,708  pounds  wool. 

Mr.  Tamer  has  asked  about  the  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  question  has  a  bearing  on  the  mutton-sheep  industry 
producing  coarse  wools.  In  1870, 74  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the  United 
States  were  located  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  only  26  per  cent 
were  west  of  that  river. 

Previous  to  that  time  millions  of  buffaloes  ranged  over  the  plains, 
and  the  savage  Indian  there  held  sway.  When  the  Indians  were  being 
gradually  placed  on  reservations,  Uncle  Sam,  who  is  a  great  shepherd, 
had  many  pastures,  one  of  which  was  called  Illinois,  another  Michi- 
gan, and  another  Ohio,  and  other  States  represented  his  pasture  fields. 
He  had  enterprising  sons,  some  of  whom,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their 
scalps,  went  into  the  wilderness  to  develop  other  and  new  pastures. 
That  son  from  Michigan  drove  his  ilocks  out  from  that  old  pasture  on 
the  prairie  and  found  his  way  into  what  is  now  Wyoming  or  Montana, 
which  to-day  is  our  largest  woolgrowing  State.  Some  went  from  the 
other  older  States  to  other  new  sections.  While  Uncle  Sam's  flocks 
were  rapidly  increasing  and  multiplying  as  a  whole,  their  location  was 
sbifting.  Those  from  the  old  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi  were 
transferred  to  the  new  pastures  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  free  traders  that  because  the  flocks  had  been  moved  from 
the  old  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi  that  I  have  referred  to,  to  the 
new  pastures  that  they  had  ceased  to  exist;  that  under  protection 
sheep  were  decreasing,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  those  flocks  had  not  only 
been  moved,  but  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  in  four  years. 
Those  who  advanced  these  views  (and  they  were  the  favorite  arguments 
of  free- wool  advocates)  closed  their  eyes  to  the  steady  increase  in  the 
entire  flocks  under  protection  and  pointed  only  to  the  old  and  empty 
pastures  as  conclusive  evidence  that  protection  did  not  protect.  They 
were  jubilant  over  a  supposed  important  discovery.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  United  States  under  adequate  protection  were  then  increasing  their 
flocks  faster  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

To-day  only  33  per  cent  of  our  sheep  are  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
67  per  cent  are  west  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  a  cause  for  this.  The 
Merino  sheep  can  be  herded  in  large  flocks;  2,000  or  more  can  be  cared 
for  by  one  man.  The  big  mutton  sheep  of  English  blood  can  not  be  so 
well  herded  as  the  Merino;  they  straggle  and  become  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts.  Their  instincts  and  habits  are  entirely  different.  Therefore 
the  only  sheep  that  can  thrive  and  multiply  in  large  bands  in  the  Ter- 
ritories is  sheep  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  such  as  can  be 
driven  over  the  range  and  bunched  in  herds  of  2,000.  That  leaves  the 
fenced  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi  mostly  free  for  the  mutton  sheep 
of  English  blood,  or  blooded  sheep  bred  for  pedigree  to  improve  the 
prairie  flocks. 
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CABPBT  WOOLS  USED  FOE  CLOTHING 

Owing  to  the  improvement  in  machinery,  carpet  wools  are  now  being 
so  largely  used  for  clothing  purposes  that  I  make  the  statement,  with- 
out, fear  of  contradiction,  that  some  of  such  carpet  wools  as  were 
imported  under  the  McKinley  period,  supposed  to  cost  then  over  13 
cents,  to-day  do  not  cost  over  10  or  11  cents.  I  allude  to  wools  that 
would  average  13  or  14  cents,  such  as  Bagdad.  When  Judge  Lawrence 
said  the  price  of  third-class  wool  was  below  10  cents,  he  should  have 
said  the  "average  price"  was  under  10  cents.  You  can  see  how  the 
average  could  be  under  10  cents  if  the  bulk  of  it  was  worth  7^  or  8 
cents,  and  a  minority  of  it  13  or  14  cents.  But  wools  that  cost  over 
10  cents  also  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  carpets,  such  as 
Wilton  and  Brussels.    They  are  the  only  kinds  at  this  time  so  used. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ingrain  carpet  is  made  of  combed  wools  T 
We  are  speaking  now  of  the  range  of  so-called  carpet  wools  from  10  to 
15  cents. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  name  carpet  wool  ought  to  be  abandoned.  The 
third-class  wools;  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  naming  carpet  wools, 
costing  over  10  cents,  are  very  largely  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and 
the  name  carpet  wool  for  them  is  a  misnomer.  Their  use  for  clothing 
purposes  is  increasing,  and  they  will  be  still  more  largely  used  for  cloth- 
ing purposes  in  the  future  than  in  the  past;  therefore  I  will  quote  from 
the  best  informed  importer  of  these  third-class  or  carpet  wools  that  I 
know — a  man  who  disapproves  of  the  duty  on  third-class  wool.  He 
tells  me  that  the  dividing  line  made  in  the  classifications  and  descrip- 
tions in  the  McKinley  law,  between  the  so-called  carpet  wools  used  for 
clothing  purposes  and  those  used  exclusively  for  carpets  and  low 
blankets,  could  not  have  been  more  scientifically  made.  That  classifi- 
cation made  third-class  wool  into  two  distinct  classes.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  convention  of  growers  that  classified  these  wools 
arrived  at  it  by  accident  or  by  a  really  scientific  knowledge  of  what 
was  required,  but  the  result  was  successful.  To  use  his  expression: 
"The  wools  of  to-day  costing  in  Europe  and  Asia  10  cents  and  under 
must  come  to  America  (which  country  makes  more  carpets  than  all  of 
the  balance  of  the  world  combined.")  There  is  no  other  market  for  all 
of  them.  If  the  McKinley  dividing  line  was  lowered  from  13  cents  to 
even  9  cents,  the  price  on  the  other  side  would  fall  until  the  real  carpet 
wools  could  be  sold  under  the  lowest  carpet  duty  admitting  them  to 
the  American  market.  In  other  words,  if  the  duty  was  So  adjusted  that 
they  would  have  to  come  in  at  a  valuation  of  not  over  9  cents,  it  would 
only  be  a  question  of  a  short  time — possibly  one  year— before  the 
foreign  owner  would  have  to  take  9  cents  from  his  American  buyer. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  foreign  shipper  must  pay  the  duty  as  the 
price  of  the  American  market. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  subject  of  the  location  of  our  sheep.  The 
decrease  of  the  sheep  in  the  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  was 
because  the  large-carcass  sheep  (the  mutton  sheep),  which  produce 
coarse  wool,  can  not  be  raised  on  a  free-trade  basis  at  a  price  that  will 
enable  them  to  be  raised  for  wool  at  the  present  price  and  mutton  at 
the  present  price.  Cheap  imported  carpet  wools,  costing  10  cents,  make 
that  unprofitable.  That  is  why  those  flocks  have  been  so  rapidly 
decreasing  in  Uncle  Sam's  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  ques- 
tion of  adequate  protection  for  mutton  sheep  is  involved  in  the  carpet 
wool  or  third-class  wool  costing  over  10  cents,  and  in  my  judgment  that 
is  a  matter  that  needs  the  careful  consideration  of  your  committee. 
The  mutton-sheep  industry  has  been  destroyed  in  the  sections  east  of 

he  Mississippi  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other,  and  needs  your  care. 
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The  reason  why  the  MeKinley  dividing  line  on  carpet  wools  may  be 
redaced  from  13  to  10  cents  is  because  wools  of  the  third  class,  costing 
over  13  cents  in  1890,  to-day  will  average  nearly  3  cents  a  pound  less 
than  they  did  when  the  McBanley  law  passed.  These  finer  carpet  wools 
have  been  from  1  to  2J  cents  below  present  prices.  (See  right  hand 
column  of  table  '*  Lowest  and  highest  wool  prices  comparcS"  (from 
circular  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.)  at  bottom  of  p.  177.)  The 
dividing  line  today  of  10  cents  would  be  fair  to  all  interests. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  advocate  changing  the  dividing  line  of 
carpet  wools  from  the  limit  under  the  act  of  1890  from  13  to  10  cents, 
and  yon  do  it  on  the  ground  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  carpet  wools  nearly  to  that  extent  f 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  .1  do.  There  is  ample  proof  to  back  up  the 
statement  in  the  following  quotations  from  the  Liverpool  circulars  of 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.  of  October,  1890,  and  of  January,  1897 : 

Decline  of  2,S5  cents  per  pound  from  October,  1890,  to  January,  1897,  on  the  forty-nine 
qualitiee  of  carpet  tcool,  all  of  which  were  worth  over  IS  cents  in  October ,  1890. 

[From  tbe  Liverp«)ol  circular  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.«  first-class  authority  on  third-class  wools.] 

[Grades  marked  C.  and  C.  are  used  both  for  clothine  and  carpot  purposes.    Grades  marked  K  are  used 
almost  entirely  for  clothing  parposes.    Grades  not  marked  are  used  mostly  for  oarpets.) 


East  India  Candahar: 

Best  soft  white.  C.andC 

Soft  white,  C.  and  C 

Pale  yellow 

East  India  Vicaneer: 

First  white,  C.  and  C 

First  yellow 

Second  yellow 

East  India  Joria: 

First  white,  C.andC 

First  yellow,  C.  and  C 

First  colored 

East  India  Pac  Pathan  : 

White 

YeUow 

East  India  Pathan,  white 

East  Indj*  Vicaneer  and  Joria,  coarse,  white  . . 

Bagdad,  white,  washed,  superior.  K 

Bagdad,  white,  washed,  average,  K 

Bagdad,  black  and  brown,  wasned,  superior,  K 
Bagdad,  black  and  brown,  wsshed.  average,  K. 

Bagdad,  fawn,  washed,  superior,  K 

Bagdad,  fawn,  washed,  average,  K 

China,  white  washed  average,  C.  and  C 

Egyptian : 

Washed  white  extra,  K 

Washed  white  first.  K 

Washed  white  second 

Washed  yellow  extra,  K 

Washed  yellow  average 

Bonskoi: 

Washed  white  oombingTaganrog 

Washed  white  carding  Taganrog 

Washed  white  carding  Moscow 

Kansapatchia  (Tnrkey  skin)  unwashed: 

Firwt  white.  CandC 

Second  white,  C.andC 

First  colored 

Oporto: 

Washed  white  fleece,  C.andC 

Washed  yellow  fleece,  C.andC 

Washed  bUck  fleece,  CandC 

Castle  Branco: 

Washed  white  fleece,  K 

Washed  yellow  fleece,  K 

Washed  lMibe,K 


Liverpool, 
January, 

1897, 
per  pound. 


Pence. 
8 

?! 


7 

112?! 


8 

10 
7| 

? 
7 

I* 


1 


Liverpool, 
October, 

1890, 
per  pound. 


Pence. 


Decline  per 

pound 
since  1890. 


Cents, 


5 


2 

2| 
11 
3 

P 
I* 


2 


? 
? 

1 
2 
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Decline  of  2.35  cents  per  pound  from  October,  1890 ^  to  January ^  1897,  etc. — Continued 


Liverpool,  ■  Lirorpool, 
January,       October, 

1897,       >       1890. 
per  pound,   per  pound. 


Decline  per 

p»ana 
since  1890. 


Iceland: 

Washed  white  superior 

Washed  white  average 

Washed  white  ordinary 

Scotch  Highland  fleece,  white,  washed 

Scotch: 

Choicest  Haalock,  white  combing,  washed 

Choicest  Haslock,  white  carding,  washed. 

A  verage  Bon  net,  washed 

Average  light  gray,  washed 

Average  dark  gray,  washed 

Georgian  second  clip  A  lambs 

Khorassan: 

First  clip  B  washed  white  fleece 

Second  clip  B  washed  white... 


Cents. 


'it 

4 


2 
24 


Average  decline  in  price  since  1890,  2.35  cents. 

a  Higher. 

The  Ghaibman.  Aud  those  wools  you  say,  valued  above  10  cents, 
which  are  now  valued  at  about  13  or  14  cents,  are  used  largely  for 
clothing  purposes  and  not  for  carpets? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  believe  the  finest  of  them,  such  as  Bagdad  wools, 
enter  into  some  form  of  clothing  or  blankets,  and  a  minority,  only  a 
very  decided  minority,  enter  into  the  construction  of  carpets;  but,  as 
I  have  said  before,  the  manufacturers  of  the  higher  grades  of  carpets, 
such  as  wiltons,  etc.,  can  use  nothing  inferior.  Their  wools  may  all 
cost  over  10  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  about  carpet  wools  valued  at  less  than  10 
cents  f  Is  there  any  portion  of  it  of  any  material  amount  that  could  be 
used  for  clothing  puri)osesf 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  think  they  are  available  to  any  important 
extent  for  any  purpose  except  ingrain  carpets  or  low-grade  blankets. 
An  exceedingly  cheap  garment  may  be  made  to  sell,  but  not  to  wear; 
but  without  some  better  wool  to  hold  it  together  it  would  not  be  serv- 
iceable. The  hair  in  a  cow's  tail  is  more  like  the  wools  now  costing 
very  considerably  under  10  cents.  I  have  in  mind  some  Kalmuck  wool 
which  I  once  handled.  It  was  much  like  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  a  cow's 
tail.  There  is  nothing  in  any  portion  of  an  American  fleece  that  is  so 
coarse  as  that.  Hip  locks  and  tags,  and  such  portions  as  Judge  Law- 
rence has  described,  which  were  formerly  used  in  carpets  and  largely  so 
used,  are  too  good  for  anything  to  day  but  the  higher  grades  of  carpets, 
and  with  this  exception  they  enter  now  into  clothing  more  largely  than 
into  carpets. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  The  law  of  1890  sought  to  depart  from  the  specific 
rate  on  this  third-class  wool,  and  substituted  the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Justice.  Would  you  like  to  know  why  that  was  donef 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  convention  of  woolgrowers  and  carpet  manufac- 
turers that  framed  the  McKinley  law  consisted  of  experts.  They  agreed 
unanimously  (with  the  exception  of  Judge  Lawrence)  to  a  specific 
schedule  on  all  wools,  which  Major  McKinley  agreed  to  accept  on  con- 
dition that  this  commission  should  agree  to  it  unanimously.  I  think 
before  it  went  to  the  Senate,  the  carpet  manufacturers,  after  having 
agreed  to  specific  rates,  objected  to  this  agreement,  and  the  conven- 
tion was  reassembled  to  adjust  that  one  feature,  and  as  a  matter  of 
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compromise  the  woolgrowers  deeided  to  agree  to  the  change  from  spe- 
cific to  ad  valorem  rates  on  third-class  wools  only,  in  order  that  that 
bill  could  go  through,  for  without  that  unanimous  agreement,  Schedule 
K,  so  excellent  in  other  respects,  would  have  failed.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  necessary  compromise.  Therefore,  on  wools  costing  13  cents  and 
under  a  duty  of  32  per  cent  was  agreed  upon,  and  50  per  cent  was 
imposed  on  wools  above  that.  If  you  take  the  altered  conditions  of 
today  and  make  the  duties  specific,  I  claim  that  2^,  or  3,  or  4  cents,  or 
whatever  you  collect  from  carpet  wools  which  cost  less  than  9  or  10 
cents,  will  be  purely  a  revenue  duty,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  question 
of  protection  in  any  way.  We  do  not  now  and  probably  never  will  pro- 
duce cow  tail  wool.  It  becomes,  therefore,  only  a  question  of  revenue. 
Tlie  American  woolgrower  would  not  be  injured  in  the  least  on  wools  of 
the  third  class  only,  costing  under  9  cents,  if  there  was  no  duty  at  all. 
This  proposition  for  free  wool  does  not  apply  to  wool  of  the  first  class, 
much  of  which  sells  at  8  cents. 

The  Chaieman.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  carpet  wools  costing  less 
than  9  or  10  cents  are  not  likely  to  be  grown  in  the  United  States? 

'Mr.  Justice.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to  raise  them  here.  They 
are  raised  in  barbaric  countries  by  nomads  who  live  in  tents;  Asiatic 
tribes  principally.  Some  in  China.  They  know  nothing  of  the  theory 
of  improving  the  wool  by  breediiig  sheep,  and  anything  thc}^  can  get 
for  their  rough  wool  they  are  glad  to  take.  As  t  said  before,  if  you 
will  make  the  dividing  line  9  cents  instead  of  13  cents,  as  under  the 
McKinley  law,  these  cow  tail  wools  will  accumulate  abroad  until  the 
very  weight  of  their  accumulation  will  break  the  price  to  9  or  10  cents, 
when  they  will  come  to  the  United  States  subject  to  the  rates  imposed 
by  the  new  law, 

Mr.  M0M1LX.IN.  You  speak  of  a  convention  that  considered  Schedule 
K  of  the  law  of  1890.    Who  constituted  that  convention  f 

Mr.  Justice.  That  convention  was  composed  of  the  most  representa- 
tive woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  that  could  be  named — the  most 
representative  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  say  that  Mr.  McKinley  agreed  that  if  they 
would  agree  unanimously  among  themselves  that  he  would  put  into 
his  bill  the  schedule  they  made!  ^ 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  made  by  experts  who  knew  their  busi- 
ness. The  woolgrower  who  wanted  of  the  manufacturer  a  high  price 
for  his  wool  and  the  manufacturer  who  wanted  to  buy  that  wool  cheap. 
They  sank  their  greed  and  framed  Schedule  K.  If  all  laws  were  so 
framed  we  would  have  a  permanent  tariff.  Under  its  practice  I  wish 
to  say  both  woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  were  prosperous  and  con- 
tented. The  evidence  of  it  is  that  the  manufacturers  used  up  the  entire 
clip  of  American  wool  and  also  increased  their  imports  of  wool,  and  the 
cost  of  woolens  to  the  consumer  was  lower  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  would  not  prosper  if  they 
framed  their  own  schedule. 

Mr.  Justice.  While  they  were  all  prospering  and  increasing  the  use 
of  wool,  and  making  a  better  market  for  wool,  as  I  said  before,  the  cost  of 
clothing  was  decreasing  to  the  consumer.  I  contend  that  Schedule  K 
of  McKinley  law  was  wisely  drawn,  was  a  good  schedule;  it  oppressed 
nobody,  and  the  fact  that  the  American  flocks  increased  enormously 
under  it,  disproves  the  statement  which  my  esteemed  friend.  Judge 
Lawrence  made,  that  it  was  not  protective.  The  woolen  manufacturers 
did  not  make  excessive  profits.  The  duties  that  were  imposed  by  the 
McKinley  law  (which  I  will  treat  of  when  I  come  to  compensatory  duties) 
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were  so  skillfiilly  adjusted  that  mannfactarers  prospered  under  them. 
But  when  the  compensatory  duty  fell  with  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
wool — ^the  only  8x>^ific  duty  of  the  McKinley  law — and  they  were  thus 
left  with  nothing  but  ad  valorem  duties  of  50  per  cent  (only  one-half  or 
one-third  of  which  oould  be  collected  and  which  was  expected  to  pro- 
tect American  wages  which  are  over  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  Europe), 
is  it  any  wonder  half  the  mills  are  closed  f 

Subsequent  experience  with  the  Wilson  law  shows  the  wisdom  and 
the  scientific  arrangement  of  Schedule  K  of  the  McKinley  law,  because 
when  the  specific  portion  of  it  was  removed  American  manufacturers 
were  quickly  flat  on  their  backs.  Their  nulls  soon  closed,  and  the  Ameri- 
can grower  lost  the  only  good  market  for  his  wool  that  he  had  ever  had. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manufacturer  got  the  benefit 
of  a  xK>rtion  of  the  specific  rate  that  was  imposed  for  the  alleged  bene- 
fit of  the  woolgrowert 

Mr.  Justice.  He  did,  although  he  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  and  I 
will  make  that  plain  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  compensatory  duties. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Before  we  depart  from  that,  or  at  whatever  time 
suits  your  convenience,  will  you  kindly  give  the  committee  the  rate  of 
the  two  kinds  of  wool  that  you  have  contrasted — the  Ohio  fleece  and 
the  Port  Phillip  wool.  If  you  can,  give  it  for  1870, 1876, 1880, 1885, 
1890,  and  1895,  or  1896— the  last  complete  year  I  believe  is  1896. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  will  apx)ear  in  what  I  submit  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent shapes. 

Mr.  MoMtllin.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  will  find  that  no  matter  how  we  try  this,  it  always 
comes  out  the  same  way,  viz,  that  the  London  price  as  near  as  may  be  for 
a  series  of  years  averaged  less  than  half  the  American  price,  or,  since  the 
question  of  high  percentages  must  be  met,  the  American  price  was  over 
100  per  cent  higher  through  a  period  of  years  than  the  London  price. 

A  Voice.  Until  lately. 

Mr.  Justice.  Until  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  was  discounted. 

Now,  to  recur  to  the  diagram  which  showed  the  increase  in  the 
world's  supply.  I  have  a  table  which  I  will  submit  which  gives  the 
lowest  price  in  the  London  market  in  the  last  ten  years  compared  with 
today's  price. 

Lowest  and  highest  wool  prices  compared. 


Port  Phillip,  vnwaahed,  8ax>erior . . . 

Vew  Zealand,  unwaiihed,  good 

BaenoB  Ayres,  nnwashed,  average. 

PeniTian,  waahed,  average 

Lima,  unwashed,  average 

Ahadia,  nnwashed,  average 


OlOM  3. —Combing.    IhUy,  It  eentt. 


Lincoln,  hog  fleeces 

Lincoln,  wether  fleeces 

Kent,  wether  fleeces 

Sussex  Down  fleeces 

Alpaca,  Islay  fleece,  good  average., 
Alpaoa,  GaluK)  fleece,  average 


Class  l.^Clothinff.    Duty,  11  cents. 


London 

extremes 

during 

London 

ten  years 

price  Jan. 

prior  to 

1,1897 

1805. 

(In  cents). 

Highest 

(incentM). 

30.00 

22.00 

26.00 

17.00 

16.ft0 

0.75 

20.00 

16.00 

17.00 

11.00 

14.50 

11.00 

20.50 

22.00 

26.50 

20.00 

25.00 

19.50 

20.00 

20.50 

52.00 

80.00 

38.00 

10.00 

London 

difibrencc 

between  j 

highest  I 

extremes , 

and  Jan. 

1,1897.   I 

(Cents    ' 

lower.) 


London 
extremes 

during 
ten 


I  London 

difference 

I  between 

lowest 


8.00 
9.00 
6.75 
5.00 
6.00 
3.50 


7.50  : 
5.50 
5.50 
8.50  I 
22.00  ■ 
10.00 


London 
»n  years  prioeJan.l    *"^«** 
priJrto  ,1,1807    1^^*^,"? 
^—       (lncents).l«f*^*,°- 

(Cents 
higher.) 


1805. 


»west 
cents). 

17.00 

22.00 

15.00 

17.00 

8.25 

0.75 

13.50 

15.00 

0.00 

11.00 

10.00 

11.00 

17.60 

22.00 

16.60 

20.00 

18.50 

10.60 

10.00 

20.50 

22.00 

30.00 

15.00 

10.00 

5.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 


4.60 
3.50 
1.00 
1.50 
8.00 
4.00 
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Lowest  and  highest  wool  prices  compared — Continaed. 


liondon 
eztremea 

daring 
ten  yean 

prior  to 
1895. 

Highest 
(in  cents). 


«SS^T^«     highest 

P"?*?/^-  extremes 

and  Jan. 

1, 1897. 

(Cents 

lower.) 


liondon  » ^«^^« 
difference  .^^^JL 
between  •J^? 


1,1897 
(in  cents). 


during 


London 


ten  years  price  Jan. 

prior  to  I    1,1897 
1895.     '(in  cents). 

Lowest 
(in  cents), 


London 
difference 
between 

lowest 
extremes 
and  Jan. 

1,1897. 

(Cents 
higher.) 


Clou S.— Carpet  andblanket,  Duty^nver 
IS  eetUs,  50  ptr  oenti  under  IS  cents,  SS 
per  cent. 

Sast  India: 

First  Joria,  white 

First  Candabar,  white 

Pac  Pathan,Tellow 

Oidinarr,  Yeuow 

Oporto,  washca  fleece 

Egyptian,  washed,  first  white 

Donskoi.  washed,  carding 

Scotch,  highland,  nndij 
Persian,  undeaned,  wr 


25. 5C 
21.00 
16.50 
15.00 
20.50 
23.00 
17.00 
14.00 
11.50 


20.50 
15.50 
13.50 

9.00 
14.50 
18.50 
14.50 
11.50 

8.25 


5.00 
5.50 
S.OO 
6.00 
6.00 
4.50 
2.50 
2.50 
3.25 


18.00 
14.50 
12.50 

8.50 
13.50 
17.00 
13.00 
10.50 

7.00 


20.50 
15.50 
18.50 

9.00 
14.50 
16.60 
14.50 
11.50 

8.25 


2.50 
1.00 
LOO 
.50 
LOO 
L50 
L50 
1.00 
L25 


It  shows  that  the  lowest  price  in  the  London  market  (for  Port  Phillip 
wool)  was  5  cents  a  pound  lower  than  the  price  in  Loudon  to-day.  It 
advanced  5  cents  per  pound  in  Loudon  inside  of  the  first  calendar  year 
of  free  wool,  and  if  you  take  this  scoured  wool  (the  same  wool  cleaned), 
this  latter  has  advanced  30  per  cent  in  London  from  the  lowest  point 
since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law.  The  lowest  point  was  reached 
in  London,  as  I  have  just  said,  about  the  time  the  free- wool  law  was 
passed.  We  almost  immediately  began  to  permit  foreigners  to  unload 
upon  us  their  accumulation  of  years,  and  prices  soon  advanced  from  their 
lowest  price  on  record,  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  best  grade  of  Aus- 
tralian grease  wool. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Why  do  not  our  people  send  our  wool  over  there? 

Mr.  Justice.  Americans  have  tried  it  at  Bradford,  England,  Leipsic, 
Antwerp,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  London.  American  wools  that 
averaged  8^  to  10  cents  in  America,  to  American  manufacturers,  sold 
at  the  same  time  over  there  at  4  pence,  or  8  cents  of  American  money, 
and  I  have  an  extract  here  from  a  Bradford  newspaper  on  the  subject 
which  I  will  submit  with  my  tables  and  diagrams. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  You  mean  after  it  was  scoured? 

Mr.  Justice.  No.  I  mean  in  the  grease,  as  the  farmer  sold  it.  In 
this  shape  [indicating]  it  brings  here  in  America  from  8^  to  10  cents, 
and  averages  about  9  cents.  Under  the  McKinley  law  it  ranged  from 
17  to  21  cents.  That  class  of  wool  in  Leipsic,  Bradford,  Antwerp,  and 
London,  sells  now  at  4  pence,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  sell  it  at  that 
price.  So  you  will  aU  see  after  a  trial  of  foreign  markets  that  the 
American  market  is  the  only  market  of  any  value  to  him  that  the 
American  woolgrower  has,  and  when  that  is  closed  to  him,  as  it  is 
to-day 

Mr.  DOLLIVEB.  You  say  4  cents;  don't  you  mean  4  pence? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  mean  4  pence,  English  money,  equal  to  8  cents 
American  money. 

You  will  find  in  my  printed  papers  herewith  some  exceedingly  inter- 
esting criticisms  from  European  papers  on  the  American  wools  which 
have  been  sent  there  for  sale,  notably  that  from  the  Yorkshire  Factory 
limes.  They  want  to  sell  wool  to  us,  and  don't  mean  that  we  shall 
invade  their  market. 
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Mr.  TuKNEE,  Why  is  this  Ohio  wool,  to  which  you  refer  us,  put  up 
in  such  dirty  shape!    Is  it  a  necessity  of  the  situation  there? 

Mr,  Justice.  Not  at  all;  it  is  the  result  of  a  slovenly  practice  here. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  growers  put  their  wool  up  right  and  weU, 
but  they  are  not  the  majority  of  them.  The  American  manufacturer 
wants  American  wool.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  room  that  buys  a 
certain  quality  of  so-called  XXX,  which  is  now  scarce.  It  is  the  best 
wool  in  the  world  for  his  purpose,  and  the  wool  dealers  save  it  a  fleece 
at  a  time  until  they  accumulate  a  quantity  large  enough  to  ship.  It  is 
the  kind  raised  by  Hon.  John  McDowell,  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Clark.  The  latter  has  just  addressed  you.  Millions  of  pounds 
of  it  was  sold  under  the  tariff  laws  of  1867  and  1883.  We  call  it 
"picklock"  wool;  it  grows  on  sheep  of  the  Saxony  breed.  The  home 
of  such  wool  was  in  the  valley  that  is  drained  by  the  Ohio  River.  That 
is  to  say,  West  Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania,  and  southern  Ohio, 
the  homes  of  these  gentlemen. 

SHODDY,  ETC. 

The  subject  of  shoddy  comes  next  in  order.  During  the  Mcffinley 
period  the  annual  import  of  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  rags,  and  such  wool 
adulterants,  averaged  annually  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds. 
The  Wilson  law  went  into  operation  on  raw  material  in  August,  1894, 
and  although  shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  were  classified  as  '^  manufactures  of 
wool,''  and  these  schedules  could  not  legally  go  into  operation  until  the 
following  January,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  arbitrarily  ruled  that 
the  McKinley  prohibitive  duty  on  shoddy,  rags,  waste,  etc.,  should 
cease  with  the  duty  on  raw  wool. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  Wilson  law  and  between  Septem- 
ber 1, 1894,  and  the  31st  of  December  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  these 
wool  adulterants  were  imported.  This  4,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy  and 
waste  took  the  place  of  three  times  that  amount  of  American  wool. 
Shoddy  is  made  of  rags  and  other  adulterants,  which  once  having  been 
cleaned,  does  not  require  rescouring.  It  is  put  through  machinery 
which  dusts  it  and  partially  cleans  it.  It  is  then  practically  clean  wool. 
A  pound  of  rags  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  some  kinds  of 
scoured  wool. 

In  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  law  we  imported 
20,718,110  pounds  of. shoddy,  rags,  waste,  etc.,  an  increase  of  8,265 
per  cent  over  the  average  of  the  McKinley  period.  This  20,000,000 
pounds  or  more  of  shoddy  would  be  equal  to  60,000,000  pounds  of 
unwashed  Montana  or  Texas  wool.  It  would  take  the  sheep  in  the 
State  of  Montana  (which  is  now  our  largest  wool-growing  State)  three 
years  to  produce  enough  fleece  to  make  the  quantity  of  clean-scoured 
waol  displaced  by  this  20,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy  and  waste  which 
came  in  during  the  first  calendar  year  after  the  Wilson  law  was  passed. 

It  was  stated  by  the  statesmen  who  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  McKiuley  law  that 
free  wool  would  mean  such  cheap  wool  that  there  woald  be  a  decreased  use  of  shoddy. 
Have  these  predictions  been  fulfilled?  Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law 
there  was  very  little  shoddy  imported.  The  shoddy  then  used  in  America  was  made 
from  American  rags,  and  there  were  less  than  250,000  pounds  of  shoddy,  etc.,  imported 
in  au  average  year.  The  Wilson-Gorman  law  went  into  effect  four  months  before 
the  close  of  1894,  and  dnriuj?  the  last  four  months  of  that  year  the  imports  of  shoddy 
had  increased  to  over  4,000,WX)  pounds,  and  during  the  first  full  year  of  the  present 
law  over  20,500,000  pounds  of  shoddy,  waste,  rags,  and  other  such  wool  adulterants 
were  imported. 

The  iucreasc  over  the  whole  McKinley  period  was  over  20,000,000  pounds,  an  increase 
of  over  8,265  per  cent,  and  instead  of  using  less  shoddy  American  manufaoturers  are 
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now  using  more  than  over  before.  Aud  why  ?  Becaase  of  the  loss  of  the  home  mar- 
ket for  woolen  textiles  (shown  in  Schedule  13),  onr  maunfacturers  were  compelled  to 
lower  their  prices  for  their  woolen  ])roduct,  and  in  no  other  way  could  they  do  this 
except  l>y  the  use  of  shoddy ;  and  although  the  price  of  pure  scoured  wool  had  fallen 
nearly  one-half,  or  from  65  cents  to  35  cents,  the  foreign  competition  was  so  keen  that 
nothing  but  a  tremendous  use  of  shoddy  would  enable  them  to  rnn  their  mills  at  all; 
and  notwithstanding  this  enforced  adulteration  of  their  goods  by  the  use  of  shoddy, 
they  still  lost  the  best  portion  of  their  home  market,  as  shown  in  Schedule  B.  Some 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  imports  of  shoddv  in  1895  compared  with  theMcKinley 
period  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  parallel  black  lines  in  Schedule  C. 

ImpartB  of  manufaoiurea  of  wool  in  shoddy,  waste,  rags,  etc. 
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_  'Average.  247,663  pounds  .<McKiiiley  law. 

*      8  months  McElnley  law  .1  [ 

— —  4  months  Wilson-Gorman  law. 

Wilson- 


Increase  in  shoddv,  etc.,  imports  in  1895  over  average  of  3|  years  of  fGormaD 
McKiuley  law,  20,470,447  pounds,  or  8,205  per  cent.  J     law. 


The  Chairman,  How  do  you  explain  the  increase  in  shoddy  after 
wool  was  on  the  free  list!  The  old  theory  was  that  shoddy  would  be 
imported  when  wool  could  not  be  so  easily  imported.  But  it  seems 
that  with  free  wool  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  very  simple.  The  duty  on  shoddy  was  about  the 
only  one  that  was  prohibitive  in  Schedule  K.  Under  the  McKinley 
period  the  high  duty  kept  it  out,  and  then  only  about  247,000  pounds 
annually  came  in,  and  we  used  no  other  shoddy  in  America  except 
such  shoddy  as  was  made  from  American  rags — cleaner  rags  than  any 
imported  rags.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
or  history  of  any  manufacturing  country,  when  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  pure  wool  was  used  in  America  as  during  the  McKinley  i)eriod. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  factory  in  Cleveland  using 
shoddy  that  ran  every  day  under  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  Act 
and  that  this  same  factory  under  the  Wilson  bill  has  not  run  more  than 
one  day  a  week. 

Mr.  Justice.  1  know  nothing  at  all  about  that  factory. 

J  wish  you  [addressing  Mr.  Turner]  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
matter,  because  I  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Con\mittee  when  you 
assisted  in  framing  the  Wilson  law  which  has  so  greatly  stimulated  the 
use  of  shoddy.  I  want  to  repeat  the  statement  that  there  never  was 
a  woolen  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world  that  used  so  little  shoddy 
as  the  American  nation  during  the  McKinley  period.  And  the  proof  of 
it  is  in  the  fact  that  we  used  then  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of 
imx>orted  rags,  shoddy,  waste,  and  such  adulterants,  as  against  over 
20,000,000  pounds  in  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  the  Wilson  law. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  mean  imported  shoddy? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  20,000,000  pounds  was  all  imported. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  within  my  knowledge 
that  the  owners  of  the  Cleveland  mill  referred  to  are  very  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  no  tariff  put  upon  shoddy  at  this  time.  This  reached  me 
to  day  officially. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  chairman  asked  me  about  this  enormous  increase 
in  shoddy.  Under  the  McKinley  law,  a  woolen-mill  hand  had  steady 
employment  and  earned  $10  a  week,  and  could  buy  an  all-wool  suit 
containing  no  shoddy  for  $10,  with  the  proceeds  of  one  week's  labor. 
Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  mills  (the  result  of  the  Wilson  law) 
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which  did  not  average  half  time  in  1896,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tage of  free  wool,  he  earned  only  $5  a  week.  The  fixed  charges  for  fuel 
and  provisions  for  his  table  and  rent  which  go  on  nights  and  Sundays, 
absorbed  all  of  the  $5  which  he  has  earned,  and  he  has  had  no  money 
left  with  which  to  bay  clothing,  not  even  shoddy  clothing.  And  men 
who  made  $10  all-wool  suits  out  of  65  cent  scoured  wool,  under  protec- 
tion, could  not  sell  them  even  with  30  cents  scoured  free  wool. 

Slioddy  goods  came  in  from  abroad  as  never  before,  and  $5  shoddy 
suits  made  of  cheap  imported  goods  were  in  the  stores.  Oar  manufiu;- 
turers  had  to  make  $5  suits  to  compete.  They  could  not  make  them 
out  of  pure  wool,  even  cheap  free  wool,  they  had  to  use  shoddy,  and 
the  result  was  that  there  was  a  good,  brisk,  keen  market  for  foreign 
shoddy  and  a  narrowed  market  for  pure  wool.  Free  wool  which  was 
to  "  widen  our  market,"  narrowed  our  market  so  that  half  of  the  mills 
closed,  and  many  of  those  which  did  run,  used  shoddy  where  under  the 
McKinley  law  they  used  only  pure  wool. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  the  sales  of  the  better  grades  of  wool  or  the 
price  increased  or  decreased  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill! 

Mr.  Justice.  This  diagram  shows  the  decrease  in  x)rice  [indicating]. 
As  to  sales,  I  deal  mainly  in  domestic  wool.  My  sales  of  American  wool 
for  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  law  were  reduced  one-third,  and  my 
sales  for  the  second  year  of  free  wool  were  reduced  one-half  below  the 
average  of  the  McKinley  period.  The  McKinley  law  made  it  an  induce- 
ment for  our  manufacturers  to  use  domestic  wool.  The  Wilson  law 
gave  our  home  market  to  the  foreign  woolgrower. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  I  am  asking  is  the  effect  upon  the  value  or 
price  of  goods — woolen  goods — whether  such  goods  diminished  or 
increased  in  price  by  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Justice.  Of  course  they  decreased  in  price  to  the  extent  of  25 
cents  per  pound  on  the  scoured  wool,  and  they  were  also  further 
lowered  in  price  by  a  greater  use  of  shoddy.  They  were  thus  nomi- 
nally cheai)ened  by  the  use  of  shoddy,  but  in  reality  they  were  dearer 
to  the  wearer  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  shoddy. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  To  what  extent! 

Mr.  Justice.  Such  a  suit  as  I  have  on  contaias  about  3  pounds  of 
pure  scoured  wool — no  shoddy.  It  is  impossible  to  use  shoddy  ia 
worsted  yam.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  such  a  suit  is  about  75 
cents  below  the.McKinley  price.  That  is  the  difference  made  between 
the  use  of  30-cent  free  wool  scoured  and  55-cent  protected  scoured 
wool. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Do  you  mean  the  price  of  the  cloth  at  the  factory  or 
the  price  of  the  suit  of  clothes  to  the  purchaser! 

Mr.  Justice.  This  is  a  cheviot  suit  made  of  coarse  combed  or  worsted 
wool.  It  is  coarser  than  this  merino  sample  [illustrating].  It  is  about 
such  wool  as  grows  on  Shroiishire  sheep.  Around  the  Mediterranean 
there  are  carpet  wools  from  which  wool  has  been  imported  to  make 
cheviot  suits.  You  know  that  on  the  ribs  of  the  sheep  there  is  found  a 
finer  fiber  of  wool  than  on  other  parts  of  the  carcass.  Measured  under 
a  microscope  the  diameter  of  the  fiber  would  be  less  than  the  diameter 
of  fibers  of  wool  grown  on  the  hips  or  back  or  neck  or  on  other  parts. 
The  law  of  1883  was  most  loosely  constructed  with  regard  to  Schedule  K. 
Its  faults  were  admirably  corrected  by  the  joint  convention  that  arranged 
the  wording  and  classifications  and  divisions  of  Schedule  K  of  the 
McKinley  law.  Under  the  law  of  1883  third-class  or  Mediterranean 
carpet  wools  were  sorted  in  Europe  and  the  finer  portion  of  the  fleeces, 
such  as  sorts  from  the  ribs,  were  brought  in  and  it  entered  into  the 
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mannfactare  of  knitting  yamB  and  of  cheviots.  So  yon  can  thns  see 
how  carpet  wools  can  make  less  difference  in  the  cost  of  clothing  than 
where  only  merino  wool  is  used.  The  difference  is  75  cents  between 
the  McKinley  price  and  the  present  price  in  the  cost  of  the  clothing  I 
have  on,  the  duplicate  of  which  in  wear  and  appearance  may  be  ms^e 
of  such  so-called  third-class  wool  or  carpet  wool  as  I  sx)eak  of.  That  is 
of  the  finer  sorts  oft*  of  the  ribs  of  some  Mediterranean  fleeces  claasified 
as  third-class  or  carx)et  wool. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Seventy-five  cents  in  the  cost  of  cloth  I 

Mr.  Justice.  In  the  wool  now  in  the  cloth  of  this  suit. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  For  the  entire  suit! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  the  entire  suit,  exclusive  of  trimmings. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  the  reduction  under  the  Wilson  bill  has  only 
been  75  cents  for  such  a  suit! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  that  is  all  in  such  goods  as  I  now  wear.  They 
are  not  heavy  goods,  but  are  such  as  a  workingman  would  wear. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Then  that  law  has  not  been  so  destructive  to  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  as  has  been  made  out? 

Mr.  Justice.  The  removal  of  the  wool  duty  decreased  the  price  75 
cents  on  the  wool  contained  in  such  a  suit. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Has  that  found  any  expression  in  the  retail  prices  of 
the  clothing  a  man  buys? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  of  course.  There  is  a  difference,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  of  93  cents  per  capita.  Free  wool  saved  the  nation  93 
cents  per  capita,  but  it  lost  the  nation  over  $400,000,000  in  purchasing 
power,  as  I  have  shown  before.  In  this  particular  goods  it  is  75  cents, 
or  18  cents  less  than  93  cents,  the  per  capita  rate,  because  this  is  made 
of  coarse  wool.  The  per  capita  saving  of  93  cents  is  for  wool  of  all 
kinds,  coarse  and  fine.    There  is  none  of  this  fine  or  merino  wool 


[iBdicatingl  in  this  suit  of  clothes. 
Mr.  MoMr 


irLLiN.  My  inquiry  was  as  to  the  difference  in  price  of  the 
finished  product,  and  that  was  your  answer,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  thought  some  question  of  this  kind  might  come  up, 
and  so  I  had  the  cloth  in  this  suit  weighed  by  the  tailor  before  he  made 
it  up.  It  weighed  3  pounds  and  a  few  ounces.  It  is  not  the  heaviest 
goods.  It  is  suitable  for  this  weather  and  it  is  the  kind  made  up  and 
sold  to  men  in  moderate  circumstances — not  fine  goods. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  your  answer  had  reference  to  the  finished  article? 

Mr.  Justice,  To  the  difference  between  the  price  of  McKinley  wool 
and  the  Wilson-Gorman  or  free  wool  in  this  cloth.  It  is  only  the  dif- 
ference between  protection  and  free  trade  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  the  difference  in  value 
of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  of  such  a  suit  as  you  have  on  under  the 
McKinley  bill  and  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  consumer  in  such  a  suit 
as  this  is  about  75  cents.  That  is  less  than  the  average  annual  per 
capita  saving  to  the  consumer,  which  figures,  viz,  93  cents,  I  have 
previously  given  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Do  the  tailors  give  you  the  benefit  of  that  difference? 

Mr.  Justice.  No.  This  suit,  when  madeby  awholcsaleclothingmanu- 
facturer,  retails  at  $10.  I  understand  from  the  manufacturer  who  made 
the  cloth  that  the  clothier  sells  suits  of  this  cloth  at  wholesale  at  $7.50. 

There  Las  of  late  been  lack  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  a  lack  of 

profit  to  the  middle  man,  and,  in  fact,  nobody  has  made  any  money  out 

of  it*    The  merchant  tailor  that  made  this  particular  suit  got  $20  for 

making  and  trimming  it  for  me.    I  furnished  the  cloth,  which  was  given 

th ^96 
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to  me  by  the  manufacturer,  but  wholesale  manufacturers  sell  suits  made 
of  this  cloth  for  $7.60,  so  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  an  interruption,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  class  of  goods  which  you  are  wearing  is  not  purchasable 
at  about  one-half  what  it  was  before  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Justice.  Ko,  sir;  other  things  being  equal,  75  cents  would  make 
the  only  difference  in  the  cost  before  and  the  cost  now,  by  reason  of  the 
difference  in  free  or  protected  wool.  If  there  is  any  other  difference  in 
the  present  cost  it  is  made  by  a  lessening  of  the  profit  or  by  actual  loss 
to  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  element  which  enters 
jnto  the  construction  of  such  goods.  I  know  nothing  aboat  any  other 
details  in  the  cost  of  this  suit,  except  the  difference  between  the 
McKinley  cost  and  the  Wilson-Gorman  cost  of  the  raw  wool  in  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  make  any  estimate  of  the  effect  of  compen- 
satory duties! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  know  nothing  about  that  element  in  this  case.  I 
have  figured  up  the  difference  between  the  protected  and  free-trade 
prices  of  the  wool  in  it. 

Mr.  Turner  (continuing).  I  mean  the  compensatory  duty  put  on  for 
the  manufacturer's  benefit. 

COMPENSATORY  DUTIES. 

The  difficnlty  in  placing  high  rates  of  dnty  npon  wool  comes  from  tho  objection 
which  legislators  have  to  the  necessary  corresponding  increase  in  the  compensatory 
duties  upon  finished  cloth.  It  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  of  the  first  class  (merino 
wool,  shrinkage  60  per  cent)  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  Every  increase 
of  1  cent  per  pound  in  the  dnt^  upon  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  involves  an 
increase  of  4  cents  per  pound  m  the  dutv  npon  finished  cloth,  without  which  the 
mills  would  be  closed  and  the  wool  market  destroyed.    Owing  to  this  necessary 

Provision ,  manufacturers  are  barred  from  the  importation  of  wools  shrinking  over 
0  per  oent.    See  following  diagram  (p.l83). 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  am  approaching  that  subjectt  now,  which  will  about 
conclade  my  remarks.  In  alluding  to  this  suit  of  clothes  something 
which  I  wish  to  explain  is  suggested.  This  cloth  was  made  by  a  firm 
that  were  American  manufacturers,  under  tbe  law  of  1867,  and  they 
discovered  when  that  law  was  succeeded  by  the  tariff  of  1883  that  they 
could  import  "worsteds"  at  a  lower  duty  than  was  paid  on  the  cheax>est 
shoddy  goods.  They  went  over  to  Bradford,  England,  and  sent  over 
a  shipment  of  sux>erfine  goods,  which  was  entered  at  the  custom-house 
as  "  worsteds."  The  appraisers  classified  them  at  first  as  woolen  cloths. 
These  goods  were  taken  around  to  the  wholesale  dealers  and  the  unani- 
mous opinion  among  the  trade  was  that  they  were  commercially  known 
as  "  worsteds."  They  took  them  out  as  worsteds  but  paid  the  cloth 
duties  under  protest.  The  courts  afterwards  decided  that,  as  the  com- 
mercial name  was  "worsted,"  the  framers  of  the  tariff  bill  had  meant 
that  this  class  of  all- pure  wool  cloth  should  come  in  as  worsteds,  which 
proved  to  be  at  a  less  duty  than  common  shoddy  goods.  (It  is  impos- 
sible to  put  any  shoddy  in  worsted  yam.)  Finding  their  case  strong 
and  safe,  they  employed  mills  in  Bradford,  England,  to  produce  worst- 
eds, and  sent  their  product  to  their  Philadelphia  selling  house.  When 
the  McKinley  law  passed,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  came  to 
Washington  to  protest  against  higher  duties.  He  had  a  suit  of  clothes 
with  him  by  which  he  undertook  to  show  how  the  price  would  be 
increased  to  the  consumer  if  the  McKinley  bill  passed.  After  the  law 
of  1890  went  into  operation  he  found  that  he  could  not  sell  a  single 
yard  of  his  English  cloth  under  the  McKinley  law.  He  was  shut  out 
of  the  American  market.  These  goods  could  then  be  made  here  in 
America  alone.  He  was  compelled  to  move  his  machinery  to  America. 
He  located  about  16  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  established  his 
American  factory.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  his  mill  in  operation  under 
the  McKinley  law,  he  issued  a  circular  to  his  old  customers  stating  that 
he  would  sell  the  same  goods  here,  made  of  the  same  quaUty  of  wool, 
and  at  no  higher  price  than  that  at  which  he  sold  them  before  in 
England  under  the  lower  duty  of  1883. 

Who  pays  the  duty  in  such  a  case?  This  firm,  having  run  their  mill 
under  free  trade  in  England  and  under  the  McEJnley  law  in  the  United 
States,  are  the  best  equipped  persons  that  1  know  of  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  American 
and  foreign  factory  operative.  Some  of  their  Bradford  help  followed 
them  to  America.  They  thus  actually  employed  the  same  men  on  the 
same  looms  and  on  the  same  kind  of  goods.  Their  answer  to  the  question 
so  often  asked  about  the  comparative  efQciency  of  such  labor  has  been  put 
into  print.  It  is  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  same  men,  with  double  the  Eng- 
lish pay  in  America,  with  better  food  and  clothing,  and  better  houses  to 
live  in  here,  are  less  efficient  than  they  were  in  England.  I  said  to  the 
senior  partner,  "That  is  at  variance  with  the  general  impression."  He 
explained  his  statement  in  this  way :  On  the  other  side,  if  a  man  leaves 
his  loom  before  he  weaves  out  his  warp  he  can  be  put  in  jail  for  breach 
of  contract.  Here  a  man  may  shift  his  belt  onto  the  loose  pulley  and 
stop  his  loom,  leaving  the  shuttle  in  tbe  warp,  and  clear  out,  and  you 
have  no  redress.  Here  they  become  careless,  are  soon  demoralized,  and 
altogether  a  great  deal  more  independent  than  in  England.  He  has  fig- 
ured out  just  how  much  was  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  here  on 
weaving  on  the  same  goods,  without  regard  to  the  material  in  it.  I 
mean  the  same  sort  of  weaving  by  the  same  men  who  had  worked  for 
him  in  Bradford  under  free  trade  and  under  the  McKinley  law  here.  In 
England  they  receive  about  JCl  (or  less  than  $5)  a  week  for  weaving. 
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The  same  men  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  McKinley  law,  received  over 
$10  a  week  for  precisely  the  same  work — an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in 
wages  over  those  eai*ned  in  England;  that  is,  a  difference  of  100  per 
cent  in ,  favor  of  the  American  workman.  A  similar  increase  over 
English  wages  is  the  role  all  through  other  branches  of  this  business. 
If,  with  your  permission,  I  may  occupy  any  more  of  .your  time,  as  that 
which  was  allotted  to  me  has  already  been  used  up,  I  will  come  to  the 
qneation  of  the  compensatory  duty,  which  seems  to  be  most  difficult 
question  for  those  to  understand  who  are  not  in  the  business.  (See 
table  on  page  1523.) 

This  first  sample  [indicating]  is  a  fine  Montana  wool  of  Merino  blood. 
It  shrinks  70  per  cent.  It  yields  30  per  cent  of  clean  scoured  wool  like 
the  sample  [indicating.]  It  takes  5  pounds  5^  ounces  of  such  wool  to 
make  a  pound  of  finisned  cloth,  or  1  x)ound  5^  ounces  more  than  the 
McKinley  compensatory  duties  provided  for.  Western  Australia  pro- 
duces similar  wool  in  great  abundance,  with  a  shrinkage  of  70  per  cent. 
It  does  not  come  to  America,  because  the  manufacturers  are  not  willing 
to  pay  the  freight  on  the  70  per  cent  of  dirt.  The  freight  on  wool  from 
London  to  mills  in  Pennsylvania  15  miles  by  rail  from  the  wharf  where 
theEnroi>ean  steamer  lands  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  centper  pound.  With 
no  duty  on  wool  to-day,  manufacturers  here  do  not  import  any  of  this 
kind  of  wool.  I  asked  why.  The  answer  was,  "  Because  we  can  not 
pay  freight  on  dirt."  "  But,"  I  said,  '^  the  Montana  woolgrower  has  the 
Bame  amount  of  dirt  in  his  wool  and  he  pays  eight  times  the  all-rail 
freight  from  Montana  to  Few  York  that  you  pay  from  London  to  your 
mill,  and  you  can  not  pay  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  x>ound  against  the 
American  growers'  2  cents  per  pound  freight  on  70  per  cent  shrink  wool 
across  the  continent.  How  is  it  you  can  not  use  that  class  of  Australian 
wool  when  the  freight  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound?"  He 
rephed,  "We  do  not  want  it.  We  want  only  light-shrink  wool;  but  we 
do  want  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  so  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
may  have  our  competition  and  will  not  be  able  to  buy  them  at  his  own 
price,  as  he  now  does,  and  make  cheap  goods  that  would  compete  with 
onr  goods."  There  is  nothing  in  this  argument,  for  at  the  last  London 
sales  and  the  majority  of  all  of  the  previous  sales  these  skirted  Port 
Philip  wools  suitable  for  America  were  10  per  cent  higher,  by  reason  of 
the  competition  of  American  buyers,  while  the  70  per  cent  shrink  faulty 
wools  were  neglected  and  were  unchanged  or  lower  in  price. 

Now  there  is  no  tariff  on  wool,  wools  are  free.  No  duty  stands  in 
the  way  of  importing  these  faulty  wools  now.  If  our  manufacturers 
want  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  order  to  have  access  to  these  faulty  wools 
after  a  duty  is  on,  why  don't  they  take  advantage  of  their  privilege 
andimxwrt  them  now,  when  there  is  no  duty?  They  have  the  freest 
access  to  these  cheap,  heavy  wools  to-day  and  they  will  not  touch  them. 
This  disposes  of  the  contention  that  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  are 
necessary  to  give  our  manufacturers  access  to  all  classes  of  inferior, 
cheap  wools.  A  s  they  do  not  import  them  when  wool  is  free,  they  never 
will  import  them  under  any  form  of  duty ;  and  those  who  use  this  argu- 
ment, if  sincere,  are  deceiving  themselves  alone. 

The  next  sample  is  XX  Ohio  unwashed.  It  shrinks  65  per  cent.  It 
is  wool  of  the  same  breed  as  the  other  heavier  sample  from  western 
Australia.  One  is  grown  in  Ohio  and  one  in  western  Australia,  but  if 
both  were  scoured  they  would  look  alike,  and  nobody  could  tell  the 
difference.  If  the  wool  in  western  Australia  was  grown  in  Ohio  it 
would  look  like  that  sample  of  Ohio.  [Mr.  Justice  illustrated  this  part 
of  his  statement  with  various  samples.]  Both  will  show  under  the 
microscope  a  diameter  of  two  thousandths  of  an  inch.    The  difference 
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in  the  wools  is  only  the  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  soil  and 
climate  of  the  different  localities  in  which  they  were  grown.  If  you 
would  reverse  the  conditions,  this  [indicating]  wool  would  look  like 
that  and  that  wool  would  look  like  tliis  [illustrating]. 

It  takes  about  4  pounds  9^  ounces  of  this  Ohio  fine  unwashed  to 
make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  If  a  manufacturer  imports  this  same 
class  of  wool  from  western  Australia  (with  the  McKinley  duty  of  II 
cents  per  pound  on  wool  and  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  on 
every  pound  of  imported  cloth,  to  compensate  him  for  the  duty  paid  to 
the  Government  on  the  wool  used  to  make  that  cloth)  it  would  take  4 
pounds  9^  ounces  of  greasy  Australian  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth. 
He  would  have  to  pay  50 J  cents  on  the  4  pounds  9 J  ounces,  which  is 
the  quantity  of  wool  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth  out  of  such 
wool,  which  would  involve  him  in  an  outlay  of  6J  cents  in  duties  more 
than  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  which  the  law  allows  on 
imx>orted  cloth.  The  result  is  he  is  barred  from  imx)orting  65  per  cent 
shrink  wool,  the  duties  therefore  on  such  wool  would  be  6J  cents 
more  than  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  which  it  would  make. 
This  class  of  wool  is  not  now  imported  to  any  extent  even  though  the 
duty  has  been  taken  off.  With  freight  on  such  heavy  wool  only  one- 
fourth  cent  per  x)ound  from  London  to  America,  the  manufacturer  does 
not  want  it,  therefore  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  as  already  stated,  that  if 
he  will  not  have  it  when  there  are  no  duties,  he  will  never  want  it  under 
any  sort  of  ad  valorem  duties.  But  the  point  is,  that  if  he  did  import 
such  inferior  West  Australian  or  similar  wool  he  would  be  out  of  pocket 
6J  cents  below  the  compensatvory  duty  on  every  pound  of  cloth  manu- 
factured from  such  wool. 

Now,  this  is  a  sample  of  a  lighter  shrink  wool,  and  of  course  the 
compensatory  duty  required  would  be  less.  This  sample  corresponds 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  Lower  Australian,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wool, 
although  it  is  New  York  or  Michigan  heavy  fine  washed,  shrinking  60 
per  cent  and  yielding  40  per  cent  of  clean  scoured.  It  takes  4  pounds 
to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  the  importer  would  have  to  pay 
44  cents  duty  on  the  wool.  This  is  the  heaviest  class  of  wool  that  could 
be  imported  under  the  McKinley  arrangement  of  compensatory  duties. 

This  brings  us  to  the  wools  which  are  skirted,  which  are  the  only 
kinds  of  merino  wools  now  largely  imported  under  free  wool,  and  the 
only  kind  that  ever  will  be  largely  imported.  The  compensatory  duty 
on  cloth  when  less  than  the  duty  the  wool  required  to  make  such  cloth 
makes  wool  of  60  per  cent  shrinkage  the  dividing  line,  or  in  other  words, 
wools  yielding  40  per  cent  or  more  of  clean  scoured  wool,  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  used  in  America  with  a  compensatory  duty  on  cloth. 

The  next  sample  is  still  lighter.  It  is  an  Adelaide,  and  corresponds 
with  Ohio  XX  fleece  washed.  This  is  a  wool  shrinking  55  per  cent  and 
yielding  45  per  cent  of  clean  scoured  wool.  Only  the  very  best  of  the 
Adelaide  wools  shrink  as  low  as  55  per  cent;  some  of  them  run  up  to 
70  per  cent.  This  is  skirted  wool.  The  American  wool  of  the  same 
kind  and  quality  is  not  skirted  and  from  this  cause  sells  in  the  grease 
at  a  lower  i)rice.  These  American  and  foreign  wools  of  the  same  grade 
practically  enter  into  the  same  cloth.  When  a  manufacturer  imports 
enough  of  this  class  of  Adelaide  (55  per  cent  shrinkage)  to  make  a 
pound  of  cloth  he  pays  the  Government  39.10  cents  duty  on  3  pounds 
8^  ounces  which  is  the  amount  it  takes  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  He 
saves  the  small  fraction  of  4.90  cents  out  of  the  compensatory  duty. 
This  shows  the  inducement  to  import  skirted  light  shrink  wools.  (See 
table  on  page  1523.) 
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This  sample  [indicating]  is  Port  Phillip  greasy  snperior,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  wool  in  the  world.  It  also  corresponds  with  the  ^^ 
Ohio  although  it  is  cleaner.  Three  pounds  three  and  one-half  ounces 
of  this  high  class  of  Port  Phillip  skirted  fine  wool  will  make  a  pound  of 
cloth.  It  is  very  clean.  It  is  on  account  of  its  light  shrinkage  that  it 
takes  such  a  small  quantity,  as  each  pound  yields  50  per  cent  of  clean 
sooared  wool.  If  a  manufacturer  wants  to  import  only  enough  wool  to 
make  1  pound  of  cloth  he  would  import  3  pounds  3|  ounces  and  would 
pay  the  Government  in  duty  35.20  cents  on  the  wool  and  thus  save  the 
small  fraction  of  8.80  cents  out  of  the  compensatory  duty  on  a  pound  of 
finished  cloth.  This  class  of  wool  is  limited.  The  treasurer  of  the 
Washington  Mills  in  an  open  letter  states  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
product  of  Australia  is  as  clean  as  that.  His  estimate  is  entirely  too 
small,  but  whatever  may  be  the  quantity,  there  never  was  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  an  ample  supply  of  it,  aud  our  manufacturers  have  never 
been  comi)elled,  even  with  free  wool,  to  resort  to  the  faulty  wools  that 
require  more  than  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  clotb, 
and  I  contend  that  they  never  will  be  required  to,  nor  will  they,  in  my 
opinion,  desire  to  do  so. 

This  last  sample  is  the  lightest  wool  that  comes  from  Australia.  The 
shrinkage  is  45  per  cent,  aud  it  yields  55  per  cent  of  clean,  scoured  wool. 
While  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  this  wool,  there  never  was  too  little 
for  America.  It  takes  only  2  pounds  14^  ounces  of  this  kind  to  make 
a  x>ound  of  finished  cloth.  The  duty  on  this  2  pounds  14J  ounces  would 
be  only  32  cents,  while  the  compensatory  McKiuley  duty  was  44  cents 
per  pound  on  cloth,  so  that  if  all  manufacturers  could  use  this  kind  they 
would  save  12  cents  out  of  the  compensatory  duty  on  each  pound  of 
cloth  made  of  such  wool.    (See  table  on  page  1523.) 

The  McKinley  Schedule  K,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  ux)on  wool,  determined  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per 
pound  on  the  cloth  by  taking  shrinky  wools  yielding  40  per  cent  of 
scoured  as  the  dividing  line.  The  great  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of 
wool  (I  suppose  fully  75  per  cent  of  it)  is  so  shrinky  that  a  compensatory 
duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  would  involve  a  manufacturer  in  a  loss  by 
its  use.  But  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  such  as  shrinks  less  than  60 
per  cent.  The  lighter  the  shrinkage,  you  will  observe,  the  greater  is 
the  amount  of  the  compensatory  duty  which  the  manufacturer  saves. 
It  was  not  foreseen  by  the  joint  convention  of  woolgrowers  and  woolen 
manufacturers  that  formed  Schedule  K  of  the  McKinley  law  that  the 
manufacturer  was  to  get  any  fraction  of  the  compensatory  duty,  but 
the  working  of  it  for  four  years  developed  this  fact,  and  its  operation 
completely  justified  its  inventors. 

After  the  compensatory  duty  was  removed  and  nothing  was  left  but 
the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  (which,  through  undervaluations  and 
false  invoices,  is  not  all  collected),  the  manufacturer  began  to  be  com- 
pelled to  close  his  mills.  It  was  found  that  a  nominal  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  of  50  per  cent  to  cover  a  diflference  of  over  100  per  cent  in  wages 
between  here  and  abroad  would  not  do.  By  limiting  his  purchases  to 
light  shrinking  wools  the  manufacturer  could,  under  the  McKinley  law, 
save,  as  already  explained,  a  small  fraction  of  the  compensatory  duty, 
and  if  that  had  not  been  the  case  his  mills  would  have  been  closed  under 
the  McKinley  law,  as  they  are  closed  to-day  with  the  inadequate  Wilson 
low  rates. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  there  not  another  important  fact,  that  the  McKin- 
ley law  made  the  duties  part  specific  and  part  ad  valorem,  so  that  the 
ad  valorem  was  the  subordinate  part  of  the  duty!    Under  the  act  of 
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1894  the  duty  is  exclasively  ad  valorem,  and  therefore  our  whole  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  nndervalUation ;  and  is  it  not  tme  that  there 
has  been  an  incentive  to  nndervalnation  which  has  resulted,  in  practice, 
in  there  being  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  duty  collected  than  there  was 
und^r  the  other  law? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  fiBK^ts. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  that  a  fact  that  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  grave  matter,  involving  the  opening 
or  closing  of  our  mills,  upon  which  we  depend  for  a  market  for  domestic 
wool. 

I  will  quote  in  this  connection  from  a  pamphlet  which  I  shall  hand  in, 
marked  Appendix  A,  to  which  I  now  allude,  and  which  bears  directly 
and  forcibly  on  that  point.  It  is  entitled  "Prophesy  and  Experience," 
and  is  irom  the  September  number  of  the  bulletin  of  the  I^ational  Asso- 
ciation of  Woolen  Manufacturers.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  and 
clear  statement  of  this  part  of  the  sitbject,  and  as  well  a  most  earnest 
plea  for  the  woolgrower  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  as 
well  as  for  the  factory  operative,  and  for  the  man  who  employs  him. 
For  conciseness  and  clearness  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it,  and  for  this 
reason  I  desire  to  have  it  included  in  my  argument.  On  page  14  of 
Exhibit  A  you  will  find  that  the  average  importation  of  cloth  under 
the  first  three  years  of  the  McKinley  law  was  about  13,000,000  i>ounds 
or  a  total  of  41,700,000  for  the  whole  period.  The  average  value  of 
these  importations  was  about  $12,300,000  per  year,  or  a  total  of 
$37,019,000.  Comparing  the  year  1895  with  the  whole  period  of  the 
McKinley  law,  or  rather  the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893  (for  everyone 
admits  that  the  law  was  a  dead  letter  after  March  1, 1893,  and  that 
the  Wilson  law  was  discounted  after  that  date,  and  what  happened 
between  March  1  of  that  year  and  the  time  when  the  Wilson  law  went 
into  effect  is  of  no  value  for  a  basis  for  estimating  its  utility),  we  find 
that  the  importations  amounted  to  over  40,000,000  pounds,  with  a  cus- 
tom-house value  of  about  $25,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  200 
per  cent  in  pounds  over  the  annual  average  of  the  first  three  years  of 
the  McKinley  law,  but  the  value  is  only  doubled  or  increased  100  per 
cent. 

The  Chaisman.  And  wools  had  not  fallen  abroad? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  advanced  in 
price  abroad.  As  already  shown  Port  Phillip  fine  advanced  in  Loudon 
5  cents  per  pound  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  year  1895,  when 
the  effects  of  the  opening  of  our  markets  was  fully  felt  abroad,  as  you 
will  see  by  tables  appended. 

[JastJoo,  Bat«man  &  Co.,  circular,  Aagnst  1, 1898.] 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  FREE  WOOL. 

In  Table  A  is  a  schedule  of  twelve  leading  grades  of  American  wool,  with  the 
prices  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York,  on  August  1,  1892, 
durine  the  second  year  of  the  McKinley  law,  when  that  law  was  in  full  and  undis- 
turbed operation.  In  the  next  column  are  the  prices  in  the  same  markets  at  this 
date,  the  second  year  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  law.  In  the  third  column  is  the  number 
of  cents  per  pound  deoliue  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  McKinley  duties.  The 
average  decline  by  the  substitution  of  free  trade  for  McKinley  protection  on  wool 
has  already  been  42i  per  cent,  and  prices  are  still  falling.  The  average  price  of  wool 
in  London,  for  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality,  Srom  1868  to  1894,  was  51  per 
cent  lower  than  in  the  protected  markets  of  the  United  States  during  that  time. 
This  difference  has  now  been  overcome  by  the  domestic  decline  and  the  foreign 
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advanee.  The  removal  of  proteotioiiy  which  oansed  American  prices  to  fall,  stimo* 
lated  the  Loudon  wool  market,  and  the  latter  has  heen  advancing  during  the  period 
that  American  markets  have  been  declining.  The  London  prices  for  foreign  wool  of 
^e  same  kind  and  quality  as  the  domestic  are  shown  in  Table  B.  If  it  was  not  the 
removal  of  the  MoKinley  duties  which  caused  this  decline  in  American  wools  when 
tlie  markets  of  the  world  were  advancing,  what  was  itf 

Table  A. — AmeHoan  wool,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  prices. 


Price  Aug. 


Price  Ang, 
1  1802  "  I     ^'  ^^^ 
8eciiidy'ear»^iL*?.y«« 
ofMcKin 


Amoant 

per  pound 

lower. 


XX  Ohio  washed. • •••.«••• 

Ohio  medium  washed 

Ohio  coarse  washed  (4  blood) 

Ohio  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  fine  unwashed 

T^MJiAttA  and  Hissonri  medium  unwashed  (i  blood) 
Indiana  and  Missouri  coarse  (^  blood)  unwashed. . 

Oregon  and  Colorado  fine,  shrink  70  per  cent 

XXObio  aooored 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ofaioi  blood  scoured 

Oregon  and  Ck>lonuio  fine  scoured 


Average  American  decline  in  two  yeara,  42^  per  cent. 

Tabls  B.^Forsign  wool,  London  prices. 


Price  Ang. 

1.1896,      I  Higher, 
in  London. ' 


Port  Philip  greasy  (similar  to  XX  Ohio) 

Kew  Zealand  and  crossbred  greasy  (similar  to  Ohio  medium) 

English  Shxopehire  hogsets  (similar  to  Ohio  i  hlood) 

C«pe  grease  (similar  to  territorial  fine) 

Port  Philip  scoured 

Hew  Zealand  crossbred  scoured 

English  Shropshire  hogs 

Pine  Cape  scoured 


Average  London  advance  in  two  years,  9  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Is  not  that  fact  a  demonstration  that  under  excln- 
sively  the  ad  valorem  system  there  have  been  enormous  undervalua- 
tions, to  an  extent  unknown  before  f 

Mr.  Justice.  This  fact  alone  would  indicate  an  undervaluation  of 
about  33j^  per  cent,  because  here  is  evidence  that  the  quantity  has 
increased  three  times,  or  thribbled,  and  the  values  have  only  doubled. 
That  will  be  found  on  page  14  of  Exhibit  A,  which  I  submit,  and  to 
which  I  again  call  your  attention  as  most  important,  as  showing  where 
the  Government  is  losing  its  revenue. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  about  which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  then  I 
will  close,  thanking  the  committee  for  it^  indulgence,  and  apologiziug 
to  it  for  having  taken  up  so  much  more  time  than  was  originally  assigned 
to  me  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  However,  this  is  an  important 
matter,  and  if  it  were  printed  only  without  any  oral  explanation,  a  good 
deal  of  its  force  would  be  lost. 

In  making  a  new  tariff  law  there  seems  te  be  a  general  impres- 
sion among  the  public  that  you  must  make  a  conservative  bill,  which 
means  low  taxation,  but  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  in 
the  national  debt  under  President  Cleveland's  Administration  will 
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require  higher  taxation  per  capita  than  was  necessary  under  the 
McKinley  period.  By  the  time  the  new  revenue  law  goes  into  opera- 
tion the  increase  in  the  national  debt  threatens  to  approach  $600,000,000. 
I  arrive  at  these  figures  in  this  way:  There  were  $260,000,000  of  bonds 
sold.  The  interest  on  those  bonds  up  to  the  time  they  mature  will  be 
over  $240,000,000.  This  interest  has  to  be  paid  out  of  taxes  before  the 
bonds  are  paid,  which  makes  over  $500,000,000  increase  in  the  national 
debt  without  adding  the  deficit.  Now,  at  the  rate  of  the  increasinf^ 
deficit  which  is  going  on  (you  know  better  than  I  how  much  a  month) 
that  deficit  will  bring  the  total  debt  up  to  near  $600,000,000  by  the  time 
the  new  law  can  be  framed  and  passed.  The  people  will  therefore  have 
to  submit  to  a  higher  per  capita  taxation  than  under  the  McKinley  law, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  That  is  the  price  they  pay  for  the  experi- 
ment of  a  tarift*  for  revenue  only,  and  that  kind  of  policy, 

Mr.  Geosvenoe.  If  they  have  a  luxury  they  must  pay  for  it. 

Mr.MoMiLLiN.  Youdonottakeintoaccountthatbetween $100,000,000 
and  $200,000,000  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  are  on  hand  now  to  bcs 
used  in  any  way  the  Government  sees  ijroper. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  append  herewith  my  suggestion  of  the  proper  sort  of 
a  tariff  law.  It  provides  at  the  start  for  2  cents  per  pound  less  duty  on 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  8  cents  per  pound  less  duty  on  cloth  than 
was  imposed  by  the  McKinley  law.  As  the  foreign  wool  supply  is 
rapidly  increasing  foreign  prices  must  fall.  They  will  undoubtedly  go 
lower  than  ever  before  soon  after  a  duty  is  imposed,  when  our  demand 
ceases,  for  in  order  to  avoid  the  duties  our  imx)orters  and  foreign  con- 
signors will  have  shipped  in  the  better  part  of  a  two  years'  supply  in 
advance  of  the  new  law.  As  wool  advanced  5  cents  per  pound  in  six 
months  after  our  duties  fell  and  we  began  to  buy  freely  of  them,  it  will 
decline  at  least  this  much  when  we  cease  for  a  period  to  buy.  Before 
we  again  begin  to  import  the  price,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  more 
than  5  cents  lower  than  it  is  to  day,  so  that  more  than  half  of  the  9 
cents  duty  provided  will  then  be  lost  in  the  increase  in  the  domestic 
price.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  wool  to  the  domestic  grower  will 
then  be  only  4  cents  above  its  present  value.  When  this  occurs  he  will 
be  disappointed,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  permit  the  new  law  to  be 
permanent.  There  must  therefore  be  provided  an  annual  increase  of 
1  cent  per  pound  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  for  four  years  to 
come,  as  is  indicated  in  the  wool  bill  which  I  herewith  suggest.  This 
plan  makes  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  landed  in  New  York  of  imported 
wool  and  imported  cloth  with  duty  paid,  less  than  the  average  cost  of 
the  same  articles  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  the  McKinley  law  in 
1894,  when  the  duty  on  wool  was  11  cents  per  i)ound  and  the  duty  on 
cloth  44  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  table,  based  on  the  proposed  graduated  duty  and  also 
based  on  the  average  London  price  for  ten  years  ending  with  1894,  with 
the  probable  price  at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  fiscal  year,  will  show 
that  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1898  on  imported  wool,  in  comparison  with  the  McKinley  |)eriod,  will 
be  2  cents  per  pound  less  on  wool  and  8  cents  per  pound  less  on  cloth; 
in  1899  it  will  be  3  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  McKinley  period  on 
wool  and  12  cents  per  pound  less  on  cloth;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1900  it  will  be  4  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  McKinley  period  on 
wool  and  16  cents  per  pound  less  on  cloth ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1901,  when  the  duty  will  continue  without  change,  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  will  be  5  cents  per  pound  less  than  in  the  McKinley  period  on 
wool  and  20  cents  i>er  pound  less  on  cloth. 
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SnOOESTBD  WOOL  SCHBDXTLE. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  shall  he  divided 
for  the  pnfpose  of  fixing  the  daties  to  he  charged  thereon  into  the  three  following 
classes: 

Class  one,  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  wools  of 
Merino  hlood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  charac- 
ter with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  sach  as  haye  heen  heretofore  usually 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres.  New  Zealand,  Australia^  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all 
wools  not  hereinafter  descrihed  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  three. 

Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  comhing  wools, 
Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  comhing  wools  of  English  hlood,  and  usually  known 
hy  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals. 

Class  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso, 
native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like  character 
as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improved  wools  hereinafter  provided  for. 

The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  he  deposited  in 
the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treashry,  shall  be  the  standards  for  the  classification  of  wools  under 
this  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the  authority  to  renew  these 
standards  and  to  make  such  additions  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required, 
and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  standards  in  other  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  when  they  may  be  needed. 

Whenever  wools  of  class  three  shall  have  been  improved  by  the  admixture  of  Merino 
or  English  blood  from  their  present  character  as  represented  by  the  standard  samples 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States, 
such  improved  wools  shall  be  classifiea  for  duty  either  as  class  one  or  as  class  two, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  duty  on  wools  of  tbe  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be  twice 
the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  thev  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed; 
and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed. 

Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the  sheep 
without  any  cleansing;  that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed  wools  shall  be 
considered  such  as  have  been  washed  with  water  on  the  sheep's  back.  Wool  washed 
in  any  other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back  shall  be  considered  as  scoured  wool. 

The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  or  which 
shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty, 
or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt,  or  any  other  foreign 
substance,  or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any 
part  of  the  original  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
subject:  Provided,  That  skirted  wools  as  now  imi>orted  are  hereby  excepted. 
Wools  on  which  a  duty  is  assessed  amounting  to  three  times  or  more  than  that  which 
would  be  assessed  if  said  wool  was  imported  unwashed,  such  duty  shall  not  be 
doubled  on  account  of  its  being  sorted.  If  any  bale  or  package  of  wool  or  hair 
specified  in  this  act  imported  as  of  any  specified  class,  or  claimed  by  the  importer  to 
be  dutiable  as  of  any  specified  class,  shall  contain  any  wool  or  hair  subject  to  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  so  specified,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be 
Bubiect  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  chargeable  on  wool  of  the  class  subject  to  such 
higner  rate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale  or  package  be  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be 
shoddy,  mnugo,  flocks,  wool,  hair,  or  other  material  of  any  class  specified  in  this 
act,  and  such  bale  contain  any  admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of 
any  other  material,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  high- 
est rate  imposed  upon  any  article  in  said  bale  or  package. 

The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  9  cents  per  pound  until 
June  30, 1898,  then  10  cents  per  pound  until  June  30, 1899.  then  11  cents  per  pound 
until  June  30, 1900,  and  12  cents  per  pound  thereafter,  ana  the  duty  upon  all  wools 
or  hair  of  the  second  clasa  shall  be  12  cents  per  pound. 

On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  cameFs  hair  of  the  third  class  the  value  whereof 
shall  be  ten  cents  or  less  per  pound,  including  charges,  the  duty  shall  be  four  cents 
per  pound. 

On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof 
shall  exceed  ten  cents  per  i>ound,  including  charges,  the  duty  shall  be  eight  cents 
per  pound. 

Wools  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other  wools,  the  quantity  and  value 
to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 
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On  noilsy  shoddy,  top  waste,  slabbing  waste,  roying  waste,  ring  waate,  yam  waste, 
garnetted  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  m  part  of  wool,  the  duty 
shall  be  tiiirty  cents  per  i>onnd. 

On  woolen  rags,  mungOy  and  flocks  the  duty  shall  be  ten  cents  per  ponnd. 

Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of 
roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  a^id  hair  which  haye  been  advanced  in  any  man- 
ner or  by  any  process  of  mannfaotore  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shaiU  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  aie  Imposed 
upon  manofacturea  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 


Chart  D. 


AmerieiD— Ohio  PLX  WMhed, 
in  PhiUdelphia  and  Boston. . . . 

AnstTftlian-^Fort    Phillip    nn- 
WMhed  saperior,  in  London. . . 


Average 

price 

1885  to  1894. 


31.22  oente.. 
21.70  oentB.. 


Under  pro- 
tection- 
American 
hieher  ttian 
foreign. 


9^  cente. 


Price  April  1, 
1806,  as 

compared  with 
average  of 
ten  yeartt. 


42.34  per  cent 
less. 

10.50  per  oent 
more. 


Price 
April  1, 


18  cents. 
24  cents. 


Under  i^ree 

trade- 
American 

lower  than 
foreign. 


0  cents. 


American  in  Philadei- 
pliia  and  Boston,' 
Ohio  XX  washed. 


AnstnUan  in  London, 
Port  Phillip  an-' 
WMbed  saperior. 


Average  price, 
1885  to  1804. 


Cents/ 
31.22\ 


Price,  April  1, 
1806. 


Cents/ 
18      \ 


Average  price. 
1885  to  1804. 


Price,  April  1, 


Centa 
2L70^ 


Cents/ 
24      { 


lower,  or  42.34  per  cent. 


In    America    13.22    cents 


■^^"^■■■■■^^"^^^■"^■■^  If  the  London  price 
had  remained  21.70  cents,  as  it  was  under  the  Mc> 
Kinley  period,  the  American  decline  woald  have 
been  over  51  per  oent. 


higher  in  London. 


10.59     per     cent 


Appendix  A. 

PROPHECY  AND  EXPEBIENCE—THE  WOOL  TARIFF  OF  1894. 
[Seprinted  Item  the  Balletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mannfacturers,  September,  1806.] 

I. 


Pass  this  bill,  and  thonsands  of  feet  heretofore  bare,  and  thoasands  of  limbs  heretofore  naked  or 
covered  with  rags,  will  be  clothed  in  snitable  garments;  and  the  condition  of  all  the  neople  will  be 
Improved.  It  wfil  give  emplovment  to  50,000  more  operatives  in  woolen  mills ;  it  will  increase  the 
<^niand  for  wool,  aim  prices  will  increase;  and  with  increased  demand  for  labor,  wages  will  increase. 
Those  who  favor  its  paaaage  may  be  assured  that  they  have  done  something  to  promote  the  general 
▼eal,  eomethlng 

"To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land." 

Speech  of  Him,  William  M.  Springer,  April  4, 1899, 

Splicing  for  myself,  it  is  immaterial,  in  my  jodgment,  whether  the  sheep  grower  receives  aoy  ben- 
efit from  the  tariff  or  not.  Whether  he  does  or  does  not,  I  am  for  free  wool— in  order  that  our  woolen 
numnfaetarers,  nnbardened  by  a  tax  upon  foreign  wool  and  unburdened  by  a  like  tax  upon  home- 
Siewn  wool,  may  mannf»otnre  fat  a  wider  marlet.— iSlpeeofc  cf  Son,  WiUiam  J.  .Bryan,  January  15^ 

It  is  well;  as  we  approach  the  olose  of  two  years'  experience  with  free  wool,  to 
examine  the  resnlts  of  that  experiment.  The  two  extracts  above  will  servo  as  a  text ; 
tbey  fairly  sample  the  promise  and  the  ^prophecy  which  ushered  m  the  new  economio 
era.  No  change  was  ever  made  in  the  hscal  policy  of  a  great  nation  from  which  the 
people  were  led  to  expect  so  much.  It  was  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  industrial  ills, 
leal  and  imaginai^.  If  the  farmer  incidently  suffered  from  it — as  Mr.  Bryan,  with 
a  candor  lacking  in  most  of  his  coUeagaes,  intimated  he  might — the  loss  was  to  be 
made  ffood  by  the  wider  market  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  not  necessary*  to  qiies- 
tioa  fbe  good  faith  that  lay  behind  all  this  promise  and  prophecy ;  recrimination 
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adds  nothing  to  the  force  of  accomplished  facts,  whose  cold  and  cruel  test  imparts  a 
grimly  h amorous  turn  to  Mr.  Springer's  exuberant  language.  It  is  enough  to  record 
the  fact  that  it  was  all  a  terrible  and  costly  mistake — how  costly,  it  becomes  a  public 
duty  to  attempt  to  measure,  by  the  aid  of  such  data  as  is  accessible. 

When  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson  found  himself  compelled  to  accept  the  Senate 
substitute  for  his  tariflf  bill,  he  hid  his  chagrin  and  discomfiture  under  the  declara- 
tion that  free  wool  was  gain  enough,  in  that  emasculated  measure,  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  all  the  other  reforms  which  the  Senate  had  so  ruthlessly  negatived. 
Free  wool  was  his  corner  stone  for  all  fiscal  reform ;  to  have  saved  that  from  the  gen- 
eral shipwreck  was  to  have  achieved  enough  to  reconcile  this  discredited  leader  to 
the  tariff  bill  of  '*  perfidy  and  dishonor." 

Free  wool  has  had  full  swing  for  two  years;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  has 
cut  a  wide  swath  in  the  industrial  realignment  of  the  United  States — wider  and 
deeper  than  Mr.  Wilson  dreamed  wonld  be  possible.  In  his  scholastic  researches  he 
had  convinced  himself,  for  we  never  doubted  his  intellectual  integrity,  that  free  wool 
would  prove  a  great  and  immediate  boon  to  farmer,  manufacturer,  operative,  and 
consumer.  On  that  proposition  Mr.  Wilson  staked  his  reputation  as  an  economist 
and  a  statesman,  in  language  no  less  emphatic,  if  less  exuberant,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Springer. 

The  advent  of  his  political  party  to  power  in  1892  had  found  the  wool  manufacture 
in  a  condition  of  prosperity  under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  such  as  had  never  but 
once  before  befallen  it — during  the  civil  war,  when  high  prices  and  exceptional 
demands  made  large  profits  and  quick  fortunes.  All  the  machinery  in  the  country 
was  busy  and  new  mills  were  building  everywhere.  The  increasing  competition  pre- 
cluded large  profits,  but  the  demand  was  steady,  sales  were  easy,  and  the  manufac- 
turers found  no  fault.  The  people  certainly  had  no  occasion  to  do  so,  for  they  were 
getting  their  woolens  cheaper  than  ever  before,  in  greater  variety,  and  of  steadily 
improving  quality.  For  the  repeal  of  the  legislation  under  which  all  this  was  pos- 
sible there  existed  no  excuse  beyond  the  fact  that  a  political  partv  had  come  into 
the  control  of  the  Government  which  had  resisted  its  enactment  and  was  pledged  to 
its  repeal  without  roj^ard  to  consequences. 

What  some  of  the  consequences  have  been  we  shall  endeavor  to  set  down.  It  may 
be  urged  that  they  can  not  be  fairlv  measured  by  any  comparison  of  the  state  of 
the  industry  as  it  exists  to-day,  with  its  condition  when  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  asso- 
ciates found  it  at  their  mercy ;  that  contributory  causes  have  been  potent  in  destroy- 
ing confidence  and  markets ;  that  other  industries,  at  Avhich  the  tarifi*  of  1894  struck 
less  vindictively,  have  suffered  and  are  suffering.  But  the  two  industries  which 
tariff  reform  picked  out  for  ita  great  object  lesson  have  experienced  a  prostration 
without  parallel  in  other  lines.  Indeed,  the  careful  student  of  the  history  of  the 
last  four  years,  tracing  this  industrial  ruin  from  cause  to  cause,  will  always  find 
himself  confronted,  in  tlio  end,  with  the  one  great  originating  cause — ^the  political 
revolution  of  1892 — which  gave  the  control  or  the  Government,  in  all  its  branches, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  to  a  party,  the  first  article  of  whose  creed  was 
relentless  hostility  to  the  economic  and  industrial  legislation  upon  which  the  nation 
had  been  nurtured  and  to  which  all  its  industrial  and  commercial  mechanism  was 
adjusted.  Every  business  man  knew  that  the  literal  carrying  out  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  which  pronounced  all  protection  a  fraud,  would  necessitate  a  readjustment 
of  values  in  every  line  of  business,  the  influence  of  which  no  one  could  tell,  and  the 
like  of  which  had  never  in  any  age  been  experienced  by  any  nation.  It  was  an 
impending  business  cataclysm  of  tremendous  import — enough,  in  and  of  itself,  to 
explain  and  account  for  every  ill  which  has  since  overtaken  the  country.  But  for 
the  penetration  of  this  poison  of  doubt  and  distrust  through  every  tissue  of  the 
business  fabric,  none  or  these  contributory  causes  would  have  been  sufiicient  to 
produce  more  than  momentary  harm — all  of  them  were  bred  in  the  womb  of  that 
one  original  cause.  As  modem  commerce  and  industry  are  organized  no  nation  can 
make  the  leap  from  a  highly  protective  basis  to  a  free  trade  basis  without  suffering 
a  convulsion  which  years  will  be  needed  to  repair. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  leap  fell  short  of  its  avowed  destination,  and  the  industrial 
readjustment  was  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  mis- 
chief had  been  done.  Distrust  had  taken  root,  confidence  was  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  made  fallow  for  all  that  has  since  transpired. 

XL 

Following  Mr.  Wilson  class  by  class,  we  begin  with  the  farmer,  whose  injury,  while 
not  more  direct  and  obvious,  is  more  easily  measured.  The  devotees  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
school  of  political  economy  have  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  an  earnest  and 
plausible  argument  to  convince  the  farmer  that  free  wool,  so  far  from  injuring  him, 
would  redound  to  his  benefit  in  many  ways.  So  lately  as  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress Senator  Mills,  of  Texas,  announced  in  the  dogmatic  way  peculiar  to  him,  that 
"the  protective  tariff  has  never  added  one  solitary  cent  to  the  price  of  domeetic 
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wool  in  the  United  States.''  Available  for  Mr.  Mills's  use  when  he  made  thin  state- 
ment was  the  evidence  that  the  shrinkage  in  the  valno  of  shoep  and  wool  since  the 
election  of  1892  had  been  greater  than  ever  before  overwhelmed  any  important  indus- 
try in  any  age  in  any  coontry  in  so  brief  a  period  of  time.  We  do  not  mean  that  there 
have  not  been  instandes  of  greater  and  more  sadden  declines  in  the  value  of  certain 
products.  There  were  times  in  early  English  history  when  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  wheat  caused  by  the  imminence  of  famine  exceeded  anything  of  which  we 
can  now  form  an  idea,  grain  being  sometimes  four  and  five  times  as  high  in  June  and 
Jaly  as  in  September  and  October,  when  the  crops  were  harvested  and  the  scarcity 
relieved.  These  were  abnormal  fluctuations  of  temporary  duration,  which  promptly 
readjusted  themselves.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  sheep  and  wool  in  the  United 
States  has  been  of  a  character  sui  generis,  distinct  and  distinguished  from  any  decline 
Thich  may  have  been  simultaneously  progressing  in  other  commodities,  or  in  these 
particular  commodities  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

Under  the  act  of  1890  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  had  reached  a  total  of  47,- 
223,000,  and  were  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  a  year.  With  a  value  of  $2.50 
per  head  in  1892  our  flocks  were  worth  $118,0b7,500.  They  have  been  decreasing  at 
the  rate  of  3,000,000  annually  under  free  wool ;  and  their  number  had  receded  on 
April  1,  1896,  to  36,464,405,  with  an  average  value  of  $1.70  a  head.  The  loss  in 
nnmber  is  more  than  10,000,000  sheep  in  three  years,  and  in  value  over  $60,000,000. 

We  are  using  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they  are  the 
only  figures  available  for  these  comparisons.  There  is  a  widespread  impression  that 
the  statisticians  of  the  Department  have  so  managed  their  figures  that  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  injury  done  the  sheep  industry  are  not  revealed  in  them.  In  sev- 
eral States  the  returns  of  the  assessors  indicate  losses  in  sheep  much  greater  than 
the  Department  shows.  Many  districts  are  found  where  the  slaughter  has  been 
wholesale.  Mr.  W.  B.  Snow,  formerlv  the  assistant  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  man  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  tliese  figures, 
has  recently  completed  an  independent  investigation  which  reduces  the  total  number 
of  sheep  now  in  the  country  to  32,000,000,  more  than  4,000,000  below  the  Government 
figures,  and  indicating  a  loss  in  the  last  three  years  of  fifteen  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  sheep.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Snow*s  estimate  is  closer  to  the  fact  than  that 
of  the  Department;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  impeach  the  ofiicial  figures  in  order  to 
make  out  a  case  against  the  legislation  which  is  destroying  the  results  of  thirty 
years  of  protection  in  this  industry. 

Under  the  McKinley  Act  the  wool  clip  was  steadily  increasing  with  the  increase 
of  flocks,  and  had  reached  in  1893  a  total  of  348,500,000  pounds,  the  largest  clip  ever 
grown  in  the  United  States,  nearly  double  the  largest  clip  ever  grown  in  Great 
Britain,  even  when  that  countr;^  grew  all  the  combing  wools  for  the  world's  use ;  as 
large  as  the  wool  clip  of  Argentina  as  late  as  1888;  as  large  as  the  clip  of  Australia 
as  late  as  1885 ;  equal  to  one-thi^d  of  the  available  wool  supply  of  all  manufacturing 
nations  as  late  as  1860. 

At  an  average  value  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  the  farm,  the  wool  clip  of  1893  was 
worth  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  $52,200,000.  The  entire  value  of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian and  colonial  wool  imported  into  London  in  1870  was  only  £11,600,000,  or 
ahont  the  same  as  the  farm  value  of  our  domestic  clip  of  1893. 

We  make  these  comparisons  because  an  impression  prevails  that  the  domestic  wool 
clip  at  the  best  is  of  no  great  moment  as  an  element  of  national  wealth. 

The  clip  of  the  present  year,  according  to  the  annual  estimates  of  the  National 
Association,  will  not  exceed  270,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  farm  value  will  not 
exceed  8  cents  a  pound,  reducing  the  total  value  to  $20,800,000,  a  loss  of  60  per  cent. 

In  the  bulletin  of  this  association  appear  the  monthly  quotations  of  the  prices  of 
sixty  different  varieties  and  growths  of  domestic  wools  in  the  Boston  markets. 
Taking  these  quotations  by  groups,  as  they  are  there  arranged^  and  comparing  the 
prices  m  April,  1890,  with  the  prices  in  April,  1896,  we  have  the  lollowing  results,  by 
groups: 


Varieties. 

Average  price. 

Per  cent 

April,  1890. 

April,  1806. 

of  decline. 

Ohio,  PenDBVlvauia,  West  Virginia,  Michiran,  New  York,  New 
£ii£laDd,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  andMlssourl,  24  varieties,  washed 
Anuunwasbed 

Cents. 
30.3 

40.1 
45.0 

Genu. 

17.4 

27.4 
28.5 

42.8 

Texas,  CalifornlA,  Oregon,  Montana,  Wyomine,  Utah,  Colorado, 

New  Mexico,  Georgia,  and  Sontbern,  20  vanetiee,  scoured 

Pulled  wools,  10  Tanetiea,  scoured 

44.2 
88 

Total,  60  varieties 

40. 9                23. 5 

42.4 

The 


average  decline  in  the  whole  group  is  42  per  cent. 
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No  other  commodity,  raw  or  manafiEMstaredy  has  snifered  a  decline  in  ralne  which 
approximatcB  this.  Itn  extent  and  sig^itieance  may  be  shown  in  the  Bpecific  case  of 
Ohio  XX  wool.  It  has  dropped  in  value,  in  the  face  of  equal  competition,  from  29 
cents  in  1892  to  18^  cents  per  pound  in  1896.  The  1892  price  on  the  scoured  basis  was 
about  28  cents  above  the  value  per  scoured  pound  of  the  London  price  of  the  corres- 
ponding grade  of  Australian  wool,  while  the  1896  price  is  about  4^  cents  below  the 
London  scoured  price  of  the  ]ike  grade  of  Australian  wool.  This  drop  of  42  per  cent 
in  value  represents  the  loss  to  the  farmer  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty  fixed  by  the 
McKinley  Act.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  due  to  a  general  decline  in  the  world's  wool 
markets;  for  a  comparison  of  the  London  prices  of  various  grades  of  wool,  at  the 
same  dates,  shows  an  average  advance  of  about  9  per  cent  in  £896  as  compared  with 
1892. 

The  pretense  that  the  woolgrower  got  no  benefit  from  the  tariflf  on  wool  haa  thus 
been  exploded  for  all  time  to  come.  With  the  obliteration  of  the  theory  has  come 
the  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  growing  of  wool  can  not  be  carried 
on  as  a  profitable  industrv  in  this  country  without  some  measure  of  protection. 
Cheap  as  is  domestic  wool  to-day,  it*  is  not  as  cheap,  when  all  the  conditions  of 
shrinlcage  are  taken  into  account,  as  many  of  the  foreign  wools  which  are  now  every- 
where to  be  found  in  our  markets.  As  the  pressure  of  these  foreign  wools  increases 
the  prices  of  domestic  wools  are  destined  to  fall  still  lower  in  comparison  with  foreign 
pri  ces.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  can  not  now  be  profitably  shipped  abroad 
for  sale  in  competition  with  foreign  wools.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  a  number 
of  times  during  the  present  year  and  each  time  it  has  proved  a  failure.  Some  sale 
abroad  may  in  time  be  found,  but  not  at  prices  that  will  pay  the  farmer  to  export. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  but  one  customer  available  for  the  domestic  wool- 
grower  and  that  is  the  American  manufacturer.  But  free  wool  will  deprive  him  of 
that  single  customer.  Indeed,  this  has  already  occurred  in  large  measure,  as  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  wool  imports  since  the  removal  of  the  duty.  In  the  first  twelve 
months  of  free  imports  120,000,000  pounds  of  clothing  wools  entered  our  ports,  an 
increase  of  over  300  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  largest  imports  under  duty ; 
and  the  aggregat«  imports  of  all  classes  reached  250,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
175,000,0(K}  pounds  in  the  largest  year  under  dutiable  wool.  This  total  came  within 
20,000,000  pounds  of  the  total  production  of  domestic  wool  in  1896.  If  we  add  to  it 
the  rags,  noils,  wastes,  shoddy,  and  other  wool  substitutes  imported  during  the  same 
period  we  shall  have  a  total  about  equal  to  the  present  year's  clip.  Very  few  years 
of  increasing  imports  and  diminishing  clip  will  suffice  to  place  the  aggregate  imports 
far  above  the  domestic  production.  This  enormous  volume  of  foreign  wool  reached 
this  country  in  a  year  when  the  consumption  of  American  manufacturers  was  below 
normal  quantity,  and  its  presence  here,  much  of  it  still  unconsumed,  explains  the 
fact  that  there  nas  been  almost  no  market  for  American  wools  at  any  price. 

The  development  of  woolgrowiug  in  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
has  been  enormous.  The  opening  up  of  new  countries  in  the  East  by  improved 
transportation  facilities  has  superimposed  upon  this  increasing  production  millions 
of  pounds  of  raw  material  not  formerly  available.  The  foreign  wool  markets  were 
choked  and  sagging  at  the  moment  when  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  opened 
up  a  new  outlet  for  their  surplus.  The  increased  shipments  to  the  United  States 
represent  just  about  the  measure  of  the  surplus  that  pressed  upon  the  European 
markets  at  the  time.  Necessarily^,  therefore,  they  worked  a  rise  in  prices  abroad, 
while  they  brought  the  decline  in  the  value  of  domestic  wools.  The  foreign  mar- 
kets have  been  buoyant,  while  ours  were  lifeless.  The  woolgrowers  of  Australia, 
Argentina,  and  the  Cape  have  received  some  portion  of  that  which  has  been  taken 
from  American  prices.  This  gain  to  them,  at  the  expense  of  our  faiw.Aers,  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  wool  remains  free.  It  was  foretold  by  manufacturers  in  every 
hearing  that  took  place  before  Congressional  committees  when  the  wool  duty  was 
under  discussion.  But  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  said  that  they  were  unable  to 
foresee  the  full  extent  of  the  discrimination  against  our  own  woolgrowers  which  has 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  wool  duty.  They  looked  to  see  an  equalization  of  prices 
about  equally  aistributed  between  foreign  and  domestic  wool ;  they  did  not  antici- 
pate that  domestic  wool  would  lose  it  all ;  for  they  did  not  foresee  that  the  time 
selected  for  this  economic  experiment  would  be  the  most  inopportune,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  our  farmers  were  concerned,  that  could  possibly  have  been  chosen. 

The  experiment  has  proven  a  practical  demonstration  that  the  United  States  must 
stop  growing  her  own  wool,  except  as  a  by-product,  unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
duty  placed  upon  the  wool  of  countries  which  can  grow  it  cheaper  because  they 
grow  it  under  conditions  of  a  cheaper  civilization.  To  learn  this  fact  has  cost  our 
farmers  an  annual  sum  of  money  greater  than  the  vidue  of  the  property  destroyed 
in  the  Boston  fire  of  1872.  The  conflagration  was  a  visitation  of  God;  the  act  ot 
legislation,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  time  it  was  done,  the  abmpt  manner 
in  which  it  was  done,  without  provision  for  a  gradual  removal  of  the  duty,  and  the 
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false  economiiT  premises  by  wliioh  it  was  songlit  to  be  justified,  seems  like  an  act  of 
confiscation  as  we  look  back  upon  it. 

Some  compensation  for  this  sacrifice  there  may  be.  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
American  people  have  fully  sensed  the  significance  of  the  facts  liero  stated.  The 
lc«8on  is,  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  broad  view,  to 
maintain  this  industry  by  a  reasonable  tax,  than  to  abandon  it  to  others. 

No  amount  of  protection  can  restore  the  prices  for  wool  that  existed  in  the  7(ys 
and  do's,  and  no  intellii^ent  farmer  needs  to  be  told  the  reason  why.  If  he  has  read 
the  newspapers  and  the  market  reports,  he  knows  that  the  world's  production  of 
wool  has  doabled  since  1870,  and  that  the  demand  for  it  has  been  stea<lily  lagging 
behind  this  enonnons  increase  in  supply.  Ho  knows  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
or  any  other  nostrum  for  low  prices,  can  never  overcome  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
ftopply  and  demand.  But  a  duty  on  wool  will  enable  him  to  contend  with  these  con- 
ditions and  the  American  people  are  willing  to  restore  to  him  that  opportunity. 

III.      • 

The  traditional  attitude  of  the  manufacturer  on  the  question  of  the  wool  dnliy  has 
been  the  cause  of  mingled  annoyance  and  astonishment  to  the  doctrinaires  of  a  revenue 
tariff.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bryan,  each  in  turn, 
has  been  insisting  that  the  wool  manufaoturei*s  were  stone  blind  to  their  own  inter- 
ests because  they  have  not  welcomed  the  proffered  boon  of  freo  wool.  Instinctively 
the  manufacturers  have  distrusted  these  Greeks  bearing  gifts.  Two  years'  expen- 
enco  has  taught  them  tliat  instinct  and  reason  were  at  one  with  each  other.  It  has 
taught  them  that  they  were  wiser  than  they  knew  in  steadily  resisting,  through  all 
these  years,  the  tempting  proffer  of  free  raw  material  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer, 
with  the  expectation  of  retaining  the  protection  necessary  to  preserve  the  domestic 
market  for  their  own  productions.  These  two  years,  in  which  they  have  had  unre- 
strained and  unfettered  access  to  the  wools  of  the  world,  have  been  the  most  disas- 
trons  in  the  history  of  the  American  wool  manufacture,  not  excepting  the  collapse 
that  followed  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  or  the  panic  of  1837,  or  the  panic  of  1857. 
These  three  occasions  have  heretofore  stood  in  men's  minds  for  the  worst  that  oonld 
happen  to  this  particular  industry,  in  consequence  of  commercial  panic  or  change  in 
economic  law.  Neither  of  them  furnishes  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  extent 
of  the  present  disaster,  because  at  neither  period  had  the  wool  manufacture  reached 
the  relative  importance  among  our  national  industries  it  has  acquired  under  thirty 
years  of  thoroughgoing  protection. 

The  disturbance  in  the  industry  began  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  enactment  of 
the  tariff  of  1894.  The  anticipation  of  the  free  listing  of  wool  operated  to  create  a 
shrinkage  in  the  values  of  all  goods  and  stocks  on  hand,  which  brought  them  down 
to  the  free< wool  basis  long  before  the  manufacturer  dould  turn  about,  readjust  his 
business,  and  make  a  new  start.  He  received  its  blow  between  the  eyes  before  the 
Wilson  bill  had  even  been  drafted.  It  became  necessary  in  every  mill  in  the  conn- 
try  to  charge  off  a  lump  sum — greater  or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  goods  and 
stock  on  hand — a  direct  loss  due  to  legislation  that  was  only  impending,  which 
strained  the  resources  of  the  most  solvent  concerns.  Such  a  loss  could  have  been 
accepte<l  philosophically,  as  the  hazard  of  business,  ha<l  it  been  the  end  of  the  matter, 
and  bad  it  left  the  manufacturers  with  feet  planted  upon  solid  ground.  But  it  was 
ODly  the  beginning  of  an  experience  which  was  to  test  their  nerve  and  endurance  at 
«very  step.  They  found  themselves  walking  in  a  quagmire^  into  which  they  sank 
the  deeper  as  they  advanced. 

At  no  time  since  the  act  of  1894  has  it  been  possible  to  manufacture  woolen  goods 
with  the  certainty  that  they  would  be  worth,  when  they  found  a  market,  what  it 
cost  to  make  them.  It  may  be  answered  that  this  is  a  condition  incident  to  the 
times  and  not  attributable  to  the  tariff  revision,  except  as  the  times  themselves  are 
attributable  to  it.  The  answer  is  not  tenable,  for  the  lack  of  a  stable  basis  for  their 
hnsiness  was  due  to  a  cause  which  would  have  operated  precisely  the  same  under 
Any  business  conditions.  It  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  form  of  tariff  that  was 
ikpplied  to  woolen  goods  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  wool  duty. 

Woolens  differ  from  nearly  every  other  kind  of  merchandise  imported  in  that  it  is 
imnossible  to  definitely  determine  the  true  valuations  of  fabrics  which  are  innumer- 
fthle  in  their  variations.  Not  even  experts  can  be  sure  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  a 
neighbor  is  making,  so  infinite  is  the  possible  variety  of  material,  of  fabrication,  of 
combination.  Hence  it  has  always  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  protective  policy 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  diity  levied  upon  woolen  goods  must  be  specific  in  form, 
hecanse  the  specifio  duty  is  fixed,  definite,  and  can  not  be  evaded.  The  ofi'set  to  the 
>peeij)c  wool  duty  has  offered  a  method  at  once  scientific,  exact,  and  convenient  for 
this  specific  duty  on  woolens;  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  with  which  it  has  been  asso- 
ciated has  allowed  sufficient  play  in  the  adjostment  between  duty  and  value  to  make 
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the  compoQDcL  daty  eqni table  and  Jnst.  The  tariff  of  1894,  when  it  wiped  oat  the 
wool  duty,  tore  down  the  componnd  woolen  schedule  and  left  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer exposed  to  fluctuations  in  duties,  and  thus  in  the  duty-paid  values  of 
imported  cloths,  as  innuraerablo  as  the  varieties  of  those  cloths. 

Thus  that  tariff  effected  a  double  revolution  in  the  basis  upon  which  the  American 
wool  manufacture  has  been  built  up.  It  not  only  transferred  the  industry  from  a 
condition  of  dutiable  materials  to  free  materials,  but  shifted  it  at  the  same  time  from 
a  tariff  of  componnd  duties,  in  which  the  speeilic  form  predominated,  to  a  tariff 
wholly  ad  valorem.  Either  change  was  enough  to  stagger  any  industry,  however 
well  fortified;  the  two  together  were  sufficient  to  render  inevitable  precisely  that 
which  has  ha]ipened. 

As  the  Greeks  entered  Troy  through  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  so  the 
free  traders  undermined  the  wool  manufacture  with  their  fatal  gift  of  free  wool. 
"We  give  yon  free  raw  materials  with  our  blessing,"  they  said;  "but  you  must 
take  with  it  a  new  form  of  protection  for  yourselves — ^a  protection  which  is  not 
protection,  because  under  it  you  wtU  never  know  what  kind  of  competition  you 
must  meet  or  where  it  is  going  to  strike  you."  The  wool  manufacturers  thus  fouud 
themselves  very  much  in  the  position  of  an  army  marching  to  battle  in  the  i>itch 
dark,^with  only  the  vaguest  idea  where  the  enemy  lay  intrenched.  After  the  batr 
tle  was  on,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  ambuscades  on  every  hand.  When 
driven  from  one  position  they  shifted  to  another.  They  have  not  surrendered  yet, 
but  they  have  retired  from  the  contest  awaiting  developments.  Buxton,  Ronald  & 
Co.,  the  London  wool  dealers,  pay  them  a  handsome  tribute  in  their  last  annual  cir- 
cular. "The  American  manumctnrers,"  says  this  English  authority,  "made  a  gal- 
lant but  not  altogether  effectual  stand  in  order  to  retain  the  command  of  their  own 
markets.''  The  compliment  was  generous,  from  one  who  looked  upon  the  battle  as 
already  won  by  tho  foreign  manufacturer. 

There  are  certain  signposts,  otherwise  known  as  the  official  statistics  of  imports 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Treaaury  Department,  by  which  we  can  partially 
trace  the  progress  of  this  industrial  battle.  The  woolen  schedule  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  January  1,  1895,  four  months  after  tho  rest  of  the  tariff  bill  became  oper- 
ative. In  the  very  first  month  the  true  signitioauce  of  the  abandonment  of  specific 
duties  bej^an  to  appear.  There  was  no  longer  any  clew  to  the  values  which  uomes- 
tic  manufacturers  must  meet  to  hold  their  market.  All  the  old  standards  were 
broken  down.  The  volume  of  the  imports  soon  became  appalling.  They  averaged 
$5,000,000  a  month  in  value,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  months  under  the 
new  law — that  is,  from  January  to  January— the  total  value  of  woolens  imported 
had  passed  the  mark  of  $60,000,000,  foreign  value.  It  was  like  the  breaking  loose 
of  the  Johnstown  reservoir — it  swept  everything  before  it. 

The  imports  of  that  first  year  represent  a  duty  paid  or  domestic  value  of  $90,000,000, 
equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  all  the  woolen  goods  made  in  the  United  States  in 
1890,  as  shown  by  the  Federal  census  of  that  year.  The  total  value  of  wool  manu- 
factures returned  by  that  census,  after  deducting  the  duplications  in  the  form  of 
yams,  etc.,  and  the  cotton  knit  goods  inoluded  in  the  enumeration,  was  abont 
$250,000,000.  The  output  of  American  mills  was  reduced  in  a  larger  percentage  in 
1895  than  the  imports  were  increased;  to  such  a  degree,  in  fact,  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  woolens  which  entered  into  consumption  in  that  year 
were  of  foreign  manufacture.  Wo  have  in  this  country  enough  woolen  machinery 
to  manufacture  all  the  woolen  goods  our  people  can  consume.  But  we  have  no  use 
for  it  under  the  present  tariff. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  years  in  which  the  value  of  imported  woolens  approxi- 
mated the  value  assigned  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  woolen  imports  of  the 
calendar  year  1895.  For  example,  in  1890,  during  tho  pendency  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  the  imports  of  woolens  reached  $56,582,432  in  foreign  value.  But  our  own  mills 
were  bnsier  in  that  year  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  the  value  of  tho  imports,  as 
compared  with  the  domestic  production,  was  relatively  small.  Beyond  that,  the  fall 
in  values  since  1890  has  been  so  great  that  the  quantity  of  goods  represented  by  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  1895  is  at  least  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  quantity  repre- 
sented by  the  value  of  the  imports  of  1890. 

The  real  significance  of  these  imports  does  not  therefore  appear  in  the  valne;  we 
must  look  to  the  quantities  to  measure  their  influence  upon  domestic  industry. 
Taking  cloths  for  an  example,  the  following  table  shows  (besides  the  total  imports 
of  woolens)  the  quantities  and  values  of  cloths  importecl  for  the  calendar  years  end- 
ing December  31, 1891, 1892,  and  1893  (three  years,  during  two  of  which  the  McKinley 
tariff  was  in  operation  under  normal  business  conditions),  and  also  for  the  calendai 
year  1895. 
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Impwis  of  fnanttfaoinres  of  wool  and  cloths, 
[From  the  Commerce  and  NaTigation  Reporte,  United  States  TreaNary  I>ei>artment.] 

aothn. 


Y«ar  ending  Deoember  81>- 


Wool  mana- 
facturea. 


PonndH. 


Value. 


ISBl •    $34,010,543 

1892 '      87,615,445 

80,238,506 


Arerage  of  three  yean  . 
1896.7 


11.886,716 
16, 248, 318 
13,604,965 


$11,489,072 
14, 068, 525 
11. 460, 795 


101, 764, 494 
33,021,498 
60,319,301 


41, 739. 960 
13, 013,  331 
40, 070, 148 


37, 010, 202 
12.330,764 
25,281,668 


The  compntations  above  made  show  that  the  qaantity  of  cloths  imported  in  1896 
was  almost  equal,  in  pounds,  to  the  total  quantity  imported  in  the  three  years  1891, 
1892,  and  1893,  under  the  McKiuley  tariff.  The  oloth  imports  of  the  year  1892* were 
the  largest  in  quantity  of  any  one  year  in  our  history,  up  to  that  date — 16,248,313 
pounds-showing  that  the  McKinley  woolen  tariff  was  not  the  prohibitory  tariff  its 
opponents  represent.  The  imports  for  the  year  1895  were,  however,  40,070,143 
ponnds  of  cloths,  an  increase  over  the  largest  previous  year  of  147  per  cent. 

These  figures  convey  some  impression  of  the  degree  of  injury  indicted  upon  our 
wool  manufacturers  in  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  tariff.  The  imports  of  cloths 
coald  not  increase  147  per  cent  over  the  largest  previous  year,  in  the  business  condi- 
tions then  prevailing,  without  curtailing  the  market  for  domestic  goods  in  a  corre- 
sponding decree;  and  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  It  was  not  all  nor  the  worst 
that  happened.  With  an  increase  of  147  per  cent  in  quantity  of  cloths  imported,  as 
compared  with  the  largest  previous  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  only  46  per  cent 
in  the  value  of  those  imports,  as  compared  with  the  same  year.  All  the  time  that 
the  quantities  of  imports  were  going  up  the  values  were  going  down ;  or,  if  the 
actual  values  were  not  going  down  in  all  cases  the  character  of  the  fabrics  was  shift- 
ing to  lower  qualities,  so  as  to  change  the  basis  upon  which  the  American  must 
carry  on  competition.  Foreign  manufacturers  are  canny ;  they  have  a  good  many 
devices  for  capturing  this  market,  which  has  been  worth  to  them,  since  the  Wilson 
bill  took  effect,  more  than  all  the  ''open  markets^'  of  the  world.  The  measure  of 
this  shifting  ot  values  is  partially  indicated  by  the  returns  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  show  that  the  average  value  per  pound  of  the  cloths  imported  fell  from 
90  ci-nts  in  1894  to  69  cents  in  1895. 

Thus  the  Amerioan  manufacturer  found  himself  ground  between  an  upper  and  a 
nether  millstone.  To  reacn  the  full  purport  of  this  change  in  the  unit  of  value,  con- 
trast these  three  years,  1891, 1892,  and  1893,  with  41,739,000  pounds  of  cloth  imports, 
Talned  at  $37,019,000,  with  the  one  year  1895,  when  40,070,000  pounds  of  imports 
were  valued  at  only  $25,281,668. 

These  enormous  importations,  at  these  low  valuations,  crowded  upon  a  sluggish 
market,  were  what  broke  down  our  domestic  wool  manufacture.  How  much  of  that 
decrease  in  valuation  is  represented  by  undervaluations,  facilitated  and  encouraged 
hy  the  ad  valorem  form  of  tariff,  we  can  not  undertake  to  say.  Manufacturers  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know,  however,  that  the  margin  due  to  this  cause  alone 
can  make  all  the  dinerence  between  possible  competition  and  no  competition. 

The  statistics  are  not  the  only  evidence,  nor  are  they  the  most  eloquent.  For 
every  woolen  loom  stopped  in  America  a  loom  was  started  up  abroad.  No  measure 
of  legislation  ever  worked  a  more  instantaneous  change  in  the  relative  condition  of 
an  industry  in  the  two  countries  where  the  wool  manufacture  has  reached  its  great- 
est development. 

The  Bradford  Observer  described  1895  as  the  annus  mirabilis  in  the  history  of 
that  center  of  the  English  worsted  industry.  The  Bradford  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries were  smaller  than  usual  in  that  year ;  but  to  the  United  States  they  reached  a 
total  never  before  approximated;  they  rose  to  $27,745,096,  an  increase  of  21  per  cont 
over  the  value  of  the  exports  thence  of  the  largest  previous  year,  1889,  when  their 
value  was  $22,835,591. 

The  Yorkshire  manufacturers  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  with  very  vivid 
impressions  that  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  the  best  stroke  of  good  luck 
that  had  ever  befallen  them.  There  was  but  one  drawback  to  their  contentment; 
it  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  help  enough  to  weave  the  goods  as 
fast  as  tiieir  orders  called  for  them.  The  Observer  speaks  of  this  phase  of  the 
situation  as  '' a  phenomenon.''  ''Such  a  thing  had  not  happened  as  that  a  loom 
should  stand  idle  with  a  warp  in  it  for  want  of  somebody  to  attend  to  it; "  and  it 
describes  the  domestic  infelioities  which  the  Wilson  tariff  created  in  Yorkshire. 
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''HundredB  of  honseholdB,"  it  mjb,  "have  been  Btranded,  bBoanse  their  malda-of-all- 
work  have  throw  away  the  cap  and  print  dress,  to  don  the  weaver's  harden  skirt/' 
It  probably  never  happened  before  that  Eneland  found  herself  short-handed,  while 
the  United  States  was  filled  with  people  looking  for  work. 

American  manufacturers  had  begun  work  under  the  new  tariff  with  a  good  deal 
of  courage,  for  they  realized  that  the  short  production  of  the  previous  year  had 
cleaned  tne  merohauts'  shelves  throughout  the  oountrv ;  it  was  a  fair  assumption 
that  there  would  be  fair  field  for  both  themselves  and  the  foreigners.  For  a  few 
months  they  ran  their  mills  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity.  As  the  season  advanced 
they  began  to  be  reminded  of  the  old  saying  that  the  mill  never  grinds  with  the 
water  that  is  passed ;  the  business  lost  in  a  bad  season  is  never  made  up  in  the  next. 
That  short  period  of  activity  taught  them  that  the  new  tariff  had  given  the  for- 
eigner the  power  to  determine  what  fabrics  should  sell,  and  at  what  prices ;  that 
there  was  reserved  for  home  makers  only  the  leavings,  and  these  at  prices  fixed  by 
other  standards  than  productive  costs. 

The  year  witnessed  constant  readjustments  of  these  costs,  frequent  experiments 
with  new  materials,  and  necessary  modifications  of  fabrics.  By  the  employment  of 
cheaper  grades  of  stock,  and  by  rig^d  economics  in  every  direction,  costs  were  gradu- 
ally reduced ;  but  the  great  factor  in  the  way  of  successful  competition  was  the  labor 
cost,  and  here  the  difficulties  were  insuperable.  Wages  in  woolen  mills  are  deter- 
mined largelv  by  the  Boales  that  prevail  in  other  industries ;  they  can  not  be  reduced 
when  general  reductions  are  not  progressing.  Some  readjustments  had  occurred  in 
1893 ;  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  lower  wages  than  the  rates  now  existing 
are  necessary,  if  the  present  wool  tariff  remains. 

Manufacturers  are  averse  to  a  contest  over  wages.  In  the  present  instance  they 
preferred  the  other  alternative;  for  there  was  no  certainty  that  even  with  lower 
wages  they  could  hold  their  own.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1895,  therefore, 
production  began  to  decrease,  and  before  the  heavy-weight  season  was  over  nearly 
one-half  of  the  machinery  employed  upon  men's  wear  was  idle.  In  the  transition 
from  the  heavy  weight  to  the  light  weight  season,  the  real  condition  of  the  American 
wool  manufacture  was  for  the  first  time  apparent.  Many  mills  shut  down  entirely ; 
others  ran  alternate  days,  or  half  or  two-thirds  time;  still  others  discharged  the 
half  or  more  of  their  employees:  and  with  the  advance  of  this  summer  about  SO  per 
eent  of  the  wool  machinery  of  the  country  stood  idle. 

The  excessive  importations  thrust  into  the  country  during  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  new  schedule  was  the  most  obvious  and  potent  of  the  several  causes 
which  brought  this  result  about.  The  prices  fixed  upon  these  goods  were  tempting, 
and  the  importing  trade  overloaded  itself  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
consume,  even  in  normal  business  times.  These  excessive  importations  not  only 
closed  the  American  mills,  but  they  so  surfeited  the  market  that  importations  have 
very  largely  fallen  off  during  the  first  six  months  of  1896.  Thus,  for  the  month  of 
June,  1^,  the  imports  of  woolens  were  $3,901,967,  while  for  the  month  of  Jane, 
1896,  they  were  only  $2,286,007.  Large  as  is  tne  decline  of  imports  indicated  by 
these  figures,  it  is  not  as  large,  relatively,  as  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can woolen  mills  between  tne  same  dates.  As  matters  stand  to-day,  the  imports 
fairly  balance  the  domestic  production. 

This  is  the  situation  of  the  wool  manufacture  as  the  eeoond  year  of  the  new  tariff 
draws  to  a  close.  Its  potentialities  for  mischief  have  not,  however,  been  fully  devel- 
oped. The  struggle  during  these  first  years  has  naturally  concentrated  upon  goods 
for  men's  wear.  These  are  goods  in  which  fashions  are  made  abroad,  and  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  hit  the  needs  of  the  American  market  without  the  least  delay.  In 
some  other  lines  time  is  needed  to  learn  the  peculiar  requirements  of  our  people.  W^e 
have  always  made  our  own  blankets,  for  instance,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer 
must  learn  to  make  something  very  similar  in  style  before  he  can  largely  displace 
domestic  makes.  But  in  this  group,  as  in  all  others,  the  certainty  that  he  can  under- 
sell implies  the  certainty  that  ne  will  undersell. 

Mr.  Bryan  promised  foreign  markets  as  the  fruits  of  free  wool.  They  remain  a 
myth  of  the  imagination ;  but  the  loss  of  the  domestic  Inarket  is  no  myth. 

IV. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  experience  of  the  woolen  mill 
operative  under  the  tariff  of  1894.  His  condition  is  always  photographed  in  that  of 
the  manufacturer;  if  the  latter  prospers,  employees  prosper;  if  he  can  get  no  orders 
for  his  looms,  his  weavers  are  idle.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  wages  in  woolen 
mills  reached  the  highest  point,  measured  by  their  purchasing  capacity,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  More  important  than  the  comparative  rates  was  the  regularity 
with  which  they  were  earned  and  paid.  Until  the  election  of  1892,  wages  were  not 
only  high,  but  they  wore  paid  all  the  year  round ;  so  that  average  yearly  earnings 
were  increased  even  more  than  the  average  weekly  earnings*    Under  that  law 
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Americttn  mapufaotnjeri  •xperieneed  the  same  diffloultv  that  the  Yorkshire  manu- 
iactaiers  encountered  after  its  repeal ;  it  waa  a  constant  hunt  for  operatives  to  equip 
the  machinery.  There  is  enough  of  that  maohinerr  to  eive  employment  to  230,000 
men  and  women,  and  their  normal  wage  under  the  McKinlov  tariff  aggregated 
$80,000,000  annually.  If  we  cut  both  figures  m  two  in  the  middle,  we  shallhave  left 
an  oveiestimat'e  of  the  nun  r  who  find  employment  to-day  and  a  large  overesti- 
mate of  the  aggregate  of  wages  they  are  now  receiving. 

This  sum  of  ^0,000,000  a  year  in  wages  unearned  represents  some  portion  of  the 
loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  when  foreign  mills  make  our  clothing  for 
08.   Not  even  cheap  money  can  be  plentif al  when  the  mills  are  closed. 

V. 

Here  the  oonsnmer  appears  on  the  scene,  and  as  he  is  numerically  the  largest  group 
iu  interest,  Mr.  Wilson's  philosophy  makes  him  the  only  party  whose  condition,  as 
directly  affected  by  the  new  wool  schedule,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

It  is  impossible  for  grower,  manufacturer,  and  operative  to  suffer  the  loss  we  have 
depicted  without  every  member  of  the«  community  indirectly  sharing  in  that  loss. 
The  wool  industry,  hardest  hit  of  any  in  the  tarift'  revision  of  1894,  was  the  first  to 
feel  its  effects,  and  it  has  been  a  business  barometer  whose  fall  has  carried  prostra- 
tion into  other  Industries.  A  sympathetic  cord  binds  the  whole  oommerciai  world 
in  one  sensitive  whole.  Everybody  has  suffered  because  this  great  national  industry 
has  been  driven  upon  the  breakers. 

In  balancing  the  account  of  the  consumer  we  must  find  his  gain  exceedingly  great 
to  offset  the  losses  he  has  been  compelled  to  accept  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  seems  to  have  satisfied  a  good  many  people  that 
Major  McKinley  was  right  when  he  said  that  cheapness  was  not  the  only  desirable 
thing  in  a  coat,  or  in  anything  else.  The  universal  complaint  is  that  everything  is  too 
cheap.  In  1894  the  complaint  was  that  certain  things  were  too  dear,  and  that  the 
tariff  made  them  so.  Mr.  Bryan,  when  a  Member  of  Congress,  was  particularly 
Tiolent  in  his  attacks  upon  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule,  because  it  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  poor  man's  clothing.  He  was  wont  to  figure  out  in  elaborate  percentages^ 
vhich  were  a  striking  evidence  of  his  imaginative  powers,  just  how  many  dollars 
vere  added  to  the  cost  of  coat  and  blanket  by  the  duty  on  the  wool  and  the  goods. 
It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  rapid  mutationsof  American  politics  that  after  a 
abort  two  years  Mr.  Bryan  turns  up  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  political  party 
whose  rallying  cry  is  that  everything  is  now  too  cheap.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
Bryan  concedes  that  if  the  fanner  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  his  corn,  the  manu- 
factorer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  his  cloth.  Such  a  concession  destroys  the  whole 
logic  of  his  tariff  si>eeches  of  1894.  The  cheapening  of  woolens  over  which  he 
became  pathetic  was  the  difference  between  manufacturing  at  a  profit  and  manufac- 
tnring  at  a  loss.  This  difference  is  not  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  consumer — a  few 
pennies  per  yard  of  the  15  or  20  yards  ho  may  require  in  a  year — but  to  the  maker  of 
tbonsanos  of  yards  of  that  oloth  it  is  the  difference  between  earning  a  fair  return 
on  the  capital*  invested  and  running  the  mill  at  a  loss.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the 
present  situation  is  wrapped  up  in  that  simple  illustration. 

Under  the  MoKinley  law  the  prices  of  woolen  goods  instead  of  advancing  had  a 
constant  tendency  to  decrease,  as  was  shown  by  the  investigation  of  prices  made  by 
tbe  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  home  competition,  encouraged  by  that  law, 
operated  as  a  regulator  of  prices,  while  the  large  sales,  quick  markets,  and  sure 
retnms  it  insured  made  manufacturing  fairly  profitable,  oven  at  lower  prices  than 
formerly  prevailed.  The  consumer  was  never  able  to  place  his  finger  upon  a  dollar 
which  the  passage  of  that  law  added  to  the  cost  of  his  clothing. 

When  we  recall  the  passion,  the  expostulation,  and  the  declamation  wasted  upon 
the  wool  duty  through  all  these  years,  the  few  pennies  by  which  the  consumer  can 
jastly  claim  himself  a  gainer,  indirect  consequence  of  free  wool  and  lower  duties  on 
goods,  are  suggestive,  of  much  ado  about  nothing.  Those  acres  of  declamation  in 
the  Congressional  Keoord  overlooked  the  large  proportion  of  tbe  cost  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  is  embraced  in  the  costs  of  distribution — those  of  tho  wholesale  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  and  the  retailer  of  clothing.  Analysis  of  costs  Hhows  that  these 
expenses  are  greater  l^an  the  cost  of  all  the  materials  contained  in  the  suit.  When 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  cloth,  duo  to  the  removal  of  the  wool  duty  (a  duty 
amounting  to  perhaps  8  per  cent  of  tne  retail  price  of  the  suit),  comes  to  be  distrib- 
ated  between  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer,  the  modicum  of  it  left  for  the  consumer 
grows  so  small  that  he  may  well  wonder  if  it  exists  at  all. 

The  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  do  not  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  any  larger 
proportion  of  that  sum  than  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  do  by  the  conditions 
of  the  market.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  force  the  market  by  reducing  prices,  the 
consumer  gains  at  the  expense  of  wholesaler,  or  retailer,  or  both;  ho  is  gaining  in 
that  way  now.     If  it  were  possible  to  reach  the  whole  truth  in  the  matter,  it  would 
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be  foand  that  the  tariff  revision  of  1894  chiefly  affected  the  present  price  of  cloth- 
ing, not  by  the  reduction  in  duties  it  effected,  but  by  creating  the  mdnstrial  dis- 
turbance which  has  forced  all  prices  down,  irrespective  of  tariff  duties.  Cheap 
clothine  we  have  to-day  in  abundance.  It  is  not  cheap  because  the  duty  was  taken 
off  wool,  but  because  of  an  inopportune  and  ill-considered  tariff  reviftion  which 
threw  the  Government  finances  into  confusion  and  the  country  into  chronic  panic. 
The  consumer,  in  the  sense  that  he  represents  the  largest  number,  has  been  the 
largest  sufferer. 

This  two  years'  experience  has  demonstrated  one  thing  satisfactorily,  that  the 
domestic  wool  manufacturers  were  not  making  inordinate  profits  under  the  tariff 
acts  which  existed  prior  to  1894.  When  they  came  to  meet  the  new  prices  forced 
upon  them  by  the  reduced  duties  upon  imported  goods,  it  at  once  appeared  that  a 
margin  of  a  verj'-  few  cents  on  a  yard  of  cloth  was  the  factor  which  determined 
whether  they  could  continue  to  manufacture  or  not.  A  properly  adjusted  tariff 
was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  that  margin ;  but  it  had  not  been  x>otent  to  push 
the  prices  of  domestic  goods  above  that  margin. 

The  consumer  has  learned  another  thing  about  woolen  goods  which  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  know.  He  has  learned  that  a  tariff  on  wool  does  not  tend  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  shoddy  and  other  substitutes  by  the  manufacturer;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  revenue  reform  tariff,  such  as  we  now  have,  does  tend  to 
enormously  increase  the  adulteration  of  goods. 

TheMcKinley  tariff,  and  those  which  preceded  it,  by  fixing  the  specific  duties  on 
woolens  according  to  weight  instead  of  value,  operated  to  exclude  from  importation 
all  goods  made  from  adulterated  or  revamped  materials.  This  feature  of  the  woolen 
schedule  has  always  been  described  as  its  chief  monstrosity  by  those  who  regarded 
it  as  a  conglomeration  of  monstrosities.  They  called  it  a  discrimination  against  the 
poor  man's  goods.  They  held,  furthermore,  that  the  wool  duty  drove  the  American 
manufacturer  to  make  wholesale  use  of  shoddy,  by  the  high  price  it  compelled  him 
to  pay  for  honest  raw  materials.  Two  years  of  experience  have  destroyed  forever 
this  thirty -year-old  theory. 

It  has  come  about  in  a  very  simple  way.  So  long  as  our  manufacturers  did  not 
have  to  compete  with  foreign  shoddy-made  goods  the  tendency  was  rather  away 
fit>m  its  increased  use,  for  every  man's  goods  found  and  held  a  market  on  their 
merits;  those  who  used  shoddy  did  it  at  their  own  risk,  and  their  goods  passed  for 
just  what  they  were.  When  the  Wilson  tariff  removed  the  barrier  against  the 
importation  of  shoddy  and  shoddy  goods  the  situation  changed  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  More  shoddy  goods  are  made  in  Ensrland  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  They  have  learned  there,  by  long  experience,  the  art  of  utilizing  to 
the  best  advantage  every  kind  of  refuse  that  comes  from  rags  and  wastes — let  it 
have  but  two  ends,  they  will  find  a  way  to  spin  it.  These  were  the  goods,  among 
other  varieties,  which  began  to  pour  into  the  United  States  when  the  bars  were  let 
down.  These  were  the  goods  with  which  American  mills  had  at  once  to  compete. 
In  order  to  compete  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  same  kind  of  materials  they  use  at 
Batley  and  Dewsbury.  Cheap  as  wool  was,  it  was  not  cheap  enough  to  compete 
with  English  and  continental  rags.  Deterioration  in  quality  has  been  the  distin- 
guishing result,  both  as  to  imported  and  domestic  woolens,  of  the  tariff  of  1894. 

In  closing  this  record  we  recur  to  our  text  to  emphasize  the  difference  between 
foresight  and  hindsight.  If  Mr.  Springer  could  have  foreseen  how  completely  expe- 
rience would  falsify  nis  oratorical  pyrotechnics,  the  tariff  act  of  1894  would  never 
have  been  passed. 
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London  aTer«|^. 


for  10 

years,  1884 

to  1888. 


Of  each  claaa. 


CIA88  l.—Olothing. 
(Duty,  11  cents.) 


Fort  Phillip,  greasy,  good 

Baenoe  Avres,  greasy,  average. 

rerOfirasned,  average 

Jims,  greasy,  average 

Ebodia,  greaey,  srerage 


CLA88  2.— ComMvH/. 
(Daty.  12  cents.) 


Lincoln*  hog  fleeces ... . 
incotai,  wether  fleeces. 


lincota 
Kent,  a 


^ent,  saner  1 

fiiUMCx.  down  fleeces 

AJpsca,  Inlay,  good  average . 
Alpaca,  CaUao,  average 


I  Class  3. — Carpet  and  blanket. 

I  (Over  13  cents,  60  per  cent;  under  13  cents,  32  per 
cent  duty.) 

it  India,  first  JoriA,  white 

It  India,  first  Cand,  white 

(t  India,  Pac  Path,  yellow 

It  India,  ordinary,  yellow 

•Tto,  washed  fleece 

..rptian,  wash6d  first  white 

.  •nskoi,  washed  carding 

Dcotch,  undipped 

Syrian,  uncleaned  white # 


Cents, 

22.40 
12.36 
16.34 
12.84 
11.80 


21.34 
J8.14 
14.84 
12.90 
17.90 
19.80 
14.90 
12.32 
9.50 


h 


Genu. 

22.00 
9.75 
15.00 
11.00 
11.00 


21.42 

22.00 

20.02 

20.00 

21.24 

19.50 

25.10 

20.50 

28.80 

30.00 

19.30 

19.00 

20.50 
15.50 
13.50 

9.00 
14.50 
18.50 
14.  ."tO 
11.50 

8.25 


'  Average  12  cent  louver 
i  than  to-day,  Jan- 
1    uary,  1897. 


Average  |  cent  lower 
^    than  to-day,  Jan* 
uary,  1897. 


Average  1.76  cents 
lower  than  to-day, 
January,  1897. 


jKEVIEW   OP    THE    FOREIGN    WOOL    MARKET    FOR    1892    BY  HELMUTH, 

8CHWARTZE  &  CO. 

[Sxtractsf^m  the  annual  wool  report  of  Messrs.  Helmnth,  Schwartse  Sc  Co.,  London,  January  0, 1893.] 

A  REVnEW  OF  THE  YXAK. 

In  the  history  of  the  flnctnations  of  valne  the  past  year  establishes  a  record  in  two 
^^Kspecte;  it  marks  the  lowest  point  to  which  Anstralian  merino  wool  has  fallen  over 
iiQce  it  played  a  leading  part  in  the  sapplies  of  the  world,  and  what  is  more  signili- 
«ant  it  is  abo  the  year  of  the  lowest  average  level  of  values  over  known  for  colonial 
^ool.  Twenty  years  ago  wool  was  about  double  the  value  of  what  it  is  at  present, 
1>nt  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  so  far  for  a  comparison,  which  would  indeed  be 
misleading,  as  the  general  circumstances  at  that  time  were  different.  The  contrast 
'With  quite  recent  years  is  sufficiently  striking.  In  1891  the  average  value  of  a  bale 
of  colonial  wool  was  13  per  cent  higher  than  last  year;  in  1890  the  difference  was  23 
per  cent,  and  in  1889  very  nearlv  80  per  cent.  The  weight  of  those  comparisons  lies 
m  the  fact  that  they  do  not  deal  with  temporary  and  isolated  extremes  of  price  flnc- 
tnations, but  are  broad  yearly  averages.  Australian  wool  has  on  several  occasions 
been  for  a  short  time  nearly  as  low  before — Cape  and  River  Plate  wool  have  even 
"been  lower — but  there  have  never  been  such  low  yearly  averages.  And  this  not  only 
applies  to  colonial,  but  to  River  Plate,  to  English,  to  low  foreign ;  in  fact,  to  almost 
every  description  of  wool  produced. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  this  depreciation  we  will  pass  by  the  fact  that  wool 
does  not  stand  alone  on  a  low  level  but  that  its  fate  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  large 
articles  of  consumption,  for  many  of  which  the  year  1892  also  marks  tne  lowest  ebb 
ia  prices.  That  is  a  circumstance  of  which  we  will  only  say  that  it  seems  to  stamp, 
not  indeed  the  depression  in  its  extreme,  but  a  generally  moderate  range  of  valne 
with  a  certain  character  of  permanency.    Of  the  more  immediate  causes  of  last  year's 
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Yery  favorable  results,  several,  such  as  failures  and  a  deficient  harrest  at  home, 
cholera  on  the  continent,  and  the  tariff  legislation  and  its  present  uncertainties  iu 
America,  suggest  themsel  vch  ;  but  the  truest  and  also  plainest  explMiation  lies  prob- 
ably in  the  fact  that  the  production  of  wool  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  it  forces 
the  pace  of  the  consumption  at  the  cost  of  prices.  In  ever^  transaction  the  bargain 
is  with  the  buyer,  and  the  seller  in  the  abuudance  of  supplies  never  has  a  real  chance 
of  permanently  asserting  himself.  There  is  indexed  machinery  enough  and  to  spni% 
to  deal  with  all  supplies,  for  in  the  keenness  of  competition  the  tendency  of  the 
industry  has  been  to  expand  in  order  to  make  up  in  a  large  turnover  for  smallness  of 
profits.  But  this  is  only  submitting  an  abundance  of  goods  for  an  abundance  of 
wool,  and  does  not  touch  the  ultimate  demand  which  it  seems  can  at  present  be  stimu- 
lated only  by  lower  prices.  We  have  had  then  lust  year,  an  industry  not  supplied 
beyond  its  capacity  and  on  the  whole  well  employed,  but  securing  at  best,  very  mod- 
erate and  in  niany  cases  inadequate  results,  because  constantly  working  against  a 
falling  market.  The  expectation  of  a  turn  for  the  better,  which  the  very  low  range 
of  values  naturally  keeps  alive,  off  and  on  leads  to  a  small  rise  being  mistaken  for  a 
serious  movement,  and  the  modem  practice  of  buying  from  hand  to  mouth  empha- 
sises such  a  rise  for  a  time,  the  absence  of  stocks  compelling  many  to  join  who  would 
otherwise  wait.  But  the  ground  gained  is  almost  invariably  lost  again.  This  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  market  last  year  and  indeed  for  some  time;  a  low  range  of 

S rices  interrupted  occasionally  by  spasmodic  efforts  at  a  rise,  not  resting  on  genuine 
emand,  chieny  speculative  and  never  outlasting  in  their  integrity  a  series  or  even 
half  a  series  of  sales. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  how  seriously  the  growers  in  the  colonies  are  affected  by  the 
great  depreciation  of  their  produce  and  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  them  to  adjust 
their  cost  of  production  and  management  to  these  low  values.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what,  in  the  present  condition  of  trade,  could  bring  about  an  improvement 
except  one  of  the  two  things,  either  a  great  increase  in  the  general  spending  power 
or  a  decided  and  unmistakable  check  to  the  growth  of  production.  Of  the  former 
alternative  there  are  at  present  few  signs,  but  the  latter  is,  we  believe,  in  sight. 
There  are  indications  that  the  expanding  power  of  the  great  centers  of  production 
is  reaching  its  limit.  The  home  clips  in  f^urope  have  long  been  stationary  and  the 
same  may  now  be  said  of  the  production  in  the  United  States.  The  River  Plate  clip 
rather  fluctuates  than  advances,  the  average  production  of  the  past  five  years  being 
but  5  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  five  preceding  years.  At  the  Cape,  too,  little 
progress  has  been  made  since  1888.  But  m  Australia  the  production,  aided  by  a 
succession  of  good  seasons,  has  risen  in  a  striking  manner,  tho  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  being  no  less  than  50  per  cent  in  the  short  space  of  six  years ;  and  it  is 
here  that  a  check  seems  to  be  impending.  The  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  are  reported  to  be  fully  stocked;  in  many  cases  overstocked.  It  is  the  same 
in  such  parts  of  Queensland  as  are  used  for  sheep  growing,  and  though  pastoral 
country  in  that  colony  is  still  unoccupied  there  is  very  small  likelihood  of  its  being 
taken  up  in  the  present  state  of  prices.  With  the  increase  in  Australia  arrested, 
tho  production  oi  wool  generally  becomes  practically  stationary,  and  as  soon  as  that 
fact  is  realized  some  rise  in  the  present  exceptionally  low  value  of  wool  can  scarcely 
fail  to  follow. 

PROSPECTS. 

Despite  the  disappointing  close  of  the  December  sales,  we  believe  the  prospects 
for  the  article  to  oe  good,  basing  our  opinion  mainly  on  the  absence  of  a  serious 
increase  in  this  year's  supplies.  It  is,  of  coarse,  impossible  at  this  early  stage  to 
speak  positively  on  so  deceptive  a  subject  as  the  estimate  of  production  has  often 
proved.  But  if  almost  unanimous  reports  may  be  credited,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
either  in  Australia  or  the  Cape  or  the  River  Plate  States  any  increase  sufficiently 
notable  to  affect  the  market.  The  industry  is  without  stocks  and  the  level  of  prices 
with  which  the  year  starts  is  so  low  as  to  scarcely  leave  much  margin  for  a  further 
fall.  A  good  deal  of  bad  business  has  been  cleared  out  in  the  course  of  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  the  condition  of  trade,  especially  in  this  country,  is  healtnier 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1892.  It  is  not  probable,  according  to  the  best 
accounts,  that  ''free  wool''  will  be  introduced  in  the  United  States  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  though  special  and  immediate  legislation  is  not  considered  impossible. 
Were  it  to  takeplace,  the  effect  on  wool  would  probably  be  considerable ;  but  leaving 
this  too-doubtful  contingency  out  of  sight  altogether,  the  normal  character  of  the 
general  situation  seems  to  us  to  preclude  the  liklihood  of  a  further  depression,  and 
rather  to  point  to  a  steady  and  eventually  improving  business. 

Hklmuth,  Sohwartzb  &  Co.,  London, 
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MCKINLEY'S  ELECTION  CHECKED  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  SHEEP— DECLINE 

IN  WOOL  IN  TEXAS  FKOM  20*  CENTS  IN  1891  TO  LESS  THAN  4/CENT8 

IN  1896. 

Seymour,  Tbx.,  December  i,  1896. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  reply  to  joui  many  circulars  and  letters  received  of  late  would 
say  all  flock  owners  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  their  welfare, 
and  in  the  election  of  William  McKinley  for  President  by  the  help  of  the  literature 
you  have  put  out.  We  know  he  is  the  rock  upon  which  we  have  to  build  our  hopes. 
At  the  distance  at  which  we  are  apart  you  can  not  realize  the  conditiou  to  which 
we,  who  are  engaged  in  sheep  raisinff,  have  been  brought  in  the  past  four  years. 
In  October,  1891,  my  clip  was  sold  at  So*  cents  per  pound  net,  while  my  1894  clip, 
netted  me  about  5*  cents,  my  1895  clip  netted  me  4*  cents,  and  1896  less  than  4  cents 
I  have  the  accounts  of  sales  to  substantiate  what  I  say  if  anyone  doubts  it.  The 
cost  of  raising  sheep  has  increased  instead  of  decreased,  as  wo  have  to  pay  for  all 
the  range  we  use.'  It  costs  me  $300  per  year  to  range  2,000  sheep,  $35  per  month  for 
labor,  about  $10  per  month  for  board,  a  wagon  and  team,  a  camj)  outfit,  salt,  and 
many  incidental  expenses  not  enumerated,  which  make  the  cost  to  us  nearly  50  cents 
a  Lead  to  run  our  sheep,  and  besides  we  have  wolves  to  kill  the  sheep. 

This  year's  clip  of  this  section  of  Texiu  was  all  shipped  out  by  the  1st  of  July  and 
has  been  sold  in  St.  Louis  at  6  cents,  netting  the  growers  less  than  4  cents.  There 
is  no  fall  shearing  done  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  amount  to  anything  of  late 
years.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  all  sheep  owners  had  made  up  their  minds  to  fatten 
and  ship  out  their  entire  flocks  if  McKmley  had  not  been  elected,  not  breeding  any 
at  all,  but  with  his  election  almost  all  are  breeding  their  flocks,  hoping  to  regain  a 
part  of  what  they  lost  during  the  past  four  years. 
I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Ogdkn. 

JusTiCR,  Bateman  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  WORLD'S  SUPPLY  OF  WOOL  AND  THE  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

[Extract  from  Justice,  Batemen  &,  Co.'s  oiroalar  of  April  1,  1893.] 

The  world's  supply  of  clothing  wool  (exclusive  of  carpet  wool)  is  about  2,300,000,000 
pounds,  about  one-seventh  of  which,  say,  329,000,000  pounds,  was  raised  in  the  United 
States  m  1893. 

[Justice,  Bsteman  St  Co.'s  clrcaUr  of  Febraary  1, 1804.] 

The  total  supply  of  raw  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  was  about 
532,000,000pound8  in  addition  to  the  importation  of  about  $^,000,000  worth  of  imported 
cloth  at  the  foreign  value.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wool  require<l  to  produce  these 
goods  was  over  three  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  per  dollar's  worth  of  goods.  This 
wonld  therefore  make  a  total  consumption  by  the  American  people  of  nearlv  650,000,000 
pounds  of  raw  wool,  equal  to  about  27  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply.  As  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  only  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  and  as  they  use  27  per  cent 
of  the  world's  production  of  wool,  the  per  caj^ita  consumption  is  9|  pounds  which  is 
the  largest  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  foreigners 
are  Jubilant  over  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  secure  a  greater  share  of  the  United 
States  market  which  advocates  of  the  Wilson  bill  declare  will  be  the  result  of  its 
becoming  a  law,  depriving  the  American  producer  of  Just  so  much  of  the  American 
market  as  this  bill  proposes  to  give  to  the  foreigner ;  for  whatever  additional  employ- 
ment is  thus  given  to  the  foreigner,  to  that  extent  is  the  amount  of  work  for  our  own 
people  loaaened. 

[Justice,  Batemsn  St  Co.'s  oironUtr  of  Jane  16, 1896.] 

In  our  circular  of  June  1,  we  published  a  table  showing  an  increase  in  the  world's 
wool  supply  from  1,126,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  2,700,000,000  pounds  in  1895,  an 
increase  of  139  per  cent.  To  offset  this  increase  in  the  supply,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  there  might  have  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  wool-consuming  population  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Beaumont,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  furnishes  an  estimate 
of  the  increase  in  population  and  the  increase  in  the  world's  production  of  cle.au 
Bcoured  clothing  wool  (exclusive  of  carpet  wool),  noting  an  increase  of  19.4  per  cent 

'In  Australia  range  is  taxed  1^  per  cent  only  after  its  value  has  reached  $12,500. 
(See  p.  76,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty- third  Congress,  second  session. ) 
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f^om  1884  in  wool  and  an  increaae  of  9.5  per  cent  for  the  Bame  period  in  the  popu- 
lation of  wool-consumiDg  countries,  showing  the  increase  in  the  world's  supply 
of  clothing  wool  to  have  been  nearly  10  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 
population. 

When  asked  as  to  the  probable  continuation  of  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  wool 
clip  in  Australasia,  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  is  well  equipped  to  give  an  opinion,  states 
that  the  successful  sinking  of  artesian  wells  has  enabled  the  ranchman  to  secure  a 
better  supplv  of  water,  which  is  stored  in  reservoirs  for  the  use  of  the  stock.  The 
stations  having  such  improvements  can  sustain  one- third  more  sheep  than  formerly, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  original  owners,  through  the  low  price  for 
wool,  have  become  bankrupt,  the  banks  and  trust  companies  who  have  now  become 
the  owners  of  flocks  and  stations  will  continne  the  business,  even  at  the  present  low 
prices  for  wool.  The  prospects  are  that  without  some  great  drought  or  epidemic, 
causing  the  sheep  to  perish  in  great  numbers,  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  in 
Australasia  is  likely  to  continue  to  increase,  and  if  wool  prices  are  to  be  higher,  as 
many  believe,  it  will  not  be  through  any  prospective  check  in  the  increase  in  the 
wool  product  of  Australasia. 

[Juatioe,  Bateman  &  Co.— Circular  of  April  1,  1896.] 

In  their  wool  circular  of  March  3,  Messrs.  Helmnth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  of  London, 
report  that  the  world's  supply  of  raw  wool  available  for  consumption  last  year  (1896) 
amounted  to  the  enormous  figure  of  2,342,000,000  pounds,  or  130,000,000  pounds  more 
than  that  for  the  preceding  year.  This  increase,  notwithstanding  the  falling  ofif  in 
the  clip  of  the  United  States,  was  much  greater  than  was  anticipated.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  clip  of  Australia,  the  River  Plate  production,  and 
from  new  sources  of  supply,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  60,000  bales  from  China 
in  1895,  as  against- only  5,000  bales  in  1885,  and  from  Punta  Arenas  (a  comparatively 
new  wool -growing  country  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Soulh  America)  where 
the  exports  in  1895  amounted  to  10,500  bales,  as  against  only  237  bales  in  1885. 

The  yield  of  the  River  Plate  wools  is  considerably  increased  by  the  extensive 
crossing  of  Lincoln  rams  upon  merino  flocks,  increasing  the  supply  of  both  mutton 
sheep,  and  of  coarse  or  cross-bred  wool  (similar  to  American  low  medium  or  quarter- 
blood  combing)  which  comes  to  the  United  States  mostly  in  a  skirted  condition. 

Of  the  total  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  wool  for  1895,  no  less  than  93,000,000 
pounds  were  imported  to  America,  and  only  37,000,000  pounds  were  added  to  the 
quantity  available  for  European  manufacturers. 

Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.  comment  upon  the  fact  so  well  known  here  that 
the  United  States  in  1895,  in  addition  to  the  unprecedented  imports  of  raw  wool,  also 
imported  manafactures  of  wool  to  the  extent  of  over  $60,000,000,  as  against  less  than 
$17,000,000  for  the  preceding  year. 

This  increase  in  the  American  imports  of  woolen  goods  is  roughly  calculated  as 
equal  to  130,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool,  which  is  exactly  the  amount  of  the  increase 
in  the  world's  supply  of  the  year  1895.  If  American  wool  had  been  used  to  manu- 
facture the  increased  amount  of  imported  woolens,  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
American  clip  would  have  been  consumed  in  their  production. 

The  extraordinary  imports  of  wool  and  woolens  by  the  United  States  (see  accom- 
panying Tables)  relieved  Europe  of  the  heavy  accumulations  of  wool  that  for  four 
years  had  been  depressing  the  world's  prices.  After  America  took  this  surplus, 
foreign  prices  advanced,  but  the  transfer  of  this  surplus  to  the  United  Statos 
increased  the  supply  here  so  greatly  that  prices  for  domestic  wool  declined. 

As  the  development  of  the  mdustry  in  Australia  and  the  River  Plate  was  extraor- 
dinary last  year,  it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  supply  for  1896.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  increase  in  the  River  Plate  will  be  30,000  bales  (equal  to  60,000 
bales  of  Australian  wool),  but  the  severe  drought  in  Australia  has  diminished  the 
flocks  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  there  this  year  of  160,(KX) 
bales,  which  is  partly  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  River  Plate,  leaving  a  net  shortage 
from  these  two  sources  of  about  100,000  bales. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  wool,  including  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolens  imported  in  1895,  over  the  average  of  the  previous  four  years  was  over 
257,0(X),000  pounds  (a  quantity  within  37,0C@,0(X)  pounds  of  the  American  wool  pro- 
duction of  1895),  au  increase  of  about  114  per  cent.  The  efi^ect  of  this  extraordinary 
increase  in  imports  upon  American  prices  is  now  just  beginning  to  be  seriously  felt. 

[Jaatice,  Bateman  &,  Co.'s  circular  of  May  1,  1806.] 

In  considering  the  favorable  influence  of  the  depletion  of  stocks  in  Europe  upon 
American  prices  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  whole  world's  supply.  The  past  year 
has  shown  that  a  surplus  (that  for  years  was  more  than  Europe  could  consume)  was 
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transferred  in  less  than  twelve  months  to  the  United  States,  relieving  the  European 
market  and  depressing  the  American  market. 

Meeam.  Helmnth,  Scnwartze  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  their  March  cironlar  publish  a 
table  showing  an  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  wool  between  1891  and  1895  to 
have  been  over  221,000,000  pounds.  That  increase  was  about  the  quantity  produced 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  European  machinery.  The  shortage  in  the  Ameri- 
can clip  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  in  1893  would  huve  attracted 
to  this  country  a  portion  of  this  surplus  in  any  event,  but  the  speculation  of  last 
Slimmer  (by  which  for  a  few  weeks  the  domestic  clip  was  practically  ''cornered'') 
was  responsible  for  the  most  of  it.  The  domestic  clip,  added  to  the  importations  of 
all  kinds,  gave  the  United  States  in  1895  a  total  supply  of  778,000,000  pounds,  as 
against  omy  554,000,000  for  the  average  of  the  previous  four  years  (which  was 
ample),  showing  a  net  excess  of  223,000,000  pounds,  notwithstanding  the  large 
decrease  in  the  American  clip.  The  imported  addition  to  the  average  American  sup- 
ply in  one  year  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  increase  in  the  world's  supply  since 
1891,  confirming  the  assertion  that  Europe's  surplus  was  in  1895  transferred  to  the 
United  States. 

That  portion  of  the  excess  over  our  normal  supply  which  is  represented  by  imported 
textiles  having  paid  the  duties,  must  remain  nere  until  consumed;  but,  in  view  of 
the  depletion  of  European  markets,  an  important  amount  of  the  raw  material  now 
here  will  probably  be  required  abroad.  Reshipments  have  already  commenced,  and 
even  American  wool  to  the  extent  of  experimental  shipments  is  finding  its  way  to 
European  ports.  The  United  States  at  present  appears  to  be  the  cheapest  market  in 
the  world  in  which  to  buy  wool,  and  if  the  shortage  in  Australia  is  as  serious  as 
European  wool  circulars  state,  lar^e  drafts  will  probably  be  made  upon  the  United 
States  for  at  least  a  portion  of  our  imported  surplus. 

The  valne  of  wool  in  the  Eastern  markets  at  the  present  moment  is  determined 
more  by  export  value  than  by  its  value  to  American  manufacturers,  many  of  whom 
are  no  longer  buyers  because  of  an  overstock  of  imported  raw  material,  or  else  are 
'Without  orders  for  goods  in  consequence  of  their  usual  markets  having  been  monop- 
olized by  foreign  manufacturers.  The  unusual  conditions  now  prevailing  are  the 
results  of  the  practical  working  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  tariff  law,  and  the  bus- 
iness confnsion  at  the  opening  of  this  the  second  year  appears  to  be  greater  than  was 
that  of  the  first.  The  resources  of  the  nation,  however,  are  enormous,  and,  although 
during  the  past  year  the  United  States  imported  more  wool  and  woolens  than  were 
brought  out  before  in  two  years  added  to|^ether,  the  conditions  are  not  wholly  unfa- 
vorable, as  indications  point  to  the  marketing  of  the  coming  clip  at  prices  that  will 
make  it  tempting  and  safe  for  investment,  even  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
carry  it  for  a  time  in  order  to  realize  a  profit. 

[Justice,  Bateman  Sc  Co.— Cironlar,  June  1, 1896.] 

EUROPEAN  SUPPLY. 

A  good  deal  of  prominence  has  been  given  in  foreign  markets  to  the  shortage  in  the 
woof  clip  of  Australia  as  decreasing  the  world's  supply,  but  the  official  records  of 
imports  and  exports,  published  by  Messrs.  Helmuth  Schwartze<&  Co.,  of  London,  in 
their  wool  report  of  May  loth,  show  that  the  increase  in  wool  production  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  been  sufficient  to  swell  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  Europe 
and  North  America  beyond  that  of  any  previous  year.    The  figures  are  as  follows : 

Bales. 

1891 2,385,000 

1892 2,541,000 

1893 2,488,000 

1894 2,695,000 

1895 2,783,000 

FABMEBS  AND  THEIR  FREE-TRADE  OLOTHINa. 

The  average  production  of  clean  scoured  wool  by  eacli  farmer  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  New  York  State  during  President  Harrison's  Adminis- 
tration and  under  McKinley  law  protection,  was  600  pounds,  the  value 
of  which  was  60  cents  per  pound.  Under  Cleveland's  Administration 
and  Gorman  tariff  free  trade  the  value  of  the  same  has  been  30  cents 
P«r  pound.  The  net  gain  to  each  farmer  by  reason  of  cheaper  free- wool 
clothing  (allowing  3  pounds  of  pure  scoured  wool  to  eight  annual  new 
BuitB  of  clothing  to  each  family),  would  be  $7.20.    Giving  credit  for 
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cheaper  clothing,  the  net  average  loss  on  the  wool  and  sheep  by  reason 
of  free  wool  has  been  $422.80,  as  the  following  table  will  show: 

March,  1893,  and  previous,  600  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  at  McKinley  price,  60 
cents $360.00 

October,  1895,  and  previous,  600  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  at  Wilson-law  price, 
30  cents 180.00 

Loss  on  wool 180.00 

March,  1893,  and  previous,  200  sheep,  at  $4 800.00 

October,  1895,  and  previous,  200  sheep,  at  $2.75 550.00 

Loss  on  sheep 250.00 

Total  loss  on  wool  and  sheep 430.00 

Clothing,  eight  suits,  at  3  pounds  on  each  suit,  24  pounds,  McKinley  price,  60 
cents 14. 40 

Clothing,  eight  suits,  at  3  pounds  on  each  suit,  24  pounds,  Wilson-law  price, 
30  cents 7^20 

Saving  on  eight  suits  of  clothing  by  free  wool 7. 20 

Net  loss  to  each  grower  by  free  trade  in  wool 422.80 

EFFECTS  OF  FREE  WOOI^— IMPORTATION  OF  WOOLEN  TEXTILES  INCREASED  242  PER 
CENT— A  LOSS  OF  $100,000,000  IN  THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NATION  CAUSED   BY  THE   WILSON-GORMAN  LAW. 

The  statesmen  who  outlined  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  in  passing 
the  Wilson  bill  claimed  that  free  wool  would  give  American  manufacturers  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  instead  of  being  limited  in  the  sale  of  their  production  to 
the  American  market  as  heretofore,  they  could  invade  foreign  markets.  We  are  now 
nearly  half  way  through  the  second  year  of  actual  experience  with  free  wool. 
Have*  the  predictions  made  by  the  eminent  statesmen  who  shaped  the  policy  of  the 
present  Administration  been  realized? 

In  the  following  table  (Schedule  B)  is  an  enumeration  of  the  quantities  of  woolen 
textiles  imported  during  the  years  1891  to  1895.  The  first  four  years  were  under  the 
KcKinloy  law  and  the  last  year  was  the  first  full  year  of  the  Wilson-Qorman  law. 
The  average  annual  importations  of  woolen  textiles  during  the  McKinley  period  were 
valued  at  the  custom-houses  at  $29,500,000.  In  the  first  full  year  of  the  present  law 
thoy  were  valued  at  $57,500,000,  an  increase  of  95  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the 
whole  McKinley  period,  and  an  increase  of  242  per  cent  over  the  importations  of  the 
year  1894,  the  last  year  of  the  Mckinley  law. 

Instead  of  having  invaded  the  marsets  of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of 
the  McKinley  law,  we  have  narrowed  our  home  market  nearly  one-half,  thus  closing 
many  mills  and  throwing  workmen  and  working  women  out  of  employment. 

If  the  woolen  goods  imported  in  1895  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  the  previous  year 
had  been  made  in  America,  of  American  wool,  it  would  have  taken  more  than  half 
of  the  American  wool  clip  to  produce  them.  It  would  have  distributed  $20,000,000 
to  American  woolgrowers,  and  it  would  also  have  distributed  $20,000,000  in  wages 
among  one  class  of  labor,  namely,  American  woolen  factory  operatives. 

Can  any  one  form  an  estimate  of  what  the  loss  of  $20,000,000  in  wages  of  a  single 
class  of  American  working  people  means?  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  each  dollar  paid 
out  in  wages  for  labor  circulates  five  times  over  within  the  year.  That  is  to  say,  the 
$20,000,0(m)  which  was  lost  by  factory  operatives  by  the  loss  of  the  woolen  good 
imported,  over  and  above  the  amount  imported  in  the  previous  year,  is  equivalent  to 
a  loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  nation  of  $100,000,000. 

An  examination  of  the  following  table  (Schedule  B),  illustrated  by  parallel  black 
lines,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  home  market  has  been  lost 
to  American  woolen  manufacturers  by  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law : 

Schedule  B. — Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  textiles. 


1891..  $33,951,916 

1892..  37,415,111 

1893..  80,165,094 

18)4..  16,809,372 

1895..  57,550,823 


McKinley  law.    Arec- 
•ge,  139,585,373. 


r^lUoD-Oormanlaw.  Incllaas^^0O  / 
per  cent,  meaaured  by  poDnds.    v 


Increase  in  textile  imports  1895  over  1894,  242  per  cent. 
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Cnutder  now  the  imports  of  raw  wool  in  the  year  1895  in  comparison  with  thoee 
of  the  McKinley  period,  which  averaeed  over  100,000,000  ponnds  annual  I  v. 

The  increaee  in  the  first  fall  calendar  year  of  free  wool  was  equal  to  97  per  cent, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  qnantity  of  raw  waoI  imported  in  1895  was  nearly  double  tbe 
average  of  that  imported  in  a  single  year  We  have  had  the  wool  of  the  world 
damped  upon  us  at  a  time  when  our  consumption  of  wool  has  been  narrowed  nearly 
one-half  by  the  inundation  of  foreign  textiles. 

The  American  farmers  are  to-day  holding  wool  which  they  can  not  sell  at  much 
more  than  half  of  the  old  McKinley  price,  because  the  American  markets  have  been 
flooded  with  the  fbrmar  surplna  supply  of  wool  of  the  world,  as  shown  in  schedule  A : 

ScHXDULE  A. — ImporU  of  raw  wool. 


ia9i.. 

1»2.. 
]«B3.. 
ISM.. 
1£M.. 
1806.. 


Ponndi. 
139. 317, 571 

167,784,090 

111,761,348 

44,6M,4ir7 

71,141,413 

248.980.217 


MoKinley  Uw.      Ayeimge,  121,486.529 
pounds. 


*  8  months  McKinley  law. 

"— ^—  4  months  Wilson-Gorman  law. 


WUson-Oonuon  law. 


Increase  in  wool  imports  1895  over  average  of  3f  years  of  MoKinley  law,  122,708,995 
pouids  =:  97  per  cent. 

HOW  FREE  WOOL  NARROWS  THE  HOME  MARKET. 

[Joatioe,  Bateman  &,  Co.'s  circular  of  September  1, 1896.] 

FREK  TRADE  NARROWS  THE  MARKET  AND  CREATES  AN  0VER8UPi*LT. 

The  machinery  thrown  out  of  employment  haH  so  far  decreased  the  demand  for 
wool  that  there  is  now  twice  as  mach  in  si^ht  as  at  present  seems  likely  to  be  used 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  consumption  of  raw  wool  by  American  machinery 
durioff  the  fonr  years  of  the  McKinley  period,  1891  to  1894,  averaged  about  460,000,000 
ponn£  annnally.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1896,  the  quantity  carried  over  was 
100,000,000  ponnds.  That  imported  from  January  1,  to  July  1,  1896.  was  110,000,000 
ponnds  and  the  American  clip  of  this  year  is  estimated  at  about  250,000,000  pounds, 
making  a  total  of  460,000,000  pounds,  which  wonld  be  an  ample  supply  for  the 
American  machinery  for  a  whole  year,  even  if  it  were  as  well  employed  as  during 
the  McKinley  period  when  more  American  wool  was  manufactured  than  at  any  other 
time. 

The  qnantity  of  woolen  textiles  imported  then  averaged  annnally  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  qnantity  then  consumed  by  the  American  people.  The  remaining  80  per  cent 
was  all  of  home  manufacture.  Since  the  Wilson  law  has  been  in  operation  the 
imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  have  doubled  and  wonld  now  be  40  per  cent  of  our 
total  consumption  if  the  latter  was  as  great  as  in  the  McKinley  period,  but  as  it  is 
much  less,  the  proportion  of  imported  textiles  is  fully  60  per  cent  of  our  present 
consnmption,  narrowing  the  output  of  American  mills  to  this  extent.  Thus  the 
Wilson  tariff  law,  which  was  to  widen  the  market  for  American  manufacturers  by 
giving  them  free  wool,  has  not  only  not  done  this,  but  has  narrowed  it  fully  one-halfl 

What  has  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  to  say  to  this  outcome  in  view  of  his  speech  in 
the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  on  the  Wilson  bill,  when  he  said : 

''S}>eaking  for  myself,  it  is  immaterial,  in  my  opinion,  whether  the  sheep  grower 
receives  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  or  not.  T  am  for  free  wool,  in  order  that  our 
woolen  manufacturers,  unburdened  by  a  tax  upon  foreign  wool,  and  unburdened  by  a 
like  tax  upon  home-grown  wool,  may  manufacture  for  a  wider  market.'' 

HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  PRESENT  SUPPLY  CAN  BE  USED. 

Were  the  American  nation  consuming  as  many  goods  as  under  the  MoKinley  period 
the  increase  in  imported  woolens  would  have  left  room  only  for  an  ontnut  of  woolon 
textiles  requiring  in  their  manufacture  344,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  for  the  year 
1896,  instead  of  460,000,000  pounds  as  before.  But  owing  to  the  decreased  purchasing 
power  of  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  our  industries  caused  by 
the  Wilson  law,  or  owing  to  the  threat  made  by  the  silver  Senators  (who  wore 
responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  Dingley  bill)  that  there  shall  bono  tariff  or  financial 
legislation  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  nor  the  next  one,  unless  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  goes  with  it,  or  all  of  these 'reasons  together,  the  demand  for  goods  has 
been  ao  far  checked  that,  the  amount  of  wool  likely  to  be  consumed  by  the  American 
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machinery  dnrins  the  year  1896  bicU  fair  to  be  very  little  over  half  of  oar  Dormal 
conaumption  under  the  McKinlcy  period.  This  may  be  only  230,000,000  pounds. 
This  is  only  half  of  the  supply  in  sight  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  amount  of  wool  which 
has  been  imported  since  the  1st  of  July  is  not  counted  at  all,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  equaled  by  that  being  reshipped  to  Europe.  Relief  to  the  wool  market  may- 
come  through  speculation  growing  out  of  a  restoration  of  confidence,  resulting  from 
McKinley's  election  and  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  wool  duties  within  a  year 
thereafter,  or  it  may  come  through  the  export  of  the  surplus  to  Europe.  A  move- 
ment in  this  direction  has  already  begun. 

There  has  been  returned  to  Europe  recently  by  one  of  the  largest  Massaohusetta 
mills  about  2,000  bales  of  Australian  wool,  and  as  much  more  has  been  shipped  by 
other  parties,  including  500  bales  of  French  scoured  wool.  The  first  to  go  back 
to  Europe  of  course  will  be  the  imported  qualities  that  are  well  known  and  popular 
there.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  important  shipment-s  of  American  wool 
will  also  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  disfavor  with  which  exi>erlmentai  shipments 
have  been  received. 

The  Yorkshire  Factory  Times,  under  date  of  July  24,  contains  the  following: 

''AMERICAN  WOOL   ON  THE  ENGLISH   MARKET. 

''The  Yankee^  ever  on  the  lookout  for  anything  that  benefits  himself,  has  a  weak- 
ness for  screechmg  out  when  in  fnir  fight  be  is  beaten.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Claude 
Meeker,  the  American  consul,  has  reported  to  his  Government  that  the  stuff  which 
the  Yankee  calls  American  wool  is  not  meeting  with  that  due  appreciation  which 
Brother  Jonathan  fondly  imagined  it  would.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  matorial 
which  is  at  fault ;  it  Is  the  stupid  English  wool  sorter  who  does  not  know  how  to 
handle  it.  The  fact  that  the  stuff  can  scarcely  be  called  hair,  and  yet  may  not  be 
designated  wool,  and  is  thus  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bradford 
trade,  is  a  secondary  consideration.  What  the  Yankee  is  annoyed  at  is  that,  not- 
withstanding the  manufacturer  in  America  does  not  see  his  way  to  pay  the  price 
asked  for  by  growers,  the  English  buyer  is  no  less  cute.  There  has  been,  we  are 
told,  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  American  wool  upon  the  English  market, 
which  was  sent  back  to  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  because  the  prices  asked 
could  not  be  realized. '' 

THE  HOME  MARKET  NARROWED. 

Serious  alarm  in  financial  circles  over  tho, possibility  of  experiments  with  a  new 
and  untried  system  of  currency,  upsetting  the  basis  of  values  upon  which  business 
rests,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  temporary  contraction  of  the  market  for  woolen 

goods.  But,  aside  from  that,  the  market  has  been  enormously  narrowed  by  the 
oubling  of  imports  of  foreign  woolen  textiles.  The  imports  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  under  the  Wilson  law,  ending  June  30, 1896,  were  over  46  per  cent  larger  than 
|hose  of  the  last  calendar  year,  aud  the  latter  were  242  per  cent  larger  tiian  the 
tmports  for  the  last  year  of  the  McKinley  law.  The  increase  alone  in  the  imports  of 
foreign  woolens  since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  represents  a  qtiantity  of  woolen 
goods  which  if  made  in  America  of  American  wool  would  have  absorbed  more  wool 
than  is  now  annually  raised  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  way  the  tariff  has 
worked  which  the  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  supported  "in  order  that  our  manufac- 
turers might  manufacture  for  a  wider  market.''  Under  it  they  have  not  only  had  no 
wider  market,  but  have  been  deprived  of  our  home  market,  thereby  destroying  the 
only  customer  that  the  American  woolgrower  ever  had. 

[Jnstioe,  Bateman  &  Co. 'a  circular,  Augnst  I,  1896.] 

^     Table  C. — Total  imports  of  wool  for  twelve  mantha  ending  June  SOj  1895  and  1896. 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1895      

Pounds. 
191,326,243 
230,811,473 

♦23,996.234 
32,451  242 

1896 

Increase,  39,485,230  pounds,  or  20}  per  cent  over  1895. 
Total  imports  of  manufaotures  of  wool  for  twelve  miinths  ending  June  SO,  1895  and  1896. 

1895 $36,542,396 

1896 53,494,193 

Increase,  $16,951,797,  or  46^  per  cent  over  1895. 

EFFECT  OF  ONE  YEAR  OF  FREE  WOOL  ON  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

MARKETS. 
[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.*s  circular,  March  1, 1895.] 
In  order  to  show  how  far  free  wool  has  lowered  the  fleece  valne,  we  give  below  a 
^.ble  comparing  the  price  of  eight  leading  grades  of  American  wool  on  March  1, 1893, 


WOOL. 


1661 


before  the  McKinley  law  was  assailed,  with  prices  to>day,  or  six  months  after  wool 
was  put  on  the  free  list. 


Ohio  XX  washed , 

Ohio  fine  nnwashed , 

Ohio  medium  washed  clothinff 

lodiaoa  medium  unwashed  clothing; 

Ifew  York  and  Michigan  fine  washed  clothhig 

New  York  and  Michigan  fine  unwashed 

New  York  and  Michigan  medium  washed 

Fine  Territorial  (70  per  cent  shrinkage) 


Prices  in 
Mar.  1893, 
before  the 
McKinley 
law  was 
assailed. 


Prices 
Mar.  1, 1895, 
six  months 
after  wool 
was  put  on 
a  free-trade 

basis. 


Percent* 
aaeof 

decline  in 

two 

years. 


45.9 
45.6 
42 

42.3 
45.3 
47.6 
44.8 
44.1 


[Justice,  Bateman  &.  Co.'s  circular,  August  15, 1896.] 
THE  LONDON  AUCTIONS. 

The  details  of  the  London  sales  whioh  closed  on  the  80th  of  Jnly  are  now  at  hand. 
The  feature  that  seemed  most  conspicnous  was  the  hrisk  competition  of  American 
hnyerS;  which  was  apparent  from  the  heginning  to  the  end  of  the  sales.  America 
appears  to  bo  the  greatest  outlet  for  wool  in  all  conditions  of  manufacture,  Imt  prin- 
cipally for  the  long  wools,  such  as  are  combed,  the  quantity  of  short  wools  taken 
being  inconsiderable.  As  the  closing  prices  of  each  series  are*considered  in  Europe 
and  throughout  the  world  as  the  standard  of  value  during  the  interral  between  the 
auctions,  it  is  well  to  analyze  the  result  of  the  last  sales  in  order  to  learn  just  where 
American  values  really  are.  To  do  this  the  sale  just  closed  should  be  compared  with 
the  previous  one  as  well  as  with  the  sales  of  July,  1894.  This  has  been  so  admirably 
done  in  a  printed  table  issued  by  Messrs.  Buxton,  Ronald  &,  Co.,. of  London,  that  wet 
reprint  it  below.  This  table  gives  a  list  of  sixteen  different  qualities  of  Colonial 
wool,  all  of  which  are  higher  than  in  May,  but  only  six  of  which  are  higher  than  in 
Jnly  of  1894,  three  qualities  bringing  the  same  as  one  year  ago,  and  seven  (qualities 
being  lower  than  in  July,  1894,  the  lowest  being  short  clothing  wool.  A  Liverpool 
wool  circular  estimates  the  quantity  of  l^^ench  scoured  wool  imported  to  the  United 
States  this  summer  at  over  two  and  one-half  million  pounds,  clearing  out  consider- 
able accumulation  of  old  stock. 

Prices  at  the  London  Bales  for  July,  1895,  May,  1895,  and  July,  1894,  compared. 


Description. 


1894. 


I 


1895. 


Jnly  average,  May  closing,  July  average, 
per  pound.       periwund.      per  pound. 


Merino  grtate. 

Victorian  western,  good  quality  and 
oonditi<m -• 

New  South  Wales  Riverina,  fair 
staple  and  condition 

New  jSngland,  fine  bluish,  fair  condi- 
tion..?  

Queensland  central,  good  staple, earthy 
tip 

South  Australian  midlands,  fair  length 
and  condition 

Xew  Zealand,  Society  Island,  fair  char- 
acter  

Natal,  fair  staple,  skirty 

Scoured, 

Victorian,  fair  body  and  color 

Xew  South  Wales!  fair  pink,  rather 

fatty 

New  Zealand,  ^ir  body  and  color 

Cape,  KaiTrarian.  short,  light 

^  Oro994>red  grease. 

Victorian; 

Half-bred,  superior,  50s,  56s 

^,    Cross-bred,  fair,  408, 46s 

Aew  Zealand: 

Half-bred,  superior,  SOs,  56s 

Cross-bred,  fair,  408, 46s 

Cross-tared,  coarse,  368, 40s 


d,      t.  d. 
10  to  0  Hi 


i.  d.       ».  d. 

0    9  to  0  10 


8  to  0  9 

8  to  0  8i 

7  to  0  7i 

64 too  6} 

7  to  0  71 

6  to  0  6] 


1    3  to  1    4 


1  to  1 

2  to  1 
Oitol 


7|toO  8i 

7itoO  8 

6ito0  7 

6ito0  7 

64 too  6} 

5  to  0  5i 


1     l|tol    2^ 

0  lUto  1    01 

1  0{tol    l{ 
0  11  to  0  llj 


11  to  1    0  ;  0    9ito0  10} 
too    9i 


9ito  0  lOil  0    8| 


10  to  0  lOi,  0 
9  td  0  9}'  0 
S^toO    9  I  0 

*  Higher. 


8ito0  9i 
8  to  0  g 
7} too    8} 


B.  d.       i.  d. 

0  10|toO  11 


84toO  9} 

S^toO  9 

7|to0  8 

6} too  7} 

7  to  0  7J 

5} too  6 


1    3  to  1  3} 

1    O(tol  11 

1    iStol  2{ 

0  ll{  to  1  0 


0  101  too  111 
0    0|to0  lO] 

0  9ito0  10} 
0  9  to  0  10 
0    9  to  0  10 


Lower 
than 
July, 
1804. 


Per  cent. 


Higher 
tmm 
May, 
1895. 


*5.88 
*6.06 
•6.89 
*7.55 


4.08 


1.61 

3.70 
3.45 
0.61 


4.34 


2.43 
♦2.70 
*8.57 


Per  cent 
13.15 

10.77 

12.90 

14.81 

7.54 

11.54 
11.90 


8.92 

8.33 
7.69 
4.44 


10.00 

11.11 
11.11 

11.76 
16.99 
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[Jnstioe,  Bateman  Sl  Co/s  circiiliur,  Anfiut  31, 1895.] 
ONE  TEAR  OF  FREE  WOOL. 

The  advance  in  wool  from  the  lowest  point  in  May  has  been  very  considenble 
But  after  one  year's  experience  with  free  wool  prices  are  still  lower  than  at  this  time 
last  year  when  the  new  tariff  law  went  into  effect,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
Table  A,  giving  a  number  of  the  principal  grades  of  American  wool  none  of  which 
are  higher,  while  the  mcyority  are  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  lower  than  at  this 
time  last  year. 

Table  A.~Comjpart«on  of  prices  September  1, 1894  {when  ike  free  wool  hill  waepaeeed), 
with  September  1, 1895 — one  year  after. 


Prices 

Pric«a 

^&:' 

^Sfe.'- 

CenU. 

OenU. 

m 

18* 

22 

21 

23 

22 

14 

U 

12| 

12 

16 

15 

17* 

17* 

10 

10 

Lower. 


Ohio  XX  washed. .i....i«i*ii*ii«*i..i 

Ohio  medium 

Ohio  coarse 

Ohio  fine  unwashed 

I  ndiana  and  Hlssouri  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  medium  unwsshed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  coarse  unwashed 

Oregon  and  Colorado  fine  (shrunk  70  per  cent) 


Centt. 
2 

1 
1 


ONE  TEAK   OF  FREE  WOOL  COMPARED  WITH  ONE  YEAR  OF  MCKINLEY  PROTECTION. 

The  predictions  of  a  distinguished  Senator  who  stated  in  a  public  speech  that  wool 
under  one  year  of  free  trade  would  reach  the  highest  prices  under  the  McKinley  law, 
have  not  been  realized,  and  in  order  to  show  how  domestic  wool  prices  compare 
after  one  year  of  actual  practice  with  each  of  the  last  two  tariff  'aws,  we  publish 
in  Table  B  the  prices  for  the  principal  grades  of  American  wool  on  October  1,  1891, 
when  the  McKinley  law  had  been  in  force  one  year  and  the  prices  at  this  date,  when 
the  Wilson  law  with  free  wool  has  been  in  force  one  year;  in  the  outside  column  is 
the  number  of  cents  per  pound  that  wool  is  lower  after  one  year  of  actual  trial 
with  free  trade  than  after  one  year  of  actual  trial  of  McKinley  protection.  Belo^r 
the  quotations  for  American  wool  will  be  found  the  London  quotations  of  similar 
grades  of  foreign.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the  leading  grades  of  American  wools 
under  free  trade  were  from  7*  to  15  cents  per  pound  lower  on  fleeces  and  fVom  15  to 
27^  cents  per  pound  lower  on  scoured  under  one  year  of  free  trade  than  imder  one 
year  of  the  McKinley  law,  while  foreign  wools  were  either  unchanged  or  only  from 
1  to  2  cents  per  pound  lower. 

Comparison  of  prices  for  leading  grades  of  American  wool  September  1, 1895  (about  one 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  free  wool  bill),  with  prices  for  the  eame  grades  in 
October,  1891 — about  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  MoKinley  law, 

[American  wool,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  prices.] 


Prices 
Oct.  1,  1891 
one  year  of 
McKinley 

law. 


Prices 
Sept  1,1885. 
one  year  of 
tree  wool, 
Wilson- 
Gorman 
law. 


Per 
poond 
lower. 


XX  Ohio  washed 

Ohio  medium  washed 

Ohio  coarse  washed  (^  blood) 

Ohio  fine  unwashed , 

Indiana  and  Missoari  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  medium  unwashed  (^  blood) 
Indiana  and  Missouri  coarse  (^  blood,  unwashed)  . 

Oregon  and  Colorado  fine,  shrink  70  per  cent 

XX  Ohio  Rconred 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio  ^  blood  scoured 

Oregon  and  Colorado  fine  scoured 


OenU. 
30i 
86 
33 
2U 
20 
27 
25 
18J 
65 
60 
44 
61 


Cents. 

21 
22 
14 
12 
15 

m 

10 

89^ 

35 

29 

334 


CetiU. 

12 

•     15 

11 

? 

13 


I 

25 
15 
»7» 
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Comparison  of  Lomdon  prices  for  similar  grades  of  foreign  wools  for  the  same  period,  Hz, 
October  i,  1891  y  to  September  1, 1895 ^  from  London  wool  circulars  of  Messrs,  IVindeler  ^ 
Co,  and  Buxton,  Ronald  j-  Co, 

[Foreign  wool,  London  prioen.] 


Port  Phillip  creasy  (similAT  to  XX  Ohio) 

New  ZealandcroMbred  greasy  (similar  to  Ohio  mediani) 
Eoglish  Shropshire  Hoggets  (similar  to  Ohio  \  blood ) . .. 

Cspogreaae 

Port  Phillip  scoured 

New  Z4>ialaDd  crossbred  scoured 

Kof  hsh  Shropshire  Hoggets 

Fue  Gape  scoured 


Prices  Oct., '  Prices  Sept. I 

1891,       ,     1.  1895,     I 

in  London.  >  in  London. 


Pinu. 

Penet. 

Ill 

11 

11 

11    1 

11 

«i 

H 

23 

22 

10 

184 

14*  1 

14, 

15*1 

144 

Lower. 


Penes. 


PRICES   OF  AMERICAN  WOOL   ON   MARCH    1,  1893,  AUGUST  27,  1894,  AND 

OCTOBER  1,  1894. 

Table  showing  in  parallel  colamns  theprioes  of  the  principal  grades  of  American  wool 
on  March  1, 1893  (which  was  immediately  before  the  protective  influences  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law  upon  American  values  were  nullified),  and  October  1,  1894,  thirty-tive 
days  after  the  free- wool  bill  became  a  law ;  also  sbowinj?  an  nverago  decline  of  37  per 
cent  during  the  interval ;  also  showing  the  difierence  between  protected- wool  prices 
and  free-wool  prices  in  the  United  States  at  the  above  dates.  Also  showing  in 
parallel  colamns  the  prices  of  the  same  grades  on  the  27th  of  August,  1894  (the 
date  when  the  free- wool  bill  became  a  law),  and  October  1,  thirty-five  days  there- 
after, with  an  average  decline  of  7  percent  during  that  interval. 

[Prepared  by  Jaetioe,  B«teinan  &.  Co.,  wool  commission  merchants,  October  1, 1894.] 


Ohioflne  delaine  ••••••  •••••••••• 

Ohio  XX  washed 

Ohio  fine  unwashed 

Ohio  medium  washed  combing 

Ohio  medium  washed  clothing 

Ohio  qnart«r-blood  washed  combing 

Ohio  quarter* blood  washed  clothing 

Indiana  quarter-blood  unwashed  comhing 

Indiana  qnarter-hlood  unwashed  clothing 

Indiana  medium  unwashed  jomhing 

Indiana  medium  unwashed  clothing 

Kew  York  and  Michigan  fine  washed  delaine 

^ew  York  and  Michigan  fine  washed  clothing 

New  York  and  Michigan  fine  unwashed 

l^ew  York  and  Michigan  medium  washed  combing 

New  York  and  Michigan  medium  washed  clothing 

New  York  and  Michigan  quarter-blood  washed  combing. 
New  York  and  Michigan  quarter-blood  washed  clothing . 
^no  Territorial  (70  per  cent  shrink) 


CenU. 
32^ 
30i 
23  ; 
3« 
34J 
35 
84 
27 
26 
27 

ae 

30 

264 

21 

35 

334 

85 

334 

17 


Cents.  Percent 


20  I 

18|1 

13  I 

23 

22  , 

234 

22 

19  , 

17* 

174, 

16  ! 

18 

16  i 

12 

224 

20 

234 

22  I 

10 


1.46 
L34 
43.48 
36.11 
36.23 
32.86 
85.29 
29.63 
32.69 
35.19 
88.46 
40 

39.62 
42.86 
35.71 
40.30 
32.86 
84.32 
41.12 


a  « 

?':^ 

•a  1 

m^ 

^  s 

'^^ 

£s 

sa 

'^-D 

^J 

—       * 

-l 

->  e8 

<!,■ 

5"  1 

Ill 

t1  * 

At 

^ 

Cents. 
224 
22 
14 
24 
23 

•  24  I 
23 
20 
183 
19 
17 
214 
18 
13j 
23] 
21 
34 
23 
11 


Cents.  Pereent 
20  1      11.11 


184' 
13  I 


234 
22  I 
19  1 

i?l 

16 
18 
16 
12 
224 
20 
234 
22 
10 


15.91 
7.14 
4.17 
4.35 
2.08 
4.35 
6 

6.66 
7.89 
5.88 
16.28 
11.11 
11.11 
4.26 
4.76 
2.08 
4.35 
9.09 


Per  cent. 
Arerage  decline  in  the  nineteen  months  from  March  1, 1893  (hefore  the  McEinley  law  was 

ausafiod),  to  October  1, 1894 37.08 

Arerage  decline  since  tlie  passage  of  the  free- wool  bill  (thirty -five  days) 7. 24 

Note — American  wools  are  t^ay  practically  on  a  parity  with  wools  of  the  same  kind  and  quality 
in  the  London  market,  which  have  remained  praotically  unchanged  for  over  twelve  months. 

TH ^98 
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DECLINE  IN  AMERICAN  PRICES  AFTER  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S 
INAUGURATION  IN  1893. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circalar,  May  1,  1883.] 

FOREIGN   PRICES. 

Tho  weakness  in  the  wool  market  here  and  its  firmness  in  Europe  is  attracting 
attention,  as  it  implies  a  prospective  loss  of  the  home  market  for  American  woolen 
coods  and  a  gain  of  the  latter  by  foreigners.  It  is  expected  that  wool  sooner  or 
later  will  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  that  foreign  and  domestic  wool  mnst  then 
brin^  the  same  price.  With  that  in  view,  some  dealers  who  have  heretofore  operate<l 
mostly  in  domentio  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  foreign  wool  as  the  safer  arti- 
cle to  deal  in,  as  in  leveling  the  prices  it  is  believed  that  foreign  wool  will  advance 
somewhat.  The  latter  can  be  left  in  the  cnstom-liouse  with  the  duties  unpaid  ontil 
It  is  wanted ;  this  gives  the  owner  the  option  of  reshipping  it  to  London  if  it  shoold 
he  advisable  to  do  so. 

DIAGRAM. 

The  diagram  (p.  215)  giving  the  oonrse  of  prices  fh>m  March  1  to  date  for  six  grades 
of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  similiir  wools,  reveals  the  fact  that  tho  decline  since  Mr. 
Cleveland's  inauguration  has  been  about  18  per  cent  on  XX  washed  wools,  about  27 
per  cent  on  medium  washed,  about  28^  per  cent  on  coarse  washed,  about  33  per  cent 
on  fine  unwashed,  about  24^  per  cent  on  medium  unwashed,  and  about  28^  per  cent 
on  coarse  unwashed  or  quarter  blood.  Notwithstanding  this  phenomenal  drop  in 
prices,  they  are  not  yet  in  all  oases  near  the  free-wool  level. 

[Jastice,  Batoman  3c  Co.'s  circular,  November  1, 1803.] 
THE  AVERAGE   PRICE   OF   WOOL   UNDER  DIFFERENT  TARIFF  PERIODS. 

The  highest  duties  ever  collected  upon  imported  wool  were  under  the  tariff  law  of 
1867,  when  prices  for  American  wool  averaged  higher  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 
From  1868  until  1883,  under  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  Ohio  washed  medium  averaged 
over  50  cents  per  pound.  In  1883,  when  duties  were  reduced  over  30  per  cent,  Ohio 
medium  averaged  about  36  cents  per  pound  as  against  50  cents  per  pound  under  the 
higher  tariil  law  of  1867.  The  McKinley  tariff  was  passed  in  1890,  and  although  tbe 
duties  were  increased  on  wool  only  1  cent  per  pound,  the  average  price  of  Ohio 
medium  from  1890  to  March  1,  1893,  still  averaged  36  cents  per  pound,  although  wool 
of  the  same  kind  and  quality  in  the  free-trade  markets  of  the  world  declined  nearly 
30  per  cent.  The  American  tariff  from  1868  to  March  1,  1893,  caused  American  wools 
to  average  during  all  of  that  period  double  their  scoured  valne  in  London  and  other 
free-trade  markets  of  the  world,  and  this  difference  of  double  the  price  of  ''free 
wool"  was  maintained  until  the  present  Administration  commenced  its  attack  on  tbe 
American  wool  industry. 

TABLE. 

In  the  first  column  of  figures  in  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  value  of  Borao 
of  the  leading  grades  of  American  wool  on  the  1st  of  March,  1893,  when  President 
Harrison  wan  still  in  ofiSce.  In  the  second  column  is  the  market  value  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  1st  of  November,  1893,  eight  months  after  the  present  free- wool 
administration  was  inaugurated.  In  tbe  third  column  is  the  percentage  of  decline 
which  has  taken  place  since  Mr.  Cleveland  took  office,  showing  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  toward  free-wool  prices.  In  the  fourth  column  is  the  free- wool  or  Lon- 
don value  of  these  same  grades  of  American  wool,  which  value  has  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged  from  March  1  to  November  1.  In  the  fifth  column  is  shown  the 
cents  per  pound  which  wool  prices  must  yet  fall  in  order  to  reach  the  present  free- 
wool  or  London  value.  This  table  shows  that  while  the  market  has  traveled  a  long 
way  toward  free- wool  prices,  there  must  Htill  be  a  decline  of  from  2^  to  8  cents  per 
pound  to  reach  free- wool  valae,  unless  there  should  be  an  advance  in  the  outside 
markets  of  the  world. 
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Table  showina  the  percentage  of  deoHnein  the  principal  grades  of  American  wool  during  the 
eight  monihe  following  March  1, 1S9S,  xoOh  the  free-wool  value  during  the  same  period. 


Talae 

Har.l, 

1813. 


Value 

Nov.  1, 

1883. 


Per. 

centa^e 

of  decline 

between 

Mar.l 

and 

Kov.l. 

1883. 


London 

or 

free*wool 

prices. 


Decline 
per  poond 
•till  neces- 
sary before 
American 
wool  prices 

fkllto 
the  London 

orflree- 

wool  basis 

of  Mar.  1 

and 

Nov.  1,1893. 


Ohio  XX,  washed 

Ohio  medium,  washed 

Indiana  i  blood,  unwashed  Shropshire 

Montana  line 

Montana  aedi  am 

Montana  i-blood  Shropshire 


Oenti. 
30 

21 


Cents. 
24 

i? 

13 
U 


20 

29 

20 

33i 

30 


Ognts. 
16 
174 

'I 


OenU. 


COMPABISON  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  WOOL 
MARKETS  AFTER  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  INAUgTjRATION  IN  1893. 


[Justice, 


&  Co.*s  cironl«r«  January  1. 1884.] 
DIAGRAM. 


The  prospect  of  the  remoTal  of  the  daty  on  wool  comes  at  an  anfortanate  time,  m 
wool,  throuffhoat  the  world,  although  already  lower  than  ever  before,  has  been 
steadily  declining.  Washed  XX  Ohio  wool  has  fallen  in  price  21^  per  cent  since 
March  1,  in  anticipation  of  free  wool.  Unwashed  XX  Ohio,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of 
the  territorial  wools,  has  declined  within  the  same  time  33^  per  cent.  Port  Philip 
(Australian)  unwashed  fleece,  which  is  the  foreien  wool  nearest  in  quality  and  shrink- 
age to  fleece  washed  XX  Ohio,  has  declined  in  the  ftee*trade  market  of  London  only 
9  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagram: 


[Jostles,  Bateman 


S^  Co.*s  oirouUr,  October  1,  IBM.] 
DIAGRAM. 


In  order  that  the  course  of  prices  from  March  1, 1808  (preceding  the  change  of 
Administration),  to  the  present  time  may  be  better  understood  we  have  prepared  the 
above  map  or  diagram  showing  the  value  of  the  standard  grade  of  Ohio  XX  on  the 
let  of  eacn  month  between  these  dates,  which  also  shows  a  decline  of  39^  per  cent 
in  the  nineteen  months  covering  the  transition  from  protected  to  free-wool  prices. 
For  comparison  of  London  with  American  values  we  select  a  similar  standard  grade 
of  Australian  wool,  commercially  known  as  ''Good  Port  Phillip,"  the  value  of  which 
since  August,  1893,  with  but  temporary  exceptions,  has  been  about  18  cents  in  Lon- 
don. Under  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  of  the  McKinlev  law,  Ohio  XX  was  worth 
30i  cents  on  March  1. 1893,  and  only  18^  cents  to-day,  or  thirtv-five  days  after  wool 
was  put  on  the  free  list,  and  the  intermediate  prices  in  the  interval  indicated  the 
anticipation  or  discounting  of  the  free- wool  prices.  Wool  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  as  Ohio  XX  in  the  London  market  at  this  date  is  worth  18  cents,  with  the  dif- 
terence  against  it  and  in  favor  of  the  "Good  Port  Phillip;"  that  the  latter  is  skirted 
wool,  while  Ohio  XX  is  not.  That  is  to  say,  the  inferior  and  stained  leg  and  belly 
pieces  have  been  torn  off  the  Australian  fleeoe,  so  that  it  requires  no  further  sortiofi;, 
while  the  Ohio  fleece,  which  contains  these  pieces,  involves  the  coet  of  assorting  m 
addition  to  some  loss  on  these  inferior  parts. 

WOOL  PRICBB  MARCH  1,  1893,  AND  OCTOBXR  1,  1894. 

In  response  to  almost  daily  requests  for  a  oomparisoo  of  prices  of  American  wool 
on  Marcn  1,  1893,  with  October  1,  1894,  and  for  a  comparison  of  prices  on  August  27. 
1894  (the  day  wool  was  put  on  the  free  list),  with  prices  of  to-dav,  we  have  prepared 
the  table  on  the  opposite  page.  Prices  carrent  on  March  1, 1898,  were  those  under 
the  McEinley  law  before  its  protective  influences  were  impaired  by  threatened  rex>eal, 
which  was  the  cose  almost  immediately  afterwards.  The  date  of  August  27  was 
selected  for  comparison  with  the  present  time  in  order  to  show  how  far  free  wool  has 
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deprMsed  the  price  of  American  wool  during  the  thirty-Are  days  that  foreign  wool 
has  been  free  of  dnty.  Our  quotations  of  to-day  are  even  higher  than  some  of  the 
other  Eastern  wool  market  reports  would  indicate,  so  that  the  averHge  decline  of 
more  than  7  per  cent  in  American  wool  since  the  autioM  were  removed  is  less  than 
half  of  the  extreme  decline  on  the  merino  qualities,  which  comprise  three-fourths  of 
tbe  whole  American  wool  product.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  average  decline 
in  nineteen  months  has  been  over  37  per  cent,  the  maximnm  decline  on  merino  qual- 
ities has  exceeded  40  per  cent. 

DECLINE   IN  FOREIGN    WOOL   MARKETS  DURING  McKINLEY  PERIOD. 

[Jnstice,  Bateman  &.  Co.'8  circular,  Augiut  1,  18ft2.] 

TBX  DECUNB  IN  BUROPB  AND  AMXKICA  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR  COMPARED. 

According  to  the  following  table  published  by  Messrs.  Buxton,  Ronald  &  Co.,  show* 
ing  tbe  percentage  of  decline  on  each  grade  of  merino  wool  in  London  from  June, 
1891.  to  Jnne,  1892,  the  average  decline  has  been  16  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  decline 
over  21  per  cent,  while  the  average  decline  in  this  market  for  the  same  quality  of 
domestic  wool  for  the  same  period  was  only  8  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  decline  less 
than  12  per  cent.  The  decline  in  manufactures  of  wool  in  England  for  the  same 
period  was  26  per  cent,  while  the  decline  in  the  United  States  was  only  6f  per  cent. 

[JoBtlce,  Bateman  &.  Co.,  circular,  Angnst  10, 1892.] 

Dteiine  in  price  of  wool  in  London, 

[Buxton,  Ronald  Sc  Co.'s  colonial  wool  raport,  24  Baalnghall  iitroet,  E.  C,  London  July  14, 1892.] 


Lower 
than 

Jane, 
1891. 


Lower 
than 

April, 
1892. 


Qr€(ue, 


Victorian,  &ir  western 

Kew  South  Walea,  shafty  RiTorina 

Pine  blneskirty 

Qneenslaad.  fair  growth  and  condition., 
BODth  Australia,  ahafty  red,  earthy.... 

Kew  Zealand,  fair  auple,  &tty 

Katal.  Irregular,  fair 


Soowrtd. 


yictorian,  fair  hulk  and  oolor , 

Jew  South  Wales,  stringy,  fatty. 
Ifew  Zealand,  fair  bulk  and  color. 
Cape  Saaten,  rather  abort,  fatty. . 


Average  decline  since  June,  1991. 
Average  decline  aince  April,  1899. 


Percent. 

3.70 
11.90 
20.61 
19.23 
21.21 
18.91 
16.13 


17.96 
19.92 
16.06 
14.75 


Percent, 

6.12 
2.63 
8.82 

10 

10.84 
9.09 
6.46 


8.57 
6.89 
3.12 
5.45 


16 


6.94 


[Justice,  Batemaa  6t  Co.'s  circular,  Kovemher  1, 1892.] 
FOREIGN  MARKXT6. 

Private  advices  from  London  report  the  European  wool  trade  qniet.  with  hnyers 
nservedy  and  with  a  downward  tendeney  as  to  prices  for  the  hulk  of  nne  or  merino 
wool  olfered,  showing  weakness  which  characterized  the  market  for  all  qnalities 
except  thoee  that  are  suitable  for  the  United  States.  The  American  demand  partially 
sustained  values  on  the  small  stock  of  the  light,  open  Australian  fleeces.  We  sive 
below  a  table  published  by  Messrs.  Buxton,  Konald  &,  Co.,  of  London,  in  which  they 
give  in  separate  columns  the  percentage  of  decline  in  price  since  September,  1891, 
and  also  since  July,  1892.  The  neaviest  decline  waa  in  the  qualities  that  are  about 
the  same  aa  the  bulk  of  the  American  merino  clip  (exclusive  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
noe  delaine).  We  have  classified  the  wools  in  two  divisions.  The  first  division 
represents  the  great  bulk  of  the  wools  sold  in  London,  which  are  similar  to  the  bulk 
of  the  American  clothing  wools  after  the  fi  ne  delaine  has  been  taken  out.  The  second 
division  embracee  wools  that  correspond  with  tbe  beet  Ohio  and  Michiffan  selected 
fine  delaine.  The  wools  in  the  latter  division  were  in  very  limited  supp^*  at  the  last 
London  auction,  and  the  American  demand  in  addition  to  the  European  demand  to 
A  large  extent  sustained  the  values  of  the  better  qnalities,  while  tbat  which  lacked 
the  American  aopport  and  was  the  bulk  of  the  stock  declined  heavily.    The  speciiio 
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dnties  of  the  MoKinley  tariff  law  make  it  unprofitable  to  import  anything  but  wools 
in  hiffh  oondition  corresponding  most  nearly  with  the  fine  delaine  fleeces  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  With  free  wool  the  American  clip  would  be  brought  in  competition  with 
the  great  bulk  of  those  foreign  wools  which  have  declined  bo  heavily. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


Description. 


Oreaee. 


September 

price 
per  pound. 


I      Lower     i      Lower 
I       tliAn       I       than 
I  September,  i  Junf^-July, 
1891.       I       1892. 


d.     ». 
8  to  0 


7i  to  0  7i 
7l  to  0  7} 
7}  to  0  7| 


New  Sontli  Wales,  Rirerina,  fair  staple  and  condition 

Queensland,  central,  good  staple,  earthy  tip !  0 

South  Australian,  midlands,  fair  length  and  oondition i  0 

New  Zealand,  Soath  Island,  fair  character |  0 

Scoured.  I 

Victorian,  fair  body  and  color il    3    to  1    4    I 

"      "  '       "        "  1    1    to  1    14  ! 

1    2i  to  1    3    I 


New  South  Wales,  fair,  pink,  rather  fatty. 
New  Zealand,  tail  body  and  color. 


Crou-hred  greaee. 
New  Zealand,  half-bred,  superior  50's,  56's  . 


0  lOi  to  0  114 


Percent. 
15,00 
15.71 
14.28 
14.28 

Percent. 
2.85 
6.34 
9.09 
6.25 

16.21 
18.46 
15.71 

3.12 
3.63 
4.83 

12.00 

.*.... 

SECOND  DIVISION. 


OreoM. 

New  South  Wales,  New  £n|?land,  fine  bluish,  fair  condition. 
Natal,  fair  staple,  skirty 


Scoured. 

Gape,  Kafihurian,  short,  light 

Orote-bred  grease. 


Victorian  : 

Half-bred,  sil 


erior  60's,  56's. 


Half-bred,  superior  50's,  5 
Cross-bred,  fair,  40's,  46's. 
New  Zealand : 

Cross-bred,  fair,  40's,  46*8. . . 
Cross-bred,  coarse,  36'b,  40*8. 


84  to  ( 
61  to  ( 


1    04  to  1    14 


04  to  1    14 
94  to  0  loS 

9    to  0    94 
74  to  0    84 


10.25 
10.52 


8.80 


7.14 
0.09 


9.75  I. 
5.88 


5.40 
4.52 


5.45 


1.88 
2.43 


1.53 


A  DECLINE  OF  OVER  55  PER  CENT  IN  FOREIGN  WOOL  PRICES  IN 
THIRTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.*s  circular,  February  1, 1894.] 

FALL  IN  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

Free  traders  have  been  fond  of  drawing  comparisons  between  the  lower  price  of 
American  wool  nnder  the  McKinley  law  and  prices  current  previous  to  1860.  It  is 
true  that  previous  to  1860  the  clean  scoured  value  of  Ohio  XX  was  80  cents  and  its 
clean  scoured  value  nnder  the  MoKinley  law  before  it  was  menaced  with  repeal  in 
the  early  part  of  1893  was  70  cents,  a  decline  of  12^  per  cent.  This  fact  has  been 
given  ereat  prominence,  but  the  advocates  of  this  view  have  been  ominously  silent 
as  to  toe  46  per  cent  decline  in  London  in  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  during 
the  same  period.  For  some  years  previous  to  1860  the  London  value  of  Australian 
clean  scoured  wool  similar  to  XX  Ohio  was  65  cents,  but  in  1893  its  value  was  only 
35  cents,  a  decline  in  the  free-trade  markets  of  the  world  of  over  46  per  cent,  as  against 
a  decline  nnder  protection  in  the  United  States  for  wool  of  the  same  quality  and  con- 
dition of  only  124^  per  cent.  Further  evidence  of  this  fact,  but  exhibiting  a  still 
greater  decline  in  foreign  markets,  is  shown  In  the  publication  of  a  table  by  Messrs. 
eo.  Wm.  Bond  &,  Co.,  of  Boston,  giving  all  kinds  of  colonial  wools  imported  into 
England  and  America  in  1860  and  in  1894,  showing  a  falling  otf  in  value  in  that  period 
of  over  55  per  cent. 
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Importation  of  oolonkU  wooU  into  Europe  and  America  at  varioutt  tariff  periode  betwem 
1860  and  1894,  with  approximate  value  per  bah. 


Ywtf. 

Bales. 

Average 
value  per 
bale  in 
Bnglinh 
uiouey. 

IgbO • 

266,  000  :           £25} 

939, 000                18 

657. 000                13 

1  253  000                16 

1.699.000                14 

2.  074. 000              •  12 

l8«8 

lgS9 

ljii<3 

IgftJ 

1893 

1894 ;    2.152,000 


*  This  abowe  why  wool  was  lower  in  price  after  the  McKinley  law  was  passed  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.    The  decline  in  the  markets  of  the  world  caused  a  corresponding  deoline  in  Amerioa. 
A  decline  of  55|  per  cent  in  thirty- four  years. 

LONDON  SALES,  22,000  BALES. 

[Extract  from  Philadelphia  Press  of  December  15.  1896.] 

FLOOD   OK    WOOL  THUEATENUD. 

At  the  LoDiloQ  colonial  wool  anctions.  which  closed  on  Thursday,  22,000  bales  were 
purchased  for  America,  most  of  which  was  Australian  wool.  The  yield  of  scoured 
wool  in  this  purchase  is  more  than  that  of  the  entire  wool  clip  of  auy  American 
State,  with  the  exception  of  eight  of  tbe  largest. 

The  wool  purchased  for  America  at  this  single  auction  sale  will  produce  more 
sconred  wool  than  the  whole  annual  wool  clip  of  Utah  or  Michigan.  It  is  over  68 
per  cent  of  the  wool  clip  of  New  Mexico,  over  67  i>er  cent  of  the  clip  of  Texas,  more 
than  62  per  cent  of  the  clip  of  Oregon,  over  57  per  cent  of  the  clip  of  Ohio,  and  more 
than  53  per  cent  of  the  clip  of  Montana. 

A  wo<»l  dealer  says  that  unless  the  Dingley  hill  should  he  passed  as  a  check  to  this 
flood  of  imported  wool,  which  now  comes  in  free  of  duty,  there  will  he  three  and 
possibly  four  more  sales  of  wool  at  London  before  a  new  tarit)  law  can  be  passed, 
even  if  an  extra  session  is  called  for  that  purpose,  and  the  purchases  at  the  last  sales 
may  be  expected  to  he  repeated  at  the  subsequent  sales. 

WOOL  A  MUNITION  OF  WAR. 

WHY  SHOULD   WOOL   BK   FREE? 

No  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  wool  should  he  exposed  to  the  destructive 
influences  of  foreign  competition.  It  is  a  necessity  of  our  comfortable  existence,  and 
no  army  without  wool  could  successfully  conduct  its  operations  in  time  of  war.  Wool 
is  as  much  a  munition  of  war  as  any  other  material.  If  coal  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
Taw  material,  there  is  much  more  reason  why  wool  can  not  be  so  considered,  as  it 
takes  a  whole  year  for  a  sheep  to  produce  its  fleece,  yet  coal  in  one  hour  can  bo  got 
ready  for  market.  The  element  of^  labor  in  marketing  a  ton  of  wool  exceeds  many- 
fold  that  which  is  expended  in  marketing  a  ton  of  coal,  yet  there  is  a  duty  upon  coal 
and  none  on  wool.  If  unfavorable  legislation  should  close  the  coal  mines  of  this 
country  for  a  thousand  years,  the  coal  would  still  remain  there  ready  for  use  when- 
ever the  nation  was  once  more  permitted  to  resume  ita  industrial  activities.  But 
when  the  flocks  of  sheep  disappear,  as  they  are  now  doing,  they  cannot  be  suddenly 
restored.  If  this  industry  is  to  begin  anew,  it  will  take  many  years  to  reach  its 
present  pro]>ortions,  and  if  the  eflect  of  tho  blow  dealt  by  free  wool  to  the  woolgrow- 
iDg  industry  is  permitted  to  continue,  it  will  cause  its  practical  destruction.  The 
ultimate  result  of  this  would  be  not  only  dependence  upon  foreign  countries  for  our 
^'ool  supply,  hut  the  loss  to  the  nation  of  the  value  of  the  domestic  clip,  for  instead 
"  *'stnbntir 


of  distnbnting  ita  cost  among  woolgrowers  at  home,  to  be  spent  at  home,  it  must  be 
paid  in  gold  to  foreigners,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  liii^her  prices  for  clothing.  I'his 
wonld  be  a  decided  loss  to  the  whole  nation  without  any  corresponding  gain. 
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DECREASE  IN  THE  PROPORTION  OF  AMERICAN  WOOL  CONSUMED  UNDER 

FREE  WOOL. 

Comparison  of  the  total  supply  of  wool  for  the  year  1895,  with  the  average  supply  of  the 
previous  four  years^  including  the  American  production,  the  foreign  wool  imported  in  the 
raw  state,  and  the  foreign  wool  imported  in  manufactures  of  wool  reduced  to  the  guantity 
of  raw  wool  used  in  their  production,  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent. 


Under /res  vool—^  per  cent  domestic,  62  per  eent/ortign. 

1895,  American  clip,  includiDg  palled 

18©5,  iraporUof  raw  wool 

1895,  imports  of  manufactarea  of  wool  in  textiles,  $57,559,823,  eqaai  to 

1895,  imports  of  wool  in  shoddy,  wastes,  etc.,  20,718,110  pounds  scoured,  equal  lo  . 


Total  supply,  all  kinds 

Under  protection — SO  per  cent  domeetic,  41  per  cent  foreign, 

American  production  of  wool:* 
1891, 307,101,507  poundal 
1892, 333.018,405  pounds  I  .  „^^^  ~ 

1893,  348.538.138  poundsp^®***® 

1894. 325,210,712  poundsj 

Imports  of  raw  wool  • 

1891, 139,317,571  poundsl 

1892, 1«7.784,«80  poundsL  ^._^^ 

1893,111  751.348  pouadsf'*'^®'^® 

1894, 115,736,820  pounds) 
Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  textiles: 

3891.  $33,951.916| 

}mmtJ5;09l^^^««««'«»'^'373.  equal  to 

1894,  $16,809,372] 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  shoddy,  waste,  rags,  etc.: 
1891. 215,714  pounds   ] 

ISslKpSSSdl     Average.  1.234,456 pounds,  equalto 

1894,  4, 170,941  pounds] 

Increase  of  over  40  per  cent  in  1895  over  average  of  the  years  1891. 1892, 1893. 1894. . 


Raw  wool  in 
the  condi- 
tion in  whicih 
itiasfAdby 
the  Eftrmers. 


Potends. 

294.29S,726 

248,989.217 

172.679.469 

62.154.324 


778. 119, 738 


328,467,191 


133,  en.  457 


88.756,119 


3,703,388 


554,574.135 
223,545,601 


^Estimates  of  the  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers. 
In  1895  the  consumption  of  domestic  wool  was  21  per  cent  less  than  the  average  of  four  previous  years. 
In  1895  the  American  clip  was  10^  per  cent  smaller  than  average  of  previous  four  years. 

LOSS  IN  ONE  year's    PURCHASING    POWER    OF    $426,250,000    TO    CONSUMERS    BY 
REMOVAL  OF  MCKINLEY'S  WOOL  DUTIES.       •        • 

Dr. 
Domestic  production  of  scoured  wool : . 

145,000,000  pounds,  at  55  cents  * $79  750,000 

115,000,000  pounds, at  30  cents  t 34,500,000 

Decline  in  price,  25  cents 45,^0,000 

Loss  to  mill  hands  t 40,000,000 

85,250,000 

Each  $1  earned  in  wa^res  circulates  five  times  during  the  year.  :^=== 

Loss  to  consumers  in  one  year's  purchasing  power  by  change  in  Schedule 
K,  $426,250,000,  or  a  per  capita  loss  for  70,000,000  people  of $6. 09 

Cr. 

Domestic  consumption  of  raw  wool,  including  that  contained  in  im- 
ported woolens : 
650,000,000  pounds  yielding  260,000,000  pounds  scoured  wool;  260,- 
000,000  pounds,  at  25  cents,  $65,000,000,  or  a  per  capita  gain  for 
70,000,000  people  of .93 


Net  loss  in  purchasing  power  to  each  consumer  . 


5.16 


*  The  average  price  in  the  McKinley-law  period. 
t  The  average  price  in  the  Wilson-law  period. 
t  See  Appendix  A,  ''  Prophecy  and  Experience.'' 
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W90I  oMp  of  Ike  VniM  S^$m  ainI  Hm  umcuni  of  $oomred  wool  produoed. 


Yt$r, 


1880. 
1881 
1882 
1883, 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

vm 

IM 
1881. 
1882. 

isn 
18M 

1895. 

law. 


Wool  in  the  t  ^ilSillP  woured  wool 
-«—  or  n«8oe       including 

pulled. 


Pwtndt. 
264.000.000 
290.000.000 
300. 000. 000 
320,400.000 
337,500,000 
329.600,000 
323,031.020 
302. 109, 950 
301. 876, 121 
to,  779. 479 
300. 474. 856 
307, 101. 507 
333.018.405 
848, 538. 138 
326,210,712 
294, 296.  726 
273,474,708 


Percent. 
53 
53 
54 
54 
55 
55 

55.74 
55.58 
57.43 
66.23 
54.88 
54.87 
59 

59.27 
59.71 
60 
60.70 


124,060.000 
136. 300  000 
138  000,000 
147.  384, 000 
151, 875. 000 
148  320, 000 
149. 365, 625 
140. 556. 685 
136.  591,  955 
184.795  350 
139,628  220 
130  326, 703 
145. 300. 318 
IM.  103, 776 
140. 292. 268 
125, 718, 690 
115,284,579 


Number 
of  sheep 
(millions). 


46 

49i 
60 


4^ 

44; 

4a 

46 

J? 


Note  1.  The  ehrinkagee  and  scoured  yield,  1880  to  1886,  InclosiTe,  ere  estimates  of  Justice  Bateman 
4  Co. 

Vote  2.  The  ahrinkages  and  scoured  yield,  1880  to  18M,  are  estimates  of  the  National  Association  of 
Woolen  HaDufisctnrers. 

Kote  3.  The  namher  of  sheep  is  fkom  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
vith  the  exception  of  1896,  which  is  the  estimate  of  the  National  Association  01  Woolen  Manufacturers. 

Note  4.  The  wool  dip  is  from  the  Wool  Book  of  1886,  published  by  the  National  AssociaUon  of 
Woolen  Maaafacturers. 

COHPABISON  BETWEEN  PRICE  OF  WOOL  IN  LONDON  AND  AMERICA 

FROM  1868  TO  1891. 

[Jostioe,  Bateman  A  Co.*s  circular,  October  1, 1892.] 

WOOL  IN  LOin>ON  SINCE  1887  HAS  COST  LBSSTHAN  HALF  THE  COST  OF  THE  SAMS 
QUALITY  OF  AMERICAN  WOOL  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

As  many  erron  and  mlBstatements  haye  been  published  as  to  the  relative  valne  of 
"free"  wool  in  London,  and  the  same  quality  of  protected  wool  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  tabalated  below  the  average  annual  London  fr«e-trade  price,  and  the  American 
protected  price  of  the  same  qnalitv  of  medium  wool  for  each  year  ft^m  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  18^  up  to  the  end  of  1891.  During  all  that  time  the 
average  cost  of  similar  scoured  wool  in  London  has  been  less  than  half  that  of  similar 
BcoarM  wool  under  protection  in  the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  the  protected 
price  of  American  wool  has  averaged  more  than  double  the  free-trade  London  price 
horn  1867  to  December.  1891.  The  extreme  right  hand  colnmt  gives  the  percentage 
of  difference  between  tree  wool  in  London  and  the  same  wool  under  protection  in  the 
United  States  for  each  year  following  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  up  to  and 
including  the  year  1891.  The  average  of  all  these  years  shows  that  the  average  price 
of  scoured  wool  in  London  has  been  51  per  cent  below  the  average  price  of  the  same 
wool  in  the  United  States,  or,  to  reverse  the  statement,  the  average  price  of  scoured 
American  wool  under  protection  has  been  more  than  double  the  free- trade  price  in 
London.  Woolgrowevs  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  now  current  for  wool  can 
Bee  by  the  table  that  their  wool  if  sold  in  free- trade  London  would  have  brougrbt 
only  about  one-half  of  the  price  which  they  obtained  in  the  United  States.  If  duties 
were  removed,  the  London  price  would  then  be  the  American  price,  and  the  latter 
coald  no  longer  average  about  double  the  London  price,  as  has  beeu  the  case  ever 
ainoe  the  tMiff  law  of  1867  was  passed. 
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Table  of  comparison  betwe&n  protected  Amerioan  wool  and  eimilar  wool  in  free-trade 

London. 


Yeai. 


1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 

Average 


Ohio  me 
dlum  fleece. 
ShrtDkage 
40  per  cent. 


AaatraJa- 

aiau  me- 

dinm  fleece. 

(New  Zea 

landcroaa 

bred 

grea»e.) 

Snrinkage 

40  per  cent. 


86  I 
38  • 
37 
37 


AmericaD 
Bcoured 
medium. 


AuatnUa    , 

slaD  Peicentage  of  coat  of  f^eewool  below 

aconred  protected  wool, 

medium. 


34i 

45 
53 
471 

*n 

411 


37| 

85 

39 

34 

31 

2t> 

27 

29 

3r 

32^ 

31 

33 

83| 

34 


I 


I 


Average  percentage  of  cost  of  free 
wool  ID  London  below  protected 
wool  iu  the  United  States  between 
1868  and  1877,  on  currency  baaia 
50.95  per  cent. 


Average  percentage  of  coat  of  free 
wool  in  London  below  protected 
wi>oi  in  tbe  United  SUtea  between 
1878  and  1891,  on  gold  basia  »1.82 
per  cent. 


51 


We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  quotations  ftom  1868  to  1877  weie 
in  currency,  while  the  English  quotations  for  the  same  period  were  in  gold;  that 
medium  wool  of  the  same  grade,  quality,  and  condition  in  free-trade  London  was 
more  than  50  per  cent  below  the  value  of  the  same  kind  of  wool  under  protection  in 
the  United  States.  We  also  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quotations  for  Amer- 
ican and  £nglish  wool  between  1878  and  1891  were  both  in  gold^  and  during  this 
period  wool  of  the  same  diameter  of  fiber  and  in  the  same  condition  averaged  51 
per  cent  lower  in  free-trade  London  than  under  protection  in  the  United  States. 


UNDER   ADEQUATE    PROTECTION    WE    COULD    SOON    GROW    ALL   THE 
WOOL  WE  NEED  AT  HOME. 

[Justice  Bateman  &  Co  e  circular,  March  1,  1894.] 
GBOW  OUR  WOOL  AT  HOME. 

The  kireric&n  sheep  husbandry  under  adequate  protection  has  twice  made  such 
rapid  headway  in  the  increase  of  flocks  as  to  lead  to  the  assurance  that  with  the 
continuance  of  that  protection  we  would  soon  produce  the  total  amount  of  wool  con- 
sumed by  this  country.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  the 
American  clip  increased  100  per  cent,  that  increase  being  from  170,000,000  pounds  in 
1873  to  OTer  340,000,000  pounds  in  1884.  If  the  duties  had  not  been  lowered  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  same  ratio  of  increase  would  have 
continued,  in  which  case  we  would  have  produced  in  1895  over  650,000,000  pounds, 
which,  including  the  raw  wool  imported  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  is  the 
total  amount  of  wool  consumed  by  this  country.  A  serious  check  to  the  growth  of 
the  wool  industry  wa.s  given  by  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1883,  but  w^ith  the  restora- 
tion of  a  portion  of  those  duties  by  the  McKinley  law  in  1890,  such  an  impetus  was 
given  to  the  wool  growing  industry  that  the  clip  again  increased  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  increase  was  from  310,000,000  pounds  in  1891  to  350,000,000  in  1893,  so  that  if  the 
McKinley  law  had  not  been  assailed,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  by  the  year  1915  we 
would  produce  a50,000,000  pounds. 

The  actual  increases  during  the  two  periods  alluded  to  above  are  illustrated  by  the 
solid  black  lines  extending  from  left  to  right  in  the  following  diagrams.    The  dotted 
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lines  which  continne  in  the  same  direction  indicate  the  time  at  which  we  would 
arrive  at  the  production  of  our  entire  home  consumption  of  wool. 


J873 


J8H 


38d5 


170,000,00a 


340fl(HifiQ0 


650,000,000 


Diaenm  sbowJns:  that  at  the  rate  of  increase  from  1873  to  1884  under  the  prot^M^tJve  inflDence  of  the 
tarifflaw  of  1867,  if  continued  at  tbo  fuinie  ratio  until  1895  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  would  tlien 
have  reached  850,000,000  pounds,  which,  including  the  wool  contained  in  imported  goods,  is  all  that  is 
annually  consumed  by  the  American  people  at  the  present  time. 


jaztf 


MQjaOQJIHiO 


- \ 


Diajn'am  showing  that  at  the  rate  of  increase  fVom  1891  to  1893  under  the  McKinley  law,  if  contin* 
ned  ai  the  same  rate  until  1915  the  wool  clip  of  United  SUtes  would  then  have  reached  650,000,000 
pounds,  which,  including  the  wool  in  imported  goods,  is  all  that  is  annually  consumed  by  the  Ameri* 
eaa  people  at  the  present  time.* 

THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WOOL  MARKET. 

[J.  L.  Bowes  it.  Bro.'s  tables.] 

The  following  table  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  comparison  of  the  past  and 
present  position  of  the  various  classes  of  wool : 


Extremes  during  the  ten  years 
prior  to  1895. 


Clothing: 

Port  Philip,  greasy,  supe- 
rior   

Buenos  Ayres,  greasy,  av- 
erage  

Pern,  washed,  average 

Lima,  greasy,  average 

Abudia,  greasy,  average 

Combing: 

Lincoln,  hog  fleeces 

Lincoln,  wether  fleeces 

Kent,  super  fleeces 

Sussex  down  fleeces 

Alpaca,  islay,  good  averkge. 

Alpaca,  Callao,  average 

Mohair,  Turkey,  fair  aver- 
age  

Carpet  and  blanket : 

East  India,  first  Joria.  white 

East  India,  first  Cand., 
white 

East  India,  Pac.  Path.,  yel- 
low  

East  India,  ordinary  yellow 

English  noils 

Oporto  washed  fleeoe 1 . 

Egyptian,  washed,  first 
white 

Bonskoi,  washed  carding. . . 

Scotch,  undipped 

Syrian,  nncleaned  white — 


'According  to  commercial  estimates  of  the  clip,  the  production  of  650,000,000  pounds  would  have 
been  aocompiisbed  in  1906. 
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The  course  of  fho  wool  marJcei — Conttoued. 


Clothing: 

Foit  Phillip,  greAiy,  supe- 
rior   

Baenos  Ayrea,  greaty,  av- 
eraKO 

Pern,  washed,  average 


Lima,  greasy,  arerage . 
Abndia,  { 


1806. 


Jan. 
81. 


Feb. ;  Mar. 
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JUSTICE  V.  LAWRENCE. 

GOnERTS  OF  HON.  THEODORE  JUSTIGE,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  ON  ADDRESS  DELIVERED 
BY  JUDGE  WILLIAM  UWRENGE  IN  COLUMBUS  OHIO,  JANUART  18,  BEFORE  OHIO 
WOQLOROWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Judge  Lawbenge. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Woolgrowera'  Asiociation: 

We  have  once  more  asaembled  in  annual  convention  to  consider  the  condition  of 
sheep  husbandry,  and  trhat  legislation  bv  Congress  is  needed  in  its  behalf. 

In  1893  the  number  of  eheep  in  the  United  States  was  47,273,563,  with  an  average 
Talue  of  $2.66  per  head,  or  a  total  of  $125,909,264,  and  a  wool  product  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  303,151,055,  and  by  J.  P.  Truit,  of  Philadelphia,  at 
348,538,138  pounds,  as  marketed,  generally  unwashed,  some  washed. 

The  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  of  1892  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Cleveland  as  President  and  a  Congress  in  flivor  of  a  ''tariff  for  revenue  only,''  with 
free  wool,  which  even  before  a  free- wool  law  was  enacted,  began  to  produce  its  effect 
in  reduced  prices  for  wool  and  the  slaughter  of  AocIls.  The  free- wool  bill  was  passed 
and  became  a  law  August  27,  1894. 

Under  the  free- wool  act  of  August  27, 1894,  sheep  in  the  United  States  declined  in 
numbers  until  on  April  1,  1896,  they  reached  only  36,464,405.  of  the  average  value  of 
$1.70,  or  a  total  of  $61,989,488,  with  a  wool  product  of  only  270,474,708  pounds,  of 
the  farm  value  of  only  $20,800,000,146.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  December,  1896,  pp.  143-177,  being  the  memorial  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress.) 

This  was  a  loss  in  number  of  sheep  of  10,809,148  since  1893,  a  loss  in  value  of 
$63,919,776,  a  loss  in  wool  clip  of  78,063.430  pounds,  which  under  adequate  protection 
would  have  been  of  the  farm  value  of  $13,010,571. 

The  farm  value  of  wool  in  1892,  with  a  meager  tariff  protection,  was  $47,185,283; 
the  farm  value  in  1896,  without  protection,  was  $20,800,000,  or  a  decline  in  value 
from  1892  to  1896  of  $26,385,283. 

Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Bsys:  ''The  avera^  farm  value  did  not  exceed  8  cents  per  pound"  for  the  wools  of 
the  United  States  m  1896.  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  show  that  the  farm  value  of  Ohio 
XX  fine  unwashed  merino  was,  July  1, 1896,  only  9  cents,  and  the  wools  of  Utah  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  only  4  cents. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  from  1892  to  1896,  inclusive,  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States  lost  by  free  wool  $178,793^121.  The  items  in  detail  will  be  found  in 
Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pages  24, 27, 177. 

In  April,  1891,  Ohio  had  3,796,^  sheep,  of  the  value  assessed  for  taxation  of 
$10,082,076;  in  1896  only  2,293,686  sheep,  of  the  value  of  only  $3,897,710,  a  decline  in 
number  of  1,503,009  and  in  value  of  $6,184,366.  (Senate  Doo.  No.  17,  December, 
1896,  p.  168.) 

The  loss  in  number  both  m  Ohio  and  in  all  the  States  would  have  been  greater 
hut  for  two  reasons : 

1.  The  hope  that  in  the  near  future  a  sufQcieUt  protective  tariff  would  soon  come, 
and 

2.  Because  all  agricultural  industries  were  so  depressed  that  woolgrowing  lived  to 
suffer  a  common  calamity. 

We  need  and,  with  adequate  protection,  can  soon  have  in  the  United  States 
110,000,000  sheep,  producing  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool— all  required  of  every  kind 
^r  our  annual  consumption.  This  wotild  make  an  increased  deittand  fbr  pasturage, 
lifty,  com,  and  oats,  with  adequate  protection  for  wool  since  1883,  we  would  now 
have  that  Bumber.  With  that  number,  fair  prices  for  corn,  oats,  and  hay  would  now 
nward  the  labors  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  For  want  of  them,  the  farm 
value  of  corn  in  Ohio  is  only  18  cents  per  bushel,  oats  13  cents,  fat  cattle  and  hogs 
only  $3  to  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  and  until  the  shortilge  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1896, 
wheat  in  Ohio  for  two  years  commanded  only  50  cents  per  bushel.    These  prices  are 
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TuinouBly  low — a  dcclino  of  about  35  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  the 
conditions  of  society  require  now  and  more  expensive  modes  of  living. 

In  the  States  west  of  Ohio  even  lower  prices  and  more  depression  and  financial 
embarrassment  exist.  The  farmers  encounter  bankruptcy  and  mortgages,  and  by 
the  interdependence  of  industries,  distress  and  ruin  are  invading  all  productive 
employment's. 

Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  existing  conditions,  or  the  Republican  party 
will  soon  go  out  of  power;  the  protective  policy  can  not  be  maintained,  and  a  revo- 
lution may  come  in  our  monetary  policy. 

The  greatest  need  to  begin  the  revival  of  all  industries  is  that  which  was  promised 
by  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1896.  "  the  most  ample  protection  for  wool." 
A  wool  tariff  bill,  singly  and  alone,  should  i>e  the  iirat  measure  passed  at  an  extra 
session  of  Congress,  because  it  is  first  in  importance  to  begin  to  restore  prosperity, 
and  sheep  husbandry  has  suffered  more  by  hostile  legislation  than  any  other  industry 
in  our  whole  national  existence. 

The  National  Wool  growers'  Association  in  December,  18d5,  agreed  upon  the  draft 
of  a  bill  asking  for  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  merino.  This  is 
necessary  and  just. 

Mb.  Justice. 

At  the  time  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  in  December, 
1895,  agreed  upon  the  tariff  asking  for  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  iK)aud 
upon  unwashed  merino  wool,  they  did  not  comprehend,  as  they  do 
to-day,  the  necessity  for  making  a  tariff  law  that  will  be  considered  so 
moderate  by  the  whole  people  that  it  will  endure  the  test  of  time.  In 
fixing  the  rate  of  12  cents  they  considered  only  what  they  thought  was 
"most  ample  protection,"  and  gave  no  thought  to  the  probability  of 
70,000,000  people  concurring. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

1.  This  was  indorsed  by  the  Farmers'  National  Congress  November,  1896,  by  the 
Ohio  State  Grange  Dccomoer,  1896,  again  by  the  National  Woolgrower's  Association 
December  4-7, 1896,  and  again  January  4-5,  1897. 

2.  The  wool  tariff  act  of  1867  gave  a  duty  of  from  about  12  to  15  cents,  accordiug 
to  value,  when  foreign  wool  prices  were  much  higher  than  now.  With  high  foreign 
prices  less  protection  is  needed;  when  they  go  down,  more  protection  is  needed. 

Mb.  Justice. 

The  wool  tariff  of  1867  imposed  a  duty  of  12J  cents  a  pound  and 
upward,  and  under  it  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  flocks  of  any  other  nation  of  the  world,  when  foreign 
prices  were  higher  than  they  are  to-day.  But  the  value  of  evet*ytbiiig 
has  been  reduced  enormously  since  that  time,  and  the  woolgrower  cau 
not  expect  to  be  favored  above  other  classes. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

3.  The  act  of  1883  gave  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound,  according  to  value,  when 
the  foreign  price  was  much  more  than  now.  But  even  with  that  protection,  our 
sheep  declined  in  numbers  and  value. 

Mb.  Justice. 

The  decline  in  the  sheep  under  the  tariff  law  of  1883  was  not  because 
the  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  was  inadequate.  It  was  because  (owing 
to  the  careless  wording  of  that  law)  the  customer  of  the  American  wool- 
grower  was  not  protected.  Our  mills  were  not  employed.  Foreig:n 
goods  poured  into  this  country,  and  our  mills  were  idle,  and  owing  to  this 
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cdnse  there  was  an  indifferent  market  for  wool.  Foreign  manufacturers 
were  x)ermitted  to  monopolize  the  American  market.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  the  law  of  1883  the  imports  of  "  manufactures  of  wool" 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  averaged  annually  4,480,250 
poands,  about  67  per  cent  more  than  was  sent  here  under.the  average 
of  the  McKinley  period,  and  the  Continent  sent  about  twice  as  much  as 
was  sent  by  Oreat  Britain. 

Third-class  wools  were  sorted  in  Europe,  and  the  finer  grades  were 
sent  here  as  "carpet  wool,"  but  were  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and 
highly  purified  scoured  wools  which  should  then  have  paid  60  cents 
per  pound  duty  as  broken-up  tops  were  admitted  as  '*  waste"  at  only 
10  cents  per  pound.  The  McKinley  law  remedied  these  faults,  and 
flocks  increased  under  the  McKinley  law,  although  the  duty  on 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  was  increased  only  1  cent  per  pound. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

4.  The  act  of  1890  jjrave  a  duty  of  11  cents,  bnt  under  that  (a)  the  prices  of  wool 
ireot  down  and  down.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  25-27.)  (b)  Sheep  in 
Texas  actually  declined  in  numbers.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1895,  pp.  181, 
209-211.)  (c)  The  increase  in  the  aj^gregate  of  numbers  was  slow  and  inadequate. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  144.) 

The  fact  is,  woolgrowers  lived  on  nope  rather  than  any  sufficient  benefits  realized. 
The  act  was  a  failure  by  reason  of  defects,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  foreseen, 
and  by  reason  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  third-class  wools. 

Mr.  Justice. 

American  wool  declined  after  the  act  of  1890  was  passed  because  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  wool  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
while  foreign  prices  fell  American  prices  followed,  but  the  foreign  price 
averaged  about  50  per  cent  below  the  McKinley  price,  and  the  fact  that 
sheep  declined  in  the  single  locality  of  Texas  proves  nothing,  because 
the  whole  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  increased  rapidly  under 
the  law  of  1800,  and  if  that  law  had  not  been  interrupted,  on  commercial 
estimates,  and  a  little  later  on  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  flocks  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  sufficient  by 
the  year  1905  to  produce  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  the  American  people,  including  that  contained  in  all  imported 
woolen  goods. 

Judge  Laweence. 

5.  The  world^s  prices  of  wools  declined  from  1891  to  1895,  18  per  cent,  thus  requir- 
ing more  protection  than  in  1890.     (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  31.) 

Mb.  Justice. 

The  world's  prices  will  continue  to  decline,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  provide  for  a  graduated  schedule  that  will  always  increase  the  duty 
as  foreign  prices  fall.  The  cost  of  clothing  to  consumers  will  be  grad- 
ually lower  from  year  to  year  in  consequence  of  the  inevitable  foreign 
decline,  and  the  American  woolgrower  must  be  content  if  he  has  a  duty 
upon  imported  wool  that  raises  the  price  of  the  imported  competing 
article  8,  9, 10, 11,  or  12  cents  per  pound,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is 
the  utmost  limit  of  protection  that  the  nation  is  willing  to  extend  to  any 
one  branch  of  industry.    Eleven  cents  per  pound  at  the  present  moment 
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would  be  50  per  cent  protection  on  the  best  grttde  of  Port  Phillip  skirted 
wool,  worth  to-day  11  pence  or  22  cents  in  London. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  is  ample  protecttoD,  we  must  ascertain — 

1.  The  cost  of  prodnciDff  wools  m  the  United  States;  and 

2.  The  price  at  which  foreiffn  competing  wools  can  be  laid  down  at  our  principal 
wool  markets — Philadelphia,  Mew  York,  and  Boston. 

The  principal  wools  of  the  United  States  are  merino.  The  cost  of  producing  these 
wools  east  of  the  Missouri  River  is  (farm  value)  all  of  20  cents  per  pound  for 
unwashed  merino,  shrinking  66|  per  cent  in  scouring. 

The  cost  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  is  all  of  16  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  shown  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty- fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
memorial  of  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  Uecemher,  1595,  pages  70,  107, 
152-153. 

The  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  are  generally  superior  in  quality  to  tbose  west,  and 
the  farm  value  of  the  former  unwashed  is  accordingly  about  from  3  to  5  cents  pa 
pound  greater.    (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896.) 

The  Port  Phillip  Australian  merino  is  more  nearly  of  the  quality  of  the  merino  grown 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  is  usually  called  the  '^  competing  wool."  when 
unwashed,  and  even  unskirted,  the  good  grades  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per 
cent.    But  all  foreign  wools  of  every  kind  compete  with  all  our  American  wools. 

The  merino  wools  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Argentina  are  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  Australian,  and  hence  are  called  '^competing  wools''  fw  those  grown  west  of 
the  Missouri  River,  though  in  fact  all  foreign  wools  of  every  kind  compete  with  then 
also. 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Helmnth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December,  1894,  qnotss 
London  prices  per  pound  as  follows  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1^6,  p.  141): 

d.    Cento. 

Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  (36  per  cent  yield) 4i=9 

Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  (old  30  per  cent  basis) 9i=7| 

This  makes  the  average  price  in  London 4^=81 

Add  freight  and  charges  from  London  to  Boston 1 

Cost  in  Boston 9i 

This  is  an  error.  Ten  and  a  quarter  cents  is  the  price  of  Buenos 
Ayres  merino  wool,  which  is  a  kind  seldom  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Manufactarers  will  not  now  have  it  in  spite  of  its  cheapness, 
even  when  free  of  duty.  It  is  very  burry  and  unsuitable  for  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States,  where  the  question  of  dear  labor  comes  in. 
The  merino  South  American  wools  go  to  Europe,  where  the  burry  wool 
is  manipulated  by  cheap  labor.  This  wool  will  not  be  a  severe  com- 
petitor with  American  wools,  except  after  it  has  been  manipulated  in 
Europe  by  the  cheap  labor  there.  As  they  were  not  imported  when 
free  of  duty  they  never  will  be  extensively  imported  under  other  con- 
ditions of  tariff. 

This  is  the  competition  which  the  merino  wools  west  of  the  Missouri  must  encounter. 
It  will  cost  an  avernge  of  3  cents  per  pound,  including  commission,  etc..  to  ship  tliese 
far  West  wools  to  Boston,  which  in  competition  with  the  foreign  wool  at  9^  cents  Trill 
make  the  ranch  price  per  pound,  without  tariff  benefit.  0^  cents. 

But  a  part  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  wool  quoted  yields  9»  per  ooat  olean  wool,  which  is 
from  3  to  6  per  cent  more  than  much  of  the  wools  west  of  the  Missouri.  And,  ftrst 
by  reason  of  this,  and,  second,  the  fact  that  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  wools  will  be 
imported,  and,  third,  that  some  advantage  should  be  given  to  our  wool  over  the  for- 
eign, there  should  be  deducted  1^  cents. 

This  will  leave  the  net  ranch  price  5  cents. 

The  correctness  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Justice,  Bateman  &,  Co.  qiiot« 
the  ranch  price,  July  1, 1896,  at  4  cents.  A  tariff  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  will  never 
give  a  '^protective  benefit  equal  to  the  tariff  rate.  But  suppose  it  gives  a  protee- 
tive  benefit  of  10  cents  f 

This  would  give  the  price  the  Far-West  woolgrowers  would  receive,  actual  rancb 
value — the  price  at  the  nearest  local  market — per  pound  only  15  cents. 

This  computation  is  on  price  quotations  in  1894,  with  1  cent  added  for  freight  from 
London  to  Boston.  But  in  fact  South  American  wool  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as 
cheaply  as  in  London,  and  this  is  1  cent  m  favor  of  the  foreign  wool. 

The  wool  quotations  for  1896  bring  a  similar  result. 
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Tho  Liverpool  wool  circular,  December  19,  1896,  of  J.  L.  Bowers  &  Bro.,  quotes  as 
follows : 

d.     Cents. 

Montevideo  merino  unwashed,  per  pound,  good  average 6^  =    13 

Lima,  unwashed,  average 5^  =    11 

The  average  of  the  two  would  be 7 

Add  1  cent  for  shipment  to  Boston 1 

Total  Boston  price 8 

Allow  3  cents  for  cost  of  shipping  wool  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. .  3 

Leaves  ranch  value  only 5 

This  is  clearly  an  error,  and  the  ranch  value  would  be  10  cents  instead 
of  5  cents.  Judge  Lawrence  is  60  per  cent  out  of  the  way  in  his  calcu- 
lation, which  doubtless  is  the  result  of  an  error.  He  no  doubt  would 
publicly  correct  the  misstatements  in  this  paragraph  if  his  attention 
was  called  to  it,  but  the  thousands  of  readers  who  will  see  it  will  assume 
Judge  Lawrence's  authority  to  be  infallible,  and  much  harm  will  be  done 
by  this  unfortunate  error. 

A  duty  of  12  cents,  if  it  gave  a  protective  benotit  at  that  rate— as  it  would  not — 
would  make  the  ranch  price  17  cents. 

This  is  aUowing  1  cent  for  freight  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  when  the  wool  can  be 
laid  down  as  cheaply  in  Boston  as  in  Liverpool. 

I  have  used  the  quotations  of  ^'good  average, '^  but  even  this  will  command  morf 
price  in  Boston  than  the  entire  average  of  the  merino  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

And  there  is  the  additional  fact  to  be  considered :  That  whenever  a  tariff  shall  be 
imposed,  foreign  wools  will  come  down  in  price  iu  order  to  secure  our  market. 

This  we  may  know  (1)  from  experience,  and  (2)  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  evidence 
of  Mauger  &  Avery,  New  York  wool  importers.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896, 
p.  64.) 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Ilelmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December,  1896,  quotes 
"Port  Philip  average  to  good  scoured^'  and  ''skirted'^  at  28  cents  per  pound.  The 
letter  of  Theodore  Justice,  March  5,  1894,  shows  that  scoured  Port  Philip  was  then, 
London  price,  skirted,  only  30  cents  per  pound.  And  this  will  sell  in  Boston  for  5  to 
Scents  more  than  average  scoured  Oliio  merino.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  124,  Fifty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  101.) 

Judge  Lawrence. 

This  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  for  1  cent  per  pound,  but  call  it  1^  cents,  and  this 
makes  the  Boston  price  per  scoured  pound  29^  cents.  But  call  it  30' cents.  This  is 
the  competition  to  which  the  merino  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  River  are  subjected. 

Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  United  States  consul-general  to  Melbourne  under  the 
Administration  of  President  Harrison,  shows  that  Australiau  merino  '^  skirted ''  wools 
can  be  put  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  12  cents  per  pound,  and  that  whole  fleeces 
can  be  placed  on  shipboard  for  9  cents  per  pound.  His  statement  is  quoted  in  full  in 
my  argument  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (January  6, 1897)  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Woolgrowera'  Association,  Boston,  January  1,  1897).  And 
this  wool  wni  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent. 

This  is  the  competition  Ohio  and  similar  wools  must  encounter — scoured  and  skirted 
foreign  wools  laid  down  in  Boston  at  less  than  30  cents  per  pound. 

With  the  foregoing  data,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a  duty  of  12  cents  per 
pound  is  not  only  just  and  necessary,  but  moderate. 

It  wiU  require  3  pounds  of  Ohio  and  similar  unwashed  merino  to  make  1  scoured 
pound.  It  will  cost  3  cents  per  pound  to  reach  the  Boston  market,  including  (1) 
local  wool  buyers'  profit;  (2)  freight;  (3)  eastern  commission  merchant  charges;  (4) 
insurance,  etc.,  making  for  3  pounds  9  cents. 

Here,  then,  are  9  cents  to  be  deducted  from  tho  Boston  value  of  1  pound  of  scoured 
Port  Phillip,  leaving  the  farm  value  of  each  unwashed  pound  of  Ohio  merino,  shrink- 
ing 66|  per  cent  in  scouring,  without  tariff  benefit,  7  cents  per  pound. 

If  a  tariff  of  12  cents  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  that  amount — as  it  will 
not — this  would  make  the  farm  value  per  pound  of  unwashed  merino  19  cents. 

Jostiee,  Bateman  &  Co.  quoted  farm  value  July  1,  1896,  without  tariff,  at  9  cents, 
and  a  <' protective  benefit''  of  12  cents  would  make  it  21  cents.    It  is  safe  to  say  that 
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with  a  wool  tariff  of  12  cents  per  pound,  the  farm  valne  in  Ohio  and  other  States 
east  of  the  Missouri  would  reach  only  about  20  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  Port  Phillip  merino,  though  of  less  intrinsic  value  than 
Ohio,  yet  by  reason  of  its  soft  condition  and  its  luster,  fashion  has  made  a  demand 
which  makes  it  command  in  the  market,  even  unskirted,  from  1  to  2  cents  per  poand 
more  than  Ohio,  leaving  farm  value  only  19  cents;  and  under  a  tariff  foreign  wool 
prices  would  be  reduced  to  get  into  our  market.  If  fashion  requires  foreign  wool, 
those  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  foreign  fashion  should  pay  a  luxurious  duty. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound,  in  view  of  pres- 
ent and  prospective  conditions,  is  only  moderate  protection — very  moderate. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  remarkable  fact  which  should  be  kept  in  mind : 
Not  one  of  the  woolgrowers,  or  wool  manufacturers,  or  others  who  oppose  the  rates 
of  duty  asked  for  by  the  woolgrowers,  give  any  computation  showing  the  reasons 
for  the  lower  duties  they  advocated.  Why  this  absence  of  facts  and  figures  f  Theo- 
ries, guesses,  dogmatic  conclusions,  are  entitled  to  no  weight.  Figures  can  not  lie, 
and  I  have  given  the  figures.  Let  those  who  insist  on  lower  £ities  give  facts, 
figures,  reasons. 

1.  The  wool  tariff  act  of  1867  save  a  duty  of  about  13  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed 
merino,  26  cents  on  washed,  and  39  cents  on  scoured. 

The  act  of  1883  gave  a  duty  of  10  cents  on  unwashed,  20  cents  on  washed,  and  30 
cents  on  scoured. 

These  duties  were  given  because  the  real  value  of  wool  as  shorn  from  the  sheep  in 
the  grease,  unwashed,  depends  on  the  clean  or  scoured  product;  and  the  general 
average  of  the  merino  wools  of  the  world  will  shrink  in  scouring  66|  per  cent,  leaving 
clean  wool  33^  per  cent.  The  duty  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  unwashed  fleece 
would  shrink  in  washing  33^  per  cent,  and  in  scouring  66f  per  cent.  The  shrinkage 
in  washing  will  depend  on  its  extent,  but  the  general  result  is  as  stated,  and  certainly 
only  33^  per  cent  of  scoured  wool. 

The  McKinley  Act  of  1890  gave  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  merino, 
22  cents  on  washed,  and  33  on  scoured.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  a  protective  benefit 
of  11,  22,  and  33  cents ;  that  is,  to  enhance  the  price  of  our  Amencan  merino  by  so 
much  over  the  price  at  which  foreign  competing  wools  could  be  laid  down  in  Boston. 

2.  In  1867  the  procesH  of  *' skirting"  fleeces—cutting  off  the  belly,  britch,  and  other 
inferior  portions,  so  as  to  make  the  skirted  portion  more  salable — was  unknown.  It 
is  a  moaern  invention  to  defeat  in  part  the  protective  benefit  of  the  tariff  and  to 
save  the  cost  of  ''sorting''  in  the  United  States.  This  robs  the  American  citizens  of 
employment  and  wages  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  question  of  skirting  wools  is  not  an  invention  to  defeat  the 
American  tariff.  The  wools  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  skirted 
in  order  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  manafacturers  of  the  world  who  bay 
them.  British  manufacturers  pay  33J  per  cent  more  wages  than  are 
paid  in  Germany,  and  they  require  skirted  wools,  and  the  skirts  go  to 
Germany,  where  cheap  labor  manipulates  them.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  sKirtiug  of  wool  has  deprived  20,0()0  American  wool  sorters  of 
employment,  it  is  a  change  that  marks  an  advance  in  the  method  of 
marketing  wool,  and  benefits  the  buyer  of  wool,  just  as  the  invention 
of  a  sewing  machine  deprived  hundred  of  sewing  women  of  employ- 
ment, but  benefits  mankind.    It  is  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

This  process  is  now  practiced  in  Australia  for  all  wool  for  market  in  the  United 
States,  out  it  has  as  yet  been  introduced  iu  South  America  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  process  of  skirting  wool,  which  was  formerly  practiced  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  now  being  very  extensively  used  in  South  America.  Millioas 
of  pounds  of  South  American  crossbred  wools  are  produced  by  crossing 
Lincoln  rams  upon  the  Merino  ewes,  which  is  making  a  splendid  comb- 
ing wool,  and  which  is  so  cheap  that  it  must  soon  even  crowd  wool- 
growing  out  of  England  itself,  unless  they  adopt  some  form  of  a  tariff 
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for  protection.  These  wools  are  very  burry  on  the  skirts,  and  they  are 
skirted  in  South  America,  and  the  burry  skirts  senttotheOontinent  of 
Europe  where  they  are  manipulated  by  cheap  labor.  The  body  sort, 
that  containing  the  fewest  burs,  is  now  coming  to  the  United  States. 
The  practice  of  skirting  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  that  in  time  it  will 
probably  become  as  universal  in  South  America  as  it  is  now  in  Aus- 
tralia. Tariff  legislation  will  not  check  it,  and  if  skirted  wools  are  to 
pay  a  penalty,  the  difficulties  of  collecting  the  duty  at  the  custom-house 
will  be  increased,  for  the  honest  importer  who  knows  his  wools  to  be 
skirted  will  invoice  them  as  skirted  wools,  while  the  dishonest  importer 
will  invoice  his  wools  as  '^unskirted,"  when  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
skirted,  and  custom-house  appraisers  are  offered  temptations  to  favor 
their  friends.  They  are  open  to  temptations  of  corruption  and  bribery 
where  there  is  a  discriminating  duty  between  those  which  are  skirted 
and  those  which  are  not,  which  only  an  expert  can  determine,  and  the 
woolgrower  will  only  get  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  lower 
or  unskirted  duty.  If  the  grower  is  to  get  no  beneUt,  it  will  practically 
he  a  dead  letter. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  tariff  acts  of  1867  and  1883  made  no  provision  on  the  subject  of  skirting, 
because  it  was  not  foreseen  by  Congress,  if  by  others,  that  such  a  contrivance  wouhl 
be  resorted  to  in  frand  of  the  law.  When  the  McKinley  bill  was  before  Conferees  it 
contained  a  provision  to  prevent  sundry  frauds  on  the  law,  including  that  of  '^skirt- 
ingy"  but  a  few  wool  manufacturers  succeeded  in  securing  a  proviso  excepting  skirted 
wools  from  its  operation. 

Mb.  Justice. 

'  The  provision  exempting  skirted  wools  from  a  penalty  in  the  McKin- 
ley law  was  agreed  to  in  a  convention  of  woolgrowers  and  woolen  man- 
nfactorers.  It  was  well  understood  at  the  time,  and  was  agreed  to 
with  only  only  one  dissenting  voice.  It  was  clearly  shown,  when  the 
matter  was  under  discussion,  that  a  penalty  for  skirting  wools  would 
act  as  a  premium  for  the  woolgrowers  to  fraudulently  pack  manure 
inside  of  their  fleeces.  Instead  of  inducing  them  to  put  up  their  wools 
honestly,  such  a  provision  would  be  an  inducement  to  put  them  up 
with  a  view  to  deceive  the  buyer. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  biU  which  now  has  the  sanction  of  the  woolgrowers  omits  the  skirting  clause — 
that  is,  it  requires  an  increase  of  duty  on  skirted  wools. 

Mr.  Justice. 

Of  course  American  woolgrowers  who  do  not  skirt  their  fleeces  object 
to  the  competition  of  the  wools  of  the  world  which  are  skirted,  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  even  Americans  will  have  to  skirt  their  wools  just 
as  the  time  has  come  for  the  sewing  machine  to  take  the  place  of  the 
needle  woman.  It  is  in  the  march  of  the  time.  •  Street  cars  propelled 
by  electricity  might  as  well  be  superseded  by  horses  as  to  attempt  to 
go  back  firom  skirted  wools  to  the  practice  of  marketing  wools  unskirted. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  AnstraUan  merino  has  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  any  other  of  the  wools  of 
any  other  country,  except  in  rare  instances.  By  reason  of  climatic  conditions  the 
AoBtralian  wool  is  so  light  and  clean  that  even  unwashed  and  unskirted  it  wiU 
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shrink  in  Hcouring  only  50  per  cent — certainly  sach  as  would  be  imported  under  a 
tariil'— always  the  lightest.  The  resalt  is  that  unwashed  unskirted  Port  Phillip  Aus- 
tralian menuo  is  lighter,  cleaner,  and  will  command  in  Boston  a  little  more  than 
the  washed  merino  grown  east  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  by  reason  of  its  superior 
quality  considerably  more  than  the  merino  grown  west  of  that  river. 

Mauger  &  Avery,  eminent  wool  importers  of  New  York,  have  demonatated  that  on 
July  1,  1893,  when  the  New  York  price  of  Ohio  washed  merino  was  24  cents  per  pound, 
and  Port  Phillip  good  average  grease  unwashed  in  London  18  cents,  the  McKinley 
duty  of  11  cents  only  gave  a  protective  benefit  of  6  cents  per  pound  to  Ohio  washed 
merino,  Hhrinking55  per  cent  in  scouring,  in  competition  with  Port  Phillip  unwashed. 
Thus  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  was  intended  to  give  22  cents  protection  on  Ohio 
washed  wool,  only  ^ve  6  cents.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  63;  per 
Gov.  Kich,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  321.) 

And  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  merino  unwashed  wools  of  Argentina,  shrinking 
like  Ohio  (>6j|  per  cent  in  scouring,  were  excluded  from  our  market,  and  Australia 
monopolized  subHtantially  our  whole  market.  This  is  shown  by  the  report  of  our 
consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Stato  Department.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December, 
1896,  p.  122.)  The  injustice  of  this  to  our  sister  Republics  of  South  America  and  its 
impolicy  must  be  manifest. 

Mr.  Justcob. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  and  any  tariff  law  merino  wools  that  shrink 
over  60§  percent  in  scouring  are  excluded  trom  our  market,  because  the 
compensatory  duty  of  four  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  is  insufficient  to  permit  the  purchase  of  such  wools.  If  a  penalty 
is  imposed  ui)on  skirted  wool,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  all  wool,  and  will  involve  an  increase  in  the  compensatory  duty  upon 
cloth,  which  is  not  to  be  considered.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  duty 
upon  wool,  and  the  weapon  which  free  traders  use  to  best  advantage  in 
opposing  the  wool  duties,  is  the  necessary  compensatory  duty  upon 
cloth,  a  feature  necessary  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  pay  a  duty 
upon  wool,  for  without  this  his  mills  would  be  closed  and  there  would  be 
no  market  for  American  wool,  A  compensatory  duty  upon  foreign  cloth 
of  four  times  the  duty  upon  unwashed  merino  wool  is  necessary  to  make 
a  home  market  for  American  wool.  If  this  is  taken  from  the  American 
manufacturer,  cloth  will  be  manufactured  abroad,  and  the  American 
woolgrower  would  have  no  sale  for  his  wool  except  in  foreign  markets, 
where  American  wools  are  not  liked,  and  when  offered  for  sale,  as  they 
were  at  the  recent  London  auctions,  there  were  no  bids,  and  the  wool 
had  to  be  withdrawn. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  proposes  to  remedy  this  wrong  by  providing  that  the 
unwashed  Australian  merino  and  others  of  similar  light  shrinkage  shall  be  deemed 
washed.    This  is  juHtified.  / 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  provision  requiring  Australian  merino  and  other  similar  light 
shrinking  unwashed  wool  to  pay  a  double  duty  the  same  as  though 
washed,  would  (without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  compensatory 
duty)  be  equivalent  to  making  the  duty  upon  Australian  wool  24  cents 
per  pound  unwashed.  This  would  be  more  than  double  the  McKinley 
rates.  Such  a  bill  could  not  pass  and  if  it  did  it  would  make  the  whole 
tariff"  law  so  unpopular  that  protection  for  wool  would  receive  a  death 
blow  from  which  it  would  not  recover  for  a  generation. 

Assuming  that  the  duty  upon  unwashed  Australian  wools  is  to  be  12 
cents  per  pound  (as  Judge  Lawrence  wishes)  and  it  paid  the  penalty  of 
a  double  duty  because  of  its  light  shrinkage,  the  duty  would  be  24 
cents.  Deduct  from  this  5  per  cent,  which  represents  its  increased 
value  by  reason  of  being  skirted,  and  you  have  22,80  cents  aa  the 
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proper  duty  for  unskirted  wool.  The  compensatory  duty  therefore  on  a 
XK)uud  of  cloth  woald  have  to  be  four  times  22.80  cents,  or  91,20  cents,  per 
pound  on  every  pound  of  cloth  instead  of  48  cents  per  pound  if  the 
duty  was  12  cents,  or  36  cents  per  pound  if  the  duty  was  9  cents.  This 
would  be  exhorbitant  and  absurd.  It  would  kill  the  tariff  bill ;  it  would 
be  indefensible,  and  without  such  a  compensatory  duty  every  mill  in 
the  country  would  be  closed,  and  there  would  be  no  home  market  for 
wooL 

Judge  Lawbbnoe. 

1.  Becanso  without  it  a  tariff  of  12  oents  per  pound  or  auy  fixed  rate  pyes  no  pro- 
tective benefit  to  American  unwashed  merino.  This  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Government  actuary,  Joseph  S.  McCoy,  in  my  argument  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mb.  Justice. 

The  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  skirted  wools  under  the  McKinley 
law  was  so  protective,  that  our  flocks  increased  rapidly,  and  according 
to  commercial  estimates,  if  that  law  had  remained  undisturbed,  by  1905 
we  would  by  that  time  have  produced  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  the 
quantity  now  consumed  by  the  American  i>eople,  including  the  wool 
contained  in  imported  cloth. 

Judge  La.wrence. 

2.  It  simply  places  Australian  merino  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  merino 
wools  of  the  world. 

Mb.  Justi'ce. 

The  merino  wools  of  the  world  shrinking  over  60  per  cent,  inclusive 
of  Australian  exceeding  that  shrinkage,  were  prohibited  by  the  McKin- 
ley tariff  because  their  shrinkage  exceeded  60  per  cent,  and  with  a  com- 
pensatory duty  of  four  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
it  would  again  be  impossible  to  import  any  merino  wools  shrinking  over 
60  per  cent,  so  that  if  a  double  duty  was  placed  upon  skirted  wools  (as 
is  proposed  by  Judge  Lawrence),  all  Australian  merino  wools  would  be 
prohibited  (without  a  corresponding  increase  in  compensatory  duties 
on  cloth),  as  South  American  wools  were  under  the  McKinley  law. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  secnre  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  with  South  American 
Repnblics  requirea  by  onr  interests. 

Mb.  Justice. 

Secretary  Blaine  found  no  difficulty  in  arranging  reciprocity  treaties 
with  South  American  Republics.  What  was  done  before  can  be  done 
again.    Keciprocity  is  not  a  lost  art. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

1.  And  here  we  are  met  with  the  plausible  bnt  misleadmg  cry  that  we  are  asking 
for  a  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  wool.  This,  standing  alone,  is  to  those  who  have 
not  studied,  and  hence  do  not  understand  the  subject,  a  Bupprcssio  veri,  suggestio 
falsi. 

2.  We  ask  only  for  12  cents  per  pound  duty  on  merino  wools  shrinking  66|  per  cent 
in  scouring.  Thia  24  cents  duty  is  only  equal  to  12  cents  on  all  other  merino  wools 
of  the  woud. 
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Mr.  Justice. 

The  demand  for  24  cents  a  x)onnd  npon  nnskirt-ed  wool  is  equivalent 
to  asking  for  22.8  cents  per  x)onnd  npon  unskirted  wool.  Public  opinion 
seems  to  vary  between  9  cents  as  the  lowest  and  12  cents  as  the  high- 
est that  would  be  considered  tolerable  by  the  great  mass  of  American 
people  who  are  not  directly  interested  in  producing  wool.  It  is  doubt- 
ftil  if  the  people  will  consent  to  any  rate  higher  than  the  McKinley  law, 
even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  less  than  12  cents  would  be  inadequate  in 
the  course  of  time.  At  this  time  9  cents  would  be  ample,  by  1901  it 
would  not. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

Without  it  the  effect  of  a  duty  of  12  cents  on  Port  Philip  nn  washed  would  only-  give 
a  protective  benefit  of  about  6  cents  per  pound  on  Ohio  washed  wool,  and  only  the 
unwashed  Port  Philip  would  be  imported.  This  means  ruin  to  our  American  wool 
industry. 

Mb.  Justice. 

The  American  wool  industry  was  not  mined  under  the  McKinley  law 
when  the  duty  was  11  ceots  per  pound  upon  unwashed  skirted  Port 
Philip  wool.  The  price  of  the  best  grades  of  Port  Philip  during  the 
McKinley  period  averaged  below  22  cents,  the  present  price. 

The  American  wool  industry  would  prosper  more  rapidly  under  the 
reenactment  of  the  McKinley  law  than  it  did  during  the  time  that  that 
law  was  in  operation,  because  of  the  bitter  experience  taught  by  sev- 
eral years'  actual  practice  and  trial  of  free  wool.  Nine  cents  per  pound 
now  would  be  more  prized  by  them  than  was  11  cents  in  1890. 

Judge  La  whence. 

3.  We  ask  that  Australian  unwashed  merino  shall  pay  the  same  duty  m  that 
imposed  on  wools  of  all  other  countries  of  similar  shrinkage — no  more,  no  less — 
that  is,  24  cents  per  pound,  or  on  scoured  36  cents. 

Mk.  Justice. 

The  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  upon  unskirted  Australian  would  be 
equal  to  a  duty  of  48  cents  per  pound  on  the  best  Port  Phillip  scoured, 
for  it  takes  2  pounds  of  the  best  skirted  Port  Phillip  to  make  1  pound 
of  scoured.  As  the  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  upon  skirted  Port 
Phillip  is  the  same  as  22.8  cents  per  pound  on  unskirted,  the  duty  upon 
scour^,  when  made  from  unskirted,  will  be  45.6  cents  -per  pound. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

4.  Thi8is"eqnal  and  exact  justice:''  (a)  To  American  wool  growers;  and  (6)  to 
all  the  wool^owing  countries  of  the  world,  (c)  It  has  been  thrice  indorsed  by  the 
National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  once  by  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  and  by 
the  Ohio  State  Grange,  (d)  In  view  of  all  this,  the  objection  to  it  is — Vox  et  prae- 
terea  nihil — **  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing/'  when  properly  understood. 

Mr.  Justice. 
This  is  simply,  Judge  Lawrence,  a  case  where  the  tail  wags  the  dog. 
Judge  Lawrence. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1897,  representatives  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Abso- 
ciation  were  heard  in  argument  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
Congress  in  support  of  the  woolgrowers'  bill.  By  direction  of  the  association  I  sub- 
mitted an  argument  having  its  approval,  except  that  some  three  or  four,  supposing, 
as  I  under8t^>d,  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  secure  the  duty  asked  for  on  Aostri- 
Uan  merino,  deemed  it  inexj^ient  to  ask  it,  lest  it  might  ix^ure  our  cause. 
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Two  of  these — all  true  friends  in  purpose  of  woolgrowers — gave  their  views  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  were  willing  to  con- 
sent to  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  duty  on  washed  merino  from  any  country,  but  I 
fear  the  effect  of  their  position  was  to  aid  those  who  oppose  adequate  protection. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  January  7,1897,  says;  "C.  M.  Hogg,  an  Ohio  wool- 
grower  and  wool  buyer,  seemed  disposed  to  throw  cold  water  on  Judge  Lawrence's 
proposed  schedule  of  duties." 

The  duties  are  not  my  duties;  they  are  the  duties  asked  for  by  representatives  of 
the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Tribune's  statement,  I  think,  is  not  entirely  accurate  as  to  the  purpose  of  my 
excellent  friend  from  Ohio.  He  gave  his  views  of  expediency  as  to  the  duty  uu 
Australian  merino.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  objected  to  any  other  feature  of  the 
woolgrowers'  bill.  I  do  believe  that  if  he  had  fully  considered  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  he  would  have  concurred  in  the  provision  us  to  Australian  merino.  Honest 
friends  of  a  good  cause,  by  conceding  too  much  against  it,  may  unintentionally  become 
its  most  dangerous  enemies. 

For  myself  I  can  only  say  that  I  deem  it  not  only  just,  but  expedient,  to  ask  for  all 
the  protection  required  by  the  interests  of  woolgrowers.  I  ask  only  that  the  prom- 
ised "most  ample  protection"  be  given. 

Any  Republican  who  held  out  this  promise  to  the  wool^owers  of  the  United  States 
can  not  now,  with  propriety  or  consistency,  aid  in  defeating  it.  Woolgrowers  should 
not  be  driven  ft'om  a  just  purpose  by  startling,  unreasoning  phrases. 

Let  those  who  object  answer  our  arguments  if  they  can.  Woolgrowers  will  not 
secure  more  protection  than  their  representatives  ask.  These,  as  candid  men,  will 
not  ask  more  than  they  believe  we  should  have;  an  men  tenacious  of  a  just  purpose, 
it  would  be  a  surrender  to  consent  to  accept  less.  We  are  told  this  would  make  a 
high  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  were  heard  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  that  a  duty  ou  wool  of  8  cents  per  pound  is 
the  least  that  should  be  considered,  and  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  probable,  and  almost  certain,  foreign  decline,  which  will  begin  as 
soon  as  the  American  support  is  withdrawn  from  foreign  markets,  the 
maximum  of  which  provision  would  be  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  pound 
annually  for  four  years,  when  the  duty  would  reach  12  cents  per  pound. 
This  represented  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  rates  that  were 
demanded  at  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
skirted  unwashed  wool  of  the  tirst  class  (except  by  those  who  were 
influenced  by  Judge  Lawrence.) 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  extent  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  24  cents  will  not  supply  the  need  of  a  just 
measure  of  protection.  The  lower  the  priee  of  foreign  wool,  the  greater  will  bo  the 
need  of  enlarged  protection  and  the  higher  will  be  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad 
valorem  benefit  we  now  ask  is  less  than  the  ad  valorem  ruin  inflicted  on  American 
woolgrowers  by  free  wool.  We  might  j  ustly  '*  ask  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future.'' 

I  now  sound  the  alarm  and  proclaim  the  danger — unless  Australian  merino  be  made 
to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  ou  its  scoured  value  as  the  general  merino  wools  of  the 
world,  a  tariff  bill  discriminating  in  its  favor  will  be  a  failure  as  a  protective  meas- 
ure and  sheep  husbandry  will  again  be  crippled  if  not  ruined  in  the  liouHe  of  its  pro- 
fessed Mends.    I  wash  my  hands  of  all  responsibility  for  such  injustices. 

Me.  Justice. 

It  is  true,  that  with  a  fixed  duty  upon  wool  the  ad  valorem  rate 
increases  as  foreign  prices  fall.  For  instance,  if  the  McKinley  duty  of  11 
cent«  was  reimposed  upon  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  now  worth 
22  cents  in  London,  the  duty  would  be  50  per  cent.  If  that  same  wool 
falls  to  16  cents  in  London  (as  it  may)  the  duty  would  be  nearly  70  per 
cent.  The  ad  valorem  feature  of  the  duty  is  misleading  and  dece])tive. 
A  fixed,  specific  rate  is  what  is  required,  and  if  foreign  prices  fall  the 
American  woolgrower  gets  the  benefit  of  the  decreased  cost  of  clotiiing, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  such  a  foreign  fall,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
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provide  a  tariff  law  that  will  deprive  the  consumer  of  the  benefit  of 
the  world's  falling  prices  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  Legislation  for  the 
whole  people  must  be  the  guide  if  consistent  with  reasonable  protection. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

1.  Tho  woolgrowers'  biU  pats  the  so-called  down  combiug  and  clothing  wools  in  the 
same  class  with  merino,  and  with  the  same  duty  of  12  cents  per  unwashed  pound. 
These  wools  unwashed  in  the  condition  in  which  imported  ^  ill  not  shrink  in  scour- 
ing an  average  of  over  80  per  cent.  It  will  thus  require  more  than  2  pounds  of 
average  unwashed  merino  to  yield  as  much  clean  wool  as  1  pound  of  the  down 
wool— an  important  fact  too  often  overlooked.  A  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  this 
wool  is  only  equal  to  6  cents  on  the  unwashed  merino  in  competition  with  it;  of 
course,  only  unwashed  down  wools  would  be  imported,  as  these  would  bear  the 
lowest  extent  of  duty. 

It  is  certain  that  12  cents  duty  on  this  wool  will  really  be  a  discrimination  in  its 
favor. 

2.  I  appended  to  the  argument  I  made  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  tables 
of  prices  of  wools. 

Coates  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  quoted  September  1,  1896,  the  price  there  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cents. 

Washed  Canada  ordinary 18  to  20 

Coarse  washed 17  to  19 

The  average  Philadelphia  free-wool  price  is 18J 

The  washed  wool  is  substantially  scoured. 
Deduct  cost  of  American  wool  to  reach  Philadelphia  market : 3 

Leaves  farm  or  rancli  value 15^ 

If  12  cents  duty  would  give  a  i^rotective  benefit  of  that  amount 12 

It  would  make  the  farm  value  for  X)racttcally  scoured  wool 27i 

This  would  about  equal  unwashed  price,  20  cents. 

This  is  by  no  means  "the  most  ample  protection.'*  The  down  sheep  will  not  pro- 
duce as  much  wool  as  the  merino ;  they  consume  more  feed  than  merino,  and  they 
can  not  bo  kept  in  as  lar^e  flocks  as  merino,  and  hence  need  ample  protection.  By 
down  sheep  I  mean  all  the  mutton  breedn. 

The  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  December  3,  1895  (Senate  Doc.  No. 
17,  December,  1895,  p.  69),  says: 

"One  of  tho  surprises  of  free  trade  in  wool  is  the  neglect  of  American  quarter-blood 
even  at  July  prices,  while  the  same  grade  of  English  and  Australian  have  advanced 
over  33  per  cent  since  July.  American  manufacturers,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  con- 
tinue to  import  them  at  the  advance.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  this  is  tho 
grade  of  wool  produced  by  the  so-called  mutton  sheep  that  woolgrowers  are  raising 
in  order  that  mutton  shall  be  as  important  a  feature  in  sheep  husbandry  as  wool  was 
formerly." 

We  must  encounter  this  preference  given  by  manufacturers  to  the  foreign  wool, 
with  its  effect  in  reducing  prices,  not  only  of  our  down  wools,  but  our  merino  wools 
also,  especially  the  preference  given  to  Australian  merinro. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  all  other  unwashed 
wools.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  will  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1895,  pages  71-75,  80-89,  173,  and  in  Senate  Document  No.  17  December 
2,  1896,  pages  118,  124,  and  still  more  fully  in  my  argument  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  January  6,  1897,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  volumes  of  '< Tariff 
Hearings." 

Mk.  Justice. 

Eight  cents  per  pound  on  wools  of  the  third  class  which  cost  10  cents 
per  i)ound  or  over  is  proper.  These  wools  are  light  in  shrinkage,  and 
it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  are  washed  or  unwashed,  but 
as  the  average  value  would  be  under  16  cents,  8  cents  per  pound  would 
be  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  would  be  ample. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

1.  These  wools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  compete  with  merino  and  down 
wools. 
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Mr.  Justice. 

Third-class  wools  do  compete  with  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class, 
but  there  is  no  inducement  to  use  them  except  for  their  cheapness,  for 
they  are  coarse  and  rough,  and  there  should  be  some  provision  that 
would  permit  of  the  use  of  cheap  wools  by  the  poorer  classes  who  can 
iiotafiford  to  indulge  their  tastes.  A  man  with  scanty  means  who  is 
vdlUng  to  wear  a  suit  that  is  as  coarse  as  a  horse  blanket  should  be 
accorded  such  a  privilege,  provided  that  it  does  not  disturb  any  Amer- 
ican industry,  and  8  cents  on  carpet  wools  which  cost  10  cents  or  upward 
would  be  ample  protection.  American  woolgrowers  desire  to  raise  only 
wool  from  blooded  sheei). 

Judge  Lawrence. 

2.  As  these  unwashed  wools  are  imported,  they  will  not  shrink  in  sconring  30  per 
cent,  so  that  every  pound  imported  yields  as  much  clean  wool  as  2  pounds  of 
unwashed  merino. 

3.  In  order  to  enconrage  the  raising  of  merino  sheep  and  the  down  mntton  sheep, 
to  give  cheap  meat  food  to  our  cities  and  manufacturing  districts,  the  merino  ana 
down  wools  must  be  protected  from  the  ruinous  competition  of  these  cheap  foreign 
wools. 

4.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  imports  of  China  wool  were  26,089,418  pounds,  at  an 
import  free- wool  price,  with  no  motive  of  undervaluation,  of  5.15  cents  per  pound, 
with  each  pound  yielding  as  much  clean  wool  as  2  pounds  of  merino.  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  17,  December,  1895,  pp.  39-45.) 

5.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  total  imports  of  all  the  wools  of  this  class,  including 
China,  were  144,4S8, 255  pounds,  at  an  average  import  price  of  9.9  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  imports  of  merino  and  the  down  wools  were  only  121,237,612  pounds.  Thus 
the  vast  amount  of  imports  of  these  wools  work  more  ruin  to  our  wool  industry  than 
all  others. 

6.  The  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  as  originally  reported,  proposed  a  duty  of  8  cents  per 
pound  on  the  higher  grades  of  those  wools.  Nothing  less  than  8  cents  per  pouncl 
duty  on  all  will  be  even  a  moderate  protection. 

Mr.  Justice. 

Carpet  wools  shrink  all  the  way  from  15  to  60  per  cent.  Those  which 
are  Jight  and  clean  are  generally  either  black  in  color  or  faulty  and 
kerapy,  contain  some  bristles,  and  do  not  injuriously  compete  with 
merino  wools  when  carrying  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  third-class  wool  classifications  of  the  McKinley  law  were  scien- 
tific. That  wording  of  that  law  properly  divided  the  real  carpet  wools 
from  the  so-called  carpet  wools,  which  latter  were  mostly  used  for 
clothing  purposes,  and  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  all  round  or  of  8 
cents  per  pound  for  those  third-class  wools  which  cost  over  10  cents, 
and  4  cents  per  pound  for  those  which  cost  less  than  10  cents  would 
be  fair,  just,  and  generous  to  all  parties  interested. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  following  woolgrowers  have  friends  among  wool  dealers,  as  shown  hy  the 
following : 

[Samuel  Lee.      WiUiam  Lee.      Samuel  Lee  &  Co.,  wool  and  commission  raerchantH,  Xo.  14  North 

Front  Btreot.] 

Phii^delpiua,  January  J -3,  18ff7, 
Hon.  Wm.  Lawrence. 

I>BAR  Sir:  The  duty  wanted  on  wool  is  12  cents  on  fine  nnwaehed,  double  duty  on 
washed,  and  treble  duty  on  scoured ;  on  China  wool,  12  cents  duty ;  on  Bagdad  wools, 
10  cents;  on  noils,  20  cents,  and  on  ring  waste,  20  cents,  and  rovings,  30  cents.  We 
remain, 

Yours,  truly,  Sa.muel  Lek  »fc  Co. 

It  is  regretted  that  some  others,  wool  dealers,  are  opposing  duties  deemed  necessary 
^y  woolgrowQTS. 
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Mb.  Justice. 

Samuel  Lee  &  Co.  wrote  the  letter  of  January  12, 1897,  to  Judge  Law- 
rence  in  order  to  show  him  that  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  on  skirted 
unwashed  wool  should  be  12  cents  instead  of  24  cents.  The  letter  was 
written  in  order  to  discount  by  50  per  cent  the  demands  of  Judge  Law- 
rence. Messrs.  STamuel  Lee  <Sc  Go.  believe  that  the  minimum  aidvance 
on  unwashed  skirted  wools  of  the  first  class  should  be  9  cents  and  the 
maximum  12  cents.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  have  to  use 
their  discretion  as  to  where  between  these  limits  they  shall  fix  the  duty, 
taking  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  opposition  to  the  bill  that 
may  prevent  any  tariff  legislation,  a  contingency  that  would  be  deplored 
by  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  askfl  for  prohibitory  duties  on  forei^  woolen  rags,  shoddy, 
mnngOy  and  other  wool  adulterants.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  this  will  be  found  in 
mv  argument  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  in  Senate  docnment-s  to 
which  reference  has  be  made.  Anything  less  than  prohibition  will  permit  if  not 
invite  the  coming  of  leprosy  and  all  the  vile  diseases  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
imbedded  in  foreign  rags,  the  mission  of  which  will  be  not  only  to  bring  death,  bat 
robbery  and  fraud  in  shoddy  goods  imposed  on  the  American  public  as  all  new  wool. 

Gentlemen,  once  more  let  us  with  renewed  energy  earnestly  ask  the  American  Con- 
greso  at  least  give  ample  protection  for  sheep  husbandry  so  long  delayed  and  denied. 
And  upon  our  bill  we  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  American  people  and 
the  just  favor  of  the  American  Congress. 

.Resolutions. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  without  one  dissenting  Tote : 

Whereas  the  severest  blow  ever  dealt  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  was 
inflicted  by  the  tariff  of  1894,  and  the  most  disastrous  of  all  was  that  placing  wool 
on  the  free  list,  it  has  depleted  American  flocks  one-third  and  reduced  the  price  of 
wool  50  per  cent,  pauperized  labor,  and  caused  a  loss  to  the  woolgrowers  m  three 
years  of  over  $175,000,000,  without  compensating  advantages  wortn  mentioning  in 
any  direction ; 

Whereas  it  is  fast  eliminating  a  most  important  branch  of  industry  from  the 
already  too  few  from  which  the  uirmer,  the  farm  laborer,  and  others  must  dn^w  sup- 
port, and  instead  of  being  a  business  from  which  many  farmers  drew  their  principal 
revenue,  has  become  inconsequential  and  profltless; 

Whereas  we  believe  it  is  the  very  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  incoming  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  to  remedy  these  wrongs  by  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolvedj  That  such  duty  should  be  put  upon  wool  as  will  fully  restore  this  impor- 
tant industry,  and  wo  believe  that  the  rates  asked  for  in  the  bill  adopted  by  the 
National  Woolgrowers'  Association  in  December,  1895,  approved  November,  1896,  by 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  by  the  Ohio  State  (irange  in  December,  1896,  by  the 
National  Woolgrowers'  Association  in  December,  1896,  and  again  in  January,  1^, 
and  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  secure  the  American  market  to 
the  American  woolgrower,  and  that  said  bill  is  hereby  indorsed. 

Besolvedj  That  the  new  tariff  act  should  contain  a  clause  reqiilring  additional 
duties  on  wool  and  woolens  in  bonded  warehouses  or  imported  after  March  5,  1897, 
shall  be  secured  before  taken  out  of  bond. 

Besolredf  That  ad  valorem  duties  invite  fraud  and  deception,  and  we  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  same. 

And  said  bill  is  hereby  indorsed  by  this  association. 

Chas.  M.  Hogo, 
J.  W.  Pollock, 
J.  L.  Lbwis, 

J.  W.   EOBIKSON, 

J.  W.  Calk, 
Committee  on  Reeolntions, 

The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  was  not  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions, but  it  was  inserted  as  an  amendment  without  any  dissenting  vote. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  lOt.  0.  C.  MOSES,  OF  BATH,  ME. 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1897. 

Mr.  Moses  said:  Mr.  Obairmaii  and  fireiitlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  had  thirty  years'  experience  in  manufacturing  goods,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  subject  of  a  wool  duty  is  one  that  interests  the  manu- 
factm-er  as  well  as  everybody  else.  I  have  also  had  twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  importing  from  South  America  and  Australia.  The  only 
reason  I  feel  called  upon  to  say  anything  here  to-day  is  that  I  would  be 
glad  if  a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  conditions  shall  appear  than 
I  have  yet  heard  on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  course 
advocated  this  morning  by  Judge  Lawrence  is  to  be  taken  in  this  com- 
mittee and  a  law  adopted  by  Congress  in  accordance  with  that,  the 
resalt  would  be  death  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  prohibition  of  any 
importation  of  wool.  I  can  prove  this  statement  by  a  mass  of  argu- 
ments which,  if  I  had  time,  I  would  like  to  go  through. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  a  written  statement,  which  will  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Moses.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  wool  was  skirted  in  a 
way  so  as  to  take  nearly  half  the  fleece.  Now,  I  have  both  bought  and 
imported  Australian  wool.  I  have  not  seen  any  such  skirting  of  wool. 
The  amount  of  skirting  is  comparatively  small  and  it  affects  the  case 
very  little, 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  When  it  does  come  skirted,  what  is  the  difference 
in  the  price  here  between  that  and  the  unskirt^d  fleece! 

Mr.  Moses.  In  the  neighborhood  of  2^  per  cent.  The  statement  made 
of  5  per  cent  is  entirely  an  outside  statement.  Most  of  the  Australian 
wool  that  is  5  per  cent  is  low  grade. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  5  per  cent  of 
the  wool,  not  6  per  cent  value. 

Mr.  MosES.  I  understood  him  to  say  5  per  cent  in  value.  It  is  5  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  just  about.  That  5  per  cent  is  worth  about  half 
price,  which  would  make  2^  per  cent  of  the  value.  At  the  outside,  you 
take  wools  of  less  fine  blood  and  the  extreme  shrinkage  in  skirting 
is  about  10  per  cent.  Take  high  wools,  and  tbey  will  shrink  about  10 
per  cent  from  skirting,  and  the  difference  would  be  a  little  more  there. 

The  argument  was  further  made  that  we  wanted  the  American  sort- 
ers to  get  some  wool.  We  sort  every  pound  of  Australian  wool,  and 
we  buy  as  much  as  any  other  wool,  and  there  is  no  saving  whatever 
on  the  i>oint  of  sorting.  There  may  be  some  articles  manufactured 
that  I  know  nothing  about  which  use  wools  without  sorting,  but  noth- 
ing like  fine  goods  such  as  are  made  of  Australian  wools.  I  speak  now 
of  wool,  and  not  of  the  worsted;  wool  has  to  be  sorted.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  worsted  industry,  and  do  not  wish  my  statements  to 
apply  to  that  in  any  way.  I  know  about  wool  and  that  I  am  compe- 
tent to  express  an  opinion  upon  that  subject.  When  you  double  the 
tariff  on  Australian  wool  because  it  is  greater  in  shrinkage  than  the 
average  of  other  wool,  you  are  putting  a  24.cent  duty  on  wool,  as  was 
stated,  which  costs  9  cents  in  Melbourne.  Now,  the  wool  in  Melbourne 
costs  pretty  nearly  double  9  cents  anyway,  and  the  24-cent  duty  would 
be  prohibitory. 

If  this  committee  desires  to  place  before  the  country  a  tarifi"  bill  which 
shall  be  prohibitory  in  its  nature — take  it  on  the  wool  importation — 
will  they  go  before  the  country  with  that  platform!  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  signs  of  the  time  to  point  in  that  direction,  and  I  do  not 
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believe  this  committee  itself  will  pursue  such  a  course.  I  have  too  much 
confidence  in  their  good  sense.  The  effect  of  a  tariff,  such  as  he  has 
indicated,  would  be  to  restrict  imj)ortation  and  leave  us  to  iraix)rt 
only  the  unwashed  wool  in  those  countries  which  lie  leaves  out — not 
Australia — imported  from  all  over  the  world.  There  are  different  wools 
I)roduced  in  different  countries,  and  the  fibers  differ  in  the  countries 
themselves.  Australian  wool  includes  the  wool  from  different  provinces 
of  Australia  that  will  only  yield  25  pounds  to  100  pounds.  You  cut  out 
all  that.  It  yields  about  the  same — the  heavy-duty,  earthy  wools  use 
about  the  same,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  wool  runs  from  25  per  cent  all 
the  way  up  to  50  per  cent  in  the  best  wool.  Any  representation  based 
on  the  importation  of  50  per  cent  wool  would  be  erroneous.  We  have 
imported  wool  for  many  years,  and  I  think  the  average  of  Australian  in 
yield  would  be  nearer  43  or  44  per  cent  than  50  i)er  cent.  So  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great  as  it  would  appear. 

Now  come  to  all  this  argument  about  specific  duty.  The  specific 
duty  on  wool  raises  these  very  questions  and  these  very  difficulties 
that  the  Judge  has  argued  against.    1  came  here  to  argue 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  talking  about  these  general  difficulties.  Will 
you  give  us  your  opinion  of  a  tew,  facts  that  seem  difficult  to  me?  For 
instance.  Judge  Lawrence's  scheme  requires  that  this  go  into  effect  the 
1st  of  January,  even  if  it  passes  later.  Would  not  that  inure  solely  to 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  wool,  and  would  it  not 
operate  very  harshly  on  those  who  would  have  to  buy  their  wool  iu 
competition  with  the  others  after  the  law  had  gone  into  oi)eration  ! 

Mr.  MosES.  I  think  it  would,  but  it  struck  me  that  this  scheme  of 
making  the  law  operative  in  advance  of  its  being  passed  was  practically 
80  unreasonable  that  it  did  not  require  an  argument. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  do  nmnufacturers  usually  lay  in  their  stock? 

Mr.  MosES.  When  the  clip  comes  off'. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  the  spring? 

Mr.  Moses.  We  lay  in  our  production  in  the  spring.  It  is  sold  in 
Australia  from  October  until  January,  and  w^e  import  it  during  those 
months.    It  arrives  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  a  tariff  law  were  passed  to  put  wool  under. these 
heavy  duties,  the  law  to  go  into  immediate  operation,  would  it  not 
have  a  discomposing  or  confusing  effect  upon  the  trade? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  it  would.  But  I  did  not  come  to  argue  against  a 
tariff*  on  wool ;  neither  did  I  come  to  argue  against  imposing  an  adequate 
tariff.  I  believe  we  should  have  an  adequate  tariff  on  wool,  but  when 
you  talk  about  a  scheme  to  discount  the  effect  by  making  parties  give 
a  bond  for  the  entry  of  goods  to  pay  any  additional  duty  that  may  be 
imposed,  I  can  not  go  with  you.  I  think  if  you  will  look  at  the  importer 
and  think  for  a  minute  how  he  is  going  to  sell  those  goods,  you  will  see 
the  difficulty  of  this  proposition.  If  he  anticipates  there  is  going  to  be 
a  50  per  cent  rise,  he  has  got  to  keep  them  or  sell  with  a  proviso  to  the 
buyer.  In  short,  they  can  not  go  into  consumption  until  the  rate  of 
duty  is  known, 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  line  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Moses.  Overcoatings  and  indigo  goods. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  You  spoke  of  your  objection  to  the  tariff  on  the  wool 
being  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Moses.  Atariff  such  as  Judge  Lawrence  advocates  with  a  double 
duty  on  Australian  and  skirted  wools 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  They  would  be  entirely  shut  out. 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  the  American  manufacturer  could 
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get  the  necessary  wool  to  produce  his  goods,  at  the  price  he  could  not 
afibrd  to  buy  the  wool  and  manufacture,  and  he  would  have  to  shut  up 
his  mill. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Would  it  not  result  in  buying  the  manufactured 
goods  and  importing  them,  and  closing  the  mills  here! 

Mr.  Moses.  1  think  it  would;  it  would  practically  close  one-half  of 
the  mills. 

Mr.  Tawtjey.  Is  the  Australian  unwashed  wool  practically  the  same 
as  the  washed  coming  from  other  countries! 

Mr.  Moses.  It  is  similar  in  fiber,  but  unwashed  in  one  country  is 
miwashed  everywhere.  On  account  of  the  climatic  condition  it  is 
stated  the  unwashed  wool  in  Australia  will  average  lighter  than  an 
unwashed  wool  here. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Will  that  unwashed  wool  on  an  average  be  near  the 
average  of  the  washed  wool  in  this  country  or  other  countries. 

Mr.  Moses.  It  would  be  less  than  the  washed  wool  of  this  country 
as  near  as  I  could  give  it,  although  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
on  that  point.  I  think  the  average  of  the  Australian  unwashed  would 
shrink  more  than  the  average  of  our  American  unwashed,  taking  all 
qnalities  together. 

The  difficulty  in  this  whole  question  is  in  undertaking  by  specific 
duty  to  raise  the  tarift*  on  wools.  Now,  it  is  in  the  air  we  must  have  a 
specific  duty.  They  tell  me  everybody  wants  a  specific  duty.  I  am 
often  told  ''nobody  but  yourself  is  arguing  for  an  ad  valorem  duty." 
But,  nevertheless,  the  argument  is  so  sound  I  can  not  help  making  my 
statement  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  think  that  will  become  a  necessity  from  the  fact 
that  unwashed  wool  in  one  country  will  contain  much  more  waste  and 
trash  than  the  same  kind  of  wool  from  another  country. 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  so.  You  can  not  adjust  a  specific  duty  to  make 
it  fair  in  its  operation.  You  take  fine  wools  and  they  will  run  50  per 
cent.  They  come  pretty  near  it  in  Buenos  Ayres.  We  get  43  and  45 
per  cent  from  some  Montevideo  wool,  but  we  do  not  get  quite  that  much 
fit>m  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Ghaibman.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  sold  on  a  scoured  basis. 

Mr.  Moses.  Y'^es,  sir;  and  if  you  can  adjust  a  tariff  to  be  applied  on 
the  scoured  basis,  as  the  sugar  tariff  I  understand  was  fixed  or  pro- 
poseji  to  be  fixed  by  polariscope  test,  I  should  think  it  would  be  p.  good 
thing.  I  do  not.  see  any  difficulty  in  making  a  tarift'  based  on  the 
scoured  test.  It  would  be  fairer  and  you  would  know  on  what  you  are 
paying  a  duty. 

The  argument  against  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  based  on  the  possibility 
of  fraud  under  that  system  of  taxation.  That  argument  is  perfectly 
sound  in  regard  to  manufactured  goods.  They  are  entirely  different 
in  their  nature.  Our  tariff*  is  based  on  the  market  price  of  the  goods 
imported.  But  with  manufactured  goods  there  is  really  no  market 
price.  It  rests  largely  upon  the  consciences  of  the  importers.  With 
wool  the  case  is  entirely  diff'erent.  The  opportunity  for  fraud  is  not 
over  10  per  cent,  to  say  the  most.  The  value  of  wool  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  is  well  known,  and  in  most  of  the  wool  countries  of  the 
world  it  is  sold  at  public  auction  every  day. 

Mr.  MoMiLLTN.  You  mean  if  we  were  going  to  fix  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  wool  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  fraud  over  10  per  cent! 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Because  the  market  is  so  well  known,  so  regular,  and 
80  fixed  that  undervaluation  beyond  10  per  cent  would  not  be  x>ossiblet 
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Mr.  Moses.  I  think  that  is  correct.  In  case  the  variation  is  some- 
thing like  40  per  cent,  then  the  same  argument  does  not  apply.  The 
argument  against  ad  valorem  duty  is  all  very  good  with  the  manufac- 
tured goods  or  goods  in  which  the  valuation  can  vary  so  and  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  opinion  and  conscience,  but,  as  I  have  said,  this  variatioii 
does  not  exist  when  it  conies  to  wool.  If  the  argument  applied  to  iis,  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  it,  but  it  does  not  apply.  There  is  no  equita- 
ble comparison  in  the  two.  There  are  foreign  sales  of  wool  in  Melbourne, 
London,  and  Havre  at  auction.  1  am  told  that  in  South  America  there 
is  some  sold  at  private  sale,  but  there  are  catalogues  of  these  sales 
issued  and  the  oflficers  of  the  Government  can  find  out  the  price  of  wool 
without  any  difficulty.  Experts  can  be  found  who  can  tell  the  value  of 
consigned  wool,  which  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  importing  under  the 
ad  valorem  tariff.  They  can  tell  within  10  per  cent,  so  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  on  that  score.  There  was  a  scheme  printed  in  a  Boston  paper 
yesterday  morning  which  suggested  starting  with  a  dnty  of  4  cents  on 
wool  costing  8  cents  and  increasing  the  duty  1  cent  for  every  2  cents 
added.  That  comes  near  the  ad  valorem  idea.  Under  that  you  would 
not  get  any  wool  that  would  come  in  undervalued  in  any  case  more  than 
1  cent. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  tariff',  I  am  willing  to  have  you  fix  the  amount 
you  think  you  ought  to  have  on  the  basis  of  whatever  you  choose;  and 
add  1  cent  to  it  to  cover  this  question  of  fraud  and  then  the  woolgrower 
will  get  the  benefit  of  an  extra  cent,  honest  invoices,  and  the  protection 
you  wish  to  afford  him  against  the  dishonest  ones. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  THOMAS  B.  CATBOIT,  DELEGATE  FBOK  THE 
TERRIT0R7  OF  HEW  MEXICO. 

Wednesday,  January  6j  1897. 

Mr.  Catron  said :  Mb.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
do  not  desire  to  make  much  of  a  statement, because  the  ground  has  been 
gone  over  by  Judge  Lawrence  and  others  pretty  thoroughly. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  condition  of  the 
sheep  industiy  in  the  Territory  from  which  I  come  and  show  what  the 
benefits  of  a  tariff  wouki  be.  There  is  no  tariff*  now  on  wool,  and 
practically  none  on  sheep,  although  there  is  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty.  That  is  practically  no  duty.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  I 
think,  is  the  best  woolgrowing  country  in  the  United  States.  The 
climate,  its  location,  and  the  grasses  are  all  adapted  to  it.  We  had  at 
one  time  about  6,000,000  sheep  in  the  Territory.  That  was  after  the 
close  of  tho'war.  Wool  was  nearJy  $1  a  pound.  It  costs  about  15  or 
20  cents  freight  to  get  it  to  market.  Those  sheep  have  been  improved 
in  quality,  so  that  they  produce  probably  more  wool  now  than  they  did 
at  that  time,  yet  they  have  decreased  in  numbers. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  we  had  about  3,000,000  sheep,  which  we  have 
now.  The  product  of  the  wool  under  the  McKinley  law  was  about 
16,000,000  pounds,  or  averaging  about  $3,000,000  to  us  annually  at  the 
rate  which  this  wool  sold,  which  was  about  17  cents,  on  an  average. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law,  or  rather  since  the  placing  of  wool 
on  the  free  list,  our  wool  has  gone  down  until  it  ranges  from  4  J  to  8  cents  a 
pound,  an  average  difference  of  about  U  cents  between  the  valuation 
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of  the  wool  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  and  since  that  time. 
So  we  think  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  that  the  specific  duty  of 
11  and  12  cents  practically  measured  the  difference  in  the  values  of  our 
wools.  That  is  the  matter  of  which  we  complain.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  not  injured  us  very  seriously,  but  we  think  it  will  in  thev 
future  if  it  is  continued.  We  think  that  if  the  duty  should  be  restored 
upon  this  wool  the  third-class  wool  should  not  be  placed  under  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  but  it  should  be  made  a  specific  duty.  We  furnish  from 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  some  wools  which  come  under  the  head 
of  third-class  wools;  probably  a  third  of  the  wools  of  that  Territory 
come  under  that  head,  although  many  of  those  wools  coming  under  third- 
class  wools  will  go  into  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

But  we  are  near  the  border  of  Mexico,  and  lately  a  number  of  sheep 
have  been  imported  from  that  country.  Our  sheep  are  the  old  Merino 
stock  which  have  bred  down  for  two  hundred  years  and  are  now  being 
bred  up  by  being  crossed  with  tine  bucks.  The  sheep  that  come  from 
Mexico  produce  a  carpet  wool.  We  desire  to  have  a  specific  duty  upon 
that  carpet  wool.  The  present  duty  has  allowed  most  all  carpet  wools 
invoiced  at  less  than  13  cents  and  a  great  portion  at  nearly  5  cents. 

We  do  not  believe  that  that  was  a  fair  appraisement  of  the  values  of 
any  wools,  especially  Chinese  wool,  which  has  but  little  shrinkage. 
They  are  brought  in  at  from  5  to  15  cents  in  valuation,  and  shrink  less 
than  our  wools.  We  think  that  an  appraisement  of  5  cents — and  that 
would  only  give  $1.60  per  100  duty — is  hardly  any  protection  to  us. 
Those  wools  can  be  placed  in  the  Boston  market,  paying  all  costs, 
freight  and  everything,  at  no  greater  cost  than  1  cent  a  pound,  while  it 
costs  us  2^  cents  a  pound.  8o  we  pay  a  cent  and  a  half  more  than  they, 
and  they  only  pay  ll.OO  a  hundred  at  l.G  cents  a  pound,  and  to  put  the 
duty  so,  we  would  only  have  an  advantage  of  10  cents  a  hundred,  or 
one- tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  on  account  of  this  duty,  which  is  no  pro- 
tection to  the  wool  industry  of  New  Mexico. 

Now,  it  has  been  alluded  to  that  if  you  place  an  adequate  protection 
on  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  we  can  double  our  prod- 
uct in  a  given  time— Judge  Lawrence  says  four  years.  I  don't  think 
we  can  do  it  that  soon.  The  experience  is  that  a  ranchman  can 
double  his  herds  in  about  five  years.  The  fact  is,  he  can  put  them  on 
contract  that  they  will  be  doubled  in  that  time.  The  contractor  agrees 
to  take  the  flocks  and  return  double  the  number  to  the  owner  in  five 
years.  Except  in  Texas,  we  have  the  least  expense  in  caring  for  our 
herds.  They  run  at  large  over  the  public  domain,  under  the  care  of  a 
herder,  in  bunches  of  about  3,000  each.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  McKin- 
ley law,  however,  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  value  of  our  wools, 
they  have  been  placed  in  larger  herds. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  many  hands  does  it  require  to  take  charge  of  a 
herd  of  that  size! 

Mr.  Catron.  One  man  and  a  boy  will  herd  from  2,500  to  3,000  sheep. 
Since  they  have  put  them  in  herds  of  5,000  they  have  two  men  and  a 
boy  or  two  boys  and  a  man,  and,  in  addition,  two  or  three  dogs. 

Mr.  McMiLLlN.  What  does  the  labor  cost  i)er  month? 

Mr.  Cateon.  It  costs  about  $15  to  $18  a  month  for  each  hand  and 
then  the  man  who  hires  them. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  about  the  boy! 

Mr.  Oatbon.  He  is  the  same.  The  man  furnishes  all  the  rations  and 
supplies,  all  the  camp  equipage. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  would  be  the  total  cost  for  herding  one  of 
these  herds  of  sheep  t 
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Mr.  Catbon.  The  total  cost  for  a  herd  would  be  about  $1,200  to 
$1  300  a  year. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  large  would  such  a  herd  be? 

Mr.  Catbon.  That  would  be  about  the  cost  for  a  herd  of  3,000. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  mauy  pounds  of  wool  would  that  herd  yield  on 
an  average! 

Mr.  Catbon.  The  sheep  of  New  Mexico  yield  about  4f  pounds  to  the 


Mr.  McMiLLiN.  One  of  your  principal  difficulties  is  your  great  dis- 
tance from  markets? 

Mr.  Catbon.  That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  the  cost  in  freight? 

Mr.  Catbon.  The  freight  and  other  expenses  about  2^  cents  a  pound. 

The  effect  upon  wool  of  the  taking  off  of  proper  protection  is  to  reduce 
it  from  16  and  17  cents  in  price  to  6,  6,  and  7  cents.  Another  effect  is 
upon  the  value  of  the  sheep.  They  have  been  reduced  in  price  from 
$2.25  and  $3.50  per  head  down  to  75  and  80  cents  per  head. 


PERMANENT  TARIFF  WANTED. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JESSE  L.  M.  SMp!H,  OF  LATTOIT,  UTAH. 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1897. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  representing  a  great  number  of  sheep.  Until  yesterday  I  was 
the  only  man  here  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  attend  the  wool- 
growers'  conference,  and  I  have  felt  considerable  responsibility  on  me 
because  of  this.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  our  friend 
here  from  New  Mexico  has  said  in  regard  to  the  sheep  industry  of  New 
Mexico,  and  think  what  he  has  said  will  equally  apply  to  the  industry 
in  Utah,  from  where  I  come. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  desire  of  the  woolgrowers  generally  to  have 
a  tariff  fixed  that  will  be  changed  in  two  years  or  four  years  from  now. 
1  believe  the  general  feeling  among  the  Western  people  is  that  they 
should  have  something  that  will  remain  permanent,  so  that  they  will 
know  what  they  have  today  they  will  have  to-morrow,  and  so  they -can 
make  a  calculation  upon  their  business  that  will  not  be  overthrown  by 
a  change  in  the  tariff. 

I  am  not  able  to  speak  for  the  woolgrowers  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
because  I  believe  the  cost  of  producing  wool  east  of  that  river  is  more  than 
it  is  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  any  duty  or  any  rate 
of  tariff  that  you  fix  that  will  satisfy  the  woolgrowers  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi will  satisfy  those  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  cost  of  producing  wool  is  possibly  a  little  more  in  Utah  than  in 
New  Mexico,  if  the  gentleman  has  stated  his  figures  correctly,  and  I 
believe  what  would  apply  to  Utah  would  apply  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming  in  this  respect.  We  endeavor  to  pay  our  herders  fair  wages, 
an  average  of  probably  $30  a  month  and  their  board,  taking  the  men 
and  boys  together.  Now,  what  the  woolgrowers  of  the  West  want  is  a 
specific  duty.  The  general  feeling  is  opposed  to  any  ad  valorem  duty 
of  any  kind  and  we  would  rather,  if  there  is  a  tariff  of  8,  10,  or  12  cents 
put  on  wool,  that  it  would  mean  8  to  12  cents  than  to  open  up  holes 
through  which  wool  could  come  in  and  thereby  reduce  that  protection 
to  us. 
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The  woolgrowers  of  Utah  think  if  they  can  get  15  cents  a  pound  for 
their  wool  they  can  get  along  and  improve  their  flocks.  Any  thing  less 
would  be  inadequate  protection  to  them.  I  do  not  say  this  figure  will 
apply  to  the  people  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  because  I  believe  that 
the  cost  of  producing  wool  there  is  more  than  ours.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  believe  they  ought  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  can  you  get  now  for  your  wool  I 

Mr.  Smith.  The  average  price  around  Utah  is  something  like  7  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  at  the  last  spring  clip! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  shear  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  your  stock  of  wool  now ;  in  the  hands  of  farm- 
ers or  dealers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 

Mr.  Turner.  Or  is  it  in  the  factories! 

Mr.  Smith.  Considerable  is  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  yet. 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  much! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  proportion! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know.  Quite  a  number  have  told  me  they  had 
their  clip  on  hand  and  unable  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  no  money  in  it  at  all  at  7  cents,  is  there! 

Mr*  Smith.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  money  in  it  in  Utah  at  that  figure. 
In  fact,  a  majority  of  the  woolgrowers  have  been  losing  money  for  the 
last  few  years.  They  have  been  holding  on  hoping  that  something 
would  be  done  to  restore  prosperity  to  their  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  Utah  wool,  which  you  say  was  worth  7  cents  at 
the  spring  clip,  is  worth  about  11  cents  in  Boston! 

Mr.  Smith.  About  10  cents.  It  costs  about  3  cents  freight  and  com- 
mission and  other  expenses  by  the  time  you  get  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  that  duty  would  artificially  put  up  the  price  12  cents, 
would  it  benefit  the  producers  as  much  as  the  dealers! 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  this  time — as  to  the  last  clip  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  no;  they  would  get  a  portion  of  it.  Those  who 
have  their  wools  in  the  hands  of  men— of  commission  men — it  would 
possibly  help  to  some  extent,  if  they  did  not  dispose  of  it  before  they 
could  receive  the  benefit  of  it.  A  considerable  part  of  our  wool  has 
been  sold  direct. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  say  some  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 
Supposing  the  price  had  been  7  cents  and  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  elected, 
how  much  would  be  in  the  hands  of  producers! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Don't  you  think  the  revival  of  all  industries  which 
would  have  resulted  if  Bryan  had  been  elected,  would  have  made  all 
things  rise  in  price! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  stated  that  a  duty  of  adequate  protection  to 
Eaistem  producers  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Western  producers. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  base  that  on  the  fact  that  the  diflference  in 
cost  in  producing  wool  in  the  East  and  producing  it  in  the  West  is 
overcome  by  the  diflference  in  cost  of  transportation,  or  do  you  attrib- 
ute it  to  any  other  condition  in  the  production  of  wool! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  we  can  raise  wool  and  pay  the  transportation 
to  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  still  raise  it  cheaper  than  the  Eastern 
people  can. 
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Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  think  they  are  doomed  to  go  under  in  competition 
with  your  people! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  committed  to  the  scheme  of  Judge  Lawrence, 
president  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association? 

Mr.  Smith,  i^ot  in  all  respects.  I  am  opposed  to  a  double  duty  on 
skirted  wool  and  to  the  addition  of  1  cent  a  year  until  a  maximum  of 
15  cents  is  reached. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Your  wool  now  sells  at  about  7  cents! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  in  favor  of  something  that  will  bring  our 
wool  to  15  cents  a  pound.    I  think  that  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  want  about  8  cents,  then,  of  the  tax  added 
to  your  price. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Something  was  said  about  moths  injuring  wool. 
How  much  of  a  trouble  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  wool  dealers  can  tell  yea 
more  than  I  can  about  that.  What  I  have  reference  to  is,  we  want  a 
protectivebenefit  of  8  cents.  I  do  not  claim  8  cents  a  pound  would 
give  us  that  benefit.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  would  or 
not,  but  if  it  would,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Western  woolgrower. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  8  cents  protection  would  not  mean  8  cents 
more  to  us  in  our  price,  but  that  it  would  only  mean  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6  cents. 


NOILS  AND  WASTE. 
STATEMENT  OF  WILSOIT  H.  BROWN,  OF  PHUADELPHLL 

Wednesday,  January  6*,  1897. 

Mr.  Brown  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  you  to-day  as  a  manufacturer,  representing  certain  man- 
ufacturers engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  woolen  goods  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  We  do  not  come  here  to  antagonize  the  wool  men  nor  to 
antagonize  any  other  interest,  but  we  felt  that  it  was  our  duty,  in  the 
protection  of  our  interest  and  the  protection  of  our  men,  who  depend 
on  us  as  employees,  to  appear  here  and  give  you  our  ideas  as  to  the 
duty  that  should  be  placed  on  noils  and  waste  to  enable  us  to  compete 
with  other  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

In  1890  the  tariff  was  placed  at  30  cents  a  pound,  which  was  practi- 
cally prohibitory.  That  item  in  1800  included  noils  and  wastes,  shoddy, 
and  everything  of  that  description.  You  have  heard  to-day  what 
worsted-top  is;  you  are  probably  familiar  with  worsted  and  noil,  and 
know  that  noil  is  a  by-product  of  a  worsted  manufacture.  It  is  the 
short  wool  out  of  the  fleece  in  the  making  of  that  top  which  the  manu- 
facturer of  worsted  yarn  can  not  use,  which  noil  cames  to  the  woolen 
n)anufacturer  to  work  into  fabrics  for  sale.  We  have  different  machinery 
from  the  worsted  menj  some  wools  they  use  we  can  not  use.  This 
by-product  we  can  use. 

If  you  pass  a  bill  providing  a  duty  similar  to  that  of  1890  you  will 
place  us  at  a  great  disadvantage  to  go  out  into  the  market  and  com- 
pete with  these  worsted  mauufac^turers.  A  worsted  fabric  has  gener- 
ally been  accepted  as  being  preferable  to  a  wool  fabric.  You  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  difference  in  the  fabrics.  If  there  is  a  prohibitory 
duty  placed  upon  noils  and  waste,  wliich  are  ])ractically,  or  to  a  certain 
extent,  raw  material,  you  put  us  in  the  position  of  having  our  goods  so 
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near  tne  price  of  worsted  that  in  tlie  purchase  of  them  our  floods  will 
be  discriminated  against.  The  people  won't  see  the  value.  Gentlemen 
contend  that  noils  are  actually  wool.  They  are  shoddy  wool,  it  is  true, 
bat  they  are  wool,  and  we  are  compelled  to  use  it.  It  will  place  us  in 
the  position  of  being  discriminated  against,  because  any  man  who  went 
to  buy  and  had  offered  him  two  pieces  of  goods,  one  of  wool  and  one  of 
worsted,  if  the  prices  were  about  the  same,  would.pick  out  the  worsted. 

We  have  prepared  a  i)etition,  which  we  want  to  present,  embodying 
oui'  ideas  of  what  shall  bo  placed  on  noils  and  waste. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  anything  about  shoddy! 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  a  little. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  handle  it  or  use  it  in  your  business! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  sometimes  use  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Isn't  there  a  greater  amount  of  waste  in  the  cloth  by 
the  use  of  your  wool ! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  because  the  fibers  in  it  are  much  shorter. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  they  drop  out  and  fall  away! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  had  an  idea  that  you  still  used  a  sort  of  carbonizing 
process.    I  s  th  at  true  ! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  that  involve  further  waste! 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  used  for! 

Mr.  Turner.  I  know  it  is  a  part  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  process  of  carbonizing  is  the  treatment  of  the  fab- 
ric composed  partially  of  wool  and  partially  of  cotton  to  kill  the  cot- 
ton and  leave  the  wool  by  itself. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  loss  of  what  is  called  shoddy  commercially,  isn't  it! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  that  produces  a  shoddy.  The  loss  in  that 
won't  be  any  greater  than  a  shoddy  manufactured  direct  from  the  rag. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  that  article  of  shoddy  which  has  been  treated  in 
that  way  involves  a  greater  loss  than  the  use  of  scoured  wool! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  A  much  larger  loss! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  that! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  difference,  I  should  say,  would  amount  to  about  7  to 
8  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  believe  some  gentlemen  who  preceded  you  said  it 
was  about  like  scoured  wool.  What  about  the  shoddy  when  thus 
treated  not  being  a  healthy  kind  of  material  to  make  clothing  for  the 
poorer  classes! 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  all  disinfected.  Some  of  the  finest  broadcloths  are 
made  of  shoddy.    In  some  dress  suits  the  chief  component  is  shoddy. 

I  am  proposing,  in  our  petition  here,  a  tariff  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound 
on  noils,  wool,  and  waste. 

Mr.  Brown  read  the  following  petition: 

The  undersigned,  woolen  spinuers  and  mannfactnrers,  appeal  to  yon^  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  tariff  bill,  for  the  proper  and  sufficient  protection  of  their  interests, 
l^nd  respectfnlljr  call  your  attention  to  the  discrimination  against  our  interests,  and 
through  ns  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  workmen. 

In  paragraph  388,  Schedule  K,  tariff'  of  1890,  there  is  a  prohibitory  duty  placed 
upon  the  material  chiefly  used  by  us  and  produced  by  the  spinner  of  worsted  yarns. 
This  plaoes  the  spinner  and  manufacturer  of  worsted  in  a  position  to  exclude  U9 
from  oompetitiQa  with  them  in  our  market. 
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We  respectfully  ask  that,  in  consideration  of  this  tariff,  the  duty  upon  noils  and 
yam  waste  be  not  made  higher  than  that  on  the  unwashed  wool  from  which  they 
come. 

On  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  and  ring  waste,  not  over  double  that 
of  the  unwashed  wool  from  which  it  comes. 

Gametted  waste,  carbonized  noils,  carbonized  waste,  all  wastes  and  noils  that 
have  been  changed  from  their  original  conditions,  to  be  made  not  over  three  times 
the  duty  ou  unwashed  wool. 

Thk  Leicester  Mills  Company  and  48  others. 


SKIRTED  WOOLS. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JGHIT  EIDGEWAY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wednesday,  January  6j  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  here  to  speak 
a  few  words  in  behalf  of  a  man  never  mentioned  at  all  to-day. 
Of  course  he  is  a  workingman  and  does  not  cat  much  of  a  figure.  I 
would  make  a  few  remarks  upon  skirted  wools  and  the  effect  it  has 
upon  wool  sorters  who  have  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  sorting.  The 
chairman  this  morning  stated  that  the  imports  of  Australian  wool  to 
this  country  during  the  past  year  would  amount  to  about  8,000,0i»0 
pounds.  1  have  seen  the  day  when  every  pound  of  that  wool  would 
have  been  sorted  out.  It  is  a  question  now  as  to  the  amount  of 
Australian  wool  that  is  sorted.  The  question  would  arise  between  the 
skirted  wools.  I  have  seen  in  more  than  one  mill  during  this  past 
term  thousands  of  bales  of  skirted  Australian  wool  brought  to  the 
track,  then  to  the  wool  washer,  and  it  never  cost  a  mill  as  for  as  sort- 
ing was  concerned.  This  is  not  in  one  mill  alone.  I  have  experienced 
it  in  two  mills  personally  in  the  four  years.  What  kind  of  protection 
is  that  to  a  workingman?  To  morrow  you  will  have  these  manufac- 
turers come  here.  There  are  several  in  the  room  now.  I  have  worked 
for  them  and  they  know  me.  They  will  come  here  to-morrow  and  they 
will  ask  for  their  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  affording 
skilled  labor  in  Australia  work.  Their  own  employees  are  walking  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  some  of  them  actuall}"^  want- 
ing for  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  this  clause  comes  up,  gentlemen, 
I  sincerely  trust  you  will  give  it  mature  consideration  and  try  to  do  a 
little  for  the  workingman  as  well  as  benefiting  the  manufacturer  and 
dealer. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  do  you  want  it  to  be! 

Mr.  KiDGEWAY.  That  is  a  question  for  you  to  decide.  I  want  you  to 
make  it  so  we  can  work. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Would  you  prevent  the  Australians  from  skirting 
their  wools! 

Mr.  IliDGEWAY.  I  would. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Do  you  want  a  prohibitory  duty  on  Australian  wool! 

Mr.  RiDGEWAY.  I  should  if  it  is  being  manipulated. 

Mr.  Tawney.  When  did  this  condition  you  have  described  in  Phila- 
delphia begin— since  1893  or  1894! 

Mr.  RiDGEWAY.  They  have  suffered  more  since  1893.  I  have  had  an 
experience  of  thirty-one  years  in  this  country  as  a  wool  sorter,  working 
from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Milwaukee,  and  I  worked  in  the  majority  of 
the  good  mills  in  this  country.  In  that  thirty-one  years  of  experience 
I  have  never  seen  men  of  my  craft  suffer  and  lose  as  much  time  as  they 
have  done  these  past  three  years. 
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3fr.  Wheeler.  Oombiug  mills  or  wool  mills  f 

Mr.  fiiDGBWAY.  Combing  mills. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  All  classes  have  pufiered  during  this  time,  have  they 
notf 

Mr.  RiDGEWAY.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  attribute  all  the  suffering  to  the 
sorting  of  Australian  wools. 


SKIRTED  AND  UNSKIRTED  WOOL. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  M.  HALL,  OF  CADIZ,  OHIO. 

Wednesday,  January  tf,  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  supiK)se  I  come 
from  a  county  in  that  part  of  Ohio  that  produces  more  wool  to  the  acre 
than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  I  suppose,  leaving  out  western 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  almost  contiguous  to  us  oeing  just  across  the 
Ohio  Biver,  our  section  produces  the  highest-priced  wool.  I  appear 
here  both  as  a  woolgrower  and  a  wool  buyer.  I  am  both,  and  pretty 
largely  both.  I  do  not  come  here  as  an  expert,  but  after  an  experience 
of  thirty  years  in  buying  wools  I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
wools  of  my  country. 

We  called  a  meeting  on  last  Saturday  in  our  county.  It  was  adver- 
tised through  the  county  press  and  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
an  expression  of  the  woolgrowers.  The  meeting  was  a  nonpartisian 
meeting,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  we  had  a  great  many  Democrats  at  that 
meeting  who  took  an  active  part  in  it.  There  were  expressions  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  have. 

We  considered  at  what  rate  of  duty  we  could  aftbrd  to  grow  this  kind 
of  wool.  I  have  differed  with  Judge  Lawrence.  The  farmers  of  that 
vicinity  want  a  bill  framed  a  little  upon  the  line  suggested  by  Mr. 
Smith.  We  want  rest  awhile  and  not  turmoil,  and  we  hope  this  com- 
mittee will  give  us  a  bill  that  will  not  be  a  selfish  bill.  Make  it  as 
nearly  unselfish  as  you  can,  but  above  all  one  that  will  stand. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Judge  Lawrence  as  to  skirting  wool. 
I  would  like  to  have  something  added  like  this.  I  do  not  believe  you 
have  got  just  at  a  proper  understanding  in  regard  to  the  difference  of 
the  real  value  between  skirted  wool  and  unskirted  wool.  The  manu- 
facturer will  make  that  just  as  little  as  possible.  I  say  I  come  here  as 
a  person  wanting  a  conservative  bill,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  get  a  little  more  light  upon  that  subject;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  skirted  and  unskirted  wool.  I  don't  think 
my  friend  got  about  that  matter  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  tried  to. 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  from  his  standpoint,  perhaps,  he  did.  I  expect  he 
is  meaning  to  be  as  fair  as  I  am;  but  I  would  like  this  committee  to 
get  a  little  more  exact  information  upon  that  subject.  If  what  I  say  is 
true,  then  I  should  think  there  should  be  a  little  additional  duty  put 
upon  that  foreign  wool  known  as  skirted  wool — a  very  slight  amount — 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  skirted  and  unskirted  in  this  market. 
1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  unfair  in  that  proposition. 

I  believe  I  would  indorse  the  balance  of  what  Judge  Lawrence 
proposed. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  WHTTMAV,  OF  BOSTOH,  TBEASUBEE 
OF  THE  AELIEGTOE  W0E8TED  MILLS. 

Thursday,  January  7, 1897. 

Mr.  Whitman  said :  Before  coming  here  the  matter  of  skirting  wools 
was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  while  I  had  some  knowledge,  gained 
from  experience,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  speak  (to  th« 
woolgrowers  more  particularly)  with  accuracy,  so  I  made  very  careful 
investigation,  and  I  have  here  two  or  three  tables  which  I  will  simply 
explain  and  leave  with  the  committee. 

The  first  is  as  to  the  amount  of  these  skirts.  I  will  further  say  that 
we  use  these  Australian  wools  very  largely — a  great  many  million  pounds 
a  year 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Arlington 
Worsted  Mills,  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Whitman.  All  of  the  Australian  wools  that  we  use  are  skirted 
wools;  some  of  them  are  bought  in  the  country  where  produced  and 
some  of  them  are  bought  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world,  such 
as  London.  I  went  over  the  catalogue  of  the  public  sales  in  Melbourne 
which  are  published  in  the  Australian  wool  circular  for  the  season  of 
1895-96,  and  out  of  3,967  bales  of  Victoria  wool  there  were  411  bales 
of  rejection,  equivalent  to  10.4  per  cent.  The  rejection  varied  in  the 
different  clips  from  4J  to  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  rejections! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  mean  what  was  taken  off  in  skirts,  locks,  bellies, 
etc.  Those  are  the  technical  terms  used.  Out  of  4,434  bales  of  Sid- 
ney wools  there  were  474  bales  of  rejection — an  average  of  10.4  per 
cent.  In  this  paper  which  I  shall  leave  I  give  the  marks  of  the  differ- 
ent clips,  so  if  any  doubter  wishes  to  verify  the  statement  it  can  be 
done.  These  rejections  are  sold  for  about  one-half  the  value  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  fleece. 

To  determine  how  much  less  the  skirted  fleece  would  shrink  because 
of  these  rejections  I  have  made  the  table  which  I  have  marked  Table 
A.  This  table  has  estimated  shrinkage  of  unskirted  Australian  wools, 
based  upon  an  established  shrinkage  of  skirted  wools.  Now,  take  a 
wool  beginning  with  a  shrinkage  of  50  jier  cent  and  going  up  to  60  per 
cent,  estimating  the  difference  in  shrinking  between  the  skirted  fleece 
and  the  rejection,  in  some  cases  calculating  it  at  a  difference  of  10  per 
cent  and  in  some  cases  higher  than  20  per  cent,  and  the  lesson  which 
1  draw  from  this  table,  which  I  will  leave  with  the  committee,  is  this: 
That  the  diminished  shrinkage,  because  of  this  process  of  skirting 
which  is  carried  on  in  Australia,  amounts  to  not  over  2J  per  cent. 
That  is  the  difference  in  shrinkage.  Then  I  have  made  another  table, 
which  is  marked  Table  A  A,  trying  to  ascertain  how  much  the  value  of 
the  skirted  fleece  was  increased  by  reason  of  these  rejections,  beginning 
with  wool  costing  12  cents  a  pound  in  Australia  aud  going  up  to  20 
cents  a  pound.  The  lesson  that  I  draw  upon  this  table  is  that  the 
increase  of  the  value  of  the  skirted  fleece,  by  reason  of  these  rejections 
being  sold  at  one-half  less,  is  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  original 
cost,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  tables  are  accurate. 

My  experience  is  that  skirting  is  not  quite  so  thoroughly  done  now 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  that  arises  from  this  fact:  That  the 
growers  of  the  wool  have  found  that  the  skirting  process  has  been  car- 
ried rather  beyond  the  pay  they  ^et  for  it.    Of  course,  this  increased 
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price  is  paid  for  by  the  buyer.  Take  one  case,  to  explain  what  I  mean: 
Supposing,  in  the  case  of  the  20* cent  wool,  if  it  was  skirted  10  per 
cent  it  would  be  equivalent  to  paying  19  cents  for  it  in  its  original 
state.  Instead  of  paying  19  cents  for  it  now,  in  its  original  state,  he 
pays  an  additional  cent  because  it  is  skirted.  This  skirting  was  origi- 
Dally  begun  because  of  the  Australian  burr,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  Australia  from  South  America,  and  it  was  to  take  out  the 
hurry  parts  of  the  fleece.  That  was  the  origin;  and  then  later  it  was 
done  to  make  the  wool  more  uniform  and  more  sightly,  in  order  that  this 
defective  wool  would  not  govern  the  price  of  the  whole  bale. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  manufacture  woolens  or  worsteds! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Worsted. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  not  well  posted,  but  if  I  understand,  the  difference 
between  what  we  call  woolens  and  worsteds  has  its  orign  in  the  method 
of  treating  the  wool  before  it  is  spun  into  thread,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  class  of  wools  do  you  use  mostly  in  worsteds! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Do  you  mean  what  class  our  mill  uses  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Manufacturers  generally. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  greater  part  of  the  wool  is  what  is  known  as 
combing  wool,  but  it  embraces  all  classes  above  a  carpet  wool. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  except  carpet  wool  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  do  not  call  them  carpet  wools,  but  worsteds  are 
made  out  of  carpet  wools;  that  is,  the  term  worsted  is  applied  to  a 
carpet  yam,  just  as  to  a  worsted  yarn. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your  statement,  but 
have  you  indicated  any  rate  of  duty  that  you  desire  on  wool,  woolen 
fabrics,  and  worsteds! 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir.  I  was  only  asked  by  the  chairman  to  explain 
in  reference  to  skirted  wools. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  your  views  about 
what  the  schedule  should  be,  if  you  have  views  on  the  subject.  You 
are  the  treasurer  of  a  large  woolen  mill,  1  believe! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes.    I  have  no  views  to  express. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Either  as  to  the  duty  on  wool  or  as  to  the  compensatory 
or  protective  duty  to  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  expect  as  a  manufacturer  to  be  compensated 
for  any  duty  that  may  be  placed  upon  wool. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  But  you  can  not  give  any  rate  or  suggest  any  figures 
from  your  experience  as  to  what  would  be  good  advice  to  the  committee 
on  the  subject! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  none  to  make  at  this  moment.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  questioned  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  These  gentlemen  are  here  to  try  to  arrange  a  satisfac- 
tory tariff,  and  a  man  of  your  large  experience  ought  to  be  able  to  advise 
them  if  you  were  so  disposed.    You  are  not  so  disposed,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  feel  just  at  this  moment  that  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  this  committee  such  advice  in  reference  to  a  duty  on  wool 
as  would  really  be  of  any  service  to  them. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  If  I  may  press  the  inquiry  a  little  further — if  it  is  dis- 
agreeable to  you  I  will  be  glad  to  withdraw  it — is  not  the  reason  of  your 
reticence  the  fact  that  you  want  to  confer  with  other  interests  involved 
in  this  matter,  and  arrange  this  business  outside  of  the  committee! 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  expect  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  You  are  simply  waiting,  and  willing  to  take  whatever 
comes! 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  as  a  manufactarer  I  am  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion; that  it  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  direct  this  committee  in 
reference  to  a  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  Suppose  you  say  advise  this  committee,  instead  of 
direct. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  change  the  word  to  advise,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee makes  up  its  mind  in  reference  to  a  rate  it  will  impose  upon  wool 
I  would  be  glad  to  render  any  service  I  may  be  able  to  render  to  arrange 
tbe  goods  schedule  in  conformity  to  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  those  of  us  who  can  not  be  at  this  conference  may 
not  have  the  benefit  of  your  valuable  advice. 

Mr.  Whitman.  1  can  not  fix  the  rate  for  an  industry  in  which  I  am 
not  engaged.  I  can  not  advise  publicly  in  reference  to  an  industry 
in  which  I  am  not  engaged.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  woolgrowing. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  have  been  a  wool  manufacturer,  and  they  are 
associated  under  the  present  arrangement,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  you  could  not  advise  publicly.  Why  do  you 
say  publicly! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Because  I  think  a  man  can  entertain  all  kinds  of 
views  preparatory  to  finally  making  up  his  mind,  and  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  express  publicly  any  views  until  he  has  absolutely  made  up  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  have  not  made  up  your  mindf 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  A  woolgrower  desires  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Hall.  In  making  the  statement  that  skirted  wool  has  been 
increased  in  price  1  cent  per  pound  more  by  that  you  say  you  base 
that  on  two  prices — 20-cent  and  10  cent  wool.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  proportions  were  not  the  same  that  would  hardly  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case.  I  would  like  to  know  what  proportions  those  were — 
what  proportion  wjis  20-cent  wool  and  what  for  low-priced  woolf 

Mr,  Whitman.  I  began  with  wool  at  12  cents  a  pound.  The  first 
demonstration  is  with  skirt  rejections  of  5  per  cent.  The  second  is  16- 
cent  wool,  the  third  18,  and  the  fourth  20  cent  wool.  This  table  shows 
that  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting  from  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  to  1.2  cents,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  I  pur- 
sued the  same  method  in  wool  costing  16  cents.  This  table  shows  that 
skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting  from  1.4  cents  to  1.6 
cents,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  I  have  pursued  the  same  method 
with  wools  costing  18  cents  per  pound.  This  table  shows  that  the 
skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting  from  0.25  of  a 
cent  per  pound  to  1.8,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  The^next 
(table  B  B),  shows  that  the  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by 
skirting  from  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  2  cents  per  pound,  an 
average  of  about  5  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few 
wools  skirted  to  such  an  extent  as  20  per  cent. 

Mr,  Whitman's  tables  are  as  follows: 

Table  A. 

Estimated  shrinkage  of  unskirted  Australian  woolst  based  upon  established  shrinkapcsof 

skirted  wools. 

60  PER  CENT  SHRINKAGE.  p^,  ^„t, 

96  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  50  per  cent  shrinkage 47| 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 3 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 50^ 
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Per  cent. 

90  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  50  per  cent  shrinkaKe 45 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  60  per  cent  sbrinkago 6 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 51 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  50  per  cent  slirinkage 40 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  bO  per  cent  sbrinKage 13 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 53 

M)  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  50  per  cent  shrinkage 40 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  cent  Hhrinkage 13 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 53 

This  table  shows  that  the  unskirted  wools  shrink  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to 
3  x>er  cent  more  than  the  skirted. 

Tablk  B. 

52  PER  CENT  SHRINKAGE. 

Percent. 

96  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  52  per  cent  shrinkage : 49. 40 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 3 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 52. 40 

90  ponnds  skirted  wool,  at  52  per  cent  shrinkage 46. 80 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 6 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 52. 80 

80  ponnds  skirted  wool,  at  52  per  cent  shrinkage 41. 60 

20  ])ounds  skirt  rejections,  at  tiO  per  cent  shrinkage 12 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 53. 60 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at52  per  cent  shrinkage 41. 60 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  rent  sbrinkage 13 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 54. 60 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  52  per  cent  shrinkage 41. 60 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  per  cent  shrinkage 14 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 55. 60 

This  table  sh<iw8  that  tho  unskirted  wools  shrink  from  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
^  3.6  per  cent  more  than  the  skirted. 

Table  C. 

56  PER  CENT  SHHINKAGE. 

Per  cent. 

^  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  56  per  cent  shrinkage 53. 20 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  cent  shrinkage 3. 25 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 45 

^  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  56  per  cent  shrinkage 50. 40 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  cent  shrinkage 6. 50 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 56. 90 

80  ponnds  skirted  wool,  at  56  per  cent  sbrinkage 44. 80 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  cent  slirinkage 13 

Total  shrinkage  of  unBklrted  wool 57.80 
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Ptfceat 
..  44.1 
20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  per  cent  shrinkage 14 

Total  shrinkage  of  nnskirted  wool 58. 80 


80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  56  per  cent  shrinkage 44. 80 

b  70  per  cent  shrixika 


80  pounds  Hkirted  wool,  at  56  per  cent  shrinkage 
2o  pounds  skirt  rejection.s,  at  75  per  cent  shrinkf 


44.80 

age 15 

Total  shrinkage  of  nnskirted  wool 59. 80 

This  shows  that  the  nnskirted  wools  shrink  from  forty-ftve  one-hundredths  of  1 
per  cent  to  3.8  per  cent  more  than  tlie  skirted. 

Table  1). 

eo  PER  CENT  SHRINK  AGE. 

Per  cent. 

95  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 57 

6  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  por  cent  shrinkage 3J 

Total  shrinkage  of  nnskirted  wool 60^ 

90  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  00  per  cent  shrinka^re 54 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  per  cent  shrinkage 7 

Total  shrinkage  of  nnskirted  wool 61 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  60  per  <*ent  shrinkage 48 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  per  cent  shrinkage 14 

Total  shrinkage  of  nnskirted  wool 62 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 48 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  75  per  cent  shrinkage 15 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 63 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 48 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  80  per  cent  shrinkage 16 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 64 

This  shows  that  the  unskirted  wools  shrink  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent  more  than  the  skirted. 

Table  A  A. 

Eatimated  increase  of  price  of  skirted  Australian  fleece  voools,  by  reason  of  the  slirted 
rejections  selling  at  one-half  the  value  of  the  skirted  fleece. 

WOOL  COSTING  12  CENTS  A  POUND  AT  PLACE  OF  PURCHASE. 

95  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  12  cents $11. 40 

Spounds  skirt  rejections, at  6  cents 30 

n.70 
$11.70  =  11.70  cents  per  pound. 

90  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  12  cents 10.80 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  6  cents 60 

n.40 

$11.40  =  11.40  cents  per  pound. 

80  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  12  cents 9. 60 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  6  cents 1.20 

10.80 
$10.80=10.80  cents  per  pound. 

This  tahle  shows  that  the  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting 
from  three-tenths  of  1  cent  to  1.2  cents,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent. 
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Table  B  B. 

WOOL  COSTING  16  CENTS  A  POUND  AT  PLACB  OF  PURCHASK 

96  poasde  skirted  fleece,.at  16  cents $15. 20 

5poand8  skirt  rejections,  at  8  cents 40 

15.60 
$15.60=15.60  cents  per  ponnd. 

90  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  16  cents 14.40 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  8  cents 80 

15.20 
$15.20=15.20  cents  per  pound. 

80  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  16  cents 12. 80 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  8  cents 1.60 

14.40 
$14.40= 14.40  cents  per  ponnd. 

This  table  shows  that  the  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting 
from  four- tenths  of  1  cent  to  1.6  cents,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent. 

Table  C  C. 

WOOL  COSTING  18  CSNTS  A  POUND  AT  PLACE  OP  PURCHASE. 

95  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  18  cents $17.10 

Spounds  skirt  rejections,  at  9  cents « 45 

17.56 
$17.65=17.55  cents  per  pound. 

90  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  18  cents 16.20 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  9  cents 90 

17.10 
$17. 10 = 17. 10  cents  per  pound. 

80  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  18  cents 14.40 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  9  cents 1. 80 

16.20 
$16.20=16.20  cents  per  pound. 

This  table  shows  that  the  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting 
from  forty-five  one-hundred ths  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  1.8  cents,  an  average  of  about 
5  per  cent. 

Table  D  D. 

WOOL  COSTING  20  CENTS  A  POUND  AT  PLACE  OF  PURCHASE. 

96  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  20  cents $19. 00 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  10  cents 50 

19.50 
$19.50=19.50  cents  per  pound. 

90  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  20  cents 18. 00 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  10  cents 1. 00 

19.00 
$19=19  cents  per  ponnd. 

80  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  20  cents 16.00 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  10  cents 2.00 

18.00 
$18=18  cents  per  ponnd. 

This  table  shows  that  the  skirted  fleece  has  been  increaseil  in  value  by  skirting  from 
one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  2  cents  per  pound,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent. 
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Table  Bhawing  j^oportion  of  skirts  taken  from  skirted  wools, 
VICTORIA. 


Marks. 

Total 
clip. 

Bales. 
600 
421 
119 
613 
341 
99 
1,079 
695 

Locks,  skirts, 
and  bellies. 

Boramhll. .  ....*...• .......•■.•..••. ......•>•• >>•»• 

Bales. 
26 

29 
10 
92 
18 
14 
149 
73 

PereenL 
4.5 

Ingleby   .     .  .               

6.9 

BiiD^bert 

8.4 

Austiii  Borri  Yallock 

16 

Monnt  Stiirii'iM)n                                     ........   .......   ........-..,.....^1-^- 

5l2 

H.W.S 

14.2 

H.  &,C.  D.  Wallwalla 

13.8 

L  M.  P.  Nerrin  Nerrln 

10.5 

Total 

3,967 

411 

10.4 

Fleeces  sold  from  7d.  to  lOd.  per  ponnd;  locks,  skirts,  and  bellies  sold  from  3d.  to  5d.  per  pound. 

TASMANIA. 


Cranbrook  . 
D 

Total 


105 


11 


17.1 
16 


16.2 


Fleeces  sold  from  9d.  to  9^ ;  sicirts  sold  from  3d.  to  6<l. 

SYDNEY. 


A.  L.  8.  N.  Cffnonbar 

H.&;Co.  Wellboodongab  . 
Amos  Tulloona 


Total I    4,434 


Fleeces  sold  fh>m  6id.  to  9id. ;  skirts  sold  fVom  3d.  to  5d. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN. 


Fleece 

Bellies  and  pieces. 

Total 


Pounds.    Price. 


59.300 
5.800 


66,100 


Penes. 


Bellies  and  pieces.  8.8  per  cent. 

By  bellies  and  pieces  is  meant  locks,  skirts,  and  bellies. 

The  figures  with  refereDce  to  the  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  Sydney  wools  are  taken 
from  ''The  Australian  Wool  Circular,"  containing  the  catalogues  of  the  Australian 
wool  sales  held  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria  during  the  season 
of  1895^96. 

The  figures  in  reference  to  South  American  wool  are  taken  from  "The  History  and 
Present  State  of  the  Sheep-Breeding  Industry  in  the  Argentine  Republic,"  by  Her- 
bert Gibson,  published  in  Buenos  Ayres,  1893. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  CALIPORinA  DELEOATIOH. 

California  is  largely  interested  in  the  sheep  business.  To  illustrate 
the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  tariff"  on  wool,  we  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that  in  one  county  (which  we  believe  to  be 
a  fair  example)  the  number  of  sheep  in  1892  was  215,123  head,  while 
in  1896  the  number  is  127,907  head.  Hundreds  of  ranches  heretofore 
devoted  to  sheep  business  are  unoccupied  and  abandoned. 

Wool  sold  in  1892  for  19  to  22  cents  per  pound;  since  the  change  in 
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the  tariff  wool  has  sold  for  6  to  11  cents  per  pound.  Much  of  the  clip 
could  not  be  sold  at  these  figures. 

From  conversation  had  with  persons  engaged  in  this  business  we  are 
satisfied  that  but  for  the  hope  that  the  former  tariff  would  be  restored, 
neai'ly,  if  not  all,  would  go  out  of  the  business. 

We  ask  the  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1890  on  wool.        ^ 


MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  CALIFORHIA  WOOL  ASSOCIATIOH. 

^  San  Fbancisco,  Cal.,  Dece^nher  28^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  and  careful  consideration  to  the  follow- 
ing facts  concerning  the  wool  industry :  The  decrease  in  the  clip  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1895  was  enormous,  and  for  1896  will  be  yet 
more  disastrous.  In  addition  to  this  enormous  falling  off  in  production, 
prices  have  fallen  so  low  that  it  no  longer  pays  the  cost  of  growing. 
In  many  instances  in  our  State  during  the  past  two  years,  well-known 
woolgrowers  have  offered  their  fall  clip  of  wool  to  anyone  who  would 
shear  and  take  it  away,  because  the  expenses  of  shearing  and  market- 
ing were  greater  than  its  value,  thus  showing  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  wool  industry.  Owing  to  this  serious  condition  of  affairs  the 
Cahfornia  wool  clip  will  show  a  loss  for  1896  of  fully  6,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  decline  in  the  value  of  sheep  has  been  about  70  per  cent. 

Prices  of  spring  California  wool  before  the  Wilson  tariff  ranged  from 
12  to  22  cents;  now  range  from  4  to  12  cents;  fall  California  wool  before 
the  Wilson  tariff  ranged  from  7  to  15  cents ;  now  range  from  2  to  9  cents ; 
scoured  wool  before  the  Wilson  tariff  ranged  from  30  to  55  cents;  now 
range  from  12  to  30  cents. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  have  also  suffered 
greatly.  Our  domestic  manufacturers  can  not  successfully  compete 
with  the  low  wages  paid  labor  in  foreign  countries.  Wages  in  England 
are  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France  and  Germany 
still  lower. 

Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  a  manufacturing  nation.  The  wages  are 
absurdly  low,  being  from  38  cents  a  day  for  their  best  operators  down 
to  3  cents  and  5  cents  for  unskilled  labor. 

The  immense  importations  of  wool,  shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  have  lessened 
the  demand  for  raw  material,  labor,  and  manufactured  product,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of 
this  has  been  to  enforce  idleness,  and  to  stop  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
woolen  machinery  in  the  United  States  within  the  past  year.  There 
are  in  the  State  of  California  alone  seven  scouring  mills,  employing 
from  400  to  500  hands,  which  have  been  very  disastrously  affected  by 
the  enormous  importations  of  scoured  wool  from  foreign  countries. 

A  thorough  protective  tariff  for  both  wool  and  woolens,  with  specific 
and  not  ad  valorem  duty  for  wool,  and  a  combined  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duty  for  goods,  neither  to  be  less  than  the  McKinley  tariff, 
will  insure  reasonable  prosperity  for  our  whole  country. 

I.  E.  Hall, 

A.  C.   SOHUSINGER, 
M.   S.  KOSHLAND, 

Oommittee. 
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STATEMEFT  SUBMITTED  BT  HOH.  L.  DAVFOBD,  A  BEPKESEHTATIVE 
EBOH  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  llj  1897. 
GomnTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means  : 

My  apology  for  appearing  before  you  is  the  fact,  mainly,  that  I  repre- 
sent a  district  in  eastern  Ohio  comprising  five  counties,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1890  of  a  little  over  135,000  i)eople.  The  population  was  nearly 
two-thirds  of  it  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  generally  small  farm- 
ing. In  1891  we  had  on  our  farms  in  this  district  513,500  head  of  sheep, 
producing  2,798,151  i)ound8  of  wool,  bringing  the  farmers  in  their  barns 
and  wool  houses  $895,406.  These  values  are  taken  mainly  from  the 
returns  of  assessors.  In  1896  our  sheep  numbered  273,495,  a  loss  of 
240,000  sheep  in  five  years.  We  produced  1,481,541  pounds  of  wool  in 
1896,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  1,316,610.  Our  wool  brought 
our  farmers  $222,228  in  1896,  a  loss  of  $673,178  in  five  years. 

I  would  not  parade  thci  grievances  of  my  constituents  before  the  com- 
mittee if  I  did  not  believe  it  was  in  a  measure,  at  least,  the  condition 
of  woolgrowing  generally  in  the  United  States.  The  farmers  of  my 
district  in  1891  received  an  average  of  about  32  cents  a  pound  for  their 
wool;  in  1892  an  average  of  about  28  cents  a  i)Ound;  in  1896  the  aver- 
age has  fallen  below  15  cents,  and  the  industry  has  been  practically 
destroyed.  A  loss  of  $673,178  annually  on  the  wool  clip  of  this  single 
Congressional  district  is  a  loss  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
of  almost  everything  they  have  heretofore  made.  The  remainder  of  the 
population  of  the  district  are  engaged  mainly  in  making  iron,  steel,  tin 
plate,  glass,  and  the  like,  and  quite  a  number  of  small  farmers  are 
engaged  in  raising  vegetables  and  other  heavy  produce  to  supply  the 
mills  and  factories  of  the  district.  But  those  who  live  back  from  the 
river  front  and  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mUls  have 
been  depending  entirely,  in  years  past,  upon  their  wool  clip  for  money 
with  which  to  pay  their  taxes  and  for  money  with  which  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  farm. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  committee  will  think  of  lowering  the  present 
rate  of  duties  in  any  direction.  The  logic  of  the  last  election  leads  us 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  nomination  and  election  of  McE^uley, 
together  with  a  Eepublican  House  of  Eepresentatives,  means  an  increase 
rather  than  a  diminution  in  customs  duties.  The  platform  of  the  party 
declared  in  favor  of  "  adequate  protection  ^  to  all  of  our  industries.  The 
position  of  our  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  well  known,  especially 
well  known  as  to  the  particular  industry  now  under  consideration. 

Iron,  steel,  and  kindred  industries  still  live;  so,  in  a  sort  of  half  way, 
can  textile  manufacturers;  by  importing  20,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy 
and  working  it  up  with  our  cheaper  wools  they  manage  to  run  their  mills 
on  part  time,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  mills  are  running  on  part  time, 
and  attempting  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  capital  of 
other  countries.  The  wool  industry  has  been  totally  destroyed.  Our 
Ohio  flocks — and  the  committee  will  pardon  me  for  referring  to  this 
question  in  a  local  way — average  from  5^  to  5^  pounds  of  wool,  at  an 
average  price  of  19  J  cents  per  pound ;  the  fleece  of  a  liealthy  sheep  would 
bring  about  90  cents.  This  is  scarcely  ample  to  bring  the  animal  through 
the  season;  the  farmer  has  nothing  for  his  labor  when  he  comes  to  sell 
his  wool.    The  present  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  illogical. 

The  Wilson  bill  as  it  went  to  the  Senate  was  a  far  more  logical  bill 
than  the  one  that  finally  became  a  law.    I  would  respeotftdly  refer  to 
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the  letter  of  President  Cleveland  to  Mr.  Catcliiugs,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  farmers  and  their  wool  and  to  the  product  of  iron  and  coal  indus- 
tries. There  is  no  industry  that  has  been  so  entirely  ruined  as  the 
woolen  industry.  You  will  be  furnished,  no  doubt,  with  statistics  as  to 
the  condition  of  flocks  and  the  value  of  wools  throughout  the  country 
generally.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  in 
taking  about  the  cheap  labor,  cheap  land,  and  the  cheap  production 
of  wool  in  South  America  and  in  Australia.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
demonstrated,  I  think,  in  the  past  four  years,  that  we  can  not  compete 
with  these  countries  in  woolgrowing.  I  refer  the  committee  to  the 
figures  I  have  already  given  as  to  the  decrease  of  Hocks  in  my  district. 
And  let  me  say  here,  in  passing,  that  this  industry  has  not  been  replaced 
to  any  appreciable  degree  or  extent  with  any  other  industries.  Farm- 
ers who  were  then  full  handed  and  able  to  pay  their  taxes,  to  better 
their  farms  and  better  the  condition  of  their  families,  are  today  stmg- 
ghng  for  a  mere  existence;  some  of  them  borrow  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  their  taxes.  The  iron  and  steel  industry,  while  not  flourishing, 
yet  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  is  suflBcient  for  them 
to  get  along. 

When  the  late  Chicago  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  in  Congress, 
in  a  speech  delivered  upon  the  tariff'  bill  he  said,  among  other  things, 
that  "the  question  as  to  whether  the  woolgrower  was  benefited  by 
protection  or  not  was  a  matter  of  discussion  and  had  never  been  settled." 
The  woolgrowers  of  my  Congressional  district,  and  I  think  the  wool- 
gcrowers  of  the  country  generally,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  the 
last  few  years  that  the  question  has  been  "  settled"  that  the  protection 
afibrded  by  the  McKinley  bill  did  benefit  them  to  some  considerable 
extent. 

Beginning  with  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  1894,  the  time  at 
whicli  the  present  bill  became  a  law,  we  have  been  importing  on  an 
average  $100,000,000  worth  of  raw  wool,  and  wool  in  textiles  of  various 
kinds,  more  than  we  did  under  the  McKinley  tariff.  Our  woolgrowers 
are  going  out  of  the  business.  The  wool  they  produce  still  goes  into 
the  market,  but  we  are  not  supplying  from  our  own  wool  clip  one-half 
enough  wool  to  meet  the  consumption  of  our  people.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  sending  our  gold  to  London  to  buy  Australian  and  South  Ameri- 
can wool  and  then  sending  our  bonds  over  to  London  to  borrow  gold 
with  which  to  keep  house,  a  bad  policy,  whether  applied  to  wool  and 
woolen  textiles  or  to  anything  else. 

Another  matter  that  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
is  that  there  is  no  industry  known  to  man  that  should  be  protected  by 
the  legislation  of  any  country  more  than  that  of  the  woolen  industry. 
The  cereals,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  all  tend  to  exhaust  the  land. 
When  the  coal  is  taken  out  of  the  hills  the  land  is  worthless;  so  with 
the  ore  out  of  the  mines.  But  you  may  raise  flocks  and  grow  wool  for 
a  century  upon  any  given  tract  of  land,  and  it  is  better  and  more  valu- 
able at  the  end  of  the  century  than  at  the  beginning.  I  have  had  some 
exi)erience  in  this  matter  myself.  I  can  remember  our  old  exhausted 
tobacco  lands  in  eastern  Ohio.  Half  a  century  ago  our  farmers  had 
been  grubbing  the  land  out  raising  tobacco  and  corn  until  the  lands 
became  washed  and  poor,  and  they  began  raising  flocks,  and  the  same 
lands  have  now  good  soil  and  good  sod  and  have  largely  increased  in 
intrinsic  value  within  the  half  century. 

The  foreign  woolgrower  is  getting  our  market  for  his  raw  wool,  and 
by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  duties  on  woolen  textiles  tlie  foreign 
woolen  manufacturer  is  also  coming  into  our  markets  with  his  product 
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They  are  benefited  by  reason  of  this  change.  The  pretext  is  that  we 
are  to  have  free  wool  in  order  that  we  may  give  cheaper  clothing  to 
our  people.*  There  is  very  little  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  evidence  as 
yet.  The  woolen  clothes  that  the  people  of  this  country  buy  now,  if 
they  are  made  of  wool,  cost  very  little  less  than  they  did  before  we  had 
free  wool.  There  is  very  little  raw  wool  in  a  suit  of  clothes.  I  know, 
as  I  have  heretofore  remarked,  that  some  of  onr  manufacturers  are 
importing  shoddy  and  attempting  to  compete  with  the  cheap  fabrics 
that  are  thrown  upon  our  market  from  abroad,  by  the  supplying  of 
woolen  clothes  made  out  of  American  wool.  The  farmer  who  has  lost 
everything  by  this  change  in  our  tariff  laws  is  getting  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  return.  The  legislation,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  illogical,  and 
there  should  be  a  return  to  at  least  the  schedules  of  the  McKinley  bill 
so  far  as  raw  wool  as  well  as  woolen  textiles  are  concerned. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  healthy  sheep,  such  as  we  raise  in  east- 
ern Ohio,  will  produce  about  T)  J  or  5  J  pounds  of  wool,  worth  at  present 
l)rices  from  90  cents  to  $1,  Wo  want,  in  order  to  make  this  industry 
fairly  profitable,  in  order  to  give  this  industry,  in  the  language  of  the 
Eepublican  platform,  "adequate  protection,"  more  than  was  given  by 
the  McKinley  bill. 

The  bill  that  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce,  prepared  by  the  National 
Woolgrowers'  Association,  asks  for  a  duty  of  from  12  to  15  cents  a 
pound  on  the  higher  grades  of  wool  and  for  a  less  amount  on  the  lower 
grades.  Duties  ought  to  be  specific,  and  I  think  ought  to  be  at  least  12 
cents  on  the  pound  for  what  are  known  in  the  market  as  Ohio  XX  wools. 
Nothing  less  than  this  will  give  our  woolgrowers  "  adequate  protection" 
against  the  cheap  wools  that  have  already  found  their  way  in  such 
great  quantities  into  this  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  committee  will  report  a  bill  restoring  the 
duty  to  wool.  The  question  will  probably  turn  upon  what  will  be 
"adequate  protection."  Upon  this  question  the  representatives  of  the 
various  associations  that  will  appear  before  you  will  present  statistics 
in  a  general  way.  I  have  spoken  of  my  own  district  and  what  I  know 
about  woolgrowing  in  that  district,  and  that  a  duty  of  from  12  to  15 
cents  per  pound  is  necessary  in  order  to  afibrd  sufficient  protection  and 
induce  our  farmers  to  go  into  the  business  of  woolgrowing  again.  We 
are  very  fast  losing  our  market  for  raw  wool  to  Australia  and  South 
America  and  other  cheap-labor  countries,  and  we  are  losing  our  market 
for  woolen  textiles  as  well. 

In  a  report  of  United  States  Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  he  says 
that  Germany  rejoices  over  a  good  business  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1896.  And  again  he  speaks  of  the  export  of  textiles  and  trade  with 
the  United  States  being  above  and  beyond  all  others  represented,  and 
continues:  "And  I  may  say  here  that  Germany  looks  longingly  at  all 
times  toward  ours,  the  largest  and  best  market  in  the  world  for  tex- 
tiles." Not  only  Germany,  but  other  European  countries  as  well,  who 
have  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  capital,  look  longingly  toward  ours,  the 
best  market  in  the  world,  not  only  for  textiles  but  for  everything  else. 
The  markets  of  the  world,  paraded  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  1892,  have  proved  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  especially  so  to 
the  woolgrower. 

I  want  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  tarift' 
revision  are  parading  the  old  idea  that  tariff  "tinkering,"  as  it  is  called, 
disturbs  business.  I  desire  to  make  this  proposition  to  the  committee: 
There  has  never  been,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  an  instance 
iu  which  the  revision  of  our  customs  laws  in  the  direction  of  higher 
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dnties  or  of  protection  has  injurionsly  disturbed  the  business  of  this 
country.  Take  the  last  two  revisions:  The  revision  known  as  the 
McKinley  law,  beginning  in  1889  and  becoming  a  law  in  1890  during 
the  Administration  of  President  Harrison.  We  never  had  more  suc- 
cessful business;  the  business  of  the  country  was  solidly  and  securely 
on  its  feet,  and  the  Administration  of  President  Harrison  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  business  Administrations  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  business  continued  to  be  good  until  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
1892,  when  it  became  apparent  that* there  was  very  great  danger  that 
an  Administration  and  a  Congress  hostile  to  protection  was  likely  to 
come  into  power.  From  that  time  I  concede  that  there  was  some 
uncertainty  in  the  business  outlook.  Since  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  the  Congress  elected  with  him  in  1892,  pledged  to  what  is 
called  "  tariff  reform '' — so  pledged  by  their  platform,  and  I  concede  that 
they  attempted  to  faithfully  carry  out  their  platform,  especially  so  as 
far  as  President  Cleveland  was  concerned— there  has  bet»n  a  business 
depression  and  business  uncertainty  in  this  country  from  that  time  up 
to  the  present.  The  Administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  wanting 
in  success  in  a  business  way.  Their  "  tariff*  tinkering"  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce'sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Labor  has  been  out  of  employment  and  capital  is  locked  up  and 
not  employed. 

I  repeat  that  business  depression  and  business  uncertainty  and  want 
of  labor  never  come  with  "tariff  tinkering''  in  the  direction  of  protec- 
tion, but  always  when  the  proposed  change  is  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  or  of  what  is  called  revenue  tariff. 

L.  Danford, 
Sixteenth  District  of  Ohio. 


KEMOSIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  AEIZOHA  WOOLOROWERS'  ASSOCI ATIOH. 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Arizona  Woolgrowers'  Association  sends  greetings  and  rejoices  in 
Republican  success  after  four  years  of  enormous  losses,  and  asks  the 
restoration  of  McKinley  tariff*  rates  on  wool. 

F.  W.  SISSON,  President 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  OEOROE  H.  WALLACE,  OF  SAHTA 

FE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  December  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

When  Capt.  W.  L.  Black,  of  Texas,  propounded  the  following  query, 
^^Is  there  any  difference  between  the  man  who  makes  a  woolen  blanket 
and  the  men  he  employs  to  weave  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  man  who 
raises  the  wool  and  the  men  he  employs  to  shear  his  sheep  on  the  other  f " 
he  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  present  tariff*  and  its  obvious  dis- 
crimination against  the  woolgrower.  So  far  as  the  so-called  Wilson  bill 
is  concerned,  there  is  a  difference,  or  at  least  one  is  made,  but  no  logical 
reason  for  such  difference  has  ever  been  given.  The  woolgrower  is  not 
in  it;  he  has  been  willfully  ignored;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  1816, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  meet  competition  from  abroad  without  any  share 
T  H ^101 
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in  the  protection  a  tariff  might  afford,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  well 
understood  he  would  do  so  under  most  disadvantageous  circumstances 
and  conditions.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  all  recorded  history  of  any 
civilized  nation  deliberately  undertaking  to  destroy  its  flocks  of  sheep 
by  legislation,  and  the  effort  is  doing  its  perfect  work. 

It  was  arrogant  ignorance  alid  jiolitical  expediency  which  placed  wool 
ux>on  the  free  list,  but,  wh(*n  the  dollars  were  counted  and  the  statistics 
were  studied,  the  perpetrators  of  the  act  were  dismayed  to  find  they 
had  committed  a  political  blunder  which  would  relegate  them  to  private 
life,  if  they  could  not  change  the  issue  and  blind  the  people  in  the  polit- 
ical campaign.  The  woolgrowers  were  not  misled,  and  they  rejoiced 
(as  men  should  rejoice  who  are  to  be  saved  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin) 
that  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next  the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches  of  the  Government  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of 
domestic  indastries. 

The  Republicans  who  say  that  the  party  must  now  act  with  exceeding 
caution  on  the  tariff  question  are  apt  to  be  disguised  free  traders,  or  men 
who  find  it  convenient  to  overlook  certain  important  and  practical  facts 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  If  the  Republican  party  is  not  a  party 
of  protection  then  it  is  nothing;  that  is  the  breath  of  its  life,  th^  basis 
of  its  usefulness,  the  means  at  its  command  for  the  correction  of  the 
evils  which  have  helped  to  create  the  existing  discontent.  It  is  pledged 
to  readjust  the  tariff  in  the  interests  of  home  labor  and  domestic  pro- 
duction ;  that  is  its  great  opportunity.  The  hope  of  the  country  is  not 
in  its  resources  of  evasion  and  postponement,  but  in  its  courage  and 
straightforwardness,  and  its  future  success  depends  upon  the  strict  fal- 
fillment  of  its  pledges,  not  in  the  letter  only  but  in  their  spirit  as  well. 

WHY  THE  WOOLGBOWEB  WANTS  PBOTECTION. 

The  woolgrower  asks  for  protection  for  reasons  which  are  generally 
understood,  but  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows,  viz : 

First.  The  climatic  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  not  as  favor- 
able to  the  industry  as  in  other  lands. 

Second.  Our  civilization  places  many  burdens  upon  him  which  his 
foreign  competitor  does  not  bear. 

Third.  Land  transportation,  which  he  is  compelled  to  pay,  is  a  great 
deal  higher  than  ocean  freight,  which  his  foreign  rival  has  to  pay. 

Fourth.  The  labor  he  employs  costs  very  much  more  than  similar 
labor  in  other  countries. 

Fifth.  This  is  the  only  means  of  meeting  or  of  offsetting  the  govern- 
mental aid  given  woolgrowers  in  other  lands. 

Sixth.  It  is  unjust  to  tax  him  for  the  support  of  other  industries, 
while  he  is  left  to  struggle  unaided  against  these  adverse  circumstances 
and  conditions. 

Seventh.  He  needs  protection,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  utilize 
rough,  mountainous  sections  and  arid  x>ortions  of  our  country,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  made  of  service. 

Eighth.  That  the  industries  of  our  country  may  be  diversified,  to  the 
end  that  all  may  be  employed,  and  competition — degrading,  grinding 
competition — may  be  lessened. 

Ninth.  Because  patriotism  demands  a  domestic  supply  of  wool,  to 
clothe  our  soldiers  in  time  of  war  and  our  citizens  in  time  of  peace. 

Tenth.  Past  legislation  has  invited  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  prom- 
ising him  rewards  for  his  investments  of  capital,  time,  labor,  and  study, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  repudiate  the  contract. 
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Eleventh.  Under  protection  which  ])rotect8  we  will  supply  the  needs 
of  the  nation,  for  under  tariff  laws  which  gave  a  measure  of  protection 
from  18G0  to  1884  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  increased 
firom  22,000,000  to  over  50,000,000,  and  the  wool  clip  from  100,000,000 
pounds  to  over  308,000,000  pounds. 

The  first  five  of  these  reasons  are  abundantly  substantiated  and  fullj 
established  by  United  States  consular  reports  from  the  greatest  wool- 
growing  countries  of  the  world,  viz,  Argentina,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Australasia,  and  Russia. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  have  been  testified  to  time  and  again, 
both  before  Ways  and  Means  Committees  and  elsewhere,  by  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  industry,  and  they  have  been  denied  only  by 
those  with  selfish  ends,  or  who  think  little  and  know  less  of  the  wool- 
growers'  necessities. 

Number  nine  has  been  declared  truth  by  the  best  statesmen  the  United 
States  has  ever  produced  from  Thomas  Jefierson  to  the  present  day. 

The  facts  stated  in  numbers  ten  and  eleven  are  to  be  found  in  the 
statute  books  and  in  the  statistics  published  by  the  Government,  the 
latter  showing  conclusively  that  this  country  possesses  all  of  the  natural 
resources  necessary,  and  the  woolgrowers  have  the  patience,  persever- 
ance, and  skill  required  to  produce  all  of  the  wool  needed  by  the  nation, 
and  that  they  will  furnish  it  if  the  inducement  is  held  out  to  them. 

The  incentive  necessary  is  a  price  for  their  product  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  effort,  and  this  can  be  given  them  by  placing  a 
protective  duty  ui)on  imported  wools  that  will  give  the  woolgrower  at 
least  a  limited  command  of  the  home  market. 

HOW  MUCH  DUTY  IS  BEQUIRED. 

The  question  is  how  much  duty  is  required,  and  upon  this  i)ointmen 
will  differ  widely,  even  woolgrowers,  but  whatever  the  duty  may  bo 
made  the  woolgrower  insists  it  shall  be  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem 
rate.  He  points  to  the  census  returns  of  1840  and  1860  as  his  reason 
for  doing  so,  for,  during  that  twenty  years  in  our  history  the  duty  levied 
on  imported  wools  was  practically  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  the  sheep 
in  the  country  increased  in  number  only  from  19,311,374  to  22,471,276, 
a  growth  of  but  four>fifbhs  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  while  during  the 
succeeding  twenty  years,  from  1860  to  1880,  when  the  duty  was  specific, 
the  increase  was  from  22,471,276  to  35,192,074,  a  growth  of  2^  per 
cent  per  annum.    He  therefore  insists  that  the  duty  shall  be  specific. 

We  do  not  believe  the  most  intelligent  manufacturer,  the  sharpest 
importer,  or  the  shrewdest  wool  dealer  is  competent  to  fix  the  amount. 
Their  skill,  knowledge,  and  capacity  for  handling  inert,  inanimate, 
dead  property  unfits  them  for  judging  of  live  stock  with  a  thousand 
enemies  and  a  will  of  its  own.  They  may  know  more  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  a  fleece  of  wool  after  it  is  grown  than  the  woolgrower,  but  they 
can  have  no  realization  of  what  it  has  cost  the  woolgrower  to  produce 
it.  The  grass  required  is  but  one  item  of  many,  yet  free  grass  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  remove  the  item  of  cost  from  the  production  of  wool. 
A  visit  to  the  insane  asylum  of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  would  soon 
dispel  that  idea,  for  there  may  be  found  men,  sheep  herders,  who  all 
day  long  make  the  corridors  resound  with  their  ceaseless  bleat!  bleat! 
bleat!  Human  beings  who  are  but  sheep,  victims  of  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  shelterless  interminable  plains,  the  unutterable  loneliness, 
the  awful  solitudes  where  free  grass  is  found. 
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The  question  of  how  much  it  costs  the  domestic  woolgrower  iu  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  grow  wool  has  been  mooted,  probably,  in  every  wool- 
growers'  association  in  the  laud,  and  nowhere  has  there  been  unanimous 
agreement  as  to  the  amount.  It  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  cavil  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States  from  predatory  animals  alone  in  1890  more  than  equaled 
the  interest  on  their  investments.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered and  taken  into  account,  such  as  the  cost  of  the  location,  sheep, 
bucks,  shelter,  labor,  grass,  hay,  graiu,  predatory  birds  and  animals, 
vermin,  disease,  salt,  casualties,  i'ences,  shearing,  sacking,  twine,  tar, 
seeds,  burs,  hauling,  freight,  commissions,  drayage,  storage,  insur- 
ance, guarantee,  taxes,  exchange,  etc.,  that  the  probability  is,  the 
actual  cost  is  usually  underestimatied. 

Twelve  years  ago  when  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Missouri 
Woolgrowers'  Association,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
in  Missouri  the  cost  of  merino  wool  in  the  grease  was  not  less  than  20 
cents  per  pound,  and,  while  it  is  possible  to  produce  it  for  somewhat 
less  than  that  amount  to-day,  yet  no  one  will  contend  that  the  wool- 
grower,  who  last  year  hauled  his  clip  of  5,000  pounds  200  miles  to  mar- 
ket at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  was  paid  2^  cents  per  pound,  received 
anything  approaching  actual  cost,  although  he  had  had  free  gra^ 

THE  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WOOL. 

But  it  may  not  be  essential  to  know  the  actual  cost  of  wool  either  at 
home  or  abroad  to  determine  approximately  the  amount  of  duty 
required  to  bring  prosperity  again  to  the  industry  of  woolgrowing. 
It  may  be  assumed,  generally,  when  the  sheep  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber the  woolgrower  is  prospering,  and  by  reference  to  the  census 
returns  and  the  official  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
learn  that  for  twenty-four  years,  from  1860  to  1884,  there  was  a  steady, 
healthy  growth  in  the  size  of  our  flocks,  the  census  of  1880  showing 
that  sheep  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  United 
States;  but  suddenly,  after  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  came  into  opera- 
tion and  there  was  a  new  administration  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
their  numbers  began  to  decrease,  and  with  little  variation  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  to  the  present  time.  The  actual  reduction  in  the  tariff 
by  the  act  of  1883,  was  11  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  can  not  be  made 
to  account  for  the  decline  in  values  iu  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
The  price  of  fine  wool  imported  iu  1884  was  22.5  cents  per  pound;  in 
1885  it  was  22.1  cents,  a  fall  of  four  tenths  of  a  cent,  while  the  decline 
in  the  United  States  on  fine  wool  for  the  same  time  was  7  cents  per 
pound.  The  reduction  in  the  duty  would  account  for  less  than  2^  cents 
of  this  amount,  and  the  celebrated  decision  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  wastes  may  account  for  more,  but  there  must  have 
been  some  other  reason  for  it. 

The  industry  was  on  the  down  grade,  and  in  1888  President  Harrison 
and  the  Fifty-first  Congress  were  elected  to  turn  the  tide,  and  the  act 
of  October  1, 1890,  was  the  result.  The  first  impression  gained  from 
reading  the  sixteen  sections  of  Schedule  K  in  that  bill,  which  referred 
to  wool,  is  that  it  has  been  drawn  with  the  most  painstaking  care  and 
especially  with  reference  to  past  experience,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Fift3>-first  Con- 
gress fully  intended  to  give  the  woolgrowers  the  benefit  of  the  rate 
levied  on  clothing  wool,  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  fol- 
lowing table,  they  failed  to  do  so. 
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Table  showing  scoured  wool  values  of  fine  tcool  in  Jjondon  and  Boston^  differences  of  samCf 
ecoHTfd  wool  duties f  and  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  each  year,  1S80  to  January 
/,  1894. 


in  UnHed 
States. 


COMPILED   FROM  OFFICIAL   SOURCES. 

This  compilation  is  made  from  official  publications  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  best  trade  publications  obtainable,  and  its  figures  have 
been  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrieh,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  United  States  Senate  June  16, 1894.  The  market  value  of  all  wool 
is  calculated  from  the  **  scoured-wool  basis,"  and  therefore,  generally 
speaking,  if  the  law  is  eflfective  and  the  woolgrower  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  levied,  the  difference  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  scoured-wool  values  of  the  same  grade  of  wool  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  scoured-wool  duty  with  the  expenses  of  shipment 
added. 

A  study  of  this  table  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.    It  proves — 

First.  That  the  law  of  1867.  or,  as  some'  would  say,  the  restoration 
act  of  1875,  was  effective,  and  because  it  was  so  it  was  protective. 

Second.  That  the  act  of  1883  was  altogether  a  change  for  the  worse, 
and  was  neither  effective  nor  protective. 

Third.  That  the  act  of  1890  afforded  no  protection,  although  at  first 
appearing  to  do  so,  because  it  was  found  not  to  Maintain  the  relative 
value  of  domestic  scoured  wool.  This  invites  a  glance  at  the  acts  of 
1883  and  1890.  In  the  first  of  these  there  was  really  but  little  change 
from  the  previous  law.  In  the  first  and  second  classes  the  dividing 
hue  was  lowered  from  32  to  30  cents,  but  this  was  offset  by  dropping 
the  ad  valorem  rates.  In  the  third  class  the  duties  were  lowered  1G|  per 
cent.  But  the  most  remarkable  change  was  the  addition  of  the  words 
"excluding  charges  in  such  port,"  which  had  the  effect  of  placing 
nearly  all  wools  under  the  dividing  line  in  their  class,  and  thus  mate 
rially  reducing  duties;  but,  as  before  stated,  there  is  little  in  the  law  to 
explain  why  it  was  ineffective. 

The  act  of  1890  contains  much  new  matter  and  some  new  paragraphs, 
which  were  intended  to  make  the  law  explicit  and  effectual,  but  the 
most  noticeable  and  extraordinary  addition  is  the  proviso  in  paragraph 
383  excepting  both  skirted  wool  and  scoured  sorted  wool  from  the  penal 
clause.  This  alone  is  enough  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  act.  It 
appeared  there  in  this  manner:  The  writer  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
woolgrowers  which  met  a  committee  of  manufacturers  in  conference  on 
this  bill  in  the  Ebbitt  House,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  1890,  in 
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^  which  meeting  the  manufacturers  insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  this 
proviso.  The  woolgrowers  would  not  consent,  but  the  manufacture^ 
stubbornly  insisted,  and  finidly  their  chairman  asserted,  ^^Such  has 
been  the  practice  heretofore,"  and  demanded  its  insertion  as  the  price 
of  their  support  of  the  bill. 

The  president  of  the  Woolgrowers'  National  Association,  the  late 
Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  after  a  most  affecting,  earnest,  and  solemn  pro- 
test against  their  action,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
withdrew  from  the  conference. 

But  the  woolgrowers  were  induced  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and 
the  proviso  became  a  part  of  the  law. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  word  of  the  manufacturers  that 
*<such  had  been  the  practice,"  and  we  thus  find  an  explanation  for  the 
failure  of  the  act  of  1883,  and  by  referring  to  the  above  table  can  prob- 
ably fix  upon  the  year  when  the  illegal  practice  first  obtained  in  the 
custom-house. 

The  woolgrower  believes  the  definition  of  washed  and  scoured  wools 
is  left  too  much  a  matter  of  opinion  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The 
Spanish  system  of  testing  with  water  and  ^^ sulphate  of  carbon"  would 
be  better,  leaving  no  margin  for  opinions;  and,  as  all  classes  of  wool 
are  now  '< combed"  and  ** carded"  for  clothing  purposes,  all  classes 
should  be  subject  to  the  washed  and  scoured  duties. 

BLOOD  AND   GEOGBAPHIOAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  woolgrowers  object  to  the  blood  and  geographical  classification 
of  wool  as  being  out  of  date,  for  within  the  last  thirty  years  merino 
breeding  sheep  have  been  shipped  from  France,  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  now  but  little  wool  that 
is  not  ^<of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote."  Besides,  the  classifi- 
cation is  largely  one  of  opinion,  and  opinions  differ,  both  in  and  out  ot 
the  custom-house. 

When  third-class  wool  is  used  for  clothing,  it  is  clothing  wool;  and  I 
would  call  the  committee's  attention  to  an  Associated  Press  market 
report  sent  out  on  December  8  last,  viz:  ^<The  Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin  says  of  the  wool  market:  •  •  •  Coarse  wools  are  scarce 
and  so-called  carpet  wools  are  being  largely  sold  for  clothing  purposes." 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  will  be  again,  notwithstanding  the  wide 
distribution  of  merino  blood,  that  there  are  wools  of  pure  native  blood 
which  can  not  be  used  for  clothing  purposes,  essential  to  the  continu- 
ance of  some  industry,  and  their  s^mission  free  of  duty  would  work  no 
harm  to  the  woolgrowers.  Such  may  be  the  fact,  but  such  wools  are 
few  in  numbers  and  comparatively  small  in  quantity,  and  there  are  a 
few  people,  grown  mighty  and  strong  under  the  shelter  of  our  protec- 
tive tariff,  whose  interests  would  be  affected  somewhat  if  such  wools 
were  taxed,  but  the  whole  army,  the  hosts  engaged  in  woolgrowing,  pro- 
test that  the  exceptions  made  heretofore  in  favor  of  such  wools  have 
worked  destruction  to  the  woolgrowers'  interests. 

Still  this  committee  may  in  its  wisdom  concede  something  to  the 
demands  of  this  class,  and,  if  so,  the  woolgrower  asks  that  the  valua- 
tion may  be  so  low  and  the  description  be  so  exact  and  explicit  as 
to  exclude  from  its  effect  all  wools  having  the  crimp,  or  the  black  top 
showing  the  hollow  fiber  of  merino  wool.  Nor  should  the' value  be 
fixed  at  some  foreign  seaport  or  far  inland  town,  but  we  should  do  as 
other  nations  do— base  the  duty  on  the  value  in  oar  own  markets,  of 
which  we  can  have  some  certain  knowledge. 
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We  do  not  invite  the  opposition  of  tbe  manufacturers  to  the  wool 
tariff  by  criticising  the  tarift*  on  woolens,  although  we  know  it  was 
the  high  rates  of  duty  on  woolens  which  placed  wool  on  the  free 
list,  but  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  feature  of 
the  tariff  which  appears  to  me  needs  correction.  Our  wool  tarift'  com- 
pels our  manufacturers  to  use  good  wool,  and  we  put  a  prohibitory 
duty  on  shoddy;  but  if  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  but  adulterate 
his  shoddy  with  a  little  poor  wool  he  may  ship  it  through  our  custom- 
houses under  our  tariff  on  woolens  without  being  questioned. 

SPECIFIO  DUTIES  ADVOCATED. 

By  referring  once  more  to  the  above  table,  we  observe  that  during 
the  first  four  years  given  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  woolgrowers  must  therefore  have  been 
prosi)ering.  During  this  time  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  averaged  34.3 
cents  x>er  pound,  and  as  the  average  shrink  in  domestic  wool  is  about 
66  per  cent  that  was  equal  to  a  specific  duty  of  11.4  cents  per  pound 
on  wool  in  its  natural  condition.  We  must  remember  the  law  then  was 
effective  and  maintained  the  relative  positions  of  domestic  and  foreign 
scoured  wool  values.  If  this  is  done  in  the  new  legislation  it  is  not 
only  possible  but  probable  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  wool 
in  its  natural  condition  would  restore  the  woolgrowing  industry  to 
prosperity. 

But  if  the  law  is  indefinite  or  equivocal,  if  it  contains  classifications, 
provisions,  or  stipulations  by  or  through  which  the  duty  may  be  evaded, 
no  amount  that  would  be  named  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  wool- 
growers. 

It  will  be  far  better  for  the  woolgrower  and  the  future  of  the  policy 
of  protection  to  give  him  a  less  amount  and  make  it  effective  than  to 
seem  to  be  lib€»*al  with  a  high  duty  which  in  whole  or  in  part  may  be 
evaded. 

Trusting,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  answer  Colonel  Black's  query  by 
making  no  (Ustinction  between  the  men  in  the  field  and  the  men  in  the 
&ctory  in  proposed  legislation,  I  am. 

Yours,  etc.,  Geo.  H.  Wallace, 

Late  President  Missouri  Woolgrowers^  Association  and 

ex-Oonsul-Oeneral  to  Melbourne j  Australia. 

STATEUEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  KEl.  OEOROE  M.  PATTOH,  A  WOOL- 
OBOWER  OF  NEW  ATHENS,  OHIO. 

New  Athens,  Ohio,  January  llj  1897. 

COMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

This  (Harrison)  county  a  few  years  ago  had  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing more  sheep  to  the  square  mUe  than  any  other  area  of  equal  extent 
upon  the  face  of  the  glooe. 

To-day  this  industry  is  languishing  and  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Flocks  have  been  decreased  more  than  one-half  in  numbers  and  the 
remaining  ones  have  depreciated  in  value  70  per  cent,  and  are  now  held 
more  in  the  hope  of  a  revival  of  the  industry  when  properly  protected 
by  a  tariff  rate  than  from  any  present  profit. 

Three  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  cheap  wools  of  foreign  countries,  whose  rates  of  trans- 
portation to  our  manufactories  are  as  good  or  better  than  they  are  from 
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onr  interior  points  of  shipping.  Their  sheep  are  grown  upon  cheap 
lauds,  cared  for  by  cheap  labor,  poorly  clothed  and  fed.  Unless  we 
consent  to  live  as  they  live,  without  schools,  churches,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, etc.,  we  can  not  compete  with  them  under  present  conditions. 
We  also  believe  that  while  the  abandonment  of  our  flocks  has  not  ouly 
been  disastrous  to  our  prosperity,  it  has  also  worked  to  the  injury  of 
our  fellow-farmers  in  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Formerly  we  were 
consumers  of  their  products;  now  we  meet  them  in  the  markets  with 
our  grain  and  hay  and  are  their  competitors. 

Again,  the  promise  of  cheap  clothing  as  the  result  of  free  wool  has 
proven  a  barren  ideality,  as  our  clothiers  tell  u«  that  the  raw  material 
in  a  suit  of  clothes  cuts  a  very  small  figure  in  the  cost  of  the  same. 

Therefore  we  pray  you  that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  rates  you  give 
our  industry  proper  consideration,  and  at  least  put  us  back  to  the  rate 
existing  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  rates — 

(1)  Because  that  amount  of  protection  is  vital  to  our  sheep  industry. 

(2)  In  doing  so  no  injurious  results  will  follow  to  any  but  foreigners. 

(3)  It  will  be  an  important  source  of  revenue. 

Geo.  M.  Patton. 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  WGOIEV  MAHUFACTUBEBS  AHB 
SPIHlfEBS  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PhiTiADELPHLA.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  woolen  manufacturers  and  spinners,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  for  themselves  and  the  large  number  of  manufacturers 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  their  employees,  appeal  to 
you  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill  that  relates  to  wool  and  woolen  goods 
that  you  consider  their  interest  aud  the  measure  of  protection  that  they 
require. 

The  woolen  industry  of  this  country  represents  upward  of  8,000  sets 
of  machines  (reference  to  Dockham's  reports  of  woolen  manufacturers, 
1893)  with  all  their  attendant  preparing,  weaving,.and  finishing  machin- 
ery of  a  value  of  about  $40,000,000 — ^thls  in  machinery  alone.  The  cap- 
ital invested  in  this  industry  is  not  less  than  $80,000,000.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  is  abont  200,000,  with  average  earnings  of  $400 
per  annum,  or  a  pay  roll  of  $80,000,000  per  annum. 

Since  1893  our  business  has  been  gradually  declining,  until  to-day 
we  have  reached  a  point  that  threatens  ruin  to  the  manufacturer  and 
complete  destitution  to  this  large  number  of  employees,  unless  a  tariff 
measure  giving  us  adequate  protection  is  adopted.  And  since  which 
time,  our  mills  have  never  been  fully  employed,  and  have  not  averaged 
over  33J  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  two-thirds  of  our  machinery  has  been 
standing  idle  and  two-thirds  of  our  workmen  unemployed.  We  attrib 
ute  this  to  the  inadequate  protection  afforded  by  the  Wilson-Gorman 
tariff'  bill.  In  the  prospect  of  its  passage,  and  under  its  operation, 
large  quantities  of  textile  fabrics  of  all  descriptions  have  come  into 
this  country  at  prices  that  we  could  not  compete  with.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  foreign  manufacturer  has  had  our  market,  while  onr  mills 
were  idle. 

The  tariff  act  of  1890,  otherwise  known  as  the  McKinley  bill,  it  has 
been  stated  before  your  committee,  was  satisfactory  to  the  woolen  man- 
ufacturers. We  do  pot  so  consider  it,  having  had  experience  under  its 
operation  we  have  found  that  it  discriminates  against  us. 
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The  nature  of  our  fabrics  is  such  that  we  have  to  compete  in  our 
markets  with  fabrics  and  cloth  manufactured  of  worsted.  We  would 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statement  of  facts 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1890  as  to  woolen  goods. 

In  Schedule  K,  the  classification  of  wools :  Class  No.  1,  clothing  wools, 
and  class  No.  2,  combing  wools,  are  the  only  classes  of  wools  in  which 
the  woolen  manufacturers  are  vitally  concerned.  The  term  '<  woolen 
manufacturer "  here  is  understood  to  mean  the  production  of  woolen 
goods  by  the  carding  process  of  wool,  and  not  the  combing;  and  does 
not  include  what  is  termed  worsted  goods.  Under  the  act  of  1890,  the 
McKinley  Act,  class  No.  1,  woolsare  divided  into  three  classes,  unwashed, 
washed,  and  scoured.  The  duty  upon  unwashed  being  11  cents  per 
pound,  washed  22  cents  per  pound,  scoured  33  cents  per  pound.  Glass 
No.  2  being  divided  into  three  classes,  unwashed,  washed,  and  scoured. 
The  duty  upon  unwashed  and  washed,  12  cents  per  pound;  scoured, 
three  times  the  duty  upon  unwashed. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  manifestly  unjust 
disadvantage  under  which  the  woolen  manufacturer  was  laboring,  on 
account  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  duty  on  the  washed  clothing  wool 
of  22  cents  per  i)ound,  while  under  the  same  act  permitting  the  worsted 
manufacturer  to  obtain  his  washed  combing  wools  at  12  cents  per  pound. 
The  duty  upon  combing  wool  being  taken  at  12  cents,  the  shrinkage  by 
scouring  upon  these  being,  for  example,  25  per  cent,  the  result  is  the 
duty  of  16  cents  per  pound  on  clean  wool.  The  clothing  wool  washed, 
22  cents  per  pound  duty.  The  shrinkage  by  scouring,  assuming  it  to 
be  the  same  (although  it  will  be  in  actual  practice  in  excess)  the  result 
will  be  a  duty  of  29  J  cents,  a  dift'erence  in  favor  of  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer on  imported  combing  wools  of  13  J  cents  per  pound,  or  83  J  per 
cent  more  duty  of  the  clothing  wool  after  scouring  than  on  combing 
wool  after  scouring,  this  being,  of  course,  to  the  extent  as  stated,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 

The  intent  of  the  tariff  being  the  protection  of  all  industries  and  the 
laborers  dependent  upon  said  industries,  by  the  just  and  equitable  levy- 
ing of  the  duties,  by  the  example  as  cited  previously,  the  conclusion 
must  be  that  there  is  a  radical  injustice  being  done  to  the  grower  of  the 
combing  wool  or  the  consumer  of  the  washed  clothing  wool,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  worsted  manufacturer  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer 
of  goods.  The  advantage  of  the  worsted  manufacturer  in  obtaining 
his  wools  at  relatively  lower  rates  of  duty  enables  him  to  manufacture 
his  goods  and  place  the  same  upon  the  market  at  such  a  price  that  pre- 
cludes the  successful  comx)etition  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 

While  we  do  not  desire  to  antagonize  either  the  woolgrower  or  the 
worsted  manufacturer,  yet  it  does  appear  to  us  that  here  was  an  incon- 
sistency in  our  tariff  laws  that  should  not  continue  in  the  new  bill  now 
under  contemplation.  Either  the  grower  of  the  washed  combing  wool 
should  have  placed  ui)on  his  product  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  grower 
of  washed  clothing  wool  receives,  thereby  giving  to  him  the  same  meas- 
ure of  protection,  by  which  means  one  of  the  intents  of  the  tariff  will 
be  fulfilled — the  stimulating  of  an  industry  that  is  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion — or  the  woolen  manufacturer  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  an 
excess  of  duty  upon  his  washed  clothing  wool  over  and  above  the  duty 
paid  upon  the  raw  stock  of  his  competitors.  The  merging  of  class  No. 
1  and  class  No.  2  wools  would  result  in  eradicating  the  discriminating 
duties  to  which  objection  is  here  made,  and  would  also  simplify  the 
schedule. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  several  other  kinds  of  stock, 
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which  are  the  raw  stocks  of  the  woolen  mannfactarer,  viz,  noils,  top 
waste,  slabbing  waste,  roving  waiste,  ring  waste,  thread  waste,  etc, 
all  of  these  being  byproducts  made  by  the  worsted  manufactnrer  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  worsted  yarns.  Under  the  McKinley 
Act  there  was  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  upon  all  these  articles,  which 
in  practice  proved  prohibitory. 

Koils  are  a  byproduct.  They  are  the  short  wool  combed  out  of  the 
loug  stapled  wools,  and  can  not  again  be  used  by  the  worsted  manufac- 
turer ;  they  can  only  be  manufactured  by  the  carding  process.  It  there- 
fore becomes  the  raw  material  of  woolen  manufacturers. 

The  peculiar  situation  was  this:  The  combing  wools  from  which  this 
article  is  made  (much  of  it  washed)  having  a  low  rate  of  duty,  yet  the 
byproduct,  noils,  losing  from  5  to  25  per  cent  in  scouring  and  cleaning, 
not  being  worth  near  the  value  of  the  original  wool  from  which  they  are 
made,  were  made  dutiable  at  a  prohibitory  rate,  manifestly  working  to 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  worsted  manufacturer,  and  to  the 
detriment  and  disadvantage  of  the  wool  manufacturer.  The  woolen 
manufacturer,  having  no  place  but  the  home  trade  to  obtain  his  supply 
of  this  class  of  raw  material,  until  such  times  as  the  price  of  noils 
attains  a  point  that  will  justify  him  in  paying  the  price  of  foreign  noils, 
plus  duty  of  30  cents  and  expenses,  enabling  the  domestic  producer  of 
noils  to  obtain  an  excessive  price  for  this  byproduct,  thereby  adding  to 
his  profits;  while  in  the  foreign  markets,  this  material  remaining  at  a 
low  price,  will  enable  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  make  cheap  woolen 
goods  which  can  be  imported  into  this  market  (unless  an  excessive 
duty  is  placed  on  manufactured  goods)  and  come  into  competition  with 
the  woolen  goods  of  home  production,  to  the  extreme  detriment  of  pro- 
ducers. In  evidence  of  which  we  refer  to  letter  attached  hereto  of 
Albert  Grenshaw,  esq.,  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods,  in  which  is 
related  an  actual  experience  of  the  detrimental  operation  of  the  act  of 
1890  in  this  respect. 

To  yam  waste  (unbroken)  the  same  line  of  argument  is  applicabla 
We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  these  articles,  noils  and  yarn  waste, 
unbroken,  take  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  unwashed  wool  from  which 
they  are  made;  and  we  ask  that  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving 
waste,  and  ring  waste,  which  are  also  byproducts  of  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer, double  that  of  the  unwashed  wool  from  which  they  come. 

Garnetted  waste,  carbonized  noils,  carbonized  waste,  all  wastes  and 
noils  that  have  been  changed  from  their  original  condition,  to  be  made 
not  over  three  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool. 

With  the  discrepancies  above  stated  eliminated,  a  tariff  measure  as 
to  woolen  yams  and  woolen  goods,  based  on  the  lines  of  the  act  of  1890, 
would  keep  our  mills  employed. 

Submitting  our  plea  for  your  consideration,  we  respectfully  subscribe 
ourselves, 

The  Leicester  Mills  Gompany  (Incorporated),  woolen  knit 
goods  and  yarns,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Wilson  H. 
Brown,  treasurer;  Joseph  Scatchard  Sons,  yarns,  Ger- 
mantown,, Philadelphia;  E.  M.  Gope  &  Co.,  underwear 
manufacturers,  Germantown,  Philadelphia;  J.  Randadl 
&  Bro.,  manufacturers  of  yarns,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia; George  Pebudy,  manufacturer  knit  goods, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia;  Joseph  Fling's  Sons,  yarns, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia;  Benjamin  W.  Greer,  Ger- 
mantown, goods;  J.  &  B.  Allen,  Germantown,  yams 
and  goods;  Samuel  Wood,  Germantown,  yarns;  Hamill 
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&  Co.,  Oermantown,  yams  and  goods;  Gmyens,  Button 
&  Co.,  Germantown,  manufacturing  yarns;  David  Bar- 
rows &  Son,  manufacturing  yams;  A.  Piatt  &  Son,  yams, 
Manayunk;  Clayton  G.  Rice,  Manayunk,  yarns;  Sevill 
Schofield,  yarns  and  fabrics;  Arkonia  Manufacturing 
Company,  fabrics,  Philadelphia;  Albert  Crenshaw,  fab- 
rics, Philadelphia;  John  Norris,  fabrics,  Philadelphia; 
Bower  &  Kaufmann,  hosiery,  Philadelphia;  Thos.  A. 
Pearce  &  Co.,  knit  goods,  Philadelphia;  Beswick  &  Kay, 
woolen  yarns;  The  E.  H.  Godshalk  Company,  knit  goods; 
B.  F.  Boyer  &  Co.,  yarns;  Henry  B.  Farrell,  yarns; 
Jonathan  King  &  Son,  yarns;  Henry  Grant  &  Son, 
yarns;  H.  P.  Rinehart,  yarns;  Wm.  Emsley  &  Bro., 
yarns,  Philadelphia;  McGinley  &  Klenk,  yarn  manufac- 
turers, Adams  and  Emerald  streets,  Philadelphia;  J.  N. 
Laudenberger  &  Co.,  knit  goods;  Credential  Manufac- 
turing Company,  hosiery  manufacturers;  Moore  Manu- 
facturing Company,  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufac- 
turers; J.  Levis  Moore,  Jno.  G.  Canuth  &  Co.,  goods;  W. 
A.  Gardner,  goods;  John  Dalton  &  Co.,  yarns  and 
goods;  A.  Erskine,  goods;  Wm.  Rhodes  &  Son,  Manu- 
focturers  of  woolen  shawls;  A.  Oliver,  manufacturer  of 
underwear;  Star  and  Crescent  Mills  Company,  Lehigh 
avenue  and  Hanover;  W.  B.  Thuapleton,  Howard  and 
Huntingdon,  manufacturers  of  hosiery;  Chas.  M.  Mc- 
Cloud  &  Co.,  yarn  manufacturers. 


Philadelphia,  January  9, 1897. 

Previous  to  tariff  of  1890,  we  were  using  yams  made  from  short  stock  such  as  noils, 
waste  wool,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  50,000  pounds  per  month.  The  amount  of  goods 
made  from  this  was  about  60,000  yards  per  week  or  more,  employing  600  to  800  hands. 
The  imposition  of  the  tariff  of  1890  completely  stopped  the  importation  of  the  yarn, 
aud  also  stopped  us  from  getting  the  yam  in  this  country,  as  the  tariff  on  noils, 
waste,  etc.,  was  practioaUy  prohibitory,  thus  preventing  our  spinners  from  getting 
short  stock  as  above,  whereby  they  could  make  yams  that  we  could  buy  at  a  price 
that  would  enable  us  to  make  goods  in  competition  with  foreign  fabrics,  thus  enabling 
the  foreigner  to  supply  us  with  goods  that  should  have  been  made  here. 

The  fact  that  there  are  certain  fabrics,  such  as  shirtings,  etc.,  which  must  be  made 
out  of  soft,  short  fiber  stock,  makes  it  necessary  that  our  spinners  mast  have  these 
stocks  at  a  price  so  that  they  can  compete  with  the  foreign  spinner ;  otherwise  the 
same  story  will  be  repeated,  viz,  the  foreigner  will  spin  the  yarns  and  weave  the  cloth 
that  should  be  woven  here,  thus  throwing  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  our 
people. 

All  that  is  asked  is  an  equitable  tariff  that  bears  ec^nally  upon  all,  whereby  every 
industry  may  have  a  reasonable  chance.  As  we  think,  any  attempt  to  make  the 
duties  prohibitory  upon  any  article  such  as  these  we  name,  or  upon  any  other  article 
used  by  our  manufacturers,  would  be  inequitable  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employees. 

Albert  Crenshaw. 

FAVOBS  PBOHIBITIVE  DUTY. 

White  Creek,  K.  Y.,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  a  plain  farmer,  laboring  the  year  round  to  make  an  honest  liv- 
ing and  a  little  money  to  educate  the  children;  but  the  money  doesn't 
come.  I  have  a  few  clips  of  wool  which  I  would  like  to  sell,  but  can 
not  as  it  cost  me  more  to  raise  it  than  it  will  bring.  My  flock  of  100 
Bheep  is  much  reduced  (about  one-third  its  usual  number),  owing  to  low 
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prices  for  wool  aud  little  or  no  demand  for  sheep.  I  have  held  on  to 
what  sheep  I  have  because  my  farm  is  best  adapted  to  sheep,  and  I  have 
lived  along  in  hope  that  wool  will  do  better  in  the  near  futore.  With 
permission  I  will  suggest  (as  one  of  many  thousands  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  myself)  had  I  the  power  to  establish  a  tariff  on  wool  for  the 
United  States,  I  would  make  it  high  enough  to  fence  out  the  foreign 
product,  as  there  are  abundant  facto  to  prove  that  the  United  States 
has  territory  and  conditions  to  raise  all  the  wool  sufficient  for  the  home 
demand. 

James  Lakb. 

ITAVAJO  DTDIAirS  AS  W00LGB0WES8. 

Tuba  City,  Abiz.,  January  i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  resx>ectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  20,000  Navajo  Indians, 
wards  of  the  Government,  who  annually  market  over  2,000,000  pounds 
of  wool,  and  were  entirely  self- supporting,  were  utterly  impoverished 
by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wool  in  1893.  They  now  subsist  upon 
horseflesh.  They  can  grow  wool  cheaper  than  it  can  be  grown  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  but  the  cost  (3  cents  per  x>ound)  of  sending  it 
to  market  by  rail  from  this  distant  point  leaves  them  scarcely  any 
margin  for  growing  it. 

Under  the  tariff'  which  prevailed  previous  to  1893  they  could  sell 
their  wool  (graded  as  unimproved  coarse)  here  at  12  cents  per  pound, 
as  against  5  cents  per  pound  since  wool  was  placed  on  the  free  list. 
These  Indians  depend  entirely  upon  woplgrowing  for  their  subsistence, 
as  there  is  very  little  agricultural  land  within  the  limits  of  their  reser- 
vation. A  restoration  of  the  tariff  which  obtained  previous  to  1893 
would  enable  these  Indians  to  become  self-supporting  again  and  live  in 
comfortable  circumstances. 

Chas.  H.  Algeet. 

WOOL  HEEDS  PBOTEGTIOIT  MORE  TEAS  OTHER  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Guysville,  Athens  County,  Ohio,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  higher  duty  is  required  on  wool  than 
on  many  other  articles  grown  on  the  farm.  One  is  the  large  quantity 
grown  and  small  quantity  consumed  in  Australia  and  South  America. 
They  have  increased  their  flocks  while  ours  have  decreased.  I  favor  a 
specific  duty  on  all  classes.  Nos.  1  and  2  should  have  10  cents  a  i)ound 
on  unwashed,  to  take  effect  on  its  passage,  and  1  cent  a  pound  added 
each  year  for  four  years.  Carpet  wools  should  be  as  well  protected  as  in 
the  law  of  1890.  Shoddy  and  all  wastes  should  be  prohibited.  Be  sure 
and  stop  all  the  holes  so  there  can  be  no  crawling  through  or  climbing 
over, 

E.  J.  Hiatt. 
AVSTRALIAH  WOOL  PREFERRED. 

Baied,  Tex.,  January  6j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  write  to  acquaint  you  of  a  few  facts  of  which  you  may  not  be  cog- 
nizant. During  the  wool  protective  policy  I,  as  inspector,  took  the 
census  of  sheep  in  this  (Callahan)  county  and  found  116,000  head,  and 
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at  shearing  time  there  were  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool  at  this  town  worth 
21  cents  per  pound.  To-day  there  are  148  head,  not  a  pound  of  wool 
for  two  years  in  the  town,  and  you  could  not  get  a  bid  on  wool  at  aU. 
I  sold  seven  clips  to  the  Wesson  Mills,  of  Wesson,  Miss.,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected.  The  proprietors  of  the  mill  wrote  me  they 
could  use  Australian  wool  to  much  better  advantage,  consecjuently 
would  not  need  any  more  Texas  wool.  With  free  raw  material  and  pro- 
tected manufactures  I  should  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Mills's  promise  to 
the  "  poor  consumer  "  can  bo  carried  out.  The  free  hides  voted  for  by 
every  Representative  from  Texas  have  knocked  $2.50  per  head  from 
every  cow  in  Texas  and  brought  the  horn  fly  from  South  America,  a 
curse  that  may  exterminate  our  cattle  if  the  pest  continues  to  increase. 

In  addressing  you  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  of  many  old-line 
Democrats,  who  are  not  demagogues,  and  believe  in  America  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

Secretary  Morton's  edict  that  beef  was  '*  too  high,"  and  the  turning 
of  500,000  cattle  from  Mexico  practically  free  on  us  had  the  effect  of 
catting  every  fat  steer  about  $8  per  head.  Did  the  consumer  benefit 
any! 

J.  F.  Olaggett. 


PIFTEEH  CEHT8  RECOMMENDED  ON  WOOL. 

Watekvllle,  Me.,  January  11^  1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Not  having  been  able  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  when  tariff  on 
wool  and  woolen  goods  was  discussed,  I  wish  to  give  you  my  views  as 
a  dealer  in  sheep  and  wool,  not  only  in  New  England  but  in  the  West. 
It  has  been  my  life  business  to  ship  live  stock  to  the  Brighton  markets 
from  the  State  of  Maine.  I  have  sold  in  that  market  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  over  2,000,000  sheep.  I  am  also  an  owner  in  three  ranches 
in  Montana,  on  which  there  are  now  40,000  sheep.  As  sheep  and 
lambs  occupy  such  a  close  place  in  their  interests  to  the  human  race, 
deep  study  should  be  exercised  by  your  committee  in  protecting  these^ 
doubly  useful  animals.  It  is  conceded  that  sheep's  wool  makes  the 
best  and  most  perfect  covering  for  the  human  race  and  their  flesh  the 
most  healthful  and  palatable  meat  consumed.  These  leading  ideas  cer- 
tainly call  for  an  increase  instead  of  a  decrease  of  these  very  valuable 
animals.  In  1890  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  country  could  boast  of  an 
ownership  of  nearly  50,000,000  of  sheep,  and  had  the  duty  on  wool 
remained  60,000,000  of  sheep  would  now  graze  on  our  New  England  hill- 
sides and  pastures  and  Western  plains.  This  steady  increase  and  large 
numbers  would  have  guaranteed  cheap  meat  to  our  hungry  millions,  who 
have  been  enjoying  low  prices  while  our  flocks  have  been  decreasing  at 
a  ratio  of  about  5,000,000  per  annum  by  a  consumption  of  our  sur- 
plus. The  sheep  in  this  country  can  not  number  more  than  35,000,000 
at  this  time  and  very  soon  the  lambs  and  mutton  will  be  too  scarce 
and  high  to  come  to  the  table  of  the  wage  earners.  With  a  duty  of  16 
cents  on  all  grades  of  wool  and  a  prohibitory  duty  on  shoddy,  we 
believe  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  would  see  this  country  with 
70,000,000  of  sheej),  which  would  insure  their  very  valuable  carcasses 
to  our  people  at  a  lower  price  than  codfish  or  any  other  kind  of  food 
for  consumption. 

AnoUier  idea  in  growing  sheep  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  our 
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sheep,  which  are  in  demand  in  other  countries,  can  be  fattened  on  oar 
grain,  which  makes  another  demand  to  reHeve  the  overloaded  granaries 
of  the  West.  The  low  price  of  wool  has  completely  depopulated  New 
England  from  these  heretofore  money-making  animals,  and  the  Western 
sheep  raiser  has  learned  the  bankrupt  law  of  this  country.  Those  still 
in  the  business  are  so  hoping  that  the  wisdom  of  this  country  will  come 
to  their  rescue  and  give  them  such  protection  as  to  warrant  a  legitimate 
profit  in  the  production  of  these  double-bearing  animals.  No  man  in 
the  United  States  can  produce  wool  at  a  profit  at  less  than  50  cents  per 
pound  on  a  scoured  basis.  Shoddy,  like  oleomargarine,  should  be 
excluded,  or  if  sold  at  all  to  be  marked  such.  The  great  cry  of  free 
wool  and  cheap  clothing  is  fallacious.  With  a  duty  of  15  cents  on  wool 
it  may  be  that  the  workingman  will  have  to  pay  a  trifle  more  for  his 
coat,  which  he  purchases  once  or  twice  each  year,  but  it  will  insure  him 
a  cheap,  palatable,  and  nutritious  dinner  365  days  in  the  year  at  half 
the  cost,  if  sheep  husbandry  is  protected  by  a  wholesome  tariff. 

I.  C.  LiBBT. 

LAW  HEEDED  THAT  GAIT  HOT  BE  EVADED. 

Fort  McKavett,  Tex.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  behalf  of  the  woolgrowers  of  Texas  I  address  you  in  regard  to 
the  tariff  on  wool.  We  do  not  ask  extreme  rates,  but  we  do  insist  that 
whatever  the  rate  given  it  be  levied  in  such  a  manner  that  we  will  gee 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  that  it  can  not  be  evaded.  We  therefore  ask  that 
it  may  be  specific,  and  with  such  safeguards  that  there  can  be  no  chance 
of  evasion;  that  wools  sorted,  skirted,  etc.,  so  as  to  shrink  in  scouring 
but  little  more  than  washed  wool,  be  not  admitted  at  a  rate  that  wiU 
nullify  the  protection  given  nominally  to  unwashed  wool.  In  every 
tariff  that  I  have  any  recollection  of,  the  growers  have  been  deluded, 
and  have  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  rate  allowed,  and  we  only  ask 
now  that  the  rate  may  be  protertive,  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  rate 
imposed,  in  order  that  our  industry  may  be  allowed  to  exist. 
.  That  Texas  in  1884  had  nearly  7,000,000  of  sheep  and  now  has  but 
little  more  than  2,000,000,  is  sufficient  to  show  whether  we  need  protec- 
tion or  not. 

We  also  insist  on  a  tariff  high  enough  to  keep  out  all  classes  of  Mex- 
ican sheep.  I  have  been  reliably  informed  by  an  extensive  operator  in 
sheep  that  he  was  lately  offered  50,000  Mexican  sheep,  delivered  in 
Texas,  at  50  cents  a  head,  so  you  can  judge  of  the  rate  necessary. 
Sheep  increase  very  rapidly,  and  it  will  not  take  long  to  stock  the 
country  with  the  sheep  now  in  it,  if  the  business  can  be  put  on  a  paying 
basis,  and  men  breed  their  ewes  instead  of  selling  them  for  mutton. 

0.  G.  BUBBANK, 

President  Texas  Woolgrowers^  Association. 

POEEIGV  WOOLS  SHOULD  BE  SHUT  OUT. 

Speingpield,  Vt.,  January  9, 1897. 
OoiOiiTTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

If  you  deem  it  wise  to  help  to  put  farming  upon  a  paying  basis, 
especially  in  the  Northeast,  your  committee  will  make  no  mistake  in 
making  the  tariff  schedule  on  wool  as  high  as  has  been  proposed  by 
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the  president  of  tlie  Wool  Growers^  Association,  Judge  Lawrence. 
The  business  is  utterly  mined  unless  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
wools  are  shut  out. 

We  can  not  compete  with  those  woolgrowers  who  simply  have  to 
guard  their  flocks  and  then  round  them  up  twice  a  year  and  shear  them, 
for  we  have  to  provide  forage  for  them  six  months  in  the  year,  at  much 
expense.  We  can  not  sell  wool  for  a  cent  less  than  30  cents  per  pound 
and  live.  The  manufacturer  cares  for  nothing  except  to  stop  the  impor- 
tation of  manufactured  goods.  They  prefer  to  have  free  wool  if  they 
could  accomplish  that  end.  My  people  have  been  in  the  wool  business 
for  part  of  a  century  on  the  same  farm.  We  own  a  large  farm — 500 
acres.  The  pasturage  is  14  miles  from  the  tillage  land  (300  acres)  and 
we  can  keep  nothing  but  sheep  to  advantage.  Many  farmers  are  situated 
the  same  way,  for  this  is  a  wool  territory. 

Free  wool  means  depopulation  of  large  areas.  On  a  flock  of  100 
sheep  I  have  lost  on  three  clips  of  wool  $442  shrinkage,  Cleveland 
rates  against  Harrison  rates,  or  Wilson  bill  against  McKinley  bill,  and 
the  value  of  the  sheep  has  decreased  (300,  making  a  total  loss  of  (744 
on  a  flock  of  100  sheep.  We  can  not  stand  any  half-way  measures.  If 
we  must  lose  money  keeping  sheep  we  had  better  stop. 

Now,  how  have  we  been  benefited  by  free  wool.  Not  in  the  least,  as  I 
can  see.  I  can  not  get  a  suit  of  clothes  one  dollar  cheaper,  and  if  any- 
thing the  quality  is  poorer.  The  importer  and  middlemen  have  closed 
up  the  gap,  and  the  consumer  pays  just  as  much  as  he  did  when  wool 
was  50  cents  per  pound.  For  more  than  forty  years  we  never  sdld 
wool  for  less  than  50  cents  per  pound.  If  it  went  below  by  fluctuations 
it  was  a  rule  to  hold  ir. 

My  sheep  are  Spanish  Merinos  and  came  from  the  flock  of  Consul 
William  Jarvis  originally.  I  cross  with  coarser  wools  to  get  combing 
wools. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  hardly  a  large  farm  in  New  England 
today  (unless  it  be  some  to  close  good  local  markets)  that  is  paying 
expenses  for  carrying  on,  say  nothing  about  interest  for  investment, 
insurance,  and  taxes.  Farm  help  is  high  and  hard  to  obtain.  Low 
freight  rates  to  Canada  and  the  West  have  destroyed  the  near-by 
markets  for  home  producers.  Since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  efi'ect  a 
large  amount  of  Canadian  produce  has  been  sold  in  the  Northeast,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  farmer. 

We  do  not  want  the  earth,  but  simply  fair  remuneration  for  a  day's 
labor,  the  same  we  had  to  pay.  I  have  not  been  able  in  the  past  three 
years  to  get  enough  from  sales  of  produce  to  pay  my  help  roll,  and  I 
have  labored  hard  myself. 

B.  W.  Babnabd. 

SIX  TO  EIGHT  CEHTS  A  POUHD  IS  EVOUGH. 

PiTTSFDELD,  Me.,  January  9, 1897. 
GoiiHITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  notice  by  the  papers  that  Judge  Lawrence  and  his  associates  are 
talking  considerable  duty  for  wool,  and  a  large  duty  on  wool' substi- 
tutes. It  appears  to  us  that  the  Republican  party  should  use  a  good 
deal  of  judgment  in  framing  this  new  bill.  What  the  woolen  industry 
wants  is  a  fair  protection  to  overcome  the  difference  in  labor  and  such 
Uke  between  this  country  and  the  old  country. 

We  believe  in  a  moderate  amount  of  protection  on  wool,  from  6  to  8 
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cents  per  pound  is  enough,  8  cents  at  the  outside,  and  a  corresponding 
duty  on  woolens. 

If  there  can  be  a  conservative  bill  passed,  and  a  bill  that  will  start 
up  the  industries  of  the  country  and  one  that  can  remain  untouched 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers and  business  in  general.  This  continual  tinkering  and  agitation 
of  tariff  matters  unsettles  business  to  such  an  extent  that  the  business 
man  hardly  knows  which  way  to  turn. 

Too  much  protection  will  simply  inflate  prices,  and  gives  the  opposite 
party  argument  to  show  the  voters  that  they  are  being  robbed. 

ROBT.  DOBSON  &  Co. 

FAV0E8  A  MODERATE  DUTY. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  January  S^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  wool  trade  and  manufacturing  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  have  had  a  long  experience  in  handling  and  scouring  all 
classes,  both  of  American  and  foreign  wools.  In  1888 1  was  a  delegate 
at  the  convention  held  by  the  woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a  rate  of  duty  on  wool  and  woolens,  and  I  think 
assisted  to  some  extent  in  bringing  about  the  united  agreement  which 
was  so  essential  at  that  time  in  order  to  present  an  harmonious  front 
to  the  enemy.  I  now  notice  that  there  is  some  friction  between  the  wool- 
growers  and  manufacturers  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  duty  that  should 
be  imposed  on  wool.  My  views  have  always  been  that  a  uniform  rate  of 
specific  duty  should  be  placed  on  all  grades  and  classes  of  foreign  grease 
wools.  It  would  prevent  any  possibility  of  fraudulent  or  erroneous 
classification,  while  our  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  buy  only 
the  best  character  and  lightest  shrinking  foreign  wools.  The  users  of 
carpet  and  low  coarse  wools  no  doubt  will  claim  such  a  tariff  to  be 
uigust.  In  answer  to  such  a  charge  it  can  be  said  that  while  the  buyers 
of  foreign  fine  wools  obtain  from  35  to  50  pounds  of  scoured  wool  from 
100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  the  manufacturers  of  carpet  and  low  goods 
obtain  from  70  to  93  pounds  of  scoured.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Bussian  carpet  wools  will,  under  the  tariff,  be  skirted  and  dyed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shrink  but  very  little;  therefore  the  carpet  manufacturer, 
who  obtains  nearly  double  the  amount  of  scoured  from  his  purchase  as 
compared  with  the  fine  clothing  manufacturer,  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  inequality,  as  the  scoured  wool  producjed,  say  from  100 
pounds  of  fine  or  1(K)  pounds  of  carpet  wool,  would  be  of  about  equal 
value  in  this  market.  With  regard  to  scoured  wool,  the  duty  should  be 
high  enough  to  discourage  its  shipment,  for  this  reason :  During  1890 
there  were  imported  some  40,000,000  or  60,000,000  pounds  of  scoured 
wool.  This,  of  course,  shut  down  and  ruined  a  large  number  of  our 
scouring  mills,  throwing  an  immense  number  of  sorters  out  of  employ- 
ment.   My  theory  is  that  it  is  best  to  keep  our  own  people  employed. 

Tops  cost  to  manufacture  about  20  cents  per  pound  more  than  the 
value  of  the  scoured  wool,  and  what  is  called  slubbing,  laps,  and  roving 
waste  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  tops  pulled  up  or  partly  made  in 
order  to  evade  a  higher  duty  during  the  free-wool  year.  They  have 
been  made  to  import,  as  they  deceive  the  buyer  here,  as  while  he  thought 
he  was  buying  Australian  wools,  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  mixing 
a  cheaper  wool  with  the  Australian  and  reaping  a  profit  by  the  decep- 
tion.   With  respect  to  the  noils,  their  value  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
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value  of  the  same  qaality  of  the  scoured  wool  from  which  they  are 
combed.  There  is  also  ring  waste  and  thread  waste,  but  the  difficulty 
of  placing  a  duty  on  actual  and  honest  ring  and  thread  waste  is  this, 
that  for  every  pound  of  this  character  of  honest  waste  that  is  imported, 
if  the  duty  is  low  enough  to  permit  it,  there  will  be  a  thousand  pounds 
manufactured  on  purpose  to  evade  the  duty,  and  there  is  no  way,  as  I 
see,  to  check  it  except  to  place  a  duty  on  threads  and  rings  the  same  as 
on  scoured,  or  have  a  wool  appraiser  at  every  port  who  is  not  only  an 
exjjert,  but  is  honest.  The  fact  is  that  this  so-called  waste  has  been 
used  as  a  disguise  to  import  wools  worth  more  than  scoured  iu  our 
market  at  a  waste  duty.  Carbonized  noils  are  worth  about  10  cents  per 
pound  more  than  in  their  natural  condition.  If  your  committee  can 
devise  a  plan  to  give  our  manufacturers  the  benefit  of  the  small  amount 
of  honest  waste  that  will  be  shipped,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  gross 
frauds,  you  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated.  As  regards  the  rate  of 
duty  that  should  be  placed  on  wools,  it  is  generaly  about  right  when 
a  medium  is  established  between  the  two  extremes.  I  own  no  wool  and 
no  interest  in  any  manufacturing  business  now  and  have  no  ax  to  grind. 
All  I  wish  to  see  is  equitable  protection  for  all  our  industries.  If  you 
could  make  a  duty  high  enough  to  keep  the  dirty,  filthy  old  rags  from 
this  market,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  this  country.  Of  the  large 
amount  of  foreign  goods  imported  to  our  market  the  last  two  years  to 
my  certain  knowledge  more  than  one-half  the  amount  did  not  contain 
one  ounce  of  wool,  or  even  good  shoddy.  They  were  made  from  nothing 
butold  rags.  I  have  noticed  for  the  past  two  years  an  unusual  amount 
of  foreign  cotton  and  woolen  yarns  being  sold  among  our  manufac- 
turers, and  think  these  imports  will  bear  investigation. 

John  Oonsalus, 
Broker  and  Commission  Merchant  of  Wool^  Cotton^  Noils^  etc, 

AD  VALOREM  DUTY  IS  MORE  JUST. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Referring  to  Judge  Lawrence's  assertion  as  to  the  fraudulent  charac- 
ter of  work  under  ad  valorem  duties,  as  applied  to  wool,  I  need  not 
refer  to  the  frauds  perpetrated  under  specific  duties  with  dividing  lines 
under  former  tariffs,  but  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of 
W.  G.  Markham,  secretary  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association, 
niade  in  1883,  viz,  "In  reality  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  more  just.^ 

No  one  can  pass  wool  by  the  wool  examiner  at  the  Boston  custom- 
house on  an  undervaluation,  with  duty  at  30  or  even  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  that  would  make  it  worth  while  for  any  importer,  however 
unscrupulous,  to  risk  the  penalties  of  false  invoices. 

Aethur  T.  Lyman, 
Treasurer  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company. 

A  REASOITABLE  DUTT  NEEDED. 

FoBT  Wayne,  Ind.,  December  31j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  in 
our  section  of  the  State  of  Indiana  as  compared  to  what  we  had  previ- 
ous to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill. 
t  h 102 
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•  We  have  handled  annually  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  million  pouuds  of  wool,  up  to  1894.  Since  that 
our  trade  has  fallen  off  rapidly  until  today  we  are  not  handling  to 
exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  we  formerly  did.  We  believe  a  reasoa- 
able  duty  on  wool  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  American  farmers  and 
sheep  raisers,  and  that  the  same  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
people  as  well. 

We  would  also  urge  restoration  of  the  bounty  on  beet  sugar,  which 
industry  we  are  satisfied  would  thrive  wonderfully  in  this  country  if 
given  a  little  stimulus,  such  as  we  formerly  had  under  the  McKinley 
bill. 

S.  Bash  &  Co.,  Wooi  Dealers. 


AD  VALOREM  DUTT  PBEFERREl). 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  15y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Briefly  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  only  tariff  on  wool,  in  our 
opinion,  should  be  an  ad  valorem  and  not  a  specific  one.  We  are  the 
largest  users  of  domestic  and  foreign  wools  on  this  continent,  and  we 
speak  from  experience. 

Wm.  M.  Wood. 


mobhtlet  rate  too  high. 

Eagine,  Ohio,  December  18^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  me,  as  a  wool  dealer  and  one  who  has  a  great  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  farmers,  to  express  myself  upon 
the  subject  of  a  wool  tariff.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  tariff  on  wool  prior 
to  the  Wilson  bill  was  too  high;  that  it  will  be  imx>ossible  to  maintain 
a  tariff  on  a  staple  like  wool  at  much  more  than  an  average  of  50  per 
cent  above  foreign  cost. 

Give  us  a  moderate  tariff,  and  the  sheep  industry  will  again  become 
thrifty  on  a  settled  basis ;  for  the  public  sentiment,  so  far  as  I  can  observe 
it,  is  favorable  to  a  moderate  protection  on  wool,  and  if  so  protected  can 
not  again  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

If,  however,  a  tariff  such  as  existed  before  the  Wilson  bill  is  again 
enacted,  the  agitation  against  it  will  very  likely  in  time  cause  its  removal, 
entailing,  as  it  did  under  the  Wilson  law,  an  enormous  and  cruel  loss  to 
innocent  husbandmen. 

W.  A.  Ellis. 


DUTY  SHOXTLD  BE  TEN  CENTS  PER  POUHD. 

Leslie,  Mich.,  December  4, 1896. 
Deab  Sib:  I  have  bad  large  experience  in  raising  wool  and  sheep, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  profitable  to  grow  wool  in  this  country  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  advance  the  price  at  least  10  cents  per  pound. 
When  wool  sold  for  25  cents  I  could  raise  it  with  profit  and  kept  from 
300  to  500  sheep,  but  at  present  prices  do  not  keep  a  sheep.  We  are 
obliged  to  feed  and  shelter  our  sheep  for  half  the  year,  and  can  not 
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compete  with  coantries  where  this  is  not  done.    Onr  flocks  are  fast* 
decreasing,  and  all  that  will  save  what  we  have  is  better  prices  for 
wool,  and  that  can  not  be  had  witlioat  a  fair  duty,  and  I  think  that 
should  at  least  be  10  cents  per  pound. 

M.  E.  BUMSEY. 


HIGH  DUTY  OS  WOOL  WILL  IHJTJBE  POOB  OOVSUHEBS. 

Pbovidence,  R.  I.,  December  24^  1896. 

Deas  Sib  :  If  a  duty  is  to  be  levied  on  wool  it  should  be  ad  valorem, 
and  not  over  30  per  cent,  as  by  percentage  alone  can  the  free  selection 
of  the  great  variety  of  wools  now  imported  be  secured.  Values  of  raw 
wools  are  so  well  known  that  fraud  can  be  prevented.  Textiles  are  so 
complicated  that  ad  valorem  rates  are  easily  evaded.  Any  high  specific 
duty  on  wool  would  admit  only  the  highest  grades  and  thus  iiyure  poor 
consumers  by  shutting  out  the  lower  ranges. 

The  sagacious  Lawrence  insists  on  excluding  wastes.  Quantities  in 
great  variety  are  being  imported  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  consumer. 
Laps,  yarns  for  garnetting,  noils  (in  no  sense  shoddy),  make  excellent 
fabrics  for  the  consumer.  A  strong  duty  on  wool,  with  this  exclusion, 
would  probably  stop  one  half  the  mUls,  now  running  with  difficulty. 
Manufacturing  would  be  checked  until  domestic  wools  should  be  lowered 
enough  to  afford  fabrics,  about  as  cheap  as  now  prevails.  The  con- 
sumer's endurance  in  this  respect  is  wonderful.  The  market  pays  for 
wheat,  as  people  must  eat.  Prices  once  lowered  in  modern  trade  do  not 
return,  in  departments  where  fashion  and  custom  control,  as  in  wearing 
appareL 

A  material  change  of  tariff  is  not  desirable,  as  it  would  derange  what 
little  natural  progress  towards  better  times  we  are  making.  A  simple 
change  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  to  specific,  in  the  present  tariff,  would 
yield,  as  is  claims,  $30,000,000  of  additional  revenue.  This  would 
about  tide  the  Government  over  present  deficiencies  until  business  is 
thoroughly  reconstructed. 

Wm.  B.  Wbbdbn, 
Representing  Weyboaset  MilU, 


AXr8TEALIAH  WOOLS  DTDISPEHSABLE. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  a  manufacturer  of  knit  goods,  largely  made  of  wool,  and  believ- 
ing that  my  experience  justifies  me  in  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff*  on  foreign  wools,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  it  is  not 
good  politics  or,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  interest  of  our  industries  to 
protect  them  beyond  absolute  needs  or  to  the  point  of  exclusion.  While 
the  producers  of  raw  material  are  entitled  to  protection  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer  of  such  material,  and  the  importation  of  raw  stock  should 
yield  revenue  to  our  Government,  and  consequently  should  be  subject 
to  duties,  yet  raw  material,  especially  of  grades  we  can  not  produce, 
should  not  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  exclusion,  and  consequently  pre- 
vent their  use  in  goods  by  our  citizens,  except  as  they  buy  them  in  the 
foreign  market.  There  are  grades  of  Australian  wool  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  produce  certain  results  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods. 
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If  we  can  not  use  these  wools  on  account  of  excessive  tariff  duties,  then 
those  who  are  bound  to  use  the  goods  which  can  be  made  only  from 
Australian  wool  will  send  elsewhere  for  them,  whatever  the  price  may 
be.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  finer  grades 
of  goods,  because  of  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  secure  these  foreign 
wools  at  a  price  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  them.  Kow  it  is  plain 
that  if  the  old  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  grease  wool  and  30  cents  on 
scoured  wool  is  reimposed,  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  using  fine  for- 
eign wools  will  have  to  cease  the  manufacture  of  goods  from  them,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  lessen  the  demands  for  labor  and  use  of  capital.  A  tax 
of  6  and  18  cents  for  grease  and  scoured  wools  would  be  as  prohibitory 
to  their  importation  as  10  and  30.  Two  cents  per  pound  for  unwashed 
wool  s^nd  6  cents  for  scoured  wool  is  as  much  as  should  be  imposed. 
This  would  give  quite  a  revenue  to  the  Government,  would  continue 
and  increase  the  manufacture  of  certain  fine  grades  of  goods,  with  the 
consequent  benefit  to  labor  and  capital,  and  would  not  injure  our  own 
woolgrowers,  because  our  domestic  wools  could  not  be  used  in  phice  of 
Australian,  and  therefore  would  not  suffer  from  decrease  of  demand,  for 
the  grades  of  foreign  wool  used  would  simply  be  in  excess  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  used,  and  not  in  the  place  of  domestics.  From  consider- 
able experience  in  traveling  and  buying  in  our  Western  woolgrowing 
States,  I  have  learned  that  wool  can  be  raised  on  the  plains  of  Texas, 
^ew  Mexico,  Arizona,  Montana^  and  other  States  at  10  cents  a  pound 
at  a  profit,  and  on  an  article  which  can  be  raised  at  a  profit  at  10  cents 
or  less  it  seems  to  be  absurd  to  impose  a  duty  of  10  cents.  Two  cents 
a  pound  for  unwashed  wool  would  be  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  a  remu- 
nerative price  to  woolgrowers  at  the  West.  I  believe  that  owing  to 
undervaluation  of  our  goods  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  does  not 
now  protect  our  goods  more  than  ranchmen  would  be  protected  on  2 
cents  a  pound  for  their  wool,  and  our  knit  goods  are  fairly  protected 
now.  Owing  to  the  large  value  per  pound  of  our  goods,  30  cents  a 
pound  specific  duty  may  not  be  equal  to  more  than  2  cents  a  pound  on 
10-cent  wool. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the  question,  but  only  to  state  the 
facts.  I  reiterate  my  firm  conviction  that  2  and  6  cents  for  wool  in  the 
grease  and  scoured  is  ample  for  protection,  and  will  bring  revenue  to 
the  Government,  while  more  than  that  will  simply  deprive  us  of  revenue 
and  deprive  our  manufacturers  of  the  ability  to  manufacture  certain 
desirable  goods,  and  prevent  our  citizens  from  using  them  except  as 
they  buy  in  foreign  countries,  thereby  giving  employment  to  foreign 
labor  and  capital. 

I  will  add  that  with  a  duty  of  2  cents  on  a  pound  on  wool  in  the  grease 
the  goods  made  by  the  Valentine  Knitting  Company  would  be  amply 
protected  by  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  pound  or  its  equivalent.  Knit  goods, 
like  clothing,  represent  labor,  trimmings,  etc.,  the  wool  in  them  being 
only  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  their  cost  5  hence  the  increased  value  per 
pound.  The  varying  cost  of  goods  is  a  factor  in  estimates  of  the  rela- 
tive duty  between  goods  and  wool,  and  the  conditions  prevailing  tbe 
first  year  after  change  may  be  materially  altered,  as  business  becomes 
more  prosperous,  and  price  of  labor,  raw  stock,  and  goods  increase  in 
value. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  generalize  largely,  as  many  details  would 
extend  this  article  beyond  permissible  limits. 

A.  B.  Valentine, 
Of  tJie  Valentine  Knitting  Company. 
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COMPOUND    DUTIES    RECOMMENDED. 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  A.  D.  JUILUARD   &  CO.,  MAHXJPAG- 
TUREBS,  OF  HfEW  TOBK  CITT. 

New  York,  December  29^  189(>. 
Comm:ittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  submit  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  adjustment  of  duties  on 
imported  woolen  cloth  and  dress  goods  in  the  tariff  bill  now  being  for- 
mulated. My  excuse  for  so  doing  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  I  have  been  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
domestic  goods  of  this  description,  and  my  knowledge  on  this  subject 
has  been  gathered  in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 

It  is  annoanced  in  the  newspapers  that  your  committee  will,  in  all 
cases  where  it  may  be  found  practicable,  recommend  the  imposition  of 
pm'ely  specific  rates  of  duty.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction ;  but  in  respect  to  cloth  and  dress  goods  I  apprehend 
that,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  question,  it  will  be  found  to  be  utterly 
impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  values  per  i)ound  on  such  goods  vary 
so  widely.  To  introduce  a  sliding  scale  of  specific  rates,  based  on  the 
value  per  pound,  such  as  I  have  had  submitted  to  me  for  my  considera- 
tion, would,  in  my  judgment,  be  only  adopting  a  still  more  complicated 
and  dangerous  system  of  practically  ad  valorem  rates.  Appraising 
officers  and  consuls  abroad  can  now  arrive  at  something  approximating 
the  value  of  many  classes  of  such  goods  per  yard  or  meter,  but  to  ascer- 
tain such  valae  by  weight  would  be  far  more  difficult  and  open  many 
doors  for  fraud. 

There  remains,  then,  only  one  other  method  of  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  is  by  the  imposition  of  compound  duties,  adjusted  by 
weight  for  men's  wear  and  by  scjuare  yard  on  dress  goods,  with  such 
ad  valorem  as  may  be  found  judicious. 

In  respect  to  wools,  one  very  important  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  that  is  the  present  price  as  compared  with  former  prices  when 
specific  rates  were  imposed  at  10  to  12  cents  per  x)ound.  The  equiva- 
lent of  those  rates  reduced  to  ad  valorem  varied  from  20 to 30  percent, 
while  the  same  specific  rate  to-day  would  be  two  and  three  times  this 
amount.  The  adjustment  of  this,  in  order  to  protect  the  woolgrowers 
and  manufacturers  equally,  is  one  that  must  be  carefully  dealt  with  and 
by  expert  manufacturers. 

The  specific  rate  on  wools  has  in  the  past  always  operated  against  the 
interest  of  both  growers  and  manufacturers,  for  the  reason  that  only 
the  cleanest  and  lightest  quality  would  or  could  be  imported. 

All  heavy  or  unconditioned  wool  was  in  consequence  thrown  on  the 
English  market  at  less  than  ifs  value,  and  in  turn  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer would  make  goods  at  an  actually  lower  cost  than  he  could  from 
choice  stock,  and  send  the  goods  to  this  country  to  be  sold  in  competi- 
tion with  those  made  here  with  the  high-cost  wools. 

It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  a  compound  rate  should  be  applied  to 
wool  as  well  as  to  goods — a  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  carpet  wools 
and  5  cents  per  i>ound  on  all  other  wools,  no  matter  what  condition, 
and  enough  ad  valorem  to  bring  up  the  amount  to  what  is  just  and 
proper. 

One  other  point  which  will  undoubtedly  be  called  to  your  attention 
I'egarding  the  silk  schedule  is  the  competition  we  are  now  meeting  from 
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Japan.  No  ad  valorem  rate  will  protect  us  in  this,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  some  specific  rate,  such  as  may  be  formulated  by  the  best 
silk  exi)ert,  be  applied. 

A.  D.  JUILLIABD. 


COST  OF  RAISING  WOOL. 

LETTEES  Oir  THE  SUBJECT  EEOM  MICHIOAH  W00L6R0WEE8. 

Howell,  Mich.,  January  4, 1897. 
Dbab  Sib:  Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  received  and  contents  noted. 
As  to  the  cost  of  keeping  sheep  and  raising  wool  in  this  State,  that  wiU 
vary  some,  but  I  think  a  fair  average  cost  will  be  about  as  follows: 

Say  26  weeks,  sammer  pasture,  2  cents  per  week $0. 62 

Say  26  weeks,  winter  feed— hay,  straw,  and  grain — with  care  and  attention,  at 

Icentperday L82 

Interest  one  year  on  investment  of  $2  at  6  per  cent 12 

Total 2.46 

Then  add  cost  of  washing  and  shearing  and  marketing  (say) 15 

Cost  per  head 2.61 

I  consider  33^  per  cent  a  fair  increase,  as  flocks  will  not  average  over 
50  per  cent  females,  and  there  are  more  or  less  losses  of  both  old  and 
young. 

Wools  in  this  section  average  about  6  pounds  per  head  washed,  or 
7^  to  8  pounds  unwashed.  With  good  washed  merino  wools  at  30  cents 
I)er  pound,  and  unwashed  at  20  cents,  with  the  average  increase  of  33^ 
per  cent,  wools  would  be  fairly  remunerative,  but  not  a  gold  mine.  For 
the  past  three  years  they  have  sold  for  less  than  hsdf  that  price  on 
each  grade.  The  result  has  been  disastrous  to  the  flocks,  and  more 
than  one-half  have  gone  to  the  shambles.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  hope 
that  relief  would  soon  come  there  would  have  been  few  left  in  this 
county  to-day. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  duty  on  all  foreign  wools  (except 
strictly  carpet  wools)  of  10  cents  per  pound  specific  on  unwashed,  20 
cents  on  washed,  and  30  cents  on  scoured.  This  I  think  would  stop  the 
destruction  of  our  flocks  and  in  perhaps  five  years  restore  them  to  the 
quantity  we  produced  in  1892.  The  farmers  and  woolgrowers  feel  (and 
justly,  too)  that  they  were  unjustly  discriminated  against  in  the  last 
tarift  bill.  The  manufacturers  hskd  35  to  50  per  cent  protection,  the 
.farmer  nothing.  Should  such  a  discrimination  occur  again  the  result 
would  be  disastrous.  I  noticed  recently  a  feeler  put  out  of,  say,  4  cents  on 
wools  costing  8  cents,  with  a  little  advance  on  each  2  cents  cost.  That 
could  not  have  been  any  more  than  a  feeler — it  would  not  help  the 
farmers. 

The  farmers  want  only  what  is  fair  on  the  wool  question,  but  they  want 
that,  and  they  should  have  it.  A  straight  10  cents  per  pound  specific, 
without  any  loopholes  on  grades  or  inspection  of  foreign  unwashed,  I 
believe  would  be  the  right  thing. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  Boston  parties  to  get  for  them 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  wool  in  Michigan.  I  asked  Messrs.  E.  J. 
and  E.  W.  Hardy,  of  this  county,  to  give  me  the  cost  of  keeping  a  flock 
of  100  sheep.  This  they 'did  and  reported  January  13, 1888.  They  are 
as  good  practical  farmers  as  we  have  in  Michigan.  At  the  same  time 
1  asked  George  B.  Wilkinson,  who  lives  in  another  town,  10  miles  from 
Hardy,  also  a  good  farmer,  who  keeps  his  farm  books  as  close  as  a 
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merchant.  Neither  knew  that  the  other  was  figuring  on  it.  The  Messrs. 
Hardy  made  the  cost  2.79^  cents  per  head;  Wilkinson  2.76.  I  inclose 
you  both  their  detailed  estimates,  as  I  have  copies  of  them.  With  pres- 
ent low  prices  of  grain  I  make  the  cost  a  little  less.  I  keep  now  on  our 
farms  about  700  sheep.  Five  years  ago  we  had  over  1,600.  I  have  been 
a  wool  buyer  every  year  since  1858  and  know  the  sentiment  of  farmers 
and  what  they  say  on  wool  questions. 

Wm.  MgPherson,  Jr. 


Ho^SLL,  Mich.,  January  IS,  1888, 

Co9i  of  keeping  a  flock  of  100  sheep  one  year  in  Michigan,  allotoing  them  to  he  toorth  fS,S6 

per  head, 

[By  £.  J.  aod  E.  W.  Hardy  for  WUliMn  MoPhersoD,  Jr.] 
Dr. 

Interest  on  inTestment,  at  7  percent • $15.75 

Snmmer  pasture  for  26  weeks,  at  2  cents  per  head 52. 00 

Rent  of  ram 5.00 

Wintering: 

13i  tons  hay,  at  $8  per  ton 106. 00 

45  bushels  oats,  at  30  cents  per  bushel 13. 50 

45  bushels  corn,  at  50  cents  per  bushel 22. 50 

26  loads  straw,  at  $1  per  load 26.00 

Washing 2.00 

Shearinc ' 10.00 

Twine,  doing  up  wool,  and  marketing 3. 25 

Care 20.00 

Total 276.00 

Cr. 

600  pounds  wool*  at  32f  cents  per  pound 196.00 

40  lambs,  at  $1.50  per  head 60.00 

Value  of  manure 20.00 

Total..-.: 276.00 

[Made  by  George  B.  Wilkinson  for  William  McPherson  jz. 

Howell,  Micu.  January  1, 1888, 
Dr. 

lOOsheep)  at  $2.50  per  head,  interest  at  7  per  cent $17.60 

Hay,  1  pound  each  day  per  head,  $8  per  ton 60. 00 

Wheat  or  oat  straw,  15  tons,  at  $1  per  ton 15.00 

Com  or  bean  straw,  10  tons,  at  $3  per  ton 30. 00 

Grain,  one-half  pound  per  day,  oats  and  com  mixed : 

Oats,  85  bushels,  at  30  cents  per  bushel 25. 50 

Com,  85  bushels,  at  50  cents  per  bushel 42.50 

Care  dnrinz  winter,  25* cents  per  head 25. 00 

Washing  sheep,  4  cents  per  head 4. 00 

Shearing  sheep,  10  cents  per  head 10. 00 

Summer  pasture,  50  cents  per  head 50.00 

Totaf. 279.50 

Or. 

Seven  pounds  of  wool  per  head,  at  30  cents  ner  pound 210. 00 

Increase  of  sheep,  35  lambs,  at  $2.50  per  head 87. 50 

Total 297.50 

Balance 18.00 
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WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

(Paragraph  685.) 
STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  JOmir  C.  LANE,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  December  16^  1896, 

OOMMITTEB  on  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

If  there  is  to  be  any  duty  on  wool  there  should  be  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
upon  wool  separated  from  the  sheepskiu  than  upon  wool  imported  on  the 
skin.  In  the  town  in  which  I  live,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  are  two 
sheepskin  tanneries,  one  of  which,  I  believe,  has  been  tanning  the  largest 
amount  of  sheepskins  tanned  at  any  one  place  in  the  world.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  protective  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  the  product  in  a  higher 
condition  of  mani^facture  should  be  subject  to  a  higher-  rate  of  duty 
than  an  article  which  has  been  subjected  to  less  of  the  manufacturing 
process;  therefore  I  would  urge  serious  consideration  of  the  above 
suggestion. 

Heretofore  no  such  distinction  has  been  made.  Sheepskins  have  been 
theoretically  free  of  duty,  like  hides,  and  wool  has  been  subject  to  a  duty 
until  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  while  in  the  McKinley  bill  (and 
previously)  it  was  provided  by  law  that  the  tariff  upon  wool  on  the  skiD 
should  be  the  same  as  upon  wool  by  itself. 

The  duty  upon  wool,  as  you  know,  was  doubled  if  the  wool  had  been 
washed  and  trebled  if  it  had  been  scoured,  and  it  was  deemed  to  have 
been  scoured  if  cleansed  in  any  other  way  than  by  simple  washing  with 
water  on  the  sheep's  back.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  has  been  to 
make  the  duty  the  same  on  the  dirt,  etc.,  in  the  wool  as  upon  the  wool 
itself,  and  practically  has  imposed  a  penalty  of  serious  amount  upon  the 
importation  of  any  wool  which  was  more  than  ordinarily  dirty.  The 
dirtiest  part  of  the  fleece  of  a  sheep  is  the  long  locks  under  the  belly, 
upon  which  the  sheep  lies  down,  often  fiill  of  dirt,  dung,  And  other  filth, 
and  also  in  some  cases  (if  the  sheep  is  killed  before  the  fleece  is  removed) 
with  blood  and  gurry. 

The  McKinley  bill  gave  an  advantage  to  the  importer  of  the  fleece  as 
compared  with  the  importer  of  the  sheepskin  with  the  wool  upon  it,  by 
allowing  the  former  to  skirt  the  fleece  by  removing  this  extra  dirty  part 
of  the  wool  without  incurring  any  additional  duty  upon  the  remainder. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  dirt  in  the  wool  next  to 
the  skin  of  the  sheep  than  generally  throughout  the  fleece;  and  the 
importer  of  the  fleece  sheared  from  the  skin  would  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  duty  upon  this  dirt.  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  strictly  legal  justification  for  the  making 
of  any  allowance  to  an  importer  of  sheepskins  on  account  of  this  extra 
dirt,  ^o  allowance  was  made  to  the  importer  of  one  lot  of  fleeces 
which  appeared  to  be  more  dirty  than  another.  But,  as  a  practical 
matter,  some  allowance  was  made  in  the  custom-houses  to  the  importer 
of  skins  with  some  wool  on  them  regarded  as  dutiable,  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less,  as  the  judgment  or  notion  of  the  appraisers  might 
dictate,  or  the  disposition  might  be  to  favor  or  impede  importations. 
Of  course,  in  all  such  cases,  the  importer,  so  far  as  he  endeavors  to  do 
the  business  at  all,  was  glad  to  accept  whatever  allowance  he  might 
get,  and  try  to  be  thankful  that  things  were  no  worse;  but  business 
should  not  be  subject  to  such  precarious  conditions,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  importation  of  skins  with  the  fleeces  was  not  successfully  carried 
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on  to  any  extent.    Any  such  allowance  should  be  made  legal,  and  be 
specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  in  amount. 

The  process  of  pulling  the  wool  is  an  important  one.  The  wool  is 
sorted  in  the  process  of  pulling.  It  requires  some  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  laborer.  If  properly  conducted,  it  insures  to  the  tanner  a  better 
quality  of  skin;  and  I  have.no  doubt  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
any  wool  and  sheepskins  which  are  to  be  imported  into  this  country  at 
all  should  be  imported  together  and  the  wool-pulling  process  be 
carried  on  in  this  country,  instead  of  the  skins  being  sent  to  England 
or  elsewhere,  the  skins  and  wool  separated  there,  and  then  imported  to 
this  country  separately.  In  my  own  town  the  wool-pulling  industry,  in 
connection  with  sheepskin  tanning,  existed  thirty  or  more  years  ago, 
and  was  reestablished  about  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
Act^  and  so  far  as  imported  skins  were  concerned  was  promoted  by  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  because  the  Wilson  bill,  in  making 
the  importations  of  wool  free*  i)ractically  removed  the  discrimination 
of  previous  laws  against  the  importation  of  wool  on  the  skin  and  in 
favor  of  importing  the  wool  and  skins  separately.  This,  of  course, 
was  an  accidental  result,  rather  than  the  object,  of  those  provisions  of 
the  Wilson  bill,  and  might  be  attained  under  a  proper  protective  tariff. 

John  C.  Lane. 


Philadelphia,  December  30^  1896. 

COMMITTTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  pulling  of  wool  from  sheepskins  gives  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  operatives  in  the  United  States. 

First,  requiring  much  labor  and  skill  in  removing  and  sorting  same. 

Second,  the  wools  pulled  from  skins  which  have  about  1  inch  length 
of  wool  on  them  or  less  are  used  for  the  hat  and  carpet  purposes  and  do 
not  come  in  competition  with  wools  sheared  from  the  sheep. 

Third,  the  large  packing  industries  now  extant  in  the  United  States 
practically  control  the  slaughter  of  sheep  therein,  and  by  their  vast 
capital  will  control  both  the  wool-pulling  and  sheep  slaugliter  industry 
in  this  •country  unless  we  are  privileged  to  buy  foreign  skins. 

We  therefore  hope  that  your  honorable  body  may  see  fit  to  place  a 
duty  on  long  fiill-wooled  skins  equivalent  to  the  same  rate  as  other 
wools  in  order  to  protect  the  woolgrower.  We,  however,  plead  that 
sheepskins  with  1  inch  of  wool  or  less  thereon  be  admitted  free,  other- 
wise thousands  of  sheepskin  operators  in  the  Eastern  States  will  be 
comx)elled  to  abandon  their  trade  and  vocation,  as  the  conditions  regard- 
ing the  slaughter  of  sheep  are  different  from  what  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore, there  being  very  few  sheep  slaughtered  east  of  Chicago,  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  quite  different.  Wool  skins  were  free  of  duty  prior 
to  1868,  when  there  was  a  duty  on  wool,  yet  we  feel  satisfied  that  to 
advocate  this  would  meet  with  honest  opposition  from  the  woolgrowing 
interests.  We  trust  however  that  you  will  give  us  free  of  duty  sheep- 
skins with  1  inch  of  wool  thereon  or  less,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  These  short-wool  skins  are  imported 
principally  from  the  South  American  States;  those  from  Brazil  give  us 
carpet  wools,  and  the  more  southern  from  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Chile  give  us  the  short  fine  wool  which  is  used  for  hat-felting  purposes. 
W' hat  we  ask  will  not  injure  the  woolgrower  in  the  least,  and  we  trust 
our  suggestions  will  meet  with  your  consideration  and  approval. 
We  are,  very  truly,  yours, 

Henby  G.  Kbineke  &  Co. 
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CARPET  WOOLS. 

KEMOSIAL    OF    COMMITTEE    EEPRE8EHTIH0    THE    AKEEICAl 
CARPET  MAinTFACTUBEES. 

Deoembeb  26, 1896. 

GOMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  andersigned,  oonstitating  the  committee  representiDg  the  Ameri- 
can Oarpet  Manufacturers,  have  this  to  say : 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  duty  on  carpet  wools  is  not  beneficial 
to  the  carpet  manufacturer,  nor  to  the  consumer,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
help  the  woolgrowing  interests  of  the  country,  thereby  helping  general 
business  and  trade. 

Believing  in  the  principle  of  prot^tion,  we  are  willing  to  have 
accorded  such  fair  degree  of  protection  to  the  woolgrower  as  we  ask 
for  ourselves,  being  cognizant  of  the  fact  also  that  our  greatest  pros- 
perity in  carpet  manufacturing  has  been  under  dutiable  wool  and  that 
our  greatest  business  depression  has  come  under  free  wool.  At  the 
same  time  we  deem  it  only  fair  to  the  interests  which  we  represent  to 
state  that,  in  our  opiniou,  the  rate  of  duty  on  cari)et  wools  (which,  by 
the  way,  are  not  grown,  and  for  economic  reasons  are  not  likely  to  be 
grown,  in  this  country),  whether  fixed  in  specific  or  ad  valorem  form, 
should  be  such  reasonable  rates  as  would  conform  to  those  in  existence 
under  the  act  of  1890,  with  the  same  dividing  line  of  price. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  entire  carpet  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  held  in  New  York,  December  23, 1896,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  favoring  a  duty  on  carpet  wools,  and  that  this  duty 
should  be  specific. 

M.  J.  Whittall. 

eobert  dobnan. 

John  Sanfobd, 

Chairman, 

John  Sloane. 

Alexander  Cbov^t,  Jr. 

F.  T.  Holeleb. 

Samuel  B.  Stinson. 

Thomas  Bromley,  Jr., 
Secreta^ry. 

STATEMEirr  SUBMITTED  BT  MESSRS.  ABBOT  &  CO.,  MAlfUFAC- 
TUREBS,  OF  OEAiriTEVILLE,  MASS. 

Januaby  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Whatever  duty  may  be  imposed  on  carpet  wools,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  come  in  the  same  condition  as  the  countries  exporting  them 
are  accustomed  to  send  them.  That  is,  we  want  the  value  rather  than 
the  condition  recognized  as  the  basis  of  the  duty.  Carpet  wools  are 
not  put  up  with  reference  to  being  sold  in  the  American  market;  tbey 
come  from  a  great  many  semibarbarous  countries,  and  the  x>eople  put 
them  up  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  many  years  past 

I  here  submit  a  wool  circular  of  kinds  and  prices  of  wool  issued  by 
the  firm  of  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.,  of  Liverpool,  showing  quotations  on 
220  kinds  and  conditions  of  carpet  wool,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  not 
only  that  these  wools  come  from  many  different  countries,  but  that  evea 
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different  proviuces  of  the  same  conntry  put  up  carpet  wools  in  ways 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

Liverpool,  London,  and  Marseilles  are  all  large  foreign  markets  for 
these  wools,  and  much  wool  comes  from  them  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston,  which  are  the  principal  markets  for  these  wools  in 
this  country. 

Whatever  the  duty,  we  desire  it  to  be  so  levied  that  we  shall  not  be 
restricted  by  the  American  definitions  of  washing,  skirting,  or  sorting, 
or  in  any  way  assuming  that  these  wools  are  put  up  for  the  American 
market  or  to  be  subjected  to  American  conditions  and  ways  of  prepar- 
ing and  packing  wools,  and  the  duty  on  these  wools  should  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  as  was  the  case  under  the  tariff  act  of  1890. 

The  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  has  used  during  the  five  years 
ending  December,  1895,  over  16,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  and  over 
4,000,000  pounds  of  camel  hair,  or  an  average  of  over  4,000,000  pounds 
per  year.  This  quaiftity.of  wool  has  been  used  for  making  yarns  for 
Wilton,  Brussels,  tapestry,  ingrain,  and  Azminster  carpets.  None  of 
it  has  been  put  into  yarns  for  cloth.  The  camel  hair  has  been  used 
for  carpet  yarns  and  for  making  a  coarse,  heavy  cloth  used  in  oil  presses 
by  those  who  make  cottonseed  and  linseed  oil. 

None  of  the  combing  wool,  which  comprises  15,727,753  x>ounds  of  the 
whole,  has  been  of  domestic  growth.  We  are  never  offesed  domestic 
combing  wool  by  dealers  and  brokers  for  carpet  purposes,  and  in  buy- 
ing the  above  quantity,  if  there  had  been  any  domestic  worsted  wool 
which  was  of  such  low  quality  that  it  had  to  be  used  for  carpet  pur- 
poses, we  feel  quite  sure  that  we  should  have  been  solicited  to  buy  it. 
tSince  we  have  not  bought  any  nor  seen  any  nor  heard  of  any  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  any,  and  as  we  will  have  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
to  draw  our  entire  supply  from  abroad,  we  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  imi)ort  the  wools  from  the  great  markets  abroad  or  the  countries  of 
growth  in  the  condition  they  are  usually  sent  to  market. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  carpet  wools  will  be  raised  in  this 
country  in  the  future  any  more  than  in  the  past.  The  same  labor  and 
expense  will  in  this  country  produce  a  fleece  of  greater  value  than 
when  expended  in  raising  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  James  Lynch,  of  New  York,  an  eminent  authority  on  all  wools, 
said  in  September  1871 :  "  No  one  has  ever  embarked  in  the  business  of 
growing  carpet  wool  by  itself,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being 
done;"  and  his  words  have  proved  correct.  The  American  grower  has 
put  his  effort  to  growing  a  better  class  of  wool,  and  has  succeeded. 

This  is  also  recognized  by  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  in  a 
statement  to  the  revenue  commission  of  1865-66  as  follows:  ^<The 
duties  named  in  the  draft  of  the  bill  on  coarse,  hairy  carpet  wools, 
which  compete  with  none  grown  or  which  can  be  profitably  grown  at 
present  in  the  United  States  are  proposed  for  revenue  purposes  only.'' 
Therefore  any  duty  placed  upon  carpet  wool  should  be  considered  as  a 
revenue  duty,  and  that  the  cost  will  be  increased  to  the  consumer  by 
the  amount  of  that  duty.  This  is  shown  by  the  course  of  prices  in 
1894,  when  wools  that  were  costing  27  J  cents  per  scoured  pound  after 
the  removal  of  the  duty  cost  only  21 1  cents  per  pound  scoured  and 
have  been  at  about  that  price  ever  since,  except  in  1895,  falling  about  1 
cent  per  pound  lower. 

When  the  division  of  wool  into  classes  was  made  by  the  tariff  of  1867, 
the  basis  of  classification  was  made  by  blood  and  not  by  use.  It  was 
fully  recognized  at  that  time  that  carpet  wools  were  used  to  some  extent 
for  other  purposes  than  for  carpets,  but  the  classification  by  blood,  all 
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things  considered,  was  thoagbt  to  be  the  most  equitable.  I.  append  an 
article  by  Dr.  Hayes,  secretary  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Randall,  of  the  Wool^owers' Associatioo, 
in  which,  while  they  agree  that  some  small  amount  of  carpet  wool  will 
be  used  for  clothing  purposes,  they  claim  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  it, 
and  it  is  so  unimportant  that  it  should  not  be  considered. 

In  the  testimony  given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
January,  1889,  a  statement  by  George  William  Bond  was  read,  giving  it 
as  his  opinion  that  much  less  than  8,800,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  h<id 
been  used  for  clothing  purposes  during  1887  out  of  an  importation  of 
81,507,477  pounds,  an  amount  so  small  as  not  to  influence  tbe  price  of 
the  American  clip  to  any  marked  degree. 

If  the  estimate  is  correct  that  the  United  States  consumes  in  a  nor- 
mal year  500,000,000  pounds  of  clothing  wool,  while  the  production  in 
1894  was  but  340,000,000  pounds  and  has  since  diminished  to  272,000,000 
])Ounda,it  seems  as  if  the  domestic  woolgrower  would  have  full  field  for 
development  without  paying  any  attention  to  carpet  wool,  which  none 
of  them  want  to  raise,  and  the  skirtings  of  domestic  fleeces  will  con- 
tinue to  go  into  coarse  goods  as  formerly,  leaving  the  carpet  manufac- 
turers, in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  entirely  dependent  on  foreign 
markets  for  their  raw  material.  Such  being  the  case,  we  wish  the  duty 
on  carpet  wqoIs  levied  on  the  basis  of  value,  not  condition,  as  has 
always  been  done  heretofore,  and  for  revenue  pur])oses  only. 

I  understand  it  was  stated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Janu- 
ary C,  that  a  dividing  line  of  10  cents  would  include  in  its  lower  division 
nearly  all  the  wools  used  for  carpets.  This  was  given  as  the  opinion  of 
a  gentleman  who  is  neither  a  dealer  nor  manufacturer  of  carpet  wools. 

1  have  already  stated  that  all  our  wool  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
carpet  yarns,  and  I  wish  to  add  that  we  are  using  for  that  purpose  wools 
costing  on  the  wharves  at  Boston  19, 18, 16, 14, 12,  and  10  cents  per 
pound;  nearly  all  the  long  carpet  combing  wools  cost  over  10  cents  per 
X)Ound.  Under  the  act  of  1890,  at  the  limit  of  13  cents  per  pound,  we 
were  obliged  to  use  the  heavy  shrink  combing  wools,  the  foreigners  who 
are  not  limited  being  able  to  purchase  wools  relatively  cheaper.  It  can 
be  proved  easily  that  lowering  the  dividing  line  will  increase  the  cost 
of  these  carpet  combing  wools,  as  surely  as  raising  the  duty  will  do. 

Although  the  average  of  carpet  wools  imported  last  year  was  9-^^^  cents 
per  pound,  it  was  obtained  through  the  averaging  of  these  high-cost 
wools  I  have  mentioned  with  the  low  ones;  and  on  making  a  lower 
dividing  line  you  would  at  once  limit  the  range  of  selection. 

It  has  been  commented  on  by  the  manufacturers  of  thisclads  of  wool 
that  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  a  uniform  rate  without  limit  would  act  more 
equitably  than  did  the  act  of  1890,  where  the  limit  was  put  at  13  cents 
per  pound. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  to  your  honorable  committee  and 
trust  that  it  may  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 
Eespectfully,  yours. 

Abbot  &  Co. 
By  A.  J.  Abbot, 
The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 


APPENDIX. 

[On  the  use  of  carpet  wooIh  for  clothin*:  pnrposen.  iaikan  from  tho  bnlletin  of  the  National  Aaaoclatioo 
of  Wool  Manafacturers  for  1889.  pages  180-182.] 

It  may  l>o  wise  to  turn  to  the  testimony  of  the  originators  of  the  present  clasaiiicA' 
tiou  to  learn  what  was  their  underHtaniling  of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Ift^ 
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which  they  proposed.  No  better  or  more  complete  exprossiou  of  the  objects  which 
they  sought  to  obtain  can  be  found  than  is  contained  in  the  Htntements  made  by 
Hon.  John  L,  Hayes  and  Dr.  Henry  8.  Randall,  both  leading  spirits  in  the  conven- 
tion of  wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers  which  recommondod  the  present 
classification  of  wool  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Hayes,  in  1869,  discussing  similar  assertions  arising  from  dissatisfaction  with 
the  operation  of  the  law,  referred  to  the  agreement  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
industry  represented  in  the  convention,  and  said: 

"This  agreement  was  as  follows:  'A  provision  to  bo  inserted  in  the  tariff  laws 
requiring  all  wools  now  known  ns  Mestiza,  Cape,  and  Australian  wools  to  bo  sub- 
jected to  a  duty  of  not  less  than  10  cents  per  ])onud,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
said  provision  to  be  so  worded  as  most  effectually  to  prevent  these  and  similar  wools 
from  being  admitted  at  a  less  rate  of  duty;  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  other  wools  to 
remain  as  they  now  are,  with  the  exception  of  wools  the  growth  of  Cauada,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of —  cents  per 
pound.' 

"This  agreement,  it  will  be  seen,  attempts  no  classification  of  wools  according  to 
the  pnrx>oses  for  which  they  are  adapted.  The  first  part  of  the  section  dearly 
relates  to  wools  of  Merino  blood  only,  this  being  the  characteristic  type  of  all  the 
wools  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  by  which  it  can  bo  remotely 
inferred  that  all  wools  suitable  for  clothing  purposes  were  to  be  subjecte<l  to  the 
increased  duty;  and  none  but  carpet  wools  should  remain  in  the  class  upon  which 
the  duty  was  not  to  be  increased. 

"The  wool  tarift'  itself,  by  which  this  agreement  was  sought  to  be  carried  out,  clas- 
sifies the  wools  only  partially,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  adapted ; 
and  where  it  has  reference  to  the  use  of  the  wool,  it  considers  only  the  principal  use. 
The  principal  means  of  determining  the  classes  from  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  to  direct  the  selection  of  samples  are  the  blood  and  the  countries  from 
which  the  wools  have  been  heretofore  imported,  the  countries  being  designated  to 
throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  wools.  The  designation  of  the  names  and  classes, 
such  as  'clothing  wool,'  'combing  wool,'  'carpet  and  other  similar  wools,'  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  other  terms  of  the  act  defining  the  wools  in  each  class.  Thus,  the 
merino  wools  of  the  first  class  are  largely  used  for  stuff  goods,  which  are  clearly  dis- 
tinct from  clothing  pnrposes,  and  are  very  largely  combed ;  but  they  properly  receive 
their  designation  of  clothing  wools  from  their  principal  purpose.  No  one  has  ever 
pretended  that  the  wools  of  the  third  class — 'carpet  and  other  similar  wools' — are 
used  exclusively  for  carpets.  This  is  expressed  in  the  language,  and  'other  similar 
wools,*  the  term  'carpet'  being  only  the  principal  designation,  imi)lying,  as  in  the 
fact,  the  most  important  use. 

"If  all  wools  suitable  for  clothing  purposes  or  used  for  clothing  purposes  were  to 
be  inclnded  in  the  first  class,  all  would  be  absorbed.  This  was  the  primary  use  of 
all  wools.  All  can  be  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  The  wools  of  Merino  blood  and 
Down  clothing  wools  are  principally  and  most  advantageously  used  ior  cloth.  The 
'combing'  and  the  'carpet  and  other  similar  wools'  are  principally  and  most  advan- 
tageously used  for  other  purposes.  The  name  of  the  class  designates  only  the  most 
characteristic  use,  just  as  the  names  shepherd  dog,  pointer,  or  bloodhound  points  out 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  these  animals,  though  all  may  be  watchdogs. 

"It  is  an  error  that  considerable  quantities  ot  wool,  suitable  for  clothing  pur- 
poses, of  so  large  an  amount  as  to  greatly  injure  the  American  woolgrowers,  are 
admitted  under  the  third  class,  paying  only  3  cents  a  pound.  This  is  impossible, 
except  with  gross  negligence,  or  fraudulent  connivance,  on  tho  X)art  of  custom-house 
officers,  under  the  system  provided  for  detei-mining  tho  classes  to  which  ini])orted 
wools  belong,  that  the  distinctive  or  standard  samples,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  deposited  in  the  custom-house,  shall  bo  used  l>ythe 
proper  officers  of  the  customs  to  determine  the  classes  to  which  nil  wools  belong. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  custom-house  officers  to  classify  the  wools  according  to  the 
standards  of  character,  irrespective  of  any  theory,  ^fhe  statularcls  are  believed  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  general  application  of  the  laws.  Tho  a<;itatiou  of  this  question, 
instead  of  enlarging  any  of  the  classes,  it  is  believed  has  had  the  effect  to  lead  tho 
appraisers,  if  possible,  to  greater  care  in  conforming  to  tho  samples.'' 

Dr.  Randall,  commenting  on  these  remarks  by  Mr.  Hayes,  said : 

"It  is  a  fact  that  wools  of  each  of  the  recognized  classes  can  be,  and  actually  are, 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  fabrics  to  which  the  other  chisses  arc  specially  adapted. 
Thus  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  carpet  wool  is  manufactured  into  coarse  blan- 
kets; possibly  it  or  its  noils  are  sometimes  made  into  a  very  low  order  of  clothing 
^oods;  and  we  should  not  by  any  means  dare  to  swear  that  some  of  it  does  not  get 
mto  combing  fabrics.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  can  not  in  the  presont  condition  of 
things  in  our  country,  be  profitably  used  iu  these  ways  to  any  serious  extent;  and 
secondly,  the  slight  loss  of  protection  thusiucurred  by  tho  American  growers  is  com- 
pensated by  the  use  of  their  wools  in  carpets.  If  then  it  had  been  enacted  that  all 
classes  or  Kinds  of  wool,  which  furnish  any  clothing  or  combing  wool,  should  pay 
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theBame  duties  as  those  two  kinds,  the  practical  result  would  be  a  horizontal  tariff- 
all,  or  nearly  all,  kinds  bearing  the  same  rate  of  duties. 

''If  protective  duties  on  carpet  wool  were  necessary  to  foster  au  existing  and  impor- 
tant national  husbandry,  which  was  essential  to  the  public  subsistence,  to  the  gen- 
eral agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to  the  uti1izati9n  of  va^t  portions  of  the  public 
domain,  as  is  the  case  with  clotning  and  combing  wool  husbandry,  then  those  duties 
would  be  as  justifiable  in  one  instance  as  in  the  other;  and  the  same  ultimate  com- 
pensation would  be  made  to  the  consumer  by  the  reduction  of  prices  by  domestic 
competition.  But  duties  equal  to  those  on  clothing  and  combing  wools  will  not  now, 
nor  probably  for  generations  to  come,  lead  to  any  extensive  production  of  carpet 
wools  in  our  country,  because  it  would  cost  as  much  or  more  per  pound  to  grow  them 
as  to  ffrow  the  former,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  wool  and  mutton  would  be 
less.  For  our  growers,  then,  to  insist  that  carpet  wool  shall  perpetually  pay  the 
same  duties  as  the  seriously  comi)eting  wools,  because  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  it  can  be,  and  is^  used  in  clothing  and  combing  fabrics,  when,  too,  as  already  said, 
this  use  finds  an  equivalent  in  the  use  of  the  former  in  carpets,  would  betray  a  self- 
ishness so  inordinate  that  it  could  not  fail  to  disgust  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 
And  it  is  very  safe  to  say,  we  think,  that  no  such  legislation  oould  be  procured  from 
Congress. 

''To  attempt  to  impose  duties  solely  according  to  the  use  to  which  every  bale  of 
imported  wool  is  actually  put,  thus  doing  away  with  classification  and  the  use  of 
standard  samples,  and  making  use  instead  of  character  the  criterion  of  duties,  would, 
under  anv  system  of  execution  which  wo  can  possibly  conceive  of,  be  attended  with 
intolerable  evils.  We  believe  the  essential  object  of  the  woolgrower — protection 
from  forei^  competing  wools — was  about  as  well  accomplishedf,  in  both  form  and 
matter,  as  is  often  done  in  tariff  legislation.'' 


ADDinOVAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  ABBOT  &  CO. 

Graniteville,  Mass.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  seen  it  reported  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  of 
Philadelphia,  testified  before  the  committee  that  a  limit  of  10  cents 
would  include  all  the  carpet  wools  used  in  making  carpets,  in  his  opiu- 
ion.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  claims  to  be  a  dealer  exclusively  in 
American  wools  is  sufBcient  to  explain  how  he  could  be  led  into  such  an 
error.  From  our  own  experience  we  desire  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment flatly,  if  he  is  correctly  reported. 

From  October  1, 1890,  to  October  1,  1896,  a  period  of  six  years,  we 
consumed  in  our  factory  over  19,800,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  and 
over  4,300,000  of  camel's  hair.  All  this  wool  was  used  in  carpet  yarns. 
About  19,000,000  pounds  of  the  wool  was  carpet-combing  wool,  used  in 
making  carpet  worsted  yarns.  We  are  at  the  present  time  imx)orting 
carpet-combing  wools,  to  be  used  only  for  carpets,  at  all  prices  up  to 
18  cents  per  pound.  The  higher  priced  wools  above  14  cents  may  be 
termed  light-shrinkage  washed  wools,  the  shrinkage  ranging  from  35 
to  16  per  cent. 

The  limit  of  10  cents  would  in  average  years  exclude  the  Cordova 
and  Valparaiso  wools  of  South  America  and  the  Scotch  highland  wools 
of  Great  Britain,  all  unwashed  standard  carpet  wools,  amounting  to 
about  41,000,000  pounds,  besides  others  from  diflfereut  parts  of  the 
world.    This  country  has  always  taken  large  amounts  of  these  wools. 

The  Cordova  and  Valparaiso  wools  are  heavy  wools,  losing  about  54 
per  cent  in  scouring;  the  Scotch  wools  from  36  per  cent  for  very  light 
wools  to  over  50  per  cent.  The  washed  wools  costing  about  12  to  14 
cents  are  heavy  wools,  losing  over  35  per  cent.  Most  of  them  are  Asi- 
atic wools,  whose  value  is  diminished  on  account  of  their  mixed  colors 
of  white,  light  gray,  dark  gray,  and  black,  worsted  yarns  from  colored 
wools  bringing  a  lower  price  in  the  market. 
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The  earners  liair  is  made  into  worsted  used  for  making  press  cloth,  a 
heavy  fabric  used  in  pressing  cotton  seed  and  linseed  in  oil  mills. 

We  believe  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  carpet  wools  without  limit  would 
work  equitably  for  all.  If  a  limit  is  necessary,  that  limit  should  not  be 
reduced  below  13  cents,  unless  it  is  expected  that  carpets  will  cost  much 
more  than  in  1892. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  many  loose  statements  have  been  made  in 
the  past  eight  years  about  a  large  amount  of  carpet  wool  being  used 
for  clothing  purposes,  and  has  many  times  inquired  of  dealers  of  his 
acquaintance,  but  has  never  been  able  to  find  one  who  would  admit  that 
his  sales  for  clothing  purposes  amounted  to  over  6  per  cent,  leaving  95 
per  cent  for  carpet  purposes.  So  far  as  he  is  aware,  no  figures  have 
ever  been  presented  by  the  wool  growers'  representatives,  they  merely 
asserting  that  large  quantities  have  been  used. 

We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  not  much,  if  any,  larger  per  cent 
of  carpet  wool  is  being  used  for  other  purposes  than  was  contemplated 
by  the  originators  of  the  present  classification,  when  blood  and  not  use 
was  made  the  foundation  of  the  classes. 

Abbot  &  Co. 


STATEMEHT  STJBIOTTED  BT  MR.  AETHUE  T.  LTMAN,  OF  BOSTOV, 
ICASS.,  BEPBESEHTnrG  THE  LOWELL  CAEPET  COMPAET. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  24j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  duty  on  carpet 
wools,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  wool  carpets,  greatly  handicaps  those 
who  use  wool  for  carpets  by  allowing  cheaper,  though  woven,  carpets 
to  be  made  of  cattle  hair,  cotton,  and  shoddy.  With  free  wool  we  can 
make  an  ingrain  carpet  so  cheap  that  it  is  much  harder  to  pass  off  a 
cotton  and  hair  carpet  on  the  consumer.  In  carpets  and  all  woolens  the 
buyer  at  retail  is  easily  deceived. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions  of  the  tariff.  I  think 
there  is  not  a  big  mill  in  Lowell  or  Lawrence  that  cares  to  have  the 
present  tarift'  disturbed,  though  there  is,  of  course,  a  preference  for 
specific  duties  on  goods.  The  advanced  rates  of  the  McKinley  bill  did 
much  barm  by  starting  reckless  competition  at  home.  The  wool-carpet 
trade  is  specially  liable  to  injury  from  high  duties,  as  its  whole  supply 
comes  from  abroad.  If  the  dut^''  is  not  over  30  per  cent  I  think  all 
wool-carpet  makers  would  prefer  one  uniform  rate  on  all  wools  ad 
valorem.  If  the  duty  is  50  per  cent  some  would  prefer  a  lower  rate  on 
class  3  wools,  thinking  justly  that  50  x)6r  cent  on  fine  wool  may  well 
be  fatal  to  their  business  when  all  other  manufacturing  countries  admit 
wool  free. 

As  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Carpet  Company,  of  Lowell,  I  wish  also  to 
protest  against  any  form  of  duty  on  wool  except  one  uniform  ad  valorem 
rate  on  all  wools,  without  regard  to  class,  or  mixture,  or  skirting,  or 
sorting,  and  especially  against  any  system  of  duties  based  on  dividing 
lines  of  value. 

This  system  is  very  troublesome  if  honestly  executed,  and  it  offers 
terrible  temptation  to  fraud.  In  an  East  India  wool  auction  at  Liver- 
pool the  American  buyers,  under  the  old  line  of  12  cents,  used  to  bid  up  to 
5|  pence,  which  was  the  extreme  limit  (only  one-fourth  penny  bids  being 
accepted),  and  the  foreign  buyer  bid  6  pence  and  got  the  wool,  or  forced 
the  American  to  pay  double  duty.    Later,  to   meet   the  American 
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necessity,  the  packer  in  India  pat  in  more  sand  and  so  enabled  us  to  bay 
at  5 J  pence,  but  made  us  pay  3  cents  per  pound  for  sand ;  or  Scotch  wool, 
bought  at  6  pence  or  above,  i.  e.,  over  12  cents,  was  invoiced  at  5f  pence 
or  less,  and  the  nondutiable  charges  were  fraudulently  increased,  as  iu 
some  noted  (;ases  in  Philadelphia.  The  Montevideo  wool  is  necessary 
for  producing  certain  effects  which  no  American  wools  will  give,  and  a 
large  mixture  of  wools  is  needed  in  many  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics. 
But  the  heavy  duties,  and  the  specific  duties,  and  ^^  sorting  clauses,^ 
and  dividing  lines  press  most  severely,  perhaps,  on  the  wool-carpet  man- 
ufacture, which  needs  about  100,000,000  pounds  of  greasy  wool  i)er 
year.  This  is  almost  wholly,  of  necessity,  foreign  wool.  When  the 
Lowell  Cari)et  Comi)any  is  working  full,  it  needs  about  10,0no,000 
pounds  annually,  and  we  buy  no  American  wool  except,  possibly,  now 
and  then,  in  some  peculiar  state  of  the  market,  or  when  a  line-wool  mill 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  some  coarse  sorted  wool,  a  few  thousand  pounds. 
There  are  years  when  we  do  not  buy  a  pound,  and  this  is  the  general 
rule.  This  shows  that  there  is  practically  no  carpet  wool  raised  here. 
This  is  a  matter  of  course,  because  the  fine-wool  sheep  have  more 
I)Ounds  to  a  ileece,  and  each  pound  is  of  much  more  value  than  carpet 
wool.  If  the  class  3  wools,  therefore,  are  excluded  we  have  no  availa- 
ble material,  and  must  give  up  the  market  to  foreign  carpets.  If  a 
duty  is  put  on  first  and  second  class  wools  we  should  not  wish  to  hare 
class  3  wools  free,  or  even  at  a  lower  rate.  If  they  were  free  the  duties 
on  carpets  would  not,  of  course,  be  raised,  and  there  would  be  a  large 
new  use  made  of  the  free  third-class  wools.  This  would  put  up  the 
price.  Meantime,  the  foreigner,  under  the  effect  of  heavy  duties  on  first 
and  second  class  wools,  would  use  the  coarse  parts  of  those  wools,  as 
he  does  now,  and  would  have  two  artificial  advantages  given  him  by 
the  force  of  the  tariff — getting  cheaper  wool  and  making  cheaper  goods, 
without  increase  of  duty  on  the  carpets,  and  against  a  higher  cost  of 
wool  to  us.  An  ad  valorem  rate  would  enable  us  to  get  wool  for  our 
works  in  reasonable  assortment  and  condition.  If  the  duty  is  high  it 
will,  of  course,  hurt  our  sales,  owing  to  increased  cost,  and  further  by 
the  increased  use  of  cotton  and  jute  and  cattle  hair  in  American  car- 
pets competing  with  American  wool  carpets.  Under  the  McKinley  bill 
East  India  wools,  which,  as  they  usually  come  to  market,  are  all  sorted 
wools,  were  all  excluded  by  the  doubled  duties,  as  sorted.  The  exclu- 
sion broke  down  the  price  of  the  best  white  Kandahar  Bast  India  wool 
about  4  cents  per  pound,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
Some  East  India  wools  were  sent  in  the  grease,  to  avoid  the  double 
duty,  but  they  were  in  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  dividing  line 
of  13  cents  also  made  it  necessary  to  ship  the  Eussian  carpet  wools  in 
the  grease,  which  was  also  unsatisfactory,  and  made  us  pay  freight  on 
50  per  cent  of  grease  and  dirt.  Under  an  ad  valorem  rate  there  would 
be  little  temptation  to  undervaluation,  as  values  of  raw  wool  are  well 
known. 

Arthur  T.  Lyman, 
Treasurer  Lowell  Carpet  Mills. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  EDWAED  F.  MASOV,  MAHUTAC- 
TUEEE,  of  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

January  5, 1S97. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  manufacturer  of  Brussels  (iarpet,  I  would  submit  to  your  com- 
mittee a  few  thoughts  on  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tarifi'. 
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(1)  Third-class  wool  does  not  need  protection,  inasmuch  as  for  twenty 
years  back  none  has  been  grown  in  tbe  United  States,  the  flocks  having 
all  been  bred  to  finer  quality,  and  no  duty  on  carpet  wool  can  be  high 
enough  to  induce  their  production  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  for  purposes  of  revenue  it  isideemed  necessary  to  place  a  duty 
on  third-class  wool,  said  duty  should  in  no  case  be  relatively  increased 
as  compared  with  first  and  second-class  wools  in  theMcKinley  bill,  but 
rather  diminished. 

(3)  The  duty  should  be  ad  valorem  on  third-class  wools,  not  specific, 
the  same  objections  not  existing  to  ad  valorem  duty  on  raw  material  as 
in  the  manuifactured  article,  where  much  greater  opportunity  for  fraud 
exists. 

(4)  There  should  be  no  change  in  the  classification  of  carpet  wools 
unfavorable  to  the  manufacturers.  The  classification  in  the  McKinley 
bill  was  arrived  at  after  long  and  exhaustive  discussion  between  the 
woolgrowers  and  the  carpet  manufacturers,  and,  while  not  satisfactory 
to  either,  was  the  result  of  mutual  concessions,  and  as  such  should  not 
be  disturbed  or  that  feature  reopened  for  discussion.  If  it  is,  much  bad 
feeling  on  both  sides  will  probably  result,  for  three  weary  days  were 
spent  in  talk  before  this  agreement  was  reached. 

(5)  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  dividing  line  of  13  cents.  Much 
acrimonious  and  prolonged  discussion  was  bad  before  this  result  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  same  reasons  exist  as  did  then  for  not  lowering  the 
line  (it  should  be  increased  to  15  cents).  The  prices  of  to-day  or  any 
one  given  period  should  not  be  alone  considered  in-  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion. We  may  reasonably  expect  the  market  at  no  distant  day  to  regain 
a  normal  condition  so  far  as  demand  and  prices  go,  and  then  many  wools 
that  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  carpets  would  be  shut  out  if 
the  dividing  line  should  be  lowered,  as  the  duty  would  be  prohibitory. 

(6)  The  compensatory  duty  on  manufactured  goods  should  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  duty  on  third-class  wools  as  in  the  McKinley  bill, 
which  is  based  on  a  most  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  by 
themost  able  and  experienced  men  in  the  carpet-manufacturing  business. 

(7)  The  duty  on  goods  should  be  compound  as  before;  the  ad  valorem 
for  protection  and  the  specific  for  compensatory. 

(8)  In  addition  to  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  we  also  manufacture 
jate  carx>et8  and  jute  rugs.  A  very  high  duty  should  be  placed  on  all 
Oriental  fabrics,  such  as  high- class  rugs,  jute  rugs,  mattings,  carpet- 
"^gs,  etc.  These  fabrics  together  have  injured  the  home  industry  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined,  and  immediate  relief  is  needed  in  this 
direction. 

Edward  F.  Mason, 
Of  Schojield  &  Mason,  Carpet  Manufacturers. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  December  30y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

You  are  entering  upon  the  duty  of  revising  the  tariflf,  which  embraces 
in  the  undertaking  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule,  and  the  signally 
important  move  of  the  transference  of  wool  from  the  free  list  to  the 
dutiable  list,  with  a  compensating  duty  to  the  woolen  manufacturers. 

The  corporation  I  represent  is  the  largest  consumer  of  wool  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  capacity  of  360,000  to  400,000  pounds  of  wool 
weekly,  and  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of  woolen  and  worsted 
T  H 103 
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men's-wear  goods  of  any  concern  in  the  world,  and  engaging  a  force  of 
4,500  employees.  Being,  therefore,  a  consumer  of  wool  aud  a  manufac- 
turer of  worsted  and  woolen  goods  on  an  imi)ortant  scale,  my  sugges- 
tions could  be  regarded  as  being  fraught  with  some  responsibility. 

The  demands  of  the  woolgrowers  for  protection,  as  expressed  by 
Judge  Lawrence,  appeal  to  me  as  absurd  and  unjust  toward  the  woolen 
manufacturer  and  toward  the  toiling  masses  of  this  country  who  are 
the  largest  consumers  and  who  are  opiK>sed  to  unnecessary  and  exces- 
sive taxation,  compelling  them  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  clothing, 
but  who  undoubtedly,  as  expressed  in  recent  elections,  show  a  willing- 
ness to  insure  to  every  industry  sufficient  protection. 

In  our  experience  it  is  unjust  for  the  woolgrowers  to  demand  a  spe- 
cific duty  on  wool.  It  prevents  the  manufacturer,  who  is  compelled  to 
follow  the  demands  of  the  consumer,  irom  securing  more  completely  the 
domestic  market.  He  must  make  the  quality  of  goods  wanted,  and  if 
he  does  not  the  foreign  manufacturer  supplies  the  want.  A  specific 
duty,  arbitrarily  placing  12  cents  a  pound,  or  any  rate  per  pound,  on 
wool  handicaps  the  manufacturer  under  these  circumstances.  He  is  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  buying  the  necessary  foreign  wool  to  make  the 
I>articular  quality  of  fabric  desired,  wools  which  can  not  be  raised  in 
this  country. 

The  specific  or  x)ound  duty  proposed  to  be  levied  on  every  pound  of 
foreign  wool  imported,  obliges  the  domestic  manufacturer  who  needs 
those  wools  to  import  only  such  wools  as  contain  the  least  amount 
of  grease  and  dirt,  which,  being  limited  in  quantity,  leaves  the  entire 
balance  of  the  wool  clipped  (amounting,  I  am  informed,  to  95  per  cent) 
uncompeted  for  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

In  thus  securing  cheaper  his  wool,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  repeat 
what  he  did  under  the  previous  tariff — slip  his  goods  easily  into  this 
country,  to  the  worry  of  the  domestic  manufacturer,  whose  explanation 
was  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  "undervaluation,''  but  which  I  believe  W3re 
honorably  and  legitimatly  imported. 

Unless  the  manufacturer  can  secure  the  home  market  he  has  no  use  for 
the  domestic  wool,  and  to  hold  the  market  he  must  make  the  goods  that 
the  trade  want,  though  they  call  for  foreign  wool.  Every  suit  of  clothes 
made  from  foreign  cloth  supplants  home  labor.  If  that  peculiar  ^^feeP 
is  wanted  in  goods  that  can  alone  be  had  in  Australian  wool,  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  should  supply  that  want.  By  securing  to  him  the 
home  market  he  can  use  the  whole  domestic  clip  easily. 

The  arbitrarily  fixed  specific  pound  duty  demanded  by  the  woolgrow- 
ers through  Judge  Lawrence,  together  with  the  compensating  duty  to 
the  woolen  manufacturer,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  him,  when 
added  to  the  regular  worsted  and  woolen  goods  duty,  makes  an  aggre- 
gate that  is  at  once  excessive  and  unpalatable  to  the  people,  and  places 
tiie  manufacturer  in  a  misleading  position,  as  receiving  all  this  aggre- 
gate of  protection,  when  in  realty  he  is  not. 

I  contend  that  the  only  proper  and  fair  duty  on  wool  should  be  an  ad 
valorem  one  not  exceeding  23  per  cent;  that  the  duty  on  woolen  goods 
remain  substantially  as  it  is,  say  60  per  cent  ad  v£dorem,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  equivalent  of  the  duty  accorded  wool  be  added  as  com- 
pensating, and  that  portion  only  made  specific — ^the  distinction  being 
that  wool  is  an  article  of  merchandise  the  value  of  which  can  be  easily 
ascertained,  while  that  of  goods  is  attended  with  much  confusion,  due 
to  manipulation  and  adulteration,  and  therefore  easily  made  the  object 
of  fraud,  inviting  undervaluation. 

The  further  preposterous  demand  of  the  woolgrower  that  skirted 
wools  should  pay  double  duty  is  not  entitled  to  consideration.    It  is  an 
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attempt  to  prohibit  the  importatiou  of  wool.  The  diflferenee  between 
skirted  and  uuskirted  in  value  at  most  is  trivial,  and  does  not  call  for 
special  legislation.  Further,  it  places  a  premium  on  dishonesty  and 
encourages  the  slovenly  marketing  of  our  wools,  which  is  sufficiently 
deplorable  now, 

J  would  most  decidedly  prefer  the  existing  tariff  to  the  one  that  will  be 
made  necessary  by  the  wool- protection  proposition  of  Judge  Lawrence, 
the  adoption  of  which  1  believe  would  keep  our  industry  constantly  in 
politics,  with  attending  perplexities  and  uncertainties. 

Wm.  M.  Wood, 
Treasurer  Washington  Mills  Company, 


DISCEIMIHATIOV  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

New  York,  December  ^5, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  a  fact  which  has  here- 
tofore been  ignored  in  all  tariff  bills  where  a  specific  duty  is  put  on  wool 
in  the  grease ;  and  as  I  presume  that  the  tariff  you  are  now  framing  will 
put  a  duty  on  this  article,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  putting  before  you 
my  views  in  detail. 

A  sx>ecific  duty  per  pound  on  wool  in  the  grease  generally  is  a  discrim- 
inating duty  against  some  producing  countries.  The  value  of  unwashed 
wool,  1.  e.,  the  wool  as  it  comes  oft*  of  the  sheep's  back,  is  based  entirely 
on  what  that  wool  will  jield  as  scoured  wool.    For  instance: 

One  hundred  pounds  of  unwashed  Australian  wool  will  yield  about  50 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  ready  for  the  manufacturer,  whereas  100  pounds 
of  unwashed  Argentine  wool  will  yield  about  35  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 

You  will  readily  see  that  if  100  pounds  of  Australian  wool  pay  the 
same  specific  duty  per  pound  as  Argentine  wool  it  creates  a  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  Australia. 

To  illustrate  further,  suppose  the  value  of  scoured  wool  to  be  40  cents 
per  pound,  the  100  pounds  of  Australian  unwashed  wool  would  yield 
|20;  duty  at  11  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  wool,  $11 ;  net  result,  $9. 
One  hundred  pounds  Argentine  unwashed  wool  would  only  yield  $14; 
duty,  $11 ;  net  result,  $3. 

Therefore  a  speciJc  duty  on  all  kinds  of  unwashed  wool  is  virtually 
a  prohibitory  duty  on  Argentine  wool. 

1  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  specific  duties,  but  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  duty  should  not  be  the  same  on  all  classes  of  unwashed 
wooL 

William  H.  T.  Hughes, 

Of  Hughes  &  Go. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  S.  V.  D.  VORTH,  OF  BOSTOH,  SECRETAEY  OF 
THE  HATIOHAL  WOOL  MAVUFACTUEERS'  AS80CIATI0V. 

Mr.  North  said:  Mr.  Chairmaa  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  executive  comnn'tteeof  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  a[)pear  before  the  committee  to  state 
the  view8  which  the  members  of  that  organization  entertain  with  reganl 
to  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the  principles  which  they  think  ought 
to  govern  in  the  adjustment  of  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule.  I  have 
been  asked  to  state  that  I  appear  also  for  the  Maine  Wool  Manufac- 
turers' Club,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  be  present  at  this  hear- 
ing, but  which  committee  has  been  unavoidably  detained.  In  order 
that  I  may  be  able  to  save  your  ti^e  and  say  what  I  have  to  state  in 
the  briefest  possible  form,  I  have  reduced  it  to  writing,  and  will  not 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  your  time. 

The  wool  manufacturers  belonging  to  the  National  Association  coun- 
sel moderation  in  the  fixing  of  rates.  They  expect  you  will  grant  them 
adequate  protection,  such  as  experience  has  proven  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  thenuto  continue  and  extend  the  industry.  They  want  a  chance 
to  reopen  their  mills,  but  they  neither  ask  nor  desire  excessive  duties. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  both  the  wool-growing  and 
wool  manufacturing  industries  will  be  promoted  by  the  enactment  of  a 
conservative  and  reasonable  tariff,  and  that  some  promise  of  perma 
neuce  will  thus  exist.  Constant  change  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  wool  manufacture  is  conducted  is  an  evil  only  less  marked  than  a 
tariff'  too  low  to  permit  of  competition  with  foreigners.  The  wool  man- 
ufacturers have  recently  had  experience  enough  in  this  line  to  last  a 
lifetime. 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the  wool  manufacture  suffered  in  the 
tariff' revision  of  1894  a  discrimination  more  marked  and  damaging  than 
any  other  manufacturing  industry.  Whether  this  was  done  purposely 
or  inadvertently  is  not  of  present  moment.  The  fact  that  it  was  done 
is  proved : 

First,  by  the  direct  effects  upon  the  industry. 

Second,  by  the  evidence  of  the  importations. 

The  months  immediately  preceding  the  revision  of  1894  and  the  two 
years  subsequent  include  the  most  disastrous  period  in  the  history  of 
the  American  wool  manufacture.  This  statement  is  made  without  any 
reservation  or  qualification  whatever.  During  a  great  part  of  this 
period  the  bulk  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  machinery  of  the  country  has 
been  wholly  or  partially  idle;  much  of  the  remainder  has  made  goods 
that  have  either  been  marketed  at  a  loss  or  are  still  in  stock.  The 
domestic  market  for  woolen  goods  has  since  been  in  a  state  of  absolute 
demoralization.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  more  machinery  in 
operation  than  during  the  summer,  but  the  general  condition  of  the 
manufacture  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be. 

The  wool  manufacturers  are  not  so  blind  as  to  attribute  the  whole  of 
this  prolonged  and  continuing  paralysis  to  the  tariff  revision  of  1894. 
Other  causes  have  been  at  work,  and  ali  industries  have  suffered.  Btvt 
there  must  be  a  special  cause  why  the  wool  manufacture  has  suffered 
far  more  than  any  other,  and  why  the  prospect  of  a  general  business 
revival  brings  no  promise  of  any  improvement  to  this  pa^icular  industry. 

That  special  cause  is  revealed  in  the  record  of  woolen  imports.  I 
have  here  a  statement  firom  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of 
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Statistics  Bhowing  the  Value  of  all  imports  of  manufactares  of  wool  and 
the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  cloth  for  the  calendar  years  1891 
to  1895,  inclusive.  I  have  token  the  calendar  year  statistics  rather 
than  those  of  the  fiscal  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  woolen  schedule  of 
the  act  of  1894,  as  you  will  remember,  did  not  go  into  eflfect  until 
January  1,  1895.  and  the  statistics  of  the  calendar  years  are  therefore 
exactly  coincident  with  the  operation  of  that  schedule.  In  the  fiscal- 
year  statistics  the  figures  are  so  divided  up  between  the  tariffs  of  1890 
and  1894  that  their  true  significance  is  lost. 

Importt  of  manufcLctuTM  of  wool  and  of  cloths. 


Year  ending  December  31— 


1»1 

1892 

I8$B 

18M 

Total 

Ayeraee  of  four  years 

IMS 7r. ...... 


Wool  mann- 

faotures. 

Value. 


$34,010,945 
37, 515. 308 
30, 23a.  ^ 
17,342.682 


119, 107, 441 
29.776,860 
60, 319, 301 


Cloths. 


Pounds. 


11.885.413 
16, 248, 495 
13.003,992 
7,  214, 810 


48.952,710 
12, 238, 178 
40, 070, 143 


Value. 


111.489.444 
14.068,491 
11.460,529 
6,104,79S 


43, 123, 257 
10. 780, 814 
25, 281, 668 


In  the  analysis  of  this  table  attention  may  be  first  directed  to 
quantities.  The  imports  of  cloths  in  the  calendar  year  1895  ran  up 
to  40,070,000  pounds,  a  quantity  almost  equal  to  the  total  quantity 
imported  in  the  three  years  1891, 1892^  and  1893,  under  the  act  of  1890. 
The  largest  quantity  of  cloths  imported  in  any  one  year  previously  was 
16,248,313  ])ounds,  in  181)2,  and  the  increase  in  1895  over  the  largest 
previous  year  was  147  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  manufiictures  of  wool  in  1895  were  valued— or 
undervalued — at  $60,319,301,  foreign  value.  The  duty-paid  value  of 
tbese  goods  was  about  $90,000,000.  The  returns  of  the  Federal  census 
for  1890,  deducting  the  duplications  for  yarns,  etc.,  and  the  cotton  knit 
goods  included,  show  a  total  value  in  domestic  woolen  products  in  that 
year  of  about  $250,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  duty-paid  value  of  the 
imports  of  1895  was  about  one- third  the  value  of  all  the  woolens  made 
in  our  own  mills  in  a  year  of  manufacturing  activity,  such  as  1890  was. 
They  were  equal  to  about  one-half  the  domestic  production  of  the  year 
1895.  We  have  in  the  [Jnited  States  enough  woolen  machinery,  when 
all  in  operation,  to  supply  all  the  goods  our  people  can  consume. 

These  enormous  importations  at  low  valuations,  crowded  upon  a  slug- 
gish market,  were  what  broke  down  our  domestic  manufacturers.  The 
foreigners  so  completely  overdid  the  ousiness  that  they  have  suffered 
with  our  own  people  from  the  reaction;  and  it  is  true  that  importations 
have  largely  fallen  off  since  about  February  last,  and  are  to-day  com- 
paratively small. 

It  was  thi^j  torrent  of  importations,  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  $5,000,000 
ainonth  all  through  1895,  which  broke  down  the  market;  and  the  essence 
of  this  whole  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  recovery  of  that  market — 
to  a  point  where  the  manufacturer  can  get  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old 
one — seems  possible,  under  existing  tariff  conditions.  It  remains  to 
ex[)lain  why. 

With  an  Increase  of  147  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  cloths  imported, 
as  compared  with  the  largest  previous  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
only  46  per  cent  in  the  value  of  those  imports,  as  compared  with  the 
same  year.  All  the  time  that  the  quantities  of  imports  were  going  up, 
tbe  values  were  going  down ;  or,  if  the  actual  values  were  not  going 
down  in  all  cases,  the  character  of  the  fabrics  was  shifting  to  lower 
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qualities,  so  as  to  change  the  basis  upon  which  the  American  must  carry 
on  comi)etition.  The  Treasury  Department  returns  show  a  fall  in  the 
unit  of  value  per  pound  of  imported  cloths  from  90  cents  in  1894  to  69 
cents  in  1895. 

To  iret  the  full  significance  of  this  change  in  the  unit  of  value,  con 
trast  the  three  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  in  which  41,739,000  pounds 
of  imported  cloths  were  vakied  at  $37,019,000,  with  the  year  1895,  when 
40,070,000  pounds  were  valued  at  only  $25,287,668. 

This  decrease  in  the  unit  of  valae  was  of  course  partially  due  to  :i 
general  fall  in  values,  but  it  has  been  enormously  increased  by  the  tariff 
of  1894,  working  in  two  ways: 

First.  The  removal  of  the  weight  duties  of  previous  tariffs  let  down 
the  bars  to  the  importation  of  kinds  and  grades  of  cloth  hitherto 
practically  excluded  from  this  country,  an  exclusion  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  oar  own  people,  as  we  now  know.  The  ad  valorem  basis 
of  the  tariff  has  allowed  the  importation  of  the  lowest  and  meanest 
descriptions  of  goods  made  in  the  world— the  peculiar  products  of  the 
Batley  and  Dewsbary  districts  in  England,  where  they  have  reduced 
to  an  exact  science  the  business  of  making  woolens  out  of  shoddy, 
niungo,  wastes,  cows'  hair,  and  other  rubbish,  in  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing of  which  our  American  manufacturers  have  not  yet  learned  the 
rudiments,  although  it  is  clear  that  they  will  have  to  learn  them  if  they 
have  got  to  fight  these  goods  in  the  home  market.  Immense  quantities 
of  these  goods  have  been  thrust  upon  this  market  under  the  present 
law.  They  are  admirably  manufactured,  considering  the  materials 
employed,  and,  while  worthless  for  wear,  are  particularly  attractive 
and  dece[>tive  in  finish  and  appearance. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  samples  of  these  Batley 
cloths  which  1  picked  at  random  from  a  large  quantity  m  my  ofiite 
before  leaving  Boston,  which  I  will  leave  with  the  committee.  They 
are  valued  abroad  all  the  way  from  1  shilling  up  to  1  shilling  6  pence, 
and  in  some  instances  1  shilling  7  pence. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  of  the  immense  increase  of  impor- 
tations of  both  wool  and  woolens  in  1895  over  1893  and  treble  the 
quantity  of  wool  having  been  imported  and  double  the  quantity  of 
goods  having  been  imported;  can  you  state  also  and  put  in  your 
remarks  what  effect  it  has  upon  the  revenue! 

Mr.  KoRTH.  I  will  do  so. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  The  revenue  in  1893  on  a  much  smaller  importation 
was  in  substance  $42,000,000? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  these  large  importations,  the 
revenue  was  only  $23,0(K),(MM>;  in  other  words,  the  Government  lost 
nearly  $20,000,000  of  revenue  while  this  increased  importation  was 
going  on  ! 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  just  one  word  in  regard  to  these 
cloths.  I  have  in  my  hand  one  single  piece,  which  is  a  very  ingeniously 
manufactured  piece  of  goods,  the  cost  of  which  abroad  is  1  shilling,  or 
25  cents,  and  in  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  new  wool,  the  i)rice 
to-day  of  scoured  wool  being,  we  will  say,  30  cents  a  pound,  and  that 
piece  of  cloth  is  manufactured  and  sold,  with  all  the  costs  of  niynufac- 
turing  and  the  manufacturer's  i)rofit,  for  less  than  the  market  price  ot'l 
pound  of  clean  wool. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  is  the  weight  of  that! 

Mr.  North.  I  believe  it  is  14  ounces. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  the  warp  of  that  cotton  ? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  tilling  is  made  up  of  worsted  waste; 
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and  experts  who  have  examined  these  goods  say  in  their  judgment 
there  is  no  fresh  wool  in  it.  Some  of  these  other  specimens  of  cloth  are 
not  so  creditable  to  the  manufacturer  as  that  particular  one.  Some  of 
them  carry  on  their  face 

Mr.  Wheelbb.  Does  that  tear  easily  or  wear  out? 

Mr.  North.  Some  of  them  have  been  put  through  the  testing  process 
and  show  how  poorly  they  stood  it. 

The  complaint  of  our  manufacturers,  in  a  word,  is  that  the  higher- 
grade  American-made  goods  have  been  compelled  to  compete  for  their 
own  market  at  prices  fixed  or  governed  by  these  worthless  cloths.  The 
whole  range  of  goods  prices,  up  to  the  very  highest  qualities,  has  been 
aftected  by  this  si>ecies  of  competition ;  values  have  settled  down,  from 
range  to  range  in  quality,  to  meet  a  level  so  established;  and  whatever 
the  gra<le,  the  market  refuses  to  absorb  goods  which  can  not  be  sold  at 
prices  which  bear  a  certain  relationship  to  the  standard  thus  estab- 
lished. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  if  the  conditions 
continue  which  have  introduced  these  goods  here,  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  meet  them  by  the  use  of  similar  materials.  There  has 
been  more  shoddy  used  in  American  goods  during  the  year  just  past 
than  ever  before,  and  more  shoddy,  mungo,  and  miscellaneous  refuse 
contained  in  the  goods  imported  in  that  year  than  have  come  into  the 
United  States  in  any  previous  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Geosvenob.  I  did  not  hear  your  opening  statement.  What  is 
mungo Y 

Mr.  NoBTH.  It  is  one  variety,  and  an  inferior  variety,  of  shoddy. 

The  second  difficulty  is  not  less  serious.  It  springs  primarily  from 
the  same  cause — the  ad  valorem  duty.  Not  only  have  market  values 
been  demoralized  in  the  manner  indicated;  they  have  been  further 
obliterated  by  the  systematic  consignment  of  goods  at  prices  lower  than 
the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad,  and  their  sale  in  this  country  at  duty- 
paid  prices  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  here.  The  domestic  manu- 
facturer, compelled  to  calculate  his  costs  six  months  or  more  in  advance 
of  the  delivery  of  his  goods,  has  been  confronted  always  by  this  specter 
of  undervaluation;  he  has  never  known  during  the  whole  period  that 
this  tariff  has  been  in  ox)eration  whether  the  calculations  he  made  when 
he  -went  to  bed  would  meet  the  conditions  which  would  await  him  when 
he  awoke  in  the  morning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  found  that  they 
never  would  meet  them. 

I  do  not  claim  to  possess  direct  personal  knowledge  on  this  matter  of 
undervaluations.  There  are  gentlemen  present  who  can  specifically 
inform  you  of  facts  which  have  come  under  their  personal  and  official 
knowledge  within  the  past  year.  Knowing  what  their  testimony  will 
be,  I  assert  the  belief  of  the  wool  manufacturers  who  have  closely 
observed  the  facts,  that  where  the  law  nominally  allows  a  duty  of  40 
and  50  per  cent  on  woolen  goods,  in  the  actual  operation  of  that  law  the 
protection  now  accorded  in  this  industry  does  not  exceed  from  30  to  35 
per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  does  not  equal  this  percentage. 

It  is  this  conviction,  based  upon  facts  which  will  later  be  detailed  to 
you,  which  leads  the  American  manufacturer  to  say,  as  he  authorizes 
me  to  say  for  him,  that  a  protection  such  as  is  nominally  accorded  him 
in  the  existing  law  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  situa- 
tiun,  provided,  always,  that  it  shall  be  so  assessed  and  collected  that 
he  will  actually  receive  it. 

His  complaint  is  not  so  much  of  the  rates  of  duty  accorded  him  by 
the  present  tariff,  as  of  the  form  in  which  they  are  assessed  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  collected. 
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He  objects  also  to  dividing  lines  in  the  levying  of  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  particularly  to  the  dividing  line  in  the  present  tariff  at  50  cents  a 
pound,  ingeniously  thrust  into  the  law  at  what  has  proved  to  be  a  dan- 
ger point  in  the  present  market  conditions  to  invite  and  tempt  import- 
ers to  save  10  per  cent  in  their  duties  by  an  undervaluation  which,  in 
many  instances,  need  not  exceed  2  or  3  cents  a  pound.  The  wool  man 
ufacturers  always  have  protested,  and  always  will  protest,  against  the 
indefensible  discrimination  of  these  dividing  lines,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  ad  valorem  duties.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  a  duty  determined  by 
value;  it  is  greater  or  less  as  the  cost  is  high  or  low,  and  the  cheaper 
goods  need  and  are  entitled  to  receive  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  as  the 
most  expensive  goods.  The  labor  cost  bears  practically  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  total  cost  in  all  grades. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  statement  furnished  by  the  United  States  con- 
sul at  Bradford,  England,  showing  the  prices  current  of  worsted  coat- 
ings in  Yorkshire  in  June,  1895,  July,  1890,  and  October,  1896,  and  this 
price  list  shows  very  curiously  the  operations  of  this  dividing  line  at 
50  cents. 

Price  current  of  wonted  coatingi. 


June.  1885. 

July,  1896..  ^*[>^y^ 

Clay  twiUcd  worsteds,  37  inches : 

lO-onnco •...•.• 

«.  d.     ff.  d. 
1    7|  to  1  10 
1    8ito2    0 

1  0   to  2    1 

2  0   to  2    5 
2    14  to  2    7 
2    3   to  2    9 
2    6   to  3    6 
2    9   to  3    9 

ff.  d. 

I    8 

1  9 

i'?t 

2  3 
2    4i 
2    7 
2  10{ 

ff.  d. 
1    7i 

1 1  -ounce - 

12-onnce - 

14-oaiic^. .-. .x..x.^  ..-..  .--r , 

1  11* 

15>ouiice 

2    OJ 

16-oiiiic« 

2    2i 
2    Al 
2    7i 

18-ounce 

20>oiinc6 

These  prices  are  for  medium  qualities,  black;  blue,  IJd.  higher. 


Jnne.1895. 

July,  1806. 

October  25, 
1896. 

French  backs,  87  inches: 

12-ounce 

ff.  d.     ff.  d. 
2    l|to2    31 
2    3   to  2    6 
2    6|to2    9 
2  10   to  3    1 

2    2   to2    5 
2    i   to2    7 
2    6  to2    9 

ff.  d. 
2    ^ 
2    5 
2    8 
2  ll{ 

2    3 
2    6 

2    7 

ff.  d. 

1  11 

14-ounGe 

2    2 

16-ounce i 

2    5 

18-ounce 

2    8 

Mixtures,  37  inches: 

12-ounce    ...........           ..        .            ............... 

2    2 

13-ounce - 

2    5 

14-oanoe 

2    6 

Mixtures  advance  2d.  per  ou^co. 

The  quotations  indicate  a  number  of  instances  in  which  in  July,  1896, 
certain  goods,  if  honestly  valued,  would  pay  50  per  cent  duty,  and  the 
same  goods  three  months  later,  if  honestly  valued,  would  pay  40  per 
cent  duty,  tnere  uaving  been  absolutely  no  change  in  the  goods  at  all 
in  that  interval,  and  the  change  in  the  classification  being  dne  to  the 
fact  that  the  goods  are  valued  right  on  the  line  when  honestly  valued, 
and  if  they  are  just  a  little  above  the  line,  a  penny  or  a  cent's  differ- 
ence, it  is  the  simplest  thing  to  get  them  under  that  line,  and  the  man- 
ufacturer is  not  able  to  understand  any  good  reason  why  the  tariff 
should  be  40  i)er  cent  on  a  piece  of  goods  one  day  and  50  per  cent  on 
he  same  piece  of  goods  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  the  inevitable  operation  of  sx)ecific  duties 
in  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  f 

Mr.  North.  Did  you  say  specitic  duties  f 

Mr.  Turner.  Sometimes  a  specific  duty  is  a  certain  ad  valorem  by 
reason  of  the  changes  in  the  marketf 
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Mr.  North.  It  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  daty  paid  from  day  to 
day^  if  it  is  specific. 

Mr.  Turner.  Bat  it  affects  the  tax  paid  by  the  consumer! 

Mr.  North.  The  tax  paid  by  the  consumer  is  always  the  same  if  the 
duty  is  specific. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  is  large  or  small  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  North.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  regarding  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
protection;  but  is  there  not  some  interest  of  the  consumer  in  this 
matter  Y 

Mr.  North.  Undoubtedly,  sir.  The  proposition  I  make  is,  that  the 
Auiericiin  manufacturer  can  not  calculate  his  cost  and  make  his  market 
price  to  compete  with  goods  which  one  day  are  to  jiay  a  tariff  of  50  per 
cent  when  on  the  following  day  or  following  week  he  must  compete 
against  those  same  goods  paying  a  duty  of  only  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  witness  or  read  the  hearings  liad  before  this 
committee  at  the  last  session  in -which  statements  were  made  by  the 
general  appraisers  at  the  port  of  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  North.  I  did,  sir;  I  heard  some  of  them,  and  have  read  them  all. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  remember  they  put  the  margin  of  deception 
and  fraud  at  a  very  small  percentage — that  is,  most  of  the  appraisers? 
One  gentleman  was  opposed  to  ad  valorem  rate,  but  the  other  gentle- 
men thought  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  importations  was  honest. 

Mr.  North.  Well,  sir;  that  may  be  true.  I  believe  the  great  bulk 
of  the  importers  are  honest.  I  believe  the  invoiced  goods  that  come 
into  this  country  are  very  apt  to  be  honestly  invoiced.  I  think  the 
trouble  is  almost  entirely,  but  not«  wholly,  confined  to  the  consigned 
goods,  and  I  think  the  method  of  importing  by  consignment  is  very 
largely  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  undervaluation,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  undervaluation  can  be  prevented  in  an  ad  valorem  tariff  so  long 
as  consignments  of  goods  are  pennitted. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  aware  at  that  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
The  consignments  represent  a  very  large  branch  of  trade  now  to  which 
the  country  has  become  accustomed. 

Mr.  North.  I  have  been  told  that  in  woolens  the  consigned  goods 
constitute  a  very  large  majority  of  all  woolens  that  come  into  this 
country.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  fact,  but  I  have  been  told  that  is 
the  case,  and  that  simply  increases  and  emphasizes  the  difficulty  that 
the  American  manufacturer  has  to  contend  with  under  such  a  tariff. 

The  wool  manufacturer  asks,  then,  that  whatever  protection  is  given 
him  maybe  given,  in  part  at  least,  in  specific  form,  so  arranged  that  the 
opportunity  and  inducement  to  undervaluation  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  the  law  shall  operate  with  certainty,  exactness,  and  equity. 

When  it  comes  to  the  suggestion  of  a  scheme  whereby  the  a<l  valorem 
may  be  wholly  done  away  with,  the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  tlie  wit  of  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  one  that  is  perfectly 
equitable  in  operation. 

1  have  here  the  draft  of  a  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  which  lias  been  at  work  for  nearly 
a  year  in  connection  with  the  experts  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
School  in  an  earnest,  even  desprrate  effort  to  devise  such  a  form  of 
inty.  The  sum  total  of  the  report  is  the  conclusion  that  the  thing  is 
impossible,  because  of  the  thousands  of  variations — in  weave,  in  texture, 
in  materials,  and  in  finish — which  distinguish  woolen  goods  from  those 
of  all  other  textile  manufactures. 

it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  relationship,  fixed  and  defi- 
nite, beween  any  of  the  constituents,  whether  it  be  weight,  or  threads. 
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or  weave,  or  coants  of  yarn,  and  the  valne  of  the  fabric  or  the  cost  of 
its  making.  In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
ad  valorem  principle. 

This  misfortune  is  partially  remedied,  and  only  partially,  by  the 
compound  schedule  of  duties  which  a  duty  uiK>n  wool  necessitates.  It 
is  true  that  the  specific  duty  under  this  arrangement  is  not  a  part  of 
the  protective  duty,  but  it  enters  into. the  total  duty  the  foreigner 
must  pay,  in  a  form  which  undervaluation  can  not  effect;  and  the  under- 
valuation that  occurs  upon  the  ad  valorem  side,  when  thus  spread 
over  the  whole  duty,  is  somewhat  minimized,  not  by  reason  of  any 
extra  or  hidden  protection  contained  in  the  specific  duty,  but  because 
the  latter  is  all  collected  and  the  percentage  of  undervaluation  upon 
the  whole  duty  is  corresi)ondiugly  reduced.  The  specific  duty  thus 
assessed  is  commonly  known  as  the  compensatory  duty. 

We  come  now  to  a  discussion  of  this  compensatory  duty.  It  has 
often  been  explained  to  this  committee,  but  as  its  membership  changes 
it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  it  again,  for  it  is  the  vital  part,  the 
keystone  of  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule.  Without  it  the  wool  manu- 
facturer can  not  exist  in  this  country  under  a  wool  duty,  and  without 
it  no  duty  on  wool  can  be  high  enough  to  be  of  the  slightest  service  to 
the  woolgrower.  In  fact,  the  compensatory  duty  is  a  part  of  the  wool 
duty,  and  to  the  grower  the  most  im])ortant  part. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  industry  that  it  is  the  only  one  upon 
whose  raw  materials  the  exigencies  of  the  protective  policy  require 
that  a  duty  shall  be  placed  which  correspondingly  increases  its  cost 
In  the  few  other  cases  where  a  duty  is  levied  on  the  raw  material  it  is  • 
not  a  material  factor  in  the  price  of* the  finished  product.  In  the  case 
of  wool,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  instance  along  the  whole  line  of  dutia- 
ble articles — whatever  the  amount  of  the  tax  you  shall  decide  to  impose, 
it  will  be  added  to  the  costs  of  the  manufacture.  If  importe<l,  the  whole 
duty  is  added  to  cost;  if  domestic  grown,  practically  the  whole  of  tbe 
duty.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  at  page  384  of  volume  1  of 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Wages,  made  in  1893.  The  course  of  domestic  wool  prices  since  the 
removal  of  the  wool  duty  has  completely  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
conclusions  of  Manger  &  Avery  in  1892.  Ohio  XX  wool  has  dropi>ed 
in  value  in  the  face  of  equal  competition  from  29  cents  in  1892  to  iS^ 
cents  per  pound  in  1896  as  given  in  that  report.  The  1892  price  on  the 
scoured  basis  was  about  31  cents  above  the  value  per  scoured  pound  of 
the  London  price  of  the  corresponding  grade  of  Australian  wool,  while 
the  1896  price  is  below  the  London  scoured-wool  price  of  the  like  grade 
of  Australian  wool. 

The  restoration  of  a  duty  on  wool  will  again  reverse  these  price  rela- 
tions, and  that  duty  will  be  added  to  the  manufacturing  costs.  It 
must  thi*refore  be  made  good  to  the  manufacturer,  in  addition  to  the 
protection  you  allow  him  on  his  own  account,  if  he  is  to  compete  with 
European  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  have  free  wool. 

This,  in  a  word,  is  the  purix)se  of  the  compensatory  duty  on  goods;  to 
place  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  same  position  as  though  he  had 
his  wool  free  of  duty;  to  start  him,  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  cotton  manufacturer,  the  silk  manufacturer,  and  every  other 
manufacturer.  Th^  compensatory  duty,  as  heretofore  arranged,  haa 
never  been  suflficient  to  fully  accomplish  this,  as  will  be  shown.  With 
the  lapse  of  time,  with  the  development  of  the  industry,  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  foreign  wools  of  kinds  and  qualities  not  produced 
here,  or  produced  in  insufficient  quantities,  the  adjustment  of  the  com- 
pensatory duty  becomes  less  and  less  adequate  to  the  purpose  in  view. 
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But  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised;  and  if  the  wool  dnty  is  to  be 
restored,  it  is  its  inevitable  and  indispensable  accompaniment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  compensatory  duty  is  calculated  is  very 
simple.  It  is  based  upon  the  shrinkage  of  the  wools  accessible  to  foreign 
manufacturers.  Tlie  degree  of  this  shrinkage  is  established  and  known 
the  world  over,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool,  such  as  is 
most  common  in  the  world's  markets,  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of 
cloth.  If  we  take  the  case  of  a  Mestiza  or  Argentine  wool,  shrinking  67 
per  cent,  we  shall  have  left,  out  of  every  100  pounds,  83  pounds  of  clean 
wool,  which  will  lose  35  per  cent  more  in  the  different  processes  of  man- 
ufacture, leaving  21.45  pounds  of  cloth,  or  4.60  pounds  of  the  greasy 
wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth.  So  that  on  these  wools  the  proportion  of  4 
to  1  is  not  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  manufacturer,  and  hence  his 
purchases  in  the  foreign  markets  are  necessarily  confined  to  wool  of 
Ugbter  shrinkage. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  compensatory  duty  in  the  case  in  question 
may  thus  be  computed : 

From  wool  shrinking  67  per  cent,  as  in  the  preceding  illustration, 
21.45  pounds  of  cloth  are  produced.  Under  the  law  of  1890  the  duty 
on  100  pounds  of  this  wool  was  $11,  and  the  compensatory  duty  at  44 
cents  a  pound  on  21.45  x)ounds  of  cloth  was  $0.44,  or  $1.56  less  than  the 
duty  the  manufacturer  paid  on  his  wool,  a  loss  of  7.3  cents  per  pound  on 
his  cloth. 

If  the  calculation  is  made  on  wool  shrinking  70  per  cent,  the  disad- 
vantage is  still  greater,  thus: 

Dnty  on  100  pounds  of  wool,  $11 ;  shrinkage  in  scouring,  70  per  cent, 
leaving  of  clean  wool  30  pounds;  35  per  cent  shrinkage  in  manufac- 
ture, 10^  pounds,  leaving  19J  pounds  of  cloth.  Duty  on  19^  pounds  of 
cloth  at  44  cents  per  pound,  $8.58,  or  $2.42  less  than  the  duty  paid  on 
the  wool,  a  sum  equal  to  14.4  cents  per  pound  on  the  cloth.  This 
puts  the  American  manufacturer  under  a  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  the  foreigner,  of  12.4  cents  per  pound  of  such  cloth  made,  notwith- 
standing the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authority  that  of  the  world's 
clothing  wools  only  about  10  per  cent  shrinks  50  per  cent  or  less,  and 
that  of  the  remaining  90  per  cent  the  bulk  will  shrink  70  per  cent  or 
more,  making  the  average  shrinkage  not  less  than  68  per  cent.  Since 
this  formula  was  first  sulopted  in  1867  there  has  been  an  enormous 
development  in  the  world's  supply  of  heavy-slirinkage  wools,  particu- 
larly fi'om  South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  this  supply 
has  increased,  the  disadvantages  of  the  American  manufacturer,  by 
reason  of  the  wool  duty,  have  correspondingly  increased. 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  the  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  formula, 
but  ask  that  it  may  be  published  in  the  record  of  these  hearings,  not 
only  the  old  evidence,  which  is  as  accurate  as  ever,  but  some  important 
new  testimony  that  has  been  gathered. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  it  with  your  written  statement  and  it 
will  be  printed  with  the  hearings. 

Mr.  North.  1  would  simply  say,  however,  there  is  some  interesting  and 
important  new  testimony  added  to  the  old  records.  Moj^e  particularly, 
I  have  here  three  statements  based  upon  the  actual  experience  of  one 
M  our  largest  worsted  mills,  showing  the  actual  results  in  the  business 
of  the  mill  for  a  year,  covering  in  one  case  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
of  wool  and  covering  in  another  case  800,000  pounds  of  wool  and  in 
another  case  nearly  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  the  actual  business  of 
the  mills  taken  from  its  books  and  records,  showing  in  every  instance 
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that  the  compensation  secared  at  four  to  one  is  not  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  costs  in  that  particular  mill. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Do  you  propose  to  speak  of  the  difference^  if  there 
is  one,  between  the  South  American  wool  and  the  Australian  wool  in 
this  matter  of  shrinkage  t  Your  calculation  is  based  upon  South 
American  wool,  as  1  understand! 

Mr.  KoBTH.  Yes,  sir;  the  calculation  is  necessarily  based  upon  tbe 
heavy-shrinkage  wool,  because  that  is  the  wool  that  is  accessible  to  the 
foreign  competitor  of  the  American  manufacturer,  and  you  have  got  to 
make  these  calculations  not  on  your  wool,  but  on  his  wool. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  .These  wools  include  about  90  per  centt 

Mr.  North.  The  heavy-shrinkage  wool,  shrinking  from  60  to  70  per 
cent,  constitute  90  per  cent  of  the  clothing  wools  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Then  the  Australian  wool  is  not  a  very  important 
factor  in  your  judgment  t 

Mr.  North.  A  great  many  Australian  wools  will  shrink  in  that  pro- 
portion. There  is  evidently  a  little  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
Australian  wools. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  something  about; 
I  do,  at  least.  What  proportion  of  the  Australian  wool  will  shrink  only 
60  per  centt 

Mr.  North.  I  should  say  only  a  very  small  proportion.  Mr.  Justice 
says  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  Australian  clothing  wools. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  It  was  testified  yesterday  that  all  of  the  Australian 
wool  is  practically  the  grade  of  washed  wool  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  North.  I  did  not  hear  any  such  testimony. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Judge  Lawrence  said  that. 

Mr.  North.  Mr.  Justice  did  not  make  any  such  statement  as  that. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  understood  Mr.  Lawrence  to  say  this  Australian 
wool  if  skirted  was  practically  of  a  shrinkage  about  equivalent  to  the 
washed  wools  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  North.  If  Judge  Lawrence  made  that  statement,  I  am  quite  sure 
upon  reconsideration  he  will  be  glad  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  Judge  is  present. 

Mr.  Grosvexor.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  your  statement  in 
regard  to  Australian  wool  applies  to  that  imx)orted  into  this  country  or 
that  which  exists  only  t 

Mr.  North.  It  applies  to  the  wools  as  they  exist,  of  course.  I  make 
no  statement  regarding  the  wools  imported  into  this  country.  Those 
are  necessarily  of  the  very  lightest  shrinkage.  My  statement  is  also 
confined  to  the  merino  wools  of  Australia  and  not  to  wools  of  class  11. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point,  because  it  concerns  the  point 
you  are  discussing,  is  it  true  10  per  cent  of  the  Australian  wools  that 
are  now  of  light  shrinkage  are  correspondingly  raised  in  value  abroad 
in  consequence  of  that  light  shrinkage,  and  therefore  our  manufactur- 
ers in  importing  those  wools  have  to  pay  that  difference,  whereas  their 
competitors  abroad  may  take  the  heavy  shrinking  wools  and  use  them  in 
the  manufacture  of  goods,  and  so  practically  the  domestic  manufacturer 
is  brought  into  competition  with  those  high-shrinking  wools t 

Mr.  North.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true.  I  have  a  word  on  that  point 
a  little  further  along  in  this  statement. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  shows  the  misapprehension  which  sometime^ 
exists,  that  because  light  shrinkage  wools  are  imported,  therefore  there 
is  an  advantage,  but  the  manufacturer  must  pay  the  increased  cost  on 
those  wools  growing  out  of  that  light  shrinkage,  and  he  is  thrown  into 
competition  with  foreign  manufactuiers  who  use  high  shrinkage  wools; 
that  is  your  point  t 
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Mr,  NoBTH.  Yes,  sir. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  this  formula  waB  first  definitely  deter- 
mined and  investigated  and  indorsed  by  the  United  States  Revenue 
Commission  of  1867.  Every  Congress  which  has  since  passed  a  tariff 
containing  a  wool  duty  has  recognized  it  as  correct;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  never  been  impeached  in  any  particular,  at  any  point,  in  any 
quarter.  It  has  uever  been  impeached,  because  it  is  absolutely  unas- 
sailable, and  the  only  just  criticism  upon  it  is  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  in  view.  It  does  not  and  can  not  place  the 
domestic  manufacturer  in  the  position  of  advantage  he  would  occupy 
if  he  had  his  materials  free  of  duty. 

The  formula  has  been  questioned,  however,  in  some  quarters,  and  the 
attempt  made  to  inculcate  the  impression  that  the  wool  manufacturers, 
in  some  secret  and  undescribable  way,  get  some  undue  and  hidden 
advantage  out  of  this  compensatory  duty,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
This  imi>ression  grows  out  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  are  some 
fabrics  made  in  the  manufacture  of  which  four  pounds  of  some  kinds 
of  greasy  wool  are  not  required.  It  will  easily  be  seen,  from  what  has 
been  said  of  the  relation  of  the  shrinkage  to  this  problem,  that  in 
exceptional  cases  this  must  necessarily  be  so;  but  the  gain  to  the  user 
of  domestic  wools  exclusively  is  much  less  than  he  himself  supposes. 

A  study  of  the  clips  of  all  the  States  shows  that  the  average  shrink- 
age of  domestic  wools  as  marketed  is  GO  per  cent;  and  if  from  these 
averages  are  excluded  the  washed  wools,  it  will  be  found  that  the  aver- 
age shrinkage  of  domestic  wools  easily  reaches  G5  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  the  user  of  foreign  wools,  no  advantage  from  this  source  exists^ 
because  if  he  buys  a  wool  of  lighter  shrinkage  he  must  pay  for  it 
accordingly.  It  is  true  that  Ohio  or  Michigan  washed  wools  do  not 
shrink  in  manipulation  to  the  extent  of  shrinkage  indicated.  Some  of 
the  Australian  wools  do  not  shrink  in  the  proportion  indicated.  But 
whether  they  do  or  not  is  not  in  the  case.  The  American  manufacturer 
must  be  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  wools  used  by 
his  foreign  competitors,  or  available  for  the  latter's  use,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  disadvantage  arising  to  him  from  the  duty  charges  on  sim- 
ilar wools.  No  demonstrations  of  a  relatively  smaller  shrinkage  in 
certain  selected  wools  afiect  or  impugn  the  calculation. 

In  some  cloths,  again,  the  loss  in  manufacturing  is  not  as  large  as  in 
other  fabrics.  In  stating  the  manufacturing  loss  at  35  per  cent,  we  seek 
to  fix  a  fair  average.  The  loss  will,  in  fact,  run  all  the  way  from  25  up  to 
45  per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric.  It  was  a  source  of 
bitter  complaint  against  the  tariff  of  1867  by  the  large  manufacturers 
of  face,  goods  in  this  country,  that  the  compensatory  arrangement  dis- 
criminated against  their  manufacture  unfairly  and  unjustly,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  great  loss  of  material  in  the  finishing  processes,  and  the 
complaint  was  unhappily  well  founded. 

No  rule  based  upon  such  an  arbitrary  and  uncertain  thing  as  a  uni- 
form duty  on  every  variety  of  wool,  irrespective  of  condition,  can  be 
made  to  hit  exactly  every  case,  but  you  must  so  arrange  the  duty  as  to 
approximately  hit  the  higher  case,  or  your  legislation  will  in  its  effect 
forbid  the  manufacture  of  these  higher  grades  of  goods  in  this  country, 
the  grades  in  which  American  manufacturers  are  striving  to  advance, 
and  in  which  competition  with  foreigners  is  now  the  most  difficult. 

This  adjustment  of  the  compensatory  duty  is  the  only  possible  one, 
if  the  domestic  manufacture  is  to  be  preserved,  so  long  as  a  duty  is 
imposed  upon  wool.  If  that  duty  is  assessed  in  specific  form  upon  the 
greasy  wool,  the  compensatory  duty  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
possess  some  of  the  irregularities  which  characterize  its  basis,  the  wool 
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daty.  As  heretofore  assessed,  as  you  are  now  asked  to  re-assess  it,  the 
wool  duty  bears  no  fixed  relationship  to  the  valae  of  the  material  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  maybe  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or 
it  may  mount  up  to  150  per  centum,  according  to  the  shrinkage.  It  is 
so  assessed  that  there  is  absolutely  no  relationship  between  the  duty  and 
the  value.  It  is  a  duty  compelling  the  American  purchaser  of  foreipi 
wool  to  pay  a  tax  upon  every  pound  of  dirt  and  grease  which  it  con- 
tains in  its  greasy  state,  and  it  amounts,  when  we  adjust  it  to  the  value 
of  the  wool  itself,  in  its  clean  state,  to  a  sum  double  or  triple  what  it 
appears  to  be,  according  to  the  shrinkage. 

The  Chairman.  Your  point  is  this:  That  clothing  wool  varying  in 
value  abroad,  say  from  8  to  24  cents,  if  one  round  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  is  imposed,  that  will  make  the  duty  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  20cent  wool  and  make  the  duty  on  the  8-cent  wool  125  per  cent. 
That  is  your  point  t 

Mr.  North.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  not  say  the  remedy  for  these  inequalities 
would  be  the  ad  valorem  rates,  as  Mr.  Moses  suggests  t 

Mr.  North.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ad  valorem  rate  would 
remedy  them,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  affect  the  question  of  undervaluation 
if  it  should  be  imposed  t 

Mr.  North.  An  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  woolt 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  about  classifying  woolt 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  commodity  sold  in  the  world 
of  any  description,  the  market  value  of  which  is  more  accurately,  pub- 
licly, and  universally  known  than  that  of  wool.  It  is  like  cotton,  wheat, 
and  other  staple  products  in  that  respect.  All  the  wools  of  the  world 
practically  which  reach  the  public  market  are  sold  at  auction.  This 
country  is  the  only  large  manufacturing  country  where  the  sale  of  wool 
is  not  in  open  markets. 

Mr.  FiSLER,  of  Philadelphia.  Are  there  any  sales  of  wool  made  at 
private  sale  in  London  t 

Mr.  North.  Undoubtedly  a  great  many  of  them  between  auctions. 

Mr.  FiSLER.  Is  that  price  published! 

Mr.  North.  Those  sales  undoubtedly  occur  on  the  basis  of  the  public 
quotations  which  are  reached  at  the  auction  sales. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  any  cities  in  the  world  sell  futures  on  wool,  like 
cotton  and  wheat  in  this  country! 

Mr.  North.  Not  on  wool  itself.  They  sell  futures  on  tops,  such  as 
Mr.  Justice  exhibited  here  yesterday,  wool  in  a  scoured  and  semi-manu- 
factured condition.  Those  sales  of  futures  occur  at  Antwerp  and  in 
Germany  also. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  complaints  are 
made  by  woolgrowers  that  the  sales  of  futures  are  having  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  prices! 

Mr.  North.  What  woolgrowers! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  woolgrowers  of  the  world.  Do  you  hear  any 
complaint  of  it! 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  know.    I  never  heard  any. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  know  there  is  a  complaint  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  the  sales  of  futures  in  wheat  and  cotton.  I  did 
not  know  but  that  the  same  thing  might  have  been  true  of  wool. 

Mr.  North.  I  think  the  sale  of  futures  in  tops  is  very  limited  as 
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compared  to  the  whole  amount  of  wocl  sold,  and  it  can  not  have  any 
very  deleterious  effect  as  yet. 

Mr.  TuBNBR.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you  there,  you  suggested  a  line 
of  inquiry  which  is  interesting  gentlemen  who  occrupy  my  point  of  view 
very  much.  Have  our  manufactories  or  our  manufacturers  had  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  themselves  and  their  machinery  fully  to  the  state 
of  free  wool  provided  by  the  present  lawt 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Well,  they  have  not  been  running  much  machinery  since 
the  Wilson  law  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  TxJBNER.  You  mean  to  say  it  has  operated  unfavorably  upon 
themf 

Mr.  NoBTH.  The  present  lawt  I  do,  most  certainly.  I  have  stated 
that  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  mean,  sir,  to  put  you  upon  this  line  on  which 
you  touch,  but  meant  to  confine  the  inquiry  strictly  to  the  effect  of  your 
free  raw  material,  not  as  to  whether  adequate  protection  is  given  to 
the  manufacturers.  That  was  a  matter  I  was  not  inquiring  about;  but 
I  wish  to  know  what  has  been  the  experience  of  manufacturers  as  to 
the  effect  of  iree  wool.  Is  there  not  a  large  sentiment  in  your  organi- 
zation in  favor  of  free  woolt 

Mr.  NoBTH,  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  And  the  experience  for  the  last  two  years  has  rather 
tended  the  other  way  to  create  the  opinion  that  free  wool  is  not  favora- 
ble to  the  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  NoETH.  Well,  I  was  not  answering  the  question  quite  in  that 
form  because  you  did  not  put  it  in  that  form  before. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  what  I  meant.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
compensatory  duty  to  the  manufacturer,  or  a  protective  duty  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  policy  of  free  raw  materials 
to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  KoRTH.  Kow,  in  answer  to  the  question  I  will  say  that,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  all  of  the  wool  manufacturers,  without  any 
exception,  who  were  originally  in  favor  of  a  duty  upon  wool  as  neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  adjustment  of  the  protective  tariff  are  still  strongly  in 
favor  of  it,  and  are  as  willing  to  have  a  wool  duty  imposed  upon  wool 
again,  as  before  they  had  experience  in  the  use  of  free  wool.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  regard  that  as  a  direct  answer  to  your  question  or  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  North.  I  meant  it  to  be  as  nearly  so  as  I  could  make  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  yon  advocate  as  high  a  tax  as  12  cents  a  pound,  as 
demanded  here? 

Mr.  North.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  advocate  a  moderate  taxt 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Of  course,  your  organization  includes  all  classes  of  wool 
manufacturers  t 

Mr.  North.  Of  all  descriptions. 

Mr.  Turner.  Also  carpet  manufacturers  t' 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  not  members  of  your  organization  been  sending 
carpets  to  England  and  selling  them  with  great  success  theret 

Mr.  North.  There  is  one  carpet  manufactory  established  in  this 
country  selling  carpets  in  England;  it  does  not  happen,  however,  to 
be  a  member  of  our  organization.  That  is  the  Smith  Company,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  represent  themf 
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Mr.  KOBTH.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BussELL.  How  long  has  it  been  stopped! 

Mr.  North.  I  tbink  it  was  finally  closed  about  two  weeks  after  the 
election;  possibly  a  few  days  after  the  election.  I  think  it  was  the  4th 
of  November.    I  am  just  told  it  is  running  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understood  your  answer  which  was  made  a  while  ago 
in  reply  to  be  this,  that  whatever  might  be  the  protective  duty  to  the 
manufacturers  on  the  finished  article,  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  wool 
manufacturer  in  free  raw  material  t 

Mr.  North.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  any  sich  idea. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  you  say,  sir,  on  that  point! 

Mr.  North.  I  would  say  undoubtedly  there  is  great  advantage  to 
him  in  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  what  does  that  advantage  consist — a  wider  range 
of  selection  in  the  texture  of  the  wool! 

Mr.  North.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Greater  ability  to  conform  to  taste  and  fashion  ! 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir;  there  iire  a  thousand  ways  in  which  there  is  an 
obvious  advantage. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  misunderstood  you  entirely  on  your  first  answer,  or 
you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  North.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  elicit  from  me  a  statement 
whether  the  manufacturers  had  changed  their  attitude  on  the  question 
of  the  duty  on  raw  material. 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  I  am  glad  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
saying  so  many  factories  are  idle.    I  am  myself  sorry  they  are. 

Mr.  North.  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  I  would  like  to  see  them  prosper. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  the  manufacturers  do  not  ask  any  higher 
duty  than  12  cents  a  pound.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  what  rate  they 
ask  on  raw  wool! 

Mr.  North.  The  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  so  high  a  duty,  but 
they  have  named  no  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Bearing  right  on  that  point,  is  it  not  the  general 
opinion  of  the  manufacturers  of  wool  that  a  duty  on  wool,  while  there 
are  disadvantages  in  the  direction  you  have  suggested,  is  an  enormous 
advantage  to  the  manufacturer  of  woolens  more  than  compensatory  for 
any  disadvantages,  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  mass  of  the  people, 
especially  farmers,  additional  purchasing  i>ower,  and  therefore  making 
a  larger  market  for  the  manufa<;tures  in  this  country! 

Mr.  North.  There  is  that  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  That  difference  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of 
great  advantage! 

Mr.  North.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  unfair,  of  course,  to  try  all  our  theories  over  you, 
but  I  would  like  myself  to  extend  that  inquiry  a  little;  but  I  see  you 
have  a  statement  which  you  prefer  to  make.    * 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Turner  undertook  to  try  his  theory  and  I 
thought  it  proper  to  have  the  other  theory  go  with  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  all  classes  in  the 
country,  the  wheat  grower  as  well  as  the  cotton  grower,  to  have  more 
capacity  to  consume  woolens  than  they  would  have  under  high-priced 
fabrics! 

Mr.  North.  I  will  say  to  you,  Judge  Turner,  I  am  just  now  about  in 
my  argument  to  reach  the  point  of  the  disadvantages  which  a  wool  duty 
imposes  upon  the  manufacturer. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  I  was  anticipating. 

Mr,  North.  You  were. 

The  grower  himself  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  can  hint  at  a 
disproportionate  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  by  reason  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  compensatory  duty,  for  it  is  the  grower  who  puts  into  the 
tariff  law  the  provision  that  the  duty  on  washed  wools  shall  be  double 
the  duty  on  greasy  wool,  which  signifies  a  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent 
between  the  two  stages,  and  the  provision  thsft  the  duty  on  scoured 
wool  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  on  greasy  wool.  These  propositions 
establish  in  the  law  a  uniform  shrinkage  of  66|  per  cent.  But,  what  is 
even  more  to  the  point,  they  compel  the  manufacturer  to  import  his 
wools  in  the  greasy  condition. 

The  compensatory  duty  is  really  based  upon  an  average  shrinkage  as 
low  as  GO  per  cent,  as  has  been  shown.  In  other  words,  the  compensa- 
tory duty,  as  adjusted  in  the  tariffs  of  1890^  and  those  which  preceded 
it,  is  lower,  relatively,  than  the  wool  duty.  The  manufacturers  want 
this  fact  understood. 

The  manufacturers  must  take  some  cognizance  of  the  effect  of  this 
compensatory  duty  upon  the  goods  duties.  It  necessarily  piles  up  the 
duties  on  the  goods  to  a  ])oint  far  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary  for 
purely  protective  purposes— doubles  or  more  than  doubles  them,  in 
fact,  for  the  Treasury  retunis  under  the  tariff  of  1890  indicate  con- 
clusively that  more  than  one-half  of  the  duty  charges  upon  all  the 
woolen  imi)orts  of  the  period  covered  by  that  law  were  directly  and 
wholly  due  to  the  wool  duty. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  the  American  wool  manufacturer  to  be  told  that 
the  average  ad  valorem  rate  upon  woolen  goods,  under  the  tariff  of 
1890,  was  98  per  cent.  It  does  not  particularly  help  the  case  from  the 
consumers'  point  of  view,  to  reply  that  the  actual  protective  duty 
accorded  him  under  that  law  did  not  exceed  45  per  cent.  The  public 
looks  at  the  fact — 98  per  cent — ^it  neither  understands  nor  cares  for  the 
explanations  I  have  endeavored  to  make  clear  to  you.  The  result  is 
that  the  wool  manufacture  becomes  the  storm  center  of  attack  upon  the 
whole  protective  system.  The  wool  manufacturer  is  declared  to  be  the 
recipient  of  excessive  protection,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  real  pro- 
tection, which  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion reports  do  not  reveal,  is  not  so  great  as  that  given  under  other 
schedules,  notably  the  cotton  schedule. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  wool  duty  is  not  imposed  at  the 
request  of  the  wool  manufacturer,  or  for  his  benefit;  and  that  in  asking 
you  to  place  him  in  the  same  position  as  though  he  had  his  materials 
free,  he  asks  you  to  do  no  more  for  him  than  you  do  for  everybody  else. 

Another  thing  must  be  remembered.  Every  cent  you  add  to  the 
duty  on  wool  means  the  addition  of  4  cents  a  pound  to  the  necessary 
duty  on  woolen  goods.  This  is  a  consideration  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consumer. 

Every  cent  a  pound  added  to  the  wool  duty  increases,  in  a  sort  of 
arithmetical  ratio,  the  embarrassments  and  disadvantages  under  which 
the  domestic  manufacturer  labors  by  reason  of  the  duty.  This  is  a  fact 
which  it  is  hard  to  make  the  outsider  understand;  but  it  is  always 
present  to  the  manufacturer.  Each  additional  cent  on  the  duty  limits, 
in  a  constantly  intensifying  degree,  the  range  of  his  selection  among 
foreign  wools.  Each  additional  cent,  in  a  word,  rules  out  from  Ameri- 
can purchase  the  wools  whose  shrinkage  is  such  as  to  make  their  impor- 
tation impossible  at  the  given  compensatory  duty.  Each  additional 
cent  increases  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  the  manufacturer  must 
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pay  before  he  can  obtain  x>osses8ion  of  his  wool,  and  adds  correspond- 
ingly to  the  charges  he  mast  carry,  for  six  months  or  a  year,  nntdl  he 
can  convert  the  material  into  goods  and  receive  his  pay  therefor. 

Kever  until  he  had  experience  under  free  wool  did  the  manufacturer 
realize  the  full  extent  of  the  disadvantage  tie  sufifers  by  reason  of  the 
wool  duty  and  the  imx)OS8ibility,  by  any  compensatory  duty,  of  fully 
offsetting  these  disadvantages.  In  order  that  this  fact  may  be  brought 
home  to  you,  we  have  tlrieily  summarized  these  disadvantages. 

(1)  In  the  selection  of  foreign  wools  the  duty  restricts  him  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  and  thus  excludes  him  from  many  of  the  blends  from 
which  the  foreign  manufacturers  get  the  best  results.  His  choice  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  comparatively  small  supply  of  light-shrink 
age  wools.  He  is  thus  excluded  from  many  of  the  fine  wools,  which 
reach  the  markets  in  a  very  greasy  condition.  The  range  of  x>roduct 
open  to  him  is  thus  greatly  limited. 

(2)  This  concentration  of  American  purchasers  upon  a  comparatively 
small  class  of  foreign  wools  increases  the  price  of  those  wools  in  com 
parison  with  the  price  of  the  much  larger  assortment  of  other  wools 
offered,  and  thus  the  duty  directly  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  wool  a  mate- 
rial sum  in  addition  to  the  actual  duty  paid,  and  adds  corre8iH)ndingly 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  course  of  the  markets,  under  free  wool, 
has  indicated  that  the  enhancement  of  the  i)rice  of  the  light-shrinkage 
wools,  by  reason  of  the  concentration  of  American  competition  upon 
them,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  cents  a  pound. 

(3)  The  wool  duty  not  only  restricts  the  choice  and  adds  to  the  price 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  but  it  of  course  correspondingly  enlarges 
the  choice  and  cheapens  the  price  of  the  wools  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. The  disadvantages  of  the  American  manufacturer  thus  become 
distinct  advantages,  added  to  all  the  other  advantages  which  the  for- 
eigner naturally  possesses  over  the  American. 

(4)  All  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the  old  law  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  wool  were  put  there  to  embarrass  and  imp^e  the  manu- 
facturer in  his  choice  of  wools.  They  do  have  that  effect,  and  are  thus 
an  additional  disadvantage  under  which  he  labors  and  for  which  he 
gets  no  compensatory  equivalent.  Nothing  akin  or  equivalent  to  them 
appears  anywhere  else  in  any  tariff  schedule.  They  imply  that  the 
whole  business  of  importing  wool  is  a  fraud  or  tainted  with  fraud.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  branch  of  importing  where  the  business  is 
more  honestly  done  or  whfci^  "le  opportunities  for  fraud  are  so  few. 
Nearly  all  foreign  wools  are  now  bought  and  sold  at  public  auction  and 
are  put  up  without  reference  to  the  American  market.  The  exx>ense  of 
repacking  these  bales  is  sufficient  to  bar  the  attempt  at  fraud  which 
all  these  restrictions  contemplate. 

It  is  necessa.;;'  to  recite  these  facts  in  order  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  may  fully  understand  the  economic  significance  of 
the  restoration  of  a  duty  on  wool,  to  which  it  is  conced^  both  Con- 
gress and  the  people  are  committed. 

The  manufacturers  for  whom  I  speak  do  not  appear  here  to  resist  the 
restoration  of  the  wool  duty.  They  affirmatively  favor  a  reasonable 
duty  on  wool,  as  they  have  always  done,  because  they  believe  in  the 
policy  of  protection,  and  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  that 
the  policy  u:ay  be  applied  to  all  i)roducts  that  need  protection. 

In  this  spirit  they  agree  in  advance  to  a  protection  on  wool  fully 
equal,  in  its  equivalent,  to  the  degree  of  protection  they  ask  and 
expect  on  their  own  goods.    They  have  no  controversy  with  any  plan 
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to  accord  to  the  wool-fn^owing  interest  the  same  protection  granted  to 
**the  most  favored  industry.''  Occupying  this  attitude,  they  feel  that 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  that  there  shall  be  no  return  to  the  extreme 
and  restrictive  characteristics  of  previous  wool  schedules. 

Tlie  wool  manufacture  has  moved  too  fast  and  too  far  ahead  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  handicap  it  was  possible  to  offset  by  compen- 
satory duties  thirty  years  ago,  if  restored  in  all  its  old  rigors,  will 
cripplo  and  repress  the  manufacture,  will  stop  its  diversification,  will 
contine  it  in  a  strait-jacket,  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned,  and 
more  especially  to  the  injury  of  the  American  wool  grower. 

The  great  and  important  fact  is  that  as  the  manufacture  has  now 
develoiied  here,  the  use  of  foreign  wools  has  become  indispensable. 
Auy  duties  on  wool  the  purx)os0  of  which  is  to  exclude  .and  prohibit 
its  importation  will  restrict  the  Americsui  manufacture  to  such  fabrics 
and  effects  as  can  be  produced  from  domestic  wools,  and  the  result  of 
such  restriction  will  be  to  enormously  increase  the  imports  of  foreign 
woo]  iu  manufactured  form,  irrespective  of  the  duties  you  may  impose. 
This  enormous  development  in  the  world's  wool  supply  of  which  I  have 
spoken  has  re  created  the  art  of  manufacture.  Our  foreign  competi- 
tors, iree  to  pick  and  choose  in  this  vast  and  varied  assortment  of 
wools,  each  variety  specially  adapted  to  some  special  purpose,  will  con- 
trol this  market  in  the  fancy  fabrics  unless  Congress  permits  them  to 
be  met  and  matched  by  the  use  of  the  same  wools. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  duties  on  wool  maintained  from  1861  to 
18d4,  there  never  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  the  home  supply  was 
so  insufficient,  in  comparison  with  these  special  requirements.  The 
])roportion  of  fine  wools  grown  hei*e  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  and 
is  certain  to  continue  to  decrease.  The  farmer  has  learned  that  there 
18  gresLter  profit  to  him  in  raising  the  mutton  sheep. 

In  the  second  place,  our  friends,  the  wool  growers,  entirely  misap- 
prehend the  effects  of  these  imported  wools  upon  their  own  industry, 
and  seek  here  legislation  which  is  devised  for  their  own  injury. 

The  largest  quantity  of  clothing  and  combing  wools  ever  imported 
into  this  country  under  a  duty  was  44,000,000  pounds  in  1892.  That 
quantity  of  wool  did  not  displace  a  single  pound  of  domestic  wool  in 
the  manufacture.  It  permitted  the  manufacture  of  certain  goods  in 
which  domestic  wool  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  foreign,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  under  the 
McKinley  tariff. 

No  American  manufacturer  buys  foreign  wool  for  any  purpose  which 
he  can  accomplish  equally  well  by  the  use  of  domestic  wool.  No  man 
advances  the  money  to  pay  wool  duties  eight  or  ten  months  before  he 
can  hope  to  get  it  back  in  the  sale  of  his  goods,  who  can  make  these 
goods  out  of  materials  at  hand.  In  a  word,  this  wool  was  not  used  to 
displace  American  wool;  it  did  not  displace  it,  and  the  importation  of 
it  increased  the  mai'ket  for  American  wool.  There  has  never  been  a 
year,  until  1893  and  since,  when  the  requirements  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers  did  not  exceed  the  domestic  wool  supply.  Make  this 
tariff  bill  right  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  can  promise  the  wool- 
grower  a  quick  market  for  all  the  raw  material  he  can  grow  for  many 
years  to  come. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  details  as  to  the  classification 
and  other  fe»tur^s  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  in  rcj^ard  to  whjch  the 
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manufacturers  desire  to  make  suggestions,  and  which  suggestions  they 
will  submit  in  writing  at  a  subsequent  date,  with  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  incori)orated  in  your  remarks,  as  they 
will  be  printed,  the  amount  of  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  and  the  sources  from  which  it  is  obtained  t 

Mr.  North.  I  have  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  information  has  been  given,  and  I  would  like  to 
learn  if  you  concur  in  it,  that  about  G50,000,(KK)  pounds  of  wool  are  now 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  including  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  North.  And  also  including  the  wool  in  imported  woolen  goods, 
undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  About  100,000,000  of  these  are  carpet  wools.  That 
leaves  550,000,000  as  clothing  wools. 

Mr.  North.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

The  Chairman.  And  275,000,000,  or  nearly  half,  is  produced  in  the 
United  States.  About  100,000,0(H»  is  imported  in  the  form  of  wool  and 
175,000,000  in  the  form  of  cloth.    Is  that,  in  substance,  your  estimatef 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  our  clip  has  fallen  so  \o\r 
it  is  not  equal  to  one- half — 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  estimated  the  decline  of  wool  in  this 
country  since  1892  to  be  about  80,000,000  pounds  aimually  j  is  that  what 
it  will  be  this  yeart 

Mr.  North.  I  think  the  difference  between  the  highest  clip  and  the 
clip  of  1896  is  about  80,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  w^ords,  for  the  next  year  or  two  years  we 
would  have  to  import  80,000,000  more  pounds  of  wool  than  we  imported 
in  1892  in  order  to  supply  our  markets  t 

Mr.  North.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  foreign  wool  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  American  wool  manufacturers? 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  think  any  manufacturer  made  that  statement, 
and  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  know. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  are  quite  certain  your  statement  is  correct! 
You  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  foreign  wool  has  not  displaced  any 
American  wool,  but  rather  increased  the  demand  for  American  wool; 
you  are  quite  certain  about  thatt 

Mr.  North.  I  am. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is,  up  to  1894 1 

Mr.  North.  Certainly,  I  am  of  course  referHng  only  to  the  period 
prior  to  free  wool. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  not  true  since  thent 

Mr.  North.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  To  put  yourself  just  exactly  right,  do  not  answer 
just  5'es  or  no;  that  is  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  North.  That  depends  upon  where  the  question  comes  from. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  question  covers  the  whole  time  up  to  this 
time,  that  foreign  wool  has  not  displaced  any  American  wool. 

Mr.  North.  My  answer  has  just  been  qualified  by  another  question. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  But  the  woolgrowers,  you  see,  go  even  beyond  the 
McKinley  bill,  so  it  would  intensify  the  evil. 

Mr,  Steele.  Some  woolgrowers  do. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Would  not  the  objection  to  the  50  cent  dividing  line 
you  speak  of  in  the  Wilson  bill  apply  equally  as  well  to  the  MclSnley 
bill! 

Mr.  North.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  In  section  293  we  have  a  dividing  line  there,  and 

Mr.  North.  It  is  very  different.  The  dividing  line  in  the  McKinley 
bill  was  40  cents  and  the  dividing  line  in  the  Wilson  bill  is  at  50  cents, 
and  the  valnes  have  faUen  so  greatly  in  the  interval  that  the  50-cent  line 
becomes  more  dangerous  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  McKinley  law 
at  the  time  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  some  foreign  wools  shrink  less  than  ours. 
What  is  the  lowest  shrinkage  of  American  woolt 

Mr.  North.  Of  course,  the  washed  American  wool  shriQks  less  than 
the  unwashed.  The  shrinkage  of  all  wools  in  every  State  in  a  general 
way  has  been  calculated. 

Mr.  Steele.  And  nearly  all  vary  t 

Mr.  North.  They  all  vary. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  long  a  time  in  advance  do  the  manufacturers  pro- 
vide a  stock  of  woolt  They  buy  usually  in  the  spring  of  the  domestic 
clip;  now,  when  do  they  buy  the  foreign  wool — at  all  seasons  of  the 
yeart 

Mr.  North.  They  buy  at  the  auctions,  which  occur  at  all  seasons  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  your  constituents  their  annual  supply  of  wool  on 
hand  now,  as  a  rule! 

Mr.  North.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  have  got  a  good  deal  of  wool  on 
hand,  sir;  and  a  great  deal  more  than  they  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  some  of  them  who  aiie  not  in  ^is  actual  state  of 
suspension  you  referred  to  just  now  have  ordered  ahead,  have  they  not, 
for  the  delivery  of  goods  in  the  spring  t 

Mr.  North.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  say  I.    I  share  that  hope  quite  fully  with  you. 

Mr.  North,  Undoubtedly  they  have,  sir;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  was  laying  a  foundation  of  inquiry  whether  any 
change  of  wool  duties  ought  not  to  be  adjusted  on  that  state  of  things; 
men  who  have  sold  goods  to  be  delivered  in  April  or  March  on  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  when  the  orders  were  taken  have  perhaps  some 
rights  which  ought  to  be  respected  in  the  new  adjustment  of  duties 
which  may  go  into  effect  before  that  time.  It  was  to  that  end  I  was 
making  these  inquiries,  Mr.  North.  You  told  the  chairman  just  now 
you  would  suggest  certain  schedules  and  arrangements  of  this  matter 
at  a  subsequent  time.    Have  yon  any  printed  matter  on  the  subject  t 

Mr.  North.  As  to  the  proposed  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  law,  no, 
sir;  I  have  not.  Nothing  has  been  yet  prepared  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  not  prepared  now  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
suggestions  you  wish  to  make! 

Mr.  North.  I  am  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  From  your  statement  about  the  known  value  of  wool 
do  you  see  any  objection  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool! 

Mr.  North.  Well,  I  do  not  quite  think  you  ought  to  ask  me  to 
answer  that  question,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Then  we  will  ask  it  of  somebody  else. 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  more  than  is  necessary  about 
this  question  of  the  duty  on  wool.  The  manufacturers  do  not  like  to 
appear  here  as  undertaking  to  dictate  a  rate  of  duty  or  form  of  duty  on 
wool.  All  they  desire  is,  to  make  you  gentlemen  understand  what  the 
effect  of  it  is. 
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Mr.  Payne.  If  there  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  ou  wool  would  not 
there  be  much  greater  difficulty  than  now  in  providing  an  adequate 
compensatory  duty  on  cloths t 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Of  course,  if  there  were  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  some  arbitrary  basis  whereby  to  fix  a  com- 
pensatory duty.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  arbitrary  basis  would  be 
any  more  arbitrary  than  the  present  or  old  method. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  finished  grades  of  cloths  of  the  higher  prices 
there  is  often  less  wool  than  in  the  lower  grades  of  cloths,  is  there  not— 
leas  weight t 

Mr.  KoBTH.  Oh,  yes;  but  many  of  the  lighter  cloths  are  the  most 
exx>ensive. 

Mr.  Payne.  So,  if  you  had  an  ad  valorem  strictly  on  wool  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fix  the  compensatory  duty  on  cloths  by  the  weightt 

Mr.  KoBTH.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  that  way,  sir;  I  think  it  is  very 
easy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  it  can  be  done  easily! 

Mr.  NoETH.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Geosvenob.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  year  1896,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1893,  we  imported  about  80,000,000  more  pounds  of 
foreign  wool. 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  GBOSVENCiB.  What  did  you  say  t 

Mr.  NoBTH.  That  80,000,000  pounds  came  from  Governor  Dingley'a 
inquiry  as  to  the  difference  between  the  American  clip  now  and  the 
American  clip  when  it  was  largest. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  the  calendar  year  1895  did  we  not  import  that 
amount  additional  to  what  we  imported  in  1893,  for  exaniplet 

Mr.  NoBTH.  In  the  two  years  of  free  wool  we  have  in)iK>rted  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  wool. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Can  you  state  how  muchf 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Yes,  sir;  in  round  numbers,  I  think  I  can.  I  think  tbe 
first  year  was  265,000,000  pounds  and  the  second  year  228,000,000 
pounds,  these  were  the  fiscal  years. 

The  Ghaibman.  Can  you  separate  the  carpet  from  the  clothing  wool, 
so  we  can  have  them  in  two  distinct  items t 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Did  not  that  affect  an  equal  quantity  of  American 
wool;  did  it  displace  it! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  I  have  no  doubt  it  did,  or  will,  very  largely;  not  wholly, 
but  very  largely. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Then  the  home  market  for  that  amount  of  wool, 
whatever  it  may  be,  was  lost  to  the  American  producer  and  gained  by 
the  foreign  producer  t 

Mr.  NoBTH.    Yes,  sir;  to  a  large  degree,  outside  the  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  clear. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  take  out  carpet  wool,  because  we  import  carpet 
wools  anyway ;  duty  or  no  duty,  we  import  them  all.  Take  them  away, 
and  we  imported  in  the  last  fiscal  year  117,000,000  pounds  of  clothing 
wools  of  class  1,  or  about  that! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  That  is  true. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  in  1892,  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  imported 
about  44,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Which  was  the  largest  importation  of  any  previous 
year. 
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Tbe  Chairman.  That  made  an  increase  in  the  importation  of.  cloth- 
ing wool  of  80,000,000  pounds,  which  was  a  reduction  of  our  product. 
In  other  words,  80,000,000  pounds  of  foreigu  wool  has  taken  the  place  of 
80,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool  in  consequence  of  free  woolt 

Mr,  l^OBTH.  Yes,  sir^  that  is  true. 

APPENDIX  A. 

STATSMSNT  SHOWINQ  THK  NUMBER    OP  POUXD8  OP  WOOL    REQUIRED  POR  A  POUND 

OP  FINISHED  CLOTH. 

It  was  the  cononirent  testimony  of  experienoed  mannfaotnrers  in  1861  and  1864, 
inrben  the  woolen  tariffs  of  those  dates  were  established,  that  4  pounds  of  Mestiza 
wool,  paying  the  averace  duty  on  clothing  wools,  were  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
finished  cloth.  That  all  doubt  might  be  removed  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  esti- 
mate, tbe  executive  committee  ot  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
in  submitting  the  statements  upon  which  tbe  woolen  tariff  of  1867  was  based,  sought 
to  obtain  memoranda  of  actual  experiments  made  without  reference  to  any  discussion 
of  tarilf  questions. 

Among  other  statements,  they  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Proctorville  Woolen 
Mill,  situated  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  a  statement  of  the  semiannual  production  of 
cloth,  the  consumption  of  wool  in  making  snch  cloth,  and  tbe  weight  of  each  yard 
of  cloth  manufactured.  From  this  statement  it  appeared  that  certain  lots  of  cloth 
made  in  that  mill  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  June,  inclu- 
sive, to  wit,  six  months,  and  from  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber. 1866,  were  manufactured  wholly  from  Mestiza  clothing  wool.  The  accounts  of  the 
mill  show  that  there  were  manufactured  in  tbe  mill,  in  the  first  six  months,  77,320 
yards  of  black  cassimeres;  that  32.4  ounces  of  wool,  as  purchased  in  the  market, 
were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  each  yard  of  said  77,320  yards  of  cloth,  and 
that  the  average  weight  per  yard  of  the  cloth  was  8.2  ounces,  or,  in  other  wordtf, 
32.4  ounces  of  wool  were  required  to  make  8.2  ounces  of  finished  cloth.  The  accounts 
of  the  mill  also  showed  that  in  the  last  six  months  there  were  manufactured,  wholly 
from  Mestiza  wool,  79,606^  yards  of  black  doeskins;  that  the  average  weight  of  said 
doeskins  was  8.2  ounces  per  yard,  and  that  31.1  ounces  of  wool  were  required  to 
make  8.2  ounces  of  snch  cloth. 

In  the  discussions  before  the  tariff  commission,  preceding  tho  legislation  of  1883, 
the  allegation  was  made,  though  unsupported  by  evidence,  that  it  does  not  require 
4  pounds  of  foreign  unwashed  wool  of  tne  kinds  at  present  in  vogue  to  make  a  pound 
of  finished  goods.  To  refute  this  allegation,  the  following  statements  were  submitted 
to  tbe  commission : 

Mr.  Robert  Middleton,  agent  of  the  Globe  Woolen  Mills,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.— mills  of 
Terv  high  celebrity — states  that  4  pounds  of  fine  Australian  unwashed  wool  will 
yield  but  15  ounces  of  fine  finished  cloth,  such  an  that  company  is  making. 

Mr.  David  Ramsden,  superintendent  of  the  Oswego  Falls  Manufacturing  Company, 
states  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  Australian  wool  will  yield  only  15  ounces  of  the 
goods  that  that  company  manufactures. 

The  items  of  his  estimate  are  as  follows : 

OoncM. 

Four  pounds  of  greasy  or  unwashed  Australian  wool 64.00 

Loss  in  sorting,  2  per  cent ,     1.28 

Loss  in  scouring,  60  per  cent 38.40 

Loss  in  noils  made  in  combing 6. 14 

Loss  in  preparing  and  spinning 1.84 

Loss  in  dyeing  and  fin isning 1.34 

49.00 


15.00 


It  18  the  opinion  of  other  manufacturers  that  the  loss  in  tbe  processes  of  manufac- 
ture is  placed  too  low. 

The  wools  used  by  Mr.  Ramsden  are  among  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  clothing 
wools,  or  among  those  containing  the  least  grease,  the  wools  from  Argentina  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  much  heavier. 

It  is  true  that  this  great  shrinkage  in  tbe  case  above  referred  to  is  not  all  lost,  a 
part  of  the  waste  in  this  case  oonsistmg  of  noils.    But  the  noils  are  worth  much  less 
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than  the  foreign,  or  original,  cost  of  the  wool  firom  which  they  were  made  withont 
the  duty ;  that  is,  the  manufacturer  paid  the  duty  ou  the  wool  and  the  noils  included 
in  them.  In  selling  the  noils  he  does  not  get  back  the  duty  paid  upon  the  noils,  and 
the  value  of  the  noils  should  consequently  be  eliminated  from  the  calcnlation. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Coe,  treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  experts  in  America  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments: 

The  number  of  pounds  of  finished  cloth  which  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  yields 
is  about  as  follows : 


Loss  in  nuumfac- 
taring. 


Poaods.    Per  cent 


Cloths  and  floods  having  a  luster 

Fancy  colored  saltings,  cassimeres,  etc 
Plain  flannels,  coatings,  etc 


35 

30 
25 


Note. — These  are  not  estimates  made  for  this  statement,  but  are  the  results  of 
careful  observations  made  in  the  Washington  Mills  to  determine  the  cost  of  mana- 
facturing  the  goods^  and  therefore  the  jirices  nt  which  they  could  be  sold. 

On  the  above  basis  the  wools  usually  imported  will  lake  or  require  the  following 
to  yield  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  according  to  Bowes  &,  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  an 
accepted  authority : 


Goods. 


Average 
Cape  wool 

willshrink 
67  per  cent 

in  scooring. 


Average 

meatiza 

shrinks  85 

percent. 


Average 
Adelaide 
and  Ans- 
tralian 
shrink  62 
per  cent. 


Faced  goods 

Suitings,  cassimerea,  etc. 
Flannels,  coatings,  etc. . . 


Pounds. 
4.66 
4.33 
4.04 


Pounds. 
4.40 
4.09 
3.81 


Pounds. 

4.05 
3.76 
3.51 


The  formulas  by  which  the  above  calculations  are  made  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows : 

Loss  in  Cape  wool  in  scouring,  67  per  cent,  leaves  33  pounds  clean  wool;  this  clean 
wool  loses  35  per  cent  in  manufacturing;  33  pounds  less  35  per  cent,  11.55  pounds, 
leaves  21.45  pounds  of  cloth. 

100  pounds  (clean  wool)  H-  21.45  =  4.66  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 

That  the  estimate  of  4  pounds  of  wool  for  a  pound  of  finished  goods  is  a  correct 
one  is  further  shown  by  the  following  considerations : 

The  existing  wool  tariff,  by  pacing  a  double  duty  on  washed  wools  and  a  treble 
duty  on  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class,  prohibits  the  manufacturer  from  importing 
the  latter  wools  and  compels  him  to  buy  all  his  wools  in  an  unwashed  state.  The 
law,  by  making  the  duty  on  scoured  or  clean  clothing  wool  three  times  the  duty  on 
unwashed  wool,  clearly  admits  and  recognizes  that  3  pounds  of  unwashed  foreign 
wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  clean  or  scoured  wool  ready  for  the  picker,  or 
before  the  first  processes  of  manufacture,  involving  a  further  loss,  are  commenced. 
Three  pounds  of  wool  entering  into  the  finished  cloth  are.  thus  accounted  for,  and  it 
is  shown  above  that  there  is  a  further  loss  on  clean  wool  in  manufacturing  of  from  25 
to  35  per  cent,  according  to  the  cloth,  which  will  more  than  account  for  the  other 
pound  of  unwashed  wool  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  following  corroborative  evidence  is  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  for  1883,  Volume  XIII,  page  178: 


PROPORTION  OF  CLOTH  TO  WOOL  AT  ELBBUF,  FRANCE. 

The  following  paragraph  and  table,  which  we  find  in  the  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries  of  Europe,  furnished 
by  Consul-General  Walker,  supplies  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Natioual  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  that,  as  a  general  rule,  4  pounds 
of  unwashed  wool  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
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Consnl-€toneral  Walker,  in  Bpeakinff  of  the  mannfacturen  of  Elbeuf,  one  of  the 
most  important  centers  of  wool  manafactnre  in  Enrope,  says : 

"A  woolen  mannfactarer  in  Elbenf  gives  the  following  information  concerning  the 
woolen  indostry  of  that  district  in  the  year  1869: 


Quantity  of  wool  used. 


German  wool,  1900,000  kllogmnt 

French  wool,  1,740.000  kilograms 

AuBtralian  wool,  3,700,000  kilogramt. 

Plata  wool,  14,900,000  kilograms 

MiaoeUaneooa,  1,400,000  Ulosrams. . . 


Cost  price 

^^^' 

Proportion. 

kilogram. 

Pereent. 

$1.00 

12.80 

.29 

6.69 

.55 

20.45 

.25 

40.61 

.40 

7.60 

Yield. 


Peremt, 
0.60 
.20 
.43 
.»0 
.42 


"  The  proclnction  of  woolen  manufactures  has  been  6,558,600  kilograms,  valued  at 
$17,563,000." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  anantitv  of  wool  consnmed  was  21,940,000 
kilograms,  and  the  weight  of  goods  manufactured  from  the  wool  was  6,558,600  kilo- 
grams. It  is  obvious  that  the  former  figure  divided  by  the  latter  will  give  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth.  Taking  these  lignres  as  they  standi  they  show 
3.34^  kilograms  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth;  but  the  German  wool  mentioned 
above,  from  its  yield  and  its  price,  must  have  been  washed  wool,  requiring  double 
the  quantity  of  unwashed  wool.  To  brine  the  whole  of  the  wool  consumed  into  the 
condition  of  unwashed  wool,  the  dividend  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
at  least  900,000  kilograms,  and  probably  more,  to  cover  the  Australian  and  miscel- 
laneoDs  wool,  a  portion  oi  which  must  have  been  washed.  Making  the  addition  of 
only  the  former  would  make  the  quantity  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth  3.48i  kilo- 
grams. This  assumes  that  no  cotton  warps,  nor  cotton  mixed  with  the  wool,  nor 
other  fiber  enters  into  the  weight  of  the  cloth.  By  increasing  the  dividend  by  the 
amount  of  other  raw  material,  which  must  necessarily  have  added  to  the  weight  of 
the  cloth,  we  should  have  a  proportion  very  closely  approximating  our  own  esti- 
mate of  4  pounda  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  pound  of  olotn. 


statement  of.  arlington  mills. 

Office  of  Arlington  Mills, 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  June  9,  1890, 

Dear  Sib:  I  hand  you  herewith  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  pouuds 
of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  South 
American  wool  in  the  bale : 

Estimate :  The  maximum  pounds  of  sorts  that  could  be  obtained  from  100  pounds 
of  greasy  South  American  wool  in  the  bale  would  be  95  pounds  of  sorts. 

mnety-five  pounds  of  sorts,  shrinking  66  per  cent,  will  net  in  scoured  wool  32.3 
pounds. 

Thirty-two  and  three-tenths  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  less  4  per  cent  waste  in  card- 
iug,  would  give  30.9  pounds  of  carded  wool.  Thirty  and  nine- tenths  of  carded  wool, 
with  6  per  cent  added  for  moisture  and  oil,  would  yield  32.8  pounds. 

Thirty-two  and  eight- tenths  pounds  of  carded  wool,  noiling  16  per  cent,  which  is 
a  minimum  percentage  of  noil,  will  yield  on  top  27.6  pounds. 

Twenty-seven  and  six-tenths  pounds  of  top  will  yield,  including  soft  waste  worked 
over,  95i  per  cent  of  yam,  whicn  is  equal  to  26.2  pounds.  The  maximum  amount  of 
finished  worstcMl  dress  goods  that  could  be  made  from  this  yam  would  be  90  per  cent, 
BO  the  26.2  ponnds  of  yam  would  net  not  more  than  23.6  ponnds  of  dress  goods. 

This  shows  that  it  would  require  4i  pounds  of  such  wool  to  make  one  pound  of 
finished  dress  goods. 

An  almost  identical  result  would  be  reached  if  the  wool  were  imported  in  the 
sconred  state. 

These  figures  are  a  maximum  for  the  amount  of  cloth  that  could  be  produced.  The 
amount  of  noil  stated  is  a  minimum  amount  for  this  class  of  stock.  The  shrinkage 
from  yam  to  cloth  is  also  a  minimum  shrinkage. 

Many  grades  of  cloth  would  shrink  more  than  the  shrinkage  above  given. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

'^^.  D.  Hartshornk,  Superintendent, 
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BXTRACT  FROM  LKTTXR  OF  JOSEPH  P.  TRUITT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  tmth  is  that  the  very  best  scoured  wool  actaally  sastains  a  loss  of  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  woolen  or  worsted  goods,  according  to 
the  style  of  cloth  and  finish  required ;  and  even  in  some  extreme  cases  as  much  as  45 
per  cent.  That  this  must  be  so  is  self-evident,  because  scoured  wool  contains  many 
impurities  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  care  in 
the  manufacturing  process.  Before  such  wool  can  be  made  into  cloth  it  must  first 
be  carded,  combed,  spun,  twisted,  and  reeled  to  convert  it  into  yarn,  each  operation 
showing  a  serious  loss,  which  does  not  stop  when  the  yam  is  made,  but  is  continaed 
in  the  weaving  and  finishing  process  by  the  weaver  who  spools,  dresses,  weaves, 
scours,  dyes,  and  finishes  the  cloth— each  of  these  operations  also  showing  a  lose 
familiar  to  all  manufacturers. 

By  examining  the  statements  made  since  1867  it  will  be  observed  that  all  witnesses 
affree  that  scoured  wool  shows  a  loss  in  the  manufacturing  process  averaging  about 
3§|  per  cent,  so  that  it  has  been  universally  agreed  that  it  takes  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  the  best  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  results  vary,  owin«;  to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  or  the  kind  of  goods  or 
finish  required,  so  that  the  loss  in  manipulation  ranges  ftom  25  to  45  per  cent,  bot 
the  rule  of  one  and  one-half  pounds  scoured  to  the  pound  of  cloth  is  just  and  fair 
average  for  all  purposes  involved. 

According  to  tests  made  in  two  large  worsted  mills  at  the  author's  request,  the 
following  results  as  to  scoured  wool  were  obtained : 

MILL  KO.  1. 

Scoured  wool 49.00  49.00 

Loss  iu  carding  (5  i>er  cent) 2. 45 

46.55 
Noils  and  combing  (18  percent) 8.38 

38.17 
Drawing  (8  per  cent) 3.05 

35.12 
Spinning  and  twisting  (4  per  cent) 1. 40 

33.72 
Dressing  and  weaving  (1  percent) 1 34 

33.38 
Finishing  (1^  per  cent) 67 

Net  pounds  finished  cloth 32.71  32.71 

Loss,  33 J  per  cent 16. 29 

Or  li  pounds  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  cloth. 

MILL  NO.  2. 

Scoured  wool 29.48  29.48 

Loss  iu  carding  (8  per  cent) 2. 36 

27.12 
Noils,  etc.  (23  per  cent) 6.23 

20.89 
Drawing  and  spinning  (12^  per  cent) 2. 61 

18.28 
Weaving  (6i  per  cent) 1. 14 

17.14 
Finishing  (6^  per  cent) 1.07 

16.07  16.07 
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Forty-five  per  cent,  or  1.8  ponnde  of  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  cloth. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  prominent  mills  in  the  country,  and  their  statements 
are  therefore  reliable. 

By  reference  to  supplements  accompanying  thiH  article  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
estimates  agree  with  the  above,  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

David  Ramsden 38 

H.  F.  Coo 35 

Do 30 

Do 25 

Bowes  Bros 36 

William  Whitman 35 

W.  D.  Hartshome 27 

Mill  No.  1 33i 

Mill  No.  2 45 

So  that  a  loss  of  35  per  cent  is  not  too  much  to  figure  from  scoured  wool  to  finished 
cloth,  and  an  average  of  33^  per  cent  an  equitable  average  standard. 

From  the  facts  herewith  presented  it  appears — 

First.  That  at  least  3  pounds  of  wool  shrinking  50  per  cent  must  be  purchased  to 
make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  instead  of  2,  as  stated  in  your  communication. 

Second.  That  if  10  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  abroad  only  loses  50  per  cent,  and  90 
per  cent  loses  70  to  75  per  cent,  as  your  correspondent  must  and  will  no  doubt  admit, 
the  average  shrinkage  would  be  about  70  per  cent. 

Third,  if  the  average  shrinkage  of  menno  wool  used  by  foreign  manufacturers  is 
70  per  cent,  then  it  follows  that  the  compensating  duty,  instead  of  being  too  much  by 
22  cents,  as  your  correspondent  says,  is  actuallv  11  cents  too  little,  as  on  this  basis  5 
pounds  of  wool  must  be  bought  and  55  cents  duty  paid,  while  the  protection  given 
18  only  44  cents,  a  clear  loss  of  11  cents  a  pound  to  the  manufacturer  when  compelled 
to  import  this  wool. 

Joseph  P.  Truitt. 

PHILA.D1SLPHIA,  March  17, 1892, 


Pulton,  N.  Y.,  December  28, 1896. 
8.  N.  D,  North,  Esq., 

Secretary  National  A§8ociatum  of  Wool  Manufacturers ,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  inclose  you  three  reports  showing  the  shrinkage  in  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  wool  from  the  greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth.  One  of 
these  reports  covers  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools,  used  within  a 
year;  the  second  report  is  on  800,000  pounds  of  Montevideo  wool,  and  the  third 
report  shows  the  average  shrinkage  for  three  years  on  wools  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds  imported  and  one-third  domestic. 

Yours  truly,  Fulton  Woolen  Mills, 

John  W.  Nary,  Agent. 

Beport  on  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools. 

Ponndfl. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent 97 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  64  per  cent 62 

35 
Cardwaste,  6per  cent 2.1 

82.9 
Noil,  18  per  cent 5.9 

27 
Drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1.1 

25.9 
Waste  from  yam  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2.1 

Net  weight  of  finished  oloth  made  firom  100  pounds  wool ••.  23.8 
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Report  on  800,000  pounds  of  Montevideo  wool. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent -^ 97 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  62  percent 60.14 

36.86 
Shrinkage  in  carding,  7  per  cent 2.58 

34.28 
Shrinkage  in  combing,  19  per  cent 6.51 

27.77 
Shrinkage  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent l.ll 

26.66 
Shrinkage  from  yarn  to  cloth,  7.5  per  cent 2 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool 24. 66 

Avertige  shrinkage  on  wool  need  for  three  years  manufacturing  worsted  cloth;  iwo-tkirdi  of 
blend  made  up  of  Montevideo,  Adelaide,  and  Cape  wools,  and  one-third  made  up  of  OkiOj 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Oregon  wools, 

Ponsds. 

Shiinkage  in  sorting,  3.25  per  cent 96.75 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  61.75  per  cent 59. 75 

37 
Shrinkage  in  carding,  6.5  per  cent 2.4 

34.6 
Shrinkage  in  combing,  20  per  cent '. 6.92 

27.68 
Shrink  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1.10 

2a  58 
Waste  from  yam  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2.12 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from  100  pounds  of  wool 24.46 

N.i). — With  this  same  blend  some  manufacturers  might  have  made  more  shrink- 
age in  the  scouring  and  less  in  card  waste.  We  have  used  the  soft  drawing  laps 
over  again. 

Shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to  cloth,  34  per  cent. 


Philadelphia,  December  30,  J896, 
Dear  Sir  :  Tours  of  the  24th  addressed  to  our  Mr.  Henry  M.  Steel  came  duly  to 
hand.  We  have  examined  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hartshornc  with  regard  to  the  pro<i- 
uct  of  ffoods  from  South  American  wools.  We  believe  this  statement  to  be  sub- 
stantiaily  correct  and  also  that  there  are  some  other  wools,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, that  require  more  than  4^  pounds  in  the  grease  to  produce  1  pound  of  finished 
worsted  goods. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  T.  Stkbl  &  Co. 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North, 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Compari9<m  of  annual  average  prices  of  Ohio  fine  tcashed  fleece  in  Roeionj  and  the  name 
scoured,  vHth  pricee  in  London  of  similar  grades  of  competing  fine  Australian  wools. 


[Maoger  Sc  Avery. 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
IHgi 
le«5 
ISM 
1887 
1888 
1«89 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


FiueOhio 
WMhed 
Heece. 


CetUs. 


Fine  Ohio  PortPhilUp' AuAtralian 

tieeoo      I  g(HMl  Hver- 1    average 
secured,     agegreaay.  {    scoured. 

I 


Difference 

betw««n 

fine  Ohio 

fleece 

scoureil  and 

Australiau 

average 


Cents. 


Cents. 




Cents. 

scoured. 

s. 

Cents. 

27 

60 

42 

34 

53 

42, 

25 

53 

37 

24^ 

51 

35 

23* 
20 

48 
41 

?^ 

19 

41 

33 

'^xy 

42 

3U 

20 

42 

26 

23 

48 

2U 

44 

29! 

20 

40 

30} 

17 

33 

31 

17 

33 

25| 

154 

31 

14 

17 

33 

6 

The  fonrtli  column  shows  the  clean  cost  in  London  of  a  class  of  wool  most  nearly 
corresponding  to  Ohio  scoured  fleece  in  the  second  column. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Tahle  showing  eomparathe  rates  of  wages  in  the  worsted  industry — Massachusetts t  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Belgium;  with  the  percentage  of  rates  in  Mtusachusetts  over  those  of 
other  countries. 


[Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  in  Bulletin  of  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Vol.  XXII.] 


Occupation. 


Washing: 

OTerlookers 

Waaben 

Carding: 

Overlookers 

Grinders  and  strippers.. 

Cartlers 

CoQibing : 

Overlookers 

Assistant  overlookers. . . 

Bai'lc  washers 

Gill  box 

Bailers 

Comb  binders 

Finishers 

Drawing  and  roving : 

Overlookers 

Assistant  overlookers . . . 

2-can  gill  box 

2-splDflle  gill  box 

4-spindIe  draw  box 

8-«plndle  weigh  box 

8-spindle  first  flniHher. . . 

8  spindle  second  finisher. 

30-spindle  reducer 

jK)-«plndle  rovhi^. . ,. 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


$13.50 
7.50 

16.50 
9.00 
6.60 


I 


16.50 
9.00  I 
6.00 
5.70 
6.00 
7.50 
5.70 


England. 


|>8.75 
4.62 

9.72 
4.37 
3.04 

9.00 
5.58 
2.92 
2.67 
2.67 
8.40 
2.92 


Differ- 
ence. 

Per  cent. 
54.2 
62.1 

69.7 
106 
117.1 

83.3 
61.3 
105.5 
103.5 
124.7 
120.6 
95.2 


15.00 

8.75 

71.4 

9.00 

4.37 

106 

6.30 

2.79 

125.8 

6.30 

2.79 

125.8 

6.60 

2.67 

147.2 

6.30 

2.67 

135.9 

6.30 

2.56 

147.1 

6.30 

2.55 

147.1 

6.30 

2.43 

159.  3 

6.00 

2.43 

146.9 

France. 

f7.98 
3.71 

7.98 
4.85 
2.80 

11.40 
5.70 
3.71 
2.99 

Differ, 
ence. 

Per  cent. 
69.2 
102.2 

107.6 
85.0 
135.7 

44.8 
57.9 
61.7 
90.7 

^w-  ?r 

$5.70 
3.42 

5.70 
4.30 
3.14 

5.70 
3.42 
2.67 
2.28 

Per  cent. 
136.9 
119.3 

189.5 
104.4 
110.2 

189.5 
163.2 
133.4 
150 

3.42 
3.14 

119.3 
87.9 

2.85 
2.28 

163.2 
150 

1 

) 
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Table  $howing  comparatii'e  rates  of  wages  in  the  worsted  industrtf,  etc. — Continued. 


Oocapation. 


I  MasM- 

'  chasetts. 


Drawing  and  roving  (French 
ay  stem) : 

Overlookers 

A  Militant  overlookerB 

Gill  box 

Second  gill  box 

Kovine 

Second  roving 

Spinning: 

Overlookers  (English  sys 
tera) 

Yam  inspectors 

Spinners  (full  time) 

Spinners  (2  halt'timerH) . 

Overlookers  (ninle) 

Spinners  (mule) 

Doffers  (head) 

Doffers 

Takers  off 

Cleaners 

Tape  flxera 

Boy  helpers 

Wool  sorters : 

Average  earnings 

Weaving: 

Overlookers 

Assistant  overlookers. . . 

Weavers 

Machine  and  repair  shop: 

Carpenters 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths 

Stokers 

Engineers 


113.50 
7.50 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 


13.50 
7.50 
6.00 
0.00 
15.00 
13.50 
4.80 
4.20 
4.50 
4.80 
6.90  ; 
4.20 

11.00 

15.00 
9.00 
7.00  ! 


England. 


$7.78 
3.89 
2.43 
1.94 


2.06 
1.94 
1.94 


1.94 
1.22 

7.29 

8.26 
4.36 
3.40 


13.60 

6.80 

13.20 

7.29 

12.00 

7.29 

9.00 

4.37 

15.00 

7.29 

Differ, 
ence. 


Per  emit. 


73.5 
02.8 
146.9 
209.3 


France. 


$7.60 
4.75 
2.85 
2.85 
2.67 
2.80 


Differ- 
ence. 


Percent. 

77.6 
57.9 
121.1 
121.1 
146.1 
125 


!  Belgium. 


$5.75 
3.42 
2.28 
2.28 
2.20 
2.28 


4.56 

i'oo'i 


Diffisr. 


133 

116.5 

132 


7.98 
6.13 


250.5 
244.3 

50.9 

81.6 
106.4 
105.0 

08.5 
81.1 
64.6 
105.9 
105.8 


2.28 

7.96 

7.70 
4.56 
4.56 

6.13 
6.84 
6.84 
4.56 
8.55 


163.2 


84.2 

37.8 

04.8 
97.1 
53.7 

163.2 
03 

75.4 
07.4 
75.4 


Percent 
134.8 
119.3 
176l3 
176.3 
186.4 
176.3 


108.1 
*206" 


5.70 
4.12 


1.15 


1.15 

6.42 

6.70 
3.42 
3.15 

4.87 
4.87 
4.87 
4.57 
4.87 


163.2 
227.7 


265.2 


265.2 

103 

163.2 
163.2 
122.2 

177.2 
171 
146.4 
96.9 


While  no  definite  average  can  fairly  be  deduced,  anyone  with  definite  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  each  class  of  help  rejquired  to  equip  a  mill  can  find  the  evidence  in 
this  table  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  in 
England,  110  ])er  cent  higher  than  in  France,  and  150  per  cent  higher  than  in  Bel- 
gium. A  careful  analysis  of  the  table,  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  different  grades  of  labor  in  the  general  process  of  manufacture,  and 
the  relative  number  of  all  grades  of  help  required  in  each,  sustains  this  conclusion. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  hours  of  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  we  have  the  wages  in  Massachusetts  94  per  cent  higher  than  in 
England,  120  per  cent  higher  than  in  France,  and  180  per  cent  higner  than  in 
Belgium. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Revenues  from  wool  and  manufactures  ofwooh 

[Compiled  flrom  reports  of  Baroaa  of  Statistics,  United  States  Treasury  Department.] 


Fiscal  year. 

Wool. 

Mannfac- 
tares  of. 

1867 

1868 

isee 

II.  058.  547 
1.605,028 
1,080,066 
2. 217, 967 
3. 85.-1,  400 
0. 024. 839 
7, 846. 158 
4,470,482 
3,631,859 
2. 787.  208 
2.  657.  997 
2, 714.  396 
1,966.276 
7.374,217 
4,860.815 

$24, 268. 531 
22. 032. 923 
23,  Ah\,  900 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

23. 393,  201 
29.040,157 
33. 004, 804 
30. 643. 774 
27,  H86. 340 
27. 282, 178 
22.  510, 106 
17, 600, 041 
17, 176. 540 

1870 

1880 

1881 

16, 830.  064 
21,864,153 
22, 424, 810 

Totol. 


$26. 227, 078 
23. 638,  851 
2^.  434.  966 
25.611,168 
32, 904. 566 
42, 029,  733 
38.  489.  032 
32.  356,  822 
30. 914,  037 
25.  306.  313 
20, 258, 0:^ 
19. 890.  945 
18. 805,  340 
29.  238,  370 
27,285,625 


Fiscal  year. 


1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
18X7... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895  a. 
1896... 


Wool. 


$3, 854,  053 
3, 174.  Gia 
4. 552.  H,>« 
3, 164.  2iW 
5, 126. 108 
5, 899.  Hie 
4.  729.  487 
5.982.212 
5. 460. 1^ 
6. 552,  2«8 
7. 799.  Ut» 
8, 147.  220 
2, 132.  402 
224.621 


Mannfao- 
tares  of. 


fr?:..  m^  ;i«i 

L^.  JU^.M5 
27.  47H,  400 

2:,'i78,  yia 

lt",7Jtf,  718 
a2,2ia.l21 

;J7,  I4M.  itjl 
34.857,4^ 
:i4.203.«M 
36, 151,  &5a 

10  oflLv.ia 

2ii,  12L,  38a 


TotaL 


♦29,253.016 
3'i,  ^20,  ISO 
33,  Ml,  236 
27,45»,S5 
33, 40406 
35.«W,5«4 
3fl,O42,007 
4U35a(ai» 

U.  4130. '30 

44hSB8,7:1 

23,121.3.-1 


a  Wool  free  of  d  aty  after  August  28, 1894, 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Table  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  dietriet  of  Bradford  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  thirtg-ttoo  years— 1864-1895, 

[Hon.  Claade  Meeker,  United  States  Consul  at  Bradford,  Sngladd.] 


Tear. 

Value. 

Equivalent 

in  United  Sutes 

money. 

Year. 

Value. 

EqulTalent 

in  United  States 

money. 

1964 

£           M.  d. 
1,614.465    7    8 
2,627,571  14    7 
3,031.048    6    9 
2,101,295  15    8 
2,529,016  15    6 
2,670,517  19  10 
3, 016. 689  15    2 
3,239.639  10  11 
3,760.889  14    3 
3.061.465  14    5 
2.828,099    5    6 
2,325.619    6    1 
1.375,824  13  11 
1,468,054  16    5 
1,060,793    6    0 
1.456.376  18  10 
1,926,227  15    2 

17,856,747.11 

12,787.077.81 

14.750,506.74 

10,225,955.93 

12.307,460.14 

12,906,075.80 

14,680,720.73 

15,765,706.85 

18,302.369.79 

14,808,622.93 

13,762,945.12 

11,317,626.35 

6,695,450.88 

7,144.288.78 

5. 206, 149. 10 

7, 087, 458. 38 

9.373,987.38 

1881 

£      M.    d. 
1.604,505  17    9 
1,677,013  19    4 
2.212.369  15    5 
2,675,140  10    3 
2,783,837    6    8 
8,673.665    8    2 
3,899,687  16    2 
4,183,984  12  11 
4,692,406    2    2 
4,112,617  19    5 
2,392,872    2    0 
2.703,196    1  10 
2,036.187    4    4 
1.688,119  13    7 
5.702,414    5    4 

7.808.327.90 
8  161. 188  46 

1(K5 

1882 

1868 

1883 

1884 

10,766,497.27 
13, 018, 671. 28 

1867 

1868 

1885 

13.547,544.37 
17. 877, 892. 65 

1869 

1886 

38T0 

1887 

16, 544, 580. 60 

1871 

1888 

20.861,361.25 
22,835,604.31 
20.014,055.35 
11, 6U,  912. 07 
13  893,068.80 

1872 

1889 

lW:i...    . 

1890.. 

lcJ74 

1891 . 

1875 

1892 

1876 

1893 

0, 909, 105. 10 
8,215,234.38 
27.746,096.00 

1877 

1894 

1878 

1895 

1K79. 

1880 

Total  .. 

85, 730, 605  12    0 

417, 202, 288. 67 

The  flactnations  which  appear  in  this  table  are  onrions  and  difficult  to  explain  in 
fall,  although  the  operation  of  tariff  changes  is  very  perceptible  in  some  years  and 
the  effect  of  business  depression  in  the  United  States  clearly  discernible  in  others. 
The  Bradford  basiness  with  this  coantry  was  more  than  doable  in  1889  what  it  had 
been  twenty- five  years  earlier,  and  after  the  tariff  of  1890  went  into  operation  it 
dropped  back  at  once  to  a  figure  about  the  same  as  that  of  1865. 


APPENDIX  F. 

[Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretf:.ry  of  the  National  Asaociation  of  Wool  Manufaotur> 

era,  1897.] 

THR  FRBNCU  AND  GERMAN   SPECIFIC  TARIFF  ON  WOOLSNS. 

It  has  long  been  the  conviction  of  the  American  wool  manufacturers  that  no  woolen 
tariff  based  upon  the  ad  valorem  method  in  its  protective  duty  can  be  effective,  to 
the  de^e  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  law,  because  of  the  opportunities  for  under- 
valuation which  that  form  of  duty  affords.  This  conviction  has  been  fortified  by 
experience  nuder  the  operatiou  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  by  which  the  woolen  goods 
duties  were  ma<le,  for  the  first  time  since  the  tariff  of  1867,  purely  ad  valorem  in 
fonn.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  of  1894  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  admin- 
istrative act  of  1890,  under  the  provisions  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  nartially 
check  undervaluation.  The  cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  aiding  and 
encouraging  the  customs  officials  in  their  efforts  to  protect  tne  Government  against 
organized  fraud,  has  been  quite  as  effective  since  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  as  over 
before.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  general  underbtanding  in  the  trade,  in  the  mills,  and  in 
official  circles  that  undervaluation  remains  an  evil  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  that 
specific  duties  are  the  only  effective  method  of  eradicating  it. 

By  reason  of  this  conviction,  based  upon  this  experience,  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  appointed  a  special  committee  of  its  number,  in  1895,  to 
inquire  carefully  into  the  whole  subject,  and  to  report  to  the  organization  whetner 
in  its  judgment  it  is  possible  to  frame  '^a  complete  schedule  ot  specific  duties  for 
woolen  goods,  that  shall  be  equitable  in  application  to  all  classes  and  grades  of  such 
goods." 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  the  subject  for  so  many  years  that  it  seemed 
desirable  to  definitely  and  finally  settle  it  by  means  of  a  scientific  investigation. 
Accordingly,  under  the  direction  of  this  special  committee,  samples  of  more  than 
two  hundred  varieties  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths  and  dress  goods,  covering  prac- 
tically every  variety  of  these  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1896,  were 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Stearns  and  Bunn,  the  local  appraisers  at 
the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York,  each  sample  containing  a  record  of  weight,  width, 
and  foreign  price.  These  samples  were  transmitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
School,  where,  under  the  very  competent  expert  supervision  of  Mr.  £.  M.  France,  the 
director,  they  were  carefully  analyzed,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  relationship 
between  the  number  of  threads,  the  weight,  and  the  value,  or  labor  cost.  The  rec- 
ords of  this  interesting  investigation  are  preserved;  and  it  may  be  said  that  thia  la 
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the  first  effort  ever  made  to  demonstrate  whether  any  sach  relationship  can  he  estab- 
lished, covering  a  complete  line  of  samples.  The  data  ohtained,  two  questions  were 
to  be  determined : 

First.  Whether  it  was  possible  to  frame  a  speolfic  woolen  schedule  for  the  United 
States,  based  updn  the  specific  schedules  of  European  countries. 

Second.  Whether  it  was  possible  to  frame  such  a  schedule  baaed  upon  the  principle 
of  the  cotton  schedule  of  the  American  tariff. 

Both  these  questions  have  been  answered  in  the  negative,  and  tho  reasons  why 
will  now  be  stated. 

The  United  8tates  is  the  one  country  imposing  a  tariff  upon  woolens  which  does 
not  make  that  tariff  specific  in  form — Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies  being  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  these  exceptions  being  notoriously  countries  that 
secure  the  bulk  of  their  woolens  through  imports.  It  would  seem  to  go  withoat 
saying  that  if  other  countries  can  frame  specific  tariffs  for  woolen  goods,  which  are 
satisfactory  in  operation,  the  United  States  can  do  the  same.  But  this  does  not  by 
any  means  follow. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  manufacturing  nation  which,  in  arranging  its  tariff, 
is  comi)ellcd  to  take  account  of  higher  costs  of  manufacture,  as  compared  with  com- 
peting nations.    This  fact  differentiates  our  tariff  from  all  other  tariffs.     It  rests 
upon  radically  different  internal  conditions,  which  make  it  necessary  that  our  rates  , 
shall  be  higher  than  thoMc  elsewhere  imposed. 

The  two  European  tarifi's  roost  quoted,  and  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  scien- 
tifically ad^iusted,  are  those  of  France  and  Germany.  Comparisons  in  this  report 
are  confined  exclusively  to  these  tariffs. 

In  both  countries  whatever  amount  of  protection  is  contained  in  the  tariff  is  a 
protection  outright  and  absolute  to  the  manufacturer,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  plac- 
ing him  at  an  advantage  over  any  foreign  competitor  to  the  full  degree  of  that  pro- 
tection. The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  both  countries  are  as  low  as  in  any  competinf 
countries,  lower  than  in  some ;  the  general  costs  of  manu&cturing  are  as  low  or 
lower  than  else  where. 

Both  Germany  and  France  secure  a  large  share  of  their  national  revenues  from  the 
custom-houses.  But  in  both  countries  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  ratc^  has  been  so 
made  that  tho  home  manufacturer  shall  have  all  the  advantage  typified  in  the  rates, 
as  against  all  outsiders.  This  adjustment  of  a  tariff  is  not  regurded  as  legitimate 
by  our  free-trade  friends  in  the  United  States;  and  it  may  therefore  be  well  t<»  note, 
in  passing,  the  fact  that  both  France  and  Germany— not  to  speak  of  other  European 
nations — are  firmly  convinced,  after  long  years  of  experience,  that  the  direi't  and 
tangible  results  of  their  policy  constitute  its  complete  and  overwhelming  vindica- 
tion. Their  industrial  advance  has  been  so  rapid  under  this  tariff  policy,  and  their 
internal  condition  so  satisfactory,  that  their  experieuce  is  well  worth  study. 

Where  a  tariff  is  not  necessary  to  equalize  differences  in  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  adjust  it.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  such  a  tariff, 
that  a  rate  of  duty  Hhall  have  any  fixed  relationship  to  the  value  of  the  article  upon 
which  it  is  imposed,  or  to  the  relative  cost  of  manufacturing  that  article.  Wliere 
the  internal  conditions  are  such  that  efficient  protection  is  possible  with  low  rates 
of  dutv,  the  classifications  of  a  tariff  may  be  rough  and  general,  and  the  formula- 
tion of  a  scheme  is  comparatively  simple.  This,  in  a  word,  is  the  reason  why  the 
French  and  German  tariffs,  although  both  wholly  specific,  afford  no  aid  as  a  guide 
in  the  framing  of  a  specific  tariff  on  woolens  for  the  United  States.  What  is  easy 
in  those  countries  becomes  an  impossible  problem  in  our  own  case. 

Where  a  duty  is  intended  to  be  an  outright  protection,  to  its  full  amount,  for  the 
home  manufacturer,  and  where  the  absence  of  any  consideration  of  the  costs  of 
manufacture  permits  low  duties  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  rates  of  duty  may  be  placed  upon  cheap  and  upon  expensive  gooos,  without 
creating  objectionable,  obnoxious,  or  unjust  discriminations. 

These  being  the  conditions  in  Germany,  where  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on 
as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  Europe,  the  basis  of  weight  alone  constitutes  the  sole 
classification  in  the  woolen  schedule,  and  operates  with  entire  satisfaction.  Thns 
the  German  tarifi'  classifies  all  cloths,  dress  goods,  flannels,  and  blankets  (except 
such  as  are  printed)  under  the  following  clause: 

Unprinted  cloth  and  stuffs — 

(a)  In  weight  of  more  than  200  grams  to  a  square  meter  of  woven  surface,  135 
marks  per  1(%  kilos. 

(6)  In  weight  of  200  grams  or  less  to  a  square  meter  of  woven  surface,  225  marks 
per  100  kilos. 

Thus  there  are  but  two  classifications  for  this  immense  variety  of  goods.  The 
dividing  line  of  weight  is  drawn  at  the  equivalent  of  7.05  ounces  (200  grams)  per 
square  meter,  equal  to  5.88  ounces  per  square  yard.  All  goods  weighing  less  than 
5.88  ounces  per  square  yard  being  suujeot  to  the  higher  duty,  and  all  over  that  weight 
to  the  lower  duty.  The  higher  duty  ($53.55)  upon  each  220.46  pounds  of  cloth  (100 
ViloB)  is  equal  to  only  24.29  cents  per  pound,  and  this  whether  the  gooda  are  worth 
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50  cents  a  poand  or  $5  per  pound.  The  duty  being  solely  a  mannfactnrers'  protective 
duty,  the  effect  is  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  24.29  cents  a  puuud  protection,  iiTe- 
spective  of  the  cost  of  his  goods,  no  matter  whether  the  labor  tost  is  high  or  low, 
or  the  materials  employed  cheap  or  expensive.  In  ettect  this  is  a  greater'dogreo  of 
protection  than  any  that  has  ever  been  accorded  in  nu  Anierienn  tariff',  so  fur  as  the 
manufacturer  himself  is  coucemed,  because  it  is  an  absolute  protection,  based  upon 
the  supposition  that  all  his  costs,  both  for  labor  and  materials,  arc  as  low  as  or  lower 
than  his  competitors. 

Such  a  tariff  will  not  suit  American  conditions,  where  the  degree  of  protection,  to 
be  effective  and  not  to  be  excessive  in  certain  instances,  must  vary  according  to  the 
labor  cost  represented  in  tlie  different  varieties  of  goods. 

The  French  tariff  approximates  more  closely  to  American  conditions.  Its  woolen 
schedule  is,  like  that  of  Germany,  based  wholly  upon  weight,  but  the  classifications 
are  more  minute,  and  a  closer  relationship  between  the  duty  and  the  value  is  secured 
by  a  separation  of  the  all-wool  goods  from  those  which  are  composed  in  part  of  cot- 
ton or  shoddy.  But  all-wool  cloths,  dress  goods,  fiaunels,  etc.,  are  all  dutiable  under 
one  paragraph,  in  which  the  rates  of  duty,  after  translating  the  decimals  into  their 
American  equivalents,  are  as  follows : 

Ota.  per  Ih. 

Weighing  not  over  7.4  ounces  per  square  yard 18. 3 

Over  7.4  ounces  and  not  over  11.8  ounces  per  square  yard 23. 7 

Over  11.8  ounces  and  not  over  16.2  ounces  i>er  sciuare  yard 20. 1 

Over  16.2  ounces  and  not  over  20.6  ounces  per  square  yard 16. 6 

Over  20.6  ounces  per  square  yard 12. 2 

So  far,  then,  as  weight  is  a  test  of  value  in  woolens,  the  French  tariff  aims  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  differentiate  duties  according  to  value,  and  thus  it  approaches  somewhat 
to  the  basis  of  the  requirements  of  an  American  tariff.  It  is,  however,  like  that  of 
Germany,  a  manufacturers'  tariff  purely,  there  being  in  France  no  difference  in  labor 
cost  to  be  overcome,  or  in  cost  of  materials,  wool  being  fi  'e  in  both  countries. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  schedules  shows  the  follow  ng  differences  in  rates  of 
duty: 


Weighing  per  square  janl. 


German  |  French 
(duty  per  i  (duty  per 
pound),      pound). 


Not  over  5.88  onuc«8.. 

Kot  over  7.4  ounces 

Over  7.4  but  not  over  11.8  ounces . . . 
Over  11.8  but  not  over  1(S.2  ounces. , 
Over  16.2  but  not  over  20.6  ounces. 
20 .6  ounces 


Oentt. 
24.29 
14.57 
14.57 
14.57 
14. 57 
14.57 


I 


Centt. 
18.3 
18.3 
23.7 
20.1 
16.6 
12.2 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  French  tariff  is  very  materially  higher  than  the  German  on 
all  goods  weighing  between  5.88  and  20.6  ounces,  whicli  range  of  weights  covers  the 
great  bulk  of  woolen  goods  manuf^ietured.  On  the  other  baud,  on  all  goods  weigh- 
ing under  5.88  ounces  the  German  tariff  makes  the  duty  24.29  cents,  while  the  French 
duties  are  but  18.3  cents  per  pound;  and  on  very  heavy  goods  weighing  over  20.6 
ounces,  the  German  duties  are  higher  by  2|  cents  per  pound  than  the  French. 

These  differeuces  in  the  rates  are  arbitrary,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  determined 
by  the  similar  differences  which  exist  in  the  yarn  dutiee.  The  two  yarn  schedules 
are  as  follows : 

French  Yai«x  Tariff. 

Woreted  yams. 

[Duty  per  pound.] 


Numbers. 


36  or  less •■ 

36  to  45 

45  to  54 

54  to  63 

63  to  71 

71  to  80 

80  to  88 

Over  88 


Sing] 

ea. 

Uncolored. 

Colored. 
OenU. 

Cents. 

3.7 

6.4 

4.0 

7.6 

•       5.9 

8.0 

7 

9.8 

8 

10.0 

9.2 

11.: 

10.3 

13 

10.9 

13.6 

Two-ply. 


Tapestry. 
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French  Yarn  TARiFF-MIJontiuaed. 
Woolen  yarns. 


CuU. 


16.5  or  leM 
.  10.5  to  24.4 
24.4  to  38.. 
88  to  50... 
OrerSO... 


Singles. 
UDColored.    Colored. 


CenU, 
1.0 
2.4 
3.2 

4 
4.0 


CenU. 
4.4 

5 

5.9 
0.7 
7.0 


German  Yarn  Tariff. 


Two-plj. 
I'ncolored.   ColorNi. 


CenU. 
2.4 
3.2 

4 

4.9 

5.7 


CenU. 
5 

5.9 
C.7 
7.6 
«.4 


Hand*combed  yam,  etc. : 

a.  Single,  undyed  or  dyed $0.82| 

Doable,  undved *. 32| 

b.  Doable,  dyed 2.50 

Three  or  more  times  twisted,  undyed  or  dyed 2.50 

Other  yam : 

a.  Raw,  single I       .8018 

b.  Raw.double I  1.0795  , 

e.  Bleached  or  dyed,  single !  1. 2973 

d.  Bleached  or  d  yed ,  doable 2. 59 

Three  or  more  times  twisted, raw  bleached,  or  dyed 2.59 


Per  100  !      Per 
poands.      poond. 


$0.00322S 
.0U3235 
.0259 
.0250 


.OlOU 
.0130 
.0259 
.0£» 


It  appears  that  the  French  yam  duties  are  much  hiffher  than  the  German,  and  the 
claasincation  mnch  more  minute.  This  ditlerence  illustrates  the  fundamental  con- 
trast in  the  tariff  policies  of  the  two  countries. 

The  German  tariff  was  framed  to  hit  the  case  of  a  nation  not  so  far  advanced  in 
the  deyelopment  of  its  manufactures  as  was  France.  In  all  schedules,  therefore,— tbe 
cotton  and  silk  as  well  as  the  woolen— it  imposes  comparatively  li^ht  duties  upon 
semimannfartured  products  such  as  yarns.  The  idea  was  to  facilitate  the  impor- 
-  tation  of  these  semimanufactured  products,  in  order  to  correspondingly  facilitate 
and  enoonraee  the  manufacture  of  the  more  finished  products.  In  consequenco  of 
this  policy,  tiie  Germans  have  increased  their  weaving  out))ut  much  faster  than  their 
spinning.  The  German  weavers  still  rely  very  largely  for  their  supply  upon  imported 
yarns,  mostly  from  England,  the  quantity  imported  thence  being  25,000,000  pounds 
m  18®4,  as  against  only  3,291,000  pounds  of  English  yarns  imported  into  Franco. 
Many  spinning  mills  in  Bradford  are  engaged  very  largely  in  spinning  for  the  Ger- 
man market,  and  the  yams  thus  exported  are  brought  back  to  liUigland  in  lor^^e 
quantities  in  the  form  of  woven  fabrics  which  undersell  those  of  Bradford,  even  in 
tne  Bradford  shops.  All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Germans 
on  this  subject,  and  this  is  not  the  connection  in  which  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  French,  anxious  to  develop  their  spinning  industry  contemporaneously  with 
the  weaving,  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  imposing  upon  all  varieties  of  yarns 
duties  which  arc  higher  than  the  German  by'^100,  200,  300,  and  500  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  these  duties  the  French  are  now  far  superior  to  the  Germans  w 
spinners,  and  divide  with  England  the  markets  of  that  country. 

These  very  much  higher  rates  on  yarns  in  the  French  tariff,  with  the  more  inimit« 
classitications,  have  necessitated  in  their  turn  the  more  minute  classification  and  the 
higher  rates  of  the  schedule  on  woolen  goods. 

The  French  model,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  as  a  basis  of  a  good  scbednle. 
seema  to  be  adapted,  with  modified  rates,  to  the  acquirements  of  a  woolen  and  worsted 
yam  schedule  for  the  United  States.  It  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  the  yarn  schedale  of 
the  cotton  tariff  of  the  Wilson  Act,  pronounced  by  experts  the  most  perfect  yam 
schedule  ever  engrafted  into  an  American  tariff. 

We  may  now  attempt,  using  the  French  schedule  as  a  guide,  to  show  wherein  an 
American  woolen  tariff  must  necessarily  differ  from  this  model. 

(1)  The  French  tariff  primarily  groups  woolen  cloths  into  all  wool  and  those  into 
which  cotton  or  shoddy  enter.  It  applies  to  the  latter  class  of  goods  specific  rates 
which  are  on  the  average  55  to  6<)  per  cent  lower  than  those  upon  all-wool  goods.  A 
similar  grouping  is  practicable  here,  although  the  relation  to  the  rates  of  dnty  on 
all-wooi  goods  would  necessarily  be  different,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of 
manufacture  not  being  so  marked  as  these  figures  would  indicate. 

(2)  The  French  tariff  next  classifies  all  cloths  according  to  weight,  and  this  is  the 
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onlr  additional  gronping  it  attempts.  Ku  classilleatioii;  divided  first  into  all-wool 
asd  mixed  goods,  and  second  according  1o  weight,  is  possible  in  the  United  States, 
ibr  the  reason  that  in  neither  the  all-wool  group  nor  the  mixed  goods  would  the 
weight  of  the  goodi*  be  an  absolute  or  seientitic  standard  of  olassifii-ation. 

This  fact  has  been  proved  by  the  Philadelphia  investigation.  Every  test  there 
made  justiiies  the  statement  thnt  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  weight  of 
^oods  and  the  value  of  the  fabric  or  the  cost  of  its  manufacture. 

To  illostrate,  the  samples  contained  a  clay  diagonal  weighing  11.6  ounces  per  square 
yard,  co8tin|^39^  cents  per  square  yard,  and  another  clay  iliiigonal  weighing  12.5 
ounces,  costing  abroad  $1.66^  per  square  yard.  This  compariKon  is  an  extreme  case; 
but  it  illns^ates  the  fact,  well  known  to  manufacturers,  that  there  may  be  a  diD'er- 
ouce  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  value  of  goods  the  weight  of  which  is  practically 
the  same.  A  tarilf  adjusted  on  the  weight  theory  to  meet  sm  h  conditions  would 
permit  the  manufacture  of  one  quality  of  goods  of  a  given  weight,  and  forbid  the 
manafacture  of  the  higher  qualities.  Such  a  tariff  Mould  be  quite  as  bad  in  its 
elfects  as  excessive  undervaluation  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff. 

This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  dress  goods.  All-wool  dress  goods  of  the  iden* 
ileal  weight  per  square  yard  and  made  of  the  same  counts  of  the  same  quality  of 
yam,  may  vary  greatly  in  value,  according  as  they  are  plain  woven  goods  or  Jac- 
qoard  made,  the  complexity  of  the  weave  constituting  m  many  instances  the  chief 
factor  in  cost.  A  rate  of  duty  high  enough  to  prove  adequately  protective  upon  the 
latter  class  of  goods  would  be  unreasonable  and  uunecissarily  high  upon  plain 
woven  fabrics  oAhe  same  weight. 

(3)  A  classification  by  weight,  based  upon  the  French  schedule,  being  thus  out  of 
the  question,  the  next  resort  was  to  the  plan  of  the  American  cotton-goocls  schedule, 
in  which  the  number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  both  waip  and  filling, 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  square  yards  to  the  pound,  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  the 
assessment  of  duty.  The  number  of  minute  classifications  thus  introduced  into  the 
cotton  schedule  results,  in  the  act  of  1894,  in  establishing  no  less  than  eighty-line 
different  rates  of  doty  upon  cotton  cloth  alone,  omitting  all  yams,  knit  goods,  n.nd 
fancy  fabrics,  like  chenilles. 

That  such  a  schedule  would  be  feasible  for  worsted  dress  goods,  the  value  of  which 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch,  irrespective  of  wei|,'ht, 
is  not  disputfMl,  although  the  question  has  not  been  carefully  tested.  It  is  in  the 
cloth  schedule  that  the  largest  amount  of  undervaluation  exists,  and  the  wcrk  has 
been  directed  to  ascertain  it  the  scheme  could  be  applied  hero. 

It  was  a  question  susceptible  of  easy  demonstration  whether  a  duty  based  upon 
the  number  of  picks  per  square  inch  or  upon  the  number  of  threads,  counting  both 
warp  and  filling,  would  bear  equitably  upon  woolen  and  worsted  cloths. 

The  actual  fact  was  found  to  be  that  there  is  no  fixed  relationship  between  the 
nnmber  of  picks  per  inch  or  the  number  of  threads,  couuting  warp  and  filling,  and 
the  value  of  the  fabric  and  cost  of  manufacture.  To  illustrate :  Two  clay  diagonals 
were  found,  each  containing  148  threads  to  the  inch,  one  invoiced  at  39  cents  and  the 
other  at  69  cents.  A  fancy  worsted  suiting  and  a  light  worsted  overcoating  were 
foand,  each  valued  at  $1.10  per  pound,  in  one  of  which  were  245  threads  per  inch, 
and  in  the  other  but  115  threads,  or  less  than  half  as  many.  These  illustrations 
seem  to  settle  the  question  beyond  all  dit<pute. 

These  two  conclusions  were  found,  upon  actual  test,  to  lead  to  a  third,  viz: 

There  being  no  fixed  relationship  between  either  the  number  of  threads  per  inch 
or  the  weight  per  square  yard  and  the  value  of  fabric,  no  such  relationship  can  be 
established  by  a  tarifi;*  made  up  of  a  combination  of  the  two  elements. 

This  combination,  when  tested  by  the  samples,  resulted  in  variations  as  wide  and 
as  irregular  as  sprang  from  any  assessment  of  duty  based  upon  either  of  the  two 
taken  separately.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  in  certain  instances  where  the 
duty  ad  valort  m  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  would  reach  87  cents  a  square  yard,  it 
would  under  the  proposed  plan,  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  50  per  cent  dut'*, 
equal  only  42  cents  per  square  yard.  In  another  instance,  where  tl:e  duty  at  50  per 
cent  was  equal  to  19  cents,  the  duty  under  this  combination  ran  up  to  70  per  cent. 

In  a  word,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  under  any  tariff  that  can  be  devised,  based 
upon  either  number  of  threads,  or  weight  of  goods,  or  both  combined,  the  domestic 
wool  manufacturer  would  be  in  a  worse  plight  than  he  is  under  a  purely  ad  valorem 
tariff,  with  all  its  possibilities  of  undervaluation. 

Under  such  a  schedule,  adjusted  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  fine  goods,  the  cheaper 
grades  would  be  burdened  with  a  duty  running  far  above  100  per  cent  in  many 
instances;  while  if  it  was  adjusted  to  meet  the  case  of  the  cheaper  goods,  the  duties 
on  the  finer  goods  would  be  so  far  below  what  they  get  on  the  present  basis  of  50  per 
cent,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country.  The  attach- 
ment of  a  small  ad  valorem  duty,  of  say  15  per  cent,  to  apply  to  goods  over  $1  in 
value,  would  in  a  measure  obviate  the  trouble  as  to  high-priced  goods,  but  it  would 
leave  the  low  grade  goods  still  subject  to  duties  so  high  and  irregular  that  the  mere 
presentation  of  the  plan  would  condemn  it. 
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But  there  is  another  obstacle  quite  as  Berious;  namely,  the  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tration. Ab  the  examining  forces  are  now  made  np  in  the  appraisers'  offices,  they 
can  not  be  trusted  to  accurately  ascertain  classification  by  a  careful  count  of  threads, 
which  is  a  most  difficult  task  even  for  a  trained  expert.  Indeed,  some  woolen  fabrics 
are  so  closely  felted  that  it  is  impossible  to  definitely  ascertain  the  number  of  threads 

Ser  square  inch.  It  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  all  cloths  of  this 
escription,  highly  finished  and  closely  felted,  are  expensiTe  cloths,  and  would  nat- 
urally be  subjected  to  the  highest  rates  of  duty.  Having  determined  the  number  of 
threads  to  the  inch  which  should  constitute  the  dividing  line,  all  goods  above  that 
line  would  fall  into  one  category,  with  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  without  any  neces- 
sity for  counting  the  threads,  beyond  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  that  their  num- 
ber was  sufficient  to  fix  the  goods  in  that  category. 

There  is  a  certain  uniformity  about  cotton  goods,  after  the  first  rough  classifica- 
tion has  been  made,  which  renders  an  iron-clad  schedule,  automatically  unifonn 
in  its  application.  In  woolens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variety  of  the  goods  made, 
which  may  be  genericallv  included  under  the  term  ''  cloths,"  is'  so  enormous  that  it 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit  them  all  with  rates  of  duty  so  adjusted  that 
they  will  be  equally  just  to  all.  The  fact  that  it  had  never  been  done  was  not  in 
aod  of  itself  any  evidence  that  it  was  impossible  of  accomplishment;  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  this  investigation. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  uiis  connection,  to  enter  with  great  detail  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  applicability  of  h  specific  duty  to  other  groups  of  woolen  goods.  It 
may  bo  taken  for  granted  that  if  the  problem  can  be  solved  for  cloths  it  can  be  solved 
for  all  other  varieties,  including  tlannels,  blankets,  and  carpets.  With  reference  to 
clothing,  as  also  braids,  etc.,  no  other  method  of  assessing  duty  than  that  contained 
in  the  McKinley  Act  seems  feasible.  It  is  the  same  as  is  applied  in  the  cotton  sched- 
ule. In  knit  goods  the  difficulties  of  applying  a  specific  tariff  .exclusively  are  obvi- 
ously insuperable. 

WOOLEN  RAGS  AND  SHODDY. 

(Paragraphs  279  and  685.) 
STATEMENT   OF   MB.   THOMAS   SAMPSON,  OF  WATESVILLE,  ME. 

Thursday,  January  7, 1897. 

Mr.  Sampson  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  for  one  of  the  smaller  mills  not  represented  by  any  committee,  nor 
by  such  an  accomplished  gentleman  as  we  have  just  listened  to.  There 
are  many  such  here  in  this  country  and  their  representatives  are  not  here 
and  will  not  appear.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  to  many  things  we  have 
listened  to,  I  entirely  concur.  Some  things,  however,  I  do  not.  I  will 
say  we  had  the  cold  shivers  going  up  and  down  our  backs  as  we  listened 
to  Mr.  Justice  tell  of  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the  time  when  the 
last  of  Mary's  little  lambs  had  been  skinned  and  eaten  and  sheep  had 
become  as  extinct  an  animal  as  the  buffalo.  I  could  not  quite  complete 
that  picture  without  thinking  of  Uncle  Sam's  white  squadron  and  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  it.  I  supposed  they  had  met  the  enemy  and 
some  had  gone  to  the  bottom  and  the  others  were  behind  Long  Island 
skulking  away.  That  is  a  very  improbable  story,  but  continue  such  a 
condition  of  things  as  we  have  had  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  and 
the  last  American  card  and  loom  will  be  stopped  without  any  question. 

The  American  mills,  as  we  have  been  told,  suffer  horribly  from  the 
condition  of  things.  On  the  line  of  an  important  railroad,  perhaps  the 
most  important  railroad  in  this  country,  in  a  few  manufacturing  towns, 
there  are  over  thirty  mills  to-day  entirely  stopped,  and  it  is  only  to 
continue  this  sort  of  thing  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  very  last  of  them 
will  be  all  stopped  together.  I  was  passing  down  Worth  street  some 
years  ago  and  went  into  a  large  auction  sale  being  held  by  one  of  the 
dry-goods  houses  there,  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  made  an  address 

the  audience  and  said  to  them,  "1  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  and 
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that  is  be  sure  to  make  your  bids  low  enough."  Now,  I  think  that  this 
committee  has  a  very  intricate  and  difficult  task  before  it.  If  you  put 
the  tarifi'too  higb,  you  may  injure  the  industry  just  as  much  as  if  you 
put  it  too  low.  The  distinguished  author  of  the  bill  under  which  we 
are  now  working,  when  at  last  the  triumphant  day  for  him  came,  I 
believe  said  something  like  this,  *'  We  have  knocked  the  stilts  from 
underneath  the  woolen  mills,"  and  assuredly  he  did.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  no  stilts.put  underneath  us,  but  let  us  walk  on  the  ground,  where 
we  can  sit  down  gracefully,  whereas  if  we  were  on  stilts  we  might  fall 
down, 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead  and  leave  the  difficult  matter  uf 
the  adjustment  of  the  tarifT  to  this  distinguished  committee  here,  but 
1  want  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  a  subject  that  has  been  broached 
and  concerning  which  I  believe  many  perhaps  may  be  in  ignorance. 
We  were  told  every  pound  of  rags  imported  into  this  country  sup- 
planted a  pound  of  American  wool.  Well,  that  is  entirely  a  mistake, 
because  the  rags  in  the  process  of  manufacture  lose  very  much,  and  it 
would  be  much  nearer  true  if  it  had  been  stated  that  it  takes  3  pounds 
of  rags  to  supplant  1  pound  of  wool,  and  then  we  were  told  what  a  hor- 
rible thing  this  shoddy  was.  Kow,  the  gentlemen  here,  if  they  will 
consider  a  moment,  know  well  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  shall  be  clothed  in  a  fiber  that  has  only  been  worn  once 
by  the  sheep.  We  must  fall  back  and  take  advantage  of  these  waste 
products.  Many  years  ago  some  ingenious  inventor  in  a  town  of  York- 
shire, England,  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  prepare  machinery 
that  would  reverse  the  operation  of  the  loom,  which  took  the  rags  to 
pieces,  undoing  what  the  loom  and  the  spinning  frame  and  card  had 
done,  and  brought  the  liber  back  to  its  original  condition.  That  is 
shoddy. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  mungo  is.  We  may  trace  its  history  very 
briefly.  A*  dude  has  a  nice  coat  and  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes.  He 
wears  it  a  little  while  and  takes  it  oflt*,  but  concludes  he  is  spending  too 
mucb  money  to  give  it  away,  and  therefore  it  goes  into  the  hand  of  an 
old-clothes  dealer  and  he  buys  it.  Next  comes  the  clerk  perhaps,  who 
has  a  large  family  with  a  small  income,  and  he  wears  it  awhile  and  then 
it  goes  to  the  laboring  man,  and  then  on  until  at  last  it  comes  to  the 
tramp,  and  by  and  by  the  jyooT  tramp  dies  in  a  lodging  house  or  dies 
in  a  ditch.  Even  then  that  suit  of  clothes  is  not  flung  away.  There  is 
some  value  to  it.  That  is  mungo.  That  is  the  disease-filled  garment 
that  none  of  us  American  manufacturers  wish  to  make.  What  we  want 
is  the  original  fiber,  uninjured  by  wear,  properly  prepared,  mixed  with 
wool,  to  produce  clothes  that  the  workman  and  poor  man  can  buy. 

Now,  I  have  got  here  some  samples  of  what  some  of  these  gentlemen 
would  say  was  shoddy.  It  is  not  shoddy.  Those  are  rags.  These 
rags  were  obtained  in  a  tailor  store  in  this  city  this  morning.  This  is 
pure  wool;  there  is  no  disease  there.  They  should  not  be  wasted.  We 
are  living  in  an  age  one  of  the  glorious  things  about  which  is  that 
nothing  is  wasted.  We  take  refuse  from  the  gas  works  and  make  these 
beautiful  colors  which  rival  the  flowers.  I  think  it  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment and  a  great  invention,  and  I  say  to  you  that  these  rags  are  too 
valuable  to  waste.  Moreover,  they  are  indispensable.  There  is  not 
wool  enough  grown  now  to  make  the  cheap  fabric.  They  must  be  used. 
Now,  the  country  to-day  is  in  an  impoverished  condition.  Three  or 
four  years  ago,  I  take  it,  the  workman,  who  is  a  largo  consumer  of 
goods,  had  $3  in  his  pocket  where  to-day  he  has  but  50  cents.  If  you 
ma^e  this  tarifi'  so  high  that  the  workman  has  to  pay  $12  for  clothes. 
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when  he  can  get  a  salt  of  clothes  to-day  for  $8,  there  woald  be  such  a 
feeling  of  opposition  tbat  the  bill  will  not  last.  And  all  we  want  is 
that  this  committee  give  a  bill  that  will  stand  and  not  be  changed  agftin 
every  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  does  this  shoddy  cost  per  x>onnd  when  you  boy 
the  rags  f 

Mr.  SAifPSON.  About  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Turner.  Those  are  tailor's  scraps  f 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  called  "new  clips."  They  are  nade 
abroad,  of  course,  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  this  country.  The 
city  of  Berlin  does  the  cloak  making  for  the  world.  They  produce  these 
rags  of  elegant  material,  and  they  are  carefully  put  up,  and  I  want  to 
say  the  introduction  of  these  rags  will  not  diminish  the  consumption  of 
American  wool. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  shoddy  is  made  of  clean 
rags  like  that! 

Mr.  Sampson.  No,  sir;  I  mean  to  say  the  old  worn-out  garments  are, 
used  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  very  lowest  class  of  clothing. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  do  you  supjwse  that  is  made  of  [showing  sam- 
ple]! 

Mr.  Sampson.  That  is  very  largely  what  is  caUed  mungo.  That  is 
made  at  Batley,  England. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  It  is  a  foreign  piece  of  goodsf 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  it  made, 
and  you  must  remember  it  is  poor  material 

Mr.  'J'AWNEY.  To  what  extent  is  mufigo  used  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  think  mungo  is  not  very  largely  used  in  this  country, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  concerns  which  do  use  it,  but  not  many.  They 
are  the  poorest  kind  of  rags,  worth  perhaps  less  than  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  it  only  goes  into  that  kind  of  cloth,  such  as  heavy  overcoating. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  a  great  many  pounds  of  that  kind  of  rag  importedt 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  or  not,  but  I  think 
not.  I  do  not  think  they  import  any  of  those.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  these  clips  imported  and  those  are  the  kind  of  rags  I  am  interested 
in.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this,  I  believe  in  a  duty  for  the  American 
farmer  which  shall  enable  him  to  raise  sheep  to  give  his  wool,  but  I 
think  we  must  continue  to  produce — the  public  have  once  tasted  it  and 
found  i  t  is  impossible  to  give  them  a  reasonably  priced  garment — I  think 
we  must  in  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  last  year  or  so,  continue  to  give 
good  serviceable  cloth  for  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  this  country  should  use  about  all  the  mungo  and 
shoddy  we  produce  here,  do  you  not  think  we  are  saving  our  share  of 
it  and  let  the  others  take  care  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Sampson.  The  difficulty  about  that  is  they  are  not  clipped  so 
carefully  or  graded  as  they  are  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  anight  encourage  that  industry. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Give  them  a  duty — put  a  duty  on  rags — ^but,  gentle- 
men, do  not  put  10  cents  on  rags  or  shoddy.  If  you  do,  those  of  us 
who  are  running  these  smaller  mills,  using  more  or  less  shoddy  in  some 
grades,  will  be  no  better  off  than  before. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Why  is  it  you  will  be  no  better  off!  Because  you  can 
not  compete  with  the  larger  establishments  in  the  manufacture  of  pure 
wool! 

Mr.  Sampson.  Somewhat;  and  the  difficulty  is  in  arranging  this  tariff 
the  worsted  manufacturer  would  not  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  other  con- 
cerns have  none  whatever.    You  want  to  run  cards  up  and  down  the 
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hills  and  dales  of  the  whole  United  States  and  not  simply -the  large  cor- 
porations in  one  or  two  cities. 

Mr.  EvAJNS.  What  proportion  of  the  shoddy  mannfactare  in  this 
country  is  made  out  of  tailors'  scraps? 
Mr.  8AMPSON.  A  very  large  proportion. 
Mr.  Evans.  But  what  proportion  do  you  say  f 
Mr.  Sampson.  A  very  large  proportion.    That  is  the  only  shoddy  I 
buy.    It  Blionld  not  be  called  shoddy.    It  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  shoddy 
[exhibiting  same]. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  say  a  very  large  proportion  is  made  out  of  tailors' 
scraps.  What  proportion  of  shoddy  is  made  out  of  worn-out  stock- 
iugs,  etc.? 

Mr.  Sampson.  There  are  some  grades  of  stockings  made  of  pure 
worsted  yarns,  which  make  a  very  valuable  shoddy  indeed.  It  is  almost 
like  the  original  fiber,  and  they  are  clipped  on  the  other  side,  washed, 
and  put  in  bundles,  aud  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  wholesome  and  makes 
very  good  stock  indeed. 

Mr.  Evans.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  price  of  clothing  in 
this  country  has  been  affected  by  the  use  of  shoddy  in  manufacture? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Oh,  very  much  indeed.  The  price  of  clothing  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  has  dropped  nearly  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  a  large  part  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
shoddy  f 

Mr.  Sampson.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  make  these  low-priced 
goods  without  the  use  of  shoddy,  and  still  more  so  if  you  put  a  high 
tariff  on  them. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  say  the  tailors  sell  these  scraps  at  6  cents  a 
pound? 

Mr.  Sampson.  They  would  not  get  as  much  as  that.    That  is  after 
the  profit  of  the  collector. 
Mr.  Wheeleb.  It  contains  washed  wool  worth  about  30  cents? 
Mr.  Sampson.  For  that  you  have  in  your  hand  it  is  worth  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Whbbleb.  That  is  only  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  wool? 
Mr.  Sampson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  And  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  clothing? 
What  is  the  cloth  worth  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  And  that  has  a  great  variety  of  prices.  That  cloth 
to-day  would  probably  sell  for  $1.50  to  $1.76. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  So  they  only  get  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cloth 
and  about  20  per  cent  the  value  of  the  wool? 
Mr.  Sampson.  It  seems  so. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  And  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  never  has  been  worn? 
Mr.  Sampson.  Here  is  a  i)iece  of  cloth  put,  say,  on  this  table,  and  the 
tailor  places  his  pattern  on  it  and  takes  his  shears  and  cuts  it.    He 
selects  this  to  make  a  coat  for  the  President-elect,  and  the  other  is  flung 
in  his  bin.    Who  discriminates  between  the  two?    Why  should  one  be 
called  more  worthless  than  the  other, as  far  as  the  material  is  concerned? 
Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  understand  you  to  say  as  a  result  of  the  improved 
methods  of  manufacture,  and  I  presume  in  part,  too,  of  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  wool,  so  that  the  material  is  obtained  more  cheaply,  that  the 
price  of  woolen  goods  has  fallen  about  50  per  cent? 
Mr.  Sampson.  More  than  that;  it  is  really  half  price. 
Mr.  MgMillin.  It  is  about  one-half  the  price  it  was  under  the  former 
^gime? 
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Mr.  Sampson.  Of  course  it  is  too  low,  and  nobody  can  live  under  the 
present  prices.  We  want  it  a  little  higher,  but  we  do  not  want  it  so 
high  that  men  and  women  of  this  country  can  not  buy  clothes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  value  and  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  of  wool  and  woolens  f 

Mr.  Sampson.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Forth  will  have  to  give  you  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Tawne  V.  To  what  extent  are  small  mills  in  this  country  engaged 
in  manufacture  of  cloth  from  these  tailor  scraps? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Very  largely,  sir.  The  mills  in  Maine  all  use  it.  In 
fact  there  are  very  few  mills  in  this  country  large  or  small  that  do  not 
use  more' or  less  of  it.    The  great  corporations  use  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  To  what  .extent  are  the  smaller  mills  of  this  country 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  from  woolf 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  should  think  they  were  using,  perhaps,  half  wool 
and  half  shoddy,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Tawney.  All  the  smaller  mills! 

Mr.  Sampson.  Pretty  generally ;  yes,  sir.  It  is  a  very  large  industry, 
and  if  you  increase  the  price  on  shoddy  the  price  of  goods  will  go  up 
so  much  that  I  am  afraid  tbe  business  will  not  be  good. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Can  you  use  shoddy  in  making  worsted  goods f 

Mr.  Sampson.  No,  sir;  you  can  not.  Worsted  goods  are  all  short 
fibers  combed  out. 


STATEMENT  SUBSEQUENTLT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  SAMPSOH. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Vassalboro  Woolen  Company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacuture  of 
wool  suitings,  overcoatings,  and  cloakings,  and  is  the  largest  woolen 
mill  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  depression  that  followed  the  passage 
of  the  Wilson  bill  compelled  a  change  of  fabric.  It  was  found  impos- 
sible to  meet  foreign  competition  with  goods  made  as  prior  to  1892;  the 
needed  assistance  came  in  the  use  of  better  grades  of  foreign  wool 
rags,  in  combination  with  American  wool.  Its  specialty  now  is  cheap 
clothing  for  people  in  moderate  circumstances. 

Having  once  enjoyed  the  economy  of  cheap  yet  serviceable  goods, 
agreeable  to  the  taste  and  according  to  the  prevailing  styles,  this  people 
will  very  reluctantly  take  to  more  costly  fabrics;  some  years  must 
elapse  before  the  country  has  the  supply  of  ready  cash  it  possessed 
previous  to  1892;  there  will  therefore  be  a  continued  demand  for  goods 
at  or  near  present  prices,  and  if  opposition  to  a  revised  tariff  is  to  be 
silenced  goods  at  moderate  cost  must  still  be  obtainable. 

Such  goods  can  not  be  made  with  domestic  wool  increased  in  volume 
and  cheapened  in  price  with  domestic  rags  alone. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  world  can  not  be  clothed  by  the  fiber  that  has 
only  been  worn  once  by  the  sheep,  hence  the  absolute  need  of  the  use 
of  woolen  rags.  A  duty  that  will  exclude  foreign  will  enhance  the  price 
of  domestic  rags  and  enormously  increase  the  cost  of  clothing.  If  such 
goods  are  not  manufactured  here  they  will  (as  in  the  past)  be  imported, 
and  thus  compete  with  the  American  laborer,  manufacturer,  and  wool- 
grower. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  rag  dealers  have  accumulated  large 
stocks  of  woolen  rags,  and  are  now  advocating  a  prohibitory  duty  for 
I)ersonal  gain.  Exclude  foreign  wool  rags  and  a  Large  consumption  of 
domestic  wool  will  cease,  because  these  fabrics  will  be  made  abroad. 

All  the  mills  in  this  country  can  not  be  engaged  in  the  making  of 
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higb-cost  woolen  cloth,  nor  is  it  desirable  they  should.  Believing, 
therefore,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  rags  by  a  high  duty  will  shut  us  out 
of  a  profitable  branch  of  our  business,  and  result  iu  a  diminished 
demand  for  domestic  wool  and  American  labor,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  a  duty  not  to  exceed  2  cents  per  pound  be  the  rate  under  the  tariff 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee. 
Bespectfuily  submitted  for  the  Vassalboro  Woolen  Company. 

Thomas  Sampson,  Jr. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  SIGMITVD  MUHLHAXTSEK,  OF  CLEVELAHS,  OHIO. 

Thuesday,  January  7, 1897. 

Mr.  MxjHLHAUSEB  said,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  say  just  a  few  words  which  I  have  incorporated  iu  a 
brief  which  will  be  filed  with  the  committee  for  its  consideration. 
There  is  a  great  error  in  the  consideration  of  shoddy,  and  the  main 
point  of  my  speaking  now  is  to  ask  you  not  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  foreign  wool  stock,  wool  rags,  etc.,  which  has  taken  effect  since  1^4. 
The  reason  we  did  not  import  them  up  to  1894,  or  rather  one  reason, 
was  that  the  McKinley  biU  had  10  cents  duty  on  them,  and  another 
reason  was  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  were  manufacturing 
and  producing  waste  material  sufficient  for  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. The  manufacturing  mills  were  forced  to  close  up  on  account 
of  the  imported  goods  being  sold  for  less  than  they  could  produce 
them,  and  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  not  made 
as  many  goods  as  heretofore,  have  not  produced  as  much  yarn  waste, 
so-called  headings,  and  the  cutting  mills  did  not  make  the  cuttings 
which  was  the  raw  stock  for  the  shoddy  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try. As  Mr.  Sampson  stated,  the  word  <<  shoddy"  has  been  used  since 
1865— just  about  that  length  of  time. 

In  Europe  where  the  stock  was  made  prior  to  having  been  manufac- 
tured here  they  called  it  in  Germany  "  kuntswoel."  It  has  been  known 
as  manufactured  wool,  reclaimed  wool  fiber  by  scientific  processes,  and 
in  this  country  they  call  it  "shoddy."  At  the  time  of  the  civil  war 
they  were  making  what  has  been  shown  here  as  mungo  to  put  into 
blankets  used  in  the  Army,  and  which  the  soldiers  and  a  great  many 
others  termed  "  shoddy."  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  shoddy,"  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  state  it,  is  an  article  represented  to  be  something 
which  it  is  not.  It  is  a  misrepresentation.  The  shoddy  manufacturer^ 
of  this  country  does  not  misrepresent  his  goods.  The  man  who  buyy 
them  does  not  buy  anything  which  is  misrepresented  any  more  than 
the  rubber  manufacturer  all  over  this  country  finds  the  sources  for  his 
raw  material  in  the  gathering  up  of  old  rubber  material  cast  off. 

Mr.'  DoLLiVER.  Does  not  the  fellow  who  buys  it  to  wear  sometimes 
get  left! 

Mr.  MuHLHATTSBB.  Buys  what! 

Mr.  DoLLiVBE.  Buys  shoddy. 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSEB.  Gets  left  on  what! 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Does  he  not  sometimes  buy  it  on  the  supposition  it  is 
pure  woolen  cloth! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSEB.  1^0,  Sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  never  knew  that  I  slept  under  shoddy  blankets  until 
this  minute,  and  I  feel  outraged. 

Mr.  Obosyenob.  Does  anybody  hang  up  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
put  a  label  on  it  "made  out  of  shoddy"! 
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Mr.  MuHLHAUSEB.  Ho,  sir;  there  is  no  one  who  hangs  up  a  snit  of 
clothes  and  says  that  it  is  made  out  of  shoddy  when  it  is  not. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  I  never  heard  of  a  merchant  asking  a  man  if  he  could 
sell  him  a  suit  of  clothes  made  out  of  shoddy. 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSEB.  I  never  heard  one  say  so. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  But  it  is  demonstrated  that  a  large  part  of  the  cloth- 
ing is  being  put  on  the  market  under  the  guise  of  wool  clothing  which 
is  shoddy,  and  the  man  who  buys  it  gets  swindled  on  it. 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSEB.  They  call  it  shoddy,  but  it  is  not  shoddy. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  But  it  is  marked  ^<all  wool,"  and  sometimes  it  is 
stated  "it  is  a  yard  wide." 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSEB.  I  am  not  here  to  help  that.  I  am  willing  to  answer 
any  questions.  What  we  ask  is  that  we  have  heretofore  been  using  up 
these  new  cuttings  and  clippings  and  raw  material  which  we  got  here, 
produced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

Mr,  Steele.  By  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  manufacturers! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSEB.  No;  by  the  prosperity  of  the  American  manufac* 
turers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  we  restore  that  prosperity  your  home  market  would 
be  supplied! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSEB.  Then  we  would  have  all  the  supply  we  needed. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  you  would  not  need  to  import! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSEB.  Not  a  particle,  but  for  the  present  time  the 
demand  for  a  conservative  moderate  priced  goods  compels  us  to  use 
economic  principles  of  reproducing,  in  a  form  that  the  wool  originally 
had,  all  thtf  waste  produced  by  woolen  mills,  spinning  mills,  and  also 
the  merchant  tailor's  dress  goods,  cuttings,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  mana- 
facturer.  It  is  a  necessity.  And  it  is  a  vast  industry  established  in 
this  country  which  no  law  can  abolish.  No  law  can  abolish  the  reclaim- 
ing of  the  wool  fiber  from  the  waste  material  any  more  than  you  can 
stop  the  rubber  manufacturer  from  gathering  up  the  old  rubber,  or  a 
foundry  from  recasting  scrap  iron  into  other  forms  of  iron.  It  is  the 
same  principle. 

Mr.  Russell.  Where  are  your  factories  located! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSEB.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  it  quite  an  extensive  plant! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSEB.  It  is  quite  an  extensive  plant,  the  largest  mill  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Russell.  Employing  how  many  men! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSEB.  We  are  employing  700  hands  with  an  average  pay 
roll  of  about  $12,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  What  do  you  mark  or  label  your  goods  you  put  upt 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSEB.  Our  goods  are  not  marked  or  labeled.  We  pro- 
duce it  in  the  shape  of  wool.  I  hoped  to  have  had  samples  here  this 
morning,  but  they  did  not  arrive. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  You  do  not  make  it  into  cloth! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSEB.  We  do  not  have  a  loom  or  spin  it.  We  simply 
furnish  this  stock  to  the  wool  manufacturers  of  this  country.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  all  the  vast  woolen  manufacturers  you  have  before  you  here 
to-day.    That  is  my  tiude.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Any  worsted  manufacturers! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSEB.  I  include  in  that  the  manufacturers  of  good 
worsted  goods.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  can  afford  to  produce  a 
piece  of  worsted  goods  for  winter  wear  and  put  in  the  backing  of  it  new 
wool  so  called,  wool  that  has  only  been  on  the  sheep  before  but  once. 
He  can  not  afford  to  back  the  fine  worsted  facings  and  sell  them  in 
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competition  in  the  American  market  to-day  without  dsin^  the  reclaimed 
fiber  for  the  backing. 
Mr.  DOLLIVEB.  Conld  they  do  that  prior  to  1894? 
Mr.  MuHLHAtJSER.  I  think  they  coald. 

Mr.  lilcMiLLiN.  They  demand  your  goods  for  admixture  with  fresh 
woolt 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  the  manufacturers  of  fine  woolen  goods  buy  it 
from  you  for  that  purpose! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSBB.  Yes,  sir;  and  mix  wool  with  it.  We  used  in  the 
year  1891  some  700,000  pounds  of  raw  wool,  averaging  between  05,000 
to  68,000  pounds  of  Ohio,  ludiana,  and  Pennsylvania  wool  per  mouth. 
We  inii)orted  and  used  these  "topa^  shown  here  yesterday,  otherwise 
known  as  "  broken  tops,"  on  which  we  paid  a  duty  of  33  cents  a  pound 
and  used  it  in  with  the  new  clippings,  and  we  were  selling  our  stock  at 
from  37  to  38  cents  per  pound,  about  the  selling  price  the  farmer  is 
getting  to-day  for  his  raw  wool.  I  hoped  to  have  had  some  samples 
here  to-day.  We  are  selHng  some  shoddy  to-day  averaging  22  to  23 
cents  a  pound,  which  at  that  stage  has  a  shrinkage  of  20  per  cent. 
Every  woolen  manufacturer  knows  when  he  buys  the  stuff  it  has  a 
shrinkage  of  20  per  cent,  and  in  his  process  of  manufacturing  he  has 
again  a  shrinkage  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  TUENBR.  What  was  the  consumption  of  shoddy  under  the 
McKinley  Act  as  compared  with  the  consumption  of  shoddy  under 
the  present  law! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  That  was  stated  in  a  way  by  Judge  Lawrence 
yesterday  morning,  that  a  certain  mill  in  Cleveland,  a  competitor  of 
ours,  had  run  night  and  day  during  the  McKinley  Act,  but  during  the 
free  raw  material  they  were  unable  to  run  but  one  or  two  days  a  week. 
We  are  not  manufacturing  to-day. 
Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  is  a  manufacturer  of  shoddy  material,  is  it! 
Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  yout 
Mr.  MuHLHAUSEE.  To  take  off  the  tariff!    The  same  effect.    We 
have  not  sold  near  as  much  in  money  value  or  near  as  much  in  pounds 
as  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Gkosvenor.  Is  not  the  explanation  of  that  because  the  great 
importation  of  these  goods  to  all  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
country  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  buy  your 
goods! 
Mr.  MuHLHAUSEB.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  You  flourished  under  the  McKinley  bill! 
Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DOLLIVEB.  What  objection  have  you  to  restoring  the  McKinley 
rate  on  shoddy  and  this  waste  material! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  No  objection  at  all.  I  want  as  much  duty  as  you 
can  put  upon  woolen  goods  and  I  want  as  much  duty  as  you  can  put 
upon  wool,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  the  high  rate  on  wool 
tends  to  make  necessary  the  use  of  your  commodity — if  it  is  more  pros- 
perous! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER,  If  a  high  rate  on  wool  would  make  a  better 
business  for  us! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Whether  it  would  make  a  better  business  for  you. 
If  it  puts  your  manufactures  into  the  market  more  readily  than  if  you 
have  free  wool! 
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Mr.  MUHLHAUSEB.  Tes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  the  use  of  free  wool 
supplants  your  industry  with  the  manufacturer  when  the  wool  is 
admitted  freef 

Mr.  MuHLHAusEB.  Kot  at  all. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Does  it  have  any  tendency  to  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  itt 

Mr.  MuHLHALTSER.  l^ot  at  all. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  manufacturers  demand  your  product  whether 
the  tariff  is  one  rate  or  another  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the 
wool! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  That  is  so,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Have  you  any  objections  to  filing  a  list  of  those  who 
are  your  customers  here! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Will  you  please  do  it! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  When  I  make  up  my  report  I  will  file  a  list,  and  I 
will  also  file  letters  from  these  same  manufacturers,  some  of  them,  who 
will  state  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  rags  which  are  of  an  average 
value  of  6  cents  a  pound  is  a  plenty.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  statistics  as  given  here,  the  amount  of  imports  covering  this 
cheap  waste,  noils,  rags,  and  shoddy,  amounted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,000,000  pounds  up  to  June,  1896,  for  the  fiscal  year.  We  assume  that 
half  of  that  was  rags,  making  a  valuation  of  one  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  imported  rags  which  we  are  willing  to  pay  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment—$450,000  revenue— otherwise  33^  per  cent.  That  is  what  we 
want.  We  do  not  avsk  for  the  free  importation  of  these  rags,  because 
they  are  better  material  than  we  can  pick  up  here. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  import  those  rags! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  I  do  not  import  them,  but  I  buy  them  from 
importers. 

Mr.  EusSELL.  Do  you  say  you  advocate  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  rags! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EussELL.  Do  you  think  that  is  proper! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  I  think  that,  or  2J  or  3  cents. 

Mr.  EussELL.  I  would  like  your  opinion  on  that    What  is  your  idea! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  I  think  2  cents  would  be  a  good  duty  on  a  6cent 
basis. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Do  you  make  this  stock  all  alike! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  day  2,400  different  kinds  of 
material  which  we  are  producing,  2,400  different  grades  and  qualities. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  the  best  of  it  what  per  cent  of  hitherto  unused 
wools  do  you  put  in! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  ITot  ovcr  87J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  And  on  the  worst! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  It  would  cover  all 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Eags! 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  Eags. 

ADDinOHAL  STATEMENT  FILED  BT  MB.  MTTELHAXrSEB. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  5, 1897. 
The  word  shoddies  is  used  erroneously  to  designate  reclaimed  wool, 
otherwise  known  as  wool  stock.    In  order  that  there  may  be  no  chance 
for  the  foreigner  to  smuggle  into  the  United  States  a  material  otherwise 
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known  as  wool  stock,  we  suggest  to  you  that  the  words  "wool  stock ** 
be  used  in  place  of  the  word  "  shoddies." 

We  Bnbmit  to  year  honorabje  body  a  number  of  samples  representing 
manufactured  wool  stock,  which  under  previous  tariff  bills  was  desig- 
nated as  shoddy.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  incorporate  the  words  "wool 
stock  "  in  the  taxiff  bill  which  is  about  to  be  framed.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  save  the  Government  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  exx)ense  in 
determining  a  product  hitherto  known  as  shoddy. 

We  also  submit  for  your  consideration  a  sample  of  rags  (marked  dark 
merinos)  known  as  "merinos"  in  their  natural  state,  not  having  been 
subjected  to  any  manufacturing  process.  Also  a  sample  (marked  ex- 
tracted dark  meriDos)  of  the  same  material,  which  has  been  subjected 
to  a  manufacturing  process  known  as  "carbonizing." 

We  ask  you  to  place  such  a  duty  on  the  rags  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  carbonizing  process  as  will  protect  American  manufac- 
turers. We  consider  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  is  ample  protec- 
tion, and  still  not  prohibitory.  On  the  rags  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  manufacturing  process  we  ask  that  you  place  a  duty  of  2 
cents  x>Br  pound,  which  would  be  ample  protection  to  the  American  in- 
dustries and  still  not  prohibitory. 

The  question  will  arise  before  you,  Should  we  not  try  to  prohibit  the 
furthering  of  the  industry  of  reclaiming  wool  fiber  in  the  interest  of  the 
woolgrowert  In  answer  to  this,  we  say  that  it  might  also  be  asked  of 
you  to  prohibit  the  gathering  of  old  copper,  brass,  zinc,  iron,  and  rubber 
in  the  interest  of  the  miners  and  producers  of  the  aforesaid  materials. 
You  will  readily  see  that  to  check  an  industry  which  is  working  on  lines 
of  economy  is  impossible. 

The  reason  that  we  ask  you  to  place  a  protective  tariii',  as  well  as  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  on  foreign  rags,  is  this: 

First.  On  account  of  the  mills  of  this  country  not  having  been  pros- 
I>erous  in  the  last  two  years,  they  have  manufactured  very  little  goods, 
the  waste  of  which  was  our  raw  material. 

Second.  The  American  people  have  not  been  prosperous  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  have  not  used  as  much  clothing  and  woolen  material  as 
they  otherwise  would,  the  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  which  was  also 
a  source  for  our  raw  material. 

Third.  The  large  demand  for  moderate  price,  servicable  goods  has 
been  increasing  in  the  last  two  years,  hence  the  greater  demand  for 
reclaimed  wool. 

Fourth.  We  find  that  it  is  possible  to  import  from  Europe  a  good 
quality  of  our  raw  material,  known  as  rags,  inasmuch  as  the  European 
mills  have  been  kept  very  busy  during  the  past  two  years. 

Fifth.  As  soon  as  a  new  tariff  bill  shows  its  effect  on  American  indus- 
tries, the  foreign  mills  will  not  produce  any  more  raw  material  for 
manufactured  wool  stock  than  they  will  be  able  to  use  themselves,  thus 
the  demand  of  the  foreign  mills  will  not  alone  keep  the  foreign  raw 
material  abroad,  but  will  also  create  a  demand  for  American  rags, 
which,  by  the  way,  some  grades  are  being  shipped  abroad  in  large 
quantities  at  present. 

Judge  Lawrence  has  stated  to  you  that  the  manufacture  of  wool  stock 
demands  in  combination  with  the  rags  a  large  amount  of  domestic  wool. 
We  wish  to  state  that  while  this  is  true,  the  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods  who  is  the  purchaser  of  manufactured  wool  stock  also  uses  a 
large  amount  of  domestic  wool  in  combination  with  the  same.  If  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  should  be  placed  on  woolen  rags,  the  price  on  the  same 
would  drop  on  the  other  side,  thus  enabling  the  foreign  manufacturer 
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of  woolen  goods  to  buy  his  raw  material  inucli  cheaper  than  we  ooold 
here,  and  successfully  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods. 

Every  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  who  uses  any  economy  whatso- 
ever will  use  up  the  waste  material  produced  in  his  mill.  Should  this 
waste  material  be  in  such  a  condition  that  it  necessitates  the  special 
process  of  preparation,  he  would  send  his  material  to  the  manufiM^tnrer 
of  wool  stock  to  be  thus  prepared  and  returned  fOT  his  use.  Should  the 
manufacturer  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  this  waste  at 
a  moderate  price,  the  manufacturer  of  wool  stock  will  purchase  it  and 
after  preparation  sell  the  same  to  some  other  mill.  This  is  what  is  now 
termed  the  ^^manufactul^  of  shoddy"  which  is  erroneous,  and  should  he 
termed  the  ^^  manufacture  of  wool  stock." 

With  the  expectation  that  this  matter  will  receive  due  eonsideratioiL 
and  that  the  ideas  suggested  in  the  foregoing  will  be  carried  oat  by 
your  honorable  body,  we  remain. 

The  F.  Muhlhausbr  Company. 

SlGMUND  MuHLHAUSER, 

General  Mama^er. 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  8.  RAWITSEB  ft  CO.,  OF  HBW  YOBX, 
nr  BEHALF  OF  TSE  WOOLSH  BAG  tHBTTSTBY  OF  THE  mnTBD 
STATEa 

New  York,  January  11, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  use  of  the  word  ^<  industry  "  as  applied  to  the  manipulation  of  a 
commodity  known  as  woolen  rags,  so  often  vulgarly  referred  to,  may 
call  forth  laconic  remarks  from  those  unacquainted  with  the  facta  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  It  is  therefore  intended  in  this  paper  to  sum- 
marize the  many  details  connected  with  it,  the  dose  relation  into  which 
it  is  brought  with  the  people  at  large,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
prays  for  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  placing  a  duty  upon  all 
woolen  rags  imx>orted  into  this  country. 

The  use  of  woolen  rags  in  the  manufncture  of  woolen  cloths  became 
general  in  the  United  States  almost  half  a  century  ago.  Long  before 
that  time  European  nations  had  manipulated  them  and  reclaimed  the 
iibers  of  wool  contained  in  them,  thus  making  use  of  what  had  thereto- 
fore been  thrown  away  as  of  no  value. 

In  its  early  stages,  the  woolen  rag  industry  was  of  necessity  confined 
to  very  narrow  limits  here;  the  use  of  its  wares  not  yet  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  as  applied  to  the  machinery  then  in  operation  in 
this  country;  and  the  possibilities  of  producing  merchandise  of  great 
commercial  value  by  the  numerous  processes  to  be  invented  as  the 
demand  arose,  one  of  the  unexplored  fields  of  the  future. 

The  demand  for  a  class  of  woolen  cloths  for  the  masses  of  a  quality 
less  expensive  than  those  theretofore  produced  and  obtainable  within 
their  limit  of  expenditure,  enabling  them  to  be  properly  protected 
against  the  severities  of  our  climate,  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
our  nation,  and  with  the  increase  of  its  industries. 

It  is  this  demand  that  has  spurred  the  inventive  genius  of  the  me- 
chanic to  create  the  machinery  which  reclaims  that  which  had  been 
wasted;  of  the  chemist  to  purify;  of  the  skilled  laborer  to  manipalate, 
and  of  the  competent  manufacturer  to  produce  that  which  has  been  a 
boon  to  the  people  at  large— woolen  underwear,  woolen  socks,  wool 
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hatey  woolen  clotiiiug,  evory thing,  iu  fact,  into  whicli  wool  enters  aa  one 
of  the  component  x>artSt  ^^  good  quality  and  at  small  cost. 

This  same  demand  has  brought  into  being  the  woolen  rag  industry; 
has  served  to  establish  in  our  commercial  world  an  army  of  workers  iu 
an  enterprise  than  which  none  can  claim  to  be  more  legitimate. 

It  may  be  erroneously  assumed  that  what  are  here  referred  to  as 
woolen  rags  are  such  as  are  gathered  in  the  streets  of  the  city  by  a 
class  of  ])eople  who  are  supposed  to  have  no  particular  calling.  To 
show  that  this  is  incorrect,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  such  material, 
beingof  the  lowest  order  and  the  poorest  quality  and  condition,  has 
found  such  limited  use  and  been  of  so' little  commercial  value  that  it  is 
almost  an  unknown  and  has  been  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  market 
for  many  years  past.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  render  it 
of  no  use  excepting  in  the  very  lowest  grades  of  manufactured  goods, 
the  production  of  which  had  been  greatly  curtailed  and  limited  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act. 

The  great  mass  of  people  who  here  appeal  to  you  for  protection  con- 
stitute a  far  different  class.  In  every  town,  in  every  city,  in  every  cor- 
ner, however  remote,  throughout  the  United  States,  may  be  found  the 
vendor  who  goes  from  street  to  street  and  from  house  to  house,  gath- 
eiing  by  purchase  the  woolen  rags  no  longer  of  use  in  the  household. 
He  likewise  gathers  the  cotton  rags,  iu  many  instances  combining 
other  branches  of  business  with  those  referred  to.  These  gatherings 
are  accumulated  by  him  and  disposed  of  to  a  larger  dealer.  In  some 
cases  he  is  only  an  employee  of  the  larger  dealer.  The  larger  dealer  em- 
ploys labor  to  sort  and  grade  and  disposes  of  them  to  the  wholesaler  at 
the  centers  of  trade.  This  wholesaler  employs  laborers  in  very  great 
numbers  to  assort,  grade,  and  prepare  his  stock  for  the  use  of  the  man- 
ufacturer of  woolen  goods. 

In  every  tailoring  establishment  throughout  the  land,  iu  every  place 
where  clothing  is  manufactured,  in  every  woolen  mill  where  the  piece 
goods  are  trimmed  before  being  sent  to  market  for  sale,  in  every  knit- 
ting mill  where  the  whole  garment  is  not  finished  in  the  machine  that 
knits  it,  the  waste  cuttings  of  the  woven  cloths  or  knit  fabrics  are  gath- 
ered by  another  class  of  dealers.  These  likewise  employ  laborers  to  sort 
and  grade  their  wares.  These,  too,  sell  their  graded  stock  iu  the  large 
trade  centers,  where  they  are  again  manipulated  by  the  almost  uumber- 
*les8  employees  before  being  in  condition  to  go  to  the  manufacturer  who 
uses  them. 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand  to  show  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
the  manner  herein  set  forth,  but  it  needs  no  stretch  of  imagination  to 
X>icture  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the  land. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  obtain  signatures  to  a  petition  to  your 
honorable  body  asking  for  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  x)ound  on  all  woolen 
rags  to  be  imported  into  this  country  in  order  to  afford  proper  protec- 
tion to  those  entitled  to  it.  The  task,  however,  has  been  found  impos- 
sible of  achievement  within  the  limited  time,  but  should  it  be  the  desire 
of  the  committee  to  see  this  petition  efforts  will  be  made  to  produce  it 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  grounds  upon  which  protection  is  asked  are: 

First.  The  competition  of  a  poorly  paid  and  lower  class  of  labor  obtain- 
able in  foreign  countries  in  every  branch  of  the  industry  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  The  inequality  of  the  fixed  charges  and  expenses  necessary 
for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  tbe  business  of  the  several  classes  of 
larger  employers  of  labor,  as  compared  with  the  same  charges  and 
expenses  of  similar  employers  in  other  countries. 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  dow  in  force,  this  iudostry  has 
been  confronted  with  innumerable  difficulties.  The  consumers  of  its 
materials,  the  woolen  and  textile  manufacturers,  have  closed  their  mills 
for  long  periods,  thus  catting  off  the  legitimate  demand.  The  great 
numbers  engaged  in  the  gathering  of  these  materials  have  found  them- 
selves helpless  to  dispose  of  them.  Employment  has  been  taken  from 
them,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
business  denied  them. 

During  the  stagnation  the  (^st  of  gathering  the  stock  in  the  iirst 
instance  has  been  greater  than  .the  amount  that  could  be  realized  by 
sale,  and  on  this  account  greater  quantities  have  been  destroyed  and 
lost  to  use.  Millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of  woolen  rags  from  for- 
eign countries,  gathered  by  foreign  laborers  paid  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  amount  earned  by  similar  labor  here,  have  been  brought  here  by 
"importers."  So  great  has  been  this  influx  of  foreign  woolen  rags  since 
they  have  been  put  on  the  free  list  that  the  commercial  value  of  the 
domestic  gatherings  has  fallen  GO  per  cent  below  their  normal  value 
before  the  passage  of  the  present  law. 

The  class  of  traders  above  referred  to  as  "importers"  has  sprung  into 
existence  only  since  the  passage  of  this  act.  By  them  it  will  no  doubt 
be  argued,  or  suggested,  that  a  lower  duty  than  the  one  prayed  for 
should  be  granted,  so  as  to  permit  the  competition  of  foreign  nations 
to  continue  and  thus  keep  prices  down  here.  They  may,  in  addition, 
urge  that  as  a  source  of  revenue  the  rate  should  be  nominal,  so  as  to 
admit  of  vast  importations. 

There  are  other  phases  of  this  question  which  at  once  suggest  the 
inadvisability  of  a  lower  duty  and  almost  recommend  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  at  least  the  lower  grades  of  woolen  rags. 

It  has  never  been  denied  that  the  supply  gathered  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  our  own  land  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  indeed  a 
fact  that  the  supply  has  always,  with  possibly  a  single  exception  in  an 
abnormal  period,  exceeded  the  demand. 

It  has  likewise  become  known  that  the  quality  of  the  foreign  articles 
imported  in  such  vast  quantities  has  been  of  a  very  low  order  (with  cer- 
tain well-known  exceptions),  and  the  condition  of  same  decidedly  offen- 
sive and  a  great  menace  to  the  health  of  our  community. 

Yet  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  of  a  low  order  of  cloths  has  been 
encouraged  because  of  the  low  price  at  which  this  inferior  raw  material 
is  obtainable.  These  goods  have  found  a  market  because  the  temptation 
to  obtain  articles  of  wear  at  a  ridiculously  low  cost  has  blinded  the  con- 
sumer (the  purchaser)  to  the  inferior  quality  of  his  purchase.  These 
goods  have  supplanted  the  better  qualities,  for  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  machinery  of  our  country  has  been  designed  and  is  adapted,  and 
have  been  in  this  way  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  stagnation  and 
depression  irom  which  the  textile  manufacturer  has  been  suffering. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  i)etitioners  to  ask  for  a  prohibitive  tariff 
on  this  commodity. 

If  the  rate  prayed  for  be  granted  them,  it  will  result  in  eliminating 
the  dangers  to  our  health  by  keeping  out  the  lower  grades  complained 
of.  It  will  compel  the  use  of  only  the  better  and  more  desirable  grades 
by  our  manufacturers.  Despite  the  generally  accepted  statement  tbat 
our  production  of  domestic  rags  is  vastly  superior  in  quality  and  con- 
dition to  the  foreign,  there  is  yet  a  certain  percentage  of  inferior  grades 
in  our  collections  at  all  times  sufficient  to  meet  any  legitimate  demand 
for  exceedingly  low-priced  manufactures.  It  will  thus,  perhaps,  at  an 
insigniiicant  increase  in  the  value  of  a  suit  of  clothes  or  underwear, 
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enable  our  people  to  obtain  vastly  superior  fabrics,  and  even  this  small 
increase  will  be  soon  eliminated  by  the  internal  competition  of  our 
domestic  manufacturers^  should  they  obtain  the  protection  they  so  much 
need  and  desire. 

If  the  rate  prayed  for  be  granted,  it  will  enable  our  people  once  more 
to  engage  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  gathering  our  own  products  and 
to  recover  from  the  miserable  condition  to  which  they  have  been  reduced 
by  this  unjust  foreign  competition. 

If  this  rate  be  granted,  the  value  of  the  commodity  would  not  be 
increased  to  the  extent  of  the  daty,  but  ultimately  only  a  portion  of  it 
would  be  added  to  the  cost.  The  market  value  of  woolen  rags  has 
been  and  always  will  be  governed  by  the  market  value  of  wool,  for, 
after  the  processes  through  which  rags  are  passed,  they  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  wool  or  a  material  for  blending  and  mixing  with  it,  thus 
enabling  the  production  of  good  results  at  a  reduced  cost. 

If  therefore  the  rate  prayed  for  be  granted,  none  but  the  higher  and 
more  desirable  grades  of  woolen  rags  could  be  imported  with  profit,  and 
the  lower  grades  would  be  consumed  where  they  are  produced.  This 
would  be  no  inconsiderable  source  of  revenue  should  the  woolen  indus- 
tries prosper.  With  prosi)erity  comes  the  demand  for  better  qualities, 
and  thus  the  collection  of  duties  at  the  rate  proposed  would  become  an 
imjwrtant  factor  in  the  revenues  of  our  Treasury. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  your  committee  to  recommend  to 
Congress  the  need  of  a  duty  of  at  least  8  cents  per  pound  on  all  woolen 
rags  to  be  imported  hereafter.  Even  now  our  markets  are  being  greatly 
overstocked  by  importations  in  excess  of  our  needs,  in  anticipation  of 
the  passage  of  a  law  placing  rags  on  the  dutiable  list.  With  all  things 
favorable  to  this  industry  which  general  prosperity  could  bring,  it  would 
still  have  this  great  difficulty  to  surmount,  and  it  therefore  prays  for 
such  relief  as  will  be  accorded  other  branches  of  industry  as  to  bonded- 
warehouse  regulations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  Rawitser  &  Co., 
On  behalf  of  the  Woolen  Rag  Industry  of  the  United  States, 

WOOLEN  EAGS  DO  NOT  COMPETE  WITH  DOMESTIC  WOOL. 

!N^EW  YoEK,  K  Y.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

At  the  recent  meeting  held  by  the  Woolgrowers'  Association  a  res- 
olution was  passed  favoring  prohibition  of  imported  woolen  rags.  The 
reason  given  was  that  they  diminish  the  consumption  of  wool.  In  our 
opinion  this  is  a  mistake.  That  woolen  rags  ultimately  find  their  way 
after  certain  processes  of  manufacture  into  woolen  cloth  is  true,  but  not 
as  a  direct  competitor  of  wool.  The  use  of  imported  woolen  rags  by  the 
woolen  manufacturer  enables  them  to  use  much  more  wool  than  they 
otherwise  could,  and  supersedes  many  cheap  substitutes  which  they 
might  employ. 

If  we  interpret  the  spirit  of  protection  in  its  proper  meaning  we  believe 
that  the  object  is  to  protect  industries  within  the  United  States  from 
foreign  competition.  If  a  prohibitive  duty  be  placed  on  foreign  woolen 
rags  it  cheapens  the  raw  material  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  thus 
enables  him  to  compete  successfully  with  the  American  manufacturer. 

It  is  manifest  that  woolen  rags  do  not  compete  with  domestic  wool, 
but  increases  the  consumption  thereof.    Naturally  woolen  rags  compete 
T  H ^106 
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with  rag  collectors  and  packers  within  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
competition  being  only  with  them  we  ask  that  a  duty  be  imposed  upon 
woolen  rags  sufficient  to  protect  the  rag  collectors  and  packers  within 
the  United  States  in  their  industry. 

The  fact  that  rags  are  imi)orted  does  not  lessen  the  quantity  of  wool 
consumed,  but  gives  to  the  woolen  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  draw 
certain  of  his  supplies  of  raw  material  from  other  and  better  sources. 
This  is  proved  by  the  very  complete  classification  made  by  the  Euro- 
pean packers  of  rags. 

By  the  use  of  this  better  class  of  foreign  rags  the  American  mana- 
fOiCturer  is  able  to  consume  a  large  quantity  of  American  wool  which 
he  could  not  otherwise  do;  it  enables  him  to  produce  a  serviceable 
fabric,  giving  clothing  as  cheaply  as  can  be  made  abroad. 

A  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  is  ample  prot^tion,  and  is  the  simplest 
means  by  which  the  Government  can  obtain  revenue  of  this  particular 
commodity.  By  assessing  such  a  duty  the  possibility  of  imports  low- 
valued  and  undesirable  grades  of  rags  detrimental  to  public  health  will 
be  prevented,  but  will  not  bar  the  manufacturer  from  receiving  the  bet- 
ter and  more  desirable  grades  of  rags  made  in  Europe. 

We  submit  to  your  committee  the  fact  that  the  total  imports  of  all 
kinds  of  woolen  wastes  and  rags  in  their  various  forms  (which  articles 
are  all  embraced  in  one  classification  by  the  Government)  amounting 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  to  $2,651,237,  according  to 
the  Government  report.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  total  value  of 
rags  imported  would  exceed  more  than  one-half  of  this  sum. 

Assuming  the  total  value  of  imported  woolen  rags  to  be  $1,250,000, 
and  estimating  the  average  value  as  6  cents  per  pound  (which  is  about 
the  value  of  woolen  rags),  the  revenue  to  the  Government,  estimating  a 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  would  approximate  $450,000.  Is  not  $450,000 
ample  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  pay  for  the  protection  of 
the  woolen-rag  industry! 

We  most  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

(1)  That  imported  woolen  rags  are  a  necessity  to  woolen  manufac- 
turers in  this  country. 

(2)  That  woolen  rags  be  classed  by  themselves  in  the  wool  schedule 
and  apart  from  all  other  materials  in  that  schedule. 

(3)  That  woolen  rags  be  divided  in  two  classes,  to  be  known  respec- 
tively as  Glasses  A  and  B. 

f  4)  That  Class  A  shall  consist  of  all  kinds  of  woolen  rags  which  have 
not  participated  in  any  manufacturing  process,  and  shall  be  assessed  2 
cents  per  pound  duty. 

(5)  That  Class  B  shall  consist  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  woolen  rags 
that  have  participated  in  a  process  known  as  carbonizing,  whether  by 
the  agency  of  acids  or  gases  or  any  other  known  method  of  extracting 
the  vegetable  fibers  from  the  woolen  fabrics,  and  that  rags  under  this 
class  shall  be  assessed  five  cents  per  pound  duty. 

We  submit  the  above  to  your  committee  in  the  hope  that  the  same 
may  receive  your  favorable  consideration  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1)  To  protect  the  American  wool  manufacturer  from  undue  competi- 
tion of  foreign  manufacturers. 

(2)  To  protect  the  rag  dealers  of  America  in  their  labor  of  coUectiDg 
and  packing. 

(3)  To  assist  in  raising  revenue  for  the  Government. 

(4)  To  further  assist  the  woolgrower  by  creating  a  demand  for  his 
wool  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  foreign  woolen  rags. 
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The  foregoing  is  the  result  of  full  discussion  of  this  subject  at  a 
meeting  of* the  woolen  manufacturers  held  in  the  city  of  Kew  York 
January  4, 1897,  and  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  Sampson,  Chairman. 

MEMOBIAL  OF  BOCHESTEB,  H.  T.,  DEALEBS  DT  WOOLEH  BAG& 

KOCHESTEB,  I^.  Y.,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  merchants  and  traders  in  woolen  stock,  consist- 
ing of  woolen  rags  and  substitutes  for  wool  of  every  description,  respect- 
fully represent  the  need  of  placing  a  duty  on  woolen  rags  to  be  imported 
from  foreign  countries  of  at  least  6  to  8  cents  per  pound,  in  order  to 
protect  the  many  thousands  of  laboring  people  employed  in  this  industry. 
Since  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff  this  industry  has  stagnated,  and 
its  vast  army  of  employees  have  found  themselves  scarcely  able  to  obtain 
a  scant  living.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  under  the  present  tarift' 
law  the  market  value  of  the  stock  has  so  depreciated,  because  of  the 
free  and  vast  importation,  and  the  competition  of  foreign  countries  has 
been  so  intense,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  labor  obtained  there,  that 
the  industry  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  most  deplor- 
able state. 

It  has  heretofore  been  the  custom  of  laborers  employed  in  gathering 
woolen  rags  to  likewise  gather  the  cotton  rags  in  the  various  households 
throughout  the  country,  but  the  depression  in  the  cotton-rag  trade  has 
so  far  reduced  the  prices  of  their  commodities  as  to  make  them  unprofit- 
able in  many  instances  to  gather.  It  was  on  this  account  that  these 
laborers  depended  upon  the  woolen-rag  branch  of  their  business  for  a 
livelihood;  l^ut  now  this  support  has  been  withdrawn  from  them. 

Levi  IIey, 
J.  Cohen, 
Geo.  R.  Coates, 
D.  Harbison, 
Moses  Cohen, 
Klanick  Frankbl  Co., 
J.  Heilbriinn, 
LiPSKY  &  Abonson, 
B.  Levi  &  Son, 

All  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SHODDY  SHOULD  BE  PBOHIBITED  FOB  SANITABT  BEASOHS. 

Sharon,  Mass.,  December  18, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wonld  hereby  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  petition  that  the  duty 
on  shoddy  be  raised  to  30  cents  a  pound,  as  in  the  McKinley  law.  I 
do  this  for  sanitary  reasons  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  honest  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  goods  and  the  toiling  masses  of  our  country.  The 
poor  x)eople  of  this  country  need  protection  from  cheap  shoddy  entering 
into  their  clothing  and  other  goods,  as  much  as  they  need  the  protec- 
tion of  the  expert  building  inspector  who  tui*ns  them  out  of  their  house 
which  is  likely  to  fall  on  them  at  any  moment,  or  as  much  as  they  do 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  expert  chemist  against  adulterations  of 
their  food. 
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Our  people  have  been  swindled  out  of  an  unknown  number  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  an  unknown  amount  of  health  by  the  i*m|)ortation 
of  a  hundredfold  more  than  formerly  of  cheap,  filthy  shoddy  at  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  which  means  1  to  2  cents  a  pound  on  an 
honest  valuation.  I  believe  there  is  a  pressing  need  of  a  duty  high 
enough  to  be  prohibitory  except  on  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
grades. 

H.  L.  Nabamose. 


STATEMEKT    SUBMITTED  BT  THE   BASCH  ft  GBEEVFIELD   COM- 
PAHY,  OF  HEWAEK,  H.  J. 

Newark,  I^.  J.,  December  30y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  present  the  position  of  the  shoddy  manufacturing  industry 
in  this  country  for  your  consideration  in  formulating  the  new  tariff  bill, 
and  wish  to  state: 

1.  That  the  manufacturing  of  wool  shoddies,  though  maligned  by 
those  not  familiar  with  the  material,  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate 
product,  and  is  made  of  what  otherwise  would  be  a  waste  material,  viz, 
woolen  rags,  tailors'  new  clippings,  and  the  waste  ends  of  woolen  yam 
and  cloth  made  by  woolen  mills. 

2.  It  enables  the  masses  of  working  people  to  enjoy  warm  and  serv- 
iceable clothing  at  low  prices,  and  when  worked  in  with  a  percentage 
of  wool,  makes  a  good-wearing  and  honest  garment. 

3.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  among  those  not  familiar  with  this  prod- 
uct that  it  is  cheap  and  trashy,  and  that  the  consumer  would  be  better 
off  if  it  were  not  utilized;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  the  bet^r  grades  of 
shoddy  are  more  valuable  than  the  inferior  grades  of  wool. 

4.  That  this  industry  is  enormous  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  previoas 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  importation  of  woolen  rags, 
etc.,  was  less  than  150^000  pounds  per  annum ;  whereas,  in  1895,  under 
the  Wilson  bill,  the  importations  were  over  20,000,000  pounds,  this 
being  the  consumption  in  addition  to  the  domestic  stock,  which  exceeds 
this  quantity  many  times  over,  so  that  the  products  of  this  industry 
amount  to  probably  $20,000,000  annually. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff,  shoddies  were  protected  to  the  extent 
of  30  cents  per  pound,  and  placed  in  the  same  class  as  ^ametted  and 
carded  wastes,  carbonized  noils,  and  carbonized  wool;  while  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  these  last-named  articles  to  the  extent  of  30  cents 
per  pound  in  order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  wools  in  a  different 
form  and  under  a  different  classification,  to  avoid  the  higher  duties, 
shoddy  and  mungo,  which  are  made  exclusively  of  woolen  rags,  would 
be  amply  protected  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  which  wa«  the 
rate  for  many  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Woolen  rags  were  protected  under  the  McKinley  bill  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  which  duty  was  prohibitory.  As  this  is  a  raw  material,  and  its 
protection  can  not  stimulate  the  production,  all  rags  being  collected  and 
utilized  whether  protected  or  prohibited  by  a  high  tariff,  and  as  there 
will  be  just  as  many  people  employed  collecting,  grading,  and  assorting 
domestic  woolen  rags  even  if  the  foreign  stock  is  prohibited,  and  more 
persons  employed  in  assorting  and  handling  both  domestic  and  foreign 
rags  if  the  foreign  stock  is  admitted  at  a  moderate  duty,  we  maintaiD 
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that  the  tariff  on  woolen  rags  should  not  be  prohibitory,  as  its  produc- 
tion can  not  be  stimulated  by  any  means  whatever. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  that  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  is  more 
than  ample  to  protect  the  domestic  rag  dealers,  and  their  employees  who 
assort  rags,  as  that  is  the  extreme  cost  of  assorting  and  grading  any 
quality  of  this  stock. 

A  duty  on  rags  will  be  a  source  of  needed  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  no  industry  in  this  country  will  suffer;  a  prohibitory  duty 
will  prevent  the  consumer  getting  his  clothing  at  as  low  price  as  for- 
merly, yet  protect  no  industry  and  yield  no  revenue. 

For  these  reasons  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  tariff  on 
shoddy  and  mungo  be  placed  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  also  that  the 
tariff  on  woolen  rags  be  placed  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  Basch  &  Greenfield  Co., 

Chas.  J.  Basch,  Treasurer. 


AMEBICAH  BAGS  THE  BEST. 

Boston,  December  24, 1896. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

Why  should  woolen  rags  from  foreign  countries  be  admitted  into 
American  ports  to  compete  against  our  home  production,  which  has 
always  been  more  than  enough  for  home  consumption!  We  have  had 
about  three  years'  experience,  and  enough  free  trade  on  woolen  rags  to 
last  us  for  the  next  century.  The  following  explanation  is  not  a  theory 
with  us,  but  of  a  practical  knowledge  from  a  business  standpoint. 
Before  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  all  foreign  woolen  rags  were  kept 
out  of  this  country  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  present  tariff'  bill  things  have  changed.  We  have  ourselves 
imxK>rted  6,309,360  pounds  of  foreign  woolen  rags  at  an  average  cost  of 
II  cents  i)er  pound,  amounting  to  $694,000;  and  every  dollar  of  it  had 
to  be  paid  and  sent  abroad  in  gold  coin.  Before  this  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect,  instead  of  sending  the  money  to  Europe,  we  distributed 
same  to  our  own  dealers  North,  East,  South,  and  West  in  our  own 
country.  Under  the  old  tariff  law  we  employed  from  seventy- five  to 
one  hundred  hands,  but  since  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  we  found  it 
to  our  personal  benefit  to  have  our  rags  graded  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  thereby  saving  over  half  the  expense  on  Ijibor  that  it 
would  have  cost  us  to  have  the  same  quantity  of  rags  graded  in  Bos- 
ton. We  were  therefore  compelled  to  reduce  our  pay  roll  nearly  70  per 
cent,  thus  throwing  out  of  employment  about  three-fourths  of  our  help 
who  were  trying  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

In  Belgium  and  France  the  average  pay  for  women,  sorting  and  cut- 
ting rags,  is  1  franc,  or  20  cents  per  day;  men  earn  1  franc  30  centimes, 
equal  to  27  cents,  per  day  of  fourteen  hours  hard  labor,  from  6  in  the 
morning  to  8  o'clock  at  night.  In  Germany  the  rag  workers  receive  a 
little  higher  wages  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  Belgium  and  France. 
The  women  earn  1  mark,  equal  to  25  cents  per  day,  and  the  men  2 
marks,  or  50  cents  per  day.  In  these  countries  were  it  not  that  a  man 
employs  his  whole  family,  children  and  all,  to  the  neglect  of  education 
and  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sub- 
sist upon  these  wages.  In  England  the  average  wages  of  sorters  is  1 
shilling,  or  25  cents  per  day,  and  in  Canada  $2  to  $3  per  week,  while 
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here  we  are  compelled  to  pay  our  women  an  average  of  $6  per  week  and 
our  men  from  $10  to  $12.  The  only  barrier  that  prevents  this  foreign 
cheap  labor  from  crashing  oar  industries  is  the  tariff.  Instead  of  sorting 
our  rags,  as  we  formerly  did  nnder  the  old  tariff  law,  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe  has  entirely  driven  our  labor  from  the  field,  and  the  only  way 
to  restore  prosperity  to  the  working  class,  and  those  employed  in  the 
woolen-rag  industry  of  the  United  States,  is  to  impose  a  duty  on  woolen 
rags  and  all  grades  of  wool  stock  the  same  as  we  formerly  had,  as  oar 
experience  has  taught  us  so  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  We,  as  well 
as  others,  thought  this  Wilson  bill  would  be  a  godsend  to  all  interested 
in  the  woolen  line,  but  we  have  had  the  experience,  and  a  good  lesson 
it  has  been  for  us,  and  one  that  we  are  not  liable  to  forget  as  long  as 
we  live.  Any  other  information  you  may  desire  we  shall  be  glad  to 
impart  to  you. 

Foss  &  Co. 


Boston,  December  31,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  learned  since  our  previous  letter  that  several  foreign 
importers  have  circulated  a  petition  claiming  that  1  cent  per  pound 
on  woolen  rags  would  be  sufllicient  duty  for  the  protection  of  labor  and 
the  woolen  rag  industry  of  this  country.  To  this  we  make  the  follow- 
ing protest: 

We  Americans  are  the  largest  producers  of  woolen  rags  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  best  rags.  The  American  people  do  not  wear  their  clothes 
as  long  iis  foreigners  do;  consequently  the  rags  which  are  collected  are 
not  worn  threadbare,  for  threadbare  rags  do  not  make  good  shoddy. 
To  make  shoddy  successfully,  the  woolen  rag  of  which  shoddy  is  com- 
posed must  be  of  good  strength  and  fiber.  If  the  rag  is  not  so,  the 
shoddy  comes  out  in  a  rotten  or  tender  state.  Foreign  woolen  rags  are 
not  as  strong  as  the  American  rag,  nor  does  the  foreign  shoddy  made 
of  foreign  rags  contain  the  same  strength  in  the  fiber  as  the  American 
shoddy  made  of  American  rags.  In  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France, 
also  England  and  Canada,  the  old  woolen  clothes  that  are  cast  off  by 
the  people  are  sold  to  those  who  make  it  a  business  to  dye  them  over, 
use  what  they  can  for  children's  pants,  caps,  and  slippers,  and  jUler 
they  are  again  worn  out  are  sold  to  the  junk  men.  By  that  time,  with 
what  wear  they  have  had,  they  become  tender  and  make  very  poor 
shoddy.  The  people  in  Europe  and  Canada,  when  they  discard  their 
old  clothes,  which  they  can  not  sell  to  the  second-hand  dealers,  sell 
them  to  the  junk  men,  and  are  so  patched  up  with  different  pieces  of 
cloth  that  we  have  found  it  imposvsible  at  times  to  distinguish  where  the 
original  cloth  comes  in.  On  the  other  hand,  you  take  the  American 
people.  They  do  not  wear  their  clothes  as  long  as  foreigners  do;  conse- 
quently we  can  get  better  and  stronger  shoddy  from  the  American  rag 
than  from  foreign.    And  now  to  the  question  of  labor. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  the  tariff  we  can  take  our  rags  here 
in  Boston,  ship  them  to  London,  and  the  cost  of  freight  will  be  10  cent« 
per  hundredweight.  We  can  then  have  our  stock  put  through  the  proc- 
ess of  carbonizing  and  have  it  returned  to  us  here  at  the  same  rate  of 
freight,  and  the  charges  of  carbonizing  and  handling  would  be  one-half 
a  cent  per  pound  for  doing  same.  Now,  we  will  make  a  comparison  for 
the  same  work  done  in  this  country.     We  will  take  the  same  rag  and 
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ship  it  from  Boston  to  Passaic,  N.  J.;  the  freight  will  be  18  cents  per 
hundredweight,  the  charge  for  carbonizing  will  be  2  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  freight  back  to  Boston  will  be  18  cents;  total,  $2.36  per  hun^ 
dred weight;  whereas  the  cost  of  same  to  Europe  and  back  would  only 
be  70  cents  per  hundredweight.  There,  again,  labor  and  freight  play 
the  principal  part. 

Bags  are  collected  by  peddlers  from  house  to  house  and  are  then  sold 
to  junk  dealers  and  sorted,  after  which  they  are  sold  to  the  larger 
dealers,  who  again  grade  them  and  bale  them,  and  they  are  again  sold 
by  them  to  all  the  large  wholesale  woolen- rag  graders  in  this  country, 
when  they  are  again  regraded  into  all  colors  and  fineness,  separately,  and 
some  are  seamed.  They  are  then  packed  up,  all  grades  by  themselves, 
and  are  then  ready  to  be  sold  to  the  shoddy  mill,  where  they  again  go 
through  the  process  of  regrading,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they  are  all 
right  before  they  are  placed  in  the  carbonizing  process.  In  order  to  be 
r€«dy  for  the  shoddy  picker,  the  stock  must  be  strictly  all  wool.  After 
this  is  where  the  shoddy  manufacturer's  expense  of  labor  comes  in,  and 
the  cost  for  all  this  is  more  than  the  price  paid  for  the  original  rag. 
This,  again,  is  where  labor  receives  the  benefit.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  in  this  line  for  thirty-two  years,  and  our  father  before  us  for 
twenty- five  years,  and  have  made  it  a  life  study  and  not  a  theory. 

The  foregoing  is  a  representation  of  the  difibrence  between  the  cost 
of  and  labor  on  woolen  rags  between  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
importers  are  petitioning  your  honorable  body  to  impose  a  duty  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  woolen  rags  valued  at  6  cents  per  pound  and  under, 
and  1^  cents  per  pound  on  rags  over  that  price.  We  most  sincerely 
hope  that  your  honorable  body  will  not  entertain  such  a  proposition  as 
that,  for  we  think  that  nothing  less  than  5  or  6  cents  per  pound  will 
help  to  revive  the  woolen-rag  trade  of  this  country,  once  prosperous, 
but  now  demoralized,  and  at  the  same  time  help  our  American  laborers 
to  earn  decent  wages  compared  with  the  pauper  labor  of  European  rag 
sorters.  With  the  petition  (such  as  these  few  woolen-rag  importers, 
who  have  only  sprung  into  existence  since  the  present  tariff  bill  went 
into  effect)  before  your  honorable  body,  compare  it  with  our  petition, 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  and  have  given  you,  of  the  woolen- 
rag  industry,  and  the  labor  attached  to  it,  the  life-long  experience  and 
true  business  knowledge  of  the  past  fifty  odd  years  of  our  family  in 
this  line.  Weigh  our  petition  and  our  experience  carefully  in  the  scale 
of  justice,  as  we  have  full  confidence  in  your  committee  to  do  justice 
where  justice  is  required  on  so  important  a  matter  as  this  petition, 
where  labor  and  home  industries  are  at  stake. 

Foss  &  Co. 

A  TAX  UPON  THE  OABMEHTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Dudley,  Mass.,  January  P,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  your  hearing  Mr.  Muhlhauser  was  quite  willing  to  have  a  duty  of 
2  cents  per  pound  placed  upon  woolen  rags,  just  as  all  shoddy  manu- 
facturers are,  but  disregarding  entirely  the  woolen  manufacturer  who 
makes  his  own  shoddy,  and  whose  raw  material  would  thereby  be  taxed 
100  per  cent,  while  theirs  would  bear  only  about  12  per  cent  tax. 

We  inclose  herewith  bills  of  English  rags  to  show  you  prices,  and  a 
small  batch  of  samples  of  goods  produced  therefrom.    These  goods 
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made  into  men's  snits  sell  at  $1.75  per  snit  and  upward,  so  that  any  large 
tax  upon  them  falls  upon  the  poorest  people.  The  goods  also  enter  very 
largely  into  children's  trade,  who  of  all  others  should  he  relieved  of  tax 
burdens. 

I  do  not  appeal  to  you  for  myself  alone,  but  for  a  large  class  of  mills 
of  which  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  the  center.  Neither  do  I  appeal  to  yoa 
for  <^  assistance  to  exist,"  for  we  are  running  our  mill  and  always  have  ran 
and  expect  always  to  run.  We  simply  ask  that,  if  the  Government  mast 
have  revenue,  and  if  woolen  rags  must  be  taxed  for  their  share,  then 
let  the  burden  fall  on  all  grades  equally  and  not  heaviest  on  the  poorest. 

Mr.  Muhlhauser  truly  said  that  woolen  rags  are  closely  graded  before 
imported,  so  that  each  grade  can  be  easily  distinguished  and  taxed 
accordingly,  thereby  removing  all  objection  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  I 
am  of  that  class  who  fail  to  see  why  woolen  rags  should  be  taxed  while 
cotton  rags  go  free^  or  why  our  raw  material  should  bear  a  burden, 
while  that  of  our  neighbor,  the  shoe  manufacturer,  escapes. 

This  low-priced  stock,  upon  which  they  propose  100  per  cent  daty, 
makes  nearly  all  the  ^<  backing"  in  foreign  goods  of  any  weight,  and 
would  therefore  be  just  so  much  "protection"  to  the  foreign  mauufec- 
turer  of  a  very  extensive  line  of  men's  wear  goods. 

Eben  S.  Stevens. 

Batley,  April  5, 18d5. 
Mr,  Glen  S.  StevtM,  bought  of  Hubert  Slack,  rag  merchant. 


Description. 

Cwts. 

19 
13 
9 
5 

26 
2 
0 
18 
10 
12 

Qrs. 

Lbs. 

Price. 

£. 

8. 

1 

D. 

4  ImIm  new  linseys - 

2 
0 
2 

? 

3 
2 
0 
2 
3 

3 
5 
0 
19 
4 
23 
17 
27 
16 
10 

8,'3 
120/- 

8/6 

8,/9 
19/- 

8/3 
20/- 
21/6 
18/- 

8/6 

8 

13 

4 

2 

24 

1 

6 

19 

9 

5 

1 

0 
0 

11 

19 
4 
13 
12 
11 
9 

4  bftlM  Dew  mixea 

/U 

8  bales  new  linsevs 

8  bales  new  linseya 

10 

5  bales  new  mixed 

1  bale  new  linseys 

2  bales  new  mixed 

8  bales  new  mixed 

2  bales  new  mixed 

4  bales  new  linseya. «••••••••••• 

Commission 

125 

2 

12 

05 
8 

4 
11 
13 

CoDsurs  fee,  10/6;  commissioner's  fee,  2 /ft.. 

j 

1 

90 

8 

8 

Exchange,  4.80}  =  $486.98. 

Forwarded  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Snow,  of  Bost-on,  as  per  instructions^  by  steamship  Lan- 
oaslrianj  of  the  Loyland  Lino,  sailing  from  Liverpool  to-morrow,  the  6th  instant, 
lliis  will  now  conclude  all  orders  on  hand. 

Yours,  truly,  Hubert  Slack. 


Batley,  Xorember  SO,  JS96. 
Bought  of  Wildsmitht  Carter  ^'  Co.,  CarlinghoWy  by  Mr.  Eben  S.  Stevens. 
iForwardc'^  by  steamship  N.or»eman.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston.] 


No. 

Tare. 

&      s.  d. 

872-913 

\  201     1     6 

Description. 


42  baleH  new  linHt^ys 

Less  li  per  cent'disconnt. 


Price. 


10/6 


103  13    ; 

1  I    6'^ 

1m  ,    7       3 

1^ 
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CHINA  CAMEL'S  HAIR. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  685.) 

8TATEMEHT    SUBMITTED    BT  MESSBS.  ABBOT    &  CO.,  MAKUPAC- 
TUBEBS,  OF  OBAKITEVILLE,  MASS. 

Gbaniteville,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  Advocate  before  the  committee  the  placing  of  China  camel's 
hair,  seconds  and  thirds,  under  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  Bussian  camel's 
hair.  The  second  grade  of  China  camel's  hair  is  used  for  carpet  pur- 
poses and  for  press  cloth  for  pressing  cotton  and  linseed  oil.  The  third 
grade  is  used  for  press  cloth  for  pressing  oil  and  for  belts  for  driving 
machinery.  The  Bussian  camel's  hair  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
China  camel's  hair,  but  is  not  as  strong,  and  this  is  a  most  desirable 
quality  for  both  press  cloth  and  belts.  In  the  practical  working  it  is 
found  that  there  is  a  diflference  of  15  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  China 
camel's  hair. 

Until  the  tariflf  act  of  1890,  camel's  hair  from  all  countries  was  always 
admitted  free,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  no  hardship  if 
all  grades  were  admitted  under  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  carpet  wools 
and  Bussian  camel's  hair. 

The  quantity  is  small  and  not  likely  to  increase  in  amount,  as  camels 
have  always  been  kept  for  transportation  purposes,  and  not  for  the  hair. 

The  total  export  of  camel's  hair  from  China  for  the  past  twelve  months 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  have  been  3,255,285  pounds  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Founds. 

America 107,018 

Bremen 346 

Hamburg 41,906 

Hongkong 10,377 

Japan 8,614 

Liverpool 310,996 

Loudon 2,776,029 

Total 3,255,285 

Against  3,197,022  pounds  for  the  previous  twelve  months.    Most  of  the 
importations  for  America  have  been  of  the  third  grade. 

We  are  informed  that  the  proportion  of  these  three  grades  is  about 
as  follows:  Grade  1,  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount;  grade  2,  20  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount;  grade  3,  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount; 
w,  in  round  numbers,  of  grade  1  about  1,950,000  pounds,  grade  2  about 
650,000  pounds,  grade  3  about  650,000  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  irom  the  above  statement  that  the  total  amount  of 
camel's  hair  exported  from  China  is  not  large.  We  ask,  therefore,  that 
China  camel's  hair  be  classed  as  wools  of  the  third  class,  the  same  as 
Bussian  camel's  hair  has  been,  and  subjected  to  no  higher  rates  of  duty. 

Abbot  &  Company, 
By  A.  J.  Abbot. 
The  National  Asaodaiion  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  SAMUEL  LOBSITZ,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  in  framing  a  new 
tariff  measore  to  the  article  of  camel's  hair  noils  (Russian  and  China), 
which  under  the  present  law  are  on  the  free  list,  and  would  respectfully 
petition  your  honorable  body  to  let  this  article  remain  on  the  free  list 

Camel's  hair  noils  are  the  combings  or  waste  produced  when  combing 
camel's  hair,  a  product  not  grown  in  this  country,  and  is  not  a  substi- 
tute or  used  as  a  substitute  for  anything  grown  here.  It  is  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufactures  of  knit  underwear  and  dress  goods. 

In  any  event,  if  not  left  entirely  exempt  from  paying  duty  in  the  new 
tariff  measure,  we  would  further  petition  you  to  place  but  a  moderate 
duty  on  the  same,  say  not  to  exceed  5  to  7  cents  per  pound.  This  would 
yield  our  Government  much  more  revenue  than  a  higher  duty  would, 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers  using  this  same  article. 

But  an  excessive  duty  on  this  article  would  work  a  hardship  and 
injustice  our  domestic  manufacturers  in  depriving  them  of  its  use,  and 
thereby  x>ermitting  the  importation  into  this  country  of  manufactured 
goods  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  this  article. 

Samuel  Lobsitz. 

THREAD  WASTE,  RING  WASTE,  SLUBBING 
WASTE,  AND  NOILS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTEI)  BT  ANDREW  J.  SOLIS,  JR.,  OF  B08TOH. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  685.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  8, 1897. 

I  believe  the  tari£f  bill  which  is  to  be  framed  under  the  incoming 
Administration  is  the  most  important  legislation  with  which  Congress 
has  had  to  deal  for  many  years.  If  moderation  is  practiced,  a  law 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism  will  be  the  result,  and  if  the  wishes 
of  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  are  consulted  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  excessive  duties  or  material  advance  in  any  article  which 
shall  be  consumed  by  the  ])eople.  The  only  advance  to  be  expected 
will  come  from  excessive  and  prohibitory  duties  on  raw  material  and 
partially  manufactured  commodities,  such  as  wool,  thread  waste,  ring 
waste,  slubbirig  waste,  noils,  and  worsted  yarn.  The  woolgrower  and 
worsted  spinner  are  the  ones  who  seek  excessive  and  prohibitory  duties, 
the  one  on  wool,  the  other  on  worsted  yarn. 

For  several  years  these  men  have  been  able  to  dictate  legislation 
regardless  of  the  desires  of  weavers  and  knitters.  The  National  Wool 
Association,  through  its  executive  committee  of  worsted  spinners,  is  look- 
ing after  its  own  interests  and  for  nothing  else,  although  those  who  are 
spinners  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  those  spinners  without 
looms,  but  who  spin  yarn  for  sale — have  interests  which  are  identical 
with  the  weavers,  because  worsted  spinners  with  looms  are  driving  the 
weavers  without  spinning  out  of  the  business.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  spinner- weaver  can  put  cloth  on  the  market  for  sale  without 
profit,  as  his  profit  is  made  on  the  yarn  he  spins,  and  prevents  the  weaver 
who  is  a  buyer  of  worsted  yarn  from  getting  orders  for  cloth.    If  the 
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weaver  can  get  no  orders  for  cloth,  he  can  give  no  orders  to  the  true 
worsted  spinner.  If  the  new  tariff  pnts  excessive  duties  on  worsted 
yarn,  the  weaver  must  either  go  out  of  business  or  put  in  worsted  spin- 
ning. In  either  event  the  true  spinner  is  without  a  customer  for  his 
yarn.  Many  of  the  weaving  mills  have  not  sufficient  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  yarn  machinery,  and  will  make  a  cheap  cla«s  of  cloth, 
such  as  cotton  worsteds  requiring  14  ounces  of  cotton  and  2  ounces  of 
worsted.  What  our  legislators  must  consider  in  this  connection  is 
whether  it  is  better  to  force  the  whole  manufacturing  business  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  spinning- weaving  mills  or  whether  it  is  better  to 
encourage  the  smaUer  mills  to  thrive,  thus  broadening  the  field  for  Amer- 
ican manufacturing.  The  spinner- weavers  are  large  enough  to  look  out 
for  themselves. 

What  weavers  and  knitters  are  striving  to  prevent  is  the  centralizing 
of  manufacturing  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  With  knitters  as  well  as 
weavers,  there  is  a  demand  for  thread  waste,  ring  waste,  noils,  and  slub- 
bing  waste.  If  a  prohibitive  duty  is  placed  on  these  articles,  it  will  not 
benefit  the  woolgrower,  however  much  it  may  benefit  the  worsted  spinner. 
For,  instead  of  the  threads,  rings,  slubbings,  and  noils  coming  into  the 
country  in  crude  shape^  they  will  come  in  in  manufactured  articles,  and 
thus  the  weaver  or  knitter,  who  has  been  prohibited  from  getting  the 
material  his  European  competitor  has  access  to,  loses  his  chance  to  pro- 
duce his  cloth  or  his  underwear,  which  he  would  have  made  had  not  a 
portion  of  his  material  been  prohibited  from  entering  his  mill.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  injures  the  woolgrower  quite  as  much  as  the  manufac- 
turer, inasmuch  as  the  threads,  rings,  noils,  or  slubbings  make  up  but 
a  small  part  of  his  batch,  as  these  articles  are  used  only  as  a  substitute 
for  foreign  wool  and  not  for  domestic  wool.  The  domestic  wool  would 
form  75  per  cent  of  the  batch  and  the  wastes  would  form  but  26  per 
cent  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  article  is  not  of  geat  moment  to 
the  woolgrower.  Under  free  wool  but  a  comparatively  small  amount 
was  imported  and  used  as  compared  with  Australian  and  domestic  wool. 
The  proportion  will  be  found  to  exist  00  per  cent  Australian  wool,  10 
per  cent  wastes. 

Andrew  J.  Solis,  Jr. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  WILSON  H.  BROWN,  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Thursday,  January  6, 1897. 

Mr.  Brown  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  you  to-day  as  a  woolen  manafactnrer  representing  a  num- 
ber in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  incidentally  a  number  outside  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  West  and  East.  We  are  not  worsted 
manufacturers.    I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  fact. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  worsted  manufacturer  and  the 
woolen  manufacturer.  We  have  come  here  to  ask  at  your  hands  the 
same  consideration  you  extend  to  the  worsted  manufacturer. 

Presuming,  from  what  I  have  heard,  this  tariff  bill  will  be  based  upon 
the  lines  of  the  bill  of  1890,  we  have  come  to  ask  you  to  either  eUminate  the 
classes  1  and  2  and  establish  one  class  or  else  to  make  a  separate  schedule 
for  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  clothing  and  such  articles.  In  the  tariff 
of  1890  the  clothing  wool  was  placed  in  class  1.  They  were  to  pay  a 
duty  of  11  cents  on  unwashed  wool.    In  class  2  the  worsted  wools  were 
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classed.  They  were  to  pay  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  on  their  wool 
imported.  Under  the  operation  of  that  tariflf  law  all  clothing  wools 
brought  in  from  abroad  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  the 
unwashed  wool.  All  worsted  wools  which  were  brought  into  this  country 
paid  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  on  the  washed  wool.  They  brought  in 
combing  wools  from  London  which  paid  the  duty  on  washed  wool  of  12 
cents  a  pounds  We  brought  in  our  clothing  wool — ^and  the  distinction 
between  the  clothing  wools  and  combing  wools  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
of 

Mr.  Evans.  Please  explain  that  briefly. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  distinction  between  clothing  wools  and  combing 
wools  is  merely  a  matter  of  length  of  the  fiber.  Certain  fibers  of  wool 
that  are  short  are  called  clothing  wool,  and  are  too  short  to  use  on 
machinery.  Some  characters  of  combing  wool  it  is  impossible  to  handle 
on  woolen  machinery.  It  is  a  matter  of  difference  in  the  length.  In 
the  clothing  wool,  for  every  pound  we  imported  we  paid  in  the  unwashed 
statell  cents  a  pound ;  in  the  washed  state,  that  was  equivalent  to  about 
22  cents  a  pound;  whereas  the  worsted  manufacturer  not  only  received 
his  wool  at  12  cents  in  the  washed  state  coming  from  the  same  locality — 
I  might  say  the  same  district,  the  difference  being  only  a  difference  of 
the  growth  of  the  wool — but  in  addition  he  had  a  duty  placed  upon  the 
by-product  in  the  long  wools.  The  short  wools  are  separate  from 
the  long  wools  by  the  process  of  combing.  We  can  use  the  short  wools 
in  our  machinery  to  manufacture  such  articles  of  wear  as  are  classed 
as  woolens.  On  this  noil  there  was  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  pound,  which  was 
prohibitory.  They  paid  but  12  cents  on  their  washed  pound  of  wool, 
which,  considering  the  shrinkage  of  it,  20  per  cent,  brought  the  cost  of 
that  wool  up  to  about  IG  cents  on  a  scoured  pound,  and  they  got  a  duty 
on  their  by-products  for  their  waste  and  noils,  which  we  use  and  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  woolen  manufacturer  to  use.  They  got  a  duty  on 
that  of  30  cents.  That  worked  in  two  ways.  It  prevented  our  making 
woolen  goods  at  a  price  so  we  could  compete  with  the  worsted  man- 
ufacturers. 

Anyone  who  has  two  pieces  of  cloth  at  nearly  the  same  value  placed 
before  him  to-day,  one  of  wool  and  one  of  worsted,  and  the  cost  is  very 
nearly  the  same,  would  naturally  select  the  worsted  piece.  It  has 
operated  so  against  us  that  I  can  safely  say  there  has  not  been  the 
proportion  of  machinery  running,  even  under  the  bill  of  1890,  that  there 
should  have  been  had  this  matter  been  properly  adjusted.  I  know  that 
the  duty  I  speak  of,  iu  the  manufacture  of  certain  flannels,  operated 
against  the  American  manufacturer.  The  yam  manufacturer  was  able, 
on  account  of  that  duty  placed  on  noils,  to  use  the  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  fine  article  of  flannels,  which  was  manufactured 
extensively  at  that  time.  Tons  and  tons  of  fine  yarns  were  brought 
into  this  country  and  manufactured  out  of  this  by-product,  and  dis- 
placed our  American  goods. 

We  do  not  want  to  enter  into  any  conflict  with  the  worsted  men. 
All  we  ask  of  this  committee  is  a  fair  consideration  of  our  suggestions 
to  you  and  to  give  us  the  same  measure  of  protection  that  you  give  the 
worsted  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  with  the  improved  machinery 
that  has  come  into  use  the  worsted  manufacturer  uses  now  more  largely 
class  1  than  class  2  wool? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  by  this  statement  that  there  was  much  more 
class  1  wool  used  last  year  than  class  2  wool. 
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Mr.  Brown.  They  are  using  a  shorter  wool,  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  use  class  1  wools  with  improved  machinery  t 

JVIr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  they  come  in  as  class  1 ;  they  are  classed 
as  combing  wool. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  only  10,000,000  pounds  of  combing  wools 
imported  last  year  and  117,000,000  of  class  1  wools. 

Mr.  Brown.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  making  any  claims  here 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  if  there  was  such  an  advantage  there 
would  have  been  a  much  larger  proportion  of  combing  wools  imported. 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  free- wool  clause! 

TheCHAiRMAN.  Yes ;  and  also  under  the  dutiable  clause.  The  amount 
of  wools  imported  under  the  dutiable  clause  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  dutiable  clause. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  act  of  1890.  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  worsted  manufacturer  here  if  it  is  not  true  that  they  use  very 
largely  class  1  wool! 

A  Bystander.  Yes;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  duty  was  on,  the  importation  was  most  of 
class  1.  Even  then  with  the  duty  on  and  the  advantage  suggested 
the  preference  was  for  certain  grades  of  wool  of  class  1 ! 

A  Bystander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  would  be  the  case  if  the  McKin- 
ley  duty  was  restored. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  case  under  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Daxzell.  Have  you  a  written  statement  as  well  as  your  oral 
statement! 

Mr.  Brown.  We  will  file  one. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  wools? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  been  a  proprietor  of  a  mill  for  thirteen  ye^trs.  I 
have  been  in  the  business  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  Bbown.  Woolens,  yarns  for  cloth  makipg,  and  knit  go#ds  for 
general  sale. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  effect  has  free  wool  had  on  your  business  t 

Mr.  Brown.  It  has  not  had  any  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  do  as  well  under  the  MijKinley  lawt 
^     Mr.  Brown.  Ko,  sir;  we  have  not  done  as  well  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1890*as  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  as  well  as  you  did  before  the  McKinley  Act  was 
passed  f 

Mr.  Brown.  We  did  better  before  the  McKinley  Act.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  the  woolen  manufacture  from  my  own  standpoint. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  was  the  reason  you  did  better  before  the  McKin- 
ley ActT 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  the  reason  we  did  not  do  so  well  under  the 
McEanley  Act  was  on  account  of  the  discriminations  that  were  made 
against  us  in  that  act.  Under  that  act  we  did  not  have  the  measure  of 
prosperity  we  had  hoped  for  and  expected. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  quite  a  range  of  selections 
for  your  wool  under  the  present  lawt 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  under  the  present  law  we  have  a  wider  range  for 
selection. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  not  that  suit  you  better  than  a  restrictive  trade 
in  woolt 
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Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  would  rather  have  the  duty  on  wool  restored! 

Mr.  Brown.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why! 

Mr.  Brown.  Because  of  the  immediate  effect  it  has  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  country,  they  being  so  largely  interested  in 
the  growth  of  wool.  By  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool,  their  flocks 
are  decreased,  and  their  income  is  therefore  necessarily  decreased. 
Consequently  tliey  can  not  buy  much  of  our  product  or  dispose  of  their 
products  with  advantage,  as  formerly.  This  depression  has  gone 
through  all  the  industries,  and  so  has  affected  us  indirectly. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  belongs  to  those  general  considerations  that  I 
was  bringing  to  your  mind.  I  was  inquiring  particularly  as  to  its 
effect  upon  you.  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  that  connection,  whether  there 
will  not  be  an  increase  in  price  under  a  restoration  of  the  duty  upon 
woolt 

Mr.  Brown.  An  increase  of  price  of  our  manufactured  product! 

Mr.  Turner.  If  the  duty  is  placed  on  wool,  would  it  not  follow  that 
there  wiU  be  a  compensatory  rise  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  it  would  imply  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  not  pay  the  duty  on  the  imported  wool  and 
sell  the  manufactured  fabric  at  the  same  price  as  before  t 

Mr.  Brown.  Ko,  sir;  we  could  not  do  it,  but  in  course  of  time  that 
will  level  itself  and  we  will  be  back  to  the  place  where  we  are  today 
in  price. 

Mr.  Turner.  With  an  increase  of  duty  you  think  it  would  increase 
the  price  of  domestic  wool  so  as  to  benefit  the  woolgrower. 

Mr.  Brown.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  you  get  it  back  in  a  compensatory  duty  t 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  only  that,  but  the  increased  incomes  of  the  people 
And  their  increased  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  will  it  be  in  regard  to  those  people  who  have  to 
pay  the  increased  price  and  who  will  not  be  protected  under  the  act! 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  answer  you  in  a  roundabout  way.  The  way  that 
the  people  will  get  it  back  will  be  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  i)eople, 
of  all  classes,  resulting  from  another  protective  bill. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  the  wool  duty  will  make  them  all  pros- 
perous! 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  it  will  not  affect  them  directly  or  immediately,  bat 
indirectly  it  wiU,  because  it  will  be  very  far  reaching  in  its  effects. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  it  would  raise  the  price  of  wheat,  for 
instance! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  prosperity  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  act 
will  increase  the  consumption  of  everything,  and  the  prosperity  of  one 
class 

Mr.  Turner.  At  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  who  are  not 
protected.    How  about  that! 

Mr.  Brown.  It  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
because  we  are  dependent  one  upon  another,  and  what  is  the  prosperity 
of  one  is  the  prosperity  of  all.  While  they  will  be  paying  a  trifle  more 
for  this,  the  incomes  of  the  working  people  will  be  increased^  no  matter 
what  employment  they  are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Turner,  You  think  that  will  apply  to  people  you  can  not  directly 
protect! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  that  will  benefit  alL    I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
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in  this  country  who  is  not  protected  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
measures  that  are  contemplated. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  the  wheat  grower  get  any  benefit  of  any  protec- 
tion on  wheat  t 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  the  woolgrower  increases  his  flocks  under  protec- 
tion by  devoting  his  time  to  that  business,  and  ho  will  naturally  decrease 
the  amount  of  his  acres  devoted  to  other  products  and  for  other  uses, 
and  that  would  decrease  the  production  of  those  other  agricultural 
products,  and  naturally  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  benefit  the 
farmer.  The  supply  of  wheat  will  decrease  by  reason  of  the  acres  being 
devoted  to  other  purposes  and  the  price  will  naturally  go  up.  That  is 
where  he  will  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Turner,  You  think  it  would  induce  men  to  abandon  wheat  cul- 
ture and  take  up  wool  culture. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  if  the  wheat  crop  is  too  large,  if  there  is  an  over- 
production on  that  crop,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  profitably  invest  in 
sheep  raising,  \nd  the  labor  that  was  before  devoted  to  wheat  culture 
will  naturally  be  devoted  to  sheep  raising. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  not  that  correct  the  thing  which  you  are  antici- 
pating as  a  blessing  to  all !  If  you  increase  competition  by  multiplying 
the  wool  producers  would  not  that  make  so  many  wool  producers  that 
that  would  bring  about  the  present  conditions  again? 

Mr.  Brown.  Those  things  regulate  themselves,  and  if  the  increased 
supply  of  wool  brings  the  price  down — of  course,  that  is  a  matter  we  can 
not  go  into  now,  nor  speculate  upon.  It  will  all  adjust  itself.  We 
keep  all  these  things  within  ourselves,  and  we  get  the  profit. 

^Ir.  Turner.  Without  pursuing  mere  speculations,  which  we  can  not 
satisfactorily  determine  now,  what  would  be  the  proportion  of  benefit 
that  the  American  woolgrower  would  receive  under  an  act  providing, 
Bay,  10  or  12  cents  a  pound  on  raw  wool  or  unwashed  wool,  and  how 
much  would  the  Government  get  at  the  custom-house,  and  how  much 
would  the  American  farmer  get!    Would  it  be  about  the  same! 

Mr.  Brown.  You  mean  that  the  Government  and  the  farmer  would 
get  the  same? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yon  say  this  tax  would  benefit  the  farmer.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  get  some  revenue  still  from  imported  wool — or  do  you 
expect  to  shut  it  out  altogether. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  can  not  shut  it  out  until  you  have  your  supply  of 
wool  to  that  point 

Mr.  Turner.  Taking  the  basis  of  the  statistics  here,  about  500,000,000 
pounds,  1  believe,  all  classes  1  and  2,  of  wool  made  in  this  country,  and 
which  is  about  the  portion  produced  in  this  country,  would  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  get  the  benefit  of  the  rise  to  about  the  amount  of  the  rev- 
enue which  the  Government  might  derive  from  the  imported  wool? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  benefit  would  be  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  think  it  would  be  larger? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  speculation,  you  know,  Mr,  Turner.  No  one 
can  predict  what  the  operation  would  be. 

Mr,  MoMiLLiN.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  the 
10  cent  duty  or  11  cent  duty  on  unwashed  wool  would  increase  its 
value  to  that  extent  to  the  woolgrower? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  it  would  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  think  it  would  cause  an  advance  in  the  value 
of  wools  to  an  amount  that  would  mean  the  present  price  with  the  duty 
added? 
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Mr.  Bbown.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  that  would  meau  20  cents  a  pound,  if  it  was 
about  twice  that  in  the  washed  woolt 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  go  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Two  to  one.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  manu- 
facture as  cheap  when  you  pay  20  cents  a  pound  more  for  your  washed 
wool  as  nowt 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  The  result  would  be  increased  cost  to  those  who  use 
your  commodities  f 

Mr.  Brown.  We  would  have  to  get  a  higher  price  for  our  products. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Referring  to  the  first  part  of  your  contention  concern- 
ing worsted^  when  the  worsted  schedule  was  being  framed  it  was  urged 
that  the  process  of  manufacturing  worsteds,  by  reason  of  complicated 
machinery  and  necessary  combing,  was  more  expensive  than  manufac- 
turing other  wool.    Is  that  true  or  false! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  expense  measured  by  yards  I  do  not  think  is  any 
more.  I  am  not  a  worsted  manufacturer.  I  am  only  judging  from  my 
own  deductions. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  We  were  urged  very  strenuously  to  make  a  rate  higher 
on  worsteds  than  woolens  because  the  process  of  manufacturing  was 
said  to  be  more  complicated  and  expensive.  That  has  been  the  plea 
upon  which  the  discrimination  was  originally  urged.  You  come  now 
and  urge  that  wool  be  put  on  a  par  with  worsteds. 

The  Chairman.  There  never  has  been  any  difference  on  woolen  goods 
or  worsteds.  They  have  all  been  under  the  same  classifications  in  every 
tariff  bill. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  may  have  been  misunderstood.  There  were  hear- 
ings at  one  time,  in  which  we  were  urged  to  make  a  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  have  been  urged  but  we  have  always  been 
on  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  say  that  this  was  urged. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  worsteds  since  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  that  has  cheapened  the  production. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  that  has  enabled  them  to  make  their  product 
cheaper  than  before. 


COST  OF  WORSTEDS  AND  WOOLENS. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OULAN  CROFT,  OF  CAMDEH,  N.  J. 

Thursday,  January  6y  1897. 

Mr,  Oroft  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  was  asked  by  Mr.  McMillin  if  it  costs  any  more  to  make  a 
pound  of  worsted  than  a  pound  of  woolen.  I  say  it  does.  It  requires 
more  than  three  times  the  capital  and  it  requires  more  than  three  times 
the  labor  to  produce  a  pound  of  worsted  than  it  does  to  produce  a  pound 
of  woolen.  Woolen  yam  can  be  made  in  four  or  five  different  processes, 
while  worsted  has  to  go  through  twenty  or  thirty  different  processes. 
There  is  the  difference  between  worsted  and  woolen. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  knew  that  contention  had  been  made  before  the 
committee. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  PERSEVERAHCE  WORSTED 
COMPAHT,  OF  WOONSOCKET,  B.  L 

WooNSOCKET,  K.  I.,  January  i,  1897. 
CoioaTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  discrimination  made  against 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  in  Schedule  K  of  the  Wilson  bill,  whereby 
goods,  the  finished  product,  are  actually  protected  in  less  measure  than 
yams,  the  partially  finished  product.  This  fact  has  worked  very  serious 
ill  jury  to  the  makers  of  goods,  and  we  pray  that  you  will  use  every 
efibrt  to  insure  the  proper  and  equitable  division  of  any  protection  to 
woolen  industry,  so  that  each  branch  of  the  trade  may  receive  its  fair 
and  proportionate  share,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  cost  of  manu- 
facturing, labor  cost  incurred  in  each.  This  would  be  eminently  fair 
and  equitable.  Under  the  present  Wilson  bill  yarns,  the  partially 
manufactured  product,  whose  raw  material,  wool,  is  free,  were  awarded 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Goods^  the  finished  product,  whose  raw  materials  are  these  40  per 
cent  dutiable  yarns,  were  awarded  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  raw 
material  taxed  40  per  cent.  Makers  of  goods  get  much  less  protection 
than  yams.  This  fact  alone  has  worked  terrible  injury  to  the  trade, 
and  ought  to  be  corrected  at  once. 

Yarns  and  goods  are  two  distinct  and  separate  branches  of  the 
woolen  industry,  and  are  conducted  in  separate  mills  by  entirely  differ- 
ent firms  or  corporations,  and  each  interest  ought  to  be  carefully  pro- 
tected, equitably,  so  that  each  one  receives  proper  protection.  Any 
unfair  discrimination  will  eventually  cause  both  to  suffer.  We  would 
siiggest  that  in  awarding  protection  to  yarns  and  goods  it  ought  to  be 
bas^  on  the  relative  labor  cost  of  each,  which  would  be  in  about  the 
proportion  of  20  cents  labor  cost  for  a  pound  of  two-forty  worsted 
yarn  and  30  to  35  cents  cost  of  labor  to  make  this  pound  of  yarn  into  a 
pound  or  yard  of  goods.  This  would  be  a  fair  relative  cost  in  two  eco- 
nomical mills,  one  a  yarn  mill  and  the  other  a  goods  mill — to- day's  cost. 

In  addition  to  our  request  that  you  endeavor  to  have  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  the  finished  product,  awarded  their  proper  i>roportionate 
share  of  protection  as  against  yarns,  we  would  further  take  the  liberty 
to  point  out  a  few  essential  features  that  ought  to  be  embodied  in'  any 
woolen-goods  schedule,  if  it  has  to  afford  the  measure  of  protection 
intended.  We  would  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  same,  believing 
they  are  worthy  of  this.  We  would  add  that  our  business  experience 
as  'nakers  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  was  gained  in  Bradford 
from  an  apprenticeship  up,  so  that  we  are  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
many  great  advantages  the  Bradford  manufacturers  have  over  domes- 
tic,* which  can  only  be  offset  by  a  fair  measure  of  protection  (no  big,  high 
tariff*)  scientifically  awarded  to  each  branch  of  this  great  woolen  indus- 
try, and  firmly  enforced  and  collected. 

We  are  working  men,  always  were,  and  came  to  America  in  1883 
(with  small  capital,  the  result  of  careful  savings)  to  start  our  business, 
manufacturing  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear,  suitings,  etc.  We  have 
had  a  fair  measure  of  success  until  the  Wilson  bill  took  efi'ect,  since 
which  we  have  had  to  accept  losses  each  year  although  it  is  no  faultof 
ours,  as  we  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully  just  as  many  hours  per  day 
aa  any  operative  in  our  employ.  We  merely  run  over  these  facts  »o 
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that  you  may  know  that  we  believe  ourselves  practical^  and  aim  to  "be 
perfectly  fair  to  wool,  yarns,  and  goods,  as  any  discrimination  in  flavor 
of  one  branch  of  the  industry  as  against  the  other  will  in  the  long  run 
come  back  upon  and  hurt  the  one  first  favored,  as  the  industry  to  l>e 
continually  prosperous  must  have  such  conditions  brought  about  as  will 
render  each  branch  of  the  industry  equally  prosperous. 

As  protectionists,  we  know  and  firmly  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  American -industries  (we  refer  especially  to  woolen 
industry)  be  protected  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  in  competition  in  domes- 
tic markets  against  foreigners  (we  mean  Bradford  manufacturers)  who 
enjoy  very  many  advantages  domestic  manufacturers  do  not.  These 
many  advantages  the  foreigner  enjoys  are  the  outcome,  results,  of  lon^- 
combined  experience  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  tending  to  one  goal — 
perfection  of  product  at  low  cost.  Their  chief  advantage  undoubtedly 
is  cheap  labor.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  equally  clear  that  protection 
to  domestic  industries  will  be  the  most  equitably  divided  if  awarded  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  cost  incurred  in  any  branch  of  domes- 
tic goods.  This  would  be  especially  so  in  the  woolen-goods  schedule. 
As  manufacturers,  with  all  our  capital  invested  in  our  business,  every- 
thing at  stake,  we  would  say  that  we  think  it  would  be  a  mistake^  an 
injury,  for  us  to  demand  a  big,  high  tariff  rate,  but  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  industry  is  entitled  to  a  fair  measure  of  protection  that  will 
protect,  offset  foreign  cbeap  labor;  and  whatever  protection  is  awarded 
the  woolen  industry,  have  it  put  on,  so  placed  that  we  will  get  the 
full  benefit  intended— so  that  every  cent  of  duty  can  be  collected.  To 
allow  foreigners  to  undervalue  goods  and  evade  payment  of  rates  of 
duties  intended  is  simply  robbing  the  Government  of  its  revenue  and  is 
barely  one  step  removed  from  smuggling,  and  should  be  treated  with 
the  same  punishments,  viz,  all  such  goods  to  be  confiscated  and 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Government  and  the  smugglers  put  in  prison. 
We  would  now  offer  our  suggestions  or  tariff'  points.  Of  course  a  lot  of 
these  are  not  new ;  some,  we  believe,  are,  and  may  be  of  service: 

Wool. — To  be  protected,  and  it  should  be  a  specific  or  weight  duty. 

Yarns. — To  be  awarded  compensating  duty  equal  to  the  duty  on 
pounds  of  wool  contained  in  the  pound  of  yarn,  and  in  addition  thereto 
awarded  a  measure  of  protection  in  proportion  to  the  labor  cost  involved 
in  the  makiug  of  the  yams.  This  protection  should  be  specific^  so  much 
money  per  x)ound,  which  can  be  very  easily  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  yarn,  for  the  size,  counts,  thickness,  or  fineness  the  yarn  is 
spun  to  is  a  sure  and  reliable  index  to  labor  cost,  and  in  great  measure 
to  quality  or  value  of  wool  used  in  composition  of  the  yam,  and  would 
almost  invariably  work  correctly. 

Goods.— To  be  awarded  a  compensating  duty  equal  to  and  offset- 
ting the  entire  duty  placed  on  their  raw  material,  viz,  yarns.  This 
would  carry  a  compensating  duty  equal  to  the  duty  on  pounds  of  wool 
in  pounds  of  yarn,  also  the  duty  on  the  pound  of  yarn:  and  in  addition 
thereto  a  measure  of  protection  in  proportion  to  the  laoor  cost  involved 
in  manufacturing  the  yarns  into  finished  goods;  this  protection  to  be 
specific,  either  weight  or  so  much  per  yard,  and  based  on  the  number 
of  picks,  filling  threads,  per  inch.  The  number  of  filling  threads,  picks, 
per  inch  in  any  cloth  would  be  a  reliable  index  to  the  labor  cost  involved 
in  making  goods  and  would  almost  invariably  be  correct. 

A  tariff*  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods  on  this  basis  would  tend  to  stop 
undervaluation,  because  any  appraiser  could  readily  and  without  any 
degree  of  trained  skill  take  a  skein  of  yarn  and  reel  it  and  establish  its 
correct  size  and  collect  duty  in  accordance  with  size,  as  his  tariff  rate 
called  for,  and  equally  so  could  an  appraiser  count  the  number  of  fill* 
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Ing  threads,  picks,  per  inch,  and  establish  what  amount  of  duty  per 
yard  or  pound  the  goods  \^re  dutiable  at. 

With  very  little  care  and  study  the  amount  of  protection  to  be  placed 
on  yams  could  be  established  by  making  a  few  inquiries  from  up-to-date 
economical  mills  making  yarns,  asking  the  manufacturing  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  various  numbers  from  thick  sizes,  which  would  involve  less 
labor  cost,  up  to  the  finest  sizes,  which  involve  the  highest  labor  cost 
to  make. 

Inquiries  of  the  same  nature  to  economical  up-to-date  mills  making 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  asking  for  manufacturing  cost  of  making 
yarns  into  finished  goods,  based  on  so  much  per  pick,  would  equally  as 
readily  establish  the  average  manufacturing  cost.  This  once  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  easy  to  award  any  measure  of  protection  put  on 
woolen  industry  in  proportion  to  wools,  yams,  and  goods,  according  to 
labor  cost  of  each  branch  of  the  woolen  industry. 

Having  carefully  established  the  amount  of  protection  each  branch 
is  entitl^  to,  it  would  be  equally  as  easy  to  decide  what  amount  per 
number  or  size  of  yam  from  the  lowest  to  the  finest  size  would  be 
equitable  protection,  so  that  spinners  of  coarse  qualities  and  sizes  of 
yarn  would  get  equal  and  fair  protection,  relatively,  to  spinners  of  fine, 
high-cost  yarns,  and  as  this  duty  could  readily  be  put  on  as  weight  duty, 
it  could  be  honestly  collected. 

Equally  so  in  regard  to  goods,  the  manufacturers  of  coarse,  low- 
picked  goods  would  enjoy  a  corresponding  measure  of  protection,  mak- 
ers of  fine,  high-class,  high-labor  cost  getting  more  proportionately  to  the 
higher  labor  cost  involved,  and  all  branches  of  the  industry  would 
receive  equal  protection,  based  on  labor  cost.  On  goods  the  duty  could 
be  eqnaUy  specific  and  honestly  collected. 

The  trouble  of  putting  ad  valorem  duties  in  proportion  to  values, 
which  only  tends  to  encourage  undervaluations,  would  be  wiped  out  and 
effectually  suppressed. 

On  our  foregoing  principle  we  would  suggest  classification  of  yarns 
on  the  basis  of  single  thread,  double,  or  two-ply  and  three-ply,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Goods  to  be  classified  also,  viz,  women's  and  children's  dress  goods, 
Italian  cloths,  buntings,  linings,  cloakings,  etc. 

Fine  woolen  and  worsted  goods  intended  for  men's  wear,  suitings, 
etc.,  which  call  for  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  are  high-class  goods, 
ought  to  be  classed  separately;  all  packing  cases,  wrappers,  etc.,  to  be 
dutiable. 

CTndervaluations  of  goods  to  be  treated  as  tlie  crime  of  smuggling. 

Positively  no  rebate  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try in  American  ships.  On  this  point  we  would  suggest  that  on  any 
goods  entering  American  ports,  and  brought  to  this  country  in  any 
other  than  American  ships,  under  American  fiag,  there  shall  be  col- 
lected 5  or  10  per  cent  extra  duty.  This  would  drive  goods  into  Amer- 
ican bottoms  and  help  encourage  the  American  shipping  industry. 

We  honestly  believe  that  a  tariff  bill  framed  on  the  foregoing  lines 
would  be  perfectly  fair  and  equal  to  each  and  every  branch  of  woolen 
industry,  and  it  would  be  a  scientific  tariff,  that  could  be  maintained 
forever,  with  a  little  lowering  or  raising  in  coming  years,  as  might  be 
found  needful  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  in  the  industry.  This 
would  no  doubt  tend  to  lift  tariff,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  wool  and 
woolens,  out  of  politics  and  allow  our  business  to  become  stable  and 
steady,  not  subject  to  constant  tariff'  tinkerings. 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co., 
By  James  H.  Singleton. 
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HAVTJFACTUBE  OF  WORSTED  GOODS  AND  TASVS  TWO  DISTDTCT 
BRAHCHES  OF  MANUFACTUBE. 

WooNSOCKET,  R.  I.,  January  llj  1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  manufactare  of  wooleu  or  worsted  goods  aud  themanufactareof 
yams  are  two  entirely  distinct  and  separate  branches  of  the  woolen 
industry,  and  in  arranging  a  tariff  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  gre^it 
care  should  be  taken  to  so  adjust  the  amount  of  protection  given  to  the 
yarn  spinner  on  the  one  hand  and  the  maker  of  goods  on  the  other, 
that  each  shall  have  enough  protection  to  offset  the  extra  cost  of  labor 
in  this  country. 

But  it  should  be  specially  noted  that  the  maker  of  goods,  whose  labor 
cost  is  35  to  45  cents  per  yard,  should  have  his  protection  or  duty 
awarded  on  a  proportionately  higher  rate  than  the  yarn  maker  whose 
labor  cost  at  most  is  not  over  20  cents  per  pound  and  whose  help  are 
not  so  skilled  or  high  waged  aTid  whose  processes  are  not  so  numerous 
or  costly  as  the  gocds  manufacturer;  and  again,  it  would  obviously  be 
unfair  to  the  latter  to  put  a  duty  so  high  on  yarns  that  the  duty  on 
goods  would  have  to  be  either  so  extortionate  as  to  excite  and  arouse 
the  public  temper,  or  so  small  as  to  afford  no  appreciable  protection. 

To  prove  that  the  woolen  industry  is  actually  subdivided  into  tbe 
two  branches  specified  in  the  preceding  statements,  the  following  Usts 
of  goods  manufacturers  and  yarn  spinners,  with  the  respective  number 
of  looms  and  combs  operated  by  each,  has  been  compiled  from  Dock- 
ham's  Textile  Directory,  and  although  by  no  means  complete,  will 
probably  answer  our  purpose: 


Mills  making  yam  into  goods. 


Name  of  flrm. 


Location. 


Broad  Brook,  Conn . . . 

Bockville,  Conn 

do 

do 

do 

do 

MechaniosviUe,  Coun . 
North  Vaasalboro,  Me . 

Auburn,  Mass 

Blaokinton,  Mass 

BlackHtone,  Mass 

Clinton,  Mass 

Fall  Kiver,  Mass 

Fitchburg,  Mass , 

do. 


Broad  Brook  Woolen  Co 

American  Mills 

Hockannm  Mills 

Kock  Manufacturing  Co 

New  England  Co 

Springville  Manufacturing  Co 

Mechanicsville  Mills 

Vassalboro'  Woolen  Co 

Auburn  Mills  Co 

Blackiuton  Woolen  Co 

Blackstone  Woolen  Co 

OUntou  Worsted  Co 

Jesse  Bddy  Manufacturing  Co 

BeoliCo 

Fitchburg  Worsted  Co 

Tremont  Worsted  Co i  Methuen,  Mass. 

Sagehome  &,  Byers North  Andover,  Mass  . 

Graham  Woolen  Co j  North  Adams,  Mass  . . . 

J.  Chaap  &  Sons North  Oxfortl,  Mass 

Plymouth  Woolen  Co Plymouth,  Mass 

SUndish  Worsted  Co do 

John  Chase  &  Sons Webster,  Mass 

Worc4?ster  Woolen  Mills WorceHter,  Mass 

Singleton  Worsted  Co Franklin,  Mass 

Carthage  Woolen  Co Carthage,  Mo 

A.  Priestley  Sc  Co Camden,  N.J 

Auburn  Woolen  Co Auburn,  N.  Y 

CKDOga  Woolen  Co do 

Empire  Woolen  Co I  ClayviUe,  N  Y 

Schaghticoke  Woolen  ^o I  Schaghtiooke,  N.  Y... 

Clark  &  Keen I  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Thomas  Dolan do 

B.W.Greer ' do 

Kirk  &Bames ' do 

Pennsylvania  Woolen  Co do 

Wink  &Weed do 

William  Wood  &,Co :....do 

George  C.  Hotrel  &.  Co do 

^boinix  Mills I  Cbeeter,  Fft 


Namber 

of  loOlDtt- 

1U2 

150 
130 
109 
114 
96 
100 
43 
99 
IW 
45 
*A 
J50 
2W 
12 
13 
40 
50 


110 
6(1 
32 
104 
80 
104 
20 
82 
76 
59 
300 
1^ 
124 
\^ 
52 
700 
200 
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MilU  making  yarn  into  goods — Continued. 


Name  of  firm. 


Forest  Glen  Worsted  Millii. 

GranitevilleMUls 

HarrisviUeMUls. 


Location. 


Samael  MeUor i do  - 


Aahaway.  R.  I... 
BarrlUvUle,R.  I. 
do 


A.  L.  SayleM^Co do. 

FredL.Savlea  &  Co do 

Henry  C.  White Cbepachet,  R.  I... 

Fanren  Wonted  MUla Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

LynamiTille  Co Lymansville,  R.I. 

H.A.  Kimball...;. Manton.R.I 

Wickford  Wor8te<l  Works Wickford,  R.  I 

We«terIyWoolen  Co Westerly,  R.  I 

Saranao  Worsted  Co Providence,  R.  I. . . 

Dunn  Worsted  Co Woonsocket,  R.I.. 

Preudersast  Worsted  Co do  . 

Sinuwn  &.  Kirkaldy 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co, 

I.ippitt  Woolen  Co 

Ilarris  Woolen  Co ' do 

Milw^ankee  Worsted  Cloth  Co Milwaukee,  Wis 

Sheffield  Worsted  Hills Pascoag,  R.  I... 


Number 
of  looms. 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 


Total. 


26 
25 

128 
26 
72 
62 

150 

108 
70 

128 
26 

104 
80 
20 
25 
35 
75 

114 

153 
12 
70 


Manafactnriug  cost  of  making  poand  of  two-fortieths  yarn  into  pound 
of  cloth,  60  picks,  35  to  45  cents. 

ynih  making  wool  into  yarn. 


Name  of  firm. 


I 


Location. 


Howland  Croft,  Sons  &  Co Camden,  N.  J 

Glenn  Falls  Worsted  Co I  Moosap.  Conn 

Tunxis  Worste*!  Co Po<inonock.  Conn  . 

Hope  Worsted  Co !  LouisviUe.Ky 

Stuneville  Worsted  Co ■  Auburn,  Ma«8 

Star  Worsted  Co :  Fitohburg,  Mass  . . 

Prospect  Woolen  Co Lawrence,  Mass. . . 

Globe  Worsted  Mills do. 


Newton,  Mass 

North  Chelmsford,  Mosh  . 

Westfcird,  Mass 

Bordentown,  K  J 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 

Camden,  N.J 

Trent<m,N.J 

Bristol,  Pa 

Crumlynne,  Pa 

Darby,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

-do 


.do. 
.do. 


Nonantuni  Worsted  Co 

George  Moore 

Abbott  Worsted  MiUs 

Springfield  Worsted  Mills. . 

Ackr«yd&  Scull 

Highland  Worsted  Mills  . . . 

Trpnton  Worsted  Mills 

yillism  H.  Grundy  &  Co  . . 
Fair  View  Worsted  MiUs  . . 

Griawold  Worsted  Co 

Wissahickon  Worsted  Mills 
Continenial  Worsted  Mills. 

Craven  8c  Deamley 

A.  Crow,  jr -- 

Brben ,  Hard  ing  &  Co ' do 

S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher I do 

Glenmore  Worsted  Co I do 

Kernhaw  Worsted  Co do 

Mount  Vernon  Worsted  Mills ' do 

Tracy  Worsted  Mills. do 

Allegheny  Worsted  ilills ' do 

Providence  Worsted  Mills do 

Pennsylvania  Worsted  Mills do 

Merion  Worsted  Mills I  West  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

transton  Worsted  Mills '  Bristol,  R.I 

tentredale  Worsted  Co I  Centredale.  R.I 

Abornt on  Worsted  Co Thornton,  R.  I 

Providence  Worsted  Mills Providence,  R.  I 

Meere  Worsted  Mills I do. 

galley  Worsted  MiUs • do. 


Number 

of 
combs. 


American  Worsted  Co 

Woonsocket  Worsted  MUls  . 
Milwaukee  Worsted  Co 


Total. 


Woonsocket,  R.  I . 

....do 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. 


16 
5 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 

ao 

14 
22 
6 
2 
7 
4 
D 
8 
16 
6 
38 
7 
5 
20 
7 
7 
8 
10 
13 
6 
2 
4 
12 
6 
3 
4 
28 
16 
14 
7 
4 
13 


Manufacturing  cost  of  making  pound  of  two-fortieths  yarn  from  wool, 
20  cents. 
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WOONSOOKBT,  R.  I.,  January  5,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  tariff  to  be  convsidered  a  greater  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of  yarn  and  cloth.  In  two  previous 
tariffs  yarn  has  been  overprotected,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  weaver; 
and  while  it  is  only  fair  that  the  spinner  should  be  equitably  protected, 
this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  weaver  would  have  com- 
pensatory duties.  This  would  be  much  the  same  idea  as  giving  the 
spinner  compensatory  duties  should  a  tax  be  put  on  wool. 

The  10  per  cent  additional  given  to  cloth  over  yarn  underthe  Wilson- 
Gorman  bill  was  insufficient,  more  especially  as  only  about  35  to  40  per 
cent  was  collected. 

We  would  earnestly  request  that  specific  duties  be  levied  on  cloth,  as 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  fully  collect  ad  valorem  duties. 

SiMSON  &   KiBKALDY. 

CONSERVATIV.E   BILL  WANTED. 

ADDinOHAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  0.  G.  MOSES,  OF  BATH,  ME. 

Thursday,  January  6, 1897, 
Mr.  Moses  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  stability  which  may  be 
established  in  the  rate  upon  wool  and  woolens.  I  appear  before  you  as 
one  of  the  original  free- wool  men  among  manufacturers.  I  speak  for 
myself.  I  have  not  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Manufactur- 
ers'Association,  which  has  been  heard  hereto-day^  but  yesterday  in 
my  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  wool  I  said  I  was  willing  to  have  an 
adequate  protective  tariff  on  wool.  The  reason  that  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  is  this.  It  is  not  because  I  am  not  still  theoretically  in 
favor  of  free  wool,  but  this  is  my  position :  We  have  been  through  the 
experience  of  free  wool  now  for  the  past  three  years.  I  was  in  favor  of 
it  and  was  very  glad  when  it  came  about.  It  cost  our  cori)oration  a 
good  round  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  get  to  the  free- wool  basis. 
After  getting  to  it  we  have  come,  within  four  years,  to  a  reversal  of  the 
opinion  of  the  country  on  this  subject  of  protective  duties,  and  we  are 
aware  today  that  it  is  probable  and  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  a 
duty  placed  on  wool. 

If  we  have  a  duty  placed  on  wool,  we  have  got  to  go  through  a  proc- 
ess of  getting  back  to  a  higher  basis  of  cost.  Notwithstanding  my  own 
notion  about  free  wool,  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  this  process  of  shrink- 
ing our  assets  $100,000  every  five  or  ten  years.  What  we  want  at  this 
time,  and  I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  this  committee  and  the  country  at 
large,  is  that  the  tariff  which  may  be  fixed  now  may  be  of  that  moderate 
nature  as  to  disarm  the  criticisms  which  were  made  upon  the  McKinley 
law,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  can  not 
succeed  by  argument  or  subterfuge,  or  any  other  means,  in  breaking  it 
down,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  is  done  on  this  question 
by  this  committee  may  be  of  some  degree  of  permanence.  This  will 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  do  business;  it  will  enable  the  woolgrower 
to  increase  his  flocks  without  the  fear — which  a  very  high  tariff  might 
produce — that  there  will  be  a  reversal  of  judgment  upon  this  question, 
resulting  in  the  taking  off  entirely  of  the  tariff*,  compelling  him  to  sell 
his  sheep  again  and  go  out  of  the  business. 

I  think  there  is  no  feature  in  these  hearings  so  important  as  the  neces- 
sity of  making  your  action  so  moderate  that  it  can  not  be  overtiirown. 
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That  is  what  I  desire  and  what  all  manufacturers  desire  and  what  all 
woolgrowers  desire,  and  I  wish  that  idea  to  obtain  a  permanent  fixity 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  and  I  think  it  already  has  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  you. 

There  is  another  matter  in  regard  to  the  light  shrinking  wools.  I 
have  discovered  that  there  is  au  impression  that  the  inequality  in  the 
Australian  wools  is  such  that  some  remedy  ought  to  be  found  for  it. 
If  we  were  importing  the  heavy  shrinking  wools,  or  had  been  imi)ort- 
iiig  them,  there  would  be  a  great  difference  which  should  be  taken  care 
of;  but  if  we  are  to  have  a  specific  duty  upon  wool,  that  specific  duty 
will  require  the  importation  of  light  shrinking  wools  from  Australia 
and  Montevideo. 

The  CHAiBitf AN.  You  mean  if  the  specific  duty  is  to  be  one  round 
duty  for  all  kinds! 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes;  and  there  are  great  and  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  itrin  anything  but  an  ad  valorem  duty.  I  have  been 
unable  to  conceive  of  any  other  method  of  accomplishing  it.  The  grow- 
ers who  have  been  here  represented  have  made  their  statement  in  most 
cases  that  the  tariff  from  1867  to  the  present  time  has  been  inadequate. 
It  was  shown  here  by  the  statistics  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
flocks  under  the  10  and  11  cent  duties.  I  will  say,  further,  that  grow- 
ers, esx)ecially  those  far  West,  were  contented  with  8  cents.  They  said 
that  was  all  they  asked.  Now,  as  you  probably  know,  in  this  business 
of  tariff*  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  give  a  man  all  he  asks.  If  you 
do  that  you  would  very  soon  get  a  tariff'  that  the  people  would  not  stand. 
A  tariff  of  10  and  11  cents  has  been  an  adequate  protection  for  twenty 
years,  and  these  Australian  wools  have  not  changed  and  will  not.  They 
have  come  in  under  that  tariff  for  twenty  years.  Wools  have  come  in 
under  it,  but  still  there  is  adequate  protection.  Some  wool  has  come 
in  from  Australia,  from  Montevideo,  and  some  little  quantity  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  wool.  The  quantity  of  Gape  wool  was  very  small.  The 
Australia  and  Montevideo  wor.'   j  icid  from  40  to  50  per  cent  clean  wool. 

The  range  there  is  not  a  wide  range — nothing  that  requires  us  to 
talk  about  a  double  duty;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  wools  that  will 
yield  50  per  cer. ',  4*re  not  10  per  cent  of  the  importations,  and  of  the 
Australian  wools  it  must  be  much  less  than  that.  Possibly  10  per  cent 
is  too  low,  but  it  is  somewhere  in  that  region.  I  have  been  importing 
wool  every  year  since  1870  and  I  have  not  imported  over  three  or  four 
small  lots  that  shrink  as  light  as  50  per  cent,  and  we  always  go  for  the 
best  price  we  can  get  for  light  shrinkage  wools.  I  think  you  will  there- 
fore see  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  base  any  argument  on  50  per  cent 
wools.  The  Montevideo  wools  will  average  from  40  to  47 — the  average 
price  42  to  43,  and  Australian  wool  43  to  45.  That  is  the  character  of 
the  wools,  as  far  as  the  clothing  industry  is  concerned,  which  you  have 
got  to  consider,  which  have  b^n  imported,  and  while  it  has  been  im- 
ported the  woolgrower  has  prospered.  So  I  think  you  will  realize 
very  clearly  that  there  is  no  need  to  take  up  this  question  of  the  light- 
shrink  Australian  wools  getting  more  favorable  consideration  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  undo  an  evil  instituted  in  the  past.  It 
is  just  what  we  have  had  to  contend  with  in  the  past,  and  under  it 
wool  has  prospered.  This  inequality  has  to  cure  itself  by  the  fact  that 
your  action  shuts  cut  the  heavy-shrink  wools  altogether,  and  it  has 
shut  them  out  altogether. 

Mr.  Steele.  Don't  you  want  a  round  duty  on  wool,  carpet  wools, 
clothing  wool,  and  allf 

Mr,  Moses.  I  can  not  speak  about  those  wools,  because  I  do  not  know 
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about  carx>et  manufacturing,  I  think  from  what  has  been  said  in  here 
that  you  should  have  a  carpet  classification  based  on  a  little  different 
price  from  what  we  had  the  last  one. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBR.  You  have  warned  us  against  giving  the  woolgrower 
all  he  asks.    Do  you  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  manufacturer! 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  willing  to  take  any  medicine  I  advocate 
for  others. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Do  you  think  the  time  for  the  millennium  on  the 
tariff  question  shows  any  signs  of  appearance! 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not,  but  I  hope  sufficient  wisdom  will  come  out  of 
the  action  of  this  committee  to  put  off  any  changes  on  wool  and  wooleos 
for  ^  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  I  sup^iose  that  if  we  abandon  the  whole  questiou 
*  of  protection  our  opponents  will  join  with  us  and  help  us  to  bring  aboat 
great  prosperity! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Yes ;  we  would  have  it  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  would  like  to  say  to  our  opi)onents  on  that  point,  who 
theoretically  have  the  best  of  it,  that  what  is  theoretically  the  best  thing 
does  not  take  into  account  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Free  wool 
would  be  the  best  thing  were  it  not  for  the  conditions  which  I  have 
already  stated. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Perhaps  if  our  opponents  had  the  best  of  it  we 
would  be  inclined  to  treat  these  suggestions  as  the  Greeks  bearing 
gifts.    You  have  always  been  in  favor  of  free  wool  until  now! 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes;  I  have;  and  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it  now  if  I  saw 
that  the  conditions  would  warrant  it.    I  am  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  don't  believe  you  were  last  fall. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  voted  for  McKinley. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Then  I  would  expect  the  gentleman  to  be  in  favor 
or  at  least  a  conservative  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Moses.  As  a  manufacturer  I  should  be  happy  to  give  any  infor- 
mation in  my  power  that  the  committee  desires. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  there  any  carpet  wool  grown  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Moses.  Substantially  none.  There  may  be  some  grown  in  New 
Mexico,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any.    The  woolgrowers  here  can  tell  better. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  was  said  here,  1  think  yesterday,  that  a  uniform 
specific  duty  on  all  foreign  wools  resulted  in  keeping  out  almost  every 
kind  of  foreign  wool,  except  that  imjwrted  from  Australia. 

Mr.  Moses.  Australia  and  Montevideo,  but  Australia  wool  forms  a 
larger  portion  of  that  coming  in. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  that  a  fact  based  on  your  experience! 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  fact.  I  have  imported  both.  We 
require  both  of  those  wools.  Montevideo  serves  certain  purposes  that 
no  wools  in  this  country  will  fill.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  this 
country  being  able  to  produce  every  kind  of  wool  that  we  require. 
In  one  sense  we  can  get  along  with  the  wools  that  are  produced  here, 
but  it  will  restrict  our  manufacturers  so  we  can  not  make  certain  kinds 
of  goods.    We  will  be  restricted  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  protective  duty  such  as  is  con- 
templated here!  Will  it  show  itself  in  the  enhanced  price  of  the  goods 
which  reach  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  And  to  about  the  same  extent  in  the  beginning! 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  What  is  your  view  about  that! 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Brown  could  have  thought  what  be 
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was  about  when  he  said  it  woald  raise  the  prices,  particularly  unwashed 
wool,  to  22  cents.  It  is  an  absurdity;  it  won't  raise  it.  The  fact  is 
we  won't  import  any  washed  wool.  You  can  not  do  it.  This  whole 
tariff^  so  far  as  double  and  treble  duties  on  wool  are  concerned,  is  an 
absurdity. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Is  it  an  absurdity  as  to  the  quadruple  duty  on  cloth  f 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir;  we  are  figuring  on  the  wool  the  foreigner  uses. 
It  will  require  4  pounds  of  that  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  That  is 
based  on  an  average.  If  you  can  follow  the  wool  out  that  is  used  in  the 
cloth  you  might  do  it  on  something  else,  but  you  can  not  do  it  on  this. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  there  serious  diflftculty  in  ascertaining  the  actual 
market  value  of  wool  imported  into  this  country! 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  about  wool  sent  here  on  consignment. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  think,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  the  chance  of 
error  would  exceed  10  per  cent.  If  the  error  varied  over  that,  we  as 
buyers  of  wool  would  have^a  very  uncertain  business. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  am  informed  about  90  per  cent  of  the  South  American 
product  imported  into  this  country  is  imported  on  consignment. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  a  good  deal  is,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  the  10  per  cent  sold  in  the  open  market  at  public 
auction  a  safe  criterion  to  fix  the  price  of  the  remainder  of  the  wool! 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  so;  but  you  are  not  restricted  to  that.  There  is 
sufficient  wool  in  Montevideo  for  Europe,  and  for  this  country  to  fix  the 
sale  without  regard  to  what  may  be  consigned. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  a  fact  a  man  can  buy  goods  on  consignment  and 
upon  the  sale  of  one  bale  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  can  withdraw  all  but 
that  onef 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  know.  That  may  be  done  in  this  market,  but 
the  English  wools  are  sold  at  public  auction  and  the  sales  take  place 
about  once  in  ten  weeks.  So  there  is  no  private  market  except  between 
these  sales,  and  the  sajes  are  so  near  together  that  they  are  based  largely 
upon  each  other — ^that  is,  one  sale  is  based  largely  upon  the  price  that 
ruled  at  the  preceding  sale. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  impose  an  ad 
valorem  duty! 

Mr.  Moses.  It  seems  to  me  it  would.  The  diflBculty  with  the  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  which  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of,  is  that  it  will  not  satisfy. 
The  duty  will  not  be  high  enough  ad  valorem  without  making  the  whole 
tariff  on  woolen  goods  too  high  to  satisfy  the  Western  grower  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  He  told  you  yesterday  he  wanted  about  8  cents.  You 
give  him  8  cents  a  pound ;  his  wools  are  now  worth  7,  and  that  is  110 
per  cent,  or  thereabout.  You  are  not  going  to  satisfy  him.  One-half,  or 
more  than  one-half,  of  the  wool  grown  here  to-day  is  grown  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  ad  valorem  tariff  will  cripple  this  man  engaged  in 
wool  culture  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Would  it  be  impracticable  to  adopt  an  ad  valorem  duty  ! 

Mr.  Moses.  I  don't  think  you  can  get  acquiescence  in  any  rate  of 
duty  so  that  it  won't  be  overthrown.  I  want  the  country  to  feel  that 
the  duty  is  fixed  about  right  and  reasonable,  considering  all  things,  and 
not  make  it  a  basis  of  agitation  and  change.    Changes  are  expensive. 

A  Bystander.  If  you  bought  50  bales  of  wool  in  the  London  market 
and  took  it  to  your  warehouse  and  remarketed  it,  how  could  we  get  the 
invoice  value! 

Mr.  Moses.  I  have  plenty  of  experts  who  could  fix  it  just  as  well 
as  now. 
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The  Bystander.  But  consigned! 

Mr.  Moses.  It  doesn't  matter.  If  the  wool  is  consigned  1  think  your 
administrative  tariff  bill  should  have  some  law  different  for  that  case 
than  for  other  cases.  That  is  an  imi)ortant  point.  The  price  is  based 
on  the  market  value  at  the  point  of  shipment,  and  if  it  comes  into  this 
country  imported  on  consignment  there  is  no  market  value  and  you  can 
not  get  at  that.    There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  getting  at  that  duty. 

The  Bystander.  Those  bales  may  be  purchased  in  Melbourne  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  same  bales  could  be  purchased  in  London f 

Mr.  Moses.  It  depends  on  the  market. 

The  Bystander.  Are  there  no  expenses  between  Melbourne  and 
London f 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes;  but  the  market  sometimes  fails.  Sometimes  we  go 
to  London  instead  of  Melbourne. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Mr.  Moses,  speaking  of  the  relative  merits  of  specific 
duty  and  ad  valorem  duties,  the  tendency  of  the  age,  by  reason  of 
improved  methods  of  machinery  and  manufacturing,  is  to  a  cheapening 
of  manufactured  products  generally,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  There  is  a  slow  progress  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  is  a  decided"  tendency  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Moses.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  When  the  duty  is  ad  valorem  the  consumer  gets  the 
benefit  of  that  tendency  more  rapidly  than  when  specific  duties  are 
enforced,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir.  The  effect  of  that  specific  duty  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  to  raise  the  per  cent  of  duty,  or  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
duty,  as  the  commodities  go  down  in  price.  I  think  your  question  is 
based  upon  the  idea,  which  is  a  mistaken  one,  that  I  want  a  tariff  m 
which  there  will  be  no  changes. 

Mr.  McMillin.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  assume  that  the  tariff  will  be  modified  on  the  same  lines 
according  to  the  changes  that  take  place  from  yeai*  to  year,  but  what  I 
do  not  want  is  an  entire  overthrowing  of  the  tariff' —for  instance,  to  get 
free  wools  and  have  the  business  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  free  wool  and 
then  at  the  next  election  have  that  overthrown ;  and  then,  perhaps,  in 
four  years  more  to  have  another  change  back  to  free  wool  again. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  say  you  do  not  agree  with  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  preceding  you,  that  the  effect  of  putting  a  10  per  cent  duty 
on  wool  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  wool,  say,  10  cents! 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir.  As  soon  as  you  get  rid  of  the  immediate  <*ffect 
of  the  change  the  tariff'  on  wool  would  be  doubled.  In  the  first  place 
it  will  diminish  our  imports  and  that  will  cause  the  price  abroad  to 
drop.  Then  it  will  raise  the  price  in  this  country  a  portion  of  the  10 
cents.  I  think  after  you  get  a  year's  experience  in  any  one  tariff  you 
will  find  the  difference  will  not  be  10  cents. 

]VIr.  McMillin.  That  being  so,  if  a  compensatory  duty  is  fixed  at  10 
cents,  will  not  the  manufacturer  get  more  protection  out  of  the  double 
duty  than  he  gets  from  the  independent  duty  and  the  compensatory 
duty  added? 

Mr.  Moses.  N"o,  sir.  When  I  say  the  difference  in  price  will  be  less 
than  10  cents  that  is  based  on  the  price  when  you  start — before  you 
begin.  But  at  any  one  time  the  difference  io  the  markets  of  London 
and  Boston  will  be  the  duty  added. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  afterwards  you  always  have  the  duty  fixed  on 
the  basis  ol  10  cents. 
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Mr.  Moses.  Gertainly,  and  the  10  cents  will  exist  there  at  any  one 
time. 

Mr.  MoMellin.  Tou  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  the  difference  not 
being  10  cents. 

Mr.  Moses.  To-day  the  market,  say,  is  18  cents  for  our  Ohio  wooL 
The  market  will  immediately  go  up  then  that  10  cents,  but  it  won't,  per- 
baps,stay  at  that  10  cents — that  is,  10  cents  above  18  cents.  It  may 
settle  at  22  cents,'but  at  the  same  time  it  goes  to  22  cents  the  wool,  if 
there  is  10  cents  duty,  would  be  32  here  and  22  abroad.  You  won't  get 
the  difference  at  the  same  time. 

I  would  state  that  this  question  of  consigned  goods,  I  think,  needs 
more  consideration  than  it  has  apparently  had  heretofore,  and  it  does 
not  pertain  particularly  to  this  schedule  any  more  than  to  any  other. 
It  is  a  fact,  as  far  as  textiles  are  concerned,  and  a  good  many  other 
imported  goods,  that  the  parties  abroad  do  not  sell  their  goods  to  be 
imported  by  the  American  importer.  I  have  known  of  cases  in  which 
a  party  who  has  been  importing  the  goods  from  Paris  has  been  told  by 
the  French  dealer  that  he  can  buy  the  goods  cheaper  in  New  York 
than  in  Paris  and  pay  the  duty  to  America.  He  is  referred  to  the  ISTew 
York  agents  of  the  concern.  All  tbat  means  is  that  there  has  been 
or  that  there  is  an  undervaluation  of  the  goods ;  that  it  will  cost  him 
less  to  buy  the  same  goods  here  than  to  buy  them  there  and  pay  the 
duty  himself.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  search  out,  but  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent on  this  committee  to  devise  some  method  for  the  application  of  ad 
valorem  duties  to  consigned  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  think  of  a  discriminating  duty  on  consigned 
goods  f 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  know  but  what  that  would  do.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, which  is  a  practical  one,  is  that  of  having  the  man  swear  he 
has  bought  the  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  Won't  it  greatly  disturb  business  if  the  consignment  of 
goods  from  Paris  is  done  away  with,  so  far  as  the  importation  of  the 
goods  is  concerned  f 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  think  you  can  interfere  with  it.  It  would  be 
good  so  far  as  this  kind  of  imports  is  concerned,  but  you  have  to  take 
things  as  they  exist  and  see  how  you  can  apply  the  remedies. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  discriminating  duties  would  have  the  effect  to  dis- 
courage the  consignment  of  goods. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers 
here  if  we  had  a  duty  on  consigned  goods.  It  is  simply  unloading  the 
surplus  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Tawney.  We  sometimes  hear  of  manufacturers  on  this  side  who 
are  exjiorting  thdr  goods  at  a  price  below  what  they  are  selling  them 
for  here. 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  sometimes  the  case  with  such  articles  as  bicycles 
and  sewing  machines,  articles  that  sell  for  a  big  price,  or  for  a  big  dis- 
count. Those  goods  sell  at  high  prices  because  there  are  a  good  many 
agents,  and  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  sell  such  articles.  I  have  not  known 
of  any  woolen  goods  sold  abroad  at  less  than  the  price  here. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  correct  a  wrong  impression.  Mr.  Moses 
asked  me  a  question  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  worsted  yarn.  I  pre- 
faced my  answer  by  stating  that  I  was  not  a  worsted  manufacturer,  but 
1  believed  the  cost  was  about  the  same.  I  did  not  say  pound  per  pound. 
I  said  yard  for  yard,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  having  made 
an  erroneous  statement. 
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VARIOUS   OPINIONS. 

STATEMEHT  SXTBMITTED  .BT  THE  MOOBE   MAHTTFACTUSDrO  COM- 
PAST,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  December  26^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  been  a  great  loser  from  the  frequent  changes  in  the  tariff,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts: 

We  had  always  made  a  fair  profit  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the 
McKinley  bill,  and  the  passage  of  that  bill,  not  going  into  effect  for 
some  time,  resulted  in  running  the  looms  of  Europe  night  and  day,  and 
glutting  our  markets  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  two  years  before  the 
trade  recovered  from  the  great  surplus  imported. 

Now  if  it  is  the  intention  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  home  manufac- 
turers, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  a  law  should  go  into 
effect  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  also  very  important  that  the  time 
goods  (in  the  textile  line)  can  be  left  in  bonded  warehouses  should  be 
limited  to  six  months. 

Under  the  schedule  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  practical  working  of  the 
measure  proved  that  wool  and  woolen  worsted  yarns  were  protected 
more  than  manufactured  goods,  and  the  result  was  that  manufacturers 
who  spun  their  own  yarns  could  make  a  profit,  while  manufacturers 
who  had  to  buy  their  yarns  in  the  market  could  not.  The  duty  on 
manufactured  goods  was  not  sufficient  in  proportion  to  the  duty  on  yarns 
and  wool. 

1  would  suggest  for  your  honorable  consideration  that  if  wool  should 
be  given  5  cents  per  x>ound  duty  in  the  grease,  or  15  cents  per  pound 
duty  scoured,  then  worsted  and  woolen  yarns  should  be  given  20  cents 
per  pound  and  manufactured  goods  40  cents  per  pound.  At  this  rate 
goods  will  only  get  20  cents  per  pound  protection  over  that  allowed  for 
yarns,  and  leave  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  yarns  and  goods  as  they  are 
at  present. 

Moore  Manufacturing  Co. 


HIGH  CLASS  GOODS  SHOULD  HAVE  HIGHER  DUTIES. 

Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  December  J25j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  woolen  schedules  of  the  tariff*  laws  of  1883  and  1890  the  finer 
grades  of  woolens  had  relatively  less  protection  than  the  medium  and 
low  grades.  This  operated  to  confine  most  of  the  domestic  mills  to 
making  the  medium  and  low  qualities,  which  had  most  protection.  As 
you  know,  there  are  a  number  of  mills  in  this  country  which  have  the 
skill  and  machinery  to  make  the  finest  qualities  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods,  and  if  the  rates  on  these  goods  were  made  enough  higher  such 
mills  would  not  be  forced  to  run  on  medium  and  low  goods.  Under 
such  differentiation  of  rates  according  to  quality,  or  cost,  the  business 
would  be  more  diversified  and  there  would  be  less  tendency  to  over- 
production of  one  general  range  of  quality.  You  will  readily  see  that 
the  increased  cost  of  fine  woolens  lies  largely  in  labor,  because  of  the 
much  slower  production  of  these  than  of  the  cheaper  grades. 

E.  A.  Cloghep, 
Tlie  Haile  &  Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
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TEHHESSEE  MILLS  IDLE. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  are  eight  woolen  mills  in  east  Tennessee,  one  each  at  Mary  ville, 
Sweetwater,  Mossy  Creek,  Elizabethton,  Athens,  Cleveland,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Knoxville. 

Woolen  mills  are  always  rated  by  sets,  onr  mill  at  Knoxville  hay- 
ing 21  sets.  The  seven  other  mills  aggregate  19  sets,  in  all  40  sets. 
These  mills  cost,  with  capital  to  run  them,  about  $30,000  a  set,  or 
$1,200,000  invested  in  that  industry  in  east  Tennessee.  These  mills 
employ  from  1,500  to  1,600  hands,  and  tor  the  last  four  or  five  years 
they  have  been  swapping  half  dollars.  At  present,  as  you  know,  wool 
is  free  and  the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  1  think,  averages  from  40 
to  45  cents.  At  all  events,  if  the  woolen-mill  industry  is  to  be  maintained 
in  this  country  it  must  have  a  greater  protection  than  it  now  has,  for, 
as  we  all  know,  very  many  woolen  mills  all  over  the  country  are  idle, 
and  if  a  duty  of  8  or  10  per  cent  is  to  be  put  upon  wool,  the  duty  upon 
the  manufactured  goods  should  be  increased  above  the  rate  that  is 
added  to  wool. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  on  the  present 
ratio  woolen  mills  in  this  country  can  not  exist,  therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  increase  on  manufactured  goods,  even  if  there 
is  no  duty  put  upon  wool.  But,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  duty  upon 
wool,  but  such  duty  will  not  increase  the  price  of  wool  to  the  farmer 
equal  to  the  duty,  as  foreign  wool  would  immediately  take  a  lower  level 
just  as  it  advanced  when  wool  was  made  free  of  duty,  by  reason  of  its 
increased  market  here. 

E.  J.  Sanford. 


LOWER  DUTIES  KEGESSABT. 

New  York,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  been  importers  of  worsted  and  woolen  goods  since  1838,  and 
with  some  faint  knowledge  of  the  recent  marvelous  improvement  in 
economical  manufacturing  by  domestic  makers,  we  venture  to  suggest, 
provided  it  is  expected  to  raise  a  revenue  on  foreign  goods,  that  a 
thorough  expert  be  sent  around  among  the  domestic  manufacturers  and 
commission  houses  to  learn  the  present  prices  at  which  they  are  willing 
to  take  orders  on  their  goods. 

We  believe  that  an  honest  investigation  will  convince  you  that  a  lower 
plane  of  protective  duties  than  those  existing  will  have  to  be  established 
if  the  raising  of  revenue  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  present  programme. 

Fred.  Butterfield  &  Co. 


MEBCHAITT  TAILORS  PROTEST  AGAINST  INCREASE  IK  BUTT. 

Few  York,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  merchant  tailors  of  the  United  States  hereby  respectfully  protest 
against  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  woolens.  Although  believers  in  the 
principle  of  protection,  in  vie'w  of  the  fact  that  the  protection  accorded 
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our  trade  is  nallified  by  the  free  list  clause  669,  which  admits  an  indefi- 
nite amount  of  clothing  dnty  free,  we  protest  against  placing  any  addi- 
tional burden  upon  our  industry.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  on 
woolens  as  the  only  remedy  for  undervaluation,  and  respectftdly  submit 
that  35  cents  per  pound  specific  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be 
the  maximum  of  protection  on  woolens. 

Andrew  Patterson, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Tariff  Legislation^ 

Merchant  Tailors*  Natl.  Exchange, 


LOWER  DUTIES  MEAH  LARGER  REVEHUES. 

Philadelphia,  December  22^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  tarilis  of  1883  and  1890  on  wools  and  wastes  there  was  only  a 
slight  change  made  on  raw  wools  (the  only  stock  which  can  be  used 
advantageously  by  the  worsted  spinner),  while  a  prohibitory  duty  was 
placed  on  the  stock  which  could  be  used  by  the  woolen  spinner,  such 
as  njDils,  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yarn 
waste,  all  of  which  are  waste  made  by  the  worsted  spinner.  The  only 
one  deriving  benefit  from  the  30-cent  tariff  on  such  goods  is  the  worsted 
spinner.  If  this  duty  were  lower,  larger  importations  would  add  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Government.  I  believe  in  giving  the  woolgrower 
all  the  tariff  that  is  necessary  to  protect  him,  and  then  as  you  add  labor 
to  the  same  add  duty  to  protect  labor. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  more  protection  to  our  business  than  others,  bat 
would,  like  to  have  the  same. 

M.  D.  BiNG. 


WOOL  HATS. 

(Paragraph  282.) 

STATEMEFT  OF  ME.  EMIL  EIKKE,  145  W.  SEVEHTY-EIOHTE 
STEEET,  HEW  TOEK  CITY. 

Thursday,  January  tf,  1897. 
Mr.  RiNKE  read  the  following  paper: 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  great  injustice  which  has  been  done  to  the 
wool-hat  industry  in  former  tariff  bills  by  classifying  this  article  of  wearing  apparel 
with  the  same  grade  of  goods  as  blankets,  etc.,  namely,  paragraph  282,  Schedule  K, 
of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  paragraph  283,  Schedule  K,  of  the  act  of  1890. 

Wool  hats  are  made  of  Australian,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  finest  of  Ohio, 
Texas,  and  California  wools  which  have  been  classified  in  bills  previous  to  the  pres- 
ent tariff*  law,  and  we  presume  will  be  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  an  wools 
of  the  finest  class  or.grade, dutiable  at  the  highest  rates;  yet  the  hats  which  we 
manufacture  from  these  first-class  wools  are  classified  with  such  articles  as  blankets, 
dutiable  at  the  lowest  rates  in  the  woolen  schedule;  and  made  from  wools  of  the 
second  and  third  class. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  wool  hats  includes  probably  a  larger  percentage  of 
labor  than  that  of  any  kind  of  woolen  cloth  from  which  other  wearing  apparel  is 
made,  as  each  hat  is  handled  separately,  from  the  first  process  to  the  last.,  ana  before 
it  is  completed  it  passes  throujp^h  more  than  twenty-eiglit  distinct  operations. 

To  illustrate  the  injustice  of  the  present  classification  of  wool  hats  we  would  call 
yonr  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

Boots  of  wool  felt,  which  are  made  of  the  lowest  grades  of  wool,  are  dutiable  at 
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the  highest  rates.  Hats  and  caps  of  cloth  manafactared  from  Australian,  Cape, 
Ohio,  and  almilar  high-grade  wools,  are  dutiable  at  the  highest  rates,  whereas  wool 
hats  (our  product)  made  from  these  same  wools  are  placed  in  the  lowest  schedule 
with  blankets. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  vour  committee  that  although  ''hats  of  wool''  have  been 
classified  with  "blankets'^  in  tariff  laws  of  the  past  that  the  wool-hat  industry 
has  offered  no  strong  objection  thereto.  The  reason  is  that  the  foreign  product  has 
not  seriously  interfered  with  American  manufacture  until  the  present  time.  A 
market  has  recently  been  created  and  agencies  established  through  which  large 
quantities  have  been  placed  to  the  great  injury  of  our  home  manufacturers. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  although  a  period  of  great  business 
depression,  the  importation  of  wool  hats  and  bodies  has  increased  over  100  per  cent, 
and  will  undoabtedly  continue  to  increase  to  a  larger  extent,  as  every  prominent 
foreign  manufacturer  is  represented  here  by  special  agents  to  force  and  encourage 
the  sale  of  their  goods. 

We  feel  fully  satisfied  that  you  will  recognize  the  justice  of  our  complaint,  and 
would  request  you  to  remove  *'hat8  of  wool"  from  the  blanket  paragraph,  282, 
Schedule  K,  and  classify  them  in  paragraph  283,  inserting  in  said  paragraph  the 
following  wording:  ''Hats  of  wool,  or  partially  manufactured,  including  wool  hat 
bodies.'' 

We  much  prefer  to  have  hats  of  wool  and  bodies  specially  provided  for,  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  law ;  yet  if  in  your 
judgment  you  consider  it  unnecessary  to  make  special  mention  of  our  product  and 
that  the  same  result  would  be  accomplished  by  simply  erasing  "hats  of  wool"  from 
paraj^aph  282,  thus  placing  wool  hats  with  all  other  manufactures  of  wool  not 
specially  provided  for,  we  shall  abide  by  your  decision. 

We  have  every  confidence  in  your  wiser  readjustment  of  the  duties  to  be  imposed 
on  the  articles  included  in  paragraph  282,  Schedule  K,  in  accordance  withtheduties 
which  your  committee  may  decide  upon  on  raw  wool,  and  shall  feel  satisfied  if  you 
place  hats  of  wool,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  including  wool-hat  bodies,  in 
that  paragraph. 

This  we  most  earnestly  urge,  as  wool  hats  are  certainly  wearing  apparel. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Edward  D.  ToMrKiNS,  MiddletoicVf  JV.  Y., 
Hall  F.  Baldwin,  Tonkers,  JV'.  Y.. 
J.  M.  Ten  KEY,  Methuen,  Atasa., 
John  R.  Miller,  Heading,  Pa., 
J.  G.  MoHN,  Heading t  Pa., 
Repreaenting  Wool  Bat  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  TuBNBR.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  BiNKE.  I  am  not.    Mr.  Tomkins  is  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  your  relations  to  this  business! 

Mr.  RiNKE.  My  relation  is  that  I  sell  to  the  wool  hatters. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  an  importer! 

Mr.  RiNKE.  I  am  an  importer  of  materials  used  for  trimming  hats. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  kind  of  trimmings! 

Mr.  RiNKE.  Felts  around  the  hats,  nothing  inside  the  hat;  bindings 
and  bands  that  finish  the  hat. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  be  the  diflerence  in  the  rate  which  your 
amendment  would  bring  about !  Would  it  transfer  this  article  from  one 
clause  of  the  act  to  the  other! 

Mr.  Rinke.  You  see  what  we  ask  is  if)  be  put  in  the  same  clause — we 
use  first-class  wools  and  we  are  put  in  the  third-class  protective  tariflt' 
rate. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate! 

Mr.  Rinke.  The  Wilson  bill  has  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the 
McKinley  tariff  law 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  talking  about  the  two  clauses.  You  want  to  go 
from  one  to  another. 

Mr.  Rinke.  Twenty-five  per  cent  and  35  per  cent.  Under  the  26  per 
cent  schedule  no  hat  bandd  are  imported.  They  all  come  under  the 
bJRhest  grade,  because  the  wool  used  in  those  hats  is  of  the  first  class. 

Mr,  Turner.  You  want  35  or  25  per  cent! 
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Mr.  BiNKE.  We  want  a  daty  as  near  the  Bcbedole  as  other  manafBM^ 
turers  of  woolen  goods  carry.  We  manufacture  from  first-class  wool 
We  do  not  ask  for  a  special  schedule.  We  are  satisfied  that  yon  will 
do  what  is  right  for  us.  We  should  be  put  in  the  class  of  other  manu- 
facturers of  wool  who  are  using  the  same  material  that  we  are— first 
class  wool. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  association  that  you  are  sx>eaking  for  now  makes 
the  cheap  hatsf  . 

Mr.  BiNKE.  They  make  wool  hats  from  the  lowest  to  the  best  grades. 
^ext  in  quality  to  the  wool  hats  are  the  fur  hats,  made  of  rabbit  hair, 
coon  hair,  etc.    We  make  the  hat  used  by  the  common,  plain  people. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  the  price  of  those  hats  declined  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years! 

Mr.  Einke.  It  has. 

Mr.  TcRNEB.  How  much! 

Mr.  BiNKE.  Kot  a  great  deal,  but  fully  6  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  the  consumers  of  those  hats  had  the  full  benefit 
of  free  wool! 

Mr.  BiNKE.  They  had,  but  it  did  not  do  them  any  good. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why!    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  BiNKE.  The  importation  that  bothers  us  is  this:  In  former  years 
we  could  keep  our  factories  open  and  employ  our  hands  three  or  four 
months  ahead  of  time  in  making  these  hats.  That  was  done  away  with 
because  they  come  over  from  the  other  side.  They  do  not  go  into  other 
industries;  they  are  sold  to  another  part  of  the  hatting  industry — what 
we  call  straw  hatting  industry.  They  have  no  capital  invested  in 
machinery  nor  plants. 

Mr,  Turner.  We  have  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other.  Let 
me  question  you  further  with  a  view  of  learning  what  effect  the  change 
in  the  wool  law  has  had  on  hat  manufacturers. '  Do  your  i)eople  import 
shapes  or  bodies! 

Mr.  Binke.  No,  sir;  we  make  all  our  hats  here.  The  people  I  repre- 
sent do  not  import  a  cent's  worth.    That  is  why  we  want  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  protection  do  you  want  against  these  shapes 
and  bodies! 

Mr.  Binke.  We  want  a  protection  as  near  as  possible  to  the  McKiB- 
ley  tariff  rates  on  manufactures  of  first-class  material.  This  kind  of 
wool,  as  far  as  I  recollect  about  it,  was  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  want  to  reinstate  it  at  the  McKinley  rate! 

Mr.  Binke.  Yes,  Sr;  that  rate,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  it 

Mr.  Turner.  You  want  to  be  compensated  for  the  wool  duty,  and  you 
want  about  60  per  cent  for  your  own  protection — your  own  associatioat 

Mr.  Binke.  I  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the  association.  There  is  hardly 
an  article  that  is  sold  as  close  to  the  cost  and  with  as  little  profit  as 
hats  are. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  does  a  plain  wool  hat  retail  for  now! 

Mr.  Binke.  There  is  a  gentleman  over  there  who  can  answer.  Mr. 
Waring,  can  you  answer! 

Mr.  Waring.  The  average  price  is  about  $4.50  a  dozen,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  would  retail  at  about  double  that  price. 

Mr.  Turner.  Taking  that  basis  to  calculate  from,  how  high  do  yoa 
want  to  make  hats  to  the  consumer  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  the 
manufacturer! 

Mr.  Binke.  We  will  not  raise  the  price  of  our  hats  a  cent. 

Mr.  TUBNER.  Then  why  do  you  want  a  raise  in  the  duty! 
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Mr.  BiNKB.  To  get  oar  mills  going  again,  which  we  can  not  do  at 
present  with  bodies  coming  in. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  If  you  do  not  get  any  more  for  your  hats  how  will  that 
help  you  f 

Mr.  BiNKE.  But  we  can  employ  machinery.  We  can  make  more 
g^oods  and  consequently  sell  more. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  are  selling  hats  on  a  certain  basis 
now  with  hats  being  imported  under  the  present  law,  taking  that  as  a 
starting  point,  you  can  do  better  on  the  same  prices  with  foreign  hats 
excluded. 

Mr.  BiNKE.  Certainly.  We  can  make  all  that  is  coming  into  the 
country  now,  and  we  can  make  more,  because  those  hats  coming  in 
bother  us  all  the  time. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Why! 

Mr.  BiKKE.  Because  jobbers  and  people  to  whom  we  have  been  selling 
are  not  buying  freely.  We  are  having  this  surplus  of  hats  imported. 
They  can  not  buy  here  and  there  too. 

Mr.  TiTBNEB.  You  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  surplus  f 

Mr.  BiNKE.  No;  not  a  surplus. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Doesn't  that  surplus  help  to  depress  prices  some  or  put 
down  the  cost  of  hats  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  BiNKB.  It  did  not  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Tlien  how  are  you  hurt! 

Mr.  BrNKE.  We  are  hurt  by  less  work  and  less  output  of  the  mills. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  other  words,  you  can  make  the  goods  15  or  20  per 
cent  cheaper  when  the  mills  are  running  all  the  time? 

Mr.  BiNKE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.  Our  wool-hat  mills  stood  idle  for 
the  greater  part  or  the  time  during  1895  and  1896. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  If  you  keep  out  the  foreign  hats  and  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your  mil],  as  the  chairman  suggests,  so  that  you  make 
many  more  hats,  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  making  the  foreign 
hats  cheaper  in  the  end  ? 

Mr.  BiNKE.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Would  they  go  up,  too! 

Mr.  BiNKE.  If  our  hats  are  put  in  the  clause  where  they  belong  in 
this  t&riff,  I  think  it  will  keep  the  foreign  hats  over  there  and  they  will 
not  be  sent  here. 

The  Chaibman.  You  want  to  be  able  to  employ  your  hands  a  little 
longer  in  the  year. 

Mr.  BiNKE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  are  after.  There  are  a  great 
many  employed  in  the  business  and  they  make  it  very  scant  living.  In 
this  branch  of  the  business  the  laborers  are  paid  poorer  than  in  any 
other  branch. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  If  you  stimulate  the  domestic  industry,  then  you  would 
have  greater  competition  among  yourselves.  ' 

Mr.  BiNEE.  That  is  a  thing  we  have  to  light  out  among  ourselves. 
We  will  not  be  bothered  about  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  mean,  then,  to  say  that  the  con  sumer  gets  no  benefit  f 

Mr.  BiNKE.  I  do  not  think  the  consumer  would  get  a  benefit;  but  he 
won't  lose  anything.  * 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  He  is  not  interested  in  this  business  at  all! 

Mr.  BiNKE.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  The  difference  in  price  doesn't 
amount  to  an  iota. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  The  wearer  of  the  hat  is  not  interested  in  this  scheme! 

Mr.  BiNKE.  No;  he  is  not,  a  particle.    It  is  simply  the  industry 
producing  the  hat  which  is  interested. 
T  H  108 
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Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  been  entirely  frank  aboat  this? 

Mr.  BiNKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  not  question  it,  then,  if  you  say  you  have. 

Mr.  KiNKE.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Turner.  This  proposition  is  to  put  up  the  duty  on  the  wool, 
which  will  increase  the  compensatory  duty  to  the  manufacturer,  aud 
the  manufacturer  is  asking  still  further  protection  against  the  importers 
of  the  foreign  article;  and  yet  when  all  these  things  are  done  you  do 
not  expect  the  wool  hats  will  be  any  higher  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  EiNKE.  I  do  not  think  so.  [To  Mr,  Waring.]  Do  you  think  wool 
hats  will  sell  higher! 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Waring.  I  think  it  will  increase  the  price  of  hats,  but  it  will 
keep  the  labor  better  employed.  To-day  one-half  the  wool-hat  factories 
are  closed.    The  one  I  represent  is  closed. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  do  these  hats  costing  37^  cents  sell  forf 

Mr.  Waring.  Fifty  to  75  cents. 

Mr.  Turner  (to  Mr.  Rinke).  Your  theory  of  the  tariff,  then,  is  to 
benefit  the  laborer  in  the  increase  of  his  income  and  make  the  purchase 
of  the  hat  as  cheap  as  everf 

Mr.  liiNKE.  I  think  that  would  be  about  it. 

Mr.  Steele.  Anyhow,  he  would  then  have  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  hats. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Your  proposition  is  to  put  a  duty  on  raw  wool,  and 
then  put  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  finished  article.  Now,  if  that 
duty  is  put  on  raw  wool,  can  you  make  a  hat  as  cheaply  out  of  wool  thus 
taxed  as  you  can  out  of  wool  that  is  not  taxed  f 

Mr.  Rinke.  1  don't  think  we  can. 

Mr,  McMiLLiN.  The  only  effect  of  putting  that  duty  on  would  be  to 
increase  the  price  of  the  wool,  and  thereby  to  that  extent  to  increase 
the  price  of  the  hat  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Rinke.  It  would  to  a  certain  extent;  but,  as  our  chairman  said, 
by  being  able  to  run  our  factories  all  the  year  round  we  get  out  hats  at 
a  lower  cost  of  production,  aud  even  if  admitting  the  hats  would  cost 
so  much  more  for  having  a  duty  on  wool,  I  do  not  honestly  think  it 
would  make  any  very  great  difference  to  the  consumer,  and  I  believe  we 
would  sell  the  hats  at  almost  the  identical  price  under  the  reenactmeut 
of  the  McKinley  tariff'  rates. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Do  you  use  anything  else  but  wool! 

Mr.  Rinke.  We  do  not  use  any  shoddy  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  lio  you  use  any  tops  or  noils! 

Mr.  Rinke.  No;  sometimes  we  use  a  few  noils.  We  use  flrstrclass 
wools. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Your  principal  raw  material  is  first-class  wool! ' 

Mr.  Rinke.  Yes,  sir. 

MEMOEIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  CLOTH  HAT  AND  GAP  MAHUFAC- 
TUBEBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cloth  hats 
and  caps  m  the  United  States,  respectfully  request  your  committee  to 
examine  in  ther  behalf  the  following  considerations: 

The  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged  has,  since  the  passage  of  the 
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act  of  Congress  commonly  called  the  Wilson  bill,  been  practically 
paralyzed  by  reason  of  the  insufficient  or  low  rate  of  dnty  imposed 
upon  foreign  caps  manufactured  from  cloth,  cassimere,  or  tweeds,  exten- 
sively imported  to  this  country. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  law  which  prescribe  the  rates  of 
duties,  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  iuiimsed  upon  cloth  caps 
vahied  at  $1.60  per  pound,  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  cloth, 
cassimere,  or  tweed  caps,  valued  at  less  than  $1.50  per  pound. 

The  act  of  1890  imposed  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition 
to  a  specific  duty  of  four  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  the  duty 
imi)osed  upon  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  to  wit,  at 
the  rate  of  11  cents  pei^pound. 

It  is  earnestly  submitted  that  the  radical  and  unreasonable  decrease 
of  duties  upon  this  class  of  manufactured  merchandise  by  the  Wilson 
bill  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  this 
business  in  thiscountry  to  continue  in  business,  because  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  operators,  in  addition  to  the  current  price  of  mer- 
chandise, precludes  the  earning  of  any  profit  whatsoever  upon  the 
domestic  manufactured  product,  if  it  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  a 
proi^uct  manufactured  under  better  and  more  advantageous  conditions. 

The  existing  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  is  insufficient  without  specific 
duties  to  equalize  the  differences  at  present  existing  between  the  cost 
of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  and  thus  disenables  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer subjected  to  increased  cost  of  labor  to  compete  with  the  more 
favored  foreign  manufacturer. 

It  should  be  accepted  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  item  of 
labor  in  this  country  is  double  the  similar  item  in  Great  Britain  or  u]K>n 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  that  all  other  incidental  manufacturing 
costs  are  excessive  in  an  equal  degree  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer as  against  the  home  manufacturer,  to  wit,  cost  of  plant,  main- 
tenance, labor,  taxation,  rate  of  interest  upon  capital,  etc. 

This  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  amount  of  money  to 
establish  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  manufacture  or  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  in  this  country  than  is  required  in  Great  Britain  or 
Europe,  and  bears  upon  the  question  of  profit  in  a  like  ratio. 

An  illustration  of  the  comparative  cost  of  1  dozen  cloth  caps  in 
this  country  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  Europe  will  afford  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  argument: 

The  co8t  of  production  in  the  United  States, 

Labor .• $1.00 

Merchandise 1.70 

Manafaccnring  expenses  (exclusive  of  labor) 30 

Total 8.00 

The  cost  of  production  abroad. 

Labor $0.50 

Merchandise 90 

Manafactnring  expenses  (exclusive  of  labor) 15 

Total 1.55 

It  is  thus  shown  that  it  would  cost  $3  per  dozen  to  manufacture  1 
dozen  cloth  caps  in  this  country,  as  against  $1.55  to  manufacture  the 
same  quantity  abroad,  demonstrating  that  the  increase  or  excess  of  cost 
of  the  domestic  item  over  the  foreign  item  is  dependent  upon  labor  and 
cost  of  material. 
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READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

(Paragraph  284.) 

MEMORIAL  SUBMITTEI)  BT  THE  MEECHAITT  TAIL0E8  OF  HEW 
YORK  CITT  AKD  BEOOELTN. 

Kew  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We,  the  andersigned,  merchant  tailors  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  that  you  will  in- 
crease the  duty  on  ready-made  clothing  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  favor  the  passage  of  House  bill  No.  10058. 

A.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Na^sBau  and  Fulton  streets. 

Heney  a.  Ritchie,  140  Fulton  street^  New  York  City. 

Rosenberg  Bros.,  152  Fulton  street. 

N.  Marks  &  Bros.,  145  Fulton  street. 

Spero  Bros.,  98-100  Nassau  street. 

Byck  Bros.,  southwest  comer  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets. 

Pell  &  Shillak,  116  Fulton  street. 

Morrison  &  Co.,  106  Fulton  street 

Lazarus  Spero,  93  Nassau^  135  and  137  Fulton  streets. 

MEMOEIAL  SUBMniED  BT  THE  MEECHAET  TAILOES*  EZCHAHGE 

OF  BOSTOK,  MASS. 

Boston,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  meeting  of  our  exchange  held  last  evening  it  was  voted  that  we 
express  to  you  our  earnest  hope  and  wish  that  our  trade*be  recognized 
as  worthy  of  at  lesist  a  fair  protection.  We  feel  that  under  existing 
laws  the  duty  levied  on  clothing  embracing  added  process  of  manufac- 
ture, one  in  which  labor  is  paid  at  least  200  per  cent  more  than  abroad, 
is  but  a  fraction  above  that  we  pay  on  the  cloth,  which  is  our  raw 
material.  We  feel  and  know  that  there  is  no  other  industry  in  our 
country  that  has  suffered  as  much  by  reason  of  unjust  discrimination  in 
the  tariff  laws  as  merchant  tailoring. 

Joseph  E.  Selpb,  President. 

Sam'l  n.  Spring,  Secretary. 

KNITTED  FABRICS. 

(Paragraph  285.) 

statemekt  submitted  by  the  knitted  fabrics  compaet, 
of  methuek,  mass. 

Methxten,  Mass.,  January j  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  new  tariff  measure  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  knit  goods  manufacturers  that  their  fabrics  be  classed,  as  in  the 
McKinley  bill,  with  woven  goods,  and  no  distinction  made  as  to  the 
manner  of  fabrication. 

We  have  been  badly  injured  under  the  unjust  rate  of  the  Wilson 
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bill,  which  has  jyermitted  the  German  and  EDglish  cloths  from  knitting 
frames  to  displace  almost  entirely  our  own  goods,  so  much  so  that  where 
our  yearly  sales  were,  for  this  company  alone,  from  $150,000  to  $200,000 
on  one  line,  we  have  sold  less  than  $20,000  worth,  all  told,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  tariff  law,  our  goods  being  displaced  by  imported 
cloth  at  prices  too  low  for  us  to  meet. 

This  particular  fabric  is  made  from  flne-numbered  worsted  yarn  above 
No.  60  in  size,  and  while  woven  goods  from  such  yams  have,  under  the 
present  bill,  50  per  cent  duty,  the  knit  fabric  pays  but  40  per  cent,  and 
when  brought  in  in  the  unfinished  state,  less. 

These  same  conditions  apply  to  all  lines  of  knitted  fabrics  manufac- 
tured by  this  company. 

We  claim  that  our  knit  goods  should  be  classed  with  woven  fabrics, 
as  in  the  McKinley  law.  A  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  free- 
wool  basis,  or  50  cents  per  pound  specific,  would,  in  our  judgment,  be 
sufliclent  protection  to  give  us  our  own  markets. 

Knitted  Fabrics  Co., 
By  Edw.  L.  Wood,  Treasurer. 

COACH  LyVCE. 

(Paragraph  28«.) 

A  COMPOUND  DITTY  WABTTED  TO  PREVENT  UNDERVALUATION 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  January  7, 1897, 

Co>IMITTEE   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  article  that  we  have  been  manufacturing  since  1837  i.  e.,  coach  lace, 
is  classified  in  Schedule  K,  paragraph  280  of  law  of  1894.  The  change 
made  between  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  present  bill  makes  a  diflPer- 
ence  of  7  cents  on  the  cost  of  our  goods  or  a  reductioi)  of  15  per  cent  on 
celling  price.  Our  business  is  very  limited,  as  coach  lace  is  only  used 
in  coach  work.  -  Oar  once  profitable  business  is  now  run  at  a  loss,  and 
will  shortly  be  ruined  by  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  at  present 
low  rate  of  taritt*.  What  we  ask  is  that  this  article  of  coach  lace  be  kept 
in  the  same  class  that  it  now  is,  and  be  subjected  to  whatever  increase 
the  woolen  schedule  receives,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  a  compound 
duty.    We  suffer  greatly  from  undervaluation  on  these  goods. 

The  Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Co., 
F.  J.  KaeAMORE,  Secretary, 

COVERED  BUTTONS. 

(Paragraphs  286  and  300.) 
THE  PEESEHT  CLASSIPICATION  SATISFACTORT. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

For  a  great  number  of  years  covered  buttons  have  been  in  the  wool 
schedule  and  in  the  silk  schedule,  where  we  are  satisfied  to  have  them 
remain,  enjoying  such  protection  as  is  given  to  other  manufacturers  of 
wool  or  silk  goods. 

^nder  the  McKinley  law  we  had  GO  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  goods  made  from  wool,  worsted,  etc.,  and  on  buttons 
niade  from  silk  goods,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  we  had  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Under  the  Wilson  law  the  above  rates  were  reduced  to  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  wool  or  worsted  goods,  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  silk 
goods. 

What  we  intended  to  convey  in  our  paper,  hastily  drawn  and  handed 
to  your  honorable  committee,  was  that  we  are  content  to  have  theiu 
remain  in  the  schedule  as  above  mentioned,  enjoying  such  protection  as 
will  be  given  to  other  silk  or  woolen  goods. 

Regarding  button  forms,  consisting  of  lasting,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  or 
other  manufactures  of  cloth,  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size, 
shape,  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  befit  for  buttons  exclusively, 
duty  njyon  which  is  now,  and  has  been  since  1862, 10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
we  would  say  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  all  manufacturers  of 
covered  buttons  in  this  country  that  the  duty  on  these  materials  should 
remain  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  material  cut  as  above  is  considered  a  raw  material  by  the  button 
manufacturers,  and  in  the  qualities  and  grades  imported  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country;  and  unless  continued  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  the 
covered-button  industry  of  this  country  would  be  ruined,  as  any  increase 
on  the  duty  on  said  materials  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  manufac- 
tured button  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  covered  buttons. 

Wm.  H.  Chapman, 
President  of  Yfilluton  &  Knight  Co. 
A.  W.  Nbwbll, 
Yiee-President  of  Newell  Bros,  Mfg,  Co, 
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[Paragraph  287.] 
STATEMENT  OF  EOBEET  STUKTZ,  OF  HEW  TOEK  CTTT. 

Thursday,  January  7, 1897. 

Mr,  Stuntz  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  an  industry  which  is  comparatively  new.  The  industry  as 
yet  is  not  very  large  nor  does  it  employ  many  hands,  but  if  we  are 
properly  protected  we  will  be  able  to  enlarge  and  give  employment  to 
many.  I  have  with  me  a  couple  of  samples  which  I  would  like  to  show 
the  committee. 

(Mr.  Stuntz  exhibits  to  the  committee  samples  of  rugs.) 

Mr.  TUBNER.  Is  this  jute! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No,  sir;  it  is  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  Wliat  is  this  [referring  to  another  sample]! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  is  a  hand-tufted  rug. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  One  is  wool  and  the  other  sample  is  worsted. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  call  this  [referring  to  another  sample]! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  is  the  same  fabric,  hand  tufted,  only  it  is  of  finer 
quality. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  a  new  fabric — new  in  the  trade! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  these  like  the  rugs  made  in  Smyrna! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Exactly,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Ste£L£.  What  does  it  cost  per  square  yard! 
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Mr.  Stxjntz.  That  one  about  $15  or  $16. 

Mr.  DOLLIVEB.  What  is  the  foandation  T 

Mr.  Stuntz.  That  is  jute;  we  sometimes  use  wool.  There  are  4 
pounds  of  wool  in  that  green  sample,  liugs  of  this  kind,  like  this 
green  sample,  are  made  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  but  more 
in  Germany.  It  cost  to  produce  this  in  Germany  $2.46  per  square  yard, 
whereas  it  costs  me  to  make  it  $5.11. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  your  factory? 

Mr.  Stuntz,  It  is  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  country! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  much  did  you  say  it  cost  you  to  manufacture  thi.  T 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  costs  $5.44  to  manufacture  that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  much  does  it  cost  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  $2.46  in  our  money. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  principal  item  entering  into  the  cost  of  iis 
production;  is  it  labor! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes^  sir.  I  pay  here  $1.87  a  square,  and  it  costs  in  Ger- 
many 1  mark ;  that  is  39  cents  a  square  yard;  they  pay  39  cents  for  the 
same  thing  that  I  have  to  pay  $1.87  for. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  And  at  what  rate  is  it  scheduled  now! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  comes  under  the 
item  paragraph  287,  Aubusson,  Axminster,  Oriental,  Berlin,  and  other 
similar  rugs. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  wool  after  having  been 
woven  is  cut  off  by  hand  ! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  All  of  it  is  done  by  hand.  It  is  the  same  fabric  as  the 
Oriental.  It  is  a  fabric  that  only  the  wealthy  class  can  buy.  We  make 
them  in  America  in  any  size,  design,  or  color,  and  whatever  quality 
desired. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  your  factory  the  only  one  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  For  what  do  you  sell  that  green  carpet! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  At  retail  we  get  about  $8  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  I  must  have  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  said 
about  $14. 

Mr.  Stuntz.  That  is  a  different  sample.    That  is  a  finer  quality. 

Mr.  Tu^NEB.  What  does  that  retail  for  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  This  quality  would  sell  for  what  it  costs  me  to  make  it 
here — about  $6  in  our  money;  from  $5  to  $6.  It  costs  $2.4(>  to  make 
it  in  Germany,  and  it  is  sold  over  there  for  export  to  America,  sold  to 
jobbers  here  and  retailed,  and  sold  to  the  consumer  from  the  retailer, 
whereas  I  sell  it  directly  to  the  consumer.  I  could  not  exist  except  for 
that. 

The  Ohaibman.  At  what  price  is  it  sold  abroad  per  square  yard! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  About  $4.50. 

The  Chaibman.  For  the  green  carpet! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  can  it  be  made  for  here! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  will  cost  me  $5.11  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Can  it  be  woven  by  machinery! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No  machine  has  been  invented  that  can  weave  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  want  such  a  duty  as  will  enable  you  to  sell  it  at 
about  $8! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  have  said,  I  can  only  sell  it  to  the 
consumer. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  file  a  statement  in  writing  showing  the 
cost  abroad  and  the  cost  heref 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yea.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  this  be  sold  at  $6.75  per  square  yard — ^this 
one  here  [indicating]! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes;  $5.11  is  my  actual  cost  in  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  $6.75  be  a  paying  price  per  square  yai-d? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Hardly;  I  would  have  to  pay  my  expenses  out  of  $6.75. 
It  O/Osts  $5.11  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  Are  you  the  only  manufacturer  of  this  kind  of  goods 
here? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  itt 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Ten  years. 

Mr.  Russell.  Nobody  else  will  undertake  to  manufacture  thisT 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Because  we  have  no  protection  on  it,  and  I  have  only 
been  struggling  along  all  the  time^  and  the  only  way  that  I  have  been 
able  to  produce  it  is  by  selling  it  direct  to  the  consumer.  I  have  simply 
managed  to  pay  my  expenses.  I  ask  the  committee  to  consider  my  claim. 
I  think  I  should  be  given  a  reasonable  protection  on  these  goods. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Is  any  of  this  imiK)rtedf  ' 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Enormous  quantities.  Great  quantities  come  in  from 
the  Orient. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  But  I  mean  this  particular  thing. 

Mr.  Stuntz.  That  is  the  same  thing.  The  oriental  carpets  are 
brought  in  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  they  are  undervalueid. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  commercial  name  of  this? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  is  a  real  Axminster  carpet. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  more  than  that,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No;  it  is  a  real  Axminster.  All  real  Axminsters  are 
made  by  hand,  the  same  as  oriental  carpets. 

The  Chairman.  But  Axminsters  are  made  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No;  that  is  really  not  true  as  to  real  Axminsters.  This 
fabric  is  Axminster.  It  is  true  that  they  claim  some  cheaper  grades 
are  Axminsters,  but  they  are  not.  You  hear  of  some  being  quoted  as 
low  as  $1  a  yard,  but  real  Axminsters  are  the  production  of  Jiaud. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  general  name  can  you  apply  to  this? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  They  call  similar  goods  Berlin  carpets  and  oriental* 
carpets. 

Mr.  Russell.  Can  you  tell  the  amount  of  production,  in  yards  or 
some  other  way,  that  you  make  of  these  goods  a  year;  that  is,  your 
output! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Very  small,  comparatively.  We  employ  about  45  people, 
and  we  turn  out  about,  say — I  don't  know,  exactly. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  there  such  a  demand  for  these  goods  that  others 
would  go  into  the  business  in  the  event  that  the  duty  was  increased! 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  would. like  to  see  them  come  in  and 
make  the  goods.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  those  carpets  used. 
They  come  from  Paris,  they  come  from  Germany,  and  come  from  Eng- 
land, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Orient.  It  floods  the  country.  Ori- 
ental carpets,  as  you  know,  are  sold  here  very  extensively. 

Mr.  Turner.  Most  of  them  are  imitations,  are  they  nott 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  hand-made  carpet.  It  is 
brought  here  and  sold  here  almost  at  the  price  of  worsted. 
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ABDmonAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MR.  STUITTZ. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Permit  me  to  refer  to  the  verbal  statement  made  before  your  honor- 
able committee  on  January  7  in  behalf  of  the  industry  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  hand- made  rugs  and  carpets.  Your  petitioner  has  been  so 
far  the  only  manufacturer  of  fine  rugs  and  carpets  in  this  country.  The 
industry  has  been  established  since  1885.  It  has  not  been  able  to  make 
any  progress  on  account  of  the  competition  with  foreign  goods,  the  pro- 
tection not  being  adequate  to  cover  the^  difference  between  the  cheap 
labor  of  foreign  countries  and  the  labor  paid  in  the  United  States. 

The  quality  of  our  fabric  is  fully  up  to  the  imported  article.  The 
consume  is  quite  considerable  and  would  offer  a  large  field  for  employ- 
ment of  skilled  labor  if  the  proper  protection  would  be  given  to  the 
industry. 

The  manufacture  referred  to  in  this  brief  is  the  luxury  in  the  carpet 
line  and  represents  from  65  per  cent  upward  of  labor  against  35  per 
cent  of  material,  and  is  bought  exclusively  by  the  wealthy  class,  which 
on  American  principles  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  protect  home 
industries  and  pay  a  price  which  would  enable  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  compete  with  the  foreign  productions. 

It  is  not  only  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  with  which  the  American 
manufacturer  has  to  combat,  but  it  is  alsorthe  prison  labor  of  the  Orient 
which  prevents  the  American  laborer  from  supplying  his  own  market. 

In  a  review  on  oriental  carpets  i)ublished  by  the  Commercial  Museum 
of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Government,  Mr.  Yincent  J.  Bobinson,  a  noted 
collector  of  fine  specimens  of  rugs,  says : 

Some  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  raiu  of  the  Masulipatam  work  the  Indian 
Government,  for  economic  reasons  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  upon,  resolved  to 
employ  in  the  prisons  the  labor  of  men  sentenced  for  long  terms  in  such  manufac- 
tures as  were  deemed  likely  to  result  in  an  increase  of  revenue,  or  rather  in  the 
defrayal  of  the  expenses  of  the  prisons.  This  at  first  might  appear  economically 
fonnrf,  but  it  proved  the  destruction  of  those  industries  into  whicn  art  entered,  and 
its  consummation  was  swifter  and  more  complete  than  could  have  been  foreseen. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the  carpet  manufacture,  and  this  industry  proved 
a  tempting  offer  for  the  jail  authorities.  Many  facilities  attended  its  introduction 
into  the  jails,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  weaving  could  be  easily 
taught  to  the  prisoners.  The  more  subtle  and  artistic  elements  of  the  art  were  not 
appreciated  by  the  authorities,  who,  indeed,  knew  nothing  of  them.  The  result  of 
this  action  was  that  carpet  designs  and  plant  were  introduced  into  the  jails,  and  the 
works  were  carried  on  very  much  on  the  £uro|)ean  plan.  European  dyestuffs  and 
methods  were  introduced,  and,  on  the  supposition  that  precision  of  detail  was  an 
improvement,  this  was  enforced  as  far  as  possible.  Men  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
work  were  set  to  do  it,  and,  as  the  cost  of  the  labor  or  maintenance  of  the  prisoners 
"wrfs  not  taken  into  account,  it  was  possible  to  sell  their  productions  at  very  reduced 
prices  when  compared  with  those  of  the  native  weaver,  who  had  to  pay  for  every- 
thing. Formerly  the  rulers  and  princes  of  the  country  were  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  carpets  were  made  by  people  in  their  employment  and  under  their  roof.  We 
taps  perceive  how  great  was  the  disorganization  resulting  from  this  new  order  of 
things.  Its  effect  upon  carpets  was  that,  such  as  they  were,  they  sold  at  prices 
with  which  the  native  weaver  was  no  longer  able  to  compete. 

^^Qrther,  the  European  merchant,  anxious  to  find  another  channel  of  escape  from 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  remitting  the  value  of  the  depreciated  rupee  money  to 
IjUrope,  seized  upon  any  kind  of  article  of  commerce  that  offered  for  exportation. 
Every  encouragement  was  thus  afi:brded  and  the  way  smoothed  for  trade  versus  art; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  protests  made  by  those  who  became  aware  of  the  threat- 
ened dangers,  the  manufacture  went  on  in  the  jails  and  the  art  languished. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  decline  and  extinction  of  Indian  art  carpets,  extend- 
^g  over  the  thirty-five  years  of  the  writer's  connection  with  its  history. 
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It  seems  fair  uuder  such  circamstances  to  ask  protection  bordering 
on  prohibition,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to  make  comparisons  of  wages 
between  India  and  America;  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  state- 
ment to  your  honorable  committee  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  a  given 
quality  of  rugs  in  Europe  and  in  America,  a  quality  called  ushak,  a 
sample  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  exhibit  at  the  hearing,  which  com- 
prises only  material  and  actual  labor,  and  excludes  all  expenses  sncli 
as  superintendency,  rent,  taxes,  interest  on  capital,  office  and  seUing 
expenses. 

Cost  in  Europe  per  aquart  yard.  \  Coat  in  America  per  aquare  yard, 

Marka.   I 

fjpoands  dyed  yarn,  at  1 .75  marks 7. 00  4  pounds  dyed  yarn,  at  60  ce&ta  per  ponnd .  $2. 40 

Wages  on  18,760  tnfts,  at  1  pfennig  per  100  Wages  on  18,768  tafts,  at  1  oent  per  100 

tofts '1.87         tults 1.87 

2iioundsJute  yam,  dyed 70,  2  pounds  Jute  yam.  dyed,  at  12  cents 24 

Finishing 30  i  Fminhing 25 

Designing 38  ji  Designing 85 

Total •10.25  il  Total 5.11 

The  weight  of  a  square  yard  of  the  fabric  referred  to  in  the  above 
statement  of  cost  is  0  pounds,  and  I  therefore  resi>ectfully  suggest 
that  handmade  rugs  and  carpets,  not  including  oriental  manufacture, 
should  pay  a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  in  order  to  cover  the 
difference  of  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  rents 
and  expenses  between  the  foreign  and  American  fabric. 

At  the  above  rate  of  duty  the  foreign  manufacturer  still  retains  an 
advantage  over  the  domestic  manufacturer  on  the  finer  qualities,  which, 
while  they  weigh  less  per  square  yard,  being  made  of  finer-spun  mate- 
rial and  lower  pile,  represent  more  labor  and  a  higher  cost. 

On  oriental  manufacture,  where  the  labor  is  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  cost,  the  weight  per  square  yard  is  less  than  the  weight  of  European 
and  American  manufacture.  There  should  be  levied  a  specific  duty  of 
at  least  75  cents  per  pound. 

These  calcuhitions  are  based  on  a  compensative  duty  on  raw  wool. 

On  rugs  and  carpets  woven  in  one  piece  to  fit  a  room,  made  on  hand 
or  power  looms,  such  as  Axminster,  Aubusson,  and  other  qualities,  the 
former  duty  of  the  McKinley  Act^  45  i)er  cent  ad  valorem  and  60  cents 
per  square  yard,  should  be  reinstated,  but  calculated  on  the  specific 
system  entirely,  in  order  to  give  the  American  industry  opportunity  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacture. 

The  above  statement  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  your  honorable  committee. 

EOBEBT  STUNTZ. 
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SCHEDULE  AHD  RATES  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  LTMAHSVILLE 
COMPAHT,  OF  PEOVEDEHCE,  K.  L 

Providence,  B.  I.,  January  2^  1897. 
Dear  Sib  :  In  looking  over  the  various  tariffs,  we  feel  that  the  follow- 
ing would  prove  the  most  satisfactory  all  around : 

Wool  of  all  kinds,  40  per  cent. 

Noils,  shoddy,  all  worsted  and  wooleu  rags  and  waste,  5  cents  per  pound  and  40 
per  cent. 


'  Eqaal  to  about  $2.46. 
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Wool  and  worsted  tops  of  all  kinds,  10  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent;  colored, 
of  all  kinds,  15  cents  per  ponnd  and  40  per  cent. 

Wool  and  AYorsted  roving  of  all  kinds,  15  cents  per  pound  aud  40  per  cent;  col- 
ored, of  all  kinds,  20  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent. 

Wool  and  worsted  yarn  of  all  kinds,  20  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent ;  colored, 
of  all  kinds,  25  cents  per  ponnd  and  40  per  cent. 

Wool  and  worsted  cloth,  gray  or  colored,  of  all  kinds,  35  cents  per  ponnd  and  40 
per  cent. 

Wool  and  worsted  clothing,  ready  made,  45  cents  per  ponnd  and  40  per  cent. 

All  dutiea  payable  in  gold  within  thirty  days  after  arrival.    Keoiprocity  included. 

Any  change  made  should  be  in  the  ad  valorem,  leaving  the  pound  duty 
permanent,  as  dividing  lines  have  always  caused  trouble. 

A.  Albert  Sack, 

Of  the  Lymansville  Co. 

SCHEDULE  AHS  RATES  SUBMITTED  BT  WILLIAM  TIVKHAM  &  CO. 
OF  HAREISVILLE,  R.  L 

Habbisville,  R.  I.,  January  4,  1897. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  recommend  the  following  duties  on  wool  and  worsted 
yarns: 

Raw  material. — ^The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  and  other 
like  animals,  8  cents  per  ponnd ;  if  scoured,  two  aud  one-half  times  the  rate  of 
greased  wool.  On  thread  waste  and  ring  waste,  9  cents  per  pound.  On  slubbing 
waste,  rin^  waste,  and  noils,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Worsted  yam. — Worsted  yam  costing  35  cents  per  ponnd  or  under  in  all  numbers 
up  to  and  including  thirties,  18  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  ou  all  numbers  above  thirties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one- fourth  cent  per 
uumber  per  ponnd;  if  two  ormore  ply,  one-half  cent  pernumber  per  pound.  Worsted 
yarn  costing  from  above  35  cents  per  pound  to  65  cents  per  pound,  in  all  numbers  up 
to  and  including  thirties,  22  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  a<l  valorem,  and  in  addi- 
tion thererto,  on  all  numbers  above  thirties  to  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-fourth 
cent  per  number  per  pound ;  above  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-half  cent  per  num- 
ber per  ponnd;  it  two  or  more  plj',  one-half  cent  per  number  per  pound;  aoove  for- 
ties, three-fourths  cent  per  number  per  pound.  Worsted  yarn  costing  above  65  cents 
per  pound,  in  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  thirties,  35  cents  per  pound  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  numbers  above  thirties  to  forties, 
if  single  on  tubes,  one-fourth  cent  per  number  per  pound ;  above  forties,  one-half 
cent  per  number  per  pound ;  if  two  or  more  ply,  one-half  cent  per  number  per  pound; 
above  forties,  three-fonrths  cent  per  number  per  pound. 

We  think  if  the  above  list,  or  something  near  it,  could  be  passed  it 
would  be  a  fair  tariff  for  the  manufacturers  of  yarns. 

Wm.  Tinkham  &  Co. 


FOSH  OF  SCHEDULE  SUBMITTED  OK  TAEKS  AJTD  GOODS. 

WooNSOCKET,  R.  I.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  method  of  putting  pro- 
tective duties  on  yarns  and  goods  in  Schedule  K.  Duties  awarded  in 
this  manner  will  be  perfectly  fair  and  equal  to  the  interests  of  both 
yams  and  goods.  These  duties,  being  specific,  could  always  be  collected, 
and  the  industry  would  enjoy — receive  the  full  protection,  as.  awarded 
and  intended  by  Congress. 

The  relative  ratio  of  duties  as  between  manufacturing  cost  of  yams 
and  goods  is  equitable  and  based  on  actual  costs  of  each,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  done,  because  making  yarns  and  goods  are  two  distinctly 
Separate  branches  of  woolen  industry,  and  must  be  treated  without  any 
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discrimination  and  with  careful  regard  to  the  manufactoring  or  labor 
cost  of  each.  In  support  of  this  argument  we  would  point  out  that  the 
great  discrimination  made  against  goods  under  the  Wilson  bill  is  the 
fatal  mistake  which  has  wrought  such  depression  and  ruin  to  domestic 
makers  of  goods.  "  When  Congress  placed  only  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  woolen  industry,  and  then  awarded  40  per  cent  of  this  to  yarns, 
leaving  balance  as  protection  on  goods,  they  simply  ruined  the  goods 
makers,"  and  it  followed  the  entire  industry^  for  by  shutting  up  the 
goods  miUs  you  deprived  the  yarn  spinner  or  his  customer  or  market^ 
and  then  he  suffered  in  sympathy. 

In  support  of  the  fairness  of  our  method  of  putting  duties  on  yarns 
and  goods,  we  would  point  out  cost  of  manufacturing  yarns  and  goods 
and  give  you  a  fair  comparison  of  product  of  each  mill.  We  regard  a 
pound  of  two-forty  white  yarn  as  being  equal  to  a  pound,  1  yard,  of 
worsted  cloth  of  60  picks  per  inch. 

In  the  average  up  to  date  yarn  mill,  the  manufacturing  cost  of  1 
pound  of  two-forty  white  yarn  is  18  to  20  cents,  while  in  the  average 
up-to-date  goods  mill  the  manufacturing  cost  of  making  this  yam  into 
1  yard,  16-ounce  cloth,  60  picks  per  inch,  is  35  to  45  cents. 

Therefore  whatever  protection  is  put  on  woolen  industry  by  Con- 
gress must  be  apportioned  to  each  branch,  yarns  and  goods,  in  the  rel- 
ative proportion  of  above  manufacturing  cost  of  yarns  and  goods,  if 
protection  is  to  be  fair  and  equal.  This  specific  protection  is  in  addi- 
tion to  compensating  wool  duties. 

As  all  former  tariff  bills  have  discriminated  against  goods,  we  would 
urge  that  any  such  error  is  carefully  avoided.  We  fully  indorse  the 
following  schedule  or  form  of  putting  duties  on  yarns  and  goods,  as  it 
would  be  specific,  simple,  easy  of  collection,  and  prevent  undervaluation. 

On  woolen  and  worsted  yams  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 
the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  and  not  advanced  beyond  the  condition 
of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  rovings  or  yams  together, 
valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  ponnd,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two 

and  one-half  times  the  duty  ( cents)  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of 

nnwa8lied  wool  of  the  first  class. 

Valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  i>er  ponnd,  the 

duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  doty  ( cents)  imposed  by  this  act  on  a 

ponna  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class. 

Valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and 

one-half  times  the  duty  ( cents)  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  ponnd  of  unwashed 

wool  of  the  first  class. 

In  addition  to  compensatory  wool  duties  there  shall  be  collected  on  worsted  yams: 

Up  to  1/30,  9  cents  per  pound ;  bver  1/30  at  rate  of  3  mills  per  number  (of  560 
yaras)  on  singles  in  white. 

Up  to  2/30,  12  cents  per  pound ;  over  2/30  at  rate  of  4  mills  per  namber  (of  560 
yaras)  on  doubles  in  white. 

Up  to  2/30,  16  cents  per  pound ;  over  2/30  at  rate  of  5  miUs  per  namber  (of  560 
yards)  on  doubles  in  colors,  mixed,  etc. 

On  all  woolen  or  worsted  goods  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class. 

Valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per 
pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  dnty  imposed  by 
this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class. 

Valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound  the  duty  per  ponnd  shall  be  four  times 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  ou  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class. 

In  addition  to  compensatory  wool  duties  there  shall  be  collected  on  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  16  ounces  weight  and  below — 

Up  to  30  picks,  15  cents  per  yard :  over  30  picks,  at  rate  of  5  mills  a  pick,  per  inch, 
on  each  yard,  on  Class  A — dress  gooas,  linings,  knit  fabrics  of  every  description,  bunt- 
ings, Italian  cloths,  or  goods  of  similar  description  or  character. 

Up  to  30  picks,  21  cents  per  yard ;  over  30  picks,  at  rate  of  7  mills  a  pick,  i>er  inch, 
on  each  yard,  on  Class  B — apiece  dye  coatings,  clay  twill  mixtures,  cloakings,  shawlBi 
etc. 
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Up  to  30  picks,  30  cents  per  yard ;  over  30  picks,  at  rate  of  10  mills  a  pick,  per  inch, 
on  each  yard,  on  Class  C — ^fancy  woolen  and  worsted  goods  for  men's  suitings,  trou- 
serings, and  goods  not  included  in  preceding  classes. 

Above  16  ounces  weight,  proportionable  duty  for  extra  weight. 

On  all  goods  brought  to  the  United  States  in  any  other  than  American  bottom  ves- 
bels,  under  the  United  States  flag,  there  shall  be  collected  an  extra  auty  of  10  per 
cent  over  and  above  tliat  of  the  foregoing  schedule. 

All  goods  in  bonded  warehouses  will  be  subject  to  same  duties  as  foregoing  schedule 
immediately  npon  the  above  law  going  into  effect. 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co. 
And  others. 


STATEMENT  SUBiaTTED  AND  RATES  RECOMMENDED  BT  ERBEK 
HAEDIKG  &  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  December  30^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Feeling  that  this  is  a  favorable  time  for  approaching  nearly  to  accu- 
racy and  mutual  fairness,  we  venture  to  submit  the  accompanying 
(Appendix  A)  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  section  of  Schedule  K 
relating  to  the  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted  yarns.  The*  basis  of  560 
yards  to  the  number  (or  the  Bradford  worsted  number)  is  specified 
because  the  application  of  the  woolen  number,  or  the  French  or  Belgian 
worsted  number,  would  result  in  a  much  higher  range  of  duties  than 
'  seems  necessary. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  duties  on  yarns  shall  not  onlyinsure  the 
running  of  the  spinning  mills  and  so  employ  their  full  list  of  operatives 
aU  the  year  round,  as  was  the  case  from  the  introduction  of  spinning 
into  this  country  to  the  year  1893,  almost  without  exception,  but  also 
allow  fair  freedom  of  importations,  particularly  on  specialties. 

The  phrases  used  are  from  the  act  of  1890  and  from  the  cotton  schedule 
of  the  present  law.  There  is  now  no  need  for  repeating  the  proof  of  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  use  of  the  multiples  2^,  3,  and  3^  in  making 
the  duty  on  yarns  that  is  compensatory  for  a  duty  on  wool. 

We  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  some  facts  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  these  "  multiples." 

The  compensatory  duty  on  yarns  in  the  woolen  schedule  of  the  tariff 
of  1890  was  fixed  at  "2^,  3,  and  3^  times  the  wool  duty,"  according  to 
the  price  of  the  yarn  abroad;  and  generally  the  highest  multiple  applies 
to  the  finest  yams,  both  in  number  and  quality.  How  this  scheme  takes 
care  of  the  wool  duty  appears  in  the  calculations  following. 

In  patting  a  fine  Australian  wool  into  worsted  yarn  there  will  be,  in 
scouring,  combing,  drawing,  and  spinning,  aft^r  the  loss  in  scouring,  a 
minimum  of  16  per  cent  of  the  scoured  wool  come  out  in  noils,  leaving 
84  per  cent  for  topsj  of  this  about  2  per  cent  will  be  taken  out  in  the 
drawing,  another  3  per  cent  in  spinning  (hard  ends,  etc.),  and  another 
5  per  cent  will  be  lo^t  in  "fly"  and  "moisture," — that  is,  90  per  cent  of 
the  tops  will  come  out  as  yarn.  Then  90  per  cent  of  84  per  cent  (tops), 
or  75.60  per  cent  of  the  scoured  wool,  will  be  the  wool  material  in  the 
yarn.  The  compensating  multiple  being  "3J  times,"  the  duty  on  100 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  will  be  paid  by  100-7-3^=28.67  pounds  of  yarn, 
or  by  (28.57-4-75.60)  X  100=37.77  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  This  shows 
that  the  duty  on  the  wool  used  will  not  be  "compensated"  if  the  wool 
shrinks  over  100-37.77=62.23  per  cent. 

If,  with  the  same  percentage  out  for  noils,  wastes,  and  loss,  the 
multiple  "3  times"  is  used,  the  duty  on  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  will 
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100 
be  equivalent  to  the  duty  ou   — ,  or  33 J  pounds  of  yam;  or,  on 

(33.33-^  75.60)  X  100=44  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  With  this  multiple 
used  iu  compeusatiou,  the  wool  used  must  not  shrink  over  100—44,  or 
56  per  cent;  otherwise  the  compensation  does  not  cover.  If,  with  this 
multiple  of  '<3  times"  applied  to  wools  not  so  fine,  the  percentage  of  noils 
is  reduced  to  12,  and  the  loss  from  tops  to  yarn  be  8  per  cent  only,  we 
have  100—12=88  per  cent  of  the  scoured  wool  coming  out  in  tops,  and 
100—8=92  per  cent  of  the  tops  coming  out  in  yarn :  or  92  per  cent  of 
88  per  ceut=80.9G  i)er  <?eiit  of  the  scoured  wool  will  be  the  material  in 
yam.  Then  the  duty  on  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  will  be  paid  by 
(33.33-7-80.96) X  100=41.17  pounds  of  scoured  wool;  or  the  wool  used 
must  not  shrink  over  100—41.17=58.83  per  cent. 

With  the  multiple  ''  2i  times "  intended  presumably  for  wools  still 
lower  in  quality,  the  duty-paid  on  100  pounds  greasy  wool  is  equivalent  to 
that  on  100-r2J=40  pounds  of  yarn.  With  the  noil  at  12  per  cent  and 
the  loss  from  tops  to  yarn  7  per  cent,  there  will  be  93  per  cent  of  S8  per 
cent  or  81.84  per  cent  of  the  scoured  wool  in  the  yarn ;  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  duty  on  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  is  paid  by  (40^-81.84)  x 
100=48.87  of  scoured  wool.  The  shrinkage,  then,  must  not  be  over 
100—48.87=51.13  per  cent  or  this  multiple  fails  to  compensate. 

The  working  in  different  mills  will  show  small  variations  from  the 
above  figures,  but  not  enough  to  materially  affect  the  results  given. 
From  these  it  appears — 

That  the  multiple  of  ^'2^,"  as  applied  to  compensatory  duties  on 
yams,  does  not  allow  the  use  of  wool  that  shrinks  over,  say,  51  to  52 
per  cent. 

That  the  multiple  "3"  does  not  allow  the  use  of  wool  that  shrinks 
over,  say,  56  to  59  per  cent. 

That  the  multiple  "3 J"  does  not  allow  the  usiaofwool  that  shrinks 
over,  say,  62  to  63  per  cent. 

That  all  the  heavy  foreign  wools,  shrinking  over  63  per  cent  (such  as 
Adelaides,  West  Australia,  mauy  Queenslands,  and  much  merino  from 
South  America  and  South  Africa)  are  shut  out.  These  are  the  real  and 
only  competitors  of  our  transmississippi  wools;  and  thus  prohibited 
by  the  use  of  no  greater  multiple,  these  wools  of  very  heavy  shrinkage 
go  into  foreign  mills,  at  prices  relatively  low,  because  of  the  forced 
absence  of  United  States  competition ;  and  they  appear  in  abnormally 
cheap  yarns  and  goods  as  very  dangerous  rivals  to  the  products  made 
here  from  the  transmississippi  wools. 

That  only  by  importing  wools  on  the  safe  side  of  these  shrinkages 
can  the  manufacturer  be  sure  of  the  benefit  of  the  "  compensating" 
duties. 

That  the  action  of  these  multiples  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
number  of  cents  per  pound  imposed  as  a  specific  duty  on  a  ponnd  of 
wool,  be  it  5  or  1 5. 

As  the  Morrison  bill.  Mills  bill,  Bandall  bill,  McKinley  Act,  and  the 
present  law  gave  40  per  cent  as  protective  duty  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion (with  35  per  cent  on  lowest  grades),  there  is  no  need  of  repeating 
the  arguments  now  on  file  in  huge  quantities  used  in  discussion  and 
preparation  of  these  various  bills.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  with  con- 
stantly lowered  foreign  prices  and  decreasing  foreign  costs,  these  ad 
valorem  rates  have  grown  less  and  less  efficient.  Undervaluation  helps 
to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  domestic  manufacturing. 

When  prices  are  at  the  lowest  point  abroad  and  the  fierceness  of 
domestic  competition  guarantees  lowest  possible  prices  on  products  oi 
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manofactare  here,  the  ad  valorem  feature  of  the  former  tariffs  is  a  hard- 
ship to  the  domestic  manufacturer;  when  high  prices  prevail  abroad, 
the  ad  valorem  feature  imposes  on  the  importer  unnecessarily  high 
duties.  The  method  of  specific  duties  herewith  proposed  justly 
reverses  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  plan  proposed  herewith  is  intended — 

To  turn  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  into  specific  duties,  with  an 
arrangement  of  the  compensating  duties  on  fair  and  just  lines  of 
division. 

To  reduce  the  temptation  to  undervaluation  to  a  minimum,  by  making 
an  important  part  of  the  duty  dependent  on  the  count  of  the  yarn, 
which  does  not  require  the  expert  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for 
valuation. 

To  obviate  the  serious  trouble  that  comes  from  the  effect  of  ad  valo- 
rem duties  on  low  wool  and  yarn  values,  which  always  takes  place  at 
the  worst  conditions  of  the  business,  so  rendering  inoperative  a  part 
of  the  intended  protection,  and  also  to  obviate  the  temporary  prohibi- 
tion of  imi)ortatious  that  may  come  from  applying  ad  valorem  duties  to 
extremely  high  wool  and  yam  values. 

To  allow  the  importation  of  single  yarns  at  a  lower  rate  than  applies 
to  the  same  yarns  doubled. 

To  place  on  single  yarns  and  on  doubled  yarns  only  such  duties  as 
will  cover  the  difierence  in  cost  of  production  between  this  country  and 
France  or  Germany.  The  Bradford  costs  are  now  out  of  this  question, 
as  its  manufacturers  are  now  in  need  of  protection  against  the  lower 
wages  and  costs  of  Germany. 

To  arrange  these  last-named  duties  so  that  they  fall  justly  and  equi- 
tably on  fine  and  low  numbers,  making  it  possible  to  produce  the  finest 
counts  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  graduate  the  duty  that 
it  may  not  become  prohibitory  on  the  low  counts. 

To  fairly  protect  the  manufacturer  of  rovings,  and  not  allow  a  "  single- 
eights"  yam  to  be  imported  as  a  "sixties''  roving,  because  the  roving 
pays  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty,  while  in  weight  and  in  number  (on  the 
proposed  basis)  the  two  are  practically  identical. 

To  secure  a  more  equitable  relation  between  the  spinners  and  their 
customers,  the  weavers  and  knitters,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
these  are  the  customers  of  wools  and  yarns,  and  no  scheme  of  duties 
reaches  its  highest  efficiency  that  does  not,  while  it  fairly  and  ade- 
quately protects  the  grower  and  spinner  of  wool,  provide  for  the  largest 
possible  use  of  their  products  by  the  weaving  and  knitting  mills  of  our 
own  country  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  continued  satisfaction  with  the  plan  of  the  specific  duties  of  the 
cotton  schedule  of  the  present  tariff  has  induced  us  to  submit  the 
above  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  yarn  duties  in 
the  woolen  schedule,  and  so  arranged  that  the  only  needed  changes 
will  be  those  that  may  arise  from  changes  in  the  duty  on  wool  if  it  is 
again  changed  in  the  future. 

Erben,  Harding  &  Co.     ' 

Appendix  A. 

On  rovingB  or  yam  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel, 
goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  and  not  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by 
grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  rovings  or  yarns  together,  valued  at  not 
more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  daty  per  pound  shall  be  two  and  one-half 

times  the  duty  ( cents)  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of 

the  first-class;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per 

pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  ( cents)  imposed  by 

this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first-class ;  valued  at  more  than  forty 
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cents  per  poand,  the  duty  ner  poand  shall  be  three  and  one-half  tiroes  the  duty 

( cents)  imposed  by  tnis  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first-  claaa, 

and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  all  numbers  np  to  and  including 
number  thirty  (on  the  basis  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  yards  to  the  number),  oue>half 
of  one  ceut  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  exceeding  number  thirty ;  advanced 
beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  rovings 
or  yarns  together,  the  duty  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  singles  shall  be  three  cents  ]>er 
pound  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  thirty,  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per 
number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  exceeding  number  thirty;  colored,  bleached,  or 
dyed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  Ave  cents  per  pound  additional. 

mDOESEMENT  BY  VARIOUS  FIRMS. 

We  entirely  approve  of  the  above  proposition  for  daties  on  rovings 
and  yam. 

S.  B.  B.  W.  Fleisher,  John  H.  Dearally,  Rowland  Croft  Sons 
&  Co.,  A.  J.  Camerant  &  Co.,  Highland  Worsted  Mills, 
per  J.  T.  Bottomley,  Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co.,  Richard 
Campion,  Erben,  Harding  &  Co.,  Yewdall  &  Jones  Bros., 
James  Doak,  jr.,  &  Co.,  spinners  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity.  B.  F.  Boyer,  516  Market  street,  Philadelphia; 
H.  C.  Ball  &  Co.,  Mauayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Bridge- 
ton  Worsted  Co. ;  Abbot  &  Co.,  Graniteville,  Mass. ;  Geo. 
Merritt  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Trenton  Worsted 
Mills,  Trenton,  K  J.;  Swift  River  Co.,  Enfield,  Mass.; 
D.  Goff  &  Sons,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Crabtree  &  Patchett, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.;  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Passaic, 
N.  J.;  Henry  Grant  &  Son,  Third  and  Somerset  streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa.;  J.Randall  &  Bro., Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
H.  Whiteley  &  Co.,  4050  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  William  Scholes  &  Son,  Second  and  Indiana  ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Milwaukee  Worsted  Mills,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  5  Cornelius  Harnigan,  West  Conshohocken, 
Pa. ;  George  Campbell  &  Co.,  Twenty-first  and  Wash- 
ington avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Cooper  Manufactur- 
Co.,  Bennington,  N.  Y. ;  Folwell  Bros.  &  Co.,  625  Chest- 
nut street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  National  and  Providence 
Worsted  Mills,  and  others. 


Fulton,  N.  Y^.,  January  ^,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  tariff  schedule  prox>osed 
by  the  woolen  and  worsted  yarn  spinners  of  Philadelphia,  requesting 
our  signature  if  we  approve  it.  We  think  the  compensatory  rate  is  too 
low  on  the  first  two  paragraphs,  and  believe  that  the  first  should  be 
three  times  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  wool  and  that  the  second  should 
be  three  and  one-half  times.  We  also  believe  that  the  third  paragraph 
is  too  low  and  should  be  raised  to  three  and  three-quarters  or  four 
times.  We  think  that  two  and  one-half  times  for  yarn  worth  not  more 
than  30  cents  a  pound  is  not  enough,  but  should  be  three  times;  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  second  paragraph,  valued  at  not  more  than 
40  cents  a  pound,  is  where  we  would  have  trouble,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed duty  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  yarn  spinner,  as, 
under  a  depressed  wool  market  in  Europe  and  heavy  shrinkage,  fine  wools 
could  be  bought  and  sold  in  yarn  under  40  cents  a  pound,  to  compete 
with  yarns  made  on  this  side  that  would  require  three  and  three-quar- 
ters pounds  of  domestic  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  yarn  of  similar  grade. 
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Therefore  you  can  readily  see  that  the  proposed  compensatory  duties 
on  yarns  valued  at  between  30  and  40  cents  woald  place  the  American 
manufacturer  of  similar  yams  under  quite  a  disadvantage. 

Fulton  Wobsted  Mills, 
John'W.  Naey,  Agent. 

SCHEDULE  AKD  BATES  BECOMHEVSED  BT  VABIOUS  MANUEAC- 

TUBING  COMPAHIES. 

Boston,  January  1, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  firms  respectfully  recommend  the  following  rates 
of  duty: 

Raw  malarial.— The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  and  other 
liko  anunals,  8  cents  per  pound  in  grease ;  if  scoured  or  washed,  two  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  of  grease  wool.  Wool  tops  the  same  as  scoured  wool.  The  duty  on 
thread  waste  and  ring  waste  shall  he  9  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on  sluhhing 
waste,  roving  waste^  noils,  garnetted  thread  waste,  and  carhonized  noils,  11  cents  per 
pound. 

Worsted  yarn.— The  duty  on  worsted  yarn  shall  be :  On  worsted  yarn  costing  35 
cents  per  pound  or  under  in  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  thirties,  20  cents  per 
pound,  ana  in  addition  thereto  on  all  numbers  above  thirties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one- 
fourth  cent  per  number  per  pound ;  if  two  or  more  ply,  one-half  ceut  per  number  per 
pound.  On  worsted  yarn  costing  from  above  35  cents  per  pouud  to  65  cents  per 
pound  in  aU  numbers  up  to  and  including  thirties,  25  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  on  all  numbers  above  thirties  to  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-fourth 
cent  per  number  per  pound ;  above  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-half  cent  per  num- 
ber per  pound;  if  two  or  more  ply,  one-half  cent  per  number  per  pound;  above 
forties,  three-fourths  cent  per  number  per  pound.  On  worsted  yarn  costing  above  65 
cents  per  pound,  35  cents  per  pound  in  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  thirties,  and 
vX  addition  thereto  on  all  numbers  above  thirties  to  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one- 
fourth  cent  per  number  per  pound ;  above  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-half  cent 
per  number  per  pound;  if  two  or  more  ply,  one-half  cent  per  number  per  pound; 
above  forties,  three-fourths  cent  per  number  per  pound. 

Woolen  and  worsted  cloths. — Woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  valued  not  above  80  cents 
per  pound,  40  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent;  valued  above  80  cents  per  pound,  40 
cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent;  valued  not  above  30  cents  per  pouud,  25  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent. 

Knit  goods  and  other  schedules  as  per  Knit  Goods  Association  and 
National  Wool  Association. 

Andrew  J.  Solis,  Jr.,  Boston^  Masa.y 
Root  Mfg.  Co.,  Gohoes,  N.  Y., 
Swift  River  Co.,  Enfield^  Mass., 
French  &  Ward,  West  IStoughton,  Mass., 
and  others. 


SILKOOL. 
STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  W.  M.  CEOWE,  OF  ITEW  TOEK 

New  York,  N.  Y,,  December  5, 1896, 

GoKHtTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS : 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  yarn  called  ^^Silkool,"  not  made  in  this 
country  and  not  likely  to  be,  as  the  demand  is  so  small,  it  being  only  used 
in  the  very  tine  grades  of  underwear.  This  yam  is  silk  and  wool  carded 
together,  the  silk  being  the  largest  percentage  and  of  course  the  com- 
ponent of  chief  value,  and  yet,  because  this  class  of  material  was  not 
provided  for  under  the  present  tariff  and  from  the  fact  of  the  presence 
of  wool  in  it,  the  Board  of  Appraisers  were  compelled  to  decide  that 
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the  highest  daty  was  payable,  i.  e.,  wool  daty,  40  per  cent,  even  thoagh 
the  yam  looks  like  silk.  Is  this  right t  Should  this  yarn  under  your 
proposed  new  tarifif  have  to  pay  the  wool  duty,  I  fear  it  will  stop  its 
being  nsed  here  altogether.  The  yarn  is  exclusively,  I  may  say,  made 
by  W.  HoUins  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham,  England.  I  wish  to  refer  the 
matter  to  you  for  consideration,  and  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  wait 
on  you  to  give  further  information. 

W.  M.  Crowe. 


THREE  WOOL-MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  WILLIAM  J.  McCAUSLAED,  OP 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  December  21, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  are  what  might  properly  be  called  three  distinct  processes  of 
manafacturing  wool.  The  first  is  the  original,  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  the  common  carding  and  mule  spinning;  the  next  improvement 
is  what  is  called  the  Bradford  system,  which  consists  in  combing  and 
spinning  by  Irame.  This  yarn  is  mostly  used  for  dress  goods.  When 
used  for  men's  woolen  clothes,  you  can  readily  distinguish  it  after  a  little 
wear  by  the  cloth  becoming  glossy.  The  kind  of  yarns  made  by  this 
process  can  not  be  used  for  hosiery  or  underwear,  even  with  what  are 
called  improved  spinning  frames  for  making  soft  twisted  yarns.  The 
next  and  last  is  what  is  called  the  French  and  German  systems.  This 
consists  in  using  combing  machines,  also  machines  for  manipulating  the 
fiber  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  wool  with  short  fiber  from 
that  with  Australian  long- wool  fiber,  or  mixing  both  together.  This 
wool  is  all  spun  on  mules,  and  enables  manufacturers  to  make  success- 
fully fine  grades  of  hosiery  and  underwear.  The  cloths  that  are  made  by 
this  process  never  get  glossy.  The  goods  are  very  fine.  This  process 
is  the  latest  and  undoubtedly  the  most  expensive.  It  is  what  is  used 
principally  by  the  great  manufacturing  concerns  of  Europe  for  fine 
goods.  This  process  would  enable  the  use  of  an  endless  amount  of 
American  wool  in  this  country,  but  unfortunately  out  of  4,000  woolen 
manufacturing  establishments  there  are  only  10  woolen  mills  in  this 
country  (Appendix  A )  which  have  this  process  in  oi>eration,  and  that  in  a 
small  way.  The  combined  mills  will  hardly  amount  to  50,000  spindles. 
There  is  one  concern  in  Belgium  which  has  double  the  amount  of  this 
kind  of  machinery  that  this  country  has.  A  protection  that  will  answer 
the  Bradford  or  the  original  system  simply  means  ruin  to  the  latest 
improved  methods.  We  can  see  any  time  we  desire  to  do  so  what  effect 
this  system  h^  had  on  all  the  best  grades  of  goods.  It  has  simply 
undermined  the  reputation  of  our  goods  made  by  the  old  processes  in 
use  here. 

Supposing  the  rail  manufacturers  continued  to  make  iron  rail^  after 
it  had  been  demonstrated  that  steel  was  superior,  the  iron  rail  makers 
would  simply  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Protective  tariflF  can  not 
Overcome  these  kinds  of  facts.  You  take  some  of  the  worsted  yarn 
spun  under  the  Bradford  system,  which  is  hard  twisted,  and  place  it 
under  the  sun's  hot  rays,  you  will  find  it  will  retain  the  heat  so  much 
more  than  the  soft  spun  yarn,  under  the  German  system,that  its  colors 
will  fade  twice  as  quickly.    The  fact  that  machinery  is  in  existence  for 
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manufacturing  wool  similar  to  that  grown  in  this  country  into  a  superior 
grade  of  goods  tban  what  is  generally  produced  here  ought  to  be  care- 
fully looked  into  for  the  benefit  of  both  woolgrowers  and  the  manufac- 
turing interests.  The  markets  are  all  made  and  established  for  goods 
made  by  the  French  and  German  system  by  Europe.  We  must  conform 
to  these  processes  if  we  wish  to  supply  the  demands.  I  think  you  will  find 
as  soon  as  the  manufacturing  interest  does  this,  the  importation  of  foreign 
wools  will  lessen  and  the  consumption  of  American  increase.  So  long 
as  the  manufacturing  interests  are  disposed  to  struggle  along  with  proc- 
esses that  have  been  abandoned  for  making  high  grades  of  goods, 
Europe  can  figure  upon  a  demand  for  all  this  kind  of  goods  we  are 
unable  to  supply.  The  great  number  of  worsted  mills  in  this  country 
using  the  Bradford  system  can  be  changed  without  any  enormous 
expense,  as  their  mills  are  filled  with  machinery  that  can  be  utilized. 

Appendix  A. 
List  of  mills  with  French  and  German  eyetems. 

Arlin^n  Mills,  Lawrence,  Maas.,  partly. 
'    Washington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  partly. 
■    Lower  Pacific  Mill,  partly. 

Providence  Worsted  Mill,  Providence,  partly. 

Fulton  Mills,  Fulton;  N.  Y.,  partly. 

Botany  Worsted  Mill,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Allegheny  Worsted  Mill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  all. 

Conshohocken  Worsted  Mill,  Conshohooken,  all. 

Atlantic  Delaine,  Providence,  partly. 

Geo.  Campbell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  partly. 
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THE  ITEWBURG,  IT.  T.,  WOOLEIT  MILLS  CITES  A  CASE  IN  HAHD. 

Newburg,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1897. 
Dbab  Sib:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  have  specific 
knowledge  of  the  undervaluation  of  goods  by  a  German  manufacturer 
under  the  present  existing  tariff.    The  knowledge  and  evidence  to  snp- 

g)rt  the  statement  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
leecker  street,  New  York  City. 

Briefly  stated,  the  writer  was  in  the  stores  of  our  New  York  agents 
in  New  York  City  soon  after  the  passage  of  Wilson  bill.  An  agent  of  a 
German  manufacturer  of  plushes  or  pile  fabrics,  supposing  the  writer  to 
be  a  member  of  the  firm,  oflered  for  sale  German  plushes  of  like  char- 
acter as  those  made  in  our  mill.  After  examining  his  samples  and  say- 
ii)g  that  we  used  such  goods  the  agent  handed  me  his  price  list.  At 
foot  of  this  price  list  was  written : 

For  purpose  of  United  States  customs  invoice,  20  per  cent  less  than  these  prices. 

I  bought  some  of  his  goods,  then  informed  the  customs  authorities. 
^©  goods  were  passed  and  delivered  to  us,  and  seized  in  our  place. 
We  were  told  that  the  penalty  and  advance  over  valuation  amounted  to 
oO  per  cent.  This  we  think  a  simple  but  very  strong  argument  for  spe- 
cific in  place  of  ad  valorem  duties. 

If  a  duty  is  placed  upon  wool,  we  think  at  least  an  equal  additional 
duty  should  be  placed  upon  plushes  or  pile  fabrics. 

Newburg  Woolen  Mills 
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SILK  BUTTONS. 

(Paragraph  300.) 

STATEMEBT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  H.  CHAPMAV,  PBESIDElTr  OF  THE 
WmiSTOir  AND  KinOHT  COMFANT,  EAST  HAMFTOIT,  MASS. 

Tuesday,  December  29 ^  1896. 

Mr.  Ghapman  said:  I  simply  want  to  make  the  statement  that  we 
desire  to  remain  in  the  silk  schedule  as  heretofore  and  in  the  wool 
schedule  as  heretofore,  providing  our  materials  come  in  under  the  10 
per  cent  duty  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  heretofore!  As  they  are  now, 
or  as  they  were  under  the  act  of  1890! 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  materials  have  been  under  l6  per  cent  for  many 
years. 

TheCHAraMAN.  I  know  that;  but  how  about  the  buttons  themselves! 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  are  satisfied  to  let  the  buttons  themselves  remain 
in  the  silk  schedule  and  take  such  as  the  silk  men  get  ou  their  classes 
of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  leave  that  to  the  future  then! 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion! 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  it  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  as  to  your  materials! 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes;  which  we  consider  a  raw  material.  They  are 
not  made  in  this  country  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Let  me  understand.  Your  industry  is  covered  by 
paragraph  315  of  Schedule  iN,  and  is  also  covered  by  paragraph  302, 
the  last  of  Schedule  L. 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  paragraph  300  in  Schedule  L. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  you  don't  want  any  change  in  N 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  then  in  K,  it  is  No.  286,  that  is  under  wool  and 
worsteds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Paragraph  300  is  webbings. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EjALZELL.  Do  you  want  a  change  in  Schedule  K,  paragraph  286! 

Mr.  Chapman.  No,  sir;  we  are  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  wool 
schedule. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  L,  300 — do  you  want  a  change  there! 

Mr.  Chapman.  No,  sir;  we  are  satisfied  to  remain  with  the  silk 
industry;  whatever  they  get  we  would  like  the  same. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  were  speaking  about  paragraph  286.  You  do 
not  speak  for  everything  included  in  that! 
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Mr.  Chapman.  We  refer  mainly  to  the  buttons.  The  other  things 
we  don't  have  anything  to  say  abont. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  don't  know  what  the  other  people  want! 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  they  will  be  satisfied,  but  1  only  speak  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Chapman  submitted  the  following  paper: 

COMMITTBR  ON  WAYS  AND  MkANS: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  oovered  bnttons,  and  as  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  principal  button  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  beg  leave  to  respect- 
fully call  your  attention  to  ]^ara^raph  300,  in  Schedule  L,  under  silk  and  silk  goods, 
in  tne  so-called  Wilson  tariff  biU,  wherein  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces, 
beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  cords,  and  tassels,  any  of  the  foregoing 
which  are  elastic  or  nonelastic,  buttons  and  ornaments  made  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  is  the  component  material  or  chief  value,  duty  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  also, 
to  paragraph  286,  in  Schedule  K,  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  wherein  but- 
tons or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms,  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  made 
of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  component 
material,  are  mentioned  at  50  per  cent  aa  valorem,  and  would  ask  that  such 
portion  of  the  schedule  above  referred  to  as  affects  buttons  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
said  schedules,  viz,  K  and  L,  providing  that  paragraph  315  of  Schedule  N,  sundries, 
wherein  button  forms,  lastiujy^,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  or  other  manufactures  of  cloth, 
woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape,  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  to  be 
fit  for  buttons  exclusively,  be  continued  at  the  same  duty  as  before,  namely,  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  has  been  the  rate  of  duty  on  these  goods,  namely, 
material  cut  for  buttons,  for  many  years.  At  one  time  they  were  on  the  free  list, 
but  for  man^  years  they  nave  been  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

The  material  cut  as  above  described  is  considered  by  manufacturers  of  bnttons  ai 
a  raw  material,  and,  in  the  qualities  and  grades  imported,  is  not  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  manufacture  of -buttons  is  one  of  the  smaller  industries  of  the  country,  but 
one  of  great  importance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  and  dependent  upon  it  for 
support.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  those  engaged  in  this 
industry,  and  the  consequent  support  of  thousands  of  people,  that  the  duty  be 
retained  in  the  schedules  aa  above  mentioned. 

The  undersigned  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  information  your  honorable 
committee  may  desire. 

Wm.  H.  Chapman, 
President  of  Willieton  4-  Knight  Co., 
Office,  640  Broadway f  New  York;  Factories,  Eaaihampton,  Man, 

A.  W.  Newkll, 
Vioe- President  of  Newell  Bros,  Mfg,  Company, 
Offloe,  487  Broadway,  New  York;  Factories,  Springfield,  Mom, 
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(Paragraph  301.) 
STATEHEHT  OF  HB.  JAMES  TALCOTT,  OF  ITEW  TOBK. 

Tuesday,  December  29, 1896. 

Mr.  Taloott  said:  I  represent  the  American  Hosiery  Oompany,  of 
Kew  Britain,  Conn.  I  merely  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning  upon 
the  subject  of  cotton  goods.  We  have  a  large  investment  also  in 
machinery  for  silk  hosiery  and  underwear.  At  the  present  it  is 
onprofitable.  We  want  protection  in  that  in  order  to  run  our  machin- 
ery. That  is  all  we  want.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
more. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  While  the  gentleman  is  up  I  would  like  to  have  go 
in  these  hearings,  in  connection  with  what  he  said  this  morning,  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  at  various  points  in  Europe  with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
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Mr.  Wlieeler  submitted  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  on  the  tariff  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  May  6, 1888: 

ll&e  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  in  hia  report  on  the  cotton-goodH  trade  of  the  world 
gives  an  extended  diflonssion  to  the  subject.  He  q notes. from  Consnl  Shaw,  who  then 
represented  onr  Government  at  Manchester.    I  read  from  page  95 : 

*'ln  commenting  on  the  strike  tben  imminent  in  Manchester,  Consnl  Shaw  says: 
'"The  plea  that  the  factory  operatives  in  Manchester  are  now  receiving  higher 
waf^es  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  work  than  American  operatives  is  urgently 
made  by  manafactnrers  here,  and  this,  together  with  the  increasing  financial  distress 
among  mill  owners,  is  gradually  allaying  the  discontent  amon^  operatives.' '' 

Mr.  Blaine  appears  to  have  appreciatea  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
obtaining  accurate  information  about  wages  in  England.    On  page  98  he  says: 

**  Owing  to  the  different  arrangements  of  the  English  and  American  tables  of  wageSi 
it  is  difficult  to  give  comparative  analyses  thereof  which  would  show  at  a  glance  the 
difference  in  wages  of  the  operatives  of  both  countries. 

''The  demand  for  labor  in  England  has  at  times  been  such  that  workmen  were 
indaced  to  leave  this  country  and  accept  employment  in  English  factories.  The 
American  consul  at  Bristol,  England,  presented  a  report  upon  this  subject,  and  states 
that  no  laborer  should  be  enticed  to  leave  the  United  States  to  make  his  home  in 
England,  and  that  those  who  have  been  induced  to  do  so  have  become  dissatisfied.'' 
In  the  report  he  says : 

<'A  nnmber  of  such  laborers,  and  also  some  mechanics,  have  during  the  last  two 
years  called  upon  this  consulate  for  help  to  get  back  to  the  United  States,  cursing 
the  day  when  they  left  America  for  Europe,  where  neither  milk  nor  honey  is  flowing. 
Compared  with  Europe  the  United  States  is  a  paradise  for  a  sober  and  faithful 
workingman." 

In  consequence  of  these  varying  reports,  the  State  Department,  with  the  aid  of 
American  consuls,  commenced  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject. Numerous  and  detailed  reports  were  received,  carefnlly  compared,  and  veri fied . 
Mr.  Blaine  presented  them  to  Congress  with  his  comments  and  recommendations.  In 
this  interesting  and  valuable  paper  Mr.  Blaine  gives  most  elaborate  tables,  showing 
the  actual  pay  given  to  operatives  in  cotton  muls  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  on  page  98  he  sums  up  in  these  words : 

''The  wages  of  spinners  and  weavers  in  Lancashire  and  in  Massachusetts,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  statements,  were  as  follows  per  week : 

« '  Spinners :  English,  $7.20  to  $8.40  (master  spinners  running  as  high  as  $12) ;  Ameri- 
can, $7.07  to  $10.30. 

''Weavers:  English,  $3.84  to  $8.64,  subject,  at  the  date  on  which  these  rates  were 
given,  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent;  American,  $4.82  to  $8.73. 

"  The  average  wages  of  employees  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  is  as  follows,  aocord- 
ine  to  the  official  returns:  Men,  $8.30;  women,  $5.62;  male  children,  $3.11;  female 
children,  $3.08.  According  to  Consul  Shaw's  report,  the  average  wages  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  Lancashire  mills  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  was  about  $8  per  week, 
subject  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent;  women, from  $3.40  to  $4.30,  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  i>er  cent. 

"  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  Lancashire  mills  are  66,  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  60 
per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  in  the  other  New  England  States,  where 
the  wages  are  generally  less  than  in  Massachusetts,  are  usually  66  to  69  per  week." 
An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  average  wa^es  paid  men  in  Massachu- 
setts cotton  mills  is  $8.30  per  week  for  60  hours'  work,  while  in  England  the  average 
wa^es  paid  to  men  in  cotton  factories  is  $8  per  week  for  56  hours'  work.  Therefore, 
according  to  this  official  report,  factory  hands  get  14  cents  and  a  fraction  per  hour 
in  Old  England,  and  for  the  same  work  in  protected  New  England  they  get  13  cents 
and  a  fraction  per  hour. 

In  the  same  report, pages  98  and  99,  Mr.  Blaine  uses  this  language: 
"  Undoubtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American  operatives 
are  more  than  ei^nalized  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer  hours 
of  labor.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  fact  in  practice,  as  it  seems  to  be  proved  from 
oiBcial  statistics,  it  would  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  establishment  of  our 
ability  to  compete  with  England  for  our  share  of  the  cotton-goods  trade  of  the 
world.'' 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  a  question  f  Owing  to  the  noise 
and  confusion  incident  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Chamber,  I  was  not  able  to 
ascertain  the  publication  of  Mr.  Blaine  from  which  the  gentleman  read. 

Mr.  Whrelrr.  I  read  from  a  document  called  the  Cotton  Goods  Trade  of  the 
World.    It  was  published  by  the  Department  of  State  and  is  dated  June  25, 1881. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Compiled  by  whomf 

Mr.  WmBKLBB.  Prepared  by  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine;  signed  by  him  as  Secretary  of 
Stote. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Waa  it  written  by  bimf 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  presame  Mr.  Blaino  writes  all  his  books  and  prepares  all  the  pub- 
lic docnmciits  to  which  he  puts  his  name.  I  believe  he  is  never  happier  than  when 
using  his  facile  pen. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  I  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  this  publication  wiu 
simply  compiled  by  subordinates  under  Mr.  Blaine's  direction,  or  was  a  woric  of  his 
own. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  is  si^ed  by  him;  and  the  fluent,  elegant  language,  clearly 
■hows  it  was  written  by  him. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Bir.  Blaine  is  generally  able  to  express  himself  with  force  and 
elegance. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  He  has,  in  this  case,  expressed  himself  with  great  force  and  great 
truth.  This  doonmenti  which  Mr.  Blaine  put  before  the  country,  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  foresight  of  that  profound  politician. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  anpreciation  of  Mr.  Blaine. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  tne  same  report,  backed  by  elaborate  statistics,  Mr.  Blaine  esti- 
mates that  the  British  mills  consume  1,220,000,000  pounds  annnally ;  and  that  in  1880 
American  mills  consumed  724,800,000  pounds. 

He  estimates  the  output  of  piece  goods  that  year  in  British  mills  at  5,439,645,000 
yards,  and  the  output  of  piece  goods  in  American  mills  at  2,131,580,000  yards.  He 
estimates  that  the  British  mills  employed  500,000  operatives,  while  the  mills  of  the 
United  States  only  employed  181,000  operatives.  And  he  puts  the  number  of  spindles 
in  the  United  States  at  10,920,000,  and  the  number  in  Great  Britain  at  40,000,000. 

Mr.  Blaine  then  gives  the  relative  value  of  the  English  and  American  cotton  mann- 
factures,  and  makes  this  gratifying  assertion : 

'^From  these  returns  it  is  seen  that  every  American  spindle  consumes  66  pounds 
of  raw  cotton,  while  each  British  spindle  consumes  only  32  pounds,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  American  consumption  per  spindle. 

''It  thus  appears  that  each  American  operative  works  up  as  much  raw  material  as 
two  British  operatives,  turns  out  nearly  $1.50  worth  of  manufactures  to  the  British 
operative's  $1  worth,  and  even  in  piece  goods,  where  the  superior  quality  and  weight 
oi  the  American  goods  are  so  marked,  tne  Ajnerioan  operative  turned  out  2.75  yards 
to  2.50  yards  by  tne  British  operative.'' 

I  have  also  before  me,  volume  25,  Miscellaneous  Documents,  Fortv-seventh  Con- 
gress, which  contains  a  report  from  Mr.  Frelinghuysen^  President  Arthur's  Secre- 
tary of  State.  On  pages  43  and  44  are  some  tables  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
for  weaving  printing  oloth  in  some  of  the  principal  districts  of  England  and  America. 

The  report  thus  refers  to  them : 

''As  one  of  the  latest  and  fullest  comparisons  between  English  and  American 
manufactures,  I  believe  the  following  tables  and  remarks  from  his  pen  will  be  foand 
reliable." 

I  present  these  tables  without  any  comment,  except  that  they  go  far  to  refute  the 
many  erroneous  impressions  that  have  been  created  regarding  English  and  American 
factory  labor. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  weaving  printing  oloth  in  some  of  the 
principal  districts  in  England  and  America. 

BKGLAND. 


Description  of  oloth. 

Ashton- 
ander> 
Lyne. 

Blaok. 
bum. 

Stock- 
port. 

Hyde. 

ATWSgt. 

28.iiioh.  56.reed,  14  picks  (60  by  W),  58  yarcU 

28-innh.  60reed,  16 picks  (64 by  64),  68 yards 

OmU. 
24.68 
27.70 

Cents. 
25.04 
29.06 

25.04 
29.48 

Genu. 
25.28 
29.30 

28.88 

AMERICA. 


Description  of  eloth. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Provi. 
dence. 

Fall 
River. 

Lowell. 

Areragfc 

28-lnch,  56.reed,  14  picks  (00  by  66),  68  yards  .... 
28-Snch,  OO-reed,  16  picks  (64  by  64),  68  yards .... 

Cents. 
16.83 
Unknown. 

Cents. 
17.26 
22.30 

Genu. 
19.06 
23.20 

Cents. 
19.96 
23.20 

CenU. 
18.60 
22.90 
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Summary  of  ooBt  of  manufacturing  printing  cloth. 
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PlAOM. 


PaURiTer.... 

Irf>well 

Khod»  IsUnd 
Peimsylvaiii* 
"PnglftP**  ..... 


WftRW. 


OfntM. 
0.907 
0.882 
0.422 
0.44 
e.9024 


Sandry 
expenses. 


Cents, 
3.111 
2.723 
1.834 
5.04 
2.0256 


Rent,  in- 
terest, 
and  de- 
preoia> 
tion. 


OentM. 

i.1183 
i.1183 
8.7437 
4.1183 
2.672 


Total. 


Oent». 
14. 13(8 
18.7283 
11.9997 
15.5988 
12.16 


The  report  goes  on  and  says : 

'*  Yoar  readers  will  gather  from  the  dgnres  gathered  in  the  foregoing  table  of  costs 
that  in  the  matter  of  wages  America  is  as  cheap  as  England.'' 

.  I  will  now  qaote  from  another  distingnished  Republican  Secretary  of  State.  Or 
May  17, 1879,  Hon.  William  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  transmitted  to  the  Forty-sixth 
Congress  a  report  npon  labor  statistics,  giving  rates  of  wages,  covering,  as  he  says — 
I  read  from  page  1 — 

'*  The  labor  question  in  all  its  aspects  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  German v, 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  (which, 
witn  the  United  States,  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  world  of  educated  and  progress- 
ive labor)." 

After  giving  numerons  and  most  elaborate  reports  and  various  kinds  of  evidence, 
Mr.  P^varts  says,  page  35,  paragraph  1 : 

"The  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  roughly  estimated,  are  more  than  twice 
those  in  Bel^um;  three  times  those  in  Den  mane.  France,  and  Germany;  once  and 
a  half  those  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  more  tnan  three  times  those  in  Italy  and 
Spain." 

Bat  another  important  and  gratifying  point  is  brought  forward  by  Secretary 
E  varts.    I  read  from  page  36,  paragraph  9 : 

*'That  the  average  American  workman  performs  from  one  and  one-half  to  twice  as 
mach  work  in  a  given  time  as  the  average  European  workmen.  This  is  so  important 
a  point  in  connection  with  curability  to  compete  with  the  cheap -labor  manumctures 
of  Bnrope,  and  it  seems  on  first  thouj^ht  so  strange,  that  I  will  trouble  you  with 
•omewhat  lengthy  quotations  friim  the  reports  in  sujpport  thereof." 

Mr.  E  varts  quotes  a  number  of  authorities  to  sustain  this  statement,  and  then  says : 

**  For  the  first  time  our  manufacturers  are  now  assuming  international  proportions. 
At  a  time  of  universal  depression  we  have  met  those  nations  which  held  a  monopoly 
of  the  world's  markets,  met  them  in  their  strongholds,  and  established  the  fact  that 
American  manufactures  are  second  to  the  manufactures  of  no  other  nation,  and  that 
with  a  proper  and  patriotic  understanding  between  capitalist  and  laborer  we  can 
command  a  fair  share  of  the  buying  world's  patronage,  and  command  that  patronage 
with  larger  profits  to  the  capitalist  and  higher  wages  to  the  laborer  than  can  be 
made  or  paid  in  any  other  country." 

Mr.  Evarts  then  sneaks  of  the  superior  individuality  and  inventive  genins  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  says,  page  37 : 

*'One  workman  in  the  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extracts, 
doee  as  much  work  as  two  workmen  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  even  the 
immigrant  from  Europe  attains  this  progressive  spirit  by  a  few  years'  association 
with  American  workmen." 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  this  important  and  well-known  fact,  that  immi- 
grants under  the  influence  of  our  free  institutions  soon  become  Americanized,^  become 
mibned  with  onr  progressive  spirit,  do  twice  as  much  work  as  they  did  in  their  native 
land,  and  thus  rapidly  acquire  competence.  The  difference  between  the  American 
workman  and  the  foreign  peasant  is  then  expressed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  in 
this  terse  language : 

"  We  have  no  oppressed  and  stupid  peasantry,  little  more  intelligent  than  the  tools 
they  handle.    All  are  self-thinking,  self-acting,  and  self-supporting." 

The  Ghaibman.  I  will  pass  also  to  the  stenographer  the  official  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  to  the  wages  in  this  country  and  the 
wages  in  Europe. 
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WAGES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA. 
General  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  all  employeee  in  188S. 


IndoAtries. 


MuBacbasetts. 


a. 
at 
lis 


Great  Britain. 


II 


2 

Ca 


DoTMiHe  and  ptnonal  oJUe, 
1.  Domefltio  Borvioe 


Trade  and  transportati&n. 
2.  Carrien  on  roadft , 


Agricuiture, 


3.  Acrionltore. 


FiOteriee. 


4.  Fiahories.. 


$8.03 
12.44 

u.e7 


Minee. 


6.  Mining 

Manufcietures  and  meehanical  indtutrUi, 


6.  Agrlcultnral  Implemento 

7.  Armfi  and  ammunition 

8.  Artificial  te^th  and  dent«l work 

0.  Artinans'  tooln 

10.  Awningsand  tents 

11.  Bagii  and  bagging •••••■ 

12.  Bookbinderiea 

13.  Boots  and  ahoes 

14.  Boxes 

15.  Brick 

16.  Brooms  and  bnisbes 

17.  BuUding  trades 

18.  Banal  casen,  canketA,  cofBns,  etc 

19.  Buttons  and  dress  trimmings 

20.  Carpetings 

21.  Carriages  and  wagons 

22.  Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster 

23.  Charcoal 

24.  Chemical  preparations 

25   Clocks  andwatcbes 

28.  Clotbing 

27.  Concrete  walks,  pavins;,  etc 

28.  C(X)kiug,  lighting,  and  boating  apparatus 
20.  Cordage  and  twme 

80.  Corks 

81.  Cotton  goods 

82.  Cotton  and  woolen  textiles 

83.  Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  eto 

84.  Drugs  and  medicines 

86.  Dyebig  and  flnisbing  textiles 

36.  Dyestuffs 

87.  Earthen  and  stone  ware 

38.  Electroplating 

89.  Emery  and  saud  paper,  cloth,  eto 

40.  Fancy  art  iclos 

41.  Fertilieers 

42.  Fireworks  and  matches 

43.  Flax,  linon,  hemp,  and  jute  goods 

44.  Foo<l  preparations 

45.  Furniture 

46.  (ias  works 

47.  Glass 

48.  Glue,  isinglass,  oml  starch 

49.  Hair  work 

50.  Hose:  Rubber,  linon,  etc 

61.  Hosiery 

52.  Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste 

53.  Irory,  bone,  and  horn  goods 

54.  Jewelry  burnishing  and  lapidary  work . 

55.  Leather 

56.  Liquors  and  beyeragea 


S  I 

1  I 


U.42 

13.62 

12.65 

10.32 

13.60 

5.16 

10.66 

10.34 

8.80 

8.50 

8.42 

12.54 

13.84 

6.93 

7.76 

12.48 

8.46 

9.71 

8.78 

12.09 

0.23 

18.83 

10.22 

7.73 

7.14 

7.14 

7.00 

10.10 

0.53 

7.56 

0.65 

11.14 

10.01 

10.30 

6.23 

10.04 

7.26 

6.00 

10.66 

10.99 

15.06 

10.84 

9.91 

6.67 

8.85 

7.49 

10.50 

8.46 

13.73 

10.44 

8. 76 


Percent. 


PereenL 


10L6 


92.26 


88.6 
98.5 


6.14 


8.85 
6.86 


111 


4.88 


111 
86.4 
71.5 
77.7 
88.7 


4.00 
4.72 
6.01 
5.30 
6.61 


03.6 


4.11 
6.45 


74.6 
60 


7.44 
6.46 


55.2 


4.60 


00 

122.5 
38.1 

117.6 
65.7 


8.01 
4.79 
7.96 
6.92 
6.54 


64.6 


4.55 


83.5  j 


6.69  I 


SILK  HOSIEBT. 
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General  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  all  employeee  in  ISSS—ConHan^ 


lodastriea. 


Manufactures  and  meehaniedl  indiutriM— 
Con  tinned. 

67. 

58. 
S0. 


Llqnara:  Hidt and dUtiUed 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery . . .'. , 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

61.  Mixed  t«xtilee 

83.  Models  and  patterns 

63.  Mnsical  instruments  and  materials 

64.  Oils  and  lUaminating  fluids 

66.  Paints,  colors,  and  chemicals 

66.  Paper , 

67.  Perfumes  and  toilet  preparations. . 
*"  Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressings 


60. 

70.     ^      „ 

71.  Printini,  dye&g,  bleacEing,  and  finish- 


T2. 
73. 
74. 
76. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
19. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
88. 


Printing  and  publishing 

^rintine,  dyeing,  bleaching,  i 
ing  cotton  textiles . 


Railroad  ooDstmction 

Robber  and  elastic  goods  . 
Salt. 


Sdentiflc  infitmments  and  appliances  . . 

Seed  crushing 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Sporting  goods 

Straw  ii^oods 

TrIIow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease  .... 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  valises 

Whips 

Wooflen  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Worstea  goods 


90.  Laborers. 


Laboreri. 


Massachusetts. 


II 


$11. 

7. 
10. 
11. 

7. 
18. 
13. 
10. 
II. 

8. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
11. 

9. 
11. 

8. 

2. 
IL 


15.59 


6. 
12. 

8. 
10. 
10. 

7. 
12. 
10. 
10. 

6. 

6. 


^i 


Percent. 
91.3 


51. 

64.6 

17.5 


90.5 
109.4 


115.5 
94.9 


99.1 


131.6 


40.1 


"79.1 
134 


11.57 


168.5 
40.9 
82.1 


Qreat  Britain. 


It 

I! 


S  . 

Bl 

t 


Per  cent. 


$6.24  < 


6.73 
6.90 
6.04 


6.22 
4.13  [ 


5.42 
6.10 
'i."32 


6.17 
6.73 


8.58 


6.74 
4.50 


3.87 
4.79 
3.75 


SUMMARY. 

Demestle  and  personal  office 

1 

1 
6 

1 

$3.08 

12.44 

6.50 

1L67 

Trade  and  transportation 

A nicultnre  .-..'. 

191.6 

1 

$2.26 

Fisheries 

Mines 

2 
*2.68 

5.14 
6.67 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  indasdrios. .. 

*3.80 
3 

9.81 
11.57 

73 

Laborers 

All  industries ; 

*3.70 

9.77 

76.4 

•2.62 

5.67 

.......... 

*  Average. 

From  the  preceding  table  we  secure  onr  first  grand  compariscm  and  result. 

In  the  90  industries  considered,  from  1860  to  1883,  the  general  average  weekly  wage 
was  75.40  per  cent  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 

If  we  examine  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  by  themselves,  84  in 
Massachusetts  and  35  in  Great  Britain,  we  find,  in  these  industries,  that  the  general 
average  weekly  wage,  from  1860  to  1883,  was  73.02  per  cent  higher  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  Great  Britain.  If  we  confine  our  comparison  to  the  37  industries  which  sup- 
ply an  exact  comparison — ^that  is,  an  average  figure  in  both  countries  for  the  same 
industry — we  discover  that  the  general  average  weekly  wage  in  these  37  industries  in 
Massachusetts,  from  1860  to  1883,  was  $10.17,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  was  $5.57,  or, 
the  general  average  weekly  wa^e  was  82.59  per  cent  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in 
Great  Britain.  A  further  examination  of  these  37  fully  comparative  industries  shows 
that  in  8  the  percentage  in  favor  ot  Massachusetts  was  less  than  60,  in  7  from  60  to  80, 
in  11  from  80  to  100,  and  in  11  over  100  per  cent,  reaching  as  high  as  191.6  per  cent. 
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Mr.  BussELL.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Talcott's  letter,  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  secretary  of  the  American  Hosiery  Company  which  deals 
largely  with  the  question  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  underwear  and 
hosiery,  which  I  would  like  to  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bussell  submitted  the  letter,  as  follows: 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  U,  1896. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Russell, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Dimock,  of  the  Nonatnck  Silk  Company,  has  requested  ns  to  give 
you  our  views  relative  to  the  tariff  on  silk  underwear  and  hosiery. 

The  knitting  of  fashioned  silk  underwear,  where  the  shape  is  formed  as  the  knit- 
ting proceeds,  is  necessarily  a  slow  and  expensive  process  as  compared  with  ordinary 
weaving,  and  it  requires  very  costly  niachinerv  and  skilled  labor.  Furthermore, 
when  the  garments  come  from  the  knitting  machines,  the  selvages  have  to  be  joined 
or  ''seamed,'^  and  on  silk  ^oods  this  is  a  hand  process  involving  much  labor.  After 
the  ^'seaming''  and  pressing,  the  *' finishing''  or  ''making  up ''^remains  to  be  done, 
which  also  involves  a  grCkt  deal  of  labor,  lor  eoods  of  this  class  require  the  same 
care  that  a  tailor  would  bestow  on  a  suit  of  clothes.  There  are  also  the  facings, 
pearl  buttons,  braids,  and  other  trimmings  to  be  applied,  which  all  tend  to  incFease 
ttie  cost.  Then,  also,  the  ''packing''  and  preparing  for  the  market  involves  a  large 
expense  as  compared  with  ordinary  woven  fabrics,  or  piece  goods,  as  the  underwear 
is  all  put  up  two-twelfths  dozen  in  a  box,  which,  with  the  stamping,  labeling,  etc., 
make  the  charges  for  this  department  quite  large.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in 
no  other  branch  is  the  proportion  of  hand  labor  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  so  large  » 
in  the  manufacture  of  fashioned  underwear  and  hosiery. 

Under  the  MoKinley  tariff  we  had  a  protection  of  60  per  cent,  and  did  fairly  well, 
and  were  able  to  produce  goods  which  were  admitted  by  competent  judges  to  be 
fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  finest  imported  goods.  Under  the  present  duty  of 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  our  business  has  fallen  off,  and  we  can  do  very  little. 

We  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  details,  but.  as  already  intimated,  this  branch 
of  silk  industry  is  quite  different  from  the  manufacture  of  piece  goods,  ribbons,  or 
other  woven  fabrics,  in  that  the  goods  have  to  be  "made  up'' in  garments,  ready  for 
the  wearer,  under  similar  conditions  that  would  exist  if  ordinary  dress  goods,  vel- 
vets, etc.,  were  to  be  "made  up''  in  costumes  to  compete  with  imported  goods.  ^Ve 
are  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  a  schedule  of  duties  that  will  meet  all  these 
various  conditions.  We  do  not  advocate  any  excessive  duties.  All  that  we  wish  ia 
a  fair  protection,  and  we  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  60  per  cent  duty  be 
restored;  in  fact  the  business  requires  that  extra  10  per  cent  to  enable  Americao 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods  to  hold  their  own  against  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe. 

.American  Hosiery  Co. 
E.  H.  Davison,  Secretary* 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  BILTEV,  BEFBESEimBrO  THE  PHniAIEIr 
FEIA  KNITTHrO  MILLS,  OF  FHILADELFEIA,  FA. 

Tuesday,  December  J29, 1896, 
Mr.  BiLTEir  said:  We  are  manafacturers  of  silk  hosiery,  having 
quite  an  extensive  plant,  and  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  put  our  duty 
back  again  to  what  it  was  in  the  McKinley  bill,  which  was  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  This  ig  a  luxury,  and  something  that  everybody  does  not  use. 
It  affects  hardly  anybody  in  this  country,  because  there  are  only  two  or 
three  manufacturers  of  it.  The  American  Hosiery  Company,  I  believe, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  manufacture  silk  hosiery.  It  is  merely  asking  for 
an  amount  to  be  put  back  to  sustain  a  struggling  industry  that  reaJlf 
needs  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  60  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1890.    That 
covers  laces  and  articles  made  of  lace,  embroidered  by  hand  or  machin- 
ery, handkerchiefs  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
including  knit  goods! 
Mr.  BiLYBU.  That  is  the  article;  yes  sir.    Schedule  L,  Paragraph 301. 
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KIOT  SPUN  SILK  UNDERWEAB. 

(Paragraph  SOI.) 

Florrnce,  Mass.,  December  £6, 1896. 
Hon.  Charlks  A.  Eussbll,  WasMngUmj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  inqniries  as  to  a  fair  rate  of  duty  on  snoh  goods  as  we  mana- 
factare,  I  am  fortunate  in  having  fhll  details  of  the  cost  of  knit  spun  silk  underwear, 
aa  given  me  by  our  manager  last  July.  The  details  cover  the  cost  of  ladies',  gents', 
and  infants'  shirts,  vests,  and  drawers,  and  show  that  each  pound  of  spun  silk  yam 
put  into  garments  cost  $7.02,  of  which  $4.66  was  labor  account  in  the  knitting  depart- 
ment and  $2.36  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  spun  silk  yam,  thus  we  have  66.38  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cost  in  the  knitting  department,  labor  account. 

Now,  as  regards  the  cost  of  such  goods  in  Europe.  I  will  take  a  conservative  view 
and  assume  ^at  the  labor  account  in  knitting  and  making  up  garments  in  Europe  is 
50  per  cent  less  and  the  cost  of  spun  silk  25  per  cent  less  than  in  this  country,  thus 
saving  one-half  of  $4.66  in  labor,  $2.33;  saving  one-fourth  of  cost  of  yarn,  $2.36,  $1.77; 
and  we  have  cost  of  1  pound  of  knit  underwear  in  Europe,  $4.10;  add,  say,  60  per  cent 
duty,  $2.46,  and  we  have  $6.56,  and  we  are  still  46  cents  a  pound  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger. 

The  trouble  with  knit  goods  is  that,  unlike  woven  fabrics^  such  goods  are  made 
into  garments  instead  of  being  sold  in  bulk.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  will  enable  us  to  start  up  our  idle  knit- 
ting machines,  notwithstanding  onr  superior  facilities  for  marketing  goods  through 
OUT  various  stores  in  the  leading  cities  oast  and  west. 

I  am  not  able  to  formolate  a  plan  for  specific  duties  on  knit  goods  that  would  be 
practical. 

Ira  Dimock,  President  Nonotuck  Silk  Co, 

RECLASSIFICATION  RECOMMENDED. 

(Paragraph  302.) 

Nbw  York,  December  $9,  1896. 

COMMTITSE  ON  WaTS  AND  MkaNS: 

We  are  in  favor  of  any  reasonable  duty,  but  this  duty  as  honestly  collected  as 
possible.  Therefore  we  favor  a  partly  specific  duty  and  high  penalties  for  any 
iraud.  As  it  now  is,  silk  and'  silk  mixed  goods  are  mostly  imported  by  so-called 
commission  houses  and  sold  for  a  certain  commission,  which  leaves  all  responsibility 
ss  to  the  correctness  of  invoices  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  This  practice  has 
resulted  in  nndervaluations  in  this  branch  alone  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  has 
debarred  in  a  great  many  cases  would-be  purchasers  of  goods  in  the  foreign  markets 
irom  doing  so.  We  therefore  suggest  that  Schedule  L,  silk  and  silk  goods,  para- 
graph 302,  be  changed  as  below : 

Schedule  I,  silks  and  silk  ^oods,  paragraph  302,  should  be  changed  as  foUows: 

302.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  (a)  if  made  of  raw  silk  warp  and  single 
cotton  filling,  5  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  (h)  if  made  of  raw 
Bilk  warp  and  doubled  cotton  filling  or  doubled  silk  warp  and  single  cotton  fi  lling, 
7i  cents  per  square  yard  and  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (o)  if  made  of  organzine  or 
doubled  silk  warp  and  doubled  cotton  filling,  10  cents  per  square  yard  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  (d)  if  made  of  all  silk,  10  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent 
"^d  valorem. 

(a)  Would  realize,  on  an  average  price  of  20  cents  per  square  yard,  45  per  cent. 

{h)  Would  realize,  on  an  average  price  of  30  cents  per  square  yard,  47^  per  cent. 

{c)  Would  realize,  on  an  average  price  of  40  cents  per  square  yard,  50  per  cent. 

The  chances  also  on  all  silk  gooas  for  undervaluations  would  be  greatly  reduced 
snd  60  per  cent  surely  collected. 

BiSTRR  &  SCHMITT. 

Importers  and  Commiaeion  Merchants,  100-lOg  Grand  streetf  New  York, 
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importer,  under  ad  valorem  duties,  must  have  collusion  with  a  man  ou 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  who  is  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Under  specific  duties,  assisted  by  the  use  of  the  yardstick  or 
the  use  of  scales,  they  must  have  collusion  with  a  Government  employee, 
both  he  and  the  Government  employee  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  you  know  far  better  than  I  how  few  cases  there 
have  been  where  punishment  has  followed  undervaluation  when  proven. 

I  realize  from  what  bas  been  said  and  from  the  Attorney- General's 
decision  that  the  stumbling-block  is  the  proof  that  is  lacking  of  intent 
to  commit  fraud;  and  yet  I  dare  say  that  if  I  should  continuously  pass 
a  counterfeit  coin  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  my  intent  to 
commit  fraud.  I  simply  ask  that  these  gentlemen  whose  invoices  are 
constantly  being  advanced  shall  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion, 
and  the  fact  that  their  goods  are  being  advanced  fi*om  10  to  15,  25,  50, 
60,  70,  or  100  per  cent  shall  not  entitle  them  to  the  same  consideration 
as  is  given  those  gentlemen  whose  names  never  appear  before  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  excepting  on  the  question  of  classification. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  put  to  me,  bat  have  no 
further  statement  to  make  except  to  once  again  impress  upon  you,  in 
the  name  of  150  manufacturers,  importers,  jobbers,  and  retail  dealers 
of  this  country,  that  you  will,  in  formulating  a  tartff,  realize  that  if  you 
can  establish  specific  duties  you  are  taking  a  very  f^r  step  in  advance. 

The  Ohaisman.  You  speak  of  having  made  investigations  in  Europe 
as  a  representative  of  your  association.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  tarifiis 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are  almost  exclusively  specific 
in  their  dutiest 

Mr.  HovET.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  that 
there  are  two  nations  in  the  world  still  clinging  to  ad  valorem  duties; 
one  is  the  great  United  States  and  the  other  is  Turkey.    [Laughter.] 

The  Ohatbman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  in  a  tariff  almost  exclu* 
lively  ad  valorem,  particularly  addressing  yourself  to  the  t.extile  sched- 
ule, for  any  administration  to  prevent  undervaluation  to  any  very  great 
measure  t     * 

Mr.  HovBY.  Absolutely  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  spoke  of  rates  being  advanced  10  or  100  per 
cent.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  kinds  of  goods  in  Europe  are  sold  at 
least  10  or  15  per  cent  less  to  be  exported  to  America  than  the  price 
at  which  they  sell  in  Europe  t 

Mr.  Ho  VET.  I  suppose  it  so  happens,  as  it  happens  in  this  country. 
A  man  in  New  York  will  sell  ^goods  perhaps  5  or  10  per  cent  less  to 
Boston  than  to  Chicago  if  he  has  already  sold  to  Chicago  and  established 
his  market  price  there. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  And  is  it  not  true  that  where  the  movements  are 
made  to  raise  the  invoices  it  develops  many  times  that  the  goods  were 
actually  bought  at  the  price  invoiced  in  Europe t 

Mr.  Hove  Y.  I  don't  think  so.  Most  of  our  trouble  comes  from  goods 
consigned  not  to  the  party  who  actually  receives  them,  but  to  the  stool 
pigeon  I  have  already  referred  to. 

The  Ohatbman.  The  invoiced  price  should  show  the  value  of  goods 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country,  not  what  they  may  have  been 
bought  for  in  some  special  case.  The  trouble  is  in  the  great  variety  of 
goods,  particularly  textiles.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  market 
value  is. 

Mr.  HovEY.  Very  difficult  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  recollect  particularly  the  article  of  varnish  about 
ten  years  ago.    Proof  was  very  positive  they  sold  it  in  Europe  to  go 
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to  America  at  a  less  price  than  it  was  sold  to  be  used  in  England,  and 
yet  the  Government  raised  it  to  the  average  price  in  England. 

Mr.  HovEY.  1  have  no  doubt  that  obtains  at  times.  It  must  neces- 
sarily obtain. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  one  word  more — I  dealt  on  this  point  at 
some  length  the  last  time  I  appeared  before  your  honorable  commit- 
tee— ^that  so  long  as  a  stool  pigeon,  a  man  who  has  no  interest  whatso- 
ever in  the  merchandise  which  he  enters  at  the  ^'ew  York  custom-house, 
is  permitted  to  stand  as  the  bona  fide  importer  of  these  goods,  so  long 
will  the  United  States  Government  have  trouble  in  collecting  its  duties; 
and  I  ask  any  gentleman  here  what  reason,  other  than  a  dishonest  one, 
can  suggest  to  a  merchant  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, or  Chicago  the  putting  out  of  his  hands,  temporarily  you  may  say, 
bnt  even  for  a  second  of  time,  the  right,  title,  and  interest  to  his  mer- 
chandise, which  he  has  paid  for  and  which  he  owns;  and  yet  the  rec- 
ords of  the  New  York  customhouse  will  show  that  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  are  daily  being  imported  into  New  York  for  John  Jones,  who  is 
the  real  owner  of  the  goods,  by  Charles  Smith,  who  has  no  interest  in 
the  goods  whatsoever. 

When  I  brought  that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  I  was  told  that  it  could  not  be  stopped.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
not  being  a  lawyer,  to  combat  that  opinion.  I  simply  say  this:  That 
when  I  was  an  imx>orter  of  merchandise  from  Calcutta  and  China*and 
Japan  of  goods  which  arrived  in  this  country,  via  San  Francisco,  I  fur- 
nished the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  power  of  attorney  by  which  and 
under  which  they  made  entry  of  my  merchandise  in  my  name,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  that  same  rule  should  not  obtain  on  merchandise  coming 
over  the  border — either  our  northern  border  through  Canada  or  south- 
ern border  through  Mexico^ — or  certainly  through  the  jwrt  of  New  York ; 
and  yet  the  name  of  the  bona  fide  importer  is  disclosed  when  the 
importation  is  known  and  the  entry  is  made.  The  result  is  that  in 
many  instances,  as  you  will  find  by  investigation,  the  man  who  is 
responsible  to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  payment  of  those 
duties  is  not  on  record  as  having  sworn  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  other  invoice.  The  stool  pigeon  can  do  that  and  not  put 
himself  open  to  a  charge  of  perjury. 

The  Chairman.  Your  experience  has  brought  you  into  dose  connec- 
tion with  the^manufacturers  of  textiles  t 

Mr.  HovBY.  Entirely  so. 

The  Chatbman.  What  is  your  experience  in  reference  to  the  extent 
of  the  undervaluation  of  textiles?  Take,  for  example,  the  woolen  sched- 
ule, which  is  largely  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  HovEY.  I  think  it  is  very  large. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  what  you  would  judge 
to  be  the  average  undervaluation  t 

Mr.  HovBY.  I  could  not  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  silks  I  believe 
I  am  on  record  before  this  committee  as  having  expressed  an  opinion — 
which  I  said  was  rather  a  tentative  one — that  the  duty  was  40  per  cent, 
and  that  I  didn't  think  we  collected  over  35  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  The  duty  under  the  present  law  on  wools,  except  a 
small  body  of  the  cheaper  goods,  is  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  HovBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Government  gets  much  over  36  per  cent  of  the  real  valuation  of  those 
goods t 

Mr.  HovEY.  I  don't  think  it  does.    At  the  same  time  I  desire  to  be 
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placed  on  record  as  saying  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  name  any  percent- 
age. The  records  of  the  boards  of  general  appraisers  will  prove  my 
point.  I  do  not  go,  and  need  not  go,  l^yond  the  records  of  the  Treasorj 
Depai^tment  to  prove  my  point. 


UNDERVALUATION  AND  ORIENTAL  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Nbwburqh,  N.  Y.,  December  g8, 18%. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  most  eameatly  reoommend  a  speoifio  duty  on  silk  ^oodsi  whether  the  same  be 
made  from  nil-worm  silk  or  part  silk  or  any  substitute  for  silk.  Ad  valorem  dntie« 
open  the  gates  for  nndervaluations  and  has  been  the  curse  of  the  present  tariff.  A 
specific  duty  enables  the  custom-house  officers  to  determine  the  amonnt  of  duty  to 
be  paid  at  the  port  of  entry  by  simply  getting  at  the  weight  of  the  goods. 

Ibo  labor  on  silk  goods  costs  in  Japan  about  25  cents  per  pound.  In  this  coautrr 
it  costs  about  $5.25  per  pound.  Labor  that  costs  here  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day  can 
be  obtained  in  Japan  from  5  to  8  cents  per  day.  The  Japanese,  in  addition  to  the 
cheap  labor,  have  the  most  improved  machinery  to  work  with.  Within  the  past  few 
vears  they  have  ruined  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  any  class  of  ^oods  tbey 
nave  taken  hold  of.  I  refer  you  to  Robert  Porter,  ex-Superintendent  of  United  States 
Census,  who  has  recently  been  in  Japan,  to  confirm  what  I  say  in  this  regard.  I  also 
refer  yon  to  Vice- President-elect  Hobart,  who  is  familiar  with  theefi^ects  of  Japanese 
competition  on  the  silk  industry  of  this  country.  Silk  goods  shonld  pay  a  duty  of 
at  least  $5.25  per  pound.  I  repeal;  that  this  duty  should  be  laid  on  all  goods  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  silk  or  any  silk  substitutes. 

I  think  that  raw  silk,  as  well  as  spun  silk,  should  be  admitted  free.  Raw  silk  is 
now  and  has  been  free  for  many  years,  as  it  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country. 
Spun  silk  has  been  paying  a  duty  of  about  30  per  cent,  and  is  only  produced  here  to 
a  very  limited  extent. 

Saxont  Manufacturing  Co. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER. 

(Paragraphs  303  and  306.) 

BTATEKEHT   07   JOHH    V0BBI8,    BUSIHESS    KAVAGEB   OF   THE 
SEW  TOBK  WOBU). 

Thubsday,  Demnber  31y  1896. 

Mr.  NoBRis  said:  I  am  bnsiness  manager  of  the  New  York  Worlds 
I  speak  only  for  one  newspaper^  although  I  think  I  express  the  views 
of  nearly  every  newspaper  published  in  the  United  States.  I  speak  as 
the  consumer  of  one-thirteenth  of  all  the  news  paper  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  World  uses  about  110  tons  of  paper  on  every 
mill  working  day,  and  the  total  product  of  the  country  is  about  1,400 
to  1,500  tons  a  day.  I  do  not  appear  before  the  committee  to  present 
any  request,  either  for  the  newspaper  or  for  publishers  generally;  but 
I  felt  that  it  was  due  to  this  committee  that  someone  should  come  here 
to  advise  it  fwrnally  of  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  have  perfected  their  arrangements  for  a  combination 
by  which  every  newspaper  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  central  selling 
ag^cy  and  by  which  the  price  of  news  paper  shall  be  raised,  and  by 
which  these  gentlemen  shall  derive  an  additional  profit  of  from  95,000,000 
to  $6,000,000  a  year  out  of  their  investment,  and  thereby  tax  knowledge 
and  diminish  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  newspaper  press  and 
book-printuig  resources  of  the  United  States.  There  are  about  24  mills 
in  the  Eastern  combination,  and  on  December  15  there  was  a  meeting 

The  Ohaiemah.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  manufacturers  of  white 
paper t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Of  the  manufacturers  of  news  paper,  and  also  men 
representing  the  wood-pulp  interest,  which  constitutes  from  75  to  85 
and  possibly  00  per  cent  of  the  material  that  goes  into  news  paper. 
These  folks  have  a  protection  of  10  per  cent  on  wood  pulp  and  of  15  per 
cent  on  paper.  I  have  not  had  access  to  the  recent  Treasury  statement, 
bat  I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  news  paper  made  at  present  for 
importations  into  the  Uuited  States;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  mills  of 
this  country  are  sending  all  of  their  surplus  to  England  and  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  present  calculation  is  that  that  market,  when  ocean 
freights  are  not  boomed  too  high  by  wheat  shipments,  will  take  about 
200  tons  a  day. 

The  imiK)rts  of  wood  pulp,  I  think,  in  one  year  amounted  in  value  to 
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abont  $690,000,  on  which  the  gross  revenue  to  the  Government  would 
be  abont  $69,000.  The  manufacturers  set  up  all  sorts  of  pretenses  and 
daims  with  regard  to  the  hard  times  and  their  inability  to  meet  the 
competition  of  new  mills,  and  of  those  which  are  unable  to  market  their 
products  except  by  breaking  prices;  but  the  fact  is,  that  for  the  last 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  the  cheapening  of  the 
price  of  paper,  and  I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  which  has  done  more 
to  make  an  epoch  in  our  history  than  the  manufacture  or  the  cheapen- 
ing prices  of  paper  and  the  construction  of  fast  and  cheap  printing 
presses,  by  reason  of  the  advantages  which  it  gives  to  all  of  the  people 
to  secure  educational  facilities  at  the  cheapest  x>ossible  rate. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  wood  pulp  would  be 
the  best  material  from  which  news  paper  could  be  made.  It  was 
regarded  then  just  as  shoddy  was  in  connection  with  wool.  But  improve- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  the  cost  has  been  cheapened  so  that 
within  eight  years  the  price  of  news  paper  has  been  reduced  from  4 
cents  to  less  than 2  cents  today.  Machines  have  been  increased  in 
speed.  They  have  increased  in  width  so  that  a  given  amount  of  labor 
will  produce  a  very  considerably  larger  output  of  paper.  Grinders  to 
turn  the  logs  into  pulp  have  been  made,  and  those  processes  have  been 
improved,  and  this  present  combine  is  simply  a  protest  or  an  effort  on 
behalf  mainly  of  proprietors  of  poorly  located  mills  tributary  to  denuded 
lands  and  upon  exhausted  water  courses  to  combat  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  The  mills  which  are  located  upon  water  routes  to 
the  great  markets  of  the  country,  which  have  limitless  forests  for  their 
resources  and  with  cheap  water  powers,  can  make  paper  so  that  it  can 
be  sold  profitably  in  the  market  for  less  than  If  cents  per  pound.  The 
tendency  is  in  that  direction  more  and  more.  The  aim  of  this  combi- 
nation is  to  keep  the  price  up  to  about  2^  cents  a  pound.  The  ruling 
rate  now  is  close  to  2  cents,  and  they  expect,  by  clipping  off  all  sort«  ot 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to  publishers,  by  charging  on  weight 
instead  of  production,  and  by  numerous  little  things  (in  which  the  com- 
mittee can  hardly  be  interested)  they  will  derive  an  advantage  equiva- 
lent to  about  half  a  cent  per  pound. 

I  felt  that  it  was  due  to  you  that  this  information  should  be  submitted 
to  you  in  order  that  in  any  kind  of  revenue  or  tariff  reform  you  could 
consider  how  far  such  a  combination,  organized  for  private  interest,  and 
taxing  knowledge  and  reducing  the  facilities  for  information,  should  be 
permitted  to  take  advantage  of  any  Congressional  regulation  or  tariff 
restriction  to  frirther  that  charter  of  monopoly. 

The  Ohaieman.  The  duty  is  now  16  per  cent  on  paper. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Tes^  sir.  Practically  no  news  paper  is  imported.  That 
is  simply  a  prohibitive  duty. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  I  see  from  this  book  that  there  were  45,000  tons 
imported  in  1896. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Of  news  paper t  No,  sir;  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  says  printing  paper,  suitable  only  for  books  and 
news  paper. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  may  be  book  paper,  it  may  be  finely  cut  paper,  but 
the  only  place  where  any  materials  entering  into  news  paper  could  come 
from  would  be  Canada,  where  there  are  three  mills,  one  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  the  Larantide,  and  some  lumber  companies  connected  with  the 
Glens  Falls,  and  one  or  two  other  large  mills  which  ship  down  by  the 
way  of  Hudson  Eiver  the  lumber  cut  into  sticks  about  two  feet  long. 
Practically  no  paper  of  that  kind  could  be  imported  because  home 
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mannfacturers  could  more  than  meet  that  competition,  and  they  are 
to-day  supplying  England  at  the  rate  of  about  200  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  news  paper  exported. 

The  Chaibman.  From  this  report  I  see  that  in  1893  there  was 
imported  1,637,321  tons,  and  in  1896  1,772,179  tons. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  might  be  book  paper  sent  for  special  purposes, 
bat,  so  far  as  news  paper  is  concerned,  the  Glens  Falls  mills  which  sup- 
ply us,  turn  out  220  tons  a  day,  and  another  factory  120  tons  a  day. 

The  Chaibman.  This  paper  is  worth  6  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Our  paper  is  worth  only  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  think  taking  off  this  duty  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  trust  or  combination  controlling  prices! 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  would  simply  make  impossible  any  combination  in  so 
far  as  it  attempted  to  raise  the  price  of  paper.  It  would  be  an  auto- 
matic check  upon  any  monopoly. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  we  imx>orted  none  in  competition  with  that  produced 
by  a  combination  how  would  it  operate  as  a  checkt 

Mr.  ]^OBBis.  It  would  simply  force  them  to  keep  their  price  down  15 
per  cent  below  the  rate  at  which  they  could  sustain  a  combination. 
The  point  on  which  this  combination  now  builds  is  that  it  has  obtained 
all  of  the  available  water  powers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  My  point  is,  if  we  imported  none  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  combination,  or  could  import 
none,  how  would  removing  the  duty  affect  the  combination  t 

Mr.  ]N'OBBis.  To-day  the  duty  is  prohibitive.  If  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  continue  the  point  I  started  out  to  make.  It  was  this:  This  com- 
bination has  obtained,  or  claims  that  it  has  obtained,  all  the  available 
water  sites  for  power.  Paper  can  not  be  made  by  any  other  process 
except  water  power,  which  makes  it  sufficiently  cheap  to  enable  them 
to  grind  their  pulp.  They  have  also  obtained  control  of  all  the  spruce 
ti*acts,  which  make  the  best  pulp,  and  therefore  they  have  the  entire 
industry  absolutely  at  their  control.  However,  in  Canada  there  are 
exhaustless  forests  and  water  powers  that  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
any  amount  up  to  an  output  of  2^000  tons  per  day.  The  mere  fact  that 
that  is  possible,  with  the  duty  ofr  paper,  would  entirely  check  that  com- 
bination. They  are  protected  to  an  extent  by  distance.  The  fact  of 
transportation  would  be  a  factor. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  maintain  that  paper  would  be  imported  into  this 
country  were  it  not  for  this  duty! 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  it  might,  yes;  and  that  if  the  duty  were  removed 
it  would  simply  be  an  additional  check  against  this  tax  on  knowledge. 
The  fact  that  the  denudation  of  the  forests  would  be  materially  affected 
might  be  one  fact  for  Congressional  consideration.  There  are  about 
400,000  acres  each  year  taken  for  this  purpose,  although  a  considerable 
part  of  it  is  now  taken  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  are  of  the  idea  that  all  pulp  mills  are  on  water 
courses.  You  are  wrong  there,  because  in  my  city  there  are  two  pulp 
mills. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  What  is  your  city! 

Mr.  Steele.  Marion,  Ind.  There  is  water  running  by,  but  we  don't 
use  it.    [Laughter.J 

Mr.  NoBBis.  This  does  not  come  in  competition 

Mr.  Steele.  It  grinds  pulp  for  the  market,  and  for  the  Eastern 
market. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  We  are  not  aware,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  any  of  that 
pulp  ever  comes  to  us. 
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Mr.  Steele.  I  want  to  inform  yon  that  we  are  going  to  be  in  it. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Up  in  the  Fox  River  region,  as  soon  as  the  lake  level 
fell,  these  manufacturers  there  attempted  to  put  in  steam  power  in 
order  that  they  might  grind  the  pulp,  but  they  found  that  the  cost  of 
steam  power  was  five  times  as  much  as  water  power. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  would  say,  ftirther,  that  the  steam  power  costs  us 
nothing. 

Mr.  NoSBis.  You  must  be  over  a  volcano,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
then. 

Mr.  Steele.  No;  we  have  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  Canada  there  were  mills 
with  sufficient  water  iK)wer  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  There  is  one  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  American  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  Canadian  side.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  on  the  Canadian  side  there  w|ks  sufficient  water 
IK)wer  to  produce  all  the  paper  this  country  could  consume. 

Mr.  Norets.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  news  paper. 

Mr.  Payne.  With  free  news  paper  would  not  the  lower  wages  in 
Canada  enable  them  to  take  our  entire  market t 

Mr.  NoKBis.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  nott 

Mr.  NoEETS.  Because  they  are  protected  by  transportation  rates. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  all  the  protection  there  would  be. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the 
wood  pulp  that  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  manufsictured 
from  wood  <}ut  in  Canada  and  shipped  by  canal  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  so  that  the  freight  rates  do  not  seem  to  protect 
our  people  who  produce  the  timber  here  now.  But  you  think  the  freight 
rates  would  protect  on  paper. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  did  not  come  to  discuss  the  general  proposition.  All 
I  came  here  for  was  to  submit  the  mere  information,  and  leave  you  to 
thrash  it  out  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  state  that  this  combination  comprises  practically 
all  of  the  paper  mills  and  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States.  Do  you 
know  that  to  be  a  fact  or  nott 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do;  every  large  paper  manufacturer  that  I  know,  and 
I  think,  as  the  best  customer  of  the  paper  companies,  I  know  aU  of 
them. 

Mr.  TAvnrasY.  Is  it  the  object  of  that  trust  to  control  the  price  and 
the  output  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Absolutely,  by  the  location  of  a  central  agency  in  our 
building. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  When  was  this  organization  or  combination  created! 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  has  been  in  process  of  germination  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  the  lawyers  are  now  tinkering  on  the  fringes  of  it.  The  manure 
turers  have  settled  all  of  the  details  among  themselves,  and  I  think  that 
within  the  last  forty-eight  hours  it  has  been  practically  closed.  That  is 
the  assurance  that  I  get  from  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  combination. 

Mr.  Tawney.  There  are  paper  mills  as  far  west  as  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  also  mills  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  How  about 
those! 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  should  say  that  the  State  of  Washington  would  not 
be  comprised  within  that,  and  I  should  say  that  Nebraska  would  not  be 
comprised  within  that  combination.  I  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  my 
statement  that  all  of  the  news-paper  concerns  were  in  this  combination. 
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I  sboald  have  stated,  possibly,  that  all  of  the  large  news-paper  interests 
are  in  the  combination.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  the  mills  in  the  East 
and  the  representatives  in  the  West. 

Mr:  Tawney.  Do  you  think  that  this  duty  of  16  per  cent  here  would 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  industries  that  are  not  part  of 
the  combination  or  trustt 

Mr.  KoBBis.  They  are  not  material.  They  do  not  produce  six  per 
cent  of  the  total  product. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  I  understand  yon,  then,  that  you  are  not  certain  that 
this  combination  has  been  completed? 

Mr.  ]^OBBis.  Well,  I  have  stated  in  detail  the  extent  of  my  knowl- 
edge. They  assure  me  that  all  of  the  practical  details  have  been 
adjusted  among  themselves — ^all  of  the  questions  of  the  central  agency, 
the  designation  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  go  to  Loudon  to  repre- 
sent the  combination,  the  gentleman  who  is  to  be  assigned  to  Chicago, 
and  the  gentleman  who  will  control  the  business  in  New  York,  where 
they  will  have  an  ofiQce  in  the  World  building. 

The  Ghaibman.  If  news  paper  should  be  put  on  the  free  list,  would 
not  the  effect  of  that  be  to  stop  all  the  mills  in  this  country,  if  they 
can  go  to  Canada  and  take  advantage  of  the  spruce  supply  t 

Mr.  NOBBIS.  No,  sir;  it  would  simply  check  the  tendency  of  this 
combination  toward  higher  prices. 

The  Ghaibman.  Would  they  not  be  able  to  make  more  profit,  getting 
labor  cheaper  in  Canada  and  getting  their  stock  cheaper,  if  it  should 
be  put  on  the  free  listt  Would  they  not  transfer  the  industry  to 
Canada — ^not  only  the  industry  but  the  combination  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  No,  sir.  It  would  be  too  large.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble, as  much  so  as  a  combination  of  laboring  men  or  a  combination  of 
farmers. 

Mr.  Steele.  Suppose  you  put  timber  on  the  tax  list  and  paper  on 
the  free  list;  what  would  be  the  effect t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  have  no  apprehension  that  you  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Eyans.  What  is  the  character  of  the  timber  used  in  the  manu- 
fiEM^ture  of  pulpt 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Spruce.  Poplar  is  used  in  some  of  the  Southern  local- 
ities, but  spruce  is  mainly  used. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  old  does  the  timber  have  to  bet  Do  you  use  small 
sticks  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  We  use  logs  of  very  considerable  size;  about  12  inches. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  can  not  profitably  make  it  out  of  young  timber  t 

Mr.  NOBBIS.  I  think  not 

Mr.  BussELL.  You  thuik  it  is  proper  to  put  news  paper  on  the  free 
list  and  leave  paper  used  for  books  on  the  dutiable  listt 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Understand,  I  am  not  here  to  suggest  anything.  I  really 
came  with  no  opinions  on  the  subject.  I  did  not  even  examine  your 
schedule  to  see  whether  books  and  news  paper  were  in  the  same 
grouping. 

Mr.  BussELL.  You  have  not  an  opinion  whether  news  papers  should 
be  on  the  free  listt 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Where  there  is  a  menace  to  practically  all  of  the  popu- 
lation in  a  tax  on  knowledge,  amounting  to  $6,000,000  a  year,  I  should 
say  that  if  Congress  had  to  deal  with  a  combination  or  trust  or  pool 
that  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  its  limitations  or  revenue  measures, 
that  Congress  would  be  justified,  simply  for  public  protection,  in  putting 
news  x>aper  on  the  free  list  and  pulp  on  the  free  list,  or  putting  pulp 
and  not  paper  on  the  free  list. 
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Mr.  Tawnby.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  tax  on  knowledge, 
of  which  you  speak,  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  combination  has  b^n 
created  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition  and  absolutely  con- 
trolling the  price  of  that  product. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  accurate.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  a  combination  is  to  be  formed  t 

Mr.  KoBBis.  That  a  combination  is  practically  formed. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  might  be  a  very  important  consideration  for  the 
committee ;  but  before  acting  on  it  we  ought  to  have  some  positive  infor- 
mation whether  the  combination  has  been  created,  and  if  so,  whether 
or  not  it  is  created  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  is  created  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  economies  on 
four  or  five  different  lines.  That  by  dispensing  with  the  salesmen  and 
various  selling  agencies  they  think  they  could  save  half  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year — by  reducing  the  force  of  traveling  men  and  making  econo- 
mies in  that  respect;  second,  that  they  could  economize  ultimately, 
not  immediately,  upon  the  supplies  which  they  buy  fipom  supply  men; 
third,  that  they  could  save  a  great  deal  of  money  by  savings  of  railroad 
rates,  where,  for  instance,  a  mill  in  Pittsburg  or  Buffalo  prefers  the  out- 
put of  Otis  Falls  or  lluniford  Falls  instead  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  seUing 
agency  would  give  it  Niagara  Falls  paper  at  a  price,  and  if  it  indicated 
a  wish  for  Bumford  Falls  paper  it  could  have  it,  but  it  must  pay  the 
difference  in  transportation;  and  there  would  be  a  basis  price,  so  that 
practically  this  combination  would  put  a  penalty  on  every  publisher 
who  did  not  take  the  particular  product  of  paper  which  was  designated 
for  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  This  proposed  combination  affects  only  news  pax>er8T 

The  OHAraMAN.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  product  of 
paper  in  the  country  is  included  in  this  combination.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  on  that  subject! 

Mr.  NoEBis.  There  might  be  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the  present  mills- 
small  two-machine  mills  which  can  only  operate  to-day  by  reason  of 
some  local  demand  where  there  are  no  railroad  rates  upon  it,  but  the 
fact  that  large  12  and  14  machine  mills  have  been  established  duriug 
all  their  operations  upon  a  wholesale  basis  and  introducing  the  latest 
and  most  economic  machinery,  has  driven  the  little  fellows,  practically 
an  of  them,  oat  of  news  paper  manufactare,  and  they  have  gone  into 
books  or  manila  or  wrap])ings.  Of  course  as  soon  as  this  combination 
rose,  the  effect  would  be  that  a  market  would  be  created  for  the  small 
mills  when  the  price  had  been  raised  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be 
profitable  for  these  mills  to  again  make  news  paper. 

We  have  no  serious  apprehension  that  at  any  future  day  there  will 
have  been  much  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  newspaper  publishers  would  probably  build  their  own  mills, 
and  that  there  would  be  competition  engendered  and  a  premium  would 
be  put  upon  the  introduction  of  economic  methods.  For  instance,  a 
pulp  grinder  to-day  will  turn  out  about  4  tons  of  ground  wood.  Within 
the  last  week  a  grinder  has  been  put  upon  the  market  which,  with  less 
power,  will  turn  oat  7  tons,  so  that  the  mill,  with  practically  no  increase 
in  the  cost  of  its  equipment,  will  be  able  to  turn  out  twice  the  quantity. 
That,  of  course,  insures  us  an  economy  in  manufacture,  so  that  ulti- 
mately there  will  have  been  an  inducement  for  the  location  of  news 
paper  mills  which,  inside  of  a  year,  will  have  closed  about  half  of  the 
mills  which  are  in  that  combination,  and  it  will  result  in  an  overpro- 
duction, violent  fluctuation,  and  reduction  of  the  market  price  without 
going  to  Canada.  The  only  thought  I  had  was  that  Congress  had  a 
chance,  in  this  particular  matter,  where  no  revenue  came  from  news 
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paper,  to  put  a  menace  npon  any  such  combination  as  that  which  hafl 
l>cen  practically  formed. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tlieu  your  idea  is  that  if  this  trust  was  let  alone,  in  less 
than  a  year  it  would  destroy  itself? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  think  all  trusts  wiU^  other  than  those  which  have  a 
particular  advantage  like  the  Standard  Oil  trust. 


STATEKENT   OF   HOV.   WILLIAH   A.   BXTSSELL,   EX-MEMBEB   OF 
COVGBESS  FBOH  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  EussELL  said:  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  somewhat 
nnder  a  disadvantage  in  undertaking  to  answer  my  friend  Mr.  Norris, 
who  has  preceded  me,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been  here  to  hoar 
bis  argument.  It  was  my  own  fault,  however.  But  I  understand  that 
he  is  asking  you  to  put  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list,  and  possibly,  paper. 
Am  I  correctt 

Mr.  Payne.  Paper  for  newspapers. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  wood  pulp  as  wellt 

Mr.  Payne.  I  don't  think  he  mentioned  it  specifically. 

Several  Members.  Yes,  both. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Both,  if  necessary  to  break  the  combination. 

Mr.  BussELL.  And  he  bases  that  request  or  demand  on  a  statement 
that  there  is  a  combination  of  paper  manufacturers  who  have  come 
together  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  price  of  paper^r  a  combi- 
nation practically  formed,  as  I  understand  it.  I  deny  both  that  there 
is  a  combination  formed,  or  practically  formed,  or  that  any  comliination, 
or  any  consideration  of  this  matter,  by  the  paper  manufacturers  which 
contemplates  raising  the  price  of  paper  at  all.  Mr.  Norris  knows  this 
as  well  as  anybody,  or  as  well  as  any  manufacturer  knows,  because 
he  has  been  tested  on  that.  If  there  is  any  fear  that  the  price  of  paper 
would  be  advaneed,naturally  the  paper  consumer,  who  buys  his  paper  by 
making  contracts  for  a  year  and  two  years  and  sometimes  longer,  if  he 
was  offered  paper  at  the  same  price  that  was  existing  when  the  paper 
manufacturers  were  considering  this  thing,  would  protect  himself  by 
making  contracts.  They  fail  to  do  that.  They  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  paper  manufacturers,  in  a  business  that  ranks,  I  think,  fourth  or 
fifth  in  the  industries  of  this  country,  have  for  many  years,  or  since 
my  business  experience  began,  had  to  come  here  and  defend  themselves 
from  having  wood  pulp  and  paper  put  on  the  free  list  for  the  advantage 
of  the  newspaper  publishers.  We  contend  that  that  is  not  a  fair  treat- 
ment. The  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  are  very  much  lower  than  on  most 
any  other  manufactured  article — 10  per  cent  on  pulp  and  15  per  cent  on 
news  paper.  It  does  not  meet  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  countries  from  which  we  fear  competition.  And  Mr.  Norris 
knows  very  well  where  and  why  we  fear  competition  from  Canada. 
You  maybe  incredulous,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  the  object 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  gentlemen  had,  who  a  year  and  a  half  ago  came 
together,  wastoconsider  whether  they  could  not  put  their  plants  together, 
and  operate  them  so  that  they  might  effect  great  economies,  and  be  able 
to  better  compete  w:ith  the  outside  competition  that  might  come. 

By  a  calculation  then  made  we  found,  I  think  it  was,  $1,500,000  would 
be  saved  on  the  output  of  the  various  mills  by  concentrating;  that  is, 
instead  of  each  individual  concern  haviug  an  organization  to  sell  its 
paper,  and  a  man  to  make  its  purchases,  and  a  man  to  do  this  and  do 
that  in  the  various  branches  of  this  manufacture,  at  good  round  salaries, 
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we  found  that  we  might  employ  one-tenth  part  of  the  men  in  the  selling 
department,  put  the  purchases  into  one  party's  hands,  and  so  on  through 
the  list,  and  save  $1,500,000.  Now,  they  did  not  contemplate  saving 
that  to  themselves.  They  did  not  ask  for  it.  They  made  np  their  minds 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  business  that  was  susceptible  to  this  sort 
of  an  attack  that  is  going  on  here  every  time  the  tarifif  comes  before 
Congress.  We  understand  the  power  of  the  press,  the  influence  it  has, 
and  we  fear  it  just  as  much  as  anylK)dy.  We  are  not  insensible  to  that, 
and  we  get  it  every  time  the  tariff  is  under  consideration,  audit  is  only 
by  the  greatest  effort  on  our  part  that  we  maintain  any  protection  at  all. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  this.  We  have  not  provoked  it  and  there  is 
no  intention  to  do  so.  Some  gentlemen  have  told  me  that  Mr.  Norris 
said  that  if  the  alleged  combination  of  which  he  spoke  was  formed  it 
proposed  to  put  up  the  price  of  paper  to  2^  cents  a  pound.  It  is  now, we 
will  say,  2  cents.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  and  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  such  thing  is  contemplated.  We 
simply  ask  you  to  keep  the  duty  on  news  paper  where  it  is  now,  on  book 
paper  as  well,  and  to  put  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  in  the  spedfic  form, 
where  it  was  under  the  McKinley  law.  We  have  not  asked  the  McKin- 
ley  rates,  but  we  have  made  certain  requests  on  the  schedule  we  have 
sent  in. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  I  understand  you  that  in  the  statement  you 
have  filed  you  ask  that  the  10  per  cent  now  provided  by  existing  law 
shall  be  converted  into  an  equivalent  specific  duty  substantially. 

Mr.  BussELL.  It  is  practically  that 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  And  not  the  rates  provided  in  the  act  of  1890 1 

Mr.  BussBLL.  No;  the  valuation  of  pulp  now  we  contend  is  too  low. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  the  invoiced  valuation  of  the  pulp  is  below 
the  market  price  t 

Mr.  BussELL.  Below  the  average  market  price  from  the  oountry 
from  which  it  is  shipped. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  spoke  of  minimizing  the  expenses  by  concentra- 
tion.   Did  the  consumers  of  news  paper  get  any  benefit  from  thatt 

Mr.  BussELL.  Would  theyt 

Mr.  Steele.  Did  theyt 

Mr.  BussELL.  They  did  not,  because  there  has  been  no  such  thing  in 
existence. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  thought  you  said  so 

Mr.  BussELL.  Oh,  no;  I  said  they  did  not  contemplate  the  raising 
of  the  price  of  news  paper  from  any  combination  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  I  may  be  mistake^,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  were  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  paper  manufacturers  that 
did  form  a  combination  or  agreement  for  the  sale  of  their  product  Did 
I  understand  you  correctly  t 

Mr.  BussELL.  No;  I  said  a  few  gentlemen  got  together  to  consid^ 
whether  they  could  not  reduce  expenditures  in  the  way  mentioned. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  did  have  an  agreement 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  I  understood  Mr.  Norris  to  say  the  central-agency  of 
that  combination,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  had  opened  an  office  in 
the  World  Building.    Is  that  truet 

Mr.  BussELL.  If  he  said  that,  I  know  more  about  the  World  Build- 
ing than  he  does,  and  there  is  no  such  office  there. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  said  the  plans  had  been  carried  to  the  point  of  prac- 
tically designating  the  man  who  would  sell  for  New  York,  whose  office 
is,  and  would  be  in  the  New  York  World  Building;  also  that  the  gen- 
tlemen for  London  had  been  designated,  and  the  ag(Bnt  for  Chicago; 
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and  I  sboald  have  said,  also,  that  Mr.  Eussell  had  been  practically 
decided  apon  for  president. 

Mr.  DoLLiYSB.  Please  tell  the  committee  with  some  detail  what  this 
combination  is  and  what  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  BussELL.  I  think  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago  some  of  the  lead- 
ing paper  mannfacturers  of  the  country  held  several  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  making  np  their  minds  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan 
to  consolidate  their  various  plants  under  one  management,  and  an  efifort 
was  made  to  do  that.  It  failed.  They  gave  it  up.  Now,  you  wanted 
to  know  what  they  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  they  since  revived  the  project? 

Mr.  BusssLL.  They  have  since  been  consideriug  the  establishing  of 
a  Belling  agency,  instead  of  putting  their  plants  together  to  employ  or 
to  form  a  selling  agency  and  to  sell  their  paper  through  that  agency. 
Bat  nothing  has  been  accomplished  and  there  is  no  probability  of  any- 
thing being  accomplished.  It  does  not  do  what  we  wanted  it  to  do. 
What  we  attempted  to  do  was  to  bring  about  all  these  various  econo- 
mies. There  might  be  something  saved  in  the  selling  department,  but 
it  would  not  go  farther  than  that,  because  the  individual  plants  would 
go  on  as  they  are  now.  The  combinations  or  trusts,  or  whatever  you 
call  them,  that  have  been  most  successful  are  those  that  have  consoli- 
dated their  x^lants  and  have  eliminated  the  expense  that  is  attendant 
nx>ou  the  individual  plant  and  thereby  produced  goods  very  much 
cheaper. 

I  think  the  Standard  Oil  trust  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Norris.  They 
did  the  same,  and  you  know  the  effect  of  it.  I  was  here  long  enough 
to  hear  Mr.  Norris  speak  about  the  burdens  that  were  to  be  imposed 
niK>n  newspapers  by  obliging  them  to  buy  paper  or  pay  a  larger  price 
for  paper  because  they  wanted  it  from  a  far-off  place — Eumford  Falls, 
I  think,  he  mentioned.  Now,  if  they  want  Eumford  Falls  paper  instead 
of  some  other  mill's  paper  near  at  hand,  and  it  costs  more  to  get  it 
there,  why  should  they  not  pay  more  for  itt  One  of  the  objects  was  to 
bring  the  quality  of  the  paper — the  product  from  these  various  mills 
carried  on  under  one  management — practically  to  the  same  standard. 
There  are  various  standards.  Mr.  Norris  might  rather  have  one  kind 
of  pax>er  than  another,  but  he  certainly  can  not  have  any  objection,  if 
the  skill  that  is  now  exercised  in  one  plant  is  made  to  serve  the  neces- 
sity of  all,  and  bring  up  the  quality  of  this  paper  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  the  one  concern,  or  two,  or  half  a  dozen  that  now  exist. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  I  understood  Mr.  Norris  correctly,  his  principal 
objection  was  that  this  trust  contemplated  the  destruction  of  competi- 
tion and  giving  the  combination  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  price  of 
paper  to  the  consumer.  Is  there  any  object  of  that  kind  involved  in 
your  combination  t 

Mr.  BussELii.  If  we  can  manufacture  paper  under  the  consolidated 
form  cheaper  in  and  through  that,  Mr.  Morris  might  see  that  others  could 
not  exist;  but  if  we  put  up  the  price  of  paper,  we  hold  the  umbrella 
over  every  bod  J,  don't  we  t  What  is  it  you  want  t  If  you  want  cheaper 
paper,  we  can  give  it  to  you  better  by  putting  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
large  plants  together  and  operating  them. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  American  x)eople  to 
advocate  any  principle  to  destroy  individual  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  material. 

Mr.  BussELL.  I  agree  with  you,  and  it  is  no  purpose  of  these  people 
to  do  any  such  thing.  To  go  back  to  the  delivery  of  paper,  which  I  did 
not  Ailly  explain.    It  was  plain  that  a  mill  in  New  York  might  be  sending 
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paper  to  Massachusetts  and  a  mill  in  Maine  selling  paper  to  Kew 
York,  and  so  on,  paper  passing  each  other,  and  a  large  som  of  money 
wasted  in  that  way,  and  we  thought  that  if  we  could  bring  the  quality 
of  paper  equal,  so  that  it  made  no  difference  to  the  consumer,  if  they 
had  a  preference  for  this  and  that  miU^s  paper,  and  that  a  good  deal 
would  be  saved  in  transportation.  That  was  one  of  the  economies  that 
lay  in  our  path.  But,  as  I  said  before,  nothing  was  ever  done.  We 
could  not  agree  upon  valuation  of  properly,  and  it  fell  through. 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  you  say  that  there  was  any  such  combination  as 
that  described  by  Mr.  Norrist 

Mr.  BussELL.  There  is  no  combination;  no,  sir.  I  don't  know  what 
he  has  described. 

Mr.  DAXiZELL.  Has  this  last  scheme  that  was  projected,  creating  a 
central  agency  for  the  papers  of  all  the  mills,  been  abandoned  t 

Mr.  BussELL.  Practically  abandoned.  We  find  the  same  difficulttes 
in  that  matter  that  we  did  in  the  other  matter. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  lawyers  are  not  drawing  up  the  pai>ers,  thent 

Mr.  Bussell.  No. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  presume  you  have  discovered,  as  well  as  Mr.  Norria, 
that  a  trust  formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices  invariably 
causes  outside  competition  and  eventually  defeats  itself. 

Mr.  Bussell.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  exception  to  that  rule. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  came  before  Congress  and  objected  to  their 
putting  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list,  because  there  was  a  patent  existing 
which  practically  controlled  the  manufacture  of  that  article.  There  is 
no  such  patent  now.  It  is  all  free,  and  we  are  only  asking  the  differ- 
ence between  wages  here  and  wages  abroad.  It  is  a  large  industry,  as 
you  must  know,  and  a  growing  one.  The  price  of  paper  is  going 
down  all  the  time  steadily. 

The  Ohaibman.  Has  there  been  any  talk  of  forming  a  combination 
of  pulp  manufacturers,  as  such,  aside  from  papert 

Mr.  Bussell.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  combination. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  talk  of  anything  of  that  kindt 

Mr.  Bussell.  Kothing  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  simply  talk,  in  the  newspapers  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  that  that  was  intended. 

Mr.  Bussell.  Wholly.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  contemplated 
movement. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  combination  has 
been  formed  or  is  in  process  of  formation,  either  in  reference  to  com- 
bining a  large  number  of  mills  or  in  reference  to  making  one  central 
agency  for  the  sale  of  the  product  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  Bussell.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  we  contemplated  con- 
solidating the  mills.  That  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  or  such  a  matter. 
And  we  worked  at  it  a  long  time,  and  it  failed.  Since  then  they  have 
been  considering  the  matter  of  establishing  a  selling  agency,  and  that 
is  under  consideration,  with  no  probability  of  success.  That  is  all  I  can 
say  on  that  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  EX-SENATOB  WABNEB  MILLEB,  OF  HEW  YOBK 

Mr.  Miller  said :  It  is  just  about  twenty  years  ago  when  I  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Hon. 
Fernando  Wood  was  then  chairman,  and  of  which  Senator  Frye,  Mr. 
Garfield,  and  others  were  members.  A  movement  was  then  made  on 
the  part  of  the  free- trade  newspapers  of  the  country  to  have  wood  pulp 

t  on  thefree  list  and  theduty  reduced  upon  news  paper.   Theargument 
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was  had  in  this  room.  I  then  stated  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that,  if  the  duties  on  paper  were  left  where  they  were,  the 
price  of  news  paper  in  this  country  would  be  reduced  more  than  50  per 
cent  in  five  years'  time.  My  statement  has  proved  true,  and  more  than 
true.  When  I  began  the  business  of  manufacturing  news  paper,  the 
paper  was  made  out  of  rye  straw,  and  cost  29  cents  a  pound.  Today 
we  are  selling  a  much  better  article  of  paper — I  dare  not  say  how  cheap 
with  Mr.  Norris  in  the  room — ^but  less  than  2  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Ens- 
sell,  Mr.  Wellington  Smith,  and  myself  were  the  first  manufacturers  of 
paper  to  introduce  paper  made  of  ground  pulp.  We  began  the  manu- 
facture in  the  year  1868. 

As  I  was  not  present  to-day  to  hear  Mr.  IS'orris's  argument,  I  have 
only  learned  since  I  came  into  the  room  that  he  has  asked  the  commit- 
tee that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  wood  pulp,  and  incidentally  off 
news  paper,  on  account  of  the  fear  that  a  combination  would  be  made 
that  would  greatly  increase  the  price  of  news  paper.  That  argument 
has  been  answered  by  Mr.  Bussell,  and  I  need  only  repeat  what  he 
said,  that  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
largest  mills  in  the  country  began  to  consider  the  question  of  coming 
together  for  the  purpose  of  making  economies.  They  were  only  a  small 
part  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  country.  There  was  no  idea  of 
combining  sdl  the  mills  or  creating  a  monopoly,  for  that  was  considered 
impossible.  Alter  a  long  consultation  as  to  the  prices  and  values  of 
the  various  properties  and  other  matters,  the  idea  was  finally  aban- 
doned, because  the  owners  could  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
value  of  their  several  properties.  But  some  few  months  ago  some  of 
the  same  manufacturers  consulted  together,  and  have  since  consulted 
repeatedly,  as  to  whether  they  could  not  employ  one  central  agent  for 
the  sale  of  their  product,  thus  saving  largely  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  tibe  business.  In  addition  to  that,  it  was  thought  best  and 
desirable  that  we  might  undertake  to  look  after  the  foreign  market — 
in  South  America,  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  and  even  in  England, 
and  it  was  recognized  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  that  idea,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  large  selling  agency  for  all  the  mills,  because  no 
single  mill  could  undertake  to  do  the  large  foreign  business  on  account 
of  its  capital  not  being  large  enough  for  that  purpose. 

That  idea  has  been  considered,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  come  of  it. 
If  something  were  to  come  out  of  it,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspapers  of  this  country.  It 
would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  cost  of  our  work,  and  everybody  knows 
that  where  you  have  not  an  absolute  monopoly,  such  as  that  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  any  attempt  to  reduce  expenses  always  results 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  saving  going  to  the  consumer,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  dividing  the  saving  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  prices  of  paper  now  are  so  low  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  are  less  than  the  profits  should  be  in  any  manu- 
facturing business,  and  our  desire  in  this  attempt  was  to  reduce 
expenses  so  that  we  might  get  on  to  a  fair  profit.  I  said  twenty  years 
Ago,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  that  time,  to  George 
Jones,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  to  James  Brooks,  of  the  New  York 
Express,  when  they  argued  that  the  duty  would  create  a  combination 
that  it  would  not  have  any  such  effect.  I  said  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  What 
did  you  pay  for  your  paper  during  the  war!"  He  said,  ** Twenty-six 
cents  a  pound."  I  asked,  "How  much  is  it  now!"  He  said,  "Nine 
cents  a  pound."  I  said,  "  And  how  much  have  you  reduced  the  price 
of  your  newspaper!"    He  said,  "Not  at  all."    And  so  when  certain 
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individual  publishers  of  large  newspapers,  who  use  thousands  of  tons 
of  paper  every  year,  say  that  the  manufiftcturers  are  going  to  put  up 
the  price  of  paper  they  are  answered  just  as  I  answered  Mr.  Jones. 
I  said,  <<  Mr.  Jones,  if  you  take  your  contract  with  the  paper  mills  for 
five  years  at  the  present  price  you  can  have  it."  And  that  is  the 
answer  which  we  have  given  to  some  of  the  largest  newspapers  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  We  said  to  them,  ^<  If  you  fear  that  we  are  going 
to  charge  you  a  larger  price,  you  cau  make  a  contract  with  us  at  the 
present  rates  for  five  years  or  for  all  time  to  come." 

In  1865  the  price  of  news  paper  was  from  26  to  29  cents  a  pound. 
And  to-day  Mr.  Korris  says  that  it  is  less  than  2  cents  a  pound.  I  leave 
the  committee  to  judge  whether  the  logic  of  events  has  not  proved  that 
it  was  a  wise  thing  to  keep  the  duty  on  pulp  and  on  paper — althoagh 
the  duty  on  paper  is  only  15  per  cent.  That  was  the  rate  fixed  in  1883 
at  my  suggestion.  I  said  then  to  the  committee:  ^< That  is  sufficient 
protection  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  care  to  have  any  more  protec- 
tion, so  as  to  avoid  friction  between  the  newspaper  publishers  and  tbe 
paper  manufacturers."  Suppose  that  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  or  fifte^i 
of  more  than  fifty  news-paper  manufacturers  in  the  country  had  made 
a  combination?  Certainly,  with  15  per  cent  duty  on  the  paper  and 
with  no  more  duty  asked  for,  no  very  great  burden  can  be  put  on  the 
community  any  way. 

But  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  such  burden  as  that  even  can  be 
put  on  the  newspapers,  for  Mr.  Norris  has  told  you  that  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  country  would  build  paper  mills  for  themselves.  Yes, 
they  are  able  to  do  it.  Figure  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
paper  in  1876  and  in  1880,  when  it  was  9  cents  a  pound,  and  its  cost 
to-day,  when  it  is  less  than  2  cents  a  pound,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
saving  to  newspaper  publishers  amounts  to  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  within  the  past  few  years.  Of  course  the  newspaper  compa- 
nies can  build  paper  mills,  and  I  hope  they  may  do  it.  I  have  known 
two  or  three  attempts  of  the  kind,  and  they  have  been  disastrous  fail- 
ures, illustrating  the  fact  that  a  man  had  better  attend  to  his  own  busi- 
ness. Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  have  that  threat  carried 
out  and  to  see  a  great  paper  factory  on  one  side  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Maiie, 
with  pulp  mills  on  the  other  side  transferring  pulp  from  the  Canadian  to 
the  American  mill  without  any  duty.  That  would  be  a  very  interesting 
proposition;  and  doubtless  the  newspapers  that  would  engage  in  that 
business  would  prefer  to  have  the  duty  taken  off  the  wood  pulp  rather 
than  off'  the  paper. 

We  are  simply  asking  here  for  a  duty  on  wood  pulp  (the  ground  wood) 
and  on  the  chemicals  used  in  the  business,  a  duty  which  is  very  much 
less  than  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  material  coming  in  from  Canada, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere.  And  we  are  asking  a  duty  on  paper  of 
15  per  cent,  wliich  is  a  ridiculously  small  rate,  smaller  than  the  average 
free  trader  asks  for.  But  the  pretense  of  the  fear  of  a  combination  to 
put  up  the  price  of  paper  is  just  as  absurd  now  as  it  was  in  1876.  What 
manufacturers  of  paper  may  do  in  the  future  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
rates  we  are  asking  for  are,  it  seems  to  me,  very  low  rates.  The  duties 
on  iron,  brass,  cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  from  two  to  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  those  we  are  asking  for  on  paper.  But  we  have  been 
always  guided  by  the  idea  that,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  we  had  better 
give  way  a  good  deal  to  the  demands  of  the  press,  and  we  have  done  it. 
As  I  have  said,  it  was  at  my  suggestion  that,  in  1883,  the  duty  on  news 
paper  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent;  and  that  duty  is  so  low  to-day  that 
nobody  can  find  fault  with  it.     We  can  produce  statements  in  figures 
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sliowiBg  the  cost  of  manufactarlDg  pulp  and  paper  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Canada,  and  this  country,  if  the  committee  desires  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  can  have  those  statements  filed  with  the  com: 
mittee. 

Mr.  NoBBis  (a  former  witness).  Ask  Mr.  Miller  whether  it  was  not  a 
fact  that  he  was  the  secre'tary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company, 
and  whether  that  company,  which  was  the  selling  agent  for  four  paper 
mills,  had  not  asked  of  the  proposed  paper  combination  that  it  should 
pay  a  capitalization  of  1400,000  to  cover  the  profits  of  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Company  as  selling  agent. 

Mr.  MILL.EB  (to  the  Chairman).  Does  the  committee  submit  that 
qnestiou  to  mef 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  answer  it. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  untrue  that  I  am  the  secretary  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  or  that  I  ever  have  been  secretary, 
or  that  I  ever  owned  a  single  dollar  of  its  stock.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
suggestions  in  the  question,  they  are  equally  false:  there  is  nothing  in 
them  whatever.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Norris  has  received  such 
information  as  his  question  implies,  but  there  is  not  a  single  iota  of 
truth  in  it. 

Mr.  !NoBBis.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
as  to  the  capitalization  of  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
statement  you  have  made  here.  That  is  what  I  mean  exactly,  and  I 
stand  by  it. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Was  not  that  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Paper  Company  one  of  the  hitches  in  the  arrangement  for  a 
combination  f 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  [Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  never  held  a  single  sliare  ot 
stock  in  that  company,  or  any  otfice  whatever  in  connection  with  it.  I 
have  sometimes  employed  the  company  as  my  agent. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  You  have  the  same  ofiicef 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  IS'o;  I  do  not  have  the  same  office.  That  is  a  matter 
of  proof;  right  in  the  Times  Building.  I  occupy  an  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  room.  The  gentleman  evidently  has  not  recollected  dis- 
tinctly what  has  been  told  him,  and  he  must  stand  corrected.    That  is  all. 

As  to  the  question  of  protection  between  newspapers  and  paper  manu- 
facturers, we  are  asking  only  for  the  petty  protection  of  16  per  cent  on 
paper  and  something  like  $2  a  ton  on  wood  pulp.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  newspapers  of  this  country  have  absolute  protection.  They 
have  prohibition.  You  can  not  print  the  New  York  Times  or  Tribune 
or  World  in  London  or  in  Canada;  you  can  not  print  them  anywhere 
else  but  in  New  York.  They  have  no  foreign  competition  whatever,  and 
no  danger  of  foreign  competition.  They  have  absolute  protection ;  abso- 
lute prohibition.  But  we  have  paper  brought  in  here  from  Canada,  and 
paper  pulp  from  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  We  have,  however, 
gone  on  and  so  improved  our  processes  that  little  or  no  pulp  comes  in 
now  from  Norway  or  Sweden.  Some  of  it  comes  from  Canada,  and 
more  of  it  can  come  from  Canada,  because  it  is  made  just  across  the 
border,  and  they  have  as  cheap  rates  to  points  in  the  United  States 
as  our  manufacturers  have.  VVe  are  simply  asking  for  what  is  right 
and  just,  and  we  think  that  we  have  been  very  moderate  all  the  time. 
The  rates  asked  for  are  much  lower  than  the  average  rates  given  even 
by  the  Wilson  bill.  We  have  made  the  fight  for  business;  we  have 
improved  our  processes;  and  we  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration,  and  to  the  right  to  some  x)rofit  on  our  business.    The  price 
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of  paper  at  the  present  time  is  extremely  low  here,  and  the  world  over. 
The  money  earned  by  the  paper  mills,  taking  the  whole  country  together, 
hi  less  than  6  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested — some  of  the  mills  mak- 
ing more  and  some  less.  But  we  are  not  making  the  ordinary  and  legal 
rate  of  interest  allowed  in  the  State  of  New  York — 6  per  cent.  The 
committee,  however,  I  presume,  does  not  care  to  go  into  that. 
The  Ghaibman.  It  does  not. 


MEMOBIAL  FILED  BT  REPBE8EHTATIVE8  OF  THE  PULP  PAPEB 
MAHTJFACTUBIHO  DTTEEESTS. 

The  pulp  and  paper  business  is  a  large  and  growing  industry,  embrac- 
ing about  1,000  establishments  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
States  of  the  Union,  representing  $128,000,000  in  the  plants  themselves 
and  emplojing  $25,000,000  in  operating  capital,  and  affording  in  all  its 
branches  employment  to  about  75,000  employees,  or  supporting  375,000 
people. 

The  consumption  of  paper  in  this  country  had  increased  through  new 
uses,  and  the  steadily  growing  intelligence  of  our  people,  demanding 
more  literature,  so  that  the  paper  mill  had  exhausted  its  supply  of  raw 
material — old  rags,  waste,  etc. — and  a  new  material  was  sought  for  and 
found  in  ground  and  chemical  wood  fiber.  These  fibers  came  at  first 
gradually  into  use  through  the  distrust  of  the  book  and  newspaper 
publishers  of  any  new  material  for  paper  making. 

The  use  of  ground  wood  pulp  began  in  about  1870,  and  sulphite,  now 
largely  used  in  news  paper,  came  a  few  years  later. 

The  value  of  news  paper  in  1860  was  9  cents  per  pound,  being  then  a 
lower  price  than  ever  before  produced.  It  ran  up  firom  that  time,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  material  and  the  advance  in  price  of  every- 
thing that  entered  into  its  manufacture  in  the  war  period,  18d5,  to  28 
cents  per  pound.  From  that  time  until  now  the  price  has  steadily  and 
almost  uninterruptedly  been  diminishing  until  it  has  reached  the 
present  low  price  of  2  cents  to  2^  cents  per  pound  (according  to  quality). 

The  manufacture  of  ground  and  chemical  wood  pulp  is  an  independ- 
ent industry,  sometimes  in  connection  with  and  under  the  ownership  of 
the  paper  mill  and  sometimes  entirely  disconnected.  The  reding  price 
of  this  product  (pulp)  is  coincident  with  the  market  price  of  paper. 

Ground  wood  pulp,  when  first  introduced  in  about  1870,  sold  at  5 
cents  per  x)ound,  and  is  now  sold  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  aboat 
1  cent  per  pound. 

Ground  wood  pulp  fiber  is  produced  by  grinding,  which  requires 
heavy  and  expensive  machinery  and  large  water  power.  Chemical  fiber 
is  produced  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  steam,  and  also  involves  an 
extensive  outlay  and  still  more  expensive  plant.  In  either  product  an 
outlay  for  a  mill,  water  power,  and  machinery  of  firom  $8,000  to  $10,000 
for  each  ton  of  daily  product  is  required,  according  to  the  permanency 
of  the  machinery  and  structure. 

Yearly  prodnct  of  wood-pnlp  fiber:  Tom. 

Ground  wood  fiber  In  1888 204,600 

Chemical  wood  fiber  in  1888 113,400 

Total 818,000 

Tie  yearly  prodnction  of— 

Ground  wood  fiber  in  1896 957,500 

Chemical  wood  fiber  in  1896 496,200 

Total 1,468>700 
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VALUES. 

Ground  wood  fiber  In  1896 $16,294,500 

Chomical  wood  fiber  in  1896 18,199,500 

Total 34,494,000 

Value  of  paper  made  in  1896 120,684,600 

Total 155,178,600 

There  is  probably  no  industry  in  tlie  whole  country  that  has  by  the 
skill  and  energy  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  through  the  adoption 
of  new  machinery  and  new  materials  effected  such  a  revolution  in  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  as  in  these  manufactures  of 
palp  and  pax>er,  while  maintaining  the  highest  scale  of  American  wages 
for  employees. 

Our  tariff  rates  on  pulp  and  paper  are  lower  than  on  any  other  kind 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  such  costly  plant  and  large  operating 
capital,  yet  we  have  so  far,  through  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  in  this  country,  been  able  to  largely 
maintain  our  home  market  and  furnish  to  the  consumer  paper  at  as  low 
a  cost  as  in  any  other  country. 

No  effort  on  the  part  of  the  paper  manufacturers  has  been  spared, 
and  no  investment  of  capital  has  been  withheld  to  effect  this  result. 

The  mills  in  this  country  are  now  fully  equipped  to  meet  all  demands 
for  paper.  If  the  consumption  of  paper  were  divided  between  a  foreign 
and  domestic  supply,  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing cheap  paper. 

We  know  of  no  article  of  manufacture  where  the  fixed  charges  are 
80  large  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  output  as  in  pulp  and  paper, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  mills  to  furnish  paper  at  present 
prices  if  the  market  were  divided  and  our  mills  run  on  short  time  or 
diminished  product. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  this  important  manufacture  in  this  country, 
the  present  tariff  rates  on  paper,  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  one- 
twelfth  of  1  cent  per  x>ound  on  ground,  and  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  unbleached  chemical  pulp,  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  bleached  chemical  pulp,  must  be  maintained. 

The  competing  countries  for  pulp  and  paper  are  Norway,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Canada,  countries  having  abundant 
water  powers  and  raw  material  and  cheaper  labor  than  ours,  and  pro- 
tect their  pulp  and  paper  manufactures  by  imposing  higher  duties  on 
pulp  and  paper  entering  their  resx)ective  countries  than  the  United 
States. 

Table  of  comparative  wageepaid  in  oountries  manufaoturing  ground  wood  pulp. 

Per  day. 

United  States $1.25  to  $1.76 

Canada 80to    1.15 

Germany 35  to    1.25 

Anatria 30  to    1.00 

Norway 30  to     .50 

Sweden 30  to     .50 

Ruseia.w 25  to     .30 

By  the  above  table  it  is  shown  that  the  competing  country,  Canada, 
where  the  next  higher  wages  are  paid  to  the  United  States,  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  is  fully  33^  per  cent  less  than  the  United  States,  and  in 
Austria  and  Germany  56  per  cent. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  wages  paid  to  employees  in  pulp  mills  is 
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only  aboat  one-third  of  what  is  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  Bassia 
still  less. 

This  difference  in  wages  applies  with  still  greater  force  in  the  manu- 
factore  of  chemical  pulp,  where  more  skilled  labor  is  employed. 

Campar{Uiv€  nkiHt  of  wagM  paid  to  kelp  in  chemical  pulp  milU  in  the  United  StrntcBj 

Germany,  and  Auetria. 


Unitad 
SUtes. 


JfOtBtlULD  Id— • 

Digester  room.... 

Aoidroom 

Haobiueroom.... 

Wood  room 

Cookers 

Acid  makers 

Wood-room  help 

Repair  men 

Maoblnists 

Pipers 

Csrpeoters 

HilfwriKbts 

Briok  masons 

Lead  burners 

Blacksmitbs 

Common  labor 

Common  labor,  yard. 

Women 

Children , 


IS.  00 
S.00 
8.00 
2.76 
S.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
8.00 
2.60 
8.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
8.50 
1.40 
1.40 


Germaay. 


$1.00 

LOO 
.88 

LOO 
.75 
.80 
.50 
.76 
.88 
.82 
.75 

LOO 
.88 

L25 
.76 
.67 
.50 
.25 
.18 


$0.68 
.58 
.« 
.72 
.42 
.38 
.82 
.48 
.58 
.48 
.51 
.77 
.56 
L28 
.64 
.38 
.81 
.23 
.U 


Table  of  duty  on  pulp  and  paper. 


Conn  try. 

Pulp. 

Paper. 

Anstria 

t\)Of  a  cent  per  i>onnd 

^  of  a  oent  per  pound 

|of  a  cent  per  pound 

25  per  cent  ad  ralorem 

i  of  a  cent  per  pound 

1  cent  and  jfa  of  a  oent  per  ponnd. 
1  cent  and  i|v  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Germany 

Rassia 

jf^  of  a  oent  per  ponnd. 
25  per  cent  aa  ^ilorem. 
1  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Canada ........................ 

Sonalto....    ......•■••■•*•■.' 

All  of  the  above  foreign  duties  are  specific  except  Oanada. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  competing  European  countries  impose 
upon  both  pulp  and  paper,  entering  into  their  respective  countries,  a 
much  larger  duty  than  our  present  tariff;  notably  Canada,  which  pro> 
tects  her  manufactures  (for  none  is  imported)  by  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  ground  pulp,  while  we  ask  for  only  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  Canada's  tariff  on  news  paper  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whUe 
our  duty  is  but  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  great  competing  countries  of  the 
world,  Austria,  Germany,  Bussia,  and  Oanada,  are  practically  closed  to 
us  as  a  market  by  the  high  tariff  they  impose  on  pulp  and  paper. 

If  they  were  allowed  to  send  paper  and  pulp  here  free,  it  would 
destroy  the  value  of  these  great  investments  and  distress  75,000 
employees  directly  employed  in  manufacturing,  and  stop  the  consump- 
tion of  a  vast  amount  of  raw  material,  wood  and  coal,  alum,  woolen 
and  cotton  felts,  foudriuier  wires,  soda  ash,  etc.,  all  products  of  this 
country,  and  protected  here  by  duties  varying  fi-om  10  to  35  per  cent, 
and  not  cheapen  paper. 

A  most  marvellous  reduction  has  been  wrought  in  the  cost  of  pulp 
and  paper  in  this  country  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Computing  the  cost  of  the  present  output  of  paper  at  prices  existing 
in  1870,  when  wood  pulp  was  first  introduced,  the  total  value  to-day 
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would  aggregate  1660,030,000,  an  anuual  saving  through  American 
enterprise  and  home  competition  of  f^om  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Messrs.  Jones,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Brooks,  of  the  New  York 
Express,  in  1880  asked  to  have  pulp  put  on  the  free  list  in  the  interest 
of  cheaper  paper.  The  request  was  denied  them.  Mr.  Jones  after- 
wards admitted  that  he  was  in  error;  that  he  now  believed  that  the 
retention  of  the  duty  had  accomplished  what  he  was  seeking  for,  namely, 
cheap  paper.  Home  competition  would  have  been  checked  or  destroyed 
if  it  had  been  put  on  the  free  list. 

We  most  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant industry  in  your  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Maine. 
A.  G.  Paine,  Neio  York, 
Wabnbb  Miller,  Ifew  York. 
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(Paragraph  803.) 

8TATEMEHT  8TJBMITTED  BT  IMP0BTEB8  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

New  York,  K.  Y.,  January  4, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned^  importers  of  wood  palp,  are  in  favor  of  the 
following  duties  on  foreign  pulps: 

Unbleached  chemical  pulp,  $3  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  air-dry  weight; 
bleached  chemical  pulp,  $4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  air-dry  weight. 

With  the  above  duties  American  manufacturers  would  be  fully  pro- 
tected in  the  production  of  the  grades  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Unbleached  sulphite  pulp:  We  would  call  your  attention  tot  un- 
bleached sulphite  pulp.  The  price  for  the  domestic  article  ranges  from 
If  cents  to  2  cents  per  pound,  airdry  weight,  moist  unbleached  sul- 
phite pulp,  and  this  price  means  delivered  at  the  paper  mill.  No 
European  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  can  be  sold  at  this  price.  Very 
little  unbleached  pulp  can  be  imported,  and  that  only  of  a  specially 
fine  grade,  at  prices  ranging  from  2.15  cents  to  2|  cents  per  pound,  ex 
dock  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia.  To  this  must  be  added 
freight  to  the  paper  mill,  from  7  to  15  cents  per  hundredweight.  There 
is  thus  a  difierence  between  foreign  and  domestic  unbleached  sulphite 
of  about  one-half  cent  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  or  from  $10  to 
$15  per  ton,  besides  the  freight  diiference. 

Unbleached  spruce  soda  pulp  is  imported  in  small  quantities.  The 
use  for  this  article  is  comparatively  small.  There  are  only  two  mills  of 
this  description  in  this  country,  and  none  has  been  built  in  many  years, 
as  this  process  is  rather  antiquated  and  is  being  substituted  by  the 
sulphite  process.  The  difference  in  pric^  between  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  article  is  about  the  same  as  in  unbleached  sulphite  pulp. 

Sulphate  pulps  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  as  the  demand 
is  too  small  tor  even  one  mill  to  exist. 

Bleached  sulphite  pulp:  Only  the  finer  grades  are  imported,  and  for 
these  fully  three-fourths  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  more  is  paid  than  for 
the  domestic  article,  besides  the  freight  difierence.    If  the  duty  on  the 
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above  named  pulp  should  be  advanced,  it  would  practically  prevent 
the  importation  of  these  goods,  and  the  paper  manufacturers  would 
liave  to  substitute  other  stock,  such  aa  rags,  etc.,  which  are  imported 
duty  free,  and  as  none  of  this  fine  quality  is  produced  in  this  country, 
any  advance  in  duty  would  be  a  tax  on  the  paper  maker,  who,  in  the 
depressed  condition  of  that  industry,  can  ill  afford  any  advance  in  the 
price  of  raw  material. 

Mechanical  pulp  can  not  be  lmx)orted  from  Europe,  as  it  can  not  be 
laid  down  on  dock  here  for  less  than  $26  per  ton,  and  the  domestic 
article  is  selling  for  $10  to  $20  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  paper  mill,  and 
the  pulp  is  of  equally  good  quality. 

H.  O.  Bate^ian, 

140  Nassau  street 
SiGMXJin)  Goldman, 

99  Nassau  street 
Eddolf  Helwio, 

5  Beehman  street 
Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co., 

66  and  68  Duane  street 
Castle  &  Gottheil, 

41  Park  Bow. 
G.  Rau, 

41  Park  Bote. 
F.  Bebtuch  &  Co., 
Ifos.  308  and  310  Temple  Court  No.  5  Beekinan  street 


WOOD  PULP  OR  WOOD  FLOUR. 

(Paragraphs  181  and  SOS.) 

USED  FOB  HIGH  EXPLOSIVES  AHD  HOT  FOB  PAPEB  MAKIHG. 

New  Yobk,  January  2j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

•We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  wood  pulp,  as  per  sample  inclosed, 
which  is  wood  ground  under  dry  process,  and  which  we  have  imported 
as  wood  pulp  in  two  instances  in  the  past  two  years.  It  is  not  used 
for  paper  manufacturing,  but  for  nitroglycerin,  dynamite,  and  other 
high  explosives,  and  various  other  purposes.  On  account  of  the  dry 
condition  in  which  it  comes,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  mechanical  grouod 
wood,  it  is  called  wood  pulp.  We  have  imported  it  and  enter^  it  as 
wood  pulp  at  10  per  cent  duty,  but  it  never  passed  the  appraisers,  as 
they  were  not  familiar  with  it  and  claimed  it  was  not  wood  pulp  and 
raised  the  duty  to  25  per  cent,  making  it  come  under  the  head  of  '<  Manu- 
factures not  specially  provided  for."  The  article  in  this  state  is  worth 
about!  cent  per  pound  in  New  York ;  after  all  freights  and  expenses  are 
paid  from  Europe,  this  would  net  the  manufacturer  in  Germany  about 
one-half  cent  per  pound.  There  is  one  mill  in  this  country  making  and 
selling  it  at  ll  cents  per  pound*.  This  mill  is  now  controlled  by  three  or 
four  of  the  largest  dynamite  mills  in  the  country,  they  having  bought 
it  about  a  year  ago.  The  smaller  manufacturers  are  unable  to  get  the 
pulp  when  they  want  it  for  their  own  use,  and  when  they  want  to  get 
it  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  what  is  paid  for  it  in  this  country  on 
account  of  the  excessive  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

On  this  low  grade  of  stock,  worth  so  little  money  as  1  cent  per  pound, 
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we  think  10  per  cent  duty  woald  be  sufficient  protection.  The  freights 
and  expenses  are  protection  enough  for  the  manufacturer,  we  should 
indge,  and  even  at  10  x>er  cent%fe  may  not  be  able  to  bring  it  into  this 
coantry,  but  at  25  per  cent  it  makes  it  prohibitory  and  the  Government 
will  get  no  revenue,  as  we  are  unable  to  compete.  The  output  of  the 
mill  in  this  country  would  not  exceed  200  tons  a  year. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  article  be  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff 
bill  now  under  consideration,  so  as  to  advoid  the  annoyance  of  bringing 
the  matter  up  before  the  General  Appraisers  every  time  there  is  an 
entry,  as  it  only  makes  trouble  and  bother  for  the  importer  and  the 
General  Appraisers.  We  can  not  enter  it  under  any  other  name  than 
wood  pulp.  We  think  a  suitable  name  would  be  "dry  wood  flour  for 
dynamite  purposes."  We  leave  it  to  your  honorable  body  to  say  if  it 
shall  be  10  or  25  per  cent. 

Following  is  a  decision  we  had  on  July  15, 1896,  on  one  entry: 

The  merchandise  Is  an  article  generally  known  as  wood  flour  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  wood  ground  into  a  dry  powder.  It  was  assessed  for  duty  as  a 
manufacture  of  wood,  at  25  per  cent,  under  paragraph  181,  act  of  August  28, 1894,  and 
is  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as  wood  pulp  under  paragraph  303. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  the  article  is  sometimes  oallea  wood  pulp,  and  that  tbere  is 
In  New  York  a  mill  which  produces  it,  and  which  is  styled  a  wood-pulp  mill,  but  it 
would  require  a  very  general  acceptance  to  class  a  dry  powder  as  pulp,  and  in  the 
present  case  the  common  designation  is  not  wood  pulp,  but  wood  flour. 

We  find  (1)  the  merchandise  is  a  manufacture  of  wood;  (2)  it  is  not  wood  pulp. 
The  protest  is  overruled  accordingly. 

Wilbur  F.  Lunt, 
J.  P.  Wilkinson, 
Thad.  S.  Sharrktts, 
Board  of  United  States  General  AppraiserB, 

We  have  bought  no  goods  since  the  above  decision,  as  we  can  not. 

J.  0.  TULLY, 

For  John  H.  Lyon  &  Co. 
TISSUE  AND  COPYING  PAPER. 

(Paragraph  307.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF  HR.  WELLIHGTOH  SMITH,  OF  LEE,  HASS. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  so  many 
diversified  interests  grouped  under  the  head  of  manufactures  of  paper 
that  in  order  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  matter  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  into  a  little  detail  regarding  it.  I  have  a  printed  report 
here,  signed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  a  branch  of  the  business  for 
which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  I  will  submit  it  to  the  committee.  There 
are  very  many  branches  of  paper  manufacture,  and  they  are  all  as 
diversified  as  if  they  were  different  industries.  Congress  recognized 
several  of  them  under  the  McKiuley  tariff  and  under  the  Wilson  tariff. 
The  particular  industry  for  which  I  wish  to  speak  this  afternoon  is  the 
manufacture  of  tissue  paper  and  copying  paper.  That  is  an  industry 
which  has  grown  up  largely  within  a  few  years.  The  cheaper  grades  of 
these  papers  are  manufactured  here  now,  and  are  sold  as  cheaply,  prob- 
ably, as  anywhere  in  the  world.  There  are  higher  grades  manufactured, 
and  we  wish  to  stimulate  the  industry  here  rather  than  have  the  goods 
brought  in  from  abroad.  To  some  extent  that  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  action  of  the  McKinley  law,  but  the  Wilson  Act  changed  the 
duty  from  specific  to  ad  valorem,  and  through  undervaluation  in  these 
better  grades  of  paper  the  business  here  has  declined  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  not  be  manufactured  here  as  largely  as  they  were  before. 
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We  had  a  meeting  of  the  mannfacturers  representing  that  branch  of 
the  industry  a  few  days  ago,  and  Colonel  Thompson  and  myself  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  the^matter  before  this  committee. 
Under  the  McEinley  Act  the  average  valuation  of  the  tissue  paper 
imported  here  was  17  cents  a  pound,  and  the  duty  Imposed  on  it  was  8 
cents  a  pound  and  15  per  c^nt  ad  valorem.  Under  the  present  act  the 
duty  is  simply  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  has  been  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  appraiser's  office  as  to  the  classification  of  these  papers. 
As  a  committee  we  wish  to  present  the  following  clause,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  new  tariff  instead  of  the  one  in  the  McEinley  Act  and  in  the 
Wilson  Act: 

Papers  known  commercially  as  copying  paper,  stereotype  paper,  crepe  paper,  Japa- 
nese tissue  paper,  pottery  paper,  and  all  otlier  thin  papers,  white,  printed,  or  coloied, 
weighing  not  over  six  ponnds  to  a  standard  ream  of  four  hundreid  and  eighty  sheets, 


on  a  basis  of  twenty  oy  thirty  inches,  made  np  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  eight 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  %d  valorem,  and  all 
papers  in  same  form  as  above  weighing  over  six  pounds  and  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds  to  a  standard  ream  of  twenty  by  thirty,  and  letter-copying  books,  whether 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  six  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorein. 

As  possibly  many  members  of  this  committee  are  aware,  Japan  ia 
crowding  us  very  closely  in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  It  is  doing  so  with  reference  to  these  papers. 
The  Japanese  are  buying  American  machinery,  and,  as  they  have  very 
low  prices  of  labor  in  that  country,  they  will  soon  almost  drive  us  out 
of  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  unless  we  can  get  the  protection  asked 
for.  The  duty  that  we  ask  is  less  in  the  aggregate  than  it  was  under 
the  McKinley  Act. 

The  Chairman.  You  wish  to  extend  the  duty  to  stereotype  pai)erf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  stereotype  paperf 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  fully  posted  as  to  what  the  market  price 
abroad  may  be;  but  it  is  about  $1.25  a  reaid,  weighing  4  iK>unds,  which 
would  be  about  30  cents  a  pound.  This  20  by  30  paper  is  commercially 
known  as  the  standard  size.  Sometimes  it  is  made  larger  and  some- 
times smaller,  but  that  is  a  basis  and  it  avoids  a  great  many  differences 
of  opinion  in  the  appraisers'  department  of  the  custom-house.  The 
paper  is  so  light  and  thin  that  a  large  percentage  of  its  cost  is  in  labor, 
and  the  duty  that  we  ask  is  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  cost  than  it 
is  on  other  kinds  of  paper.  They  have  got  in  much  of  the  lower-priced 
paper  at  small  valuations,  and  consequently  the  price  of  higher-grade 
pax)er  has  declined  very  materially^  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  produce  it  with  profit  under  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  has  this  kind  of  paper  been  manufactured 
here! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  tissue  paper  for  wrapping  and  toilet  puri)0ses  has 
been  made  here  for  many  years,  but  the  manufacture  of  these  higher 
grades  is  a  more  recent  industry — not  more  than  five  or  six  years  old. 

Mr.  EussELL.  This  paper  is  used  for  wrapping  silver  goods,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  The  price  of  that  class  of  paper^  before  we  began 
to  manufacture  it,  was  $2  per  ream,  and  we  are  selhng  to-day  papers 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  give  entire  satisfaction,  at  less  than  91 
per  ream. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  American  silverware 
dealers  are  to-day  using  this  American  tissue  paper  where,  five  or  m 
years  ago,  they  used  foreign  tissue  paperf 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes- 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Tour  proposed  paragraph  contains  several  designa- 
tions that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  And  they  wonld  now  go  into  the  law  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Why  can  yon  not  have  the  duty  on  this  tisane  paper 
made  8x>ecificf 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  some  Japanese  papers  that  come  here  that  are 
of  very  light  weight  and  very  high  value  per  ponnd.  They  are  luxuries, 
and  should  pay  a  high  duty.  The  Government  wants  revenue;  and  the 
country  has  decided  that  it  does  not  want  specific  duties.  At  2  cents 
a  pound  some  of  these  Japanese  papers  would  pay  only  33  cents  per 
ream,  and  they  are  worth  from  $4  to  $5  a  ream. 

Mr.  Patne.  They  come  in  now  under  What  is  known  as  the  <^  basket" 
clause — 25  per  cent  on  nnenumerated  articlesf 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so.  There  have  been  several  arguments  in  the 
appraisers'  department  relative  to  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  best  for 
the  Government  and  best  for  the  paper  manufacturers  to  have  it  fixed 
as  we  propose. 

Mr.  Wheelbb.  Take  these  two  reports  made  by  the  Chandler  com- 
mittee and  by  a  member  of  this  committee,  with  reference  to  the.  effects 
and  causes  of  Japanese  competition,  and  when  you  make  up  your  state- 
ment for  this  committee  you  may  allude  to  the  views  expressed  therein 
as  to  the  competition  between  silver  countries  and  gold  countries. 

The  Ghaibmak.  The  committee  will  hardly  go  into  that  subject  now. 

8TATEXE9T  OP  TISSTTE  PAPEB  MAinn'ACTTJBEBB  STJBMITTED  BT 
KB.  WELLINGTOH  SMITH. 

New  Yobk,  December  28 j  1886. 
Gommittbb  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Yonr  attention  is  respectfully  and  earnestly  directed  to  the  condition 
of  the  tissue-paper  industry,  being  a  direct  result  of  the  change  in 
dnties  made  by  the  tariff  act  now  in  operation.  Under  the  McKinley 
bill  the  duties  were  8  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cigarette  paper.  These 
dnties  enabled  American  manufacturers  to  fairly  compete  with  the  for- 
eign, and  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of  working  people  who  other- 
wise wonld  have  been  forced  to  seek  employment  in  other  fields  of 
labor. 

The  present  law  fixes  the  duties  on  tissue  pax)er8  of  all  kinds  at  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  all  cigarette  papers  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  importations  and  throwing  upon  the  market 
large  quantities  of  foreign  papers  at  prices  bearing  evidence  that  the 
invoices  are  greatly  undervalued,  thus  destroying  to  a  certain  extent 
an  important  domestic  industry  and  forcing  hundreds  of  men  out  of 
employment.  Under  these  circumstances  relief  is  sought  at  your  hands 
and  those  of  Oongress.  Becogniziug  the  great  amount  of  labor  con- 
fronting you,  it  is  proposed  to  quote  a  few  facts  only,  in  as  concise  form 
as  possible,  for  your  information  and  guidance  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion in  the  matter. 

The  difference  in  paper-making  labor  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  about  50  per  cent,  between  the  United  States  and 
France  is  about  60  per  cent,  and  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many is  about  05  percent,  >vhile  tlic  workmen  engaged  in  the  tissue-paper 
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trade  in  Bohemia  are  paid  a  wage  of  about  20  cents  per  day.  In 
Japan,  which  conntry  has  .become  the  most  dangerous  of  all  competi- 
tors, the  men  employed  in  this  industry  receive  from  10  to  15  cents  p^ 
day  for  their  labor,  and  work  many  hours  longer  than  those  in  any 
other  country.  The  cost  of  labor  paid  in  this  country  in  the  masufebc- 
ture  of  the  papers  under  discussion,  is  at  least  75  per  cent,  the  balance 
being  for  raw  material  (much  of  which  is  imi>orted),  interest  on  capital 
inrested,  incidentals,  profits,  etc.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  the  most 
expert  labor  in  the  fabrieation  of  tissue  paper,  which  as  you  are  aware 
is  extremely  delicate  in  its  texture,  and  requires  most  careful  manipu 
lation,  thus  increasing  the  wage  rate  considerably  over  that  paid  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  papers. 

The  same  machinery  is  used  in  the  United  States  as  abroad;  thus  the 
question  at  issue  is  really  the  difference  between  the  price  of  labor  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Not  desiring  to  weary  you,  nor  to  cmmber 
the  record,  it  is  considered  useless  to  discuss  the  effects  of  the  present 
tariff  except  in  one  instance.  Japan,  prior  to  September,  1895,  exported 
rags  to  the  United  States  in  considerable  quantities,  and  during  1895 
rags  were  imi>orted  from  Japan  valued  at  $140,000,  and  during  the 
present  year,  so  far,  to  less  than  $10,000.  On  the  other  han<^  the 
imxK>rtations  of  tissue  papers  from  Japan  in  1895  amounted  to  $130,000, 
and  up  to  date,  during  the  present  year,  to  $186,000,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $55,000  with  the  present  month  to  be  tabulated.  Accepting 
the  current  belief,  which  is  certainly  founded  upon  undisputed  testi- 
mony, that  frauds  have  been  practiced  in  making  up  the  consular 
invoices,  the  value  of  the  paper  would  probably  reach  $225,000,  to 
which  sum,  in  order  to  bring  the  merchandise  to  its  actual  American 
market  value,  must  be  added  at  least  45  per  cent  to  cover  duties, 
freights,  charges,  etc.,  which  shows  a  total  of  $315,000,  the  principal 
portion  of  which,  with  commensurate  specific  duties,  would  have  gone 
into  the  i>ockets  of  American  workmen. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  exportation  of  rags 
from  Japan  has  virtually  ceased,  the  exportation  of  tissue  papers  has 
increased,  and  continues  to  do  so  to  the  alarming  extent  set  forth  above. 
One  illustration  of  profits  made  by  importers  of  Japanese  tissue  paper 
will  suffice.  A  certain  paper  measuring  20  by  30  inches,  and  weighing  6 
pounds  to  a  ream  of  480  sheets,  is  invoiced  (for  consular  purposes)  at 
$1.50,  Japanese  yen  or  Mexican  dollar,  thus  costing,  with  all  duties, 
freight,  etc.,  about  $1.30  per  ream.  This  particular  paper  is  high  grade, 
and  is  sold  regularly  at  $2.50  per  ream,  thus  leaving  a  profit  of  $1.20 
per  ream  to  the  importer,  always  providing  that  it  is  invoiced  at  its 
true  market  value,  which  unquestionably  it  is  not,  by  probably  50  per 
cent.  The  paper  can  be  manu£a>ctured  in  this  country  and  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  Japanese  in  case  proper  specific  duties  are  levied,  thas 
preventing  undervaluation.  Without  multiplying  these  illustrations, 
the  above  is  recommended  to  your  serious  consideration. 

The  condition  of  the  trade  has  had  the  attention  of  the  most  expert 
and  practical  men  connected  therewith.  Investigation  of  every  avail- 
able fact,  including  cost  of  production  at  the  various  mills,  based  upon 
the  present  price  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  the  market  for  raw 
material,  etc.,  shows  that  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  eontinue  in 
business,  and  to  employ  the  men  from  two  hundred  and  sixty  to  three 
hundred  days  per  annum,  and  to  foster  the  trade  in  other  directioBS, 
specific  duties  are  positively  necessary,  and  after  the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
following  rates  of  duties  are  absolutely  the  lowest  that  will  give  them 
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the  protection  they  seek  against  foreign  competition  and  give  continn- 
onB  work  to  American  mills: 

Papers  known  oommeTcially  aa  copjinff  P^per,  Btereot3rpe  paper,  orepe  paper, 
Japanese  tissue  paper,  pottery  paper,  and  ail  other  thin  papers,  white,  printe<L  or 
colored,  weighing  not  over  six  pounds  to  a  standard  ream  of  four  hnndred  and  eigiitj 
sheets,  on  a  basis  of  twenty  by  thirty  inches,  made  up  in  reams  or  any  other  form, 
eieht  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and 
all  papers  in  same  form  as  above  weighing  over  six  pounds  and  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds  to  a  standard  ream  of  twenty  by  thirty,  and  letter-copying  books,  whether 
wholly  or  partiaUy  mannfaotured,  six  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten 
per  eentnm  ad  valorem. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposed  paragraph  is  somewhat  changed 
from  that  contained  in  the  McKinley  bill.  Stereotype  paper  has  been 
added  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  an  ordinary  tissue, 
some  importers  have  invoiced  it  as  "  stereotype  paper,'^  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  passed  as  a  paper  not  elsewhere  specified  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  word  crepe  has  been  added  for  the  same  reason, 
and  Japanese  tissue  paper  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  name 
has  become  a  commercial  designation  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  divide  the  papers 
into  two  classes  of  varying  weights,  and  as  the  appraising  officer  can 
readily  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  ream  by  placing  one  sheet  upon  a 
paper  scale,  no  extra  labor  will  be  put  upon  that  officer.  Keferring  to 
letter-copying  books,  they  were  dutiable  under  the  McKinley  bill  at 
the  same  rate  as  all  tissues,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  reduced  rate 
proposed  herein  will  be  sufficient;  but  the  new  language  suggested  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  some  importers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
wording  of  the  present  law  and  have  invoiced  the  interiors  and  backs 
separately,  thus  paying  35  per  cent  on  the  former  and  20  per  cent  on 
the  latter  as  paper  not  elsewhere  specified.  Cigarette  paper  is  now 
included  in  Schedule  K  under  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  and  it  is 
respectfully  suggested  that  that  is  the  paragraph  where  it  properly 
belongs,  but  no  less  duty  than  70  per  cent,  the  rate  assessed  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  will  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the 
importers. 

In  submitting  all  of  which,  it  is  firmly  believed  and  earnestly  hoped 
that  yonr  honorable  committee  will  adopt  the  suggestions  contained 
herein,  and  thus  revivify  a  valuable  and  important  industry. 

Diamond  Mills  Papeb  Company, 

G.  W.  Thompson,  President^ 

Smith  Paper  Company, 
By  Wellington  Smith,  Treasurer^ 

Committee  of  Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers. 

'APAHE8E  TISSTTE  COPTIHG  FAPEK  DOES  HOT  COITFLIGT  WITH 
THE  DOMESTIC  ARTICLE. 

New  York,  January  5, 1S97. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  notice,  as  quoted  in  the  newspapers,  a  statement  by  Mr.  Wellington 
Smith,  of  Lee,  Mass.,  as  representing  manufacturers  of  tissue  and  copy- 
iiig  paper  in  the  United  States,  asking  for  increase  of  duties  on  Japan 
inanufactures  of  that  article,  which  I  should  judge  are  extreme  and 
^utfair.  The  Japanese  tissue  copjring  paper  is  an  article  our  people 
can  in  nowise  approach  in  quality  or  texture,  and,  moreover,  it  is  used 
in  ways  that  our  domestic  article  can  not  be  used,  as  it  is  wholly  unfit 
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and  unadaptable.  The  two  items  are  entirely  and  widely  at  variance, 
primarily  in  fiber  and  texture,  and  also  in  their  main  uses,  and  there 
is  no  possible  comparison  between  the  two.  The  statement  that  the 
Japan  copying  tissue  conflicts,  with  the  possible  detriment  of  our  domes- 
tic product,  is,  as  to  my  knowledge,  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  and  the 
papers  themselves.  The  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  ample.  The 
Japan  papers  are  as  different  and  utilized  in  so  different  a  manner, 
almost  as  a  silk  would  be,  in  issuance  with  domestic^ tissue.  It  is  quite 
true  Japanese  tissue  is  used  for  copying  books,  but' that  single  item  of 
use  is  the  merest  fraction  of  its  ads^tation  to  our  merchants'  requisi- 
tions and  the  only  case  where  it  conflicts  with  the  domestic  article. 

Henbt  Abden, 
Of  Arden  <fe  Oo. 

CREPE  PAPER  NOT  TISSUE 

(Paragraph  307.) 

80  THE  UHITED  STATES  CIBCUIT  OOUBT  OF  APPEALS  DECIDED. 

Nbw  Yobk,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  Am)  Means: 

This  company  has  been  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  some 
paper  mannfactorers  interested  in  the  tissue  paper  paragraph  to 
request  you  to  have  incorporated  in  said  paragraph  and  made  dutiable 
as  tissue  paper  an  article  known  as  crepe  paper,  which  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  crepe  tissue.  This  company,  besides  manufacturiug 
great  quantities  of  this  crepe  paper  in  America,  imports  it  from  Eng- 
land. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  classed  as  tissue  paper  by  customs  officials. 
This  classification  was  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court,  but  on  appeal  to 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  a  sweeping  decision  was 
made  by  the  court  deciding — first,  that  not  only  was  the  article  not 
dutiable  as  tissue  paper;  but,  second,  that  it  was  only  properly  dutiable 
as  either  a  «^ Manufacture  of  paper''  or  as  "Paper  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.'' 

Dennison  Manufactubino  Co., 
Per  Chas.  H.  MaoDonald, 

Attomeg. 


COPYING  AND  FILTERING  PAPER,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  307). 

AH  ADVAHCE  IH  DUTT  WILL  SUMTTLATE  COMFETITIOV. 

New  Yobk,  December  18j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  present  duty  on  paper,  paragraph  307  of  the  present  law,  paper 
known  commercially  as  copying  paper,  filtering  paper,  silvered  tissue, 
and  tissue  paper,  white,  printed,  or  colored,  made  in  copying  books? 
reams,  or  in  any  form,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  sufficient.  We  have 
been  very  large  makers  of  paper  in  this  line,  and  know  that  at  present 
prices  the  duty  is  sufficient.  If  the  duty  is  raised  it  will  stimulate 
competition,  which  will  force  the  price  down  lower  than  it  is  now.  We 
also  import  paper,  not  because  it  is  any  cheaper,  but  because  our 
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customers  want  it  on  account  of  quality.  We  are  getting  much  higher 
prices  than  we  can  buy  the  domestic  Very  little  is  imported  cora- 
piured  with  that  sold  here,  and  domestic  mills  are  ample  to  fill  all  the 
demand. 

Surface-coated  paper  made  in  this  country  needs  double  the  protec- 
tion it  now  has;  the  factories  here  are  being  driven  to  the  wall  by 
foreign  competition.  It  has  now  35  per  cent;  it  should  have  a  specific 
duty. 

Yebnon  Bros.  &  Go. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

(Paragraph  307.) 
STATEMENT  OF  KB.  WILLIAM  0.  BEED,  OF  BOSTOH,  MASS. 

Thursday,  Dece^nber  31y  1896. 

Mr.  Eeed  said :  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  an  infant  industry  afi'ected 
by  this  schedule.  I  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper. 
Five  years  ago  this  industry  did  not  exist  in  this  country.  All  photo- 
graphic paper  used  here  was  produced  in  Germany  and  France.  In 
1801  the  State  chemist  of  Connecticut,  after  nearly  thirty  years'  study 
and  experiment,  discovered  a  chemical  process  which  he  believed  would 
aid  in  producing  photographic  paper.  In  the  same  year  he  disclosed 
his  process  to  a  practical  paper  maker,  and  together  they  succeeded 
in  producing  merchantable  photographic  paper,  in  a  small  way  they 
organized  a  corporation,  called  the  American  Photographic  Paper 
Company,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  photographic  and  drawing 
papers  at  South  Lee,  Mass.  They  have  from  time  to  time  improved 
their  process  until  now  they  produce  photographic  paper  equal  in  quality 
to  foreign  paper.  The  process  used  is  a  secret  process,  and  is  known  by 
only  two  persons  in  the  United  States — the  chemist  and  the  manager 
of  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Company. 

Tha  value  of  photogi'aphic  paper  lies  in  its  ability  to  remain  water- 
proof, and  to  stand  the  chemicals  used  in  making  the  pictures  and  still 
keep  the  image  on  the  surface.  It  must  also  be  able  to  withstand  the 
sun.  It  is  not  possible  to  analyze  a  piece  of  photographic  paper  and 
from  that  analysis  to  learn  how  to  make  similar  paper.  It  is  possible 
to  discover  what  is  in  the  finished  paper,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
cover by  analysis  how  to  put  it  there.  The  reason  is  tins:  What  you 
find  by  analysis  is  not  what  was  put  in,  but  is  that  portion  of  what  has 
been  produced  by  the  chemical  change  of  what  was  originally  put  in 
and  has  not  been  washed  away  in  the  process. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1890,  Schedule  M,  sections  419,  420,  and  422, 
drawing  paper  and  plain  photographic  papers  were  subject  to  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  surface  coated  and  sensitized  papers 
were  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  terms  of  these 
sections  cover  photographic  paper,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
name,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  no  paper  of  the  kind  was  at  that 
time  produced  in  America. 

With  the  market  price  of  plain  paper  at  75  cents  a  pound  the  Ameri- 
can Photographic  Paper  Company  could  do  business  at  a  profit,  but 
their  competition  induced  foreigners  to  drop  the  price,  until  now  the 
same  quality  of  paper  of  foreign  manufacture  is  sold  for  46  cents  a 
pound.  This  drop  in  price  was  made  easier  for  the  foreigners  by  the 
tariff  of  1894,  which  lowered  the  duty  from  25  x>er  cent  ad  valorem  to 
T  H 112 
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20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  plain  paper,  and  from  35  per  cent  to  30 
per  ceui  on  coated  paper. 

To  hold  its  trade,  the  American  Oompany  has  been  obliged  to  meet 
the  price  of  the  foreign  goods,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  volume  of 
its  basiness  and  introduce  its  paper,  it  is  selling  in  large  lots  at  less 
than  4B  cents  to-day.  But  it  can  not  stand  this  competition  and  live, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  to  pay  more  for  labor  and  more  for  materials 
than  the  foreigners  do.  The  American  pays  a  machine  tender  12.50 
per  day;  the  German  machine  tender  gets  87 J  cents.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  German  and  French  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  reduce 
the  price  still  further  and  yet  make  a  profit  If,  however,  the  duty 
could  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  and  established  at  20 
cents  a  pound,  we  believe  we  could  do  business  at  a  profit,  and  build 
np  an  industry  which  would  soon  be  not  only  an  honor  to  those  who 
conceived  it,  a  credit  to  American  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  bat  the 
pride  of  the  whole  country. 

We  contend  a  specific  duty  should  be  laid  in  the  place  of  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  because  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  we  believe  that  undervalu- 
ations are  possible,  and  wiU  not  only  work  against  us,  but  will  also 
defraud  the  Government  of  its  revenue;  and  we  say  20  cents  because 
that  will  restore  the  price  to  within  a  few  cents  of  what  was  the  net 
price  to  the  foreign  producer  at  the  time  we  began  to  manufacture. 

At  76  cents,  with  a  duty  of  26  per  cent  oflf,  the  net  price  was  60  cents 
a  pound.  The  present  net  price  is  46  cents,  less  20  per  cent  duty,  or 
38^  cents  a  x)ound.  This  specific  duty  of  20  cents  would  make  the 
market  price  about  58  cents.  On  this  basis  we  can  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  photographic  paper.  It  may  be  said  that  this  will  raise  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  and  the  statement  is  true,  but  the  consumer  will 
still  be  benefited.  We  have  benefited  the  consumer  already  by  causing 
the  reduction  in  price  which  has  taken  place.  We  doubt  our  ability  to 
continue  tlie  unequal  contest.  We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  production 
about  6  cents  a  pound  since  we  began  to  manufacture  photographic 
paper,  and  have  given  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  this  reduction.  If 
we  give  it  up,  what  is  to  prevent  the  price  from  jumping  to  its  old  place! 
We  see  no  reason  why,  in  the  event  of  our  failure  to  manufacture  Ipnger, 
the  consumer  of  photographic  paper  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
at  the  old  rate  of  76  cents  a  pound. 

We  recommend  that  the  schedule  be  amended  so  that  plain  and  sen- 
sitized and  surface-coated  photographic  papers  be  subject  to  a  specific 
duty  of  20  cents  per  pound,  and  that  drawing  paper  be  subject  to  a 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound.  On  this  basis  the  consumer  would 
not  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  68^  cents  a  pound;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  would  prefer  this  to  76  cents. 

We  recommend  that  plain  and  coated  photographic  paper  (including 
baryta-coated  paper]  be  named  in  the  schedule,  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  many  surfiwe-coated  papers  of  cheaper  grade  than  photo- 
graphic paper  (such  as  label  paper  for  canned  goods,  etc.),  and  if  the 
duty  be  made  specific,  without  further  classification  and  fixed  at  20 
cents  per  pound,  these  cheaper  grades  of  paper  would  become  subject 
to  a  very  much  heavier  duty  than  they  require. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  head  does  that  paper  appear  in  the  tariff 
act! 

Mr.  Beeb.  As  albuminized  and  sensitized  paper.  Under  the  tariff 
existing  at  the  time  that  we  began  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  we  could 
do  business  at  a  profit,  but  we  have  about  exhausted  ourselves  in  com- 
peting under  unequal  conditions  with  foreigners,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  existing  duty  be  changed  if  possible  from  ad  valorem  to 
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Bpecifie.  We  believe  that  foreigners  are  enabled  to  redace  the  prices 
becaase  of  the  form  of  the  duty.  We  are  informed  that  the  valuations 
for  the  purix)se  of  paying  the  duties  are  not  the  same  valuations  at 
which  the  product  is  sold.  In  order  to  put  the  net  prices  to  the  for- 
eigner where  they  were  when  we  began  the  manufacture  of  the  paper, 
a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  a  pound  would  be  requisite.  The  net  price 
of  the  paper  when  it  was  sold  at  75  cents  a  i>ound  under  the  tariff  law 
then  existing,  was  about  60  cents. 
The  Chaibman.  You  mean  the  tariff  of  18901 
Mr.  B££D.  Yes;  in  1890  and  1891.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  for- 
eigners can  continue  the  reduction  of  the  prices;  we  do  not  know  how 
far,  but  if  we  are  driven  out  of  the  business,  and  if  we  can  not  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  this  paper,  I  do  not  see  why  the  price  should 
not  jump  back  to  75  cents  a  pound.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
consumer  would  prefer  to  buy  his  paper  at  58  cents  rather  tnan  at  75 
eents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  *E[as  not  the  cost  of  producing  the  paper  been  oon 
Biderably  reduced  since  you  went  into  the  business! 
Mr.  Bbeb.  It  has  been. 

The  Chaibman.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  reduced! 
Mr.  BsBD.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  has  been  reduced  abroad. 
I  can  not  put  it  in  figures  from  our  standpoint,  but  we  can  produce  the 
paper  more  economically  than  we  could  in  1891.  We  have  been  perfect- 
ing the  process,  which  is  a  secret  process.  Only  two  men  in  the  country 
know  it — the  manager  and  the  chemist  of  the  American  Photographic 
Paper  Company. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  how  much 
the  cost  of  producing  this  paper  has  been  reduced  since  1891! 

Mr.  Bbed.  I  do  not  think  1  can  put  it  in  figures.    Perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  do  80  in  the  statement  that  we  will  submit  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  BtrsSELL.  Do  you  manufacture  thin  parchment  paper! 
Mr.  Bbed.  Only  for  photographic  purposes. 

Mr.  BussELL.  I  mean  these  parchment  papers  such  as  are  used  for 
the  receivers  for  photographs.    Are  they  made  in  this  country! 
Mr.  Beed.  Some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  foreign  countries  compete  with  you  in  this  manu- 
facture! 
Mr.  Beeb.  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  they  use  the  same  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper  that  you  use! 

Mr.  Beeb.  They  obtain  the  same  results,  but  we  are  unable  to  learn 
their  process. 
Mr.  Tawney.  You  are  all  producing  it  under  a  secret  process. 
Mr.  Beed.  That  is  a  fact    We  can  take  a  piece  of  their  paper  and 
analyze  it,  but  we  can  not  find  out  how  they  make  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  conditions  exist  that  make  it  impossible  for  you 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  paper! 

Mr.  Beed.  Our  labor  and  our  materials  cost  more.    Our  principal 
competitor  is  in  Germany,  and  while  we  have  to  pay  $2.50  a  day  for  a 
machine  tender,  the  German  machine  tender  gets  87^  cents.    Then  the 
^gs  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  more  expensive  to 
^*  than  they  are  to  the  German. 
Mr.  Tawney.  And  this  duty  that  you  ask  is  intended  to  equalize  the 
tS^  conditions  between  this  country  and  the  competing  countries! 
Mr.  Beed.  That  is  the  intention.    I  can  not  state  whether  we  have 
figured  it  out  correctly  or  not. 
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WRITING  PAPER, 

(Paragraph  307.) 

A  SPECIFIC  DUTT  VBCESSABT  TO  PBEVEHT  UHDEBVALUATIOIS. 

HoLTOKE,  Mass.,  December  30^  1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  tariff  on  writing  paper  is  20  per  cent,  and  woald  probably  amount 
to*anywhere  from  1  cent  to  2^  cents  per  pound  on  a  majority  of  tbe 
paper  imported.  It  woald  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  mana- 
factorers  here  if  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  all  flat  or  folded 
papers  could  be  fixed  ux>on.  A  specific  duty  is  what  we  want,  otherwise 
the  manufacturers  send  the  goods  to  their  agents  ai^d  fix  any  price  they 
please  upon  them. 

I  was  in  England  the  past  summer  and  visited  several  paper  mills. 
The  labor  there  is  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  in  the  mills  here.  Take 
tbe  cheapest  labor,  that  of  the  rag  cutters,  women,  they  are  paid  about 
a  shilling  a  day  in  all  the  mills.  Here  our  price  is  90  cents  per  day. 
Skilled  labor  is  paid  here  |3  to  13.25  on  an  average,  and  over  there 
about  11.50  to  11.75.  Take  the  wages  all  the  way  through  the  mill, 
they  are  less  than  one- half  what  ours  are. 

Yours,  Wm.  Whitino, 

Treasurer  Whiting  Paper  Conipany. 

DECALCOMANIA  TRANSFERS, 

(Paragraph  308.) 

STATEMEHT  MADE  BT  HOlf .  JOES  J.  EIHAEEE,  A  EEPEESEITA- 
TIVE  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  HLDTOIS. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Binakeb  said:  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to 
a  matter  in  which  a  firm  in  Ohicago,  engaged  in  decoration,  is  inter- 
ested. It  is  the  decalcomania  transfers.  They  want  a  duty  upon  the 
paper  that  is  prepared  in  Germany  and  brought  in  here.  The  work  of 
preparing  it  for  market,  putting  the  decorations  upon  it — ^it  is  prepared 
paper — ^is  done  by  artists,  who  work  at  higher  rates  here  than  those 
who  work  in  Germany.  They  want  the  paper  to  come  in  free,  but  they 
want  the  duty  put  upon  the  finished  product. 

The  communication  I  have  received  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  as 
follows: 

Chicago,  December  15, 1896, 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  yonr  attention  to  a  few  matters  which  we  think  need 
adjusting  in  the  preaent  tariff  law,  these  daties  all  relating  to  the  raw  material  sod 
finished  product  of  decalcomania  transfers — what  we  would  consider  a  fair  tariff 
one  based  on  equity  and  justice,  both  to  importer  and  home  manufacturer  alike. 

On  the  paper  which  we  now  import  for  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  we  pay  a  doty 
of  30  per  cent  (abridged  edition  Vaudergrifb's  United  States  Tariff,  1894,  p.  90,  sur- 
face-coated paper,  item  308).  This  paper  should  be  absolutely  free  of  duty,  for  ite 
Tcry  simple  reason  that,  as  there  are  no  factories  in  this  country  beyond  ourselTes 
whe  consume  it,  and  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  expensive  machinery  in  its  maoU' 
facture,  there  is  no  inducement  for  anybody  to  invest  money  in  an  attempt  to  mtX^ 
it  when  he  could  not  sell  it  beyond  the  limited  demand  that  we  have  created  for  i^ 
This  we  hope  to  increase,  but  we  know  it  will  be  many  a  year  before  the  home  demand 
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for  thiB  paper  would  be  anfficient  to  warrant  its  being  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  inconsistency  in  the  present  law,  as  relating  to  transfers,  arises  from  the  fact  tifat 
Dutch  metal,  which  constitutes  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  material  entering  into 
their  manufacture,  now  comes  in  under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  (abridged  edition  Van- 
de^ift's  United  States  Tariff,  1894,  p.  80,  item  160),  while  when  in  the  shape  of  a 
finished  decalcomania,  Dntch  metal  comes  in  under  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  The 
paper,  which  constitutes  probably  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  material,  comes  in 
under  30  per  cent  duty,  the  same  as  the  finished  product.  Thus,  figuring  these  pro- 
portions, we  find  that  we  pay  an  average  of  probably  36  to  37  per  cent  for  all  raw 
material,  while  the  finished  transfer  comes  in  as  stated  under  a  30  percent  duty,  thus 
putting  us  to  a  disadvantage  of  some  6  to  7  per  cent  on  the  raw  material. 

Now,  the  difference  in  labor  is  very  much  greater.  Thej  do  not  pay  more  than 
probably  an  average  of  40  per  cent  for  labor,  as  compared  to  the  prices  we  pay.  An 
artist  in  this  country  will  average  from  $25  to  $60  a  week,  according  to  his  standard 
of  ability,  while  the  wage  of  an  artist  of  equal  merit  in  Germany  will  average  fPom 
$8  to  $22 ;  and  as  labor  constitutes  30  to  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  goods,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work,  this  difference  in  wage  will  average  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
to  our  disadvantage  on  most  orders.  Thus  you  can  readily  see  that  we  are,  all  told, 
at  a  disadvantage  of  some  15  to  20  per  cent.  We  think  that  if  the  paper  were 
allowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  and  the  Dutch-metal  rate  were  to  remain  as  it  is, 
an  equitable  rate  would  be  40  per  cent  on  the  finished  product. 

We  beg  to  state  that  transfer  ornaments  have  been  exj>orted  to  this  country  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  sales  each  year  made  by  the  importers  ranffe  somewhere 
between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000,  but  all  orders  that  require  immediate  delivery  (what 
we  mean  by  immediate  delivery  bein^  anywhere  shorter  than  three  weeks  to  a  month) 
can  not,  of  course,  be  handled  by  the  importers,  as  it  requires  from  two  to  four  months 
for  them  to  fill  an  order,  owinf^  to  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  transport  the  goods. 
Therefore  the  use  of  the  goods  is  limited  fully  to  one-half  of  what  it  would  be  if  made 
here.  Of  course,  we  having  started  in  witli  a  limited  capital,  and  being  but  two 
years  in  the  business,  naturally  could  not  increase  very  rapidly,  nor  upon  the  scale 
that  we  would  had  we  bad  the  proper  capital;  but  we  expect  to  sell  anywhere 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000  worth  this  coming  vear.  Our  sales  last  year  having 
ranged  somewhere  around  $30,000,  we  expect  to  rally  double  that  this  coming  sea- 
son, and  probably  treble  it,  if  general  business  brightens  up.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  within  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  the  annual  sale  of  trans- 
fer ornaments  will  amount  to  between  $1,500,000  and  $3,000,000.  An  adequate 
protective  tariff  certainly  ought  to  prove  the  means  of  enabling  American  manufac- 
turers to  gtbiu  a  proper  foothold  and  to  secure  the  necessary  capital  to  give  employ- 
ment to  some  thonsond  or  more  people,  all  of  whom  are  lif  a  very  desirable  class,  being 
the  higher  class  of  artisans.  Not  only  can  y^ou  consider  the  finished  product,  but  all 
the  accessories  that  go  with  the  business  will  amount  to  a  great  deal,  thus  proving 
doubly  beneficial. 

Thk  Mrybrcord  Company. 
Per  Geo.  B.  Meykrcord. 

Hon.  John  I.  Rihaker, 

WaahiugUm,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  they  suggest  the  rate  of  duty  they  think  would  be 
proper! 

Mr.  BiNAKBB.  We  think  that  if  the  paper  were  allowed  to  come  in 
free  of  duty,  and  the  Dutch  metal  were  to  remain  as  it  is,  an  equitable 
rate  would  be  about  40  per  cent  on  the  finished  product. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  attention. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  GOODS. 

(Paragraph  308.) 

IMP0BTEB8    AHD    MANUFACTUBERS     SUBMIT     BECOMMEITDED 
AMElffBMEHTS  IN  THE  LAW. 

Philadelphia,  December  30j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  principal  importers 
of  lithographic  goods  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  leading  domestic 
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mftnufactarerB  on  tbe  other,  beg  to  submit  to  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  clause  308  in  the  present  tariff  bill,  which 
covers  lithographic  productions: 

The  existing  specific  duty  on  lithographic  products  is  the  outcome  of 
an  agreement  between  the  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  in 
that  line,  mad«  with  the  cooperation  and  approval  of  General  Appraiser 
Sharretts  and  Mr.  Bunn,  appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  expe- 
rience has  proved  its  wisdom,  for  since  a  specific  duty  has  been  placed 
on  lithographic  goods  no  complaint  has  arisen  regarding  undervalua- 
tions, for  while  some  goods  may  still  be  undervalued,  no  advantage,  bo 
far  as  the  duties  levied  on  said  goods  are  concerned,  can  accrue  to  the 
undervaluer.  We  therefore  resi)ectfully  request  that  paragraph  308  of 
the  present  tariff  act  be  reenacted  with  such  changes  as  may  tend  to 
prevent  misunderstanding  or  evasion  of  its  provisions.  A  reference  to 
the  accompanying  printed  slip  (Exhibit  A)  will  show  at  a  glance  what 
these  changes  are.    Our  reasons  for  suggesting  them  are  as  follows: 

The  first  change  appears  on  lines  4  and  5,  where  the  words  ^^either 
stone  or  zinc"  are  stricken  out  and  in  their  place  the  words  << stone, 
zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material "  are  inserted.  The  same  change  is 
made  wherever  similar  language  occurs,  i.e.,  on  lines  22, 23, 27,  and  28. 

For  many  years  past  lithographic  prints  have  been  made  from  either 
stone  or  zinc;  recently  other  articles  are  being  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
aluminum  being  at  present  the  material  which  seems  most  likdy  to 
come  into  general  use.  Already  claims  have  been  made  by  certain 
importers  that  their  goods  were  printed  from  aluminum,  hence  were 
not  liable  to  the  specific  duty  as  lithographs  from  stone  or  zinc  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  308.  This  protest  was  overruled,  inasmuch  as  the 
parties  in  question  could  not  substantiate  their  claim,  the  Bosu^d  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  stating  in  their  decision  dated 
January  22, 1896— 

We  therefore  find  that  the  goods  in  question  are  lithographic  cigar  labels,  that 
they  have  been  printed  from  stone  or  zinc,  and  that  they  have  not  been  printed  from 
alnminnm  or  other  metal  than  zinc.  The  varions  claims  in  the  protest  are  aoeord- 
ingly  overrnled. 

Inasmuch  as  the  time  may  come  when  aluminum  or  some  other 
material  will  take  the  place  of  lithographic  stone  or  zinc  in  making 
lithographic  prints,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  cover  the  whole  question 
by  the  amendment  proposed. 

The  next  change  suggested  (see  lines  11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19,  and  24) 
consists  in  placing  the  word  <<one''  before  the  word  '< thousandths" 
wherever  that  word  occurs.  This  correction  is  simply  made  for  the 
purpose  of  accuracy. 

The  next  change  appears  on  lines  29  and  30  where  the  words  '<  bronze 
or  metal  leaf  printing"  are  stricken  out  and  the  words  <<  labels  and  bands 
printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  bronze  or  metal  leaf"  are  inserted.  A  simi- 
lar change  is  made  in  lines  32, 33, 34,  and  35,  in  which  the  words  '<or  in 
bronze  printing,  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing"  are  stricken  oat 
and  the  following  inserted:  <^and  including  labels  and  bands  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  bronze,  but  not  including  labels  and  bands  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,"  so  that  the  clause  as  altered  reads 
<^ lithographic  cigar  labels  and  bands,  lettered  or  blauk,  printed  from 
stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  if  printed  in  less  than  ten 
colors,  but  not  including  labels  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
bronze  or  metal  leaf,  20  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in  ten  or  more 
colors,  and  including  labels  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
bronze,  but  not  including  labels  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
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in  metal  leaf,  30  cents  per  x>oand;  labels  and  bands  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  40  cents  per  pound." 

Regarding  these  changes,  we  beg  to  say  that  when  we  originally  drew 
and  submitted  this  clause,  we  intended  to  place  labels  and  bands  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  bronze  in  the  30  cents  per  pound  division,  using  the 
phrase  <^but  not  including  bronze  or  metal  leaf  printing"  in  its  plain 
primary  sense,  i.  e.,  labels  and  bands  in  which  bronze  or  metal  leaf  print- 
ing was  a  part  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  20  cents  per  pound  division, 
but  if  printed  in  ten  or  moreeolors  or  in  bronze  printing  (meaning  by 
this,  if  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  bronze)  30  cents  per  pound. 

In  a  case  before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York 
March  7, 1895,  '<In  the  matter  of  protest  77382  and  15336,  of  O.  F. 
Haye  against  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  as 
to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  merchandise, 
imported  x>er  Persia,  entered  September  11, 1894,"  it  was  held  ^'  that  the 
labels  included  in  the  last  item  on  the  invoice  are  printed  in  six  colors, 
and  in  part,  but  not  the  chief  part,  in  bronze  printing.  It  is  the  mer- 
chandise covered  by  our  third  finding  which  the  appellant  claims  to  be 
dutiable  at  20  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  308  of  the  act  ot 
August,  1894."  This  paragraph,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  cigar  labels,  is 
as  follows: 

Lithographio  cigar  labels  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  either  stone 
or  zinc,  if  printed  in  less  than  ten  colors,  bnt  not  including  bronze  or  metal  leaf 
printing,  20  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in  ten  or  more  colors,  or  in  bronze  printing, 
bat  not  inclading  metal-leaf  priutinff,  30  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in. whole  or  m 
part  in  metal  leaf,  40  cents  per  pound. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  qualifying  words  "printed  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
do  not  apply  to  bronze  printing,  and  we  therefore  assume  that  Congress 
used  the  words  "if  printed  in  bronze  printing"  in  the  sense  that  the 
term  bronze  printing  is  used  in  trade,  viz,  printed  wholly  or  chiefly  in 
bronze. 

We  hold  that  the  language  of  paragraph  308  relative  to  cigar  labels 
stands  as  if  reading  "  if  printed  in  less  than  ten  colors,  but  not  including 
cigar  labels,  print^  wholly  or  chiefly  in  bronze  printing,  or  wholly  or  in 
suy  part  of  metal  leaf,  20  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in  more  than  ten 
colors,  or  wholly  or  chiefly  in  bronze  printing,  but  not  in  part  of  metal 
leaf,  30  cents  i>er  pound,''  etc.  Cigar  labels  printed  in  part,  but  not 
chiefly  in  bronze,  and  in  part  in  colors,  to  be  classified  as  if  printed 
entirely  in  colors,  and  inasmuch  as  bronze  printing  is  recognized  in  trade, 
as  it  is  in  fact,  printing  in  two  colors,  namely,  the  foundation  color  and 
bronze  color,  bronze  should  be  counted  as  two  colors  in  estimating  the 
number  of  colors  in  cigar  labels.  We  sustain  the  protest  as  to  the  mer- 
chandise covered  by  our  third  finding  of  fact,  and  affirm  the  collector's 
decision  in  all  other  respects.  Undoubtedly  the  language  used  in  par- 
agraph 308  is  open  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  General 
Appraiser  Sharretts,  but  nothing  was  further  from  the  minds  of  the  per- 
sons who  originally  drew  the  clause  than  said  interpretation. 

In  answer  to  that  portion  of  Mr.  Sharretts's  opinion,  in  which  he  says 
that  a  bronze  printing  is  recognized  in  trade,  as  it  is  in  fact  as  printing 
in  two  colors,  we  would  state  that,  while  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
Btill  there  are  several  other  mechanical  operations  connected  with  the 
nianufacture  of  cigar  labels  and  bands  when  a  bronze  printing  is  used, 
which  adds  very  greatly  to  the  cost  of  same;  thus,  when  a  bronze 
printing  is  used  on  a  cigar  label  or  band,  the  sheets  are  almost 
nniversall}'  plated  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  metal  leaf  printing.  The 
cost  of  plating  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  an  extra  printing. 
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Second.  Sach  goods  are  very  generally  embossed,  and  the  cost  of 
embossing  should  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  value  of  three  printings. 
Hence  it  follows  that  if  a  label  is  printed  wholly  in  bronze  in  place 
of  said  bronze  printing  being  equivalent  to  two  printings  it  is  really 
equivalent  to  six  printings,  the  extra  four  covering  the  cost  of  plating 
and  embossing,  and  the  same  is  true  where  a  label  is  print^  only 
partially  in  bronze,  say  in  three  colors  and  bronze.  In  that  case,  if 
the  label  is  plated  and  embossed,  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  be  the 
same  as  if  printed  in  nine  colors,  and,  as  many  more  labels  are  imported 
printed  in  six  or  eight  colors  and  bronze  than  in  a  less  number  of  colors 
and  bronze,  there  is  no  hardship  in  reverting  to  the  original  intention 
of  the  clause. 

Edward  Wolp, 

On  Behalf  of  Importers. 
G.  W.  Donaldson, 
For  American  Mani^facturera, 

EXHIBIT  A. 

[FlgOTM  in  parentheses  (  )  are  the  line  nnmbera  referred  to.    Parts  snj^gested  to  be  atnuk  oat  are 
inclosed  in  brackets  [  ].    Proposed  amendments  are  printed  in  iteliM.] 

(1)  Parchment  papers,  and  surface-coated  papers,  and  mannfac-  (2)  tores  thereof, 
oardboards,  and  photograph,  autograph,  (3)  and  scrap  albnms,  wholly  or  partially 
manufactured,  (4)  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Lithographic  prints  from  (5) 
feither  stoue  or  zinc,]  sionej  einc,  aluminum,  or  other  (6)  material,  bound  or  unbound 
(except  cigar  labels  and  (7)  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  music,  and  illustrations  when 
(8)  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical  or  newspaper  and  aooom-  (9)  panying  the  same,  or 
if  bound  in,  or  forming  part  of  (10)  printed  books),  on  paper  or  other  material  not 
exceeding  (11)  [eight  thousandths]  eight  ane-thoueandthe  of  an  inch  in  (12)  thickness, 
twenty  cents  per  pound;  on  paper  or  other  (13)  material  exceeding  [eight-thou- 
sandths] eight  ane-ihousandtha  (14)  of  an  inch  and  not  exceeding  [twenty-thou- 
sandths] (15)  twenty  one-thou8andth8  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  ex-  (16)  oeeding 
thirty-five  sauare  inches  cutting  size  in  di-  (17)  mensions,  eight  cents  per  pound; 
prints  exceeaing  [eight-  (18)  thousandths]  eight  one-thoueandths  of  an  inch  and  not 
ex-  (19)ceeding  [twenty-thonsandths]  tioentif  ane-thoueandthe  of  au  (20)  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  not  exceeding  thirty-five  square  (21)  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  five 
cents  per  pound;  (22)  lithographic  prints  from  feither  stone  or  zinc,]  «toii«,  (23)  zine, 
aluminum,  or  other  material,  on  cardboard  or  other  (24)  material,  exceeding  [twenty- 
thousandths]  twenty  one-thou  (25)  eaudthe  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  six  cents  per 
pound;  (26)  lithographic  cigar  labels  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  (27)  printed  from 
[either  stone  or  zinc,]  etone^  zinc,  aluminum,  (28)  or  other  material,  if  printed  in  less 
than  ten  colors,  (29)  but  not  including  [bronze  or  metal  leaf  printing]  ItUfeU  and  bande 
(30)  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  hronee  or  metal  leaf,  (31)  twenty  cents  per  pound;  if 
printed  in  ten  or  more  (32)  colors,  [or  in  bronze  printing,  but  not  including  metal 
(33)  leaf  printing]  and  including  laleU  and  hands  printed  in  whole  or  (34)  in  part  in 
oronze  hut  not  including  laheh  and  hande  printed  in  (35)  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf, 
thirty  cents  per  pound ;  (36)  labels  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  forty  (37)  cents  per  pound. 


SATISFIED  WITH  PRESENT  DUTT. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  23, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  firm,  importers  of  oleo  and  photo  lithographs  (litho- 
graphs), find  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  the  mentioned  lithograph^ 
productions  very  satisfactory,  and  would  be  pleased  if  no  change  of 
duties  ill  any  way  be  made.  The  ad  valorem  duties  are  not  to  our 
advantage. 

O.  &  S.  SiLBEBMAN. 
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PARCHMENT  PAPER, 

(Paragraph  306.) 
BBIB7  FILED  DT  BEHALF  OF  VARIOUS  MAHUFACTUBEBS. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  0.,  January  11^  1897. 

GOMMITTEB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  parchment  paper,  herewith 
resi>ectfu1]y  urge  upon  your  committee  the  adoption  of  the  foUowing 
amendments  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph  308: 

In  paragraph  308  expunge  the  words  '^30  per  cent  ad  valorem"  and 
substitute  therefor  ^'4  cents  per  pound"  and  ^'20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

In  support  of  the  contention  of  the  undersigned,  that  the  duty  on 
parchment  paper  in  the  new  tariff  biil  be  made  as  above  suggested,  and 
that  such  a  change  would  be  jast  and  beneficial  to  the  American  man- 
ufacturer, we  would  submit  the  following: 

Parchment  paper  is  of  two  kinds  or  grades,  or  paper  made  in  imita- 
tion of  and  x>ossessiug  the  qualities  of  parchment  in  greater  or  less 
degree. 

First.  Vegetable  parchment  paper,  or  parchment  paper,  is  the  result 
of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  << unsized"  all-cotton  paper. 

Two  processes  are  involved:  (a)  Making  the  waterleaf  paper  of  all- 
cotton  rags;  (b)  parch  men  tizing  the  waterleaf  in  salphuric  acid. 

The  double  operation,  the  character  and  quantity  of  materials  required, 
and  the  inutility  of  the  waste,  make  this  an  expensive  paper  to  manu- 
focture. 

Second.  Parchmine,  or  No.  2  parchment,  is  a  peculiarly  sized  paper, 
made  directly  upon  the  paper  machine. 

The  materials  used  in  making  the  paper  and  parchmeutizing  it  and 
the  countries  of  export  are  as  follows: 

Cotton  rags,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  England,  Italy,  and  domestic 
rags;  lime,  America;  soda  ash,  England ;  bleach,  England,  France,  and 
Germany;  coloring  matters,  America;  alum,  America;  sulphuric  acid 
and  brimstone,  Italy  and  Spain. 

These  articles,  on  account  of  business  depression,  have  for  the  past 
three  years  been  very  low,  and  have  enabled  the  American  parchment 
mills  to  operate  at  living  prices. 

Advances  of  15  per  cent  in  rags  and  60  per  cent  in  brimstone  have 
already  taken  place,  and  soda  ash  and  bleach  are  rex)orted  as  for  an 
advance  early  in  1897. 

On  account  of  cheaper  labor,  the  German  manufacturers  have  made 
a  constantly  decreasing  price  in  the  United  States.  They  maintain 
prices  in  Europe  at  about  10  to  11  cents  per  pound,  which,  considering 
their  cheaper  labor  and  materials,  is  a  fair  market  price  for  the  paper 
there. 

At  present,  last  prices  quoted  by  their  agents  and  importers  here, 
viz,  9^  cents  f.  o.  b..  New  York,  less  2  per  cent,  30  days,  the  influence  of 
the  German  competition  has  been  so  great,  that  three  American  manu- 
facturers have  been  driven  out  of  business,  viz: 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.  built  the  mill  of  the  Philadelphia  Parchment  Com- 
pany at  Rose  Glen,  near  Philadelphia,  capable  of  making  8,000  pounds 
of  paper  per  day;  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  business  in  1892,  after 
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having  lost,  it  is  reported,  (60,000.    They  have  since  become  the  prin- 
cipal importers  of  German  parchment. 

G.  A.  Eudolph  &  Co.,  whose  mill  was  located  in  Mauayank,  Phila- 
delphia, capable  of  making  4,000  poands  of  paper  per  day,  closed  up 
and  retired  from  business  in  1893,  and  lost  the  value  of  their  plant. 

A  parchment  paper  company  in  Ohio,  capable  of  making  2,000  poands 
of  paper  per  day,  was  likewise  driven  out  of  busines  in  1894. 

All  of  these  parties  were  forced  out  of  the  manufacture  by  the  lowering 
of  prices. 

Three  manufacturers  are  still  left  in  this  country — ^Paterson  Parch- 
ment Paper  Company.  Passaic,  N.  J.^  Glen  Mills  Paper  Company,  Glen 
Mills,  Pa.;  National  Parchment  Company,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

To  place  the  American  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
and  obtain  an  equivalent  price  for  his  product,  the  protection  needed 
is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  4  cents  per  pound  specific  duty,  for  the 
reason  that  much  of  the  parchment  imported  is  invoiced  as  paper, 
wrapping  paper,  packing  paper,  and  other  indescriptive  names,  &om 
Avhich  we  believe  it  is  done  with  intent  to  enter  under  other  than  the 
proi)er  schedule. 

In  order  to  turn  out  4,000  pounds  of  paper  a  day  it  requires  the 
employment  of  about  80  people.  This  is  strictly  for  the  purpose  of 
sorting  the  rags,  manufacturing  the  paper,  parchmentizing,  and  finish- 
ing. The  direct  supplies  for  this  quantity  require  likewise  about  11 
tons  of  coal,  7,000  pounds  of  rags,  and  10,000  pounds  of  60- vitriol  acid. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  indirect  expense,  such  as  making  sul- 
phuric acid  and  brimstone,  and  the  amount  of  labor  involved,  nor  at 
the  amount  of  labor  on  the  coal  that  we  use  and  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  gather  7,000  pounds  of  rags  per  day  (although  most  of 
these  rags  are  now  imported).  In  fact,  very  few  cotton  rags  are  picked 
up  in  the  States. 

There  are,  besides,  many  other  supplies  used,  such  as  wrapping  paper, 
twine,  lumber  (that  we  buy  by  the  carload  for  making  boxes),  machin- 
ery, oil,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
supplies  we  reaUy  use,  and  all  the  supplies  we  buy  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

Geo.  O.  Glayis, 
Attorney  representing  Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Company. 

PaasaiOy  N.  J. 
Qkn  Mills  Paper  Company^  Glen  MiUSjPa. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CARDS, 

(Paragraph  SOS.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  AHD  KATES  EECOMMEITDED  BT  GAEL 
ERlfST  &  CO.,  IMPORTEBS,  OF  MEW  TORE  CITT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Carl  Ernst  &  Co.,  of  No.  5  Cedar  street,  New 
York,  importers  of  photographic  cards,  beg  to  submit  for  your  consider- 
ation the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  existing  tariff  on  photo- 
graphic lithographed  cardboard  and  suggestions  as  to  changes  to  be 
made: 

The  McKinley  tariflf  law  provided  a  duty  of  36  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  cardboard  (if  lithographed  or  not)  and  the  Wilson  tariff  law  changed 
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the  rate  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  excepted  therefrom  cardboard 
printed  from  either  stone  or  zinc  (this  means  lithographed  cardboard). 
Por  the  latter  (lithographed  cardboard)  the  Wilson  law  provided  a 
specified  duty,  ranging  from  5  to  20  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  cards,  and  this  specified  duty  averaged  on  the  entire 
import  of  lithographed  cardboard  between  28  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  so-called  photographic  cards  (to  be  used  for  mounting  photo- 
graphs), and  which  are  manufactured  as  a  specialty,  are  subjected  under 
the  present  tariff  law  to  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  which  duty 
amounts  to  from  30  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  thickness  of  the 
cards,  of  course^  grading  the  variation  of  duty  imposed  as  aforesaid. 

In  support  of  our  contention  and  to  prove  our  assertions  by  illustra- 
tion, we  inclose  two  samples  respectively  marked  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

For  example,  we  have  a  photographic  card  which  can  be  imported  at 
$4  per  thousand  (invoice  price).  On  the  aforesaid  card  a  duty  of  6  cents 
per  pound  is  imposed,  and  on  1,000  of  the  same  character  weighing 
about  40  pounds  a  duty  of  12.40  would  be  imposed,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive an  ad  valorem  of  60  per  cent 

Again,  we  have  a  card  which  can  be  imported  at  18  per  thousand 
(invoice  price),  and,  as  on  the  first-named  card,  a  duty  of  6  cents  per 
pound  or  12.40  on  a  thousand  is  imposed,  which  in  the  alternative  is 
equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Thus  we  must  from  the  foregoing  illustrations  draw  the  following 
conclusions:  That  on  the  first  card,  value  $4  per  thousand,  the  same 
duty  is  imposed  as  on  the  second  card,  value  18  per  thousand,  or  |2«40 
per  thousand  on  each. 

The  injustice  of  this  is  readily  apparent  and  it  can  not  be  presumed 
for  a  single  moment  that  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  Congress  to  be 
inequitable.  The  special  duty  imposed  according  to  weight  as  aforesaid 
prevents  the  import  of  lithographed  photographic  cards  of  the  cheaper 
grade,  as  they  can  not  stand  the  burden  of  60  per  cent  duty  and  the 
manufacturing,  and  the  prices  of  photographic  cards  in  the  United 
States  are  practically  controlled  and  monopolized  by  one  firm. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  protection  as  aforesaid  is  unnecessary  for  the 
home  manufacturer  for  the  following  reasons:  In  some  of  the  previous 
tariff  enactments  the  duty  imposed  on  photographic  cards  was  but  15 
per  cent,  and  in  the  enactment  previous  to  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  McKinley  bill  26  per  cent. 

The  McKinley  enactment  increased  the  duty  to  35  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  all  this  period  the  annual 
imx>ortations  of  photographic  cards  never  exceeded  the  sum  of  140,000 
or  thereabouts;  and  it  must  appear  ever  more  manifest  that  there  being 
really  no  existing  competitive  market  of  the  subject-matter  herein 
little  can  be  the  damage  sustained  by  the  home  manufacturer  by  the 
existing  imports,  and  much  severity  and  injustice  perpetrated  upon  the 
importer  by  a  heavy  and  inequitable  duty. 

The  following  suggestions  are  proposed:  That  the  specific  duty  "per 
pound"  be  replaced  by  an  equitable  ad  valorem  duty,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive make  a  special  heading  for  "  photographic  cards,  plain,  lithographed, 
or  stamped,"  and  place  the  impOrt  of  duty  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  would  abundantly  protect  the  home  market,  and  in  view  of  the 
comparatively  small  importation  the  revenue  will  be  unaffected  and  the 
consumer  necessarily  benefited. 

Oabl  Ernst  &  Go. 
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CIGAR  LABELS. 

(Paragraph  308.) 
STATEHEHT  07  LOUIS  C.  WAOVBR,  OF  HEW  TORK  CITT. 

Thubsday,  Becennher  31, 1896. 

Mr.  Waonbb  said :  We  come  here  to  protest  against  the  inequality 
in  the  present  specific  rates  of  duty  on  cigar  labels,  which  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  specific  rates  on  other  lithographic  j>rint8,  yet  both 
classes  of  merchandise  are  practically  prodnced  by  the  same  process. 

In  order  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee,  we  beg  to  submit 
onr  protest,  statistics,  etc.,  in  writing,  together  with  samples  of  said 
merchandise;  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  on  a  few  of  the  essential  points  raised  in  onr  protest. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  specific  rates  on  cigar  labels  and 
bands  were  more  than  double  those  of  other  lithographic  prints,  while 
our  own  imx>ortations shows  this  inequality  in  still  greater  degree,  x>artly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  from  a  different  period  of  the 
year  and  partly  because  we  do  not  import  lithographic  prints  at  rates 
of  5  and  20  cents  per  jwund,  respectively. 

We  especially  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  present  tariff  law  reading  ^<  Printed  in  ten  colors  or  more,  or  in 
bronze,  per  pound,  30  cents,"  which  is  not  only  unjust  but  misleading, 
as  labels  printed  in  one  color  and  bronze  and  those  printed  in  twelve 
colors  and  bronze  are  liable  to  the  same  rate  of  30  cents  a  pound  duty, 
making  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  former  90  per  cent  and  on  the 
latter  47  per  cent,  and  yet,  from  the  fact  of  labels  being  printed  with 
bronze,  the  bronze  is  commercially  considered  nothing  more  than  a  two- 
color  printing,  and  is  so  taken  in  the  cost  of  production. 

During  the  time  the  present  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  we  were  led  to  the  belief  that  the  rates  on  all  lithographic 
prints,  including  cigar  labels,  would  be  made  specific,  equivalent  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent,  and  by  request  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  I  furnished  them  with  a  schedule  of  specific  rates,  based  on 
said  ad  valorem  equivalent,  but  by  means  unknown  to  us,  and  during 
my  absence  abroad,  the  present  rates  on  lithographic  prints  and  cigar 
labels  were  proposed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  as  being 
entirely  satisfactory  to  domestic  manufacturers  and  importers  of  litho- 
graphic prints,  but  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  firms  int^ested 
in  the  importation  of  labels. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  cheaper  grades  of  labels  is  prohibitory; 
that  is,  it  is  only  possible  to  import  a  first  lot  of  a  new  design ;  after 
that  they  are  copied  by  domestic  manufacturers  and  sold  much  below 
the  amount  of  duty  alone  on  them. 

Statistics  will  show  that  while  imports  of  all  lithographic  prints  has 
varied  but  slightly  during  the  past  four  years,  the  imports  of  cigar 
labels  has  decreased  very  materially?  Our  imports  from  Septeml^r, 
1895  to  1896,  were  only  about  one-half  of  those  from  September,  1892 
to  1893.  This,  in  greater  part,  is  due  to  excess  in  rates  of  duties  and 
also  because  the  work  done  in  this  country  is  equal  to  that  done  abroad, 
which  was  not  the  case  a  few  years  ago. ' 

As  labels  are  printed  in  various  numbers  of  colors,  it  is  essential  to 
grade  the  rates  of  duties  accordingly. 
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SURFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 

(Paragraph  308.) 

TJHBESVALUATIOirS  HAVE  ALABMIHOLT  IlfCBEASED  THE  PAST 

TWO  TEARS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  llj  1897. 

OOMMITTSB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  mannfactarers  of  surface- 
coated  papers,  of  the  United  States,  representing  an  invested  capital 
of  $5,000,000,  and  giving  employment  to  3,000  American  workmen,  at 
fair  and  commensurate  wages,  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to 
change  paragraph  308,  Schedule  M,  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  28, 1894. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  business  of  manufacturing  surface- 
coated  papers  has  been  disastrously  interfered  with  by  excessive  impor- 
tations of  surface- coated  papers  from  Europe,  especially  from  Germany 
and  Belgium,  where  labor  is  notoriously  lower — scarcely  more  than  one-^ 
quarter  of  that  paid  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact 
that  Buropean  manufacturers  are  using  the  United  States  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  their  surplus  manufacture,  sending  goods  to  our  country  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  from  those  which  they  charge  in  their  home 
markets,  and  thus  violating  the  principle  of  our  tariff  law. 

It  is  further  a  fact— and  this  can  be  proven  by  the  records  of  the 
custom-houses  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia — that  under- 
valnations  in  surface-coated  papers  have  alarmingly  increased  during 
the  last  two  years,  as  the  manufacturers  in  Europe  have  established 
agencies  in  this  country,  invoicing  their  goods  to  these  irresponsible 
representatives — or  rather,  to  themselves — thus  cheating  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  its  just  dues  and  injuring  the  business  of  bona  fide  import- 
ers, who  are  unable  to  compete  with  these  so-called  agencies.  It  can 
be  further  proven  that  the  most  daring  of  these  foreign  manufacturers 
have  refused  to  sell  their  goods  to  respectable  houses  in  the  United 
States  at  foreign  prices,  but  referred  aU  such  applications  to  their 
agents  in  America,  who  would  quote  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  duty 
paid.  This  alone  should  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  that  these 
manufacturers  are  entering  their  goods  fraudulently  at  our  custom- 
houses. While  we  believe  that  the  examiners  at  our  different  custom- 
houses are  earnestly  trying  to  protect  the  American  bona  fide  importers 
and  manufacturers  in  levying  the  proper  duties  upon  all  surface-coated 
papers,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  determine  the  actual  value  of 
these  importations,  as  very  similar  looking  papers  vary  quite  consider- 
ably in  their  values,  which  only  experts  can  determine. 

The  consequence  of  these  fraudulent  undervaluations  has  been  that 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  manufacturers  have  had  to  close  their 
works,  and  the  rest  of  them  have  been  working  at  a  loss  to  themselves 
and  their  workmen,  all  hoping  chat  relief  from  the  present  distress 
might  be  granted  by  our  Eepresentatives.  We  therefore  ask  your 
committee  to  change  paragraph  308,  Schedule  M,  from  an  ad  valorem 
duty  to  a  specific  duty,  and  wdhld  respectfuUy  suggest  the  following 
modification  of  the  above  paragraph : 

Paragraph  308.  Surface-coated  papers:  Amend  paragraph  308  by 
striking  out  from  the  first  line  the  words  **  surface-coated  papers,''  and 
insert  at  the  end  of  the  same  section,  after  the  words  <^per  pound,"  the 
words  "surface-coated  papers,  plain,  embossed,  and  marbled,  five  centN 
per  pound;  all  others,  including  priuted,  or  where  covered  with  metaJ 
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or  its  solatioDB,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  five  cents  i>er  pound  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.'^ 

Ethak  Allbn  Doty, 
Of  Boty  &  Scrimgeoury  70  Duane  Street^  Ifew  Yarkj 

Of  Walther  &  Companyj  87  WalJcer  Street^  Vatr  Ycrh^ 

Chas.  Y.  Zbntgbaf, 
Of  Louis  Dejonge  d  Co.^  71  anA  73  Duane  Streetj  New  Tork, 

Committee. 

SCHEDULE  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  ETHAH  ALLEV  DOTT,  MAEUFAG- 
TUBEB,  HEW  TOBK  CITT. . 

Mr.  Ethan  AUen  Doty,  of  Doty  &  Sorimgeoar,  of  New  York  City,  in 
transmitting  the  memorial  of  the  mannfactorers  of  surface-coated  papers, 
printed  above,  inclosed  the  following  schedule  and  comparison: 

^Schedule  shotoing  difference  of  duty  collected  on  the  varioue  line  gradee  of  eutfaee-eoaiod 
papers  at  the  preeent  rate  of  duty,  and  ihs  rate  proposed  5y  the  American  numn/actmrere. 


Onde  of  paper. 

Cost  in 
Europe, 
per  ream. 

Dutiable 
value  in 
United 
SUtee. 

Pi«aent 
rate  of 
duty. 

Arooant 
collected 
at  present 

Weight 

per 
ream. 

5centa 
per  pound. 

New  duty 
25  per 
oentad 

valorem. 

Amount 
to  be  col- 
lected ae 

Faocy  printed,  common 
Fancy  printed,  fine .... 
Gold  paper,  ordinary  . . 

Gold  paper,  fine 

Silver  paper,  ordinary . 

Sil  ver  paper,  fine 

Quid  vein  paper 

Gelatin  paper 

MarkM. 
10.00 
19.20 
31.00 
34.00 
21.00 
86.00 
40.00 
114.00 

•113.00 

$2.40 
i.«0 
7.44 
8.10 
5.04 
8.64 
9.60 
27.36 
22.60 

Per  cent. 

30 
30 
80 
80 
80 

80 
30 

$0.T2 
1.38 
2.232 
2.448 
1.513 
2.592 
2.88 
8.208 
6.78 

Pimnde. 
84 
86 

17 
17 
14 
21 
82 
'60 
61 

$1.70 

1.75 

.85 

.85 

.70 

1.06 

1.60 

2.50 

2.55 

$0.60 
1.15 
1.86 
2.04 
1.26 
2.16 
2.40 
6.84 
5.65 

«l.30 
2.90 
2.71 
2.89 
L96 
8.21 
4.00 
9.34 

Flock  naner   

8.20 

Total 

96.84 
10.66 

28.752 
8.19 

87.51 

A  vftTAtrtt  f/i  onr  ream .   . 

4.17 

*Frano«. 
Inorease  of  duty  per  ream,  98  cents,  or  9.20  per  cent. 


HEAVT  UEDEBVALUATI0E8. 

FiTOHBUBa,  Mass.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  ns  to  state  to  yon  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  years 
there  have  been  such  excessive  importations  of  surface  coated  papers 
into  the  country  that  we  are  convinced  there  has  been  much  fraud  per- 
petrated on  the  United  States  by  undervaluations.  During  this  time 
raw  stock  has  been  cheaper  here  than  in  Germany,  and  it  seems  to  us 
impossible  that  these  surfacecoatad  papers  can  be  made  for  the  prices 
at  which  the  invoices  are  made  out.  While  foreign  labor  is  less  than 
ours,  the  difference  will  not  explain  the  very  much  lower  figures  at 
which  the  foreign  product  is  sold  here.  The  effect  of  the  large  impor- 
tations has  been  disastrous  to  a  large  number  of  our  customers,  and 
the  sales  of  our  product  made  for  coating  purposes  hi^ve  been  curtailed 
nearly  one-half. 

We  ask  that  a  specific  duty  be  imposed  upon  all  surface-coated 
papers  in  place  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  now  in  force. 

Cbookeb,  Bxtbbank  &  Go. 
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SPECIFIC  DUTIES  WAV  TED. 

Boston,  December  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  revision  of  the  tariff  which  is  now  in  charge  of  your  commit- 
tee, I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  desirability  of  changing  the 
duties  on  surface-coated  pax)ers  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  as  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  aasessing  them,  namely,  of  placing  an  ad  valorem  tax, 
leads  to  frauds  and  undervaluations. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelweight, 
President  Oeo.  W.  Wheeltoright  Paper  Company. 

SHOULD  BE  KADE  IN  THIS  COUHTBT. 

FiTOHBUBG,  Mass.,  December  31j  1896^ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Do  what  you  can  for  protection,  with  specific  duty  on  surface-coated* 
papers,  so  that  we  can  make  them  in  this  country. 

BoDNEY  Wallace. 

PAPER  HANGINGS, 

(Paragraph  310,) 

A  SPECIFIC  PBOVISIOir  FOB  KAW  STOCK  BECOMMENDED. 

New  Yobk,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

In  the  consideration  of  the  paper  schedules  to  be  recommended  for 
future  tariff  legislation,  we  would  invite  your  attention  to  a  slight  incon- 
sistency in  the  existing  tariff  law  with  regard  to  the  raw  stock  which 
enters  into  the  manufacture,  of  paper  hangings.  This  commodity  is 
almost  exclusively  made  in  this  country,  and  consequently  has  never 
been  especially  provided  for  in  previous  tariff  acts.  Finished  paper 
hangings  are  now  imported  at  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  but  raw  stock  from 
which  to  make  the  same  goods  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  "not  otherwise  provided  for." 

The  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  finished  paper  hangings  affords 
ample  protection  to  American  manufacturers,  but  the  raw  stock,  we 
think,  should  be  admitted  at  not  more  than  one-half  that  rate.  Prob- 
ably 96  per  cent  of  the  raw  stock  which  we  consume  yearly  is  of  domes- 
tic manufacture,  and  that  which  we  import  is  of  a  peculiar  finish  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  making  varnish-coated  papers.  The  demand  for  this 
particular  paper  is  so  limited  that  domestic  paper  manufacturers  have 
not  gone  to  the  expense  of  installing  the  necessary  equipment  with 
which  to  turn  it  out,  and  we  are  consequently  compelled  to  secure  it 
from  foreign  makers,  although  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  and  con- 
venience to  have  it  made  on  this  side. 

Our  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  you  recommend  a  specific  provision 
for  raw  stock  to  be  manufactured  into  paper  hangings  to  be  entered  at 
a  duty  of,  say,  10  per  cent. 

Wm.  Campbell  &  Co. 
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RECLASSIFICATION  AND  RATES. 

8TATEMBHT  AlTD   SCHEDULE    SUBKITTED  BT  HAHVTACTinElEBS 
OF  VARIOUS  KHmS  OF  PAFEB. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  llj  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  us  herewith  to  submit  the  request  of  the  manufacturers  of 
writing  and  kindred  papers  for  a  change  in  the  rates  of  duty  pertain- 
ing to  their  manufactures,  embraced  in  Schedule  M  of  existing  law.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  burden  you  with  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  paper  industry  in  this  country,  and  we  therefore  come  directly  to 
the  proposition  which  we  wish  to  submit. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  of 
all  forms  of  writing  paper  to  have  placed  on  a  specific  basis  the  impor- 
tations of  goods  competing  with  them,  and  we  learn  with  much  pleasure 
that  your  committee  is  very  favorable  to  the  substitution  of  specific  for 
ad  valorem  rates  wherever  such  substitution  is  possible. 

It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  compound  rates  of  duty  are  preferable 
to  the  single  specific  rate  on  the  line  of  protection,  as  the  specific  rate, 
when  connected  with  falling  prices  equalizes  the  reduction  following  an 
ad  valorem  rate,  and  vice  versa,  the  ad  valorem  rate,  in  connection 
with  rising  prices  equalizes  the  loss  of  protection  through  the  specific 
rate. 

Schedule  M,  pulp,  paper,  and  books,  has  never  received  that  careful 
attention  in  revisions  of  the  tariflp  which  has  been  given  to  many  other 
schedules,  and  in  consequence  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  least  symmetrical. 
In  1890  Congress  wisely  put  a  compound  duty  on  copying,  filter,  silver, 
and  tissue  paper.  The  result  of  this  change  is  well  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  of  imports  for  1893,  under  the  McKinley  law, 
with  the  imports  for  1896,  under  the  Wilson  law: 

In  1893  1,091,981  pounds  of  these  classes  of  paper  were  imported, 
valued  at  $185,313,  equivalent  to  an  average  value  per  x>ound  of  17 
cents.  Based  upon  this  average  value  per  pound,  the  rate  of  duty 
under  the  McKinley  law  of  8  cents  per  pound  and  16  per  centum  ad 
valorem  was  equivalent  in  that  year  to  over  62  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  1896  1,334^866  pounds  of  like  papers  were  imported,  valued  at 
1220,755.  In  this  case  the  average  value  per  pound  was  17  cents,  and 
upon  this  was  levied  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

These  figures  show  that  the  average  import  value  per  pound  of  these 
classes  of  paper  in  1896,  with  an  ad  valorem  of  35  per  cent,  was  17  cents, 
which  was  exaetly  the  same  pound  value  as  in  1893,  with  an  average 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  over  62  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumer of  these  papers  in  this  country  secured  no  benefit  in  price  by 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  from  62  per  cent  in  1893  to  35  per 
cent  in  1890. 

The  revenue  receipts  from  these  importations  were  respectively  as 
follows: 

Under  the  McKinley  law  for  1893, 1115,155;  under  the  Wilson  law 
for  1896, 177,264,  thus  showing  an  absolute  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  1896  over  the  year  1893  of  137,891. 
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Many  other  items  of  Scbedale  M  show  the  same  shrinkage  in  reve- 
nue, but  no  redaction  in  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  fact  is  also  disclosed  that  the  total  imports  nnder  this  schedule 
were  in  1893,  $3,777,457,  with  duties  collected  of  $1,226,676;  and  for 
1896  total  values,  $3,133,418,  with  duties  collected  of  $786,895,  being 
a  loss  of  revenue  on  this  schedule  of  nearly  one-half  million  dollars. 

LABOR  COST. 

The  labor  cost  in  all  classes  of  paper  manufactures  above  referred  to 
ranges  from  187  to  42  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Great  Britain,  and  averages  on  all  classes  of  writing  paper,  81  per  cent. 
On  all  the  above  classes  of  paper,  when  decorated  in  any  manner,  hand 
labor  is  exclusively  used,  and  consequently  is  represented  by  the  high- 
est percentage  of  increased  labor  cost. 

The  highest  compound  rate  of  duty  proposed  in  the  accompanying 
provisions  would  be  equivalent  to  45  per  cent  on  the  bulk  of  the  goods 
that  are  being  imported  at  the  present  time.  These  goods  which  are 
imported  are  mostly  of  the  highest  grade,  and  are  consumed  by  the 
class  of  our  citizens  who  crave  luxuries,  and  we  believe  that  any  Ameri- 
can who  desires  to  use  foreign  papers  with  the  foreign  trade-mark  on 
them  because  of  that  fact,  and  not  because  of  their  being  superior  in 
quality  to  domestic  goods,  should  be  made  to  contribute  in  the  largest 
possible  way  to  the  revenues  from  imports. 

We  give  below  our  recommendations  for  changes  in  Schedule  M : 

309.  Paper  envelopes,  valued  at  less  than  one  dollar  per  thousand,  forty  cent«  per 
tbonsand ;  valued  at  one  dollar  per  thousand  and  less  than  two  dollars  per  thousand, 
eighty  cents  per  thousand;  valued  at  two  dollars  per  thousand  or  more,  one  dollar 
and  twenty  eents  per  thousand ;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  above-denoribed 
envelopes,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  but  if  any  of  the  above- described  envel- 
opes are  black  bordered,  stamped,  embossed,  illuminated,  printed,  or  decorated, 
they  shall  pay  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  specific  rates,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

310.  Paper,  writing,  note,  letter,  drawing,  typewriter,  pads,  parchment,  bond, 
niill  or  pasted  cardboard,  in  sheets,  quires,  reams  or  packages,  valued  at  less  than 
eight  cento  per  pound,  three  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  eight  cents  per  pound  and 
less  than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  six  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  twelve  cents  per 
pound  and  less  than  sixteen  cento  per  pound,  eight  eento  per  ponud;  valued  at  six- 
teen cento  or  more  per  pound,  nine  cento  per  pound;  and  m  addition  thereto  on  all 
the  above-described  paper  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  if  any  of  the  above- 
described  paper  is  ruled,  black  bordered,  stamped,  embossed,  illuminated,  printed, 
or  decorated,  it  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  specific  rates,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

In  paragraph  307  strike  out  the  words  "  and  writing  paper  and  envel- 
opes, embossed,  engraved,  printed,  or  ornamented." 

In  paragraph  308  strike  out  the  words  << parchment  papers"  and 
"cardboards," 

Obobge  B.  Hubd, 
Of  Oeorge  B.  Hurd  d?  Co.,  representing  these  Firms  by  Request. 
Z.  &  W.  Murray, 
Whiting  Paper  Company, 
Obane  &  Go., 

BEEBE  &  HOLBROOK  COMPANY, 

Bast  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company, 
HURI4BUT  Paper  Manufacturing  Company. 
T  H 113 
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(Paragraph  311.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWIN  IVES,  OF  HEW  TOEK,  N.  1. 

Thursday,  December  31j  1896. 

Mr.  Ives  said :  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
think  that  the  time  hafi  come  to  have  the  binding  for  the  finer  classes 
of  books  done  in  this  country.  As  a  fact  the  finer  classes  of  books 
have  been  bound  in  England,  France,  andOermany,  but  we  think  that 
the  time  has  come  for  that  binding  to  be  done  here.  There  is  this 
hindrance,  however:  There  is  65  cents  difterence  in  wages,  and  we 
have  only  the  protection  of  25  per  cent.  We  want  to  ask  yon  to  add  15 
j)ev  cent  to  the  duty,  thus  giving  us  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  specific  on 
books  bound  and  unbound.  The  difference  of  25  per  cent  we  can  offset 
very  easily  by  our  expert  methods  of  bookbinding.  When  the  Wilson 
bill  was  under  consideration  I  was  here,  and  someone  has  done  as  well 
as  they  could  for  us  by  keeping  the  duty  at  25  per  cent,  as  under  the 
McKinley  Act.  But  it  is  not  enough.  We  can  furnish  the  quality  of 
the  work.  We  can  bind  books,  prayer  books,  hymnals,  Bibles,  and  the 
best  quality  of  books,  in  morocco,  levantine,  and  calf,  as  well  as  they 
can  be  done  in  England  or  Germany,  and  we  are  doing  it;  but  we  do 
not  make  any  money  on  it.  We  spend  a  good  deal  of  money,  however, 
in  showing  that  we  can  do  it,  and  we  are  doing  it.  We  are  making 
divinity  works  and  Bibles — round  cornered,  gilt-edged,  calf  binding^s — 
so  beautiful  and  so  strong  that  no  difterence  can  be  seen  between  our 
work  and  work  done  abroad,  and  the  people  are  satisfied.  But,  as  I 
say,  there  is  no  profit  in  it.  And  now  the  time  has  come  to  ask  yoa  to 
give  us  a  little  more  duty  so  that  we  can  have  some  profit. 

That  is  all  that  I  want  to  say  to  you.  We  can  do  the  work.  We  are 
doing  it,  but  we  are  not  making  money  at  it,  I  have  been  on  the  other 
side  and  have  learned  all  their  processes  of  binding.  But  the  pub- 
lishers of  these  books  in  this  country  find  it  profitable  to  have  the 
finer  binding  done  on  the  other  side  in  quantities.  Of  course,  we  are 
doing  more  or  less  job  work  in  this  country.  But  this  country  is  grow- 
ing, and  we  are  really  able  to  do  anything  that  is  done  on  the  other 
Bide,  and  we  want  a  chance  to  do  it. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  COMMITTEE  FEOM  TTPOOEAPHIGAL 
UNION,  NO.  2,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  December  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  Typographical  Union, 
Ko.  2,  of  Philadelphia,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  printing  trades 
in  the  tariff  revision  now  under  consideration  by  your  committee, 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  statement: 

In  behalf  of  the  extensive  and  important  labor  interests  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  of  books,  we  would  ask  two  modifications  of  the 
existing  tariff',  viz: 

1.  That  the  duty  on  books  in  the  English  language  less  than  twenty 
years  old  be  changed  from  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent  to  the 
specific  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound  weight. 
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2.  That  the  clause  admitting  free  of  daty  <<  scientific  books  and  i>eri- 
odicals  devoted  to  original  research,"  be  stricken  from  the  free  list. 

With  regr&rd  to  the  first  of  these  saggestious  we  would  observe  that  a 
specific  rate  per  pound  weight  was  that  adopted  in  the  tarifi:*  of  1842, 
and  was  in  use  in  England  as  long  as  books  were  dutiable  there.  It 
commended  itself  to  the  practical  experience  of  those  days  as  the  only 
mode  by  which  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue  by  undervaluations. 
To  this  books  are  especially  liable,  as  it  is  an  evident  impossibility  for 
appraisers  to  be  familiar  with  the  current  wholesale  prices  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  books  published  abroad,  especially  as  they  are  largely 
imported  in  quantities  prior  to  publication  in  the  country  of  their 
origin  and  before  their  prices  are  advertised,  and  are  oiten  shipped  in 
quires,  so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  their  value.  For  the 
most  part  the  invoice  must  be  accepted  without  question,  and  such 
invoice  is  at  best  only  a  memorandum  where  the  importer  is  the  agent 
of  the  foreign  publisher,  and  all  the  larger  publishing  houses  have 
their  agents  in  this  country.  Business  conscience  is  easily  satisfied  by 
invoicing  at  a  fractional  advance  over  the  bare  cost  of  paper  and  press- 
work,  and  there  is  every  opportunity  thus  to  defraud  the  revenue  at 
the  expense  of  American  labor.  While  we  are  convinced  that  such 
frauds  are  habitually  jiracticed,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  are  unable  to 
submit  proofs  of  the  fact,  because  as  private  citizens  we  have  no  access 
to  the  records  of  the  custom-houses. 

We  suggest  the  specific  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound  as  the  nearest 
equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  cus- 
tomary wholesale  prices  abroad,  as  will  appear  from  the  accdinpauying 
hst,  marked  Exhibit  A,  of  books  taken  at  random  and  representing 
various  classes  of  publications.  You  will  observe  that  while  it  increases 
the  rate  on  light  and  ephemeral  literature,  on  books  of  solid  informa- 
tion and  instruction  the  duty  is  reduced. 

As  to  our  second  suggestion,  that  <^  scientific  books  and  periodicals 
devoted  to  original  research'^  should  be  stricken  from  the  free  list,  the 
necessity  of  it  becomes  apparent  from  the  partial  list  of  books  which 
are  presented  as  Exhibit  B,  which  have  been  decided  by  the  Board  of 
Appraisers  as  entitled  to  free  entry  under  this  clause.  You  will  note 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  book  on  it  which  can  be  honestly  defined  as 
"devoted  to  original  research,''  and  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  mere 
compilations  and  ordinary  text-books  for  schools  and  colleges.  We 
recently  appealed  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  put  an  end  to  this 
abuse,  so  damaging  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  interests  which  we  repre- 
sent, and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  an  order  has  been  issued  instructing 
the  appraisers  to  guard  against  such  laxity  in  the  future;  but  in  view 
of  the  numerous  issues  of  the  press  and  the  technical  knowledge  in 
each  special  department  of  science  requisite  to  determine  what  is 
"original  research"  and  what  is  compilation,  it  becomes  evident  that 
no  permanent  relief  from  these  abuses  is  possible  as  long  as  so  lax  and 
improvident  a  clause  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  free  list. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  themselves 
to  your  committee,  we  respectfully  express  the  hope  that  the  changes 
we  advocate  will  be  adopted  in  any  tariff  Avhich  it  may  frame. 

George  Chance, 
President  Typographical  Union  No.  2. 
John  T.  Evans, 
Henry  H.  Savage, 
Committee  Philadelphia  Typographical  Union  No.  2. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 


Publk-atioas. 


List 

pricoin 
Kiiislisb 
money. 


Equiva- 
lent in 
Ameri- 
can 
money. 


Wliolo- 
aale  price 
after  al- 
io iring 
for  trade 
diacotint, 
and  13  to 
the  dozen, 

a  trade 
custom  In 
England. 


Weight. 


I>°*5**Duty.t 


The  Grey  Man,  by  Crockett , 

Sir  George  Tressady,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gibson  Xockliart;  2 

volumes 

The  Anirosl  Story  Book,  by  Andrew  Lang 

Margaret  Ogilvey.by  J.  M.  Barrie ...' 

Kate  Carnegie,  by  Ian  Maolaren 

Rodney  Stone,  by  Conan  Doyle , 

The  Seren  Seas,  oy  Rudyard  Kipling 

Letters  of  Victor  Hugo,  2  volumes 

Taouisara,  by  Marion  Crawford,  2  volumes  . . . . . 

Walton's  Angler,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang 

Gray's  Anatomy 

Morris's  Anatomy 


f.  d. 

6    0 
12    0 


$1.60 
8.00 

9.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
L50 
5.25 
3.00 
1.12 
0.00 
10.00 


•1.06 
2.10 

0.30 
1.05 

.«7 
1.06 
LOS 
LOS 
8.67 
2.10 

.78 
6.80 
7.00 


Lbt.oz. 
24 
20 

4  9 
26 
10 
25 
20 
14 

4  8 
29 
16 

6     0 

6     8 


♦"3 

L14 
.401 
.I5f 
.39 

•:» 

LM 
L»f 


8.601  ;    flLlOH 


Thirteen  books  at  ml  valorem  rates  25  per  cent  would  pay  a  duty  of  $8.69};  the  i 
specific  rates  o^  25  cents  per  pound  would  pay  a  duty  of  $8.10||. 


EXHIBIT  B. 

In  order  to  convey  some  ideft  of  the  inlnstioe  which  Is  being  inflicted  upon  o«ir 
craft  by  the  false  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  United  States  appraisen,  we 
append  a  pnrtinl  libt  of  the  important  foreign  books  which  are  now  being  broujrht 
into  the  country  free  of  payment  of  duty.  Those  named  are  mostly  extensive  worki, 
which,  under  a  just  appraisement,  would  have  been  manufactured  in  this  oountiyi 
and  would  thus  have  given  work  to  a  large  number  of  our  craft. 


Abney's  Colorvision. 

Allen's  Chemistry  of  Urine. 

Althaus'  Brain  Failure. 

B»lfour*s  Embryology. 

Ball,  Diseases  of  the  Nose. 

Benle'H  Urinary  Diseases. 

Beddard's  Oligocha'ta. 

Benedikt's  Coal-tar  Colors. 

Bennett  on  Plants. 

Bernthsen*s  Organic  Chemistry. 

Blaok\veirs  Human  Elements  in  Sex. 

Bloxam's  Chemintry. 

Bodmer's  Hydraulic  Motors. 

Bousfield's  Photo>micro. 

Bram weirs  Clinical  Atlases. 

Brodke's  Dissections,  Illustrated. 

Brown  and  Nisbet's  The  Forrester. 

Buck's  Oblique  Bridges. 

Bntschil's  Investigation  on  Microscopic 

Foams  and  on  Protoplasms. 
Botcher's  Protoplasm. 
Cal Ion's  Lectures  on  Minings. 
Chambers's  Astronomy. 
Charleton's  The  (Choice  of  Coarse  and 

Fine  Crushing  Machines. 
Cheatle's  Artificial    Feeding   and  Food 

Disorders. 
Chrystal's  Algebra. 
Clare's  Zoology. 
(Uark's  Fibroid  Phthisis. 


Clans  and  Sedgwick's  Flora. 

Clonston  on  Mental  Diseases. 

Cooke's  Vegetable  Wasps. 

Cooper  on  the  Kectum. 

Coyle  on  Coal-tar  Colors. 

Cremona's  Projective  Geometry. 

Crippe  on  the  Rectum. 

Crocker's  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases. 

De  Barry's  Bacteria. 

De  Barry's  Biology  of  Fungi. 

Dittman's  Chemical  Arithmetia 

Domville  on  Nnrsing. 

Duckworth  on  Gout. 

Swing's  Steam  Engine. 

Fen  wick's  Diseases  of  Abdomen. 

Fen  wick  on  Symptoms. 

Fisher's  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crosi 

Flemming's  Alternate    Current  Trsni- 

former. 
Fletcher's  Steam  Jacket. 
Flower's  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia. 
Foster's  Physiology — ^Parts  II  and  III. 
Foster's  Physiology. 
Forsyth's  Differential  Equations. 
Forsyth's  Theory  of  Functions. 
Fourice's  Heat. 
Fox's  Sanitary. 

Freseuins's  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Fresenins'  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Galton's  Finger  Print  Directories. 
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Gftingee's  Chemistry. 

Gamgee's  PliysiologioAl  Chemittiy. 

Garrod  on  Rheamatism. 

Geikie'8  Text-book  of  Geology. 

Goebera  Morphology  of  Plants. 

Gore's  Electno  Chemistry. 

Gore's  Electro-Chemistry. 

Gore's  Electrolytic  Separation  of  Metals. 

Gordon's  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity 
and  Magnetism. 

Gray's  Electrical  Measoremeot. 

Greenhill's  Elliptic  Fanctions. 

Grove's  Freeenms's  Qnantitatiye  Analy- 
sis. 

Gnttman  on  Explosiyes. 

Hamilton's  Pathology. 

Haig  on  Uric  Acid. 

Hampel  on  Gas  Analysis. 

Hartig's  Diseases  of  Trees. 

Hartndge's  Ophthalmology. 

Harris  on  the  Chest. 

Hawkins's  Vermiform  Appendix. 

Heidenhain's  Hypnotism. 

HerscheU  on  Indigestion. 

Hertwig's  Embryology. 

Hillyers    The   JPlnmber    and    Sanitary 
Honses. 

Holden's  Osteology. 

Howe's  Atlas  of  Biology. 

Humphrey  on  Nursing. 

Hutb's  Marriage  of  Nearkin. 

Hnzley's  and  Martin's  IMology. 

Iron  and  Steel  Jonrnal. 

Jenner's  Treatment  of  Rickets  in  Chil- 
dren. 

Jones  on  Asbestos. 

Jake's -Browne'R  Geology. 

Kelland  and  Taitis  Qnatemions. 

Koch  on  Cholera. 

Kocher's  Operative  Snrgery. 

Lamb's  Hydrodynamics. 

Lang's  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Lee's  Microtomy. 

Levison  on  Uric  Acid. 

Lewis's  Mental  Diseases. 

Lockyer's  Chemistry  of  the  Snn. 

Lockyer's  Meteoric  Hypothesis. 

Macdonald  on  Water. 

MacEwan's  Difleases  of  the  Brain. 

McAnlay's   Utility  of  Qnarternions   in 
Physics. 

Mandsley's  Pathology  of  the  Mind. 

Martin  on  Diphtheria. 

Massey  on  Fungns  Flora. 

Haskelyne  on  Crystallography. 

Mance's  Plant-life. 

Maxwell's  Electricity. 

Mendola's  Chemistry  of  Photography, 
Mensehnlkin's  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Meroier  on  Lnnaoy. 

MetohnikoflTs  Comparative  Pathology. 
MooFs's  Meteorology. 
Moiria  on  Joints. 


Morris's  Anatomy. 

Moll  on  Hypnotism. 

Mnrrell's  Masso-therapeutics. 

Mnrrell  on  Massage. 

Nailer's  Standard  Method  in  Physics  and 
Electricity  Criticised. 

New  Sydenham  Society,  1893. 

Nisbet  on  Marriage  and  Heredity. 

Oliver's  Pulse-gauging. 

Oliver  on  Tumors. 

Onodi's  Atlas  of  Nasal  Cavity. 

Pasteur's  Studies  on  Fermentations. 

Phillips's  Engineering  Chemistry. 

Pitt-lJewis  on  Insane. 

Preston  on  Light. 

Prestwich's  Geology,  Vol.  11. 

Price's  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 

Psycho's  Voice,  Song,  nnd  Speech. 

Rabagliati  on  Ovarian  Diseases. 

Raleigh  on  Sound. 

Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics. 

Roljson  on  Gallstones. 

Russell  on  Cardiac  Disease. 

Sanson's  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Thoracic  Aorta. 

SoliimmelbuBcli  on  Wounds. 

Scott's  Modern  (Jeometry. 

Scott's  Analytical  Geometry 

Sigwart's  Logic. 

Smith's  Fungology. 

Smith's  Abdoinin.'il  Snrgery. 

Stephenson's  Ophthalmic  Nursing. 

Strassburger's  Botany. 

Strass burger's  Practical  Botnny. 

Sntton'H  Analysis. 

Sydenham  Society,  Vols.  CXLI  to  CXLV. 

Tait's  Quartemions. 

Tait  and  Steel's  Dynamics. 

Thearle's  Modern  Practices  of  Shipbuild- 
ing. 

Thearle's  Naval  Architecture. 

Thomson  and  Tait's  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Thornton's  Surgery  of  the  Kidney. 

Thorp's  Chemistry,  Vol.  III. 

l^ansactions  of  Scientific  Institute,  Vol. 
XI  to  XIV. 

Tucky's  Therapeutics. 

Tnke  on  Insanity. 

Vine's  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Watt's  Chemistry,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV. 

Whittaker  on  Wine. 

Willinms's  Diseases  of  the  Breast. 

Winslow  on  Brain  and  Mind. 

Warming's  Systematic  Botany. 

Weidersheim's  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

Weisman  on  Heredity 

Wendt  on  Psychology. 

Webster  on  Ectopic  Pregnancy. 

Weismann's  Essays  on  Heredity. 

White's  Naval  Architecture. 

Zeinen's  Physiological  Psychology. 
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FE0TEST8  FEOM  LEASIKO  PUBLISHEBS. 

Nbw  Toek,  January  P,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Oar  attention  has  beeu  called  to  some  representations  made  before 
your  committee  on  tariff  revision  by  Mr.  Ives,  of  this  city,  ui>on  the 
question  of  bookmaking,  and  we  have  been  requested  by  some  of  our 
fello\?pub1isher8  to  make  inquiry  and  find  out  whether  it  is  desirable 
or  necessary  that  the  trade  be  suitably  represented  before  the  commit- 
tee. So  ftir  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  well-koown 
publishers  or  the  i)ublic  that  there  be  any  change  in  the  rate  of  duty 
upon  books.  The  duty  is  the  same  in  both  the  Wilson  and  McKinley 
bills,  and  we  had  rather  hoped  that  there  might  be  no  agitation  of  the 
question  at  this  time. 

Oharles  Scribneb's  Sons. 


Boston,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  informed  that  some  person  or  persons  claiming  to  represent 
us,  among  other  leadlug  American  publishers,  appeared  before  your 
committee  and  made  representations  that  it  would  be  for  the  interests 
of  the.  American  public  that  the  duty  on  books,  bound  and  unbound, 
should  be  increased  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  We  wish  to  say  very  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  that  no  one  has  had  any  authority  to  make 
any  representation  of  this  kind  on  our  account.  We  are  very  largely 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  publication  of  books,  and  we  deem  the 
present  rate  of  tariff  ample  for  any  needed  protectioB,  and  also  for 
revenue  from  imports,  and  as  American  citizens  we  should  strongly 
deprecate  any  advance  in  the  tariff  on  books. 

Estes  &  Lausut. 
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BRISTLES   A]jro    BBUSHES. 

(Paragraph  314.) 

STATEMENT  8TJBMITTEB  BT  THE  ORAin)  EAPID8  (MICH.)  BEUSH 
COMPAHY,  ASKnrO  HIGHEE  BUTT. 

Geand  Rapids,  Mioh.,  December  16, 1896. 

OOMKITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

The  present  duty  on  brashes  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  under  the 
McKinley  bill  it  was  40  per  cent.  The  framcrs  of  the  Wilson  bill 
eDdeavored  to  cut  it  down  to  15  per  cent;  but  after  urgent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  brush  manufacturers  it  was  fiually  raised  to  35  per 
cent.  We  find  that  the  importation  of  brushes  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  notwithstanding  the  40  -per  cent  tariff  of  the  McKinley  bill 
and  the  present  35  per  cent  tariff.  The  reason  for  this  increase  being 
only  one,  and  that  is  because  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  foreign 
countries  and  our  own. 

Our  foreign  competitors  in  this  branch  of  business  are  Japan,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  The  average  cost  per  day  at  the  present 
time  for  our  labor  in  this  country,  on  a  very  conservative  estimate,  is 
11.25;  in  Japan  the  laborers  receive  an  average  of  10  cents  a  day — our 
money;  in  Germany  the  average  is  probably  less  than  60  cents  per  day 
for  free  labor,  and  not  to  exceed  30  cents  i)er  day  for  prison  labor,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  amount  used  in  the  brush  industry.  In  France 
the  average  is  about  80  cents  per  day,  and  the  class  of  work  done  is 
better  than  that  made  in  Germany,  but  no  better  than  that  done  in 
Japan.  The  average  of  wages  in  England  in  the  brush  industry  is 
about  90  cents  per  day. 

The  materials  used  in  brushes  are  purchased  by  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  at  as  low  prices  as  in  any  of  the  countries  named, 
except  the  item  of  bristles  of  the  higher  grades.  Of  this  we  will  speak 
later. 

More  than  half  the  product  of  the  American  factories  is  made  from 
various  kinds  of  fiber,  such  as  tampico,  palmetto,  rice  root,  etc.,  which 
are  products  of  this  country  and  Mexico,  and  on  which  there  is  no  duty. 

We  find  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  product  of  our  factory  averages 
about  63  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  In  some  of  the  cheapest  grades  of 
goods  it  will  run  as  high  as  80  per  cent.  On  this  basis  we  find  that  a 
brush  which  costs  us  $28.73  per  gross  to  make  has  in  it  a  labor  cost  of 
118.07.  The  same  brush  made  in  Germany  would  cost  for  labor  $7.22, 
leaving  a  difference  of  $10.85  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer,  from 
which,  of  course,  would  be  deducted  a  small  item  of  freight.     This 
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briiKh  should  sell  at  $36  per  gross,  and  the  Qerman  maimfactarer,  with- 
out a  tariff,  could  sell  it  for  $24  per  gross,  delivered  io  New  York,  aud 
make  as  hirge  a  ])ercentage  of  profit  as  we  would  make  at  oar  price. 
You  will  see  by  this  calculation  that  the  German  manufacturer  would 
be  on  about  an  even  footing  with  us  if  he  pays  a  duty  of  40  to  45  per 
cent,  because  the  bristles  we  use  are  very  largely  imported  from  Ger- 
many aud  Russia  and  on  them  we  pay  the  transportation  and  also  a 
specific  duty  of  7J  cents  per  pound.  This  specific  duty  in  our  branch 
of  the  business  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent  of  uur  cost.  In  some  other 
branches  of  the  industry — such  as  paint  brushes,  etc. — ^it  amounts  to  3 
or  3^  per  cent,  so  that  if  the  actual  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor 
in  Germany  and  this  country  would  average  40  per  cent,  it  would  take 
about  3  per  cent  more  to  overcome  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  bristles. 

We  have  taken  Gerjnauy  for  comparison  because  we  can  not  hope  at 
the  present  time  to  obtain  a  tariff  large  enough  to  shnt  out  our  Japaa- 
ese  com])etitors  on  the  basis  of  10  cents  a  day  for  their  labor. 

Japan  will  need  special  attention  and  some  special  legislation  before 
long.  I  will  say  in  passing,  however,  that  there  is  no  industry  that 
the  Japanese  are  injuring  so  much  as  the  brush-making  industry.  It 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  work  to  which  they  are  particularly  adapted 
and  at  which  they  are  very  expert,  and  it  will  take  a  very  high  wall 
to  protect  us  from  their  encroachments. 

We  would  refer  yon  to  the  statements  made  by  the  brush  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  session  of  the 
Fifty- third  Congress  (Mis.  Doc.  No.  43,  paragraph  427,  pp.  1073  to  1087 
inclusive). 

We  believe  that  in  justice  to  the  working  people  employed  in  our 
industry  that  the  tariff  on  brushes  should  be  50  per  cent,  and  we  recora- 
meml  that  the  tariff  on  bristles  remain  as  it  now  is  in  the  Wilson  bill, 
viz,  7^  cents  per  pound,  specific  duty.  Bristles  should  never  be  put 
upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  because  they  are  a  commodity  that  would 
require  the  very  best  of  experts  to  determine  the  value.  We  would 
find  no  fault  if  the  tariff'  on  bristles  were  put  at  10  cents  per  pound  if 
an  advance  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  made  on  brushes. 

We  ask  your  kind  consideration  of  this  matter  in  our  own  behalf  and 
in  behalf  of  a  large  army  of  working  people  who  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  in  the  United  States  who  have  become  exi)ert 
in  that  and  who  know  no  other  trade.  It  is  a  business  of  many  detiiils, 
requiring  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  an  industry  that 
should  be  protected;  and  what  we  mean  by  protection  is  simply  that 
we  should  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  in  our  markets  with  any  others 
who  may  bring  merchandise  here  to  sell. 

Grand  Hapids  Brush  Co., 
J.  D.  M.  Shirts, 

Treasurer  and  Manager. 

JAPANESE  OOMPETinOV. 

Florbncb,  Mass.,  December  14j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  state  that  the  duty  on  brushes  should  be  increased.  W® 
are  confident  that  the  facts  would  justify  this  claim.  The  very  lo^ 
prices  of  labor,  especially  in  Japan,  which  is  at  the  present  time  send- 
ing in  a  very  large  quantity  of  brushes  to  this  market,  render  the 
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present  duty  very  ineffective,  and  we  very  earnestly  recommend  that  a 
daty  of  from  45  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  but  a  slight  if  any  change 
in  the  daty  on  bristles,  should  be  considered  by  your  committee,  and 
the  duty  on  bristles  should  in  no  case  be  put  on  an  ad  valorem  ba^is, 
and  there  should  be  no  increase  unless  an  increase  is  made  lu  the  duty 
on  brushes. 

No  very  aggressive  work  will  probably  be  done  before  your  com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  for  the  reason,  very  largely,  that  the  business 
is  not  a  large  one;  but  it  is  very  rapidly  lessening  under  present 
conditions. 

Florence  Mfg.  Co., 
Frank  N.  Look,  Treasurer. 


FORTT-FZVE  PER  CENT  BUTT  ASKEB. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  16, 189£. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  trust  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  decide  to  raise 
the  duty  on  brushes,  quill  pencils,  etc.,  from  the  present  rate,  35  per 
cent,  to  at  least  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  make  no  change  in  the 
duty  on  bristles,  now  7^  cents  per  pound  specific. 

In  addition  to  the  competition  from  European  countries,  the  Japanese 
have  been  for  about  three  years,  and  are  now,  sending  many  brushes  to 
this  country,  each  year  in  larger  quantity  than  the  previous.  We  are 
informed  that  in  one  year  over  $100,000  worth  of  brushes  made  in 
Japan  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  Clearly  something  should 
be  done  to  discourage  the  importation  of  these  goods. 

Brush  manufacturers  do  not  object  to  the  duty  on  bristles,  now  7^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  believe  it  to  be  ample  protection  to  the  cheap 
short  bristles  grown  in  this  country. 

John  L.  Whiting  &  Son  Co. 
Lew  C.  Hill,  Secretary. 


PEVALTIES  foe  XrVBEBVALUATIOV. 

LANSiNanuRO,  N.  Y.,  Decetnher  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  matter  of  what  the  rate  of  duty  on  brushes  should  be,  we 
would  state  that  it  is  evident  to  us  that  50  per  cent,  together  with  severe 
penalties  for  virtual  undervaluation,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  bulk  of 
brushes  to  be  made  in  this  country.  Labor  is  so  very  cheap  in  Europe 
and  Japan  that  at  a  less  rate  and  without  such  penalties  for  virtual 
undervaluation  the  United  States  would  continue  to  be  inundated  with 
foreign  brushes.  For  several  years  the  brush  business  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  greater  part  of  those  interested. 

O.  D.  Guinn  &  Sons,  Whiley  Bros.,  The  Geo.  Scott  Co., 

Comeskey  Bros.,  Curran  &  Barker,  Powers  Brothers  & 

Co.,  B.  &  C.  Wood,  Flynn  Bros.,  Diack  Bros.,  James  M. 

Quid  &  Sons,  Frederick  M.  Hoyt  &  Bro.,  J.  G.  O'Bryan, 

jr.,  Wm.  Van  Kluck. 
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CHEAP  LABOE  AVD  CHEAP  8ILVEE. 

Philadelphia,  December  15^  1896. 

OOHMITTEE  ox  WATB  AND  MEANS: 

We  find  from  experience  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  does  not 
protect  our  manufacture  to  the  extent  it  should.  The  abundance  of 
cheap  labor  abroad,  particularly  in  Japan,  where  the  opportunities 
offered  by  cheap  silver,  in  connection  with  cheap  labor,  are  stocking  our 
stores,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  manufacturers.  We  would  respect- 
fully ask  that  you  increase  the  tariff  from  its  present  rate  to  45  or  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Should  this  advance  in  tariff  on  brushes  be  allowed,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  duly  on  bristles  remain  as  it  is— 7^  cents  per  pound, 
specific. 

B.  Olinton  &  Go. 

nPOETEB  BEU8H  HEABS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  brushes,  and  particn- 
larly  to  brush  heads  imported  by  me  from  France  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  in  folding  handles  which,  when  completed,  form  folding  pocket 
toothbrushes. 

On  the  brush  heads  heretofore  imported  I  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  same  duty  as  assessed  on  finished  manufactured  goods,  and  my  con- 
tention is  that  same  are  only  partially  manufactured,  and  consequently 
should  only  be  dutiable  as  partially  manufactured  goods.  The  article  as 
imi)orted  has  no  grip  and  no  handle,  and  has  no  vtdne  or  use  except  in 
connection  with  the  folding  handle  manufactured  by  me.  It  is  in  every 
sense  and  every  respect  a  "partially  manufactured  article.'' 

The  manufacture  of  these  goods  creates  an  entirely  new  industry,  and 
by  far  the  larger  part,  namely,  the  folding  device  and  handle,  is  a  domes- 
tic manufacture. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  brush  heads, 
which  alone  are  manufactured  abroad,  have  no  use  save  when  completed 
and  used  in  connection  with  the  folding  handle  of  domestic  manufacture. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  in  preparing  the  new  bill  which 
is  now  before  your  committee  brush  heads  for  folding  toothbrushes  be 
made  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  "partially  manufactured  goods'' of 
the  material  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed. 

Lewis  T.  Foss. 


PEAItL  BUTTONS. 

(Paragraph  316.) 

STATEMEFT  8UBMITTEB  BT  VAEI0U8  MAliri]TACTU£EB& 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  present  herewith  some  facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  the  pearl- 
button  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States,  as  follows:  Pre- 
vious to  the  McKinley  bill  there  were  less  than  a  dozen  manufacturers 
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of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country,  and  those  few^ manufacturers  were 
struggling  along  under  great  ditliculties.  The  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill  iucreiised  the  nianuhicturc  of  these  goods  to  immense  proportions. 
New  manufactories  sprang  up  all  over  the  country  nearly  every  day 
until  the  year  1892,  when  there  were  some  200  manufacturers  of  pearl 
buttons,  employing  some  8,000  to  10,000  hands,  and  over  $3,000,000  of 
capital  invested,  manufacturing  a  very  large  quantity  of  goods,  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  dollars  a  year;  but  when  the  change  of  administration 
came,  with  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  was  reduc:ed  from 
2^  ceuU  a  liue  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  1  cent  a  line 
specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  manufacturers  failed  rapidly 
and  dropped  out  one  after  the  other,  until  to-day  there  are  not  more 
than  twenty  to  thirty  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country, 
and  thoscthat  are  manufacturing  are  sufifering  under  strong  compe- 
tition with  foreign  manufacturers,  so  much  so  that  they  are  hardly  able 
to  get  cost  for  the  goods  which  they  produce. 

To  illustrate  the  difiBculties  which  we  are  laboring  under,  we  submit 
herewith  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  pearl  buttons  in  the 
designated  countries  in  Europe.  This  estimate  is  for  the  labor  on 
the  buttons  only,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  pearl  shell  or 
material. 

We  take,  for  illustration,  the  principal  sizes  of  pearl  buttons  which 
are  now  in  use  in  this  market,  namely,  the  sizes  running  from  14  lines 
up  to  26  lines.    By  a  ^Uine"  we  mean  one-fortieth  of  an  inch: 


Difference 

of  percentage 
of  cost  of 

81m. 

Austria. 

Saxony. 

America. 

nianafactare 
between 

Europe  and 
America. 

Cents, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Psrcsnt. 

li-Une 

10 
12 
13 

7 
10 

11 

15' 

27 
30 
85 
40 
45 
50 
5S 

410. 16 

l«line..             

444.44 

IS-line   

401. 17 

20-lme 

421 

22-llne 

428.50 

24-Un© 

408 

28.1111© 

407.60 

The  above  figures,  as  stated,  are  simply  the  cost  of  labor  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  pearl  buttons  the  American 
manufacturer  has  to  sell  at  cost,  and  in  some  instances  less  than  cost, 
when  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufacture.  While  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  with  all  the  advantages  of  improved  machinery,  can 
only  realize  cost  on  his  goods,  the  importer  can  sell  his  buttons  at  a 
profit. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  we  would  say  that  the 
present  duty  is  1  cent  a  line  (one-fortieth  of  an  inch),  specific,  and  15 
per  cent  sid  valorem  on  a  gross  of  buttons.  The  committee  represent- 
ing the  pearl-button  industry  submit  that  this  duty  is  not  sufficient  to 
euable  them  to  manufacture  the  pearl  buttons  at  a  profit  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  would  urgently  ask  that  a  specific  duty  of  1 J  cents  per 
line  (one-fortieth  of  an  inch)  and  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  levied  on 
these  goods  hereafter.  This  would  be  equal  to  exactly  half  a  cent  a 
line  additional  specific  duty  and  10  per  cent  additional  ad  valorem, 
and  would  not  mean  a  serious  advance  over  the  present  duty,  and 
^ould  simply  enable  the  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
■lauufacturera. 
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We  would  add  that  this  duty  i6  exactly  tbe  same  as  tlie  manufactur- 
ers  asked  for  from  the  Ways  aud  Means  Committee  at  the  framing  of 
the  Wilson-Oormau  bill,  and  is  a  large  reduction  on  the  duty  given  to 
us  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  value  of  the  importations  of  buttons  during  the  last  three  years 
isasfollows:  1894,  $378,125.50;  1895, $998,204.82;  1896,  $l,305,78t>.4o. 

It  is  well  known  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  above  importations  of 
buttons  were  pearl  buttons,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  large 
invoices  of  these  goods  going  through  the  New  York  custom-house. 

We  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  your  committee,  hoping  yoa 
will  grant  our  request,  and  would  say  that  the  undersigned  committee 
will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  information  which  yoa  may  require. 

Note. — New  tariff  shonld  read :  Buttons,  commercially  known  as  pearl  and  shell 
buttons,  manufactured  or  partially  manufactured,  one  and  a  half  coftts  per  line, 
button  nieasuro,  of  one  fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross,  and  in  addition  thereto 
twenty -live  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A,  W.  Newell,  Newell  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  487 
Broadway,  New  York;  factories,  Springfield,  Mass. 
William  H.  Leland,  The  Pearl  Button  Company,  355 
and  367  Broadway,  New  York;  factory,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wm.  F.  Gem  mi,  Qemmi  Bros.  Co.,  123  and  125  North 
Fifth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Gust^v  Soelle,  Weicht, 
Lauber  &  SoeUe,  1308  to  1314  Charlotte  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


RECLASSIFICATIOir  AHD  A  BUTY  ON  PEASL  DISKS  NECESSABT. 

Pbovidenoe,  B.  L,  January  6y  1697. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  your  consideration  of  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  GOO  gross  of  these  buttons,  I  respectfully  submit  these  facts: 
In  1893  there  were  employed  in  this  country  upward  of  8,000  hands 
making  pearl  buttons  from  pearl  shells,  all  of  which  were  imported 
into  this  country,  and  over  $5,000,000  of  capital.  At  this  time  there 
are  but  few  concerns  engaged  in  their  mauufiEicture.  The  Anchor 
Pearl  Company,  of  which  I  was  president,  with  a  capital  of  9300,000, 
employing  125  hands,  has,  by  reason  of  the  present  duty  and  under- 
valuation and  reclassification,  been  driven  completely  out  of  the 
business,  and  this  plant  has  been  closed  down  now  for  over  eighteen 
months,  not  a  button  having  been  made  by  us  or  a  hand  employed. 
And  this  is  the  case  with  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pearl  buttons  in  1893  and  1894.  MiUions  of  money  are 
now  tied  up  and  thousands  of  pearl-button  operatives  are  out  of 
employment.  In  your  consideration  I  wish  to  call  your  especial 
attention  to  one  fact  particularly.  You  will  notice  that  pearl  cut  into 
blanks  or  round  disks  are  now  admitted  at  a  special  rate.  This  was 
obtained  by  German  importers,  by  claiming  before  the  committee  that 
a  round  piece  of  i)earl  was  not  and  could  not  be  made  use  of  as  a  pearl 
button;  that  those  disks  were  principally  used  by  electricians  as  a  push 
button,  common  in  their  various  devices.  What  proved  to  be  a  fact 
was  just  as  the  pearl-button  manufacturers  set  forth  to  the  committee 
on  the  tariff  (Wilson  bill,  so  called),  that  these  importers  would  boy 
these  round  disks  of  all  sizes  in  Europe,  cut  and  finished  like  a  button, 
with  no  eye  holes  drilled  through  them,  and  on  their  arrival  they  would 
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simply  drill  two  eye  holes  in  said  disks  and  put  them  on  the  market  as 
pearl  buttons,  thus  escaping  a  classification  and  quality  of  a  button. 

Pearl  buttons  are  classified  as  to  size  and  quality.  You  must  know 
there  are  several  qualities  of  x)earl  buttons  taken  from  a  shell — super 
(white),  fine  (a  shade  less  white),  half  fine  (less  white  still),  and  colored 
or  yellow  and  dark.  Each  of  the-se  commands  its  price  in  buttons 
according  to  its  whiteness.  In  classifying  these  buttons  the  present 
method  is  open  to  great  injustice  to  this  country.  Buttons,  if  wholly 
completed  and  imported  as  buttons,  are  classified  by  the  price  in 
Europe  and  invoiced  accordingly,  and  on  their  arrival  and  clearance 
they  are  reassorted  and  placed  on  our  market  in  accordance  with  their 
truequalities;  and  by  this  trick  of  the  trade  our  Governmentisdefrauded 
of  large  sums  of  money  every  year  and  the  trade  of  this  country 
retained  by  the  importer  as  against  an  honest  manufacturer  in  this 
country.  To  obviate  these  tricks  and  devices  of  importers  of  pearl 
buttons,  I  would  suggest  that  a  specific  duty  be  named  on  all  shades 
of  pearl  buttons  in  accordance  with  the  line  or  size  of  said  buttons, 
and  on  round  disks  cut  from  pearl  shell  a  specific  duty  in  accordance 
with  their  size,  same  as  pearl  buttons. 

The  experience  of  about  two  years  ha6  convinced  the  manufacturer 
of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country  that  the  goods  can  be  made  here  and 
sold  to  the  consumer  at  greatly  reduced  prices  over  the  prices  of  1892, 
and  be  the  means  of  saving  millions  of  money  now  paid  to  foreign 
labor.  We  can  do  it  if  you  will  fairly  protect  this  important  line  ot 
industry. 

Geo.  W.  Prentice, 
President  Anchor  Pearl  Company. 

SPECIFIC  DXrriES  APPLIEB. 

Detroit,  Mioh.,  January  5,  1897. 

Dbab  Sib:  If  the  committee  is  disposed  to  make  a  straight  specific 
duty  on  pearl  buttons,  I  would  suggest  that  the  minimum  be  fixed  at 
2  cents  per  line,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  1^  cents  per  line  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  give  an  illustration  of  how  this  would  be 
applied : 

A  IGline  button  (cut  abroad  as  15-line  and  so  entered  at  custom- 
house), if  valued  at  50  cents  per  gross,  duty  at  IJ  cents  per  line  on  15- 
line,  22J  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  12J  cents,  equals  35  cents 
per  gross;  duty  at  2  cents  per  line  on  15-line  would  be  30  cents  per 
gross.  If  valued  at  20  cents  per  gross,  duty  at  IJ  cents  per  line  on 
15-line,  22i  cents,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  5  cents,  eqnals  27^  cents 
per  gross;"  duty  at  2  cents  per  line  on  15-line  would  be  30  cents  per 
gross. 

Twenty-four  linebutton  (cutabroad  as  23-lineand  soentered  at  custom- 
house), if  valued  at  70  cents  per  gross,  dnty  at  1 J  cents  per  line  on  2.i-line, 
34J  cents,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  17J  cents,  equals  52  cents  per 
gross;  duty  at  2  cents  per  line  on  23-line  would  be  lii  cents  per  gross. 
If  valued  at  30  cents  j>ev  gross,  duty  at  IJ  cents  per  line  on  231ine, 
^^  cents,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  7J  cents,  equals  42  cents  per 
gross;  duty  at  2  cents  per  line  on  23-line  would  be  46  cents  per  gross. 

You  will  see  from  this  the  higher  grades  are  protected  less  in  pro- 
portion to  values  than  the  lower  grades  by  the  specific  duty  of  2  cents, 
l>nt  all  things  considered,  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
trade  if  the  duty  was  placed  on  a  specific  basis. 
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In  1892  and  1893  our  company  had  as  high  as  800  people  employed; 
to-day  we  are  practically  at  a  standstill.  We  desire  only  duty  enough 
to  equalize  the  difference  in  labor  here  and  abroad. 

Fbake  T.  Ryan, 
Of  the  Standard  Pearl  Button  Company. 


XACHIHEBT  LTDTO  IDLK 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  30^  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Standard  Company,  of  this  city,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  bill.  The  McKinley  protection  bill 
fostered  it  to  the  extent  of  employing  700  hands  in  two  or  more  years 
from  the  start;  now  it  is  doing  very  little.  All  over  the  country  manu- 
facturers are  doing  little  or  nothing,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  consump- 
tion sapply  comes  from  abroad,  and  under  the  present  schedule  great 
abuses  are  practiced  which  nothing  this  side  can  withstand.  The  writer, 
with  his  brother,  expended  much  money  in  new  designs  of  pearl- working 
machinery  under  encouragement  afforded  by  the  McKinley  law,  and  if 
there  is  not  a  change  in  our  favor  it  is  no  encouragement  to  start  such 
machinery  in  operation,  and  the  investment  must  prove  a  loss.  I  would 
not  undertake  to  go  into  detail  here,  but  this  business  in  America  is  in 
its  infancy  and  has  been  knocked  out  in  one  blow,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear calling  your  attention  to  it  as  it  wants  reinstating  with  the  rest 

There  are  about  twenty  firms  in  this  country  besides  what  is  done  in 
State  prisons,  which  of  itself  is  enough  competition  under  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  living. 

S.  B.  Warren. 


VEGETABLE-rvrORY  BDTTOIIirS. 

(Paragraph  817.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF   MS.  J.  BIGHABD   SMITH,  SEPBESEHTIHO  THE 
WATEEBUBY  BUTTOH  COMPAHT. 

Monday,  January  llj  1897, 

Mr.  Smith  said:  I  have  a  statement  which  I  will  submit.  We  refer 
tQ  the  statistics  between  1880  and  1890,  and  as  you  have  the  reference 
to  those  yourself,  I  will  not  call  them  off.  Then  we  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  in  labor  between  Austria  and  America.  The 
Austrian  laborer  receives  four  and  a  half  times  less  than  the  American 
laborer,  and  to  prove  this  we  have  Mr.  Adoph  Weicht  here  who  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  in  this  country  and  had  quite  a  success  for  a  nam- 
ber  of  years,  but  he  has  become  so  discouraged  at  the  present  time  that 
he  threatens  to  take  his  machinery  back  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  written  statement  contain  detailed  liwts 
of  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad f 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  made  a  detailed  statement  for  the  reason 
of  trade  purposes. 

The  Ohaiuman.  That  is  a  most  important  fact.  Give  us  all  theitems 
of  the  cost  of  the  product  here,  and  all  the  items  of  the  cost  of  the 
product  abroad. 

Mr.  Smith.  With  your  permission,  I  will  file  a  statement  of  that  fact 
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hereafter.    I  would  like  now  to  have  Mr.  Weicht  appear  before  the 
committee  for  just  one  moineut. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  before  you  retire.  How 
did  these  companies  succeed  under  the  law  of  iSQOl 

Mr.  Smith.  We  were  very  prosperous,  our  own  concern,  the  Water- 
bury  Button  Oompany,  and  at  one  time  doubled  the  extent  of  the 
building  and  put  machinery  in  to  fill  that  building  and  almost  doubled 
tho  number  of  hands. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  youclaim  this  product  has  been  intei*fered  witii  by 
importations  under  the  present  lawf 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  not  know  the  importations  have  been  much 
less  under  the  present  law  than  under  the  previous  lawf 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  that  the  statistics  show  they  are  very  much  less 
in  dollars. 

Mr.  TUBNSB.  Well,  in  quantities,  too,  sir. 

Mr.  BussEiiL.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  undervaluations  f 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  considerable  trouble  in  undervaluations,  but  we 
have  set  it  forth  in  the  ptiper. 

Mr.  BussBLL.  Have  you  suggested  any  specific  rates  of  duty  instead 
of  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yea,  sir;  we  suggest  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  lino,  button 
measure  of  one-for^th  of  1  inch  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  TUBNSB.  That  is  the  specific  duty  you  propose  to  substitute  for 
the  present  lawf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  It  was  not  a  specific  duty  under  the  McKinley  Actf 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  been  blessed  with  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  was  it  not  adopted  thent  That  law  was  the 
fmition  of  all  the  protective  policies  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  committee  can  best  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  done  for  the  reason  that  with  such  a 
variety  of  goods  it  was  impossible  to  make  one  specific  duty  on  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  endeavored,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  divorce  the  veg- 
etable ivory  button  from  other  buttons  in  our  paper  and  see  if  they 
could  not  in  some  way  be  made  specific. 

Mr.  Patnb.  Do  you  state  the  specific  rates  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Could  it  be  made  specific  without  making  brackets  f 
You  have  very  expensive  buttons  which  may  be  very  ornamental  and 
you  have  cheap  buttons.  Now,  can  you  make  one  round  specific  for 
goods  varying  in  value  unless  you  put  in  brackets! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  harder  to  make  it  specific  unless  you  classify 
them  in  lines.    That  might  be  possible. 

Mr.  HopsiNS.  Have  you  worked  oat  a  schedule  of  that  kind  which 
you  can  submit  to  the  committee  f 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  in  mind  that  which  might  be  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  So -it  can  be  submitted  to  the  committee  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  plans  you  have  can  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  an  effort  made  in  1890  to  secure  some  scientific  plan 
for  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  found  impracticable.    And  if  you  have 
discovered  any  plan  please  let  the  committee  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
TH ^114 
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Mr.  Smith.  All  right,  and  I  thank  yoa,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith  then  sabmitted  the  following  memorial: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  from  the  vegetable-ivory  bntton  mann- 
facturers,  who  associated  themselves  together  simply  to  strengthen  their 
purpose  of  presenting  their  claims  on  the  tariff  question,  and  are  in  no 
other  way  connected,  would  make  the  following  statement: 

This  industry,  which  previous  to  1883  was  of  no  mean  proportions, 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  tariff  changes  more  than 
almost  any  other.  We  dislike  to  take  up  your  valuable  time  with  sta- 
tistics, as  the  facts  can  be  easily  ascertained  from  the  census  of  1880  as 
compared  with  the  census  of  1890. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  appraisement  of  foreign  goods,  it  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  manufacturers  to  petition  for  a  specific  duty. 

We  therefore  pray  your  committee  that  paragraph  317,  Schedule  N, 
of  the  present  tariff  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Buttons  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  or  horn,  wholly  or  partially  manafactared,  one 
cent  per  line,  batton  meaeare  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inon  per  gross,  and  in  addition 
thereto  twenty-five  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

In  support  of  this,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  75  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  mauu&cture  of  vegetable  ivoiy  buttons  is  the 
item  of  labor.  The  price  of  ivory  nuts  is  the  same  in  this  country  as 
in  Europe. 

Starting,  therefore,  with  the  statement  that  the  item  of  labor  is  75  to 
85  per  cent,  we  would  set  forth  some  facts  as  to  the  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  our  labor  with  other  countries,  and  in  doing  so  we  do  not  take 
the  lowest,  which  we  would  find  in  Italy,  but  take  for  our  example  the 
labor  of  Austria. 

Co§t  cf  labor  in  AuMtrta  and  AmerimL 


Cost  of 

labor  in 

Austria  (11 

hoars  per 

day). 


Coat  of 

labor  in 

America  (10 

honra  per 

day). 


PeroRDtagt 
ofincraaM 
of  coat  is 
America. 


Sawyers  and  tamers. 

Drillers 

Carders 

Head  dyer 

Yoveaasa. 

Girls 

Boys 

Tool  makers 


..per  week.. 

do.... 

.per  gross.. 
..per  week.. 
...per  year.. 
..per  week.. 

..rr.-.do.... 

do.... 


$2.80 

1.60 

.001 

6.60 

400.00 

.80 

1.20 

8.40 


$12.00 

6.50 

.024 

16.50 

1,250.00 

8.50 

6.00 

16.00 


488 

S81 

soo 

282 
S47 
4S6 
5» 
461 


ATBrage  net  peroentage.. 


430 


This  information  is  given  by  Mr.  Adolph  Weicht,  of  Weicht,  Lauber 
&  Soelle,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Weicht  is  a  native  of  Austria,  learned  his 
trade  there,  and  came  to  this  country  several  years  ago.  He  was  quite 
successful  in  manufacturing  during  the  years  1890,  etc.,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  discouraged  and  threatens  taking  his  machinery  back 
where  he  can  employ  the  cheap  labor  quoted  as  above. 

We  therefore  ask  that  in  the  contemplated  change  in  tariff  the  duty 
be  made  so  as  to  equalize  the  labor  between  the  two  countries.  We 
believe  a  great  injury  to  our  industry  is  on  account  of  fictitious  values. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  importers  invoice  these  goods  to  themselves 
or  their  agents  in  New  York  and  other  i)ort8  of  entry,  at  prices  below 
their  actual  selling  value  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  made.  We 
do  not  think  an  ad  valorem  duty  can  possibly  be  properly  e^forced,bQt 
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with  a  batton  measure  in  the  hands  of  appraisers,  there  can  be  no 
andervaluations. 

We  therefore  pray  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  set  forth,  your  honorable 
committee  give^  our  industry  the  protection  necessaiy,  that  we  may 
compete  with  foreign-made  goods  without  reducing  the  labor  cost  of 
our  goods,  and  that,  we  believe,  should  be  1  cent  per  line,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  stated,  your  committee  will  ask,  <<How  have 
the  American  manufacturers  lived  at  all  f  Only  a  few  of  them  have 
lived.  Previous  to  1883  there  were  at  least  thirty-two  manufacturers 
of  vegetable-ivory  buttons  in  the  United  States.  To-day  there  are  but 
eight  in  existence. 

Apx>ealing  to  your  judgment,  with  these  facts  before  you,  we  pray  for 
protection  on  American  labor  as  stated,  and  that  the  duty  be  made  on 
vegetable-ivory  buttons  as  outlined  herewith: 

Buttons  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  or  horn,  wholly  or  partially  manu- 
factured, 1  cent  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  1  inch  per 
gross,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

J.  B.  Smith, 
President  of  Waterbury  Button  Company^  Waterhury,  Conn, 

Wm.  H.  Chapman, 
President  of  WillisUm  it  Knight  Company^ 
640  Broadway^  New  York;  Factory y  Uasthamptonj  Mass. 

H.  K.  Blston, 
Treasurer  of  M.  B.  Shantz  Company ,  Bochestery  If.  F. 


ASDinOHAL  8TATEMEHT  FILED  BT  THE  MAVXJPACTVSEB8  OF 
VEOETABLE-IVOBT  BUTTOHS. 

Agreeable  to  request  we  hand  you  some  comparisons  as  to  the  cost  of 
vegetable-ivory  buttons  between  this  country  and  Austria. 

The  button  used  is  a  24-line  black  vest  button,  and  figures  are  on  1 
gross  of  144  buttons. 

CoBi  in  Amwiea. 
Size,  24-line : 

Raw  material $0.0637 

Other  material 0350 

Labor 2725 

Net  cost  of  button,  without  profi  t  or  factory  expenae 3712 

Cast  in  Autiria. 
SiseJM-line: 

Saw  material $0.0637 

Other  material 02 

Labor 0626 

Net  cost  of  button  in  Austria 1462 

If  this  button  was  made  to  pay  1  cent  per  line  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  it  could  be  landed  in  this  country  for  42.27  cents.  Our  button 
costs  us  without  profit  or  factory  expense  37.12  cents;  with  a  profit 
and  factory  exx)en8e  combined  of  15  per  cent,  our  button  would  cost 
42.68  cents.  You  will  say  we  have  not  added  a  profit  to  the  foreign 
button,  and  this  is  a  point  we  wish  to  make. 
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The  foreigner  can  invoice  his  button  at  14.62  c^its  per  gross,  and 
even  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  75  per  cent  could  land  bis  button  in 
New  York  for  25.58  cents,  and  then  be  under  our  cost  price  IIM  cents 
per  gross.  In  this  way  they  bring  in  great  quantities  of  job  lots,  or 
buttons  that  are  a  little  out  of  season,  and  displace  just  so  many  goods 
that  ought  to  be  made  here. 

Below  we  would  hand  you  some  comparisons  showing  what  percentage 
the  proposed  duty  of  1  cent  i>er  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
be,  and  accompany  them  with  exhibits  that  you  may  better  judge  of 
the  class  of  goods. 

Exhibit  A  is  one  of  the  cheapest  lines  imported|  and  consequently 
shows  the  highest  percentage  of  proposed  duty. 

Tabu  $howing  campariBonB  of  what  peroentagt  tk4  prapo$ed  duig  of  1  oomi  pmr  Ume  mid  SS 
per  cent  ad  valorem  would  he. 


XXHIBIT  A. 

SiM. 

PHMln 
Bremen. 

Prloefai 

Sew  ToA, 

preeent 

duty. 

Price  had 
duty  been 
1  cent  and 
25  per  cent. 

orpropoaod 
doty. 

24.1iDe 

I0L1777 
.8814 
.3185 
.8777 
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We  have  herewith  exhibited  eleven  classes  of  goods,  and  the  average 
per  cent  of  duty,  including  the  whole  lot,  would  be,  should  the  duty  be 
made  1  oent  per  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  68  per  cent.    This, 
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we  feel,  would  afford  protection  to  our  industry,  and  would  build  up 
a  trade  that  has  been  languishing  for  years.  It  would  not  be  a  tax 
upon  any  class  of  consumers,  and  we  trust  your  honorable  committee 
will  see  your  way  clear  to  grant  our  petition. 

J.  B.  Smith, 
Waterhury  Conn.y  President  of  Waterbury  Button  Go. 

Wm.  H.  Chapman, 
840  Broadway,  New  Torkj  President  of  Williston  &  Knight  do. 

H.  K.  Blston, 
Boohester,  N.  F.,  Treasurer  of  M.  B.  Shantz  Oo. 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  HEWELL  KAHUFACTUBIHO 
OOKPABTY,  OF  SPBDTOFIELD,  KASa 

SPBiNGhFiELD,  MASS.,  January  11, 1897. 

Deab  Sib:  We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  button  committee  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
that  75  to  85 '  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  vegetable  ivory 
buttons  is  labor.  You  can  certainly  rely  upon  this  as  being  correct- 
that  is,  not  overstated. 

In  the  comparative  cost  of  labor  the  button  committee  has  put  Ameri- 
can labor  too  low — that  is,  judged  by  what  we  pay  ourselves.  We  here- 
with give  you  just  what  we  are  paying  now  on  a  few  items,  and  by  com- 
paring the  American  list  with  these  figures,  which  we  give  you,  you  wUl 
see  that  we  are  paying  a  good  deal  more  than  they  represented: 
Turners,  $12  per  week;  sawyers,  $14  per  week;  carders,  3  cents  per 
gross;  head  dyer,  $30  per  week;  girls,  $6  per  week.  You  will  notice 
a  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  our  head  dyer  and  that  that  the 
button  committee  presented.  The  committee  gave  this  as  $16.50  per 
week;  our  dyer  costs  us  $30  per  week. 

We  presume  the  committee  estimated  on  the  cost  of  a  plain  color- 
button  dyer,  while  we  employ  a  dyer  qualified  to  color  buttons  suitable 
for  tailors'  use,  namely,  mixed  and  mottled  colors;  also  design  mottles, 
which  is  quite  an  art.  The  finer  the  grade  of  buttons  the  more  difficult 
it  is  for  us  to  compete,  as  labor  enters  more  largely  into  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

The  duty  has  never  been  large  enough  to  give  American  manufac- 
turers the  protection  they  need  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  McEinley  bill  gave  us  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  give  us  a  fair  share  of  the  business. 

The  specific  duty  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  appraise  buttons  correctly,  on  account  or  the  great  variety  of  pat- 
terns and  sizes  in  different  styles  of  designs  and  ornamentation. 

NfiWBLL  Bbos.  Mpg.  Oo. 


PBOTECTIOH  OB  BEKOVAL  TO  OEBKAVT. 

BOOHESTBB,  N.  Y.,  January  22, 1897. 
Dear  Sib:  We  ask  for  1  cent  per  line  per  gross,  and  in  addition 
thereto  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  buttons.    A  line  is  one-fortieth  of  an 
inch.    A  vest  button  is  24-line,  or  twenty-four-fortieths  of  an  incL 
Our  request  is  fair  and  just. 
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There  is  no  other  indastry  that  proportionately  to  everything  else 
pays  so  much  wages  and  employs  so  much  labor,  and  therefore  benefits 
the  public  generally  as  much  as  ours;  and  simply  because  75  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  our  product  is  in  labor  in  this  country. 

We  have  here  facilities  for  making  about  2,500  gross  of  buttons  per 
day,  and  have  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  this  country  or  any  other. 
We  can  hardly  estimate  the  loss  in  wages  alone  by  our  own  company 
daring  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  at  a  fair  estimate  it  would  be 
from  $200,000  to  $400,000  in  our  own  particular  case.  That  means 
loss  to  America  (to  go  to  Europe)  and  loss  to  Rochester. 

Our  industry  may  not  be  as  large  as  coal,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  but 
in  prox)ortion  it  is  just  as  important  to  those  interested,  and  we  can  not 
understand  why  it  should  not  have  adequate  protection,  especially 
against  foreign  labor.  What  few  factories  are  left  have  really  only 
been  kept  alive  by  drawing  on  bank  accounts,  and  to  have  fair  protec- 
tion means  much  to  this  city.  In  our  proposition,  if  we  get  fair  pro- 
tection we  can  supply  America,  at  the  same  time  will  not  keep  out 
foreign  competition,  and  we  do  not  ask  that,  and  what  we  ask  is  not 
prohibited  in  any  sense  whatever.  It  may  be  said  to  have  1  cent  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  put  a  tariff  on  the  masses.  That  would 
not  be  true  in  any  sense,  because  the  cheap  grades  are  mostly  coniposi- 
tion.  And  the  result  wiU  be,  if  we  do  not  get  fair  protection,  we  shall 
have  to  do  as  we  came  very  nearly  doing — send  our  machinery  to  Ger- 
many. But  we  believe  in  the  present  Administration  and  ilepresenta- 
tives,  and  that  they  are  Americans  and  will  do  what  is  right,  and'  that 
is  all  we  ask. 

One  thing  more.  While  we  feel  that  we  can  only  be  fairly  protected 
by  our  original  request,  if  the  committee  finally  decide  not  to  use  any 
ad  valorem,  then  we  must  have,  and  nothing  less  will  satisfy  us  or  give 
us  protection,  ^  cent  per  line  up  to  and  including  20  line,  1  cent  per  line 
up  to  and  including  361ine,  and  1|  cents  per  line  up  to  and  including 
55-line.    This  would  only  protect  American  labor  against  foreign  labor. 

H.  K.  Elston, 

OfM.  B.  Shantz  Co. 
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(Paragraphs  177  and  317.) 
8TATEKSHT  OF  IDL  RUDOLPH  LIEBMAVH,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CTTT. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  LxEBMAKlv  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  yon  will  allow 
me  a  few  minntes  I  should  like  to  give  yon  an  outline  of  what  we 
desire.  What  we  claim  particularly  is  that  in^  our  line  of  goods  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  determine  the  value,  because  there  are  thousaiuls 
of  different  styles  made  that  seem  to  be  similar,  and  are  so  much  dif- 
ferent in  price,  and  therefore  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  impractical,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  a  specific  duty  upon  all  fancy  buttons  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  DoLLi V£B.  If  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  varieties,  how  can 
you  make  it  specific  t 

Mr.  LiEBMANN.  Our  line  of  goods  is  a  luxury;  they  are  not  worn 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  does  not  meet  the  proposition. 
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Mr.  Lribmann.  I  think  it  can  be  done  by  b»vtDg  all  battons  i)ay  a 
certain  price,  a  specific  duty,  and  add  an  ad  valorem  daty  to  the  higher- 
priced  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  by  patting  bra^ets  int 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  yon  suggest  any  sach  sohedale  in  your  paperf 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes,  sir;  we  do — not  in  the  paper,  but  this  is  an 
afterthought,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  that  way  m 
order  to  equalize 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  not  worked  it  outf 

Mr.  Leibmann.  We  have  not,  but  we  are  willing  to. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  a  part  of  the  statement  your  plan 
for  a  specific  duty  t 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  will  do  so.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  mannftustnrers 
were  anxious  to  have  the  support  of  the  importers  aiid  not  to  have  aoy 
fight  about  this  matter.  We  saw  the  largest  importing  house  in  New 
iork,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  read  their  statement^  which  is  very  short 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  not  be  filed! 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  prefer  to  have  it  printed  before  us. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  It  is  printed. 

The  CHAniMAN.  Then  file  it  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  wish  to  further  say  that  in  the  button  forms  all 
manufacturers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  The 
button  forms  have  been  imported  for  twenty-odd  years  at  10  per  cent 
duty,  and 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  are  in  favor  of  leaving  the  duty  on  button  forms 
as  it  is  under  the  present  lawf 

Mr.  Liebmann.  On  button  forms,  and  also  on  silk  and  worsted  bat- 
tons  the  duty  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  do  you  want  a  change  in  the  duty  on  bottonst 

Mr.  Liebmann.  On  fancy  metsA  buttons,  glass  bnttous^  and  ivory 
buttons,  and  such  things. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  change  do  you  suggestf 

Mr.  Liebmann.  We  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  line  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Of  what  are  the  metal  buttons  madef 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Brass,  nickel,  silver,  aluminum,  iron,  and  all  kinds 
of  metal. 

Mr.  DoLLiYER.  Will  that  bring  you  into  collision  with  any  people 
manufacturing  jewelry. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  If  not  especially  enumerated  it  might.  Our  duty 
on  metal  buttons  has  been  under  the  metal  schedule.  We  have  been 
getting  the  same  duty  as  all  kinds  of  manufactures  of  metal  and  glass, 
the  same  as  glass  manufactures. 

Mr.  DAL.ZELL.  It  is  35  per  cent  on  metal f 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  45  under  the  act  of  1890  f 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Under  the  act  of  1890  it  was  45  on  metal  and  60  ou 
glass. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  How  about  ornamental  sleeve  buttons  f 

Mr.  Leibmann.  No,  sir;  those  are  jewelry  and  come  under  jewelry. 
The  duty  ou  metal  and  glass  buttons  has  never  been  collected  under  this 
tariff,  because  it  is  impossible.  I  think  they  have  imported  five  times 
as  much  as  was  collected.  We  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  Ton  can  not  tell 
on  buttons  coming  to  the  custom-house  whether  they  are  worth  25 
cents  or  $25  a  gross. 
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Mr.  TuBNBB.  Will  you  get  more  when  it  is  a  componnd  dutyf 

Mr.  Leibmann.  We  are  Bare  1  ceut  a  line  is  collected,  and  we  are 
not  sare  of  the  other. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Had  yoa  not  better  adopt  that  method  which  is  snref 

Mr.  Lbibmann.  I  am  perfectly  willing  if  the  committee  ^ees  fit  to 
have  one  specific  doty  and  another  ad  valorem.  I  am  satisfied  because 
I  know  we  can  calculate  on  something  and  we  can  not  calculate  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  that  is  made  simply  equivalent  to  the  ad  valorem 
that  will  be  snfiicientf 

Mr.  Leibmann.  If  it  is  made  according  to  the  act  of  1890  it  is,  but 
not  under  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  thought  your  friend  stated  there  were  undervalua- 
tions f 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  can  not  be  undervaluations  under  a  speci  fie  duty  f 

Mr.  Leibmann.  There  can  not. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  do  you  want  an  increase  of  the  dutyf 

Mr.  Leibmann.  We  do  not  want  an  increase.  We  do  not  claim  an 
increase  on  the  former  duty  of  1890,  but  we  do  on  the  present  duty. 
There  is  a  little  difference,  only  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  still  tlint 
little  difference  we  would  like  to  have  back  again.  Now,  on  glass  but- 
tons we  can  not  iK)ssibly  compete.  Formerly,  in  1890,  the  comnuttee  saw 
fit  to  make  it  60  per  cent,  which  was  a  very  fair  duty,  and  now  it  is  35, 
which  does  not  protect  us  at  all. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  class  of  buttons  in  which  yon  dealt 

Mr.  Leibmann.  We  deal  in  ox)vered  buttons,  metal  buttons,  and 
glass  buttons. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  are  they  worth  to  the  trade  t 

Mr.  Leibmann.  They  are  worth  anywhere  from  20  cents  to  $50  or 
$100  a  gross. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Your  products  range  from  20  cents  a  gross  to  $50  a 
gross  f 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Our  particular  product  up  to  perhaps  $25  or  $30. 
We  do  not  make  the  very  highest-priced  goods. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Fow,  if  there  is  any  beneficence  in  this  system  of  a 
specific  duty  you  advocate,  why  not  overlay  the  whole  schedules  with 
that  sort  of  thing f    Why  is  it  one  is  effective  and  the  other  is  not? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  think  they  are  all  effective.  I  think  every  manu- 
facturer will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  a  specific  duty  is  the  only 
just  duty  in  every  line. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Why  do  you  provide  a  specific  dutyf 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Simply  to  see  that  a  certain  duty  is  collected.  With 
an  ad  valorem  duty  we  do  not  know  whether  they  collect  35,  25  per 
cent,  or  nothing. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  specific  duty  remains  stationary  although  the 
price  of  goods  may  fallt 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  If  a  certain  specific  duty  is  fixed  when  the  price  is  one 
thing  on  the  other  side,  and  that  price  should  rise  200  or  300  per  cent, 
the  specific  duty  would  not  work  well  then,  would  it? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  think  it  would  work  just  as  well.  I  think  the 
average  will  come  out  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Suppose  the  price  abroad  falls  50  or  75  per  cent,  your 
specific  duty  would  remain  the  same  and  the  importer  or  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  increment  to  the  tariff  as  if  there  had  been 
no  change  of  conditions  at  all  t 
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Mr.  Leibmann.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  the  real  reason  yoa  prefer  itt 

Mr.  Leibmann.  No,  sir;  the  reason  we  prefer  it  is,  we  are  assured  of 
a  cent  duty,  and  the  other  way  we  are  not.  We  can  not  tell.  We  do 
not  know  what  to  meet.  We  can  not  meet  oar  competition  that  way 
because  we  do  not  know  on  what  to  base  oar  calcalations,  and  that  is 
the  only  reason. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  large  is  your  business;  have  you  a  large  estab- 
lishment? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  it  located! 

Mr.  Leibmann.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1890  we  employed 
about  700  employees. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  been  operating  during  the  last  few  yearsf 

Mr.  Leibmann.  The  last  few  years  have  been  very  disastrous,  partly 
because  we  could  not  compete  and  partly  on  account  of  the  business 
depression,  which,  however,  had  little  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  think  the  business  depression  had  only  a  little 
influence  in  the  matter  f 

Mr.  Leibmann.  It  had  considerable  influence,  of  course. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  have  been  able  to  flourish  in  this  industry 
under  the  McKinley  dutyf 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  would  not  say  we  would  have  flourished,  but  we 
would  have  done  better. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  want  to  put  prices  up  on  your  goods  to  the 
people  of  this  country! 

Mr.  Leibmann.  We  do  not  want  to  put  our  prices  up;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  expect  to  keep  your  prices  the  same  if  yoa  are 
successful  in  getting  the  rates  you  propose! 

Mr.  Leibmann.  If  we  are  successful  in  getting  the  rate  we  simply 
want  to  go  to  work  and  get  the  very  low-priced  goods  we  are  making 
in  which  we  can  not  compete  under  the  present  circumstances  of  tlie 
trade 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  mean  by  low-priced  goods! 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Goods  anyway  from  25  to  75  cents  a  gross. 

Mr.  Turner.  Those  are  the  buttons  which  the  plain  people  of  the 
country  use. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  They  are  fancy  buttons. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  could  not  be  very  fancy  at  25  cents  a  gross. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  They  are;  you  would  be  surprised  tou3ee  how  fancy 
they  are.    They  are  so  fancy  we  are  losing  money  on  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is,  the  price  is  too  high  now  and  should  be  changed  t 

Mr.  Leibmann.  The  price  is  too  low.  Our  working  people  are  mak- 
ing the  money,  and  we  are  losing  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  the  consumer  has  been  faring  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  man  who  sympathizes  with  the  consamdr 
would  not  sympathize  much  with  you,  would  he! 

Mr.  Leibmann.  No;  the  only  man  who  sympathizes  with  me  is 
myself. 

Mr.  Leibmann  then  submitted  the  following  statement: 

METAL  BUTTONS. 

What  are  commercially  known  as  metal  buttons  are  made  of  brass, 
steel,  aluniinuiu,  and  zinc.  These  metals  are  stamped,  polished,  enam- 
eled, and  painted  in  all  colors,  as  well  as  plated  in  gold,  silver,  nickel,  etc. 
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A  great  many  materials,  sach  as  cellaloid,  rhinestones,  pearl,  and  other 
goods  are  combined  with  above  metals,  and  all  of  the  above  are  called 
fancy  metal  buttons.  Metal  buttons  are  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
button  industry  of  this  country. 

The  principal  ketones  are  located  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  Bhode  Island.  It  is  estimated  that  they  employ 
about  2,000  to  3,000  persons,  of  which  one-fifth  are  males  and  four-fifths 
females.  Oirls  earn  on  an  average  between  $5  and  t9  per  week,  and 
boys  or  men  firom  |6  to  $40  per  week. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  manufacture  is  that  a  great  many  skilled 
workmen  are  needed,  such  as  machinists,  tool  makers,  diesinkers,  etc., 
who  command  very  large  wages.  As  labor  constitutes  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  this  article,  and  as  these  goods  are  now 
largely  imported  from  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  where  labor  is 
paid  about  one-fourth  of  ours,  it  is  important  that  we  should  have 
adequate  protection  against  cheap  labor. 

Metal  buttons  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  used  as  ornaments  and 
for  trimming  purposes,  and  can  truly  be  called  an  article  of  luxury. 

We  do  not  claim  that  we  are  a  baby  industry,  although  young  in  com- 
parison with  European  manufacturers.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  an 
unnecessarily  high  protection.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  duty,  giving  us  a 
chance  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  employ  American  workmen  at  American  wages,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  our  mills  running^  where  our  capital  is  invested  in  valuable 
machinery. 

The  present  tari£f  places  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  metal  buttons. 
Under  the  tari£f  law  of  1890  metal  buttons  paid  a  duty  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and,  while  we  admit  this  was  a  fair  duty,  we  contend  that 
it  did  not  protect,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz: 

Metal  buttons  are  imx)orted  in  thousands  of  varieties,  styles,  and 
patterns,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  for  the  greatest  expert  of 
buttons  to  appraise  the  correct  value  of  a  fancy  metal  button,  and 
therefore  an  ad  valorem  duty  is,  to  say  the  least,  impracticable. 

For  instance,  a  pattern  of  button  might  be  produced  in  France  and 
sold  at  $5  per  gross,  the  exact  same  pattern  made  in  Germany  at  $3 
per  gross,  and  in  Austria  at  $2  per  gross.  Now,  how  can  an  appraiser 
of  the  custom-house  be  supposed  to  collect  the  correct  dutyf  How 
can  an  honest  imx)orter  compete  with  a  dishonest  importer? 

For  the  above  reasons  we  would  suggest  a  specific  as  well  as  a  small 
ad  valorem  duty  on  metal  buttons  which  can  honestly  be  collected  and 
will  be  satisfactory  to  honest  importers  as  well  as  manufacturers. 

Should  your  committee,  however,  be  able  to  devise  means  by  which 
a  specific  duty  couJd  aJone  be  levied,  we  would  like  it  still  better.  We 
annex  draft  of  a  paragraph  which  in  our  opinion  would  cover  this 
matter: 

Buttonn  oomposed  of  brass,  oopper,  nickel,  zino,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  steel,  gold, 
silyer,  ainminnm;  buttons  composed  in  part  of  any  of  these  materials,  or  combined 
with  glass,  horn,  ivory,  rubber,  ceHuloid,  or  any  other  material,  one  cent  per  line, 
batten  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross,  and  in  addition  thereto  twenty- 
five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

GLASS  BUTTONS. 

Previous  to  the  year  1890  but  few  factories  making  glass  buttons  were 
established  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  duty,  which  was  then 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  did  not  sufficiently  protect  them  against  the 
European  goods. 
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Only  few  bnttons  of  the  finer  fn^ades  were  mannftk^tared  here,  and 
these  could  only  be  sold  wherever  the  imported  article  was  scaroe  in 
the  market. 

The  tariff  of  1890  raised  the  dnty  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a 
great  impetus  was  thus  given  to  this  industry.  Several  large  plants 
were  established,  and  the  business  began  to  get  under  way,  and  gave 
promise  of  large  proportions. 

The  tariff  enacted  in  1894  reduced  the  duty  on  this  article  to  %  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  again  the  manuflE^turers  were  unable  to  compete 
with  foreign  goods.  Most  of  the  factories  are  now  dosed,  or  hardly 
working,  and  the  machinery  and  tools  but  receetly  bought  are  idle. 

It  is  universally  known  among  merchants  who  deal  in  buttons  that 
glass  buttons  can  be  produced  lower  in  Bohemia  than  anywhere  in  the 
world,  for  the  reason  that  wages  there  are  one-quarter  those  paid  here 
for  similar  work ;  and  as  labor  constitutes  almost  90  x)er  cent  4^  the  cost 
of  production,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  article  needs  some  protection. 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  styles  and  qu^ities  of  glass  buttons 
it  is  an  impossibility  to  honestly  collect  an  ad  yaiorem  duty,  asd  under- 
valuations can  be  practiced  without  detection,  as  no  expert  of  buttons 
or  appraiser  can  possibly  decide  market  values  in  this  line  of  g^aods. 

Therefore,  we  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  should  your  honorable  com- 
mittee decide  to  put  a  specific  duty  on  glass  buttons,  with  a  small  ad 
valorem  duty  added,  this  industry  could  be  made  a  large  and  perraar 
nent  one  in  this  country,  and  would  employ  thousands  of  people.  We 
would  respectfully  suggest  the  following  paragraph: 

Buttons  composed  of  fflass,  one  oent  per  line,  button  measore  of  one-fortieth  of  one 
inch  per  gross,  and  in  aadition  thereto  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Rudolph  Liebmann, 
Bepreaenting  the  Waterbury  and  City  Button  Works  and  others. 

SCHEDULE   AHD   BATES   BEOOKMEVDEB  BT  THE   WATEBBUBT 
(OOini.)'  BinPTOH  GOKPAHT. 

We  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  your  committee  on  January  11  in 
behalf  of  the  metal  and  glass  button  manufacturers  of  th€  United 
States,  and  handed  you  some  statements.  You  then  gave  ue  p^mis- 
sion  to  supplement  the  same  with  our  views  of  a  ju^  specific  as  com- 
pared with  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

On  metal  buttons  we  propose  as  follows: 

Metal  buttons,— ButtoTiB  composed  of  brass,  cojDper,  nickel,  zinc,  tin,  pewter,  lead, 
steel,  gold,  silver,  alnminam ;  battens  composed  in  part  of  any  of  these  materials  or 
combined  with  fclass,  horn,  rnbber,  celluloid,  or  any  other  material  except  what  are 
oommerclally  known  as  ''pants  buttons;''  all  sizes  up  to  18-line,  inolusiye,  one  cent 
per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross;  all  sizes  above  18-lino 
and  up  to  30-line,  inclusive,  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  line,  button  measure  of  one- 
fortieth  of  one  inch  per  ^ross ;  all  sizes  above  80-line  and  up  to  45-liBe,  inclusive,  one 
and  one- half  cents  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortietn  of  one  inch  per  gross; 
all  sizes  larger  than  45-line,  two  cents  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of 
one  inch  per  gross. 

We  compare  the  above  with  the  present  ad  valorem  duties  as  follows  : 

Sizes  up  to  18  lines :  Average  price,  40  cents  per  gross ;  average  size  imported,  16*line ; 
proposed  duty,  16  cents  per  gross,  equal  to  40  per  oent  ad  valorem.  Sizes  above  18- 
fine,  and  up  to  SO-line,  inclusive:  Average  price,  60  cents  per  gxose;  averaee  size 
imported,  22-line ;  proposed  duty,  27i  cents  per  gross,  equal  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Sizes  above  30-line,  and  up  to  45-line,  inclusive :  Average  price  $1.20  per  gross ;  average 
size  imported,  36-Hne ;  proposed  duty,  54  cents  per  gross,  equal  to  46  per  oent  ad  valo- 
rem. All  sizes  above  45-line :  Average  price,  $2.50  per  gross ;  average  size  imported, 
65-line;  proposed  duty,  $1.10  per  gross,  equal  to  44  per  cent  ad  yalorenu 
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On  glass  buttons  we  propose  as  follows: 

Gltua  hutionB. — Battono  composed  of  glass^  except  what  is  oommeroially  known  as 
'* agate  buttons, "  all  sizes  up  to  18-line,  inolasiTe,  one  cent  per  line,  button  measure 
of  one- fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross;  all  sizes  above  18-line,  and  up  to  30-line,  inolu- 
sive,  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch 
per  gross:  all  sizes  above  30-line  and  up  to  45-line,  inclusive,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  fine,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch  ])er  gross;  all  sizes  larger  than 
45-line,  two  cents  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross. 

We  compare  the  above  with  present  ad  valorem  duties  as  follows : 

Sizes  up  to  18-line :  Average  price,  27  cents  per  gross ;  average  size  imported,  16-line ; 

f  proposed  duty,  16  cents  per  gross,  equal  to  6b  ^er  cent  ad  valorem.  Sizes  above  18- 
ine,  and  up  to  90  line,  inclusive:  Average  price,  45  cents  per  gross;  average  size 
imported,  22-line ;  proposed  duty,  21^  cents  per  gross,  equal  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Sizes  above  30-line,  and  up  to  45-line,  inclusive:  Average  price,  90  eents  per  gross; 
average  size  imported,  36-line;  proposed  duty,  54  cents  per  gross,  equal  to  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  All  sizes  above  45-line:  Average  price,  $1.85  per  gross;  average  size 
imported,  55-line;  proposed  duty,  $1.10  per  gross,  equal  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  would  further  suggest  to  your  committee  that  you  provide  in  the 
button  schedule  that  all  buttons  must  be  marked  and  invoiced  in  Eng- 
lish or  American  lines^  meaning  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  1  inch 
I>er  gross. 

The  duty  on  metal  buttons  under  the  law  of  1890  was  45  per  cent; 
under  the  present  laws  it  is  35  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  glass  buttons  under  the  law  of  1890  was  60  per  cent; 
under  the  present  laws  it  is  35  per  cent. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  above  rates  on  metal  and  glass  buttons  as  pro- 
posed by  us  would  be  fair,  could  be  easily  collected,  and  would  not  raise 
the  duties  on  the  tariff  of  1890;  besides,  we  feel  sure  that  the  revenue 
collected  by  the  Government  on  these  articles  would  largely  exceed  the 
revenues  collected  under  the  ad  valorem  duties,  for  the  reason  that 
undervalnationB  would  be  made  utterly  impossible. 

OiTY  Button  Works, 

B.  LlEBMANN, 

New  Yarlcy  PreHdeni. 
Watebbury  Button  Oc, 
J.  R.  Smith, 

Waterburpy  Oonn.y  President. 

glATEMEHT  STTBIOTTED  BT  B.  BLUMENTHAL  ft  CO.,  OF  HEW 
TORE,  RELATIVE  TO  METAL  BUTTOITS. 

New  York,  Ja/nuary  llj  1897. 
Committsb  on  Wats  and  Means: 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  change  of  rate  of  duty  on  metal  buttons, 
etc,  we  notice  that  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  proposes 
to  your  committee  that  same  should  be  changed  to  1  cent  a  line  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  hope  you  will  consider  this  matter  thoroughly  before  conceding 
to  any  such  enormous  or  uncalled-for  rate  of  duty,  and  although  we  are 
not  averse  to  having  a  sx>ecific  duty  of  some  kind  enacted  in  the  pro- 
posed new  law,  we  think  that  the  one  proposed  is  entirely  too  high. 

The  imports  of  buttons  previous  to  the  year  1890  amoauted  to  three 
or  four  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  since  that  time  has  steadily  been 
decreasing,  and  only  amounted  to  a  little  over  a  million  dollars  per  year 
during  the  past  two  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  metal  buttons 
of  all  kinds  were  able  to  make  a  much  larger  percentage  of  profit  before 
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1890,  when  the  daty  on  foreign  goods  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  than 
they  have  since  with  a  much  higher  rate  of  daty;  and  if  they  were  able 
to  compete  with  an  ad  valorem  dnty  of  25  per  cent  six  years  ago  they 
certainly  are  able  to  do  so  to-day,  even  were  the  dnty  the  same. 

Besides  this,  a  great  many  of  these  goods  are  used  for  mannfactnring 
purposes,  and  some  goods  that  we  import  cost  in  Germany,  in  balk,  from 
3  to  4  cents  a  gross  for  a  20-line  button,  and  therefore  a  duty  of  20  cents 
a  line  plus  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  amount  to  500  or  600  per  cent 
on  such  goods. 

In  case  you  desire  to  embody  in  the  bill  which  you  are  now  drafting 
a  special  duty  on  metal  and  other  buttons,  we  would  suggest,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  duty  of  '^  so  and  so  many  ^  cents  per  gross  instead  of 
a  line  duty — say  5  cents  or  8  cents  a  gross  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent. 

A  line  duty  is  applicable  to  pearl  buttons,  but  on  metal  buttons  of 
all  kinds — ^tliey  vary  in  size,  as  different  manufacturers  make  buttons 
that  are  a  line  or  two,  or  even  three,  smaller  than  the  size  that  the 
'marking  of  the  goods  calls  for.  For  instance,  a  «* 50-line  metal  button  " 
very  often  measures  47  to  48  line,  and  therefore  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  customs  authorities  to  oversee  a  line  duty  on  metal  buttons. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  prior 
to  the  tariff'  of  1890  there  were  but  very  few  paragraphs  relating  to 
buttons,  but  since  that  time  the  diversified  interest  of  various  manu- 
facturers caused  to  be  enacted  different  paragraphs  in  the  tariff,  so  that 
we  now  have  almost  a  different  rate  of  duty  for  all  the  various  mate- 
rials that  buttons  are  made  o£ 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that,  outside  of  pearl  but- 
tons, which  probably  need  a  higher  protection  than  any  other  class  of 
buttons,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  one  paragraph  covering  all  other 
buttons,  so  that  invoices  of  buttons  would  pay  one  rate  of  duty  instead 
of  four  or  five  different  rates,  as  is  now  the  case  in  a  great  many 
instances.  It  would  simplify  the  work  of  all  concerned,  and  avoid  aU 
possible  mistakes  in  the  levying  of  duty  which  are  likely  to  occur  now. 

B.  BLUMENTHAIi  &  GO. 
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(Paragraph  317.) 

Philadelphia,  January  5, 1897, 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MBANS: 

We,  the  Emil  WahPs  Fancy  Bone  Manufacturing  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  bone  buttons  and  collar  buttons,  urge  a  change  from 
ad  valorem  to  specific  duties,  say  1  cent  per  line,  40  lines  to  an  inch, 
button  measure,  per  gross,  on  manufactured  bone  buttons  and  collar 
buttons,  and  ad  valorem  duty.  Our  trade  has  been  falling  off  on  these 
goods,  owing  to  foreign  competition.  For  instance,  on  collar  buttons 
our  weekly  production  amounted  to  about  2,200  gross,  where  we  only 
manufacture  now  about  100  gross  per  week,  and  this,  of  course,  has 
thrown  a  great  many  of  our  force  out  of  employment. 

We  learn  that  most  of  these  imported  goods  are  manufactured  in 
Japan,  and,  of  course,  the  wages  paid  there  can  not  be  compared  with 
those  paid  in  our  country. 

Emil  Wahl  Fancy  Bone  Mfg.  Co., 

Emil  WahLj  President 
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SHOE  BUTTONS- 

(Paragraph  818.) 

STATEIIEHT  BTJBMITTEI)  BT  MB.  OEOBOE  W.  PBEHTICE,  07 
PBOVIDEHCE,  B.  L 

Providenoe,  E.  L,  January  6^  1897. 
OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

In  yonr  consideration  of  that  portion  of  the  tariff  bill  relating  to  shoe 
buttons,  as  one  of  the  largest  shoe-bntton  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
I  earnestly  petition  that  yon  restore  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  shoe  but- 
tons made  from  paper,  papier  m&ch^,  and  not  otherwise  specified,  as 
was  named  in  the  McKinley  bill  (so  called),  which  was  1  cent  a  gross 
(144)  on  all  shoe  buttons  selling  at  a  less  price  than  36  cents  a  great 
gross  (1,728),  meaning  thereby  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  a  great  gross. 

The  Wilson  bill  (so  called)  reduced  the  rate,  as  you  will  observe. 
That  was  bad  enough,  but  to  stand  the  undervaluation  in  connection 
with  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  was  worse  still.  In  1893  there  were  six 
corporations  manufacturing  shoe  buttons  in  this  country,  employing 
hundreds  of  help  and  a  capital  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  money. 
Today  only  two  of  the  manufactories  are  in  operation,  and  they  with 
not  to  exceed  75  persons,  and  a  working  capital  of  about  $50,000,  and 
tbey  are  realizing  no  profit,  owing  to  foreign  competition.  When  the 
McKinley  bill  was  passed  shoe  buttons  were  selling  for  22  cents  per 
great  gross  (1,728).  To-day  they  are  selling  for  13  cents  a  great  gross 
by  importers,  while  the  raw  material  in  this  country  costs  that,  with- 
out anything  for  labor  or  expenses,  much  less  anything  for  interest  on 
capital  invested. 

In  view  of  these  facts  every  shoe-button  manufacturer  needs  and 
must  have  the  protection  I  ask  of  you,  whereby  we  can  do  the  shoe- 
bntton  business  of  this  country  and  not  foster  and  protect  foreign 
trade  in  this  article,  as  the  present  tariff  bill  does. 

Geo.  W.  Prentice. 


FOR  SPECIFIC  Duty. 

8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  BOTHSCHUD  BBOS.  &  CO.,  IHPOBTEBS, 

OP  HEW  YOBK  CITT. 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 
OOMMITTEE  OK  WAYS  AND  MbANS: 

Our  firm  being  the  largest  in  this  country  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing and  dealing  in  buttons,  and  having  a  mercantile  record  of  over 
forty  years,  we  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff  to  be  framed. 

1.  To  obviate  undervaluations  we  would  suggest  a  specific  duty  for 
all  buttons  or  button  material  of  whatever  nature  or  description  and, 
if  necessary,  a  small  ad  valorem  in  addition,  so  as  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ferent qualities.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  an  appraiser  to  ascertain  correctly  the  value  of  different  goods  made 
in  different  countries,  yet  seemingly  almost  alike. 

2.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  valuable  goods,  particularly  pearl 
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buttons,  have  been  brought  through  other  ports  than  oar  own  and 
over  the  Canadian  border  fraadalently,  the  Government  being  nnable 
to  detect  the  same.  We  think  this  has  been  done  not  only  in  onr  line, 
bat  in  other  lines  as  well^  and  we  would  suggest  that  your  committee 
provide  means  to  prevent  this  illegal  traffic  by  a  strong  customs  police, 
or  even  military,  on  the  borders  of  our  oountiy,  under  capable  and 
efficient  officers. 

3.  If  a  new  tarifif  is  to  be  passed  for  revenue  and  other  purposes,  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  mercantile  community  and  the  peoi)le  at 
large  that  it  should  be  done  quickly,  and  take  eifect  at  once — with  the 
sole  exception  of  goods  afloat — so  as  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  this 
market  with  foreign  goods. 

BoTHSGHiu)  Bros.  &  Go. 

BITUMnf OTIS  COAIi. 

(Paragraph  318^.) 

STATEMEBT  KADE  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  BT  HOH.  H.  O.  DATIB^ 
EX-8EVAT0B  FBOM  WEST  VIBGnnA. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Davis  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  are  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  us  here  from  four  or  five  different 
States  representing  the  bituminous  coal  interest.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  the  general  trade  in  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago,  and  there  was  then 
appointed  the  committee,  most  of  whom  are  here  now.  There  are  gen- 
tlemen here,  I  believe,  from  four  or  five  different  States. 

We  think  that  the  tariff  on  bituminous  coal  is  entirely  too  low — ^in 
fact,  it  is  only  about  14  per  cent  as  it  now  exists,  when  the  general 
tariff  is  about  41  per  cent,  I  believe. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  who  wish  to  be  heard  briefly,  and  if 
there  is  still  time  after  they  have  concluded  I  may  say  a  few  words. 

I  propose  to  file  a  paper,  prepared  by  myself,  which  is  a  short  one, 
giving,  as  I  think,  some  leading  facts  connected  with  coal. 

Mr.  Davis's  paper  is  as  follows: 

The  main  objects  of  an  American  tariff  are,  or  should  be,  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  to  benefit  labor,  and  to 
stimulate  trade. 

Bituminous  coal  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Oovemment  has  been 
subject  to  duty.  It  is  used  principally  by  corporations  for  steam  and 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Anthracite  coal  has  for  years  been  on  the  free  list.  It  is  used  gen- 
erally for  domestic  purposes. 

The  duty  on  bituminous  coal  under  the  present  law  is  much  less 
than  at  any  previous  time.  It  has  been  as  high  as  $2.80  i)er  ton.  In 
1872  it  was  reduced  from  $1.25  to  75  cents  per  ton,  and  in  1894,  by  the 
Wilson  bill,  to  40  cents.  This  is  much  too  low,  considering  either  the 
revenue  required  by  the  Government  or  an  equitable  distribution  of 
duties.    The  duty  should  be  75  cents. 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  articles  under  the  McKinley  law 
was  about  48  per  cent.  The  average  duty  under  the  Wilson  law  is 
about  41  per  cent.  A  specific  duty  of  40  cents  a  ton  on  coal  is  equiv- 
alent to  about  14  x)er  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  duty  is  restored  to  75 
cents  per  ton,  it  would  be  about  23  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  only  aboat 
half  the  average  duty  of  the  present  tariff*. 
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Canada  exacts  from  the  United  States  a  daty  on  coal  of  60  cents  a 
short  ton,  or  67  cents  a  long  ton.  There  is  no  good  reasoa  why  we 
should  pay  more  duty  on  the  same  article  to  foreign  countries  than  we 
receive.  Labor  is  higher,  capital  more  valuable,  and  the  expenses 
of  conducting  business  greater  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere, 
and  these  interests  shoi2d  be  fairly  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
Government. 

The  coals  that  comx)ete  with  us  from  other  countries  on  an  average 
are  mined  less  than  40  miles  from  the  sea,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  average  distance  of  coals  carried  to  tide  water  is  from  300  to  400 
miles. 

Under  the  law  coals  must  be  carried  between  American  ports  in 
American  bottoms,  while  foreign  coals  coming  to  the  United  States 
from  Canada  and  elsewhere  have  the  advantage  of  the  competition  of 
foreign  vessels. 

The  duty  on  articles  used  by  wage  earners  engaged  in  mining  and 
transportation  is  much  higher  than  it  is  on  coal. 


Arentge  dnty  on  all  articles 

On  bitiiniinons  coal 

Hannfactored  orticlM  of— 

Wool 

Cotton 

Leather 

Iron  and  steel 


1893. 

McKinlov 
bill,  duty  t5 

ccnte  per 
ton;  ad  va- 
lorem duty. 


1895. 
Wilson  bill, 
duty  40 
centrt  per 
ton ;  an  va- 
lorem duty. 


Bovenne  to  United  States  from  coal  under  McKinley  tariff  dnrini;  the  year  1893 $822, 188 

Ko venue  to  United  States  from  coal  under  Wilson  tariff  during  tho  year  1895 486, 158 

This  shows  nearly  twice  as  much  revenue  was  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  75  cent  duty  as  with  the  40  cent  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  without  detriment  to  any  industrial  interest. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  that  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Alabama  about  76,000  men  were  engaged  in  the 
production  of  coal.  There  are  now  perhaps  100,000.  If  five  be  taken 
as  an  average  of  each  man's  family,  we  have  probably  half  a  million 
people  in  these  States  alone  depending  on  the  production  of  coal  for  a 
living. 

The  following  statistics  from  olficial  reports  of  the  United  States 
Government  relating  to  bituminous  coal  bear  directly  upon  this  ques- 
tion: 

Importations  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  United  States. 


'Total. 

Amount 
of  duty 
ooUected. 

Value 

At- 

Fiscal  year. 

Bofiton. 

Port- 
laud. 

Bangor. 

San  Fran- 
cisco. 

New 
York. 

other 
ports. 

1892 

1893% 

1894 

1895 

Tons. 
1,331,964 
1.102.231 
1,148.454 
1,260,109 
1,243,835 

$988,239 
822, 188 
848,429 
549, 384 
486,158 

f.1.32 

""3.'22' 
3.06 
2.70 

Tons. 
14,  i:{7 
11,350 
20.  T.iQ 
40. 439 
40. 629 

46,371 

Tont. 
5,172 
9,240 
9,144 
27,692 
61,744 

18,655 

Tons. 
7.997 
8,094 
6,903 
6.124 

12,682 

Tons. 
940,459 
775, 015 
730,989 
813. 604 

Tons. 
19, 159 
10,499 
38, 550 
7,560 
6,197 

Tons. 
339, 040 
288,033 
342. 132 
364,690 

Itj96 

354,979 

Six  months  end* 
ine  November, 

19,707  1    288.285 

T  H- 


-115 
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Importaiions  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  United  States — Continaed. 


FUoal  ye«r. 


Total. 


1892 

Ton*. 
1,331.964 

18OT 

l,102.2:n 

1894 

1,148,454 

18»5 

1,  260. 109 

1896 

1,243,836 

Great 
Britain. 


Koya  Soo- 
Ua,  Kew 
Brunswick,  Qnebec, 


Ton». 

235,182 
151,251 
119, 459 
100, 615 
76,128 


and  Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


Tons. 
24,409 
21,897 
67,966 
77, 910 

123,404 


etc. 


Tons. 
39,835 
35,582 
39.306 
30.337 
39,087 


British 

Cohtm- 

bU. 


Tons. 
616, 644 
691,513 
674.035 
721, 174 
627,267 


Mexico 


Tons. 
56.611 
9.796 
49,949 
64.419 
72.056 


Australia 

and 

Japan, 

etc. 


T<mM. 

359.917 

292,191 

207.740 

27S,6:>4 

906,003 


liituminous  coal  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  in  189S, 

TqjiB 1,481,508 

Duty  collected $888,905 

Value $3,209,205 


BTATEMEHT  OF  JDL  CHABLES   F.  MATEE,  OF  BALTIMOBS,  XD. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Mates  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  nothing  to  present  you  but  what  I  have  embodied  here  in  a  written 
statement,  which  I  will  read  with  the  permission  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mayer  read  the  following  paper: 

The  miners  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  gas  coals  and  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  steam  coals  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  duty  upon  foreign  coals 
should  be  restored  to  the  rate  prevailing  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
the  tariff  of  1894;  why  the  duty  provided  for  by  that  act— the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  country — is  unjust  and 
injurious  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  home  industries.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  policy  of  the  Government  since  the  birth  of  the  country  as  a 
commercial  power  has  always  been  to  develop  to  the  utmost,  by  a 
fairly  protective  duty,  the  vast  deposits  of  steam  and  gas  coals  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  thus  making  our  country  dependent 
upon  itself  alone  for  this  commodity — one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  developing  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry.  Commencing  with  1824,  with  a  duty  of  il.68  per 
ton,  it  was  never,  with  two  exceptions,  placed  below  ♦!  per  ton  until 
the  tariff*  of  1873  fixed  it  at  76  cents.  These  exceptions  were,  when, 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854-1866  coal  from  the  British  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia  alone  was  admitted  duty  free;  and  in  the  sx)ecial 
and  extraordinary  exemption  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  whereby  a 
drawback  of  75  cents  per  ton  was  allowed  on  all  foreign  coal  supplied 
to  coasting  and  foreign  steamers — an  act  which  benefited  foreign 
steamers  exclusively. 

2.  Because  the  great  development  of  our  extensive  Eastern  bituminous 
field  has  been  largely  due  to  the  adherence  of  the  Government  to  this 
policy — for  it  is  since  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  when  all 
foreign  coals  became  dutiable,  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  coal  fields  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  has  taken  place. 
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These  domestic  mines  have  at  all  times  since  then  promptly  met  the 
demands  of  the  consumers,  and  can  continue  to  do  so  to  practically  an 
unlimited  extent.  The  following  figures  are  evidence  of  this:  In  1865 
the  product  of  our  domestic  mines  of  steam  and  gas  coals  for  consump- 
tion upon  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  was  estimated  at  1,989,247  tons;  in 
1896  it  is  estimated  at  18,000,000  tons.  This  rapid  increase  has  taken 
place  despite  the  great  depression  in  business  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  petroleum  and  electricity  as  a  motive  power, 
neither  of  which  were  used  for  this  purpose  in  1865. 

3.  Because  those  who  consume  these  domestic  coals  do  not  as  con- 
sumers ask  for  the  retention  of  the  present  inadequate  duty,  or  object 
to  the  restoration  of  the  duty  of  1873.  Home  competition,  resulting 
from  the  extended  developments  of  our  mining  regions,  has  for  some 
years  past  brought  prices  down  to  figures  entirely  satisfactory  to 
consumers. 

4.  Because  the  opx>osition  to  the  duty  of  1873 — or  indeed  to  any  duty 
at  all — comes  entirely  from  the  owners  of  foreign  mines — largely  English 
owners  of  the  Vancouver  mines  and  New  England  owners  of  the  mines 
of  Nova  Scotia — the  Dominion  Coal  Compauy  of  Nova  Scotia  being  the 
most  earnest  advocate  of  free  coal  in  the  tariff  contest  of  1894.  Why 
these  New  England  owners  of  Nova  Scotia  mines  have  for  years  worked 
so  energetically  for  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  duty  on  coal  is  perhaps 
best  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  The  Journal  and  Pictou 
News,  upon  the  expected  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  from  the 
Canadian  Manufacturer,  upon  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company. 

The  Journal  and  Pictou  News,  commenting  upon  the  expected  pass- 
age of  the  Wilson  bill,  says: 

It  means  work  for  thousandB  of  people  and  a  large  revenue  for  the  provincial 
treasary.  In  short,  it  means  good  times  all  around  for  Nov  a  Sootia,  for  prosperity 
in  mining  means  general  prosperity  here. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturer's  extracts  from  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Dominion  Coal  Company  (for  ten  and  one-half  months)  shows  iis 
follows: 

(a)  That  their  longest  haul  to  tide,  at  Louisburg,  is  35  miles. 

(b)  That  at  Louisburg,  where  the  coal  is  loaded  into  vessels — ^all 
English  or  provincial  bottoms — they  are  the  same  distance  from  Boston 
as  the  Virginia  mines  are  at  Norfolk,  and  about  the  same  distance  as 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  mines  are  at  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, with  this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal,  that  it 
is  sent  practically  the  entire  distance  by  water,  while  much  of  our  coal 
goes  more  than  half  the  distance  by  rail. 

(o)  That  the  coal  cost  them  f.  o.  b.  at  tide  (while  their  facilities  were 
still  incomplete)  $1.15  per  ton. 

(d)  That  it  brought  them  $1.42^  per  ton,  showing  a  net  profit  of  27^ 
cents  per  ton,  beside  the  profit  they  made  upon  their  own  railroad 
which  brought  the  coal  to  tide,  and  their  own  steamers  and  barges 
which  carried  the  coal  to  Boston. 

(e)  That  they  can  place  the  coal  in  Boston  at  $1.27  per  ton  less  than 
Virginia  coal  from  Korfolk — this  difference  being  subject  to  the 
United  States  import  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton,  leaving  against  the  United 
States  coals  and  in  favor  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coals  87  cents  per  ton. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Company  is  a  corporation  organized  in  1893  in 
Nova  Scotia,  owned  chiefly  in  New  England,  with  its  main  of^ce  in 
Boston,  which  has  leased  a  large  body  of  coal  lands  in  Nova  Scotia 
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from  the  Provincial  Govern Dient;  established  an  extensive  mining 
plant,  and  supplied  itself  with  ample  fieu^ilities  for  doing  an  extensive 
business  with  this  country,  if  our  import  duties  are  favorable  thereto. 
This  influential  and  wealthy  company — in  the  hands  of  ourown  citizens — 
is  a  far  more  serious  competitor  than  has  heretofore  existed  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

5.  Because  of  the  important  influence  our  domestic  coal  interests 
have  exercised,  and  still  do,  u])on  the  projection  and  extension  of  some 
of  our  most  important  lines  of  railway,  and  the  much-needed  employ, 
ment  these  give  to  our  own  merchant  marine,  for  domestic  coal  is  ship- 
ped coastwise  entirely  in  American  bottoms  while  foreign  coals  use 
exclusively  foreign  bottoms. 

6.  Because  of  the  vast  army  of  laborers  engaged  in  this  industry  from 
the  time  the  coal  is  handled  in  the  mines  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  their  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  consequent  continu- 
ing increase.  There  are  few  commodities  which  employ  as  much  labor 
for  the  dollar's  worth  of  the  commodity  as  coal. 

7.  Because  our  domestic  steam  and  gas  coals,  long  before  the  act  of 
1894,  contributed  more  than  their  fair  share  to  the  general  reduction 
of  import  duties,  as  t)ie  following  figures  will  show: 

In  1873,  when  a  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made,  the  duty 
on  coal  was  reduced  40  per  cent,  viz,  from  $1.25  down  to  75  cents  per 
ton.  When  the  increase  of  duties  under  tbe  McKinley  bill  was  made, 
coal  did  not  share  in  that  increase.  Under  the  tarift'  of  1894  coal  again 
suftered  a  reduction  of  47  per  cent  of  its  duty — ^very  much  in  excess  of 
the  general  reduction  effected  by  that  bill. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  remind  the  committee  that  steam  and  gas  coals 
are  not  the  coals  used  for  domestic  purposes  upon  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board.   That  is  anthracite,  which  is  duty  free. 

The  coals  for  which  your  care  and  interest  is  solicited  are  used  upon 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  entirely  for  steam,  gas,  and  other  manufacturing 
purposes. 

It  is  very  earnestly  urged  that  the  committee  will,  in  view  of  these 
and  the  many  other  existing  good  reasons  for  such  action,  restore  the 
duty  upon  coal  as  it  existed  under  the  tariff  of  1873,  to  which  the  many 
thousands  interested  in  this  important  industry  can  see  no  fair  or  valid 
objection. 

Ohas.  F.  Mateb, 
President  the  Despard  Oas  Coal  Company^  of  West  FiV^'nio. 

Mr.  BvANS.  In  one  of  your  extracts  which  you  have  just  read  you 
said  that  the  success  of  the  Dominion  Goal  Company  would  result  in 
benefit  to  the  treasury  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Mateb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  would  that  be! 

Mr.  Mayeb.  The  Dominion  Coal  Company  leases  these  lands  and 
pays  a  royalty  of  12^  cents  a  ton.  The  lauds  are  leaded  for  a  period  of 
ninety -nine  years,  with  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  output. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Where  are  your  mines! 

Mr.  Maybb.  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  West  Virginia  and  Maryland! 

Mr.  Maybb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  What  are  you  selling  you  coal  for  on  board! 

Mr.  Mayeb.  Steam  coal,  delivered,  at  about  $2.10  per  ton,  and  $2.15 
per  ton,  at  Baltimore.  Gas  coal,  15,  20,  30  to  40  cents  higher.  It 
depends  upon  the  quality. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  Does  not  the  Kova  Scotia  coal  sell  higher  than  that  in 
the  markets  of  Boston  and  Portland  f 

Mr.  Maybb.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  si>eaking  of  Baltimore  and  you  are 
speaking  of  Boston.    Of  coarse  we  would  have  to  pay  the  water  rate. 

Mr.  TuBKBB.  I  was  talking  about  the  West  Virginia  coal  delivered  in 
Baltimore.  What  is  the  price  of  JS^ova  Scotia  coal  delivered  in  New 
"York  or  Boston  f 

Mr.  Matbb.  It  is  about  93.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  I  have  a  list  here  furnished  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Mayeb.  I  don't  know  those  figures. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  practically  correct. 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  bituminous  coal 
IB  a  better  coal  than  Nova  Scotia  and  worth  75  cents  more. 

Mr.  Mateb.  It  has  never  brought  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  the 
best  test  whether  it  is  worth  it.   The  provincial  coals  are  good  coals. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  are  generally  estimated  to  be  worth  from  50 
to  75  cents  less  than  the  Maryland  coal. 

Mr.  Mateb.  I  don't  think  it  is  75  cents  less. 

The  Ghaibman.  Fifty  cents! 

Mr.  Mateb.  We  generally  figure  25  cents  as  a  safe  difference. 

Mr.  MoMiijlin.  Is  it  ased  extensively  by  the  transatlantic  fast  steam- 
ers f    I  am  referring  to  the  West  Virginia  coal. 

Mr.  Mateb.  The  Gumberland  coals  are;  the  West  Virginia  coal  not 
so  much. 

Mr.  McMiLLTN.  It  is  found  superior  in  that  service  t 

Mr.  Mateb.  The  Cumberland  coal  is  superior. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  it  carried  to  the  other  side  to  be  used  on  the  home- 
ward trips  f 

Mr.  Mateb.  Ko,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  had  heard  a  statement  to  that  effect,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  correct. 

Mr.  Mateb.  When  freights  are  very  light  they  buy  their  coal  on 
this  side  for  the  round  trip,  because  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  it  here  than 
there,  but  that  is  only  when  freights  are  very  light.  Only  fast  passen- 
ger ships  do  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  rate  do  you  desire  f 

Mr.  Mateb.  The  restoration  of  the  duty  of  1873 — 75  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  We  have  had  experience  nnder  the  reduced  duty,  and 
it  has  been  an  advantage  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  the  people  on  the  eastern 
coast  convenient  to  the  Nova  Scotia  mines.  To  reimpose  the  daty  at 
the  old  rate  would  be  quite  a  burden  to  manufacturing  industries, 
would  it  not,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer  of  coal  in  grates f 

Mr.  Mateb.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  used  in  grates;  and  in  the 
second  place,  I  don't  think 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  is  it  usedf 

Mr.  Mateb.  Nearly  all  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  Would  you  not  put  a  harden  on  the  manufacturing 
industries,  thenf 

Mr.  Mateb.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  manufacturer  except  from  the 
little  I  have  heard.  I  don't  think  you  will  find  a  Kew  England  manu- 
facturer objecting  to  the  restoration  of  the  duty  to  75  cents. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  They  want  protection  themselves  and  will  stand  in  with 
yon  for  a  general  raise  f 

Mr.  Mateb.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  their  wishes  are;  I  only 
know  our  duty  is  very  low. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  Has  the  coal  trade  felt  the  effect  of  the  increased  imiwr- 
tations  under  the  present  lawt 

Mr.  Mayer.  A  little  in  the  volume  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  price. 
It  has  affected  our  prices. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  Do  we  sell  coal  in  Canada  f  Is  it  shipped  to  Canada 
in  large  quantitiest 

Mr.  Mayer.  West  of  Montreal  it  is.  The  provincial  coals  can  not 
be  brought  further  west  than  Montreal. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Do  you  know  how  our  exports  to  Canada  compare 
with  our  imports  from  Nova  Scotia  t 

Mr.  Mayer^  I  do  not  know.  They  have  to  take  from  us  a  certain 
quantity  of  coal. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Do  you  know  what  they  charge  duty  t 

Mr.  Mayer.  Sixty  cents  a  short  ton.  It  has  not  decreased  our 
exports  to  the  extent  of  a  ton. 

Mr.  DoLiiiVEB.  What  would  that  be  on  a  basis  of  a  long  ton! 

Mr.  Mayer.  66§— about  67  cents. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  see,  according  to  the  Treasury  statement,  the  value 
of  the  importations  of  coal — bituminous  coal  and  shale— in  1893  was 
♦3,599,000,  and  in  1896,  $3,633,000  worth. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  statistics.  I  only  judge 
from  a  practical  standpoint. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Can  you  give  us  apy  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of 
coal  that  was  exported  to  Canada  as  compared  with  the  amount  that 
Canada  ships  to  us  Y 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  have  never  seen  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  imports  from  all  countries  in  1896  were  1,260,109 
tons  -  we  exported  to  Canada  alone  1,481,608  tons,  according  to  this 
statement  (Mr,  Davis's  statement). 

M  r.  McMiLLiN.  We  exported  to  Canada  more  than  we  took  from  Can- 
ada, even  under  our  present  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  know  that  was  stated  by  a  Pennsylvania  coal 
man  before  the  committee  once,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  the  facts 
continued  the  same  now  or  not.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
rate  of  duty  is  higher  than  ours,  we  export  to  them  more  than  we  import. 

Mr.  Mayek.  Yes.  Their  imposition  of  the  duty  has  not  affected  the 
export  of  our  coal  at  all.  Part  of  that  is  anthracite,  which  l^ey  can 
not  get  anywhere  else.  Part  of  it  is  soft  coal  that  goes  into  western 
Canada.  On  account  of  the  long  haul  they  can  not  supply  that  them- 
selves from  their  eastern  mines. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  that  the  importations  are  on  a  basis  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  there  is  no  anthracite  included. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  were  about  to  explain  the  effect  upon  your  busi- 
ness when  you  were  interrupted.    I  would  like  to  have  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Mayer,  I  think  I  explained  it.  The  reduction  of  duty  puts 
provincial  coal  in  eastern  markets  cheaper  than  otherwise.  That  affects 
our  prices.  It  has  affected  us  n^ore  in  price  than  in  the  volume  of 
business. 

Mr.  Evans.  Has  it  reduced  the  wage^  of  the  miners  t 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  sir;  of  course.  The  coal  business  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  has  been  very  unremunerative. 

Mr.  Evans.  So  you  make  up  the  loss  in  price  by  the  reduction  of 
wages  t 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  did  not  say  that.    We  made  up  part  of  it  that  way. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  What  per  cent  of  reduction  of  wages  did  yon  makef 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  made  10  cents  reduction  and  then  we  restored  6. 
So  our  reduction  of  wages  was  5  cents. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Five  cents  a  tout 

Mr.  Mayeu.  Five  ceats.  That  is  for  the  mining  merely. 

Mr.  Everett,  Do  you  import  any  anthracite  coalt 

Mr.  Mayer.  No,  sir.  The  railroad  had  to  make  a  heavy  reduction 
ill  the  freight  rate  as  well  as  the  coal  producers  in  their  price. 

Mr.  Evans.  Has  there  also  been  a  reduction  of  wages  of  the  men  on 
the  railroad  which  has  carried  the  coalf 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  although  it  may  have 
affected  them  to  a  limited  extent.  A  reduction  in  the  volume  of  coal 
produced  of  course  reduces  the  volume  of  business  given  to  the  railroads 
and  reduces  the  number  of  men,  and  that  way  it  affects  them  more  than 
the  price  per  diem. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  market  is  at  Baltimore.  Do  you  ship  any  coal 
to  Norfolk  t 

Mr.  Mayer.  Our  shipping  port  is  Baltimore  for  the  Maryland  coal. 
From  the  southern  West  Virginia  mines  the  coal  is  sent  to  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  demand  for  your  coal  increasing? 

Mr.  Mayer.  The  demand  for  soft  coal  has  advanced  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  for  many  years.  In  1865  we  sent  1,900  tons  to  the  seaboards 
for  consumption,  and  this  year  it  was  18,000,000. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  quite  an  increase. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  not  compensated  for  the  diminished  price  by 
the  increased  i)roductiont 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  have  been  thirty  years  making  the  increase,  and 
therefore  it  has  not  been  so  rapid.  We  have  only  increased  at  about 
10  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Turner.  During  that  time  how  much  has  the  price  of  coal 
decreased? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  could  give  you  the  figures  exactly,  but  it  would  detain 
you  quite  a  while.  I  think  the  price  of  coal  in  1865  was  about  $5.50  a 
ton  against  $2.20  to  $2.25  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where! 

Mr.  Mayer.  Free  on  board  at  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  That  price  is  with  the  depreciated  currency. 

Mr.  Mayer.  That  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  the  currency. 

Mr.  TuRiCER.  That  price  has  held  up  pretty  well  compared  with  other 
staples? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  am  talking  at  random,  but  I  think  coal  has  depreciated 
more  than  any  other  single  commodity.  Goal  is  a  thing  produced  by 
hand  labor.  We  do  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  machinery.  Many  com- 
modities have  been  reduced  in  price  because  they  are  made  by  machin- 
ery, and  their  price  has  gone  steadily  down  as  machines  have  been 
perfected. 

Mr.  Turner.  Don't  you  use  the  modern  machinery  in  your  mines? 

Mr.  Mayer.  In  some  of  the  mines  we  use  machinery,  but  still  a 
great  deal  of  hand  labor.  It  is  loaded  by  hand ;  it  is  unloaded  by  hand, 
and  if  you  use  a  cutting  machine  for  the  mere  purpose  of  cutting  coal 
instead  of  using  a  pick  the  reduction,  of  course,  is  not  very  much. 
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STATEMENT   OF   MB.   B.   H.   McCHLLOIIGH,   PBESIBEHT  OF  THE 
WE8TM0RELAHD  COAL  COMPAVT. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 

Mr.  MoOuLLOUOH  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  only  a  very  few  words  to  say.  As  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  newspaper  reading,  the  object  of  framing  the  present  tarift'bill  is 
to  increase  the  revenue,  I  believe,  with  protection  incidental. 

We  are  asking  a  restoration  of  the  old  daty  of  75  cents  a  ton,  and 
I  think  we  can  do  it  with  a  great  deal  of  grace.  In  1892,  when  the 
tariff  was  75  cents,  the  amount  of  coal  imported,  in  round  numbers, 
was  1,331,000  tons,  and  the  Government  received  $998,200. 

In  1896,  with  the  tariff  at  40  cents  per  ton,  the  amount  of  coal  brought 
in  was  $1,243,000  worth,  and  the  amount  the  Government  received  was 
$486,000.  In  other  words,  the  Government  got,  on  a  reduced  tariff, 
$502,000  less  than  the  duty  before,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  one  was 
benefited  in  the  slightest  degree  and  no  more  coal  brought  in.  I  say, 
put  back  your  75  cents  and  increase  your  revenue  and  satisfy  every- 
body. The  coal  man  will  be  satisfied.  We  have  not  been  making 
money  for  the  last  few  years.  I  think  you  know  the  railroads  that 
carry  our  coal  have  not  made  any  money.  There  are  four  principal  coal- 
carrying  lines  to  the  seaboard — the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Pennsylvania.  Three  of  these 
roads  have  been  or  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  is  not  mach 
in  hauling  coal,  and  certainly  the  300,000  men  employed  by  this  com- 
pany in  the  production  of  coal  have  not  been  benefited. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  What  effect  has  the  law  of  1894  had  in  directing  the 
movement  of  West  Virginia  coal  toward  the  West! 

Mr.  McOuLLOUQH.  The  effect  of  the  reduced  prices  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  has  been  most  disastrous. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  wages  in  every  direction.  As  you 
know,  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  Pittsburg  regions, 
more  feeling  and  strikes,  more  raggedness,  than  I  have  sver  seen, 
because  of  the  coal  product  of  West  Virginia,  which  overflowed  toward 
the  West.  The  surplus  coal  going  West  upset  things  very  badly,  and 
I  think  the  Western  coal  men,  if  anything,  are  worse  off  than  the  Eastern 
coal  men. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  not  much  room  for  any  other  coal  out  there  but 
our  ownt 

Mr.  MoOuLLOUGH.  No;  the  effect  has  been  very  disastrous. 

Mr.  DixZELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  that  not  been  especially  so 
in  the  Pocahontas  region! 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  is  the  case  in  all  regions.  It  is  the  case  from 
Pittsburg  to  Georgia,  in  all  districts. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Hasuot  that  been  due  to  a  large  increase  in  the  mining 
of  that  region,  and  have  not  they  been  encroaching  on  this  Western 
market  before  the  reduction  under  the  Wilson  bill  t 

Mr.  McCxTLLOUGH.  I  don't  think  Pocahontas  coal  went  West  or  any 
coal  went  West  much  until  about  two  years  ago.  I  am  not  in  that 
region  myself,  and  so  am  hardly  competent  to  say.  Mr.  Lamb,  who 
follows  me,  is  familiar  with  that  and  can  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  not  your  principal  trouble  the  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  coalY 

Mr.  MoCuLLOUGH.  Ko.    I  think  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in 
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this   coantry   in    1896    is   greater   than    in  1895.     The  population 

increases 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Importations  have  varied  but  little 
Mr.  McCuLLOUOH.  I  have  shown  you  the  importations  were  100,000 
tons  less  in  1896  than  1892  under  a  duty  of  75  cents.  The  Pacific  Slope 
plays  a  great  part.  A  great  deal  of  coal  is  sent  to  San  Francisco,  and 
the  coal  going  into  San  Francisco  from  Vancouver  Island  has  fallen 
oQl  about  as  much  as  Nova  Scotia  coal  has  increased. 

BTATEXEHT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  LAMB,  OF  HOBFOLK,  VA 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 

Mr.  Lamb  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  the  management  of  the  shipping  of  the  Pocahontas  coal  at  Hot- 
folk,  Va.  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you  in  September, 
1893.  That  year  and  the  previous  year  we  were  at  our  high- tide  mar- 
ket We  shipped  from  the  port  of  Norfolk  about  2,000,000  tons  of 
Pocahontas  coal.  Of  this  coal,  1,250,000  tons  went  to  the  New  England 
States;  about  half  a  million  went  to  New  York  City.  At  that  time, 
through  the  fierce  domestic  competition,  I  may  say,  between  the  coal 
producers  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  on  the  Atlantic 
Slope,  the  price  of  coal  had  been  reduced  in  New  England  to  about 
$3.30  delivered.  Our  New  England  friends  must  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  price,  because  a  careful  examination  of  the  statistics,  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  and  myself,  showed  that  the 
coal  consumed  was  only  1^  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods 
in  New  England.  Coal  steam  had  actually  gotten  cheaper  than  water 
X)Ower  on  account  of  this  domestic  competition.  We  were  then  paying 
the  miner  a  compromise  price,  resulting  from  strikes,  paying  them  all 
the  railroads  and  producers  could  possibly  pay.  The  railroad  was 
handling  that  coal  so  cheap  that  it  had  stopped  dividends;  the  price  of 
the  stevedoring  at  Norfolk  was  15  cents  an  hour,  and  if  we  hadn't  had 
colored  labor  I  don't  think  we  could  have  got  any  other  kind  of  labor 
at  this  cheap  price. 

The  American  ships  which  were  employed  to  carry  the  coal  to  New 
England  all  complained  that  they  were  making  little  or  nothing.  At 
that  time  I  pleaded  to  you  not  to  reduce  the  tariff,  because  when  you 
considered  that  not  much  more  than  a  million  tons  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  which  pay  the  75  cents,  or  had  already  paid  the  75 
cents,  and  that  we  produce  in  this  country  over  125,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  besides  the  anthracite, none  could  call  it  a  tax,  and  that 
the  only  portion  of  our  country  that  would  feel  the  effect  of  the  duty  was 
the  New  England  States,  who  could  scarcely  expect  to  have  free  coal  to 
make  protected  goods,  and  who  did  not  really  ask  it,  and  perhaps,  the 
Pacific  States;  but  that  those  last-named  States  were  anxious  to  develop 
their  coal  mines,  and  therefore  really  desired  protection — that  is,  those 
interested  in  developing  coal  on  the  Pacific  Slope  desired  the  duty  con- 
tinued. The  question  with  us  was,  if  you  took  the  75  cents  off,  where 
in  the  world  it  was  to  come  from.  It  was  not  who  was  paying  the  tax, 
but  if  we  were  only  getting  $3.25  in  New  England,  and  nobody  along 
the  line  really  making  anything,  where  in  the  world  was  the  75  cents  to 
come  fromf  Fortunately  the  75  cents  was  not  taken  off,  but  only  36 
cents. 

Now,  what  are  the  natural  results!  That  is  what  I  can  tell  you  to- 
day.   You  know  as  much  about  the  policy  of  this  question  as  I  can 
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tell  yon.  The  result  was  this,  that  to  keep  from  redndng  the  wages  of 
labor  to  almost  the  starvation  rates  in  the  Pocahontas  region  the  rail- 
road niidertook  to  make  np  the  difference,  with  a  small  contribution 
from  the  operators.  The  receiver  was  forced  to  charge  a  higher  rate  of 
freight  and  then  the  operators  were  forced  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor, 
and  then  we  had  our  strike  the  following  year,  which  reduced  our  out- 
put very  considerably.  Now,  at  the  present  time  we  have  lost  about  25 
per  cent  of  our  business.  There  is  not  much  coal  going  into  New  Eng- 
la!id,  very  little. 

Mr.  Russell.  Since  that,  big  New  England  mills  which  were  using 
Pocahontas  coal,  and  preferred  to  use  it  to  any  other,  have  shut  down, 
have  they  not! 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  has  been  a  greatly  reduced  consumption  in  New 
England.  That  has  been  owing  to  the  hard  times,  but  in  this  case  it 
ha^)cued  to  be  two  railroads  that  got  the  coal  from  Canada. 

The  great  trouble  in  this  Canadian  coal  coming  in  is,  it  fixes  the  price. 
They  stand  on  our  border  just  asclose  to  New  England  as  HamptonKoads. 
We  have  to  haul  our  Virginia  and  Maryland  coal  from  300  to  400  miles 
to  the  seaboard.  The  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  right  on  the  sea,  literally;  I 
think  their  longest  railroad  haul  is  only  35  miles.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  can  not,  and  they  do,  put  their  coal  into  the  vessel  almost  as 
cheap  as  we  can  put  it  into  the  cars.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  Canadian 
coal  that  is  brought  into  the  country,  but  it  is  the  ability  of  the  Cana- 
dian coal  to  (;ome  into  this  country  and  compete  with  our  coal  that  is  a 
8tan(lin«»  menace  which  brings  our  prices  down.  The  cost  price  of  coal 
in  Is'ew  Voik  by  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  35  cents 
less  than  the  price  when  the  tariff  was  taken  off. 

The  result  has  been  felt,  not  all  over  the  country,  but  by  particular 
railroads  and  particular  interests  that  would  be  of  great  use  to  you  in 
time  of  war  supplying  your  naval  vessels  with  coal.  It  has  forced  us 
to  uMluce  our  price  35  cents,  and  really  has  taken  nearly  all  the  profit 
oft'.  Now,  you  take  the  coal  there-^Tennessee  and  Kentucky — ^if  our 
roads  are  ])n)sperous  and  are  hauling  a  large  amount  of  coal  and  are  pay- 
ing uR  fairly,  using  our  rolling  stock  to  its  utmost  capacity,  we  can  haul 
this  coal  trom  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  seaboard  at  prices  that 
enable  us  to  export  it.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar,  Mr.  McMillin,  with 
the  Jellico  coal.    It  is  brought  to  Norfolk.    It  is  a  very  valuable  coal. 

Mr.  McMillin.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  coal. 

Mr.  Lamb.  And  a  superior  coal.  We  are  able,  and  have  been,  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  coal  we  handle,  to  haul  that  coal  cheaper. 
You  say  this  is  a  small  matter — a  matter  of  a  miUion  tons  importation. 
Bat  that  standing  menace,  reducing  the  price  of  coal  all  along  the  sea- 
board, aftects  our  American  production,  our  American  labor,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  I  know  of  in  nature  or  in  art  where  there  is  so  much 
labor  as  in  coal. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  believe  the  importation  amounts  to  only  about  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  about  all.  Yet  it  fixes  the  price  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  on  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  rate  do  you  want! 

Mr.  Lamb.  We  want  the  75  cents  back. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  that  was  in  force  last,  say  1893,  you  had  about 
the  same  amount  of  importations  to  fix  the  prices  Y 

Mr.  Lamb.  We  had  35  cente  more  price. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  Government  had  just  as  much  revenuet 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes,  sir;  the  Government  got  just  as  much  revemie. 
Something  was  said  about  the  value  of  Cape  Breton  coal.    We  submit 
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tLat  our  coal,  the  Virginia,  New  River,  and  Pocahontas,  is  worth  about 
40  cents  more,  commercially,  and  that  is  a  protection  to  us,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  that  we  would  feel  this  matter  of  competition  very  severely. 
What  we  beg  of  you  is  to  treat  us  faif.  There  are  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  miners  in  this  country,  and  they  are  the  hardest  worked  peo- 
ple in  the  country.  There  is  no  question  of  it.  Their  work  is  hard  and 
dangerous.  If  there  is  any  i)ortion  of  our  fellow  citizens  we  have  a 
right  in  raising  our  revenues  to  protect,  it  is  the  labor  of  these  miners. 
Kow,  as  has  been  said  hero,  there  is  a  reflux.  When  we  can  not  sell 
on  the  seaboard  we  try  to  sell  to  the  West,  and  when  we  found  we  were 
not  able  to  sell  as  much  to  New  England  we  did  send  our  coal  to  the 
West,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  a  very  great  deal,  and  yet  it  helped  to 
fix  the  price  out  there.  It  helped  to  reduce  the  wages  out  there. 
Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  How  far  West  did  your  coal  go! 
Mr.  Lamb.  Some  of  it  went  as  far  as  Chicago.  You  may  recall  that 
the  cars  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  were  burned  by  strikers 
in  Ohio,  and  Governor  McKinley  protected  them,  because  the  miners 
did  not  fancy  the  interference  of  the  tide- water  people  with  them  in 
the  West.  There  is  an  equity  about  this,  and  it  is  brought  to  you  by 
that  paper  by  Senator  Davis. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  How  has  it  affected  the  production  in  the  Weatt  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  it  has  had  any  effect  in  Indiana  or  Iowa  or 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Our  shipments  to  the  West  are  too  small  to  have  affected 
them  materially,  but  men  of  business  know  what  it  is  to  affect  a  price. 
Prices  may  be  too  low.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  mines  or  in  the  rail- 
roads. I  am  a  shipper.  It  is  true,  coal  gives  me  a  living,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  cheaper  that  is  sold  today  than  coal.  It 
only  costs  10  cents,  lying  in  the  mines,  and'  on  top  of  that  10  cents 
every  cent  added  to  it  is  either  labor  or  transportation. 
Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  Transportation  is  labor;  90  per  cent  of  it  is  labor. 
Mr.  Lamb.  At  least  that — ^more  than  that.  Ten  cents  in  the  mines 
is  worth  $3  in  Boston.  Everybody  is  benefited  all  along  the  line, 
including  the  railroads,  and  you  are  helping,  without  knowing  it,  the 
agriculturist,  because  when  you  give  us  a  price  on  coal  that  enables 
us  to  haul  a  large  quantity,  of  course  we  can  hsiul  at  the  same  time 
agricultural  productions  along  the  line  of  that  road. 

I  won't  detain  you  any  longer,  gentlemen,  except  that  it  is  well  to 
know  wliat  our  friends  are  about.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  Domin- 
ion Coal  Oompany  labor.  I  brought  it  to  your  attention  three  or  four 
years  ago.  It  is  a  mammoth  corporation  that  has  leased  from  the 
Crown  a  large  area  of  coal  fields  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  right  there  I 
would  have  you  all  remember  that  every  ton  of  coal  that  is  brought  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  and  displaces  our  own  domestic  coal, 
pays  12J  cents  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Mr.  Whitney,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  ability  and  enterprise,  is  president  of  this  Dominion 
company  and  lives  in  Boston,  and  during  a  canvass  last  January  in 
which  Mr.  Tupper,  prime  minister,  was  elected  in  the  coal  district,  he 
wrote  a  letter  which  Sir  Charles  Tupper  read  to  the  meeting  and  in 
that  Mr.  Whitney  says : 

Conseqaently  I  oonsider  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  dnty  on  coal  by 
Canada  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  and  continued  prosperity  of 
the  coal  interest  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  deeply  so  at  the  present 
time,  when  onr  company  is  seeking  by  such  vigorous  and  expensive  efforts  to  widen 
onr  markets  by  introdncing  the  coal  into  the  United  States.  Onr  only  h«)pe  of  stic-. 
cess  in  this  effort  is  that  while  we  are  making  it  nothing  shaU  happen  to  interfere 
with  our  Canadian  market. 
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The  first  equity  I  wanted  to  speak  of  was,  we  are  now  getting  only 
about  14  per  cent  protection,  while  you  know  the  average  is  41  'per 
cent;  and  the  second  equity  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  mOre  for  American  coal  going  there  than 
the  United  States  charges  Canada  for  her  coal  coming  here. 

Their  tariff  now  is  67.2,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  their 
nearness  to  the  sea,  their  cheapness  of  labor,  etc.,  75  cents  for  us  would 
not  be  more  than  67.2  to  them. 

Mr.  Patne.  Do  they  charge  the  same  on  anthracite  as  bituminous 
coalf 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  is  no  tariff  on  anthracite. 

Mr.  Patne.  There  is  no  tariff  on  anthracite  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Lamb.  No,  sir.    They  do  not  produce  any  there. 

BTATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  lOL  E.  C.  CAKP,  OF  KH OZVULE,  TEHV. 

Knoxville,  Tbnn.,  January  i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  report  of  the  Interior  Department,  giving  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  products  of  the  United  States  covering  the  years  1880  to  and 
including  1892,  shows  that  in  the  list  of  47  nonmetallic  products  bitu- 
minous coal  was  in  the  lead  both  as  to  quantity  and  value.  The  increase 
shown  in  the  product  of  this  bituminous  coal  during  this  period  is  as 
follows: 

In  1880  the  product  was  38,242,641  long  tons,  the  value  thereof  being 
•53,443,713.  In  1892  thiB  product  was  113,237,845  long  tons,  the  valua- 
tion thereof  being  9125,195,139.  The  production  and  value  of  anthra- 
cite coal  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows: 

In  1880,  product  35,580,189  long  tons;  value  thereof.,  $53,443,713;  in 
1892,  product  46,850,450  long  tons;  valuation  thereof,  $82,442,000. 

If  we  include  the  metallic  product  also,  bituminous  coal  yet  surpasses 
all  in  quantity  and  in  price,  except  as  to  pig  iron,  which  in  its  valua- 
tion in  1892  exceeds  bituminous  coal  by  the  sum  of  $5,965,900.  The 
coal  area  of  the  United  States  is  thought  to  be  192,000  square  miles. 
That  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  alone  equals  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  supplies  Mexico  and  the  American  States,  charging  twice 
as  much  and  hauling  five  times  as  far  than  we  would  or  could  afford. 
The  coal  production  in  Alabama  in  1870  was  13,200  tons,  while  in  1895 
it  was  6,693,776  tons;  in  Tennessee  the  production  in  1889  was  457,069 
tons;  in  1896,  2,535,644  tons.  Speaking  of  Tennessee  alone,  we  will 
state  that  the  coal  fields  of  East  Tennessee  are  without  doubt  among 
the  richest  in  the  Union  or  in  the  world.  This  great  interest  is  yet  in 
its  infancy  in  this  section,  and  there  are  multiplied  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  these  <^ black  diamonds"  in  our  hills  and  mountains  to  enrich 
the  present  and  future  generations.  Until  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  the  Enoxville  and  Ohio  road  was  extended  to  Goal  Greek  and 
since  through  to  Jellico,  where  it  connects  with  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville road,  and  until  the  completion  of  the  Ginciunati  Southern  road, all 
these  vast  mines  of  wealth  lay  undeveloped  just  as  nature  left  them. 
But  since  then  the  mines  have  been  gradually  developed  until  they 
constitute  one  of  our  most  fruitful  sources  of  wealth. 

The  coal  fields  of  Tennessee  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 

Union,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  produced  is  unsurpassed.    The  area 

'  of  these  fields  of  fine  bituminous  coal  is  estimated  at  6,100  square  miles 
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The  quMitity  of  the  coal  has  been  put  down  as  being  equal  to  a  block 
100  Boiles  long,  50  miles  wide^  and  8  feet  thick.    Assuming  that  a  ton 
of  coal  is  equal  to  1  cubic  jaard,  we  have  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Tennessee  42,127,302,000  tons.    This  coal  field  embraces 
witbin  its  limits  portions  of  the  counties  of  Claiborne,  Campbell,  Scott, 
And^son,  Morgan,  Fentress,  Overton,  Koane,  Bhea,  Bledsoe,  Hamil- 
toB,  Marion,  Sequatchie,  Putnam,  White,  Franklin,  Van  Buren,  Cum- 
berland, Warren,  and  Oofi'ee.    It  embraces  only  small  portions  of  the 
last  two  mentioned.    This  is  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  counties  of  the 
State.     They  all  lie  along  and  are  oontiguous  to  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains.    This  coal  has  been  practically  tested,  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
has  all  the  qualities  that  combine  to  make  a  useful  and  valuable  coal. 
It  ntakes  good  coke,  is  good  steam-making  coal,  makes  a  hot,  durable 
fire  in  tlie  grate,  and  is  comparatively  firee  from  sulphur.    There  is  no 
questkm  about  the  quality,  and  in  quantity  it  would  seem  almost  inex- 
hanstible.    Only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  field,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, has  yet  been  developed.    In  1868  the  world's  total  output  was 
225,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  yielded  but  14  per  cent,  while 
Great  Britain  furnished  more  than  50  per  cent.    In  1895  the  world's 
output,  including  sixteen  or  more  countries,  was  628,805,239  tons,  of 
which  tke  United  States  contributed  31  per  cent,  and  almost  equals  the 
pereeatage  of  Qreat  Britain. 

We  have  given  these  statistics  that  it  may  appear  how  great  an 
industry  it  is  and  that  it  needs  the  protective  influence  of  Congress. 
We  will  here  now  review  the  several  tariff  acts  which  have  been  passed 
by  OoBgreas: 

The  first  aet  ever  passed  by  an  American  Congress  of  a  business 
nature  was  the  tariff  act  of  July  4, 1789.    In  this  act  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  prophetic  vision  which  animated  our  forefathers,  when  they 
so  wetl  foresaw  what  a  Democratic  party  in  the  future  might  proclaim, 
and  evidently  having  in  view  the  desire  that  xwsterity  would  not  be 
deceired  as  t«  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  under  which  and  the  pur- 
I>oses  for  whieh  duties  were  levied,  in  its  preamble  declared,  '4t  is  nec- 
esssury  for  the  support  of  Hie  Oovernment,  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
ef  the  United  States,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufocturers  that  duties  be  laid  on  imported  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise."   And  in  this  act  laid  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  bushel  upon  coal. 
This  wae  gradiu^y  increased  by  subsequent  acts  to  3, 4^,  5,  and  6  cents 
per  bushel  until  by  the  act  of  1842  it  was  put  at  $1.75  per  ton.    In  1846 
the  rate  was  ehaneed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.    In  1862  it 
was  changed  to  91  per  ton.    In  1865  it  was  raised  to  $1.10  per  ton; 
and  in  1866  increased  to  $1.25  per  ton,  at  which  it  continued  until  1873. 
when  it  was  fixed  at  75  cents  per  ton,  where  it  remained  until  changea 
by  the  present  Wilson- Gorman  Act,  now  existing.    There  was  some 
exception  made  in  coals  from  the  British  provinces  which  were  admitted 
duty  free  under  j^ovisions  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1856  (unfairly 
inserted  it  was  daimed),  but  which  continued  until  the  termination  of 
that  treaty  in  1866.    Since  this  latter  date  there  has  been  a  rapid  and 
extended  development  of  the  bituminous  fields  of  this  country.    Now, 
while  the  conditions  of  the  market  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  the 
consumers,  the  operators  have  obtained  but  small  returns,  and  then 
only  by  ^e  wisest  of  management.    We  are  aware  that,  by  some,  bitu- 
iBinous  coal  is  sought  to  be  classed  in  legislation  as  a  ^<raw  material," 
yet  in  all  the  operations  of  mining  skilled  labor  of  a  high  order  is  required. 
The  coal  itself  in  the  ground  is  but  a  minute  portion  of  its  cost,  while  the 
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labor  to  prepare  it  represents  its  principal  part;  for  instance^  the  Ala- 
bama mines  with  their  1895  product  of  5,126,822  tons  employed  as 
miners  to  dig  the  same  10,346  men,  with  an  average  of  244  working:  dajs 
to  each  man,  while  the  average  price  of  the  coal  mined  was  90  cents  per 
ton,  making  a  total  value  of  $5,126,822« 

As  is  known  to  all,  the  cost  of  labor  in  mining  coal,  whether  in 
Nova  Scotia  or  elsewhere,  which  is  now  being  imported  into  this  coan 
try,  is  less  than  40  per  cent  of  that  paid  to  American  laborers.  Liabc»r 
constitutes  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  price  at  which  the  coal  is  sold  ut 
the  mines.  The  transportation  of  coal  from  England  to  New  York,  when 
charged  for  regularly,  is  from  75  cents  to  $1.60  per  long  ton,  but  this 
coal  is  largely  at  times  brought  as  baUast  since  importation  of  steel 
rails  has  so  largely  decreased.  English  coal  is  now  being  sold  at  $3.75 
and  $4  per  ton,  while  coal  from  the  British  North  American  possessions 
is  being  sold  at  less  than  that.  The  imports  and  values  for  1896  for 
this  coal  were  407,853  tons,  value,  $1,607,891,  as  against  851,334  tons 
and  of  value  $2,189,298  in  1882.  Taking  this  from  a  revenue  stand- 
point it  appears  that  the  duty  on  490,631  tons  imported  in  1872,  when 
the  rate  of  duty  was  $1.25  per  ton,  was  greater  than  it  has  been  in 
any  one  year  since  to  1884,  notwithstanding  the  yearly  increase  of 
importation. 

Concerning  more  specially  our  own  section,  we  will  say  that  the 
Southern  Railway  now  reaches  from  the  coal  fields  of  this  section  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  South,  and  the  prominence  which 
several  ports  in  that  section  are  now  acquiring  demands  for  this  section 
and  our  coal  a  protective  duty  not  less  than  75  cents  per  ton  in  order 
that  we  may  supply  the  ships  which  land,  at  least  between  Norfolk  and 
New  Orleans.  Negotiations  are  in  fact  now  pending  for  quite  a  supply 
for  this  purpose.  Of  course,  in  this  section  very  little  if  any  interfer- 
ence conies  from  the  coal  brought  in  from  Canada  and  the  sections 
north  and  east  from  there.  A  large  part  of  the  investments  in  bitu- 
minous coal,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  were  made  and  begun  ' 
when  we  had  a  liberal  tarifl  rate  on  our  product. 

In  conclusion  we  will  say,  that  if  the  policy  and  principles  distinctly 
asserted  in  the  preamble  to  that  first  tariff  act  of  July  4, 1789,  are  to 
be  in  force,  then  in  order  to  meet  the  current  yearly  expenditures  of  this 
Government,  including  also  the  recent  deficits  of  the  last  three  years, 
together  with  a  reasonable  annual  payment  upon  our  bonded  liabilities, 
no  tariff  law  wisely  planned  to  create  this  large  revenue  could  well  be 
formed  and  not  put  bituminous  coal  back  to  its  former  place  in  the 
schedule,  which  the  present  or  coming  Congress  iis  expected  to  con- 
sider. 

E.  C.  Camp, 
PresidevU  Coal  Creek  Coal  Oompat^. 

THE  BEST  nrrEEESTS  OF  OTTa  COUKTET  DEKAin)  HIGHEE  DUTT. 

•  Austen,  W.  Va.,  December  19^  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  not  directly  competitors  in  the  coal  market,  as 
we  manufacture  our  entire  output  into  coke,  but  the  reduced  duty  on 
coal  has  the  indirect  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  our  product.  The 
Nova  Scotia  coals  are  to  a  considerable  extent  taking  the  place  of  West 
Virginia  coals  in  the  Eastern  market.  This  compels  the  producers 
both  east  and  west  of  us  to  put  more  of  their  product  on  the  market 
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in  the  shax)e  of  coke,  thus  making  an  overproduction  of  tbat  com- 
modity, thereby  reducing  prices.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  having 
the  rate  put  back  to  75  cents  -pet  ton.  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  country, 

Geo.  C.  Shaw, 
B^^perintendent  Austen  Coke  Works. 

GBSAT  FALinre  OFF  IH  SALES  OF  POCAHONTAS  COAL. 

BOKMAN,  W.  Va.,  Dece^nler  24^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  will  simply  state  that  during  the  past  two  years  the  sales  of  Poca- 
houtas  coal  have  fallen  off  greatly  and  that  this  falling:  off  is  priucipally 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  due  to  the  importation  of  Nova  Scotia 
coal.  The  Wilson  bill  made  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  about  30  cents 
a  ton,  I  think,  and  I  hope  your  committee  will  be  able  to  restore  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  this  reduction. 

S.  F.  Morris, 
Mine  Manager  for  the  PuldsM  Iron  Company. 

■DTEBS  STAEVIVG  FOE  WANT  OF  WORK 

Ghablestoh,  W.  Va.,  December  30y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  submit  a  few  fects  on  the  question  of  tariff  on  coal.  The 
present  low  rate  of  tariff  on  coal  (Nova  Scotia)  is  ruinous  to  our  tide- 
water business.  The  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  driving  us  absolutely  out  of 
the  New  England  steam-coal  markets.  New  England  gets  the  sole 
benefit  of  this  low  tariff.  The  East  gets  all  the  tariff  cream,  while  the 
West  and  South  get  the  skimmed  milk.  These  are  cold  facts,  and  if 
there  is  to  be  any  patriotism,  humanity,  or  sympathy  in  this  matter  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor,  poverty-stricken  American  miners 
of  soft  coal,  then  they  should  have  some  consideration.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  our  coal  operators  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  coal  of 
Nova  Scotia  Our  miners  are  actually  starving  for  want  of  work,  and 
we  must  have  protection  or  go  out  of  the  business. 

Foreign  vessels  should  not  be  allowed  to  import  and  keep  coal  deposi- 
tories or  stations  in  all  our  seai)ort  cities  and  along  our  coast.  Now,  the 
question  is  whether  this  Government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  continue  to  foster  and  nurse  the  industries  of  a  foreign  country  or 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  its  own  starving  people.  The  Bible  says:  "He 
that  provideth  not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

No  doubt  you  will  have  numberless  statistical  communications,  so  I 
confine  myself  to  a  few  brief  and  incontrovertible  facts. 

W.  T.  Thayeb. 

WEST  YIEGIHIA'S  HOST  IMFOETAHT  nTDTTSTBT. 

Maybbuby,  W.  Va.,  Jcenuary  5, 1897. 
COMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  coal  business  is  the  most  important  industry  of  West  Virginia, 
and  is  now  suffering,  and  in  the  ftiture  is  likely  to  suffer  still  more,  from 
the  competition  of  coal  imported  from  Nova  Scotia.  We  ask  that  the 
duty  be  restored  as  it  existed  four  years  ago. 
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We  do  not  ask  for  such  protection  as  to  give  extravagant  wages  or 
extravagant  profits,  but  so  long  iis  any  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  is  derived  from  duties  on  imports  we  ask  for  sach  measores  of 
protection  that  the  working  miners  may  receive  living  wages  and  that 
actual  capital  prudently  invested  may  earn  at  least  ordinary  interest 

All  our  coal- producing  States  depend  on  railroad  transportation  to  tide 
water,  while  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  located  directly  on  the  seaboard. 
We  ask  such  protection  that  we  may  be  able  to  enter  into  fair  competi- 
tion with  the  imported  coal. 

Norfolk  Coal  and  Goes  Gohpakt, 
By  Stuart  M.  Buck,  Fre^idnU. 

KORE  MARKETS  HEEDED. 

Orescent,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  January  8j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

After  an  experience  of  about  twenty  years  in  the  coal  and  coke  busi- 
ness here  I  am  clearly  of  ^he  opinion  that  we  in  the  interior  of  the 
'  country,  say  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Eocky  Mountains,  are  suf- 
fering from  overproduction,  from  competition  among  ourselves,  and 
that  our  great  want  is  enlarged  markets,  enlarged  trade  with  other 
countries,  so  that  we,  in  addition  to  oilr  home  markets,  now  not  suf- 
ficient for  us,  will  be  able  to  ship  our  surplus  products,  especially  coal 
and  coke,  to  other  countries,  and  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  those 
countries  shipped  back  to  us  in  the  same  bottoms. 

If  this  can  be  brought  about  it  would  give  new  life  and  prosperity 
and  untold  development  and  wealth  to  this  vast  section  of  our  country. 

W.  B.  Johnson, 
Oftht  Crescent  Coal  Mines. 

CANADIAH  COAL  CUBTAILS  COVSUICPTIOV  OF  DOKESTIC  PBODUCT. 

Nbv^  Yobs,  Jamuiry  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Nova  Scotia  coal,  which  is  brought  into  the  New  England  States,  has 
seriously  curtailed  the  consumption  of  domestic  fuel  there,  and  in  so 
doing  has  affected  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  S.  FLSMiNa, 
Assistant  Secretary  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Assodation, 

THE  PITTSBUEO  COAL  EXCHAHOB. 

PiTTSBUEa,  December  29^  1896. 
The  Pittsburg  Coal  Exchange,  having  more  or  less  immediate  rela- 
tion with  some  30,000  hand  toilers,  and  speaking  for  $50,000,000  of 
invested  capital  in  the  eoal  trade  on  Western  waters,  respectfully  rep- 
resents that  the  bituminous  coal  trade  in  all  of  its  past  history  was  never 
so  depressed  as  it  is  at  the  present.  The  importation  of  foreign  eoal,  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  ballast,  has  resulted  in  such  destruetrve  compe- 
tition as  to  deprive  many  thousands  of  honest  toilws  of  a  decent  living, 
and  bankrupting  capitaJ  invested  in  mining  and  shipping  eqaipments. 
Muck  of  the  prevailing  distress  in  connection  with  the  bitniniiioas  eoal 
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trade  grown  oat  of  the  low  rate  of  40  cents  i>er  ton  duty,  as  provided 
for  by  the  existing  tarifi' :  Therefore, 

Eesolved,  That  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Exchange,  in  the  name  of  the  many 
thousands  of  toilers  employed  in  mining  and  shipping  bituminous  coal 
on  our  Western  rivers,  most  urgently  request  the  committee  having  in 
charge  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  act  to  restore  the  former  du^  of 
75  cents  per  ton,  to  the  end  that  prosperity  and  contentment  may 
return  to  the  homes  of  the  thousands  connected  with  the  bituminous 
coal  industry. 

Wm.  W.  O'Neil,  President. 
John  F.  Dbavo,  Secretary. 
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(Free  liflt,  paragraph  441.) 
STATElIEFr  OF  KR.  J.  W.  HABKISOS,  OF  CAUFOBJTIA. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 

Mr.  Habrison  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
1  was  selected  to  come  here  to  see  you  relative  to  having  a  duty  placed 
on  anthracite  coal.  It  may  not  be  known  here — we  would  not  have 
known  it  if  they  had  not  invaded  us  with  their  exports — ^but  their  ship- 
ments have  increased  from  1868,  when  our  imports  were  1,900  tons,  to 
98,000  tons,  which  we  had  gotten' in  San  Francisco  up  to  the  1st  of 
December,  in  1H96.  The  increase  was  from  1,900  to  98,()00.  They  have 
there  43  collieries,  all  just  developing.  This  is  Welsh  anthracite  coal, 
coming  from  Swansea,  Wales.  We  got  one  cargo  from  Tonquin,  China. 
That  is  anthracite  coal  from  91  to  92  per  cent  carbon. 

Mr.  DoiiLrvsB.  Manufactured  coal  comes  from  China  and  Japan, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Harbison.  They  manufacture  a  product  of  crude  oil  and  refuse 
from  the  mines,  but  this  was  considered  anthracite  coal.  To  be  admit- 
ted duty  free  it  has  to  show  a  certain  percentage  of  carbon;  otherwise, 
it  is  dutiable.  At  San  Francisco  the  analyst  at  the  custom-house  takes 
a  sample  and  analyzes  it.  If 'it  does  not  show  88  per  cent  carbon  it  has 
to  pay  the  duty.  i. 

Mr.  DoLLFVEB.  What  anthracite  does  thai^Sisturbt 

Mr.  Habbison.  It  is  iiFtiir^rirr  ""T]^"i|^flpst  cofe^eries  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  a  few  in  California.  "  ***v^ 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Does  it  give  you  the  anthracite  coal  cheaper  than 
under  existing  conditions  f 

Mr.  Habbison.  From  Pennsylvania f 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  made  contracts  in  1895,  about  fourteen  months  ago, 
as  low  as  $4.75  per  ton,  delivered,  anthracite  coal  that  will  go  from 
91  to  92  per  cent  carbon. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Tour  own  coal  on  the  west  coast  is  bituminous  coalf 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  does  your  bituminous  coal  sell  for  in  San 
Francisco  f 

Mr.  Habbison.  Such  coals  as  are  mined  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
sell  by  tiie  cargo  for  about  95  to  $5.25  per  tonf 

Mr.  Dalzsll.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  imports  of  anthracite 
coal  were  in  the  United  States  last  year  from  ports  of  the  world  f 
T  H 116 
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Mr.  Harbison.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Less  than  150,000  tons. 

Mr.  Haubison.  In  1896  f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Then  we  got  99,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  did  that  affect  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  the 
consumers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  what  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Habbison.  It  is  a  very  odd  fact  for  news  to  come  to  Pennsyl- 
vania miners  from  California,  but  it  is  true  that  they  in  Pennsylvania 
had  better  look  out  for  their  own  market. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much  to  fear. 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  have  the  fhcts.  You  can  buy  that  coal  free  on 
board  at  Swansea  for  about  $2  i>er  ton.  There  are  many  vessels  that 
go  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  loaded  with  wheat  and  after  they 
discharge  their  cargoes  they  are  foot  loose  and  anxious  to  go  to  New 
York  or  Boston  to  load  for  San  Francisco.  That  is  the  trip  they  make 
annually.  They  have  been  known  to  carry  salt  across  as  low  as  50 
cents  a  ton.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  in  this  room  who  told  me  so. 
There  is  no  time  you  can  not  engage  those  sailing  vessels  that  wish  to 
return  to  New  York  to  eventually  come  to  San  Francisco — ^if  yoa  can 
get  them — for  $1  or  f  1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  there  any  competition  among  the  anthracite  coal 
producers  in  America  f 

Mr.  Habbison.  This  is  where  it  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  no  comx)etion  at  the  present  timef 

Mr.  Habbison.  Not  for  the  moment.  They  are  in  their  incipiency 
over  there. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  know,  but  among  the  different  anthracite  coal  pro- 
ducers in  this  country  is  there  any  competition,  or  are  not  prices  regu- 
lated f 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Mayeb.  It  is  not  under  one  control  f 

Mr.  Habbison.  It  is  not  under  one  control. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  a  suspicion  in  the  West  that  there  is  a  com- 
bination, and  they  put  it  up  and  down  to  suit  themselves. 

Mr.  Mateb.  That  is  not  done. 

Mr.  Habbison.  With  the  possibility  of  landing  that  coal  at  $3  or 
$3.25  a  ton,  it  gets  to  be  something  to  fear.  It  will  be  something  to 
fear  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  are  in  Oalifomia;  whereabouts  are  your  interest-s 
located  f 

Mr.  Habbison.  We  want  a  duty  on  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  you  talking  for  the  Pennsylvania  production  or 
for  your  own? 

Mr.  Habbison.  We  get  95  per  cent  of  the  coal  that  comes  into  our  care 
from  Swansea,  Wales.    We  get  about  5  per  cent  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  interest  does  it  hurtt 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  interest  on  the  Oalifornia  coast  does  it  hurtt 

Mr.  Habbison.  The  coast  coal  from  Oregon  and  Washington — ^the 
bituminous  coal.    We  have  no  anthracite  coal  there. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  claim  it  displaces  bituminous  coalf 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  does  anthracite  coal  displace  bituminous  coal 
on  the  coast;  in  what  line  of  business f 

Mr.  Habbison.  You  can  take  Washington  and  Oregon 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  I  know  the  States,  but  what  manufactnriDg  enterprises  f 

Mr.  Habbison.  It  is  used  for  steam  purposes,  and  the  gas  companies 
use  it,  mingled  with  crude  oil,  to  make  what  they  cnll  water  gas. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  is  your  bituminous  coal  selling  forf 

Mr.  Habbison.  Coast  coal  now  $4.75  to  $5  per  ton. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  they  bring  in  anthracite  and  sell  it  forf 

Mr.  Habbison.  When  it  leaves  the  first  hands  it  goes  to  the  other 
liands  for  $6.50  or  $7  a  ton. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  any  mines f 

Mr.  Habbison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  are  only  a  dealer. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  simply  interested  in  the  coal  trade. 
In  reference  to  this  increasing  of  the  duty  from  40  to  75  cents  a  ton, 
that  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  my  State.  We  pay  from  80  to  85 
l>er  cent  of  the  duties  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  All  told? 

Mr.  Habbison.  All  told. 

Mr.  Dolliybb.  Where  does  the  bituminous  coal  come  fromt 

Mr.  Habbison.  Australia,  British  Columbia,  and  Great  Britain — 
principally  Australia. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  not  there  bituminous  coal  mines  in  Washington 
and  Oregon? 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes;  but  inferior  grades. 

Mr.  Patnb.  I  understand  you  want  a  duty  on  anthracite  coal  in 
order  to  protect  your  own  home  domestic  bituminous  coal,  and  you  do 
not  want  the  duty  increased  on  bituminous  coal  because  you  are  not 
afraid  of  that  in  competition  with  home  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  do  not  want  the  duty  increased  greater  on  anthra- 
cite than  it  Is  on  bituminous.  I  want  you  to  eliminate  the  word  '^  bitu- 
minous" and  make  all  coal  on  the  same  basis  of  40  cents.  In  1862  there 
was  a  duty  of  60  cents  on  anthracite  j  in  18(>4  it  was  reduced  to  40  cents, 
and  in  1870  it  was  abrogated,  and  since  1878  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  duty  on  anthracite  coal.  It  was  so  ridiculous  to  have  it 
when  there  was  none  produced.    These  discoveries  are  recent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say  you  get  your  coal  from  Australia,  British 
Columbia,  and  Gteat  Britain  f 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  that  is  so,  why  are  you  not  benefited  by  leaving 
anthracite  coal  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  Habbison.  Well,  it  has  been  a  disturbing  factor  there.  [Laugh- 
ter.]   It  is  going  to  be  a  dangerous  article. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Do  the  American  coast  producers  of  bituminous 
coal  want  the  duty  on  bituminous  left  as  it  is f 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  have  the  name  of  every  man  who  produces  coal  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  they  want  on  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Habbison.  Forty  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  present  duty  t 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBB.  Their  representatives  have  made  an  opposite  showing 
here. 

Mr.  Habbison.  We  are  satisfied  with  40  cents  a  ton.  Here  is  a 
statement  of  everybody  that  has  a  mine  that  does  any  business  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  represent  here,  then,  do  you,  the  operators  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  Pacific  Coastf 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  Bitaminous  coal  minest 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DAX.ZEI.L.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  are  satisfied  with  40  cents  a  ton  daty  on 
their  coalf 

Mr.  Harrison.  Tes,  sir.  This  petition  reads  this  wayf 

We,  the  undersigned  coal  importera  from  England  and  Anstralia,  and  colliery 
owners  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British  Cofnmbia,  after  reading  the  printed 
circalar  of  J.  W.  Harrison,  attached  hereto,  show  our  indorsement  of  same  by  gladly 
giving  our  signatures,  Icnowing  that  his  statements  of  facts  and  figures  are  acoarately 
correct. 

The  signatures  represent  those  who  handle  fully  75  per  cent  of  all 
the  coal  ofifered  for  sale  in  this  market  in  1896.  This  is  what  they 
indorse  [exhibiting  papers].  The  importations  J  have  given  here  in 
this  paper. 

Mr.  D  AI.ZELL.  You  are  representing  the  coal  importers—not  the  ooal 
producers. 

Mr.  Harbison.  The  coal  interests  of  the  Pacific — ^the  entire  ooal 
interests. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  I  understood  your  petition,  it  related  to  the  import^s 
of  coal  from  British  Columbia  and  Australia,  etc.f  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  is  this:  Are  the  men  who  own  and  operate  coal  mines  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  in  favor  of  leaving  the  duty  on  bituminous 
coal  at  40  cents,  or  do  they  desire  an  increase  f 

Mr.  Harbison.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  it  remain  at  40  cents. 

Mr.  DAX.ZELL.  Do  you  want  us  to  believe 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  do  not  say  they  would  not  prefer  75  cents. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  convey  the  idea  to  us  that  the  coal  miners 
and  coal  owners  of  Oregon  and  Washington  believe  their  interests  in 
the  tariff  to  be  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  coal  producers  in 
Australia  and  British  Columbia f 

Mr.  Habbison.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  of  course  there  are  other  matters 
than  the  tariff  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  mine  coal  or  import  itt 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  don't  do  either. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  interest  have  you  in  itt 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  am  simply  a  middleman — ^a  broker, 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  a  broker  in  coalt 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  buy  the  British  Columbia  coalf 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  the  principal  coal  you  buy  t 

Mr.  Habbison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  British  Oolumbia  coal  to 
have  a  duty  put  on  anthracite  coalf 

Mr.  Habbison.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  anthracite  coal  to  pro- 
vide against  the  future.  We  believe  the  tariff  now  passed  is  going  to 
stand  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  interests  in  this  part  of  the 
country  require  a  tariff  for  their  security. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  traveled  3,000  miles  to 
look  after  these  people  from  Pennsylvania f    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Habbison.  You  can  draw  a  reasonable  inference  from  that.  It 
does  not  place  me  in  an  absolutely  foolish  position,  because  I  can  show 
you  a  list  of  these  Welsh  mines.  I  have  a  list  here  which  is  typewritten, 
and  some  of  the  names  almost  put  the  typewriter's  hand  out  of  joint, 
and  it  would  put  my  tongue  out  of  joint  to  attempt  to  pronounce  them* 
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Forty -three  of  those  mines  pat  oat  Id  1896  2,000,000  tons.  They  are 
going  to  find  an  ontlet  for  it,  and  it  will  be  here  on  this  side  if  yon 
dont  pat  a  dnty  on  anthracite  coal.  It  will  be  here  inside  of  forty-eight 
months,  and  in  large  qnan  titles.  It  costs  as  to  prod  ace  anthracite  coal 
in  the  United  States  $  1.85,or  it  did  in  1805 — I  have  not  seen  the  figures 
for  1896.  Ton  can  bay  it  f.  o.  b.  at  Swansea  at  $2  a  ton,  coal  ruiming 
from  91  to  92  per  cent  carbon.  I  have  here  an  analyses  of  the  coals  in 
eight  or  ten  of  the  principal  mines  over  there. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  say  it  costs  $1.86  to  mine  it  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Habbison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLUf.  What  is  the  transportation  cost  of  the  other  coalf 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  cost  $1.66  a  ton  to  pat  that  in  New  York. 

Mr.  MgMillik.  That  is  a  protection. 

Mr.  OoLLOueH.  It  fell  to  my  lot  daring  1894  to  have  considerable 
correspondence  with  coal  operators  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  I 
tband  that  they  were  more  vigoroasly  oppos^  to  a  lowering  of  the 
daties  on  coal  than  the  coal  men  in  the  East.  Their  market  was  San 
Francisco,  and  they  held  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  compete 
with  the  V  ancoaver  Island  mines  and  the  other  mines  of  British  Golnm- 
bia  becaase  those  mines  employed  Chinese  labor  at  30  or  40  cents  a  day, 
while  the  Washington  and  Oregon  operators  had  to  pay  their  miners 
$2.50  a  day.  For  that  reason  they  wrote  for  as  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  try  to  keep  that  dnty  on  coal.  I  have  not  those  letters  with  me, 
but  I  can  show  them  to  the  committee  if  it  is  desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  connection  with  that  I  want  to  say  that  a  train 
load  of  negroes  was  taken  to  the  Eoslyn  mines  near  Seattle  on  contract 
to  go  to  work  there  at  wages  for  which  the  white  miners  could  not 
afford  to  work,  and  the  result  was  that  the  miners,  in  order  to  keep 
their  places,  raised  such  a  row  about  it  that  the  militia  had  to  be  called 
out.  The  miners  would  not  let  those  negroes  go  to  work.  That  was 
done  by  Elijah  J.  Smith  of  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company. 

Mr.  Harrison  filed  the  following  papers  as  an  addition  to  his  state- 
ment: 

APPENDIX. 

analysis  ov  glyk  0a8tlb  goal  worked  at  glyn  ca8tlb  collibriss,  nbab 
nbath,  south  wales. 

Public  Analyst's  Laboratory, 

Cardiff  March  22,  1894, 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  analyzed  a  Bample  of  Glyn  Castle  coal  received  from 
Measrs.  Cory  Broe.  &.  Co.,  Limited,  on  tbe  14th  instant,  and  that  I  find  the  following 
reenlte: 


Cnrbon 

Hydroj^en. 
Oxygeu  ... 
Nitrogen. . 
Sulphur. . . 

Ash 

Water.... 


Totia. 


Gampoai- 
tion. 


Per  cent. 
91.01 
8.66 
1.80 
.48 
1.12 
1.61 


100 


Composi- 
tion, ex- 
clusive of 
salphais 
ash,  and 
water. 


Per  cent. 

04.47 

8.08 

1.35 

.60 


100 


Fixed  carbon 

Volatile  matter  other  than  snlphor  and  water . 
Snlphor,  aah,  and  water 

Total 


Per  oenU 
...  90.80 
...  6.96 
...      8.66 


100 
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Nature  of  coal,  anthracitlo;  color  of  ash,  pinkish  gray. 

Specific  KTavity  of  coal,  1.332;  water  at  60^  F.  beioff  1.000. 

Total  heat  units  (Favre  and  Silbermaim)  to  which  toe  coal  is  equivalent,  8.524. 

The  calorific  power  determined  by  Berthier*s  method,  8.052  calories. 

Thomas  Huohes,  Fel.  IhbU  Chum, 

London,  March  5, 18tH. 

Drar  Sir:  We  beg  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  our  Rockcastle  true  vein 
anthracite  coal,  for  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  you  for  any  quantity  too 
may  require,  free  on  board  at  Swansea  or  for  delirery  by  truck. 

The  coal  is  worked  in  the  Pantyffynon  district,  in  which  center  anthracite  of  the 
finest  quality  is  produced. 

While  possessing  In  a  high  decree  the  qualities  on  aocount  of  which  anthraciie  is 
now  so  largely  used  for  general  purposes,  Rockcastle  is  specially  adapted  for  tbe 
malting,  hoi>  drying,  horticultural,  and  many  other  trades  oy  reason  of  its  pnritr, 
great  heat-^ying  power,  and  economy  as  regards  consumption. 

Tbe  coal  is  very  hard  and  consequently  travels  well  by  land  and  sea. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  Rockcastle,  certified  by  A.  Norman  Tate,  esq., 
F.  I.  C,  F.  C.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc. 

P«r  ceut 

Carbon 92.99 

Hydrogen 2.97 

Oxygen 1.26 

Nitrogen 62 

Sulphur 67 

Ash 1.49 

Total 100 

Trusting  we  may  be  favored  with  your  esteemed  inquiries  when  yon  are  in  the 
market,  we  are.  dear  sirs, 

Yours,  faithfully,  J.  &,  C.  Harrison. 


ANALYSIS  OF    GILFAOH    BB8T    HAND-PICKED   AND  SKLBCTXD  MALTING  COAL,   BY  DR. 
MORGAN,  F.  O.   S.,  F.   I.   C.«  ETC.,  PUBLIC  ANALYST,  SWANSEA. 

Per  wnl- 

Carbon 92.44 

Hydrogen 3.52 

Oxvgen  and  nitrogen 2.47 

Sulphur 49 

Ash 1.08 

Total 100 


The  Gwann  Cm 
Gorwen  Colliery 
Company,  Limited. 

Garaant 
Big  vein, 
old  col- 
liery. 

Gilfaeh 

ColllCTT 

beetH.K 

selected 

malting 

ooal. 

Peseock 

vein. 

Big  vein. 

Moisture 

P«r0ent 

PwMnt 

PtrcenL 

0.107 

02.558 

2.109 

4.678 

.120 

.428 

PtrtmL 

Carbon 

91 

8.07 

2.05 

.72 

2.26 

02.27 
8.58 
L80 

.08 
1.67 

9144 

Hydrogen 

3.52 

Oxygen  and  nitrof^en  ...«•• 

2,47 

Bnlptiar 

.49 

Ash. 

1  08 

ToUl 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Berkeley,  Mardk  8, 189S, 

Assay  of  sample  of  coal  reotdved  March  6, 1893,  from  John  L,  Hotcard,  esq.,  San  iVaii- 

oisoo,  Cal, 

Por  cent. 

Moisture 1.98 

Hydrocarbons 3. 06 

Fixed  carbon 94.01 

Ash 95 

Total 100 
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Notes  on  assay.— Sample  qnite  heaTj  asd  very  brittle;  Instor  brilliant,  mostly; 
streak,  black ;  cleavage  planes  spotted  a  little  with  silica  and  also  a  very  few  crystal 
Iron  pyritee. 

Hydrocarbons :  Sample  burns  witlioat  any  smoke  and  very  little  flame. 

Coke  incoherent;  appearance  same  as  that  of  coid;  does  not  involve  any  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  treatment  with  dilate  acid. 

ABhf  nearly  white  colored. 

Gbo.  E.  Colby. 

Touquin  coal,  from  China. 


ANALYSIS  OV  BIO  YBIN  ANTHRACITB  GOAL. 

The  following  analysis  has  been  made  bv  Wm.  Morgan,  esq.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  F.  I.  C. 
pablic  analyst  for  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  etc.,  the  Technical 
Institute,. Swansea : 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 91.20 

Hydrogen 3.46 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 3.25 

Snlnhur 71 

Ash 1.39 

Total 100 

March  4,  1893. 

Sole  shipper,  B.  Hodgens,  Swansea. 


ABERPBRQWM  A  PWLLFABON  COLUBRIKS,   6LYN-NRATH— ANALYSIS  OF  COAL. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 0.65 

Volatile  matter 6 

Ash 1.50 

Carbon 91.85 


Total 100 

C.  £.  Handyside,  sales  agent,  Swansea. 

Names  of  forty-three  anthracUe  eollieries  of  Swansea,  South  Wales,  and  their  daily  export 

in  1893. 


Tons. 

Aperpergwn 100 

PwUiaron 200 

Onllwyn 300 

Drim 20 

Seven  Sisters 230 

NantMerthyr 80 

Crynant 160 

Abercrave 100 

Abercrave  Intertal 100 

Gwanclawdel 100 

Hendreladis 200 

Ystradgynladis  and  Swansea 200 

Yarteg 100 

YnisMerthyr 70 

PuHbach 40 

Brynmorgan 40 

Hendreforgan 200 


Gilfach. 

Brynhenllys 

Blaencaegwewen  . 

Cwngoise 

Pantycelyn 


60 
80 
60 
60 
20 


Tons. 

Gellyceidrun 30 

Cawdor 120 

Ammanford 200 

Rhos  Colliery 160 

Caerbryn 60 

Park  Colliery 90 

Ensyln.. 180 

Rock  Castle 120 

Cross  Hands 40 

Great  Mountain 300 

Pontyberrum 200 

Penheinawra 80 

Lllandyry 60 

Plasbach 40 

Trunsaran 140 

Caeponspren 50 

Kllgetty 120 

Bonullesconrt 120 

Hook  Colliery 70 

Trefane  Cliff 30 


Total 5,440 

N.  B.— Since  the  above  list  was  issued  in  1893  the  output  has  enormously  increased 
and  new  mines  have  been  opened ;  hence  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  annual  output  for 
1896  at  over  2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 

J.  W.  Harrison. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21, 1897, 
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MEMORIAL  OF  CALIFORKIA  COAX.  MBRCHAMTfl,  FILED  B7  MR 

HARRISON. 

San  Faancibco,  Deeemhrn-  SO^  1896, 
To  the  Honorable  Repreeenfativee  at  Waehington,  D,  C,  amd  Committee  an  WajfM  and  Mmme: 
We,  the  undersized,  coal  importers  from  England  and  Anstralia  and  ooltiery 
owners  in  Washin^toD,  Oregony<and  British  Colnuibia,  after  reading  the  printed  cir- 
calar  of  J.  W.  Harrison  attached  hereto,  show  oar  indorsement  of  same  bj  gladlj 
giving  oar  signatures,  knowing  that  his  statements  of  facts  and  figures  areaeca- 
rately  correct.  We  also  ask  your  active  cooperation  in  bringing  about  this  desired 
result,  as  the  passage  of  this  **  bill  of  relief"  is  a  matter  of  most  vital  importance 
to  us. 

The  signntures  hereto  represent  those  who  handled  fully  75  per  cent  of  aU  the  eoil 
offered  for  sale  in  this  market  in  1896. 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Mining  Company,  by  P.  B.  Cornwall,  president,  minei 
in  King  County  and  in  Whatcom  County,  State  of  Washington ;  R.  D. 
Chandler,  agent  for  the  Roslyn  Coal  Company,  mines  at  RoHlyu  and 
Clallam  County,  State  of  Washington ;  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Com- 

gany,  Charles  R.  Allen,  president,  mines  at  Somersville,  Contra  Costs 
ounty,  Cal. ;  South  Prairie  Coal  Company,  T.  H.  Henderson,  secre- 
tary, mines  Pierce  County,  Wash. ;  Beaver  Hill  Coal  Company,  Fred- 
erick S.  Samuels,  secretary,  mines  Coos  County,  Oreg.;  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company,  mines  in  Utah ;  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company, 
Peyton  H.  Brooks,  Pacific  Coast  agent,  mines  in  Wyoming;  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Joaquin  Coal  Company,  B.  M.  BradfonI,  secretary, 
mine  in  Alameda  Countv,  Cal. ;  The  New  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and 
Land  Company,  Limited,  John  Rosenfeld's  Sons,  agents,  mines  at  Ns- 
oaimo,  Vancouver  Island ;  Central  Coal  Company,  by  J.  J.  McXamara, 
president,  Bryant  Coal,  mines  at  Seattle,  Wash. ;  M.  W.  Bi^hbaw, 
owner  and  operator  of  the  Empire  Coal  Mine,  Contra  Costa  County, 
Cal. ;  R.  Dunsmuir's  Sons  Co.,  James  Lowe,  seoretAry  and  treasurer, 
agents  Wellington  Collieries,  Union  Colliery,  mines  Departnxe  Bay 
and  Union,  Vancouver  Island. 


TARIFF  ON  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Sam  Fbancisco,  December  SO,  1896. 
To  our  HonorahU  Representatives  at  Washington,  D,  C: 

The  importations  of  foreign  anthracite  coal  into  San  Francisco  for  the  past  ten 
yours  have  been  almost  exclusively  from  Swanseai  Wales.  Following  have  been  the 
annual  imports  since  1886 : 


Tons. 

1886 1,938 

1887 7,477 

1888 10,096 

1889 15,356 

1890 10,760 

1891 32,985 


TOBB. 

1892 65,018 

1893 52,700 

1894 86,800 

1895 50,930 

1896  (to  December  1, 11  months) . .  81, 255 


The  gradual  annual  increase  evidences  very  forcibly  that  a  taw  years  hence  the 
imports  of  foreign  anthracite  will  be  materially  greater  than  at  present.  The  char- 
acter of  the  coad  as  a  superior  steam  generator  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  can  be 
delivered  insures  an  increased  consumption  annually.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  have  any  embargo  placed  on  the  distribution  of  a  fuel  which  is  proving  so 
popular  among  its  consumers,  thereby  creating  a  hardship  among  those  now  utilizing 
it.  The  issnance  of  this  circular  is  simpl  v  to  place  facts  and  figures  before  the  Treas- 
ury Department  showing  conclusively  that  the  placing  of  forei{pi  anthracite  coal 
on  the  free  list,  thereby  making  it  a  favored  article,  in  1870  may  have  then  been  justi- 
fiable, but  radical  changes  have  developed  themselves  since  1870  which  make  this 
favoritism  of  anthracite  coal  over  bituminous  coal  markedly  inapplicable. 

"Present  tariff."  From  1862  to  1864  the  dnty  on  anthracite  coal  was  00  cents  per 
ton;  ftom  1864  to  1870  it  was  40  cents  per  ton;  since. 1870  it  has  been  free  of  dnty. 
The  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  mined  outside  of  the  United  States  was  so  infinitesi- 
mally  small  in  1870  and  prior  thereto  it  was  doubtless  considered  an  absurdity  to  retain 
it  on  the  dutiable  list,  hence  it  was  withdrawn.  Since  1870  extensive  fields  of 
anthracite  have  been  opened  in  Swansea  (Wales),  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Tonqnin 
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(China),  and  the  low  price  of  labor  at  tome  of  these  producing  aeetioiM  shoaldmake 
protection  a  prudent  measure. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  cogent  reason  assigned  for  making  any  differential  duty 
between  bituminona  and  anthracite  coal.  At  a  matter  of  fact,  bituminons  calls  for  less 
protection  than  anthracite,  as  the  former  can  be  pro<laced  at  an  average  of  87 
cents  per  ton,  whereas  anthracite  costs  $1.85  per  ton;  these  are  the  colliery  figures 
for  1895.  If  as  a  source  of  revenue  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  collect  a  duty  on  coal, 
then  most  assuredly  anthracite  should  be  classed  as  a  favored  article;  if  permitted 
admission  at  even  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  bituminons,  it  should  as  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection be  taxed  fullv  25  cents  per  ton  higher. 

It  might  be  considered  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  intimate  a  possibility  of 
Swansea  anthracite  coal  bein^  shipped  to  New  York  in  competition  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania product.  Why  is  it  impossible  t  Swansea  coal  showing  90  to  91  per  cent 
carbon  can  be  bought  dcrlivered  on  Soard  veseel  at  $2  to  $2.12^  per  long  ton,  and  to 
meet  comfietition  no  donbt  these  fignres  would  be  liberally  discounted. 

Freiffht  rates  can  occasionally  be  procured  from  Swansea  to  New  York  at  such 
rates  that  would  Justify  shipments  of  coal.  Contracts  were  made  in  1895  for  delivery 
of  cargoes  of  the  best  grades  of  Swansea  anthracite  coal  at  $4.75  to  $4.80  per  long 
ton  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  With  the  difference  in  freight  usually  ruling  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  against  teoming  around  Cape  Horn,  it  is  among  Uie  possibilities  that 
Swansea  anthracite  may  yet  reach  some  of  the  Eastern  markets.  With  these  figures 
before  as,  why  should  anthracite  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  bituminons,  of  which 
the  Eastern  producers  can  have  no  possible  fears  of  European  competition,  be 
weightefl  down  with  40  cents  per  ton  duty.  In  our  local  market  every  ton  of  foreign 
anthracite  consamed  here  displaces  an  eqnal  quantity  of  foreif^n  bituminons,  which 
contribates  its  40  cents  per  ton  to  the  Government.  Then  again  it  has  almost  pro- 
hibited all  shipments  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  to  San  Francisco,  as  the  Eastern 
can  not  compete  with  the  low-priced  Swansea  product. 

With  the  above  facts  and  flgnree  before  yon,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  levy- 
ing of  a  duty  on  foreign  anthracite  coal  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  not  so  much 
as  a  soar«-e  of  revenue,  but  as  a  Just  and  nrotev  ti ve  measnre.  For  prudential  reasons, 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Eastern  market  a  few  years  hence,  which  is  not  improb- 
able, anthracite  should  have  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  long  ton  in  excess  of  the 
duty  rate  rate  on  bituminous  coal,  as  this  latter  grade  can  never  compete  with  home 
production.  The  above  views  are  in  accordance  with  over  90  per  cent  of  those 
engaged  here  locally  in  the  coal  trade. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  W.  Harrison. 

ADDinOVAL  8TATEMEHT  07  KS.  KATEB. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  gfentleinan 
from  California  as  to  what  he  said  in  regard  to  anthracite  coals  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

In  this  country  the  anthracite  business  is  a  limited  one,  being  con- 
fined to  Pennsylvania.  That  coal  consists  of  two  characters — white 
asb,  and  red  ash  of  a  very  limited  quantity,  which  is  softer.  The  coals 
that  are  mined  in  Cardift'  are  soft  anthracites  red  ash,  inferior  to 
the  Pennsylvania  red  ash,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  Cardifi' 
interfering  with  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coals  than  there  is  of  my 
interfering. 

This  foreign  coal  spoken  of  is  brought  out  largely  as  ballast,  I  think, 
And  it  is  extremely  clean  coal.  It  is  like  our  anthracite,  and  tliey 
doubtless  use  it  for  domestic  purposes  in  California  in  preference  to  the 
dirty  coals  of  Vancouver  Island,  which  latter  coal  is  soft,  and  all  soft 
coals  are  dirty, 

ABDinOSAL  STATBKEHT  SITBMITTBD  IV  WETTISa  BT  MS.  J.  W. 
HAEEI80S,  07  CALI70&NU. 

As  permitted  by  you,  I  wish  to  add  this  as  a  privileged  communica- 
tion to  the  data  I  have  already  left  with  you  when  I  appeared  before 
you  on  the  11th  instant.    Your  time  was  so  prescribed  that  1  was  forced 
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to  overlook  a  nnmber  of  very  important  points,  to  which  I  will  now 
refer. 
The  actual  cost  of  producing  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States  in 

1895  (figures  of  1896  are  not  yet  issued),  as  shown  from  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, was  97  cents  per  ton;  the  present  protective  duty  on  same  is  40 
cents  per  ton,  equal  to  39  per  cent  of  the  actual  producing  cost  The 
main  purpose  of  framing  a  tariff  is  to  protect  the  producer  against  for- 
eign invasion,  at  the  same  time  dealing  justly  with  the  local  consumer, 
more  especially  where  fuel  is  the  article  (of  all  others)  to  be  considered. 
That  the  present  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  has  proved  amply  efficacious 
in  keeping  foreign  coal  out  of  the  American  market  is  best  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  foreign  imports  of  bituminous  for  the  years  1895  and 

1896  were  less  than  in  1893  and  1894,  although  the  duty  of  40  cents  p^ 
ton  prevailed  in  1895  and  1896,  and  the  duty  collected  in  1893  and  1894 
was  75  cents  i>er  ton.  Hence  the  main  puri>08e  of  tariff  framing  has 
been  subserved,  viz,  protection  of  our  market  from  foreign  invasion 
under  the  40cent  tariff. 

California  pays  over  four-fifths  of  all  the  duty  collected  on  all  the  for- 
eign coal  imported  annually  into  the  United  States  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  writer  was  selected  by  all  the  large  producers  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California,  and  British  Columbia  coals  to  present  to  your 
committee  their  views  on  the  tariff  question,  and  1  have  filed  my  cr«Mlen- 
tials  signed  by  the  above  producers.  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
35  cents  per  ton  duty  on  coal  for  the  past  two  years,  the  California 
importations  of  foreign  have  been  less  than  the  two  previous  years, 
when  the  duty  was  75  cents  per  ton,  clearly  evidencing  that  the  sales  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  have  not  been  diminished  by  the 
reduced  duty  of  40  cents  iier  ton*  With  no  detriment  shown  by  the  35 
cent  per  ton  reduction  in  1894,  the.  benefits  emanating  from  same,  for 
our  industrial  interests,  have  been  felt  in  every  county  in  our  State. 
In  1894,  a  petition  signed  by  143  of  the  managers  of  our  principal  fi^to- 
ries  and  foundries  (of  whom  over  75  per  cent  were  consistent  Repub- 
licans) was  sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  then  in  session,  and 
is  now  filed  in  your  archives,  asking  for  bituminous  coal  and  coke  to  be 
X)laced  on  the  free  list,  and  assigned  very  cogent  reasons  for  their 
demands. 

A  reference  now  to  said  petition  would  elucidate  the  actual  position 
of  coal  consumers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  would  be  a  guide  to  you  in 
establishing  the  tariff.  Hence  the  other  main  purpose  of  tariff  framing 
has  also  been  subserved,  viz,  dealing  justly  with  the  local  consumer. 

So  far  J  have  not  intimated  what  the  Pacific  Coast  coal  producers 
and  consumers  ask  from  your  committee;  we  ask  that  the  present  tariff 
of  40  cents  per  ton  on  all  foreign  bituminous  coals  be  allowed  to  remain 
unchanged,  for  the  reasons  assigned  above. 

At  the  hearing  before  your  committee  on  January  11  ex-Senator 
Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Colonel  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  made  lengthy 
arguments  favoring  the  increasing  of  the  duty  on  bituminous  coals  from 
40  cents  to  75  cents  per  ton.  Their  principal  basis  tbr  soliciting  the 
change  was  the  stagnancy  of  this  branch,  limited  sales,  and  low  prices. 
They  finally  acknowledged  that  the  low  prices  were  brought  about  by 
too  sharp  local  competition;  hence  tariff  rates  had  no  bearing  wha^ 
ever;  and  they  further  acknowledged  that  although  the  duty  had  been 
reduced  35  cents  in  1895-96,  yet  foreign  imports  were  less  in  those  years 
than  when  the  duty  was  75  cents  per  ton.  It  is  unfortunately  a  too 
well  established  fact  that  business  in  every  branch  throughout  the 
whole  country  for  the  years  1895-96  has  been  exceptionally  disastrous, 
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aud  coal  producers  have  been  cosnfiPerers  also;  hence  it  is  unjust  to 
attribute  it  to  tariff  reduction,  that  bad  no  possible  bearing  on  their 
situation.  If  the  duty  during  1895-96  had  been  $1  per  ton  on  coal,  the 
writer  can  not  see  where  the  West  Virginia  coal  trade  would  have  been 
benefited,  after  hearing  the  testimony  taken  before  your  committee,  as 
too  evidently  the  disturbing  element  was  competition,  not  tarifif. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  is  primary, 
and  coal  will  be  looked  to  for  an  increased  return  from  duties.  In 
another  circular  which  I  addressed  to  your  committee  I  clearly  demon- 
strated that  this  increase  can  be  effected  by  making  anthracite  dutia- 
ble, and  putting  all  coal  on  the  same  basis  by  eliminating  the  word 
"bituminous"  from  the  tarift^  With  the  foresight  usually  displayed  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  was  a  peculiarly  odd  proceeding 
for  them  in  1870  to  have  freed  anthracite  from  the  duty  then  prevailing. 
Inside  of  two  years  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  New  York  and 
Boston  markets  will  be  invaded  by  Swansea  shipments  of  anthracite 
coal,  giving  at  least  91  to  92  per  cent  of  carbon,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$3  per  ton,  where  many  millions  of  this  grade  are  mined  annually  here, 
and  sold  at  figures  which  leave  a  very  meager  profit  to  the  producers. 
This  asked-for  protection  to  anthracite  becomes  more  than  a  prudential 
measure;  it  becomes  compulsory. 

I  have  left  with  your  committee  a  list  of  the  collieries  mining  anthra- 
cite only  at  Swansea,  Wales;  also  a  number  of  analyses  stowing  the 
character  of  coals  they  mine  there.  When  it  is  known  that  the  output 
of  Welsh  anthracite  for  1897  will  reach  over  2,000,000  tons,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  very  large  shipments  to  New  York  and  Boston,  when  as  a  fact 
freights  can  at  varied  times  be  engaged  at  $1  per  tibn  from  Swansea  to 
New  York,  whereas  the  coal  freight  from  the  Pennsylvania  collieries  to 
New  York  is  $1.60  per  ton,  it  certainly  assumes  a  dangerous  character. 
Whatever  rate  of  duty  your  committee  concludes  to  establish  on  coal, 
it  will  certainly  be  very  improvident  if  you  do  not  place  all  coals  on  a 
similar  basis  and  permit  no  character  or  grade  of  coal  to  be  favored. 
With  such  cogent  arguments  as  can  be  urged,  the  writer  feels  almost 
assured  that  your  committee  will  not  permit  any  differential  rate  oi 
duty  to  exist  when  framing  your  tariff'  list. 

J.  W.  Habrison. 

STATBKEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  JOHS  E.  HOWARD,  OF  SAH   FRAV- 
CISCO,  IS  EEPLT  TO  ME.  HAEEISOH. 

San  Peanoisco,  January  llj  1897. 
Committee  ok  Ways  and  Means: 

The  following  is  intended  as  a  reply,  in  some  respects,  to  the  undated 
circular  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrison  to  the  members  of  Congress, 
wherein  he  advocates  a  duty  upon  foreign  anthracite  coal  of  25  cents 
per  ton  greater  than  that  imposed  upon  imported  bituminous  coal. 

His  table  of  importations  of  Welsh  anthracite  coal  may  be  taken  as 
correct,  and  he  may  also  be  correct  in  his  surmise  of  the  reason  for 
eliminating  in  1870  the  duty  on  foreign  anthracite  coal. 

Some  of  his  statements  are  unfair  and  others  lack  explanations  nec- 
essary to  make  clear  to  those  whom  he  addressed  them  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions existing  in  California,  which  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  recent  development  of  anthracite  deposits  in  Canada,  Tonqnin,  Mexico,  and 
Wales  have  almost  prohibited  shipments  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  to  California 
ports. 
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This  is  from  Mr.  Harrison's  circular. 

Canadian  anthracite  is  mined  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailroad,  and  it  must  bear  transportation  of  600  miles  by  rail  and  800 
miles  by  water  to  reach  San  Francisco. 

Some  years  since  a  persistent  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  this 
coal  into  California  markets,  but  it  was  abandoned  after  severe  loss; 
and  although  a  new  and  better  mining  development  has  since  been 
instituted,  the  present  owners  find  it  commercially  impossible  to  sell 
their  product  in  our  porU^  and  the  former  efibrt  has  not  been  renewed. 

This  did  not  affect  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

Mexican  anthracite  is  known  to  exist  in  Sonora  at  a  point  80  to  100 
miles  from  Guaynias.  This  would  have  to  bear  rail  transportation  for 
that  distance  and  also  over  a  sea  route  1,800  miles  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  an  entirely  undeveloped  deposit,  and  the  conditions  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  will  be  commercially  impossible  to  market  that  coal 
in  California.    The  railroad  is  not  yet  surveyed. 

This,  therefore,  has  not  affected  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

Tonquin  anthracite  deposits  are  now  being  developed  by  Parisian 
capital.  Two  importations  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  One  cargo 
netted  a  loss  of  110,000,  the  other  a  smaller  loss.  Both  cargoes  went 
into  steam  consumption  against  bituminous  coal,  and  the  owners  declare 
against  a  repetition  of  the  experiments.  It  can  not  jtossibly  gain  a  foot- 
hold unless  the  shippers  make  a  differential  price  to  offset  its  lower 
quality  when  compared  with  anthracite  coal  from  Wales. 

This  did  not  affect  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  came  here  in  limited  quantities  as  lump  coal 
for  iron  smelting,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  been  entirely  displaced  by 
coke.  Some  came  also  in  egg  and  nut  sizes  for  domestic  use,  but  the 
importation  cost  was  so  high  thatonly  thefew  rich  could  afford  theluxnry. 
It  was  not  used  for  steam  purposes,  and  its  high  cost  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  vessels  bringing  it  from  New  York  obtained  a  rate 
of  freight  greater  than  the  cost  of  Welsh  anthracite  coal  and  freight 
combined,  the  distance  of  carriage  in  both  instances  being  nearly  the 
same. 

As  the  circular  is  especially  directed  against  Welsh  anthracite,  and 
as  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  broker  and  not  a  dealer  in  coal,  the  fact  of  its 
being  dutiable  or  otherwise  could  have  little  if  any  interest  for  him; 
besides,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  in  his  circular  and 
in  his  visit  to  Washington  he  is  serving  the  interests  of  employers  who 
have  the  two  foreign-owned  lines  in  British  Columbia,  who  have  been 
somewhat  checked  by  Welsh  anthracite  in  the  absorption  of  the  coal 
trade  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  it  their  prices  are  kept  below  the  line 
of  comfort  for  them. 

So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  one  of  the  two  interests  found  it  nec- 
essary to  engage  largely  in  the  Welsh  anthracite  coal  trade,  and  the 
other  finds  it  difficult  to  market  his  bituminous  steam  coal  product  in 
satisfactory  quantities. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  Welsh  anthracite  coal  was  first  introduced. 
Its  high  evaporative  power,  cleanliness,  and  comparatively  low  cost  has 
won  its  way  into  a  reasonably  large  consumption  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  clamored  lor  cheap  fuel,  and  who  hitherto  have  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  the  comparatively  low  grade  steam  coals  that  have 
been  available.  The  tendency  of  this  coal,  therefore,  has  been  to  meet 
a  demand  for  cheaper  fuel,  and  further,  to  lower  the  costs  of  the  com- 
peting grades.  Whatever  does  this  in  a  community  seeking  to  develop 
manufactures,  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  not  hampered  at  the  behest 
of  affected  ibreigu  mine  owners. 
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The  interests  of  a  coiDmunity  like  San  Francisco  far  exceed  those  of 
tbe  miners  of  British  Columbia. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Welsh  anthracite  is  used  almost  entirely  as  steam 
coal,  and  if  recently  the  insignificant  importations  of  domestic  sizes 
from  Pennsylvania  are  threatened  with  displacement  by  those  from 
Wales,  it  is  because  the  latter  can  be  laid  down  in  San  Francisco  at 
less  than  the  rates  charged  as  freight  from  New  York.  It  would  take 
a  duty  of  several  dollars  per  ton  to  equalize  the  costs  of  these  two 
products  from  Pennsylvania  and  Wales. 

Let  me,  as  a  Oalifornian,  call  your  attention  to  a  more  important 
aspect  of  this  case. 

The  shipment  of  our  cereals  to  distant  competitive  markets  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  attraction  to  our  ports  of  sailing  ships,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  almost  entirely  foreign.  Even  then  it  is  only  pos- 
sible when  the  vessels  thus  attracted  can  bring  inward  paying  cargoes. 
Without  these  no  vessels  could  or  would  come  here  unless  by  getting 
such  high  outward  rates  as  would  make  wheat  shipments  well  nigh 
prohibitory,  for  in  the  essence  the  farmer  pays  the  freight,  in  that  he 
gets  for  his  wheat  the  difference  between  the  European  markets  and  the 
ocean  freights  then  current. 

The  free  attraction  of  ships  to  our  port  is  therefore  a  broad  benefit 
to  the  most  important  element  in  the  business  interests  of  this  State, 
and  if  California  had  the  power  to  legislate  as  selfishly  as  the  British 
Columbia  mine  owners  are  advocating  in  this  instance,  it  would  put  a 
differential  duty  against  foreign  coal  shipped  from  near-by  ports  and  in 
favor  of  that  shipped  from  distant  ports.  And  whyf  Because  every 
cargo  of  coal  brought  here  from  Australia  or  Great  Britain  furnishes  a 
ship  to  talce  away  wheat.  The  coal  from  British  Columbia  is  brought 
in  tramp  steamers  and  other  vessels  that  do  not  carry  wheat.  To  the 
extent,  therefore,  that  British  Columbia  mines  keep  out  coal  from  Great 
Britain  and  Australia,  to  that  extent  do  they  keep  away  wheat-carrying 
vessels. 

More  than  half  the  wheat  of  California  is  carried  outward  by  vessels 
that  bring  coal  cargoes  inward. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  Atlantic  Coast  conditions  would  not  permit 
Mr.  Harrison  to  chase  the  mental  phantom  that  Welsh  anthracite  could 
interfere  with  the  Pennsylvania  product  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Taking  the  last  Government  statistical  tables  (1892)  to  which  I  have 
had  access,  it  would  appear  that  California  received  91  per  cent  of  all  the 
duty- paying  bituminous  coal  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  that, 
taking  the  greatest  annual  importations  of  anthracite  (80,800  tons),  a 
duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  would  have  yielded  $34,720  in  revenue. 

The  sole  point  in  Mr.  Harrison's  circular  worthy  your  attention  is  the 
self-evident  proposition  that  nondutiable  anthracite  displaces  so  much 
dutiable  bituminous  coal,  and  the  United  States  Government  thereby 
loses  so  much  revenue. 

What  would  follow  the  imposition  of  this  taxt 

In  its  use  for  steam  this  coal  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  home 
product;  it  has  displaced  foreign  bituminous  coal,  and  particularly  that 
from  British  Columbia. 

Doubtless  many  would  continue  its  use  at  an  increased  price,  but  the 
duty  if  imposed  would  enable  the  Vancouver  mines  to  expand  their  busi- 
ness and  advance  their  present  rates,  for  the  coast  mines  can  not  success- 
fully compete  with  British  Columbia's  better  grades  of  coal,  when  you 
remember  that  these  are  permitted  to  use  tramp  steamers,  which  are 
legally  denied  to  the  coast  mines. 

By  the  maintenance  of  high  rates  coast  mines  are  permitted  to  compete 
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with  them  as  to  domestic  coal,  but  this  is  permissive  ODly  because  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Vancouver  mines  to  be  content  with  such  low  profits 
as  would  make  the  domestic  mines  unremunerative. 

Therefore,  as  the  largest  buyer  of  the  various  foreign  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals,  as  the  representative  of  two  coast  mines,  and  as  a 
close  student  of  our  trade  conditions,  I  say  advisedly  that  the  con- 
sumers who  now  buy  Welsh  anthracite  coal  for  steam  purposes  will  not 
even  under  an  increased  price  buy  the  domestic  steam  coaL  Tou  will 
therefore  not  materisdly  protect  the  coast  mines. 

The  present  effort  is  to  expand  the  trade  of  British  Oolumbia,  whose 
absorption  of  it  is  clearly  shown  by  the  increasing  percentages  until 
1895  on  the  inclosed  summarized  statement  made  up  from  Mr.  Harrison's 
tables  (Exhibit  H). 

I  am  a  protectionist  where  it  protects  American  products,  but  not 
when  a  class  of  foreigners  is  protected  at  the  cost  of  Oalifornia  consumers 
and  Oalifornia  farmers. 

John  F.  Howahd. 

exhibit  a. 


Con) 

impartaUoni  iuio  California 

1888. 

1888. 

1890. 

188L 

1892. 

Tons. 

Par 

cent 

Tons. 

Per 
cent. 

Tone. 

Per 
cent 

Tons. 

Per 
oent. 

Tona. 

Pw 

cent 

Forcien : 

British  Colombia.. 
AuRt  ratio 

304,018 
272, 336 

82 

10.  s 

417,004 

408,032 

45,617 

1,840 

81 
80 
8.6 

441.760 

104,725 

37, 272 

13, 170 

87 
16 
8 

1 

668.667 

821.107 

88 

10 

664,000 

814,280 

235.560 

1,220 

86 

20 

Great  Uritain 

Jftpftii  .  ........... 

117,897       8.5 
15, 852       1 

200,426  i  12 
80,670  j    1 

15 

Total  foreign — 

711,001  !  51 

872,883  1  64.5 

686,026 

67 

1,104,060    70 

1,108,660 

70 

Donicntio : 

WashingtOB 

Gal i  f bmia  and  Ore- 
gon  

Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland 

564.  Ii8 
81,104 
30,120 

40.7 
6 
2.8 

872,614 
87,600 
18,060 

27.6 
6.6 
1.6 

407.800 
74,810 
82,560 

84 

6 
8 

874,980 
00,684 
42,210 

28 

6.6 
2.6 

383.380 
66,160 
86,720 

84 

4 
8 

Total  domestic... 

675,462 

40 

470.064 

86.6 

514,620 

43 

507,874  i  80 

485,100  1        80 

Total  importo 

l,:tf«,463  100       1,351,057  100 

1,201,555  1    100 

1,702,833  100 

1,503.860 1      100 

Wplsh   anthracite  in- 
eluded  above 

16,866 

10,760 

82,066 

66,018 

1803. 

1884. 

1806. 

1806. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

T^ 

Per 

oent 

Tona. 

Per 

cent. 

Foreign : 

British  Columbia.. 
AusirHlia . .  ^ 

588,527 

202, 017 

170, 078 

7,758 

40 
14 

11.6 
.6 

647,  no 

211,733 

176, 198 

15,637 

42.4 
13.0 

11.5 

1 

651,205 

268,900 

205,278 

0,015 

80.4 

16.8 

12.4 

.6 

1 

651,852  i    36.66 

273, 851       18. 10 

GriMit  Britain 

Japan 

164.724 
2,247 

10.  H 
.15 

Total  foreign.... 

088,380 

66 

1.050,678 

68.8 

1.134,548 

68.6 

002,674  !    65.93 

Domestic : 

Washington 

California  and  Ore- 
gon   

428,985 
63,460 
18,960 

28.6 
4 

1.6 

*896,173 
66.263 
16,640 

26.0 
i.8 
1.1 

407,155 
84,964 
26,863 

84.6 
6.1 
1.7 

884,842 
110.237 
17.007 

25.56 
7.33 

Pennnylvania  and 
Maryland 

L19 

Total  domestic... 

511, 405 

34 

477,076 
1, 527. 754 

31.2 

518.972 

HI.  4 

612,086 

34.07 

Total  imports 

1,479,785  1  100 

100 

1.653^520 

100 

1.605,660 

100 

WelHli   nulhi-acite  in- 
cluded above 

52,700 

giLflnn 

160.  onn 
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PBE8ENT  DUTY  SATISFAGTORT. 

San  Francisco,  Oal.,  January  11^  1897. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

California  pays  90  per  cent  of  all  duty  on  coal.  We  manufacturers 
respectfully  protest  against  any  increase  of  duty.  We  and  the  Cali- 
fornia coal  producers  are  content  with  the  present  duty  of  40  cents. 

Manufacturers  and  Producers' Association  of  California;  L. 
B.  Mead,  secretary  Western  Sugar  Refinery;  John  D. 
Spreckels,  president  Sperry  Flour  Company;  William 
Alverd;  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  Charles  Webb 
Howard, president;  George  W.McNear;  Louis Sloss, sr. ; 
Alaska  Commercial  Company;  Louis  Oerstle.  president 
Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Company;  A.  J.  Ralston, 
president  the  San  Francisco  Breweries,  Limited. 

OALIPORVIA  COAI  DCPOBTATIOVa 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  11, 1897. 

Dbab  Sir:  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  for  your  perusal  my  annual 
report  on  coal  imported  into  this  State,  and  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  imports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  85,000  tons  of 
English  anthracite  coal,  which  is  free  of  duty,  and  63,900  tons  of  other 
coals  and  coke  paying  duty.  I  do  so  at  this  time  because  of  an  agita- 
tion on  foot  to  request  Congress  to  put  English  anthracite  coal  on  the 
duty-paid  list. 

You  will  observe  from  my  report  that  the  entire  imports  of  coal  into 
San  Francisco  consist  of  820,800  tons  of  foreign  coal,  including  coal 
from  British  Columbia,  and  469,400  tons  of  coal  mined  on  the  Pacifio 
Coast  and  imported  from  the  Eastern  States,  as  under  noted. 

From  Australia,  238,800  tons  paying  duty;  from  British  Columbia, 
433,100  tons  paying  duty;  from  Great  Britain,  63,900  tons,  various 
kinds,  paying  duty,  and  85,000  tons  anthracite  free  of  duty;  from  the 
Eastern  States,  17,700  tons  Cumberland  and  egg  Lehigh  free  of  duty; 
coal  mined  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  454,700  tons  free  of  duty. 

The  coal  imports  into  port  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro  consist 
entirely  of  coal  from  British  Columbia  and  a  small  quantity  from 
Australia. 

The  foregoing  figures  demonstrate,  as  many  previous  years'  figures 
have  shown,  that  manufacturers  and  large  consumers  on  the  coast,  in 
the  majority  of  cases^  are  compelled  to  use  foreign  coal  on  account  of 
the  coal  mined  on  this  coast  being  of  a  quality  unsuited  to  their  pur- 
poses; consequently,  any  additional  tax  on  their  already  high-priced 
fnel,  however  small,  would  be  an  injustice,  especially  as  the  agitation 
for  the  change  in  present  tariff  is  solely  a  matter  of  trade  rivalry,  where 
the  interests  of  the  consumers  are  entirely  ignored. 

J.  Stbwaet. 
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COBKS  AND  CORK  BABK. 

(Paragraph  319,  and  free  list,  paragraph  467.) 
8TATSHEIT  OF  WILLIAK  J.  FAEBELL,  OF  XSW  TOBK  CITT. 

Monday,  January  llj  1896. 

Mr.  Fabbell  said :  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentleman  of  the  committee, 
I  am  an  importer  of  corks.  I  ask  that  a  specific  rate  of  doty  be  con 
tinned,  even  if  yon  change  its  amonnt. 

The  corks  used  in  the  country  can  be  divided  into  three  classes:     ' 
Those  proilaced  better  here  than  abroad  and  which  would  be  continued     I 
to  be  made  here  no  matter  how  low  the  rate  of  duty;  those  made  better     | 
abroad  than  here,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  imported  as  long  as 
the  interest  that  requires  them  exists;  and,  lastly,  those  that  are  made     ' 
here  and  abroad  also  and  meet  in  competition.    The  present  law  redaeed 
the  former  rate  of  duty  one-third,  but  imports  did  not  increase  in  that 
proportion.    The  only  advance  in  importations  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  expansion  constantly  going  on  in  the  bottliDg 
industry. 

If  the  present  tariff  were  moderately  reduced,  competition  would  be 
broadened  and  the  revenue  increased.  No  matter  how  low  a  rate  yoa 
may  imx)ose,  it  will  always  afford  some  protection  by  making  it  hard,  il 
not  impossible,  to  import  certain  kinds  of  corks.  This  is  on  account  of 
the  natare  of  the  business.  Cork  bark  is  produced  by  nature  in  irregu- 
lar conditions — thick  and  thin,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  the  process  of  manufacture  to  control  the  output,  either  here 
or  abroad,  and  the  merchant  must  dispose  of  all  the  grades  produced. 
The  accumulation  of  a  by-product  is  a  fatal  handicap  in  the  business. 
This  leads  me  to  point  out  the  one  great  objection  to  the  specific  rate 
on  corks.  It  presses  on  goods  least  able  to  bear  the  burden.  The 
poorer  the  grade  the  heavier  corks  weigh,  and,  consequently,  the  higher 
is  the  ad  valorem  equivalent.  To  illustrate  this,  I  submit  two  certified 
copies  of  invoices  on  file  at  the  New  York  custom-house.  In  both  cases 
the  goods  covered  were  sold  by  me  in  British  Oolumbia.  In  the  first, 
marked  Exhibit  A,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  present  rate  would 
have  been  83^  per  cent  In  the  second.  Exhibit  B,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  would  have  been  97  per  cent,  and  at  15  cents  per  pound  the 
ad  valorem  equivalents  would  have  been  125  and  145  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Preventing  the  sale  of  one  kind  of  corks  restricts  the  sale  of 
all  others,  and  it  is  to  broaden  competition  that  I  request  a  rednction 
in  the  existing  rate.  One-half  of  the  present  tariff  would  afford  ample 
protection  to  the  home  prod  act;  but  revenue  would  decrease  because 
importations  would  not  double. 

A  redaction  to  7  cents  a  ponnd  would  tend  to  increase  the  revenue 
and  would  afford  ample  protection.  I  ask  your  honorable  body  to  levy 
7  cents  per  pound  on  manufactured  corks  and  to  put  cork  squares  on 
the  free  list. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

CeriiJML  parttculart  covering  5  bales  of  oork8  that  pasied  through  the  New  York  oueiom- 
\ous\  in  October,  1896,  en  route  for  British  Columbia. 

Value,  pta*.  468,  at  19  cents $90.82 

^^eigh^ pounds  753, at  10 cents 75.30 

AV^eight,  pounds  753,  at  15  cents 112.96 

Ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rate  under  Wilson  bill,  83i  per  cent;  under  McKinley 
l>ill,  125  per  cent. 

Islxtract  frpm  invoice  of  merchandise  shipped  by  Tomas  Brugada  y  Ca.  Entered 
originally  at  the  iK>rt  of  New  York  for  warehouse  by  William  J.  Farrell.  Arrived 
in  the  So.  Chateau  Lafite  ft'om  Bordeaux  on  October  8,  1896.  Consular  invoice 
No.  151  attached,  dated  San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  September  19, 1^6.  Invoiced  by 
Tomas  Brugada  y  Ca. 


Millsns. 

PeMtas. 

Pounds. 

U  B  00  10613/16.  i.  Tapones.  20. 10/11 

72,000,»t6 
21, 600,  at  6 

360.00 
108.00 

600 

10816.1 

158 

03,600 

468.00 

758 

Manufactured  corks,  10  cents  per  pound.    Two  bales  as  noted,  balance  classified 
October  14, 1896. 

G.  W.  A. 
Chas.  HAinoK. 
Approved : 

Walter  H.  Bunk,  Appraiser, 

Wm.  J.  Farrbll. 


• 

Pesetas. 

Pounds. 

A w»<WIIlt  o' original  inTol<!9 tt^t.. 

26,764.00 
468.00 

12.175 
768 

Amnnot  of  fpragoing  ATtrA<>t . .  T . » -  X .  T  T .  X  X X . .  X  T .  -  - . . . . 

26,296.00 

11,422 

CusTOM-HonsE,  Collbgtor's  Office, 

New  Yorkj  December  28, 1896, 
I  certify  this  to  be  a  true  extract  from  the  original  invoice  presented  to  me  on 
entry  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

J.  C.  GRAirr,  CoUeeior. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

Certyied  parUeulare  covering  6  balee  ofcorke  thaipaaeed  through  the  New  York  oueton^ 
house  in  March,  1896,  en  route  for  British  Columbia. 

Value,  ptas.  504,  at  19.3  cents $97.27 

Weight,  pounds  945,  at  10  oeutA 94.50 

Weight,  pounds  945,  at  15  cents 141.75 

Ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rate  under  Wilson  bUl,97  percent;  under  McKinley 
billy  145  per  cent. 

T  H 117 
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Exiraot  from  iUToloe  of  merohondiie  ahippod  by  TomM  Bragftdft  y  Ca.  Sntend 
oiiginaUy  al  the  port  of  Now  York  for  waurohooM  by  William  J.  FamlL  AiriTed 
in  Iho  8&  PanaaMi  from  Bordoaox  on  March  11,  1896.  Conaolar  invoice  No.  19 
attached,  dated  San  FeUa  de  Quixoliy  Febroary  4,  1896.  InYoiood  by  Tomii 
Kragada  y  Ca. 


MUlerak 


Xy.B.,«e86/W,ft.T»poiie«,U.10/U I«,000,»t4        504.00 


MS 


Mannfactored  corke,  10  cents  per  pound.    Two  bales  as  noted,  balance  etaasified 
March  20, 1896. 

G.  W.  A. 
Chajb.  Hanion. 
ApproTcd: 

WiXisB  H.  Bumr,  Appr^Aur. 

Wm.  J.  Fabrsll. 


FouadM. 


▲monnt  of  oilfliiAl  inToioa 

Amoiiiitoffot«goiBg«xtr»ei 

AJDoant  otharwiM  entered, 


S»»400iM 
604.00 


ttiOoe 

M5 


38,066.00 


11,01$ 


CUBTOM-HOUSB,  COLLBCTOB'S  OVFICB, 

Nwa  York,  Deeemher  £8, 1896, 
I  certify  tliis  to  be  a  trae  extraot  from  the  original  inToice  presented  to  me  on 
entry  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

J.  C.  Grant,  CoUeoiar. 


OORK  HAVUTAOTUBEBS  ASK  FOB  AS  DTCBEASE  OF  DUTT. 


Washington,  January  11^  1897. 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MBANS: 

The  cork  manufacturers  request  that  yea  will  adopt  the  following 
schedale  of  rates  od  corks  and  maunfactores  of  cork  bark.  These 
rates  will  afford  us  only  reasonable  protection,  will  not  be  prohibitive, 
and  will  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  any  product  for  which 
corks  are  used: 

Cork  bark,  onmannfMtnredy  free. 

Cork  bark,  partially  mannfactored  or  cnt  into  cubes  or  sqoares,  10  oento  per 
pound. 

Corks  of  a  diameter  at  the  largest  end  of  1  inch  or  more,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Corks  of  a  diameter  at  the  largest  end  of  over  three-fourths  inch  ana  less  than  1 
inch,  30  cents  per  pound. 

Corks  of  a  diameter  at  the  largest  end  of  three-fourths  inch  and  less,  SO  cents  per 
pound. 

Cork  bark,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  SO  cents  per  pound  and  SO 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cork  waste,  aU  kinds,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Owing  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  being 
labor,  the  American  manufacturers  have  never  been  adequately  pro- 
tected against  the  foreign  cheap  labor,  especially  that  of  Spain ;  and  as 
a  result  of  the  reduction  in  duties  made  August  1, 1894,  the  American 
cork  manufacturers  have  all  been  operating  on  short  time  and  with  at 
least  25  i)er  cent  less  hands  than  usual. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  the  imi>ortation  of 
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raw  cork  has  faUen  off  25  per  cent  a8  compared  with  1893,  and  that 
the  importation  of  manafaotored  European  corks  has  correspondingly 
increased. 

The  American  manofactorers  are  still  farther  embarrassed  by  the 
adoption  in  Europe  of  machinery  similar  to  that  used  in  this  country. 
On  this  account  the  rates  named  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  our 
industry  the  required  protection,  particularly  in  the  case  of  corks  of 
the  smaller  diameters,  which  have  not  been  heretofore  imported,  but 
which  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  now  able  to  send  to  this  country 
in  large  quantities  owing  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  Europe. 

B.  Beeching,  Boston,  Mass. :  Banard  Willand,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
The  B.  W.  McOready  Cork  Company,  B.  W.  McOready, 
treasurer,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago  Cork  Works,  by  S.  D. 
Simpson,  proprietor,  Chicago,  ni.;  Excelsior  Cork  Cut- 
ting Company,  per  T.  D.  Eagle,  president,  Chicago,  111.; 
Truslow  &  Tulle,  Hoboken,  K.  J. ;  Meinecke  Cork  Com- 
pany, C.  Wm.  Meinecke,  president,  Hoboken,  K  J.; 
Andrew  Morton^rooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Paddock  Cork  Com- 
pany, x)er  J.  T.  Dingee,  jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Brauer  & 
Bruerkmann,  Samuel  Wilkie,  Alfred  L.  Beetz,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Wm.  Beeching  &  Co.,  M.  F.  Stinson  &  Co.; 
John  Power,  American  Cork  Company,  Ely  Foster, 
pr^identy  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  ABHSTBOVG    COBK   MAHUFAOTUBUrG    COMPAHT    ASKS  TO 
HAVE  THE  DUTIES  IHCBEASEI). 

COMMITTSB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  tariff  bill  which  went  into  effect  August  1, 1894,  reduced  the 
duty  on  manufactured  corks  from  15  to  10  cents  per  pound,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  corks 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  a  large  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  corks  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  show  that  the  importations  of  manufactured  corks  in  1895 
and  1896  exceeded  those  of  the  average  of  the  four  preceding  years  by 
27  per  cent  in  1895  and  52  per  cent  in  1896,  the  volume  of  importations 
growing  constantly.  The  imi>ortations  of  raw  cork  in  1896  were  25 
per  cent  less  than  in  1893. 

In  spite  of  this  large  increase  in  importations,  the  net  amount  of  rev- 
enue collected  on  importations  of  foreign  corks  was  less  for  these  two 
years  than  for  the  average  of  the  years  during  which  the  15-cent  duty 
was  in  force.  On  account  of  general  dull  business,  the  consumption  of 
corks  in  the  XJnited  States  during  1895  and  1896  has  been  much  less 
than  the  average,  the  large  increase  in  the  business  of  the  importers 
being  accompanied  by  an  even  larger  decrease  in  the  business  done  by 
the  American  cork  cutters. 

The  prices  of  American-made  bottle  and  keg  corks,  such  as  are  used 
^y  brewers  and  bottlers  of  wines,  beers,  aerated  waters,  etc.,  have 
fallen  to  practically  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  many  cases  to  even 
kss.  The  American  cork  manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  import 
Spanish  and  German  corks,  as  the  foreign  goods  can  be  landed  at  less 
than  the  cost  to  produce  corks  of  the  same  quality  in  this  country. 

Since  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  corks  the  number  of  employees  in 
American  cork  factories  has  decreased  at  least  25  per  cent  and  none  of 
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the  factories  have  ran  fall  time.  Wages  have  also  fallen  on  an  average 
10  to  15  per  cent  daring  the  same  period.  Daring  recent  years  machin- 
ery very  similar  to  that  nsed  in  American  cork  factories  has  been  largely 
introdaced  into  foreign  cork-producing  ooantries,  and  the  piecework 
rates  paid  to  employees  are  from  one  sixth  to  one-third  of  those  paid 
for  the  same  work  in  the  United  States. 

We  call  yonr  attention  to  the  table  (Exhibit  A)  showing  the  ad 
valorem  daties  on  yial  corks,  which  are  eqaivaJent  to  the  present  spe- 
cific dnty  of  10  cents  per  ponnd.  The  prices  named  are  the  wholesale 
European  prices  of  the  classes  in  most  general  demand,  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  present  dnty  on  this  kind  of  cork  is  grossly  inade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  the  home  manufacturer  and  his  employees 
against  the  cheap  labor  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany. 

The  foreign  cork  manufacturers  also  take  advantage  of  the  low  ocean 
freight  rates  to  unload  their  surplus  cork  waste  on  the  Amerioan  mar- 
ket, thus  forcing  the  American  manufacturer  to  accept  roinonsly  low 
prices  for  practically  the  whole  of  his  output  of  this  material,  and 
placing  him  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  in  disposing  of  his  side  product 

The  American  manufacturers  would  strongly  recommend  that  you 
adopt  rates  on  corks  and  various  cork  materials  as  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  schedule,  believing  that  home  industry  would  be  encour- 
aged thereby  and  employment  furnished  for  many  hundred  people; 
that  more  revenue  in  the  aggregate  would  be  secured  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  duties  on  importations  of  foreign  corks,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  any  product  for  which  corks  are  used 
will  not  be  increased. 

Abhstbono  Oobk  Compaut, 
T.  M.  Abmstbong,  Presidenk 

EXHIBIT  A. 

TabU  Bhaufing  §guhaJent  ad  v€^&rem  dutiet  on  tapered  vial  corhe  topreeemi  epeoijle  dmt$  of 

10  ceni$  per  pound, 

XXX  QTJiLLITT. 


Kninb«r  of  oork. 

Number  of 

groBsto 
the  pound. 

Prioee. 

Value 
pound. 

Preeent 
dutj. 

Bquiralent 

adTel». 

rem. 

18 

1 

3 

9 

10 

11.1 

13 

18 

20 

1.05 
.91 
.95 
.86 

OtnU. 
10 
'.  10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

PeretnL 

9 

g 

10 

XI 

101 
11.T 

XX  QUALITY. 


Kumber  of  oork. 

Diame- 
ter. 

Number  of 

gross  to 
the  pound. 

Pricee. 

Value 
pound. 

Preeent 
duty. 

BquiTaleBt 

advalo- 

rem. 

Inch. 

ff 
A 

18 

(kntt. 
7 
8 
9 
11 
13 
16 

$1.26 
1.00 
.85 
.77 
.68 
.68 

OmUe, 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 

PereaU, 
8 

10 

IS 

13 

15 

15 

No.  1  oork  is  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  large  end ;  No.  2  ia  one-half  of  an  inch ;  No. 
8  is  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch ;  No.  4  is  flTe-eightha  of  an  ia<ui;  No.  6  la  eleren-aixteenths  of  an  inch; 
No.  6  ia  three-finxrths  of  an  inch. 
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PROTESTS  AOAnrST  AHT  IVCREASE  OF  DUTY  OH  COREa 

South  Poland,  Mb.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  for  years  experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  cork  which  will  be  free  enough  from  impurities  to  keep  the  Poland 
water,  and  we  have  only  practically  overcome  this  by  having  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  cork  bark  selected  by  one  person  from  certain  localities  in 
Spain.  There  is  naturally  a  little  difference  between  the  importers  of 
hand-cut  cork  and  the  cork  manufacturers  of  this  country  as  regards 
the  duties.  The  machine  cork  cutters  of  this  country  have  been  receiv- 
ing their  bark  free  of  duties  for  years,  while  the  American  consumers 
of  hand-cut  corks  have  been  obliged  to  pay  heavy  duties.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  duties  on  hand-cut  corks  were  twice  what  they 
have  ever  been  they  would  not  import  the  bark  and  cut  them  by  our 
band  American  labor,  and  no  matter  what  the  duties  may  be,  American 
spring  men  the  water  of  whose  springs  is  very  pure  are  obliged  to  use 
the  hand-cut  cork,  regardless  of  what  the  duties  are,  in  order  to  secure 
a  cork  that  has  equal  elasticity  and  purity.  Without  desire  to  assist 
in  the  cry  of  low  tariff,  at  least  so  far  as  competing  home  industries  are 
concerned,  it  seems  that  the  tariff  on  high  grade  handout  corks  as  a 
product  which  is  not  manufactured  at  home  should  be  practically 
nominal.  The  duties  on  such  articles  are  substantially  a  tax.  If  by 
pajring  a  duty  on  the  imported  cork  we  could  build  up  an  industry 
which  would  produce  equally  as  good  an  article  we  would  have  nothing 
to  say  in  this  matter,  but  knowing  the  fact  that  with  all  their  protection 
they  have  never  been  able  to  cut  corks  successfully  by  hand  in  this 
country,  with  the  high  cost  of  American  labor,  we  feel  that  it  is  more  of 
a  direct  tax  against  the  American  spring  water  men  than  a  duty.  By 
the  extra  Census  Bulletin,  I^o.  67,  March  15,  1894,  the  number  of  male 
operators  over  16  years  of  age,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  corks  in  this  country  was  less  than  900— a  very 
small  number  compared  with  those  employed  in  connection  with  the 
mineral  water  or  other  industries  using  by  necessity  an  imported  hand- 
cut  cork. 

Foreign-bottled  natural  mineral  waters  come  in  free  of  duty,  includ- 
ing) of  course,  corks  and  cases,  with  a  nominal  duty  on  bottles.  The 
home  bottlers  of  such  mineral  waters  are,  therefore,  not  only  without 
protection  as  to  their  waters,  but  are  at  a  positive  disadvantage  in 
having  to  pay  duties  on  corks,  which  they  are  compelled  to  import,  and 
upon  bottles,  if  they  should  desire  to  import  the  latter.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  high  grade  of  hand  cut  corks  should  come  under  a 
merely  nominal  duty,  and  we  think  in  no  case  should  the  duty  be 
increased  above  the  present  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound.  We  appre- 
ciate, of  course,  that  you  are  situated  so  as  to  judge  better  than  we 
just  what  all  interests  require  in  this  matter,  and  we  only  write  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  from  our  practical  point  of  view,  knowing  that  you 
will  seek  to  be  just  to  us  all  in  whatever  you  may  do  on  this  subject. 

HiBAM  BiOKEB  &  Sons, 
By  H.  W.  EiOKEB. 
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St.  Loms,  Mo.,  January  P,  1897- 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

In  the  proposed  reyisiou  of  tariff,  we  would  earnestly  appeal  to  yon 
to  protect  as  as  far  as  this  is  possible  and  consistent  ag^nstanynndne 
advance  in  the  duty  on  corks.  This  association  is  the  largest  consnmer 
of  corks  in  the  country,  it  has  dereloped  the  great  bottled  beer  indus- 
try and  with  it  the  glass  industry  of  America,  both  bottled  beer  and 
bottles  haying  formerly  been  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  other 
side;  but  in  the  matter  of  corks,  we  can  never  overcome  the  importa- 
tion of  corks  from  Spain  cut  by  the  peasant  trade  there,  as  they  are  t^ 
only  kind  to  be  used  in  corking  effervescent  beverages;  the  machine- 
cut  cork  in  this  country  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

To  add  a  higher  duty  to  the  present  one  would  be  a  hardship  on  om 
trade,  and  I  beg  your  good  services  in  defeating  the  measure. 
Very  trulyi 

ANHEUSBE-BuSOH  BBSWINa  AssooiAnoN. 


Sandusky,  Ohio,  Janmarf  8, 1897. 

Deab  Sib:  In  regard  to  imi>orted  corks,  which  comes  under  sun- 
dries, Schedule  INT,  we  wish  to  say  and  herewith  present  our  most  urgent 
remonstrance  and  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
corks,  as  it  would  be  a  direct  blow  at  the  very  important  industry  of 
native  wines,  in  which  the  matter  of  corks  is  of  so  great  importance, 
and  particularly  that  of  domestic  champagnes,  which  needs  the  foster- 
ing protection  of  the  Government  in  all  its  detEul  until  the  great  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  foreign  production  is  to  some  extent  overcome.  We 
know,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  many  good  judges,  by  comparison  and 
analysis,  that  we  make  a  more  pure  champagne  than  the  foreign,  and 
equally  palatable.  But  with  the  great  cost  of  production,  on  account 
of  the  great  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  and  cost  of  material, 
all  of  which  must  be  of  the  best  and  most  expensive,  and  with  the 
competition  of  domestic  producers  and  the  competition  and  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  production  it  is  very  difficult  to  improve  and 
develop  this  great  industry,  for  which  so  much  money  goes  out  of  our 
country,  to  supply  the  demand  for  that  which  can  be  better  supplied 
from  home  producers,  and  thus  also  protect  the  farmers  and  grape 
growers  and  wine  producers,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  as  thor- 
oughly understood  and  appreciated  by  our  legislators  as  we  wish  it  was. 

By  increasing  the  duty  on  corks  you  would  not  only  injure  a  most 
important  industry,  as  we  have  already  explained,  but  would  aid  and 
abet  a  strong  monopoly  and  combination  or  trust  that  are  more  than 
protected  against  the  difference  between  the  price  of  home  and  foreign 
labor  by  the  present  tariff,  as  you  must  know  and  realize  when  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $7  to  98  per  gross  for  an 
A  No.  1  first-class  champagne  cork. 

Trusting  that  your  deliberations  may  be  favorable  and  redound  in 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  our 
great  nation,  of  which  we  may  justly  be  very  proud, 

The  Diamonb  Wink  Company, 
By  H.  D.  M.  OooKBy  Secretary. 
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Kelley's  Island^  Ohio,  January  4j  1897. 

OOHMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

As  consamers  of  champagne  corks  we  beg  to  submit  onr  protest 
against  any  increase  of  import  dnty  on  foreign-made  corks.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  American-made  corks  that  we  coold  use 
snccessfally  in  corking  oar  wines.  At  the  same  time  we  ask  for  an 
unconditional  speciAc  duty  on  imported  wines  of  not  less  than  50  cents 
per  gallon. 

Kellby^s  Island  Wine  Company. 


PHiLADBLPHiAy  January  6j  1897. 
Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  course  of  our  business  as  manufacturing  chemists  we  haT6 
occasion  to  use  corks  largely,  onr  bills  ranging  from  $12,000  to  $15,000 
I)er  annumf  and  should  the  proposed  new  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound 
be  Imposed  in  lieu  of  10  cents  per  pound,  as  at  present,  the  effect  would 
be  to  advance  the  price  very  materially,  as  the  manufacturers  in  this 
csonntry,  owing  to  such  a  prohibitory  du^,  would  practicsdly  be  masters 
of  the  situation,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  their  advancing 
fhe  price  to  their  enrichment  without  any  possible  advantage  accruing 
to  the  consumers. 

As  your  honorable  body  is  no  doubt  aware,  the  cork  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  combination,  and  while  we 
maintain  that  a  reasonable  duty  should  be  imposed  as  protecting  home 
manufacturers,  feel  that  it  is  most  ui\ju8t  that  they  shomld  have  the 
excessive  protection  proposed.  As  you  are  well  aware,  there  is  nothing 
like  so  excessive  a  rate  as  15  cents  per  pound  imposed  in  any  other 
coontry,  the  hrghest  being  that  as  required  by  Bussia — 4^  cents  per 
pound — the  rates  in  other  countries  being  graded  from  that  down  to 
three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  the  latter  being  imposed  by  Switzer- 
land; and  if  the  duty  is  to  be  changed,  it  would  seem  that  5  cents,  or 
at  least  7^  cents,  per  i>ound  would  be  ample  and  as  more  than  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  home  manufacturers. 

John  Wyeth  &  Bed. 


Uhablottesvtllb,  Va.,  January  6^  1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  beg  to  petition  you  that  the  duty  on  imported  hand-cut  corks 
may  remain  undisturbed  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  As  there  is  no  corkwood  grown  in  the  United  States,  we  conse- 
quently have  no  cork  cutters  and  no  competent  judges  of  corkwood  in 
tiiis  country. 

(2)  None  but  the  machine-cut  cork  manufacturers  will  gain  by  the 
increased  duty,  and  their  products  will  not  compare  with  the  hand-cut 
corks  of  Spain. 

(3)  It  will  increase  the  price  of  hand-cut  corks,  but  the  United  States 
Government  will  not  profit  thereby,  as  the  importation  of  these  goods 
would  cease,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  use  a  cork  that  would 
greatly  impair  the  value  of  our  wines,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
and  could  not  take  the  place  of  the  hand-cut  cork  which  we  are  now 
using,  and  which  gives  such  universal  satisfaction,  but  would  lead  to 
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the  organization  of  a  cork  tmst  in  this  oonntry,  and  we  pray  that  your 
honorable  body  will  take  this  matter  into  consideration. 

MoNTicELLo  Wine  Gompant, 
A.  Bussow,  Superintendent. 
1  indorse  the  above. 

Wm.  Hotopp, 
Pen  Park  Vineyards. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Having  been  informed  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  increase 
the  duty  on  corks,  and  being  large  users  of  this  commodity,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  yon  on  the  subject  with  the  kind  request  to 
bring  whatever  influence  you  can  to  bear  that  the  duty  will  not  be 
increased.  Any  increase  in  the*duty  would  certainly  be  a  hardship  on 
the  brewing  and  bottling  industry.  We  believe  that  the  duty  is  already 
too  high  for  the  public  good. 

Val.  Blatz  Brewing  Company. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  19, 1697. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed advance  in  duty  on  corks.  While  we  are  strong  advocates  of 
protection  of  American  interests  and  of  American  manufacturers,  still 
it  appears  to  us  that  to  increase  the  present  duty  on  this  particular 
article  would  be  detrimental  to  the  extensive  bottlers  of  mineral  waters, 
wines,  and  whiskies  of  this  country,  to  whom  the  fine-cut  imported 
corks  are  an  absolute  necessity,  for  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  procure  in  this  country  a  cork  that  will 
give  the  same  satisfaction  as  the  imported  article. 

We  are  large  bottlers  of  the  finest  grades  of  wines  and  liquors  and 
necessarily  require  a  large  quantity  of  corks,  and  we  know  whereof  we 
speak  when  we  claim  that  the  imported  article  is  vastly  superior  to  our 
domestic  machine-made  goods. 

Our  present  duty  on  corks  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  in  our  opinion  to  increase  that  duty  would  only 
benefit  the  members  of  the  American  Cork  Trust,  and  on  the  other 
hand  would  be  a  positive  hardship  to  all  the  large  American  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  bottling  of  pure  mineral  waters,  etc  Under  the 
circumstances  the  imported  cork  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury,  and  we 
think  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  fixed  accordingly. 

The  Joseph  E.  Peebles'  Sons  Company, 
Geo.  p.  Keel,  Secretary. 

APPEALS  FOR  REDUCTIOH  IH  PBESEHT  DUTY  OH  COKX& 

Hermann,  Mo.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  to  submit  our  opinion  in  regard  to  corks  and 
wines.  With  reference  to  corks,  we  beg  to  say  that  to  the  best  of  oar 
knowledge  the  raw  material  for  same,  the  cork  oak,  does  not  grow  in 
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tlie  United  States,  bat  must  be  imported  under  any  circumstance,  and 
any  duty  on  tbe  same  will  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  an  article 
which  we  can  not  produce  here  in  our  own  country;  and  as  we  shall 
always  consider  it  the  better  policy  to  make  the  price  of  anything, 
which  we  can  not  raise  or  produce  here  at  home,  as  low  as  at  all  possi- 
ble to  the  consumer,  1.  e.,  the  whole  of  the  American  people,  we  shall 
at  all  times  be  in  favor  of  having  no  duty  whatever  on  corks. 

With  regard  to  wines  the  case  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri  we  have  at  present  a  wine  iudustry  represent- 
ing about  3,000  to  3,500  acres  of  grapes,  with  a  yearly  output  of  about 
3,<K)0,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  upon  the  above  grape-growing  and  wine- 
producing  home  industry  depends  not  alone  the  prosperity  but  even 
the  existence  of  a  very  large  number  of  our  people.  We  have  here 
mentioned  only  our  own  State,  but,  as  you  are  well  aware,  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  States  besides  Missouri,  each  one  of  which  has  more 
or  less  of  an  interest  in  the  above  business,  from  the  same  standpoint 
with  us,  i.  e.  the  benefit  of  our  own  home  industries.  Anything  at  all, 
which  will  tend  to  cheapen  or  lower  the  price  of  imported  wines, 
will  have  a  depreciating  effect  on  our  own  home  product,  by  forcing 
ns  to  compete  with  prices  which  are  based  upon  wages  at  which  our 
own  people  can  not  subsist,  to  say  nothing  at  M  about  prospering.  We 
are,  therefore,  convinced  that  the  interests  of  the  American  wine  indus- 
try demand  a  duty  on  wines  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  absolute  pro- 
tection from  any  depreciating  influence  by  imported  wines. 

The  above  being  our  candid,  unbiased  opinion,  we  hereby  submit  the 
same  to  the  £eur  consideration  of  your  committee. 

Stone  Hill  Wine  Company, 
Geo.  Starck,  Proprietor. 


Kashua,  K  H.,  December  15^  1896. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

It  comes  to  our  attention  that  the  cork  trust  is  making  an  endeavor 
to  have  the  duty  on  corks  increased  to  15  cents  per  pound.  Now,  we 
do  not  wish  to  undertake  to  give  you  any  information  upon  the  subject, 
but  we  do  not  see  wherein  any  American  industry  outside  this  monopoly 
wiU  be  benefited. 

We  are  large  users  of  fine  corks  and  any  advance  in  price  would  be 
a  hardship  to  us.  We  believe  the  duty  is  already  too  high  for  the 
public  good.  After  years  of  experience  we  are  prepared  to  state  that 
no  one  has  ever  produced  an  American-cut  cork  which  we  can  use. 

The  price  of  labor  tempts  American  manufacturers  to  use  processes 
which  ruin  the  cork  for  our  business.  We  trust  in  your  good  offices  for 
a  proper  adjustment  of  this  matter  in  the  interest  of  the  millions  instead 
of  the  few. 

Londonderry  Lithia  Company. 


Washingtonvtlle,  K  Y.,  January  4,  1897. 

OOMMITTBE  on  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  would  most  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  in  making  up 
Schedule  N  to  the  matter  of  corks.  We  are  an  old  house  in  the  bot- 
tling business  and  are  very  extensive  bottlers,  and  find  it  positively 
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neoessary  to  use  Spanish  handcnt  corks,  and  can  not  procure  corks  in 
this  country  that  are  as  good. 

Our  industry  is  thoroughly  American,  as  we  make  and  grow  all  of 
our  wines,  and  it  is  positively  necessary  that  we  use  a  fine  imported  cork 
in  our  business,  and  it  seems  somewhat  of  a  hardship  to  pay  a  heavy 
duty  on  them.  We  most  respectfully  ask  your  kind  consideration  in 
this  matter. 

E.  B.  Ehbbson, 

VicePresidmi. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  Janttary  7, 1897. 

GOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

As  a  new  tariff  is  being  formulated,  we  beg  to  petition  for  a  reduction 
of  the  tarifT  on  corks,  of  which  we  are  large  consumers.  The  hand-cut 
corks,  which  are  imi>orted,  are  superior  to  the  machine-cut  corks  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  and  for  the  reason  tlmt  the  cork  business  is 
not  indigenous  to  this  country,  no  vital  harm  to  the  general  prosi>eritj 
in  this  country  would  be  occasioned  by  placing  corks  as  well  as  cork 
wood  upon  the  free  list. 

If  you  place  a  tariff  on  cork  wood  and  a  higher  tariff  on  corks  yon 
aid  a  powerful  combination  of  manufacturers  to  raise  the  prices  of  man- 
ufactured corks  enormously,  thus  raising  the  cost  of  manufiebcture  of 
our  line  of  goods,  as  well  as  many  others,  thus  making  it  more  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  foreign-made  ginger  ales,  etc.,  which  are  yeiy 
much  favored  as  it  is,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  American  goods  of  this 
kind  can  not  compete  now,  much  less  so  if  the  prices  of  corks  are  raised 
by  high  tari£ 

Saghs-Pbuden  Oinoeb  Axb  OOHPAirY, 

Edwabd  Saohs,  Manager. 


OoLUMBUS,  Ohio,  January  7, 1897, 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

As  large  consumers  of  corks  we  take  the  liberty  to  petition  your 
committee  to  reduce  the  present  duty  on  corks,  for  we  find  that  the 
consumers  of  the  said  article  will  be  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
American  manufacturers  if  the  present  duty  should  remain,  and  with  an 
increased  duty  they  would  certainly  have  everything  their  own  way, 
and  we  humb^  pray  your  committee  to  give  the  consumers  reasonable 
protection. 

The  L.  Hosteb  BBEwma  Oohpany. 


CiNOiNNATi,  Ohio,  January  8, 1897. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  you  for  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  duty  on  corks.  This  article  is,  as  you  well  know,  of  great 
importance  to  many  branches  of  industry,  and  the  ])rice  thereof  is^  in 
consequence  of  the  present  rate  of  duty,  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
poweifol  combination  of  manufacturers  in  this  country.  We  under- 
stand that  they,  not  satisfied  with  the  present  rate,  desire  even  an 
morease  of  the  same,  and  should  they  be  successftd  in  this  tiiey  would 
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have  an  nndispnted  monopoly,  as  their  only  reatraint,  the  competition 
of  imx)orted  corks,  woald  then  be  entirely  removed.  At  the  present 
rate  of  duty  they  already  charge  enormonsly  high  prices,  greatly  to  the 
commercial  injury  of  the  consumers,  which  would  fully  -justify  the 
desired  reduction,  while  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  would  simply 
deliver  the  consumers,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  manufacturers,  having  no  restraint  whatever  by  the  shutting  out 
entirely  of  any  foreign  competition. 

The  Windisoh  Muhlhausbr  Brewing  Company, 
By  H.  Muhlhausbr,  Vice-President. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  8, 1897. 

OOMMITTER  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  desirability  (from  a  large  con- 
sumer's standpoint)  of  reducing  the  present  rate  on  corks,  especially 
bottle  corks,  the  price  of  which  is  out  of  proportion  with  the  foreign 
market.  As  we  do  not  raise  any  cork  wood  m  our  country  we  think 
the  tariff  on  the  same  should  be  nominal  only. 

Habich  &  Go. 


Denver,  Colo.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  for  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  corks.    Our  object  in  writing  to  you  is : 

(1)  We  use  a  considerable  amount  of  corks. 

(2)  We  understand  that  there  is  a  combination  formed  to  prevent  a 
reduction  and  to  have  the  rate  increased  with  no  other  object  but  to 
control  the  market. 

The  Neef  Bros.  Bbewino  Company, 
By  LoN  Pfeiffeb. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  January  9, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  ask  your  committee  for  a  redaction  in  the  duty  on  corks. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  formed  a  combination  (really  a 
trust)  and  absolutely  control  the  price  of  corks,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  whatever  prices  they  are  pleased  to  ask.  The  only  competition 
now  is  from  foreign  dealers,  and  should  the  rate  be  increased  it  would 
be  adding  just  that  much  profit  for  the  American  combine  at  our 
expense,  as  dealers  and  bottlers,  without  increasing  the  revenue  to  the 
Government.  If  the  price  is  raised  10  per  cent  or  more  it  actually 
comes  directly  out  of  our  pockets,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  add 
that  apparently  small  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  corks  to  the  price  of 
our  bottled  goods,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  time  it  amounts  to  quite  a 
sum. 

This  combine  of  American  manufacturers  has  grown  inmiensely 
wealthy  and  are  not  entitled  to  any  further  protection. 

Louis  Zapp  &  Co. 
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GommnDications  of  similar  pnrport  were  fdceived  from  Adam  Dill- 
man,  of  Milwaakee,  Wis.:  Philip  Riley,  of  Taunton,  Mass.;  F.  X. 
Schimpeler  &  Sons  and  Marion  E.  Taylor,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Eoppitz-Melchers  Brewing  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


FIRECRACKEllS. 

'Paragraph  323.) 

STATEKBHI    SUBMITTED  IH  BEHALF  OF    VARIOUS   DEPOBTnTG 

FIBMS. 

Washinoton,  January  11, 1897. 

GOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned,  importers  of  firecrackers,  herewith  respectfully 
urge  upon  your  committee  the  adoption  of  the  following  amendments 
in  Schedule  N  of  the  said  tariff  act  of  August  28, 1894: 

In  paragraph  323  expunge  the  words  <^  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  and 
substitute  ^'  3  cents  per  i)ound." 

In  support  of  the  contention  of  the  undersigned  that  the  duty  on 
firecrackers  in  the  new  tariff  bill  be  made  specific,  instead  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  that  such  a  change  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  American  manufacturers  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
home  industries,  we  would  submit  the  following: 

Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  duty  was  8  cents  per  pound,  but  this 
duty  proved  to  be  prohibitive  for  a  large  number  of  cannon  crackers 
usually  imported,  and  if  the  duties  were  restored  to  this  high  figure 
the  object  of  the  new  tariff  (as  far  as  this  article  is  concerned)  would 
be  defeated,  as  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  revenue  instead  of  increas- 
ing it 

The  present  duty  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound  is  a  good  deal  more  on  the  average,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  article  can  stand  such  a  duty,  which  would  be  about  24  cents  on  a 
box  of  small  crackers,  compared  to  about  12  to  15  cents  according  to 
cost  now. 

We  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  whatever  is  going  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  increase  of  duty  on  firecrackers  that  it  may  be  kept  pri- 
vate and  not  be  published  until  the  very  last  moment  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  the  overimportation  which  happened  in  1890.  Many  outsiders, 
as  it  will  be  remembered,  were  then  speculating  in  almost  any  kind  of 
merchandise,  and  as  a  result  the  revenues  fell  off  under  the  McE^inley 
act  for  several  years. 

By  the  time  the  new  tariff  bill  will  go  into  effect  the  trade  for  fire- 
crackers (which  is  for  the  Fourth  of  July)  will  be  over,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  any  uncertainty  about  the  duty  not  even  the  importers  will 
care  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  firecrackers  over  July  4. 

Qeo.  O.  Olavis,  Attameg. 

Representing  Messrs.  Champion  &  Staudinger,  J.  D.  Bordlinger, 
0.  V.  Pustau,  importers,  New  York. 
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SMOKELESS  POWDEB. 

(Paragraph  825.) 

8IATEMEHT  OF  YASIOUS  KAVUFACTUBESS  PBATDTO  POK 
AH  IHCREASE  OF  SUTT. 

Januaby  7,  1897. 

OOMMITTBE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

We  beg  to  lay  before  yon  for  contiideration  the  matter  of  daty  on 
smokeless  powder. 

At  present  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  poond  is  imposed.  Tliis,  in 
onr  opinion,  should  be  increased  to  at  least  15  cents  per  pound,  and  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Smokeless  powder  is  essentially  a  loznry  as  for  as  individoal 
buyers  are  concerned,  and  not  necessary  as  a  raw  product  for  any 
manu&cture. 

(2)  Its  use  in  this  country,  other  than  for  the  Government,  is  strictly 
limited,  being  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain  in  the  aggregate  not  over,  say, 
from  300,000  to  350,000  pounds  per  annum,  or  scarcely  more  than  a 
product  sufficient  to  maintain  two  or  three  small  plants  in  economical 
operation. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  plants  are  to  be  maintained  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  smokeless  powder  for  the  Government,  that  American 
manufacturers  continue  to  receive  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of 
the  patronage  of  the  commercial  buyers  in  order  that  they  may  be  jus- 
tified in  maintaining  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  military  powder. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of 
smokeless  military  powders  in  this  country  because  it  has  already  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  several  reports  of  the  different  departments. 

The  present  low  duty  permits  foreign  manufacturers  to  sell  to  their 
limited  trade  abroad  smokeless  sporting  powder  at  very  good  prices 
and  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  in  this  country  at  practically  their  mill 
cost,  plus  cost  of  freight,  in  order  to  keep  their  works  ruuning  econom- 
ically. Hence  our  request  for  consideration  of  the  matter  of  increased 
duty* 

B.  I.  Du  Pont  db  Nbmoubs  &  Oo. 
Laflin  &  Sand  Powdeb  Company, 
J.  A.  Habdbel,  FreHdent. 

MATCHES. 

(Paragraph  326.) 

VIOE-PSESIDEHT  HAMELL,  OF  THE  HEW  JEBSET  KATCH  COMPAHT, 
CALLS  AITEHnOH  TO  JAPAHESE  COHPETITIOH. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  4j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Our  city  of  Camden  has  four  large  match  factories,  employing  more 
than  500  hands,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $450,000.  Today  but 
one  plant  is  runniug,  and  that  one  is  losing  money,  and  all  because  for- 
eign matches  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  20 
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cents  per  gross  from  Japan,  when  it  costs  ns  40  cents  per  gross  to  produce 
them  here.  I  8x>eak  of  the  most  salable  size — the  small  box  containing 
60  matches  to  the  box. 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  has  erected  at  Liverpool  a  large 
plant  costing  $1,000,000,  and  they  are  satisfied  to  have  the  present 
Wilson  tariff.  We  are  not  connected  in  any  manner  with  trosts  or 
poolSy  bat  we  can  not  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

H.  B.  Hamell, 
Vice-President  New  Jersey  Match  Company. 


CAETRIDGES. 

(Pftragraph  327.) 

BTATEMEVT  SXTBIEITTEI)  BT  MB.  ABTHUB  BSTTTAV,  OF 
PHTSBUEO,  PA.,  OBJECTIHO  TO  HIOHES  DUTT. 

PiTTSBUBG,  Pa.,  January  2, 1897. 

OOMMITTEE  OH  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Becegnizing  your  ability  and  fairness,  we  would  like  to  bring  to  yoar 
attention  one  of  the  most  objectionable  trusts  and  their  methods  of 
doing  business  at  an  immense  profit  to  themselves,  of  over  100  per  cent — 
the  Cartridge  Trust,  made  up  of  the  Winchester  Cartridge  Company, 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  and  United  States  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, who  have  combined  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  profit  of  over  100  per 
cent  by  making  every  large  dealer  who  handles  these  goods  in  the 
United  States  sign  a  yearly  contract  agreeing  to  pay  them  a  certain 
price  for  their  gCKKls  and  at  the  same  time  binding  themselves  to  buy 
no  goods  that  can  compete  with  the  line  of  goods  made  by  these  hoas^. 
On  condition  that  this  contract  is  carried  out  they  receive  an  extra  dis- 
count or  salary,  which  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  forfeited  if  at 
any  time  during  the  year  they  should  buy  any  other  line  of  goods  sim- 
ilar to  those  msule  by  the  trust.  The  duty  on  these  goods  from  Canada 
or  elsewhere  being  35  per  cent,  together  with  the  introduction  of  their 
trade,  which  they  have  held  by  refusing  to  allow  their  patrons  to  buy 
elsewhere,  they  are  euabled  to  keep  out  foreign  competition. 

The  price  made  on  rim  cartridges  by  them  to  the  trade  is  at  a  regular 
list,  less  50, 10,  and  5  oft*,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  salary  offered 
amounts  to  another  10  per  cent,  making  price  the  wholesale  merchant 
can  buy  at  50, 10,  5,  and  10  off.  The  Dominion  Cartridge  Company,  of 
Canada,  makes  a  similar  line  of  goods,  and,  in  order  to  merely  meet  com- 
petition and  allow  the  duty  of  35  per  cent,  it  is  necessary  to  seU  these 
goods  in  Canada  at  70  and  10  off  the  same  list,  and  at  this  price  the 
American  merchant  can  buy  all  he  may  desire.  Instead  of  paying  a 
duty  on  70  and  10  off  the  Government  demands  a  duty  on  these  goods 
at  same  list  at  60  off,  which  is  certainly  wrong  and  harsh.  The 
Dominion  Cartridge  Company,  in  order  to  sell  its  goods  in  this  country 
and  overcome  the  prejudice  that  this  trust  has  raised  against  its  goods, 
net  only  has  to  meet  the  prices  of  the  trust,  but,  to  introduce  its  goods, 
offers  an  inducement. 

We  therefore  ask  that  these  matters  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and,  when  you  consider  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  added  to  each  |4 
instead  of  being  added  to  $2.85,  you  will  see  the  hardship  imposed 
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njioii  those  dealers  of  these  goods  who  wish  to  buy  abroad.  By  exam- 
ining into  the  amonnt  of  duties  received  on  this  line  of  goods  yon  will 
find  that  it  is  very  small,  while,  if  what  we  ask  is  granted  and  the 
duties  are  added  to  the  price  we  can  bay  from  oar  Canada  neighbors,  a 
very  mnch  greater  amonnt  of  money  will  be  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment. By  so  doing  the  trust  would  suffer  loss  in  its  profits,  but  eveiy 
dealer  and  sporting  man  would  be  enabled  to  buy  his  goods  at  a  fair 
price. 

Abthxtb  Bbittan, 
Of  Brittany  Graham  &  Mathe$  Oo. 

BLASTING  CAPS. 

(Paragraph  327.) 

THE  HBTALUO  XAHUTAOTUEIHO  COIIPAHT,  OF  HEW  TOSK,  ABXB 
70S  SPECIFIC  SUTT  FEB  OEAM  OF  COlCPOinn). 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.y  December  29^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  akd  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  tactH  in  regard  to 
blasting  caps  or  detonators,  section  327  ^  which  are  used  for  mining- 
engineering,  and  artUlery  purposes,  especially  for  firing  dynamite  and 
gOD  ootton) : 

(1)  It  takes  to  make  1,000  No.  3  blasting  caps  just  1  gallon  of  188 
degrees  alcohol  (combined  with  other  ingredients),  whether  made  in 
this  country  or  Europe. 

(2)  The  intemalrevenue  tax  on  these  1,000  No.  3  blasting  caps  is  on 
1  gallon  proof  spirits  100  degrees,  tax  fl.lO;  88  degrees  above  proof 
added,  97  cents;  which  makes  the  tax  on  1  gallon  188  degrees  alcohol 
$2.07. 

SThe  foreign  manu&cturers  pay  no  intemal-reyenue  tax  on  olcohoL 
e  Wilson  bill  gave  us  a  specific  duty  of  $2.07  per  thousand  caps, 
which  on  the  !No.  3  is  the  exact  offset  of  the  internal-reyenue  tax,  and 
is  equal  to  a  trifie  over  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  gram  of  chemical 
compound  contained  in  each  cap.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  vary- 
ing sizes  of  caps,  and  puts  us  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  regard  to  caim 
which  ore  larger  than  No.  3  and  contain  more  alcohol.  We  therefore 
desire  your  committee  to  make  a  specific  duty  of  seven-sixteenths  of  a 
oent  per  gram  of  chemical  compound  on  all  blasting  caps. 

The  No.  3  cap  contains  540  grams,  the  No.  4,  650  grams  of  com- 
pound, and  so  on  up.  The  duty  on  the  No.  3,  at  seven-sixteenths  of  a 
oent  per  gram  of  comx>ound,  would  be  $2.36  per  1,000  caps,  affording 
UB  a  protection  of  only  29  cents  per  1,000  caps. 

The  Metallic  Gap  MAKTTFAOTXTBnra  Oompant. 

MUSICAIi  INSTRTTMiafTS. 

(Paragraph  S26^.) 

STATEHBHT  OF  KB.  B.  R  OSBGOST,  OP  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 
Mr.  Obeggby  said:  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  not  take  two  minutes.    I  am  here  representing  the  importers  and 
manufacturersof  musical  instruments.  I  am  not  askmg  for  any  increase 
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or  decrease  in  the  duties  on  tho/^e  goods.  In  the  bill  of  1890  the  clause 
relating  to  musical  instruments  was  stricken  out  and  the  goods  then 
came  in  under  the  basket  clause,  and  that  caused  demoralisation.  It 
allowed  the  goods  to  come  in  at  different  rates  at  different  ports. 

We  ask  that  paragraph  320^  be  allowed  to  remain  substantially  as  it 
iSy  you  gentlemen  setting  whatever  rate  of  duty  you  see  fit.  We  do 
not  ask  for  a  higher  or  lower  rate  of  duty.  I,  especially,  as  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments,  am  willing  you  should 
put  on  any  rate  of  duty  you  see  fit. 

The  GnAiBMAN.  You  regard  the  present  rate  of  duty  as  sofflcientt 

Mr.  Gbegobt.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  satisfactory. 

The  Ghaibman.  For  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  other  purposesf 

Mr.  Obbgoby.  I  would  only  make  this  suggestion :  If  you  advance 
the  duty  you  advance  it  to  35  per  cent,  because  if  a  smaller  advance  is 
made  it  falls  on  the  importer.  A  smaller  advance  would  be  too  small 
to  add  to  the  selling  price  and  it  would  fall  on  the  importer. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  you  speaking  for  manufacturers  or  importerst 

Mr.  Obegobt.  Both,  being  both  myselt 

Mr.  Gregory  filed  the  following  petitions  irom  musical-instrument 
importers  and  manufacturers  in  New  York  and  Ghicago: 

MUSICAL  INSTBUMXMT8. 

To  ik§ii<morable  C&mmiUe€  on  Wajf$  and  Mennt: 

The  tariff  aot  of  1890  did  not  specifloally  mention  masioal  instniinento. 

The  goods,  therefore,  had  to  come  under  general  claoseB  and  pay  daty  according  to 
the  material  of  chief  valae.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  permitted 
unfairness  in  classification. 

The  tariff  aot  of  1894  mentioned  musical  instruments  specifically  as  follows: 

"326^.    Musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof  (except  pianoforte  actions  and  parts 
thereof),  strings  for  musical  instruments  not  otherwise  enumerated,  cases  for  musical 
instruments,  pitch  pipes,  tuning  forks,  tuning  hammers,  and  metronomes,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  yaiorem.'' 
and  under  this  clause  all  importers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  treated  aUke. 

The  undersigned  importers  and  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  beg  to  say 
that  they  do  not  care  what  rate  of  duty  may  he  imposed  by  the  proposed  new  tariff 
but  do  urgently  request  your  committee  to  make  the  rate  plain  and  unequiyooal  by 
giving  the  goods  a  paragraph  in  the  act  substantially  as  above. 

The  William  Tonk  A  Bbo.  Co., 

Charles  J.  Tokk,  Viee-Prendent, 

(And  19  others.) 

Similar  petitions,  with  an  aggregate  of  42  importers  and  mannfisic- 
tnrers  of  musical  instruments  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places, 
were  received  by  the  committee. 


BARBEL  ORGANS. 

(Paragraph  326i). 

MEMOBIAL  07  OITIZEHS  OP   TONAWAHDA,  V.  T.,  SELATIVE  TO 
THE  TOHAWAHDA  BABREL  OBOAN  FACTOBT. 

ToNAWAND^  N.  Y.,  January  1, 1897. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee* 

Gbntlembn:  We,  the  undersigned  employers,  residents  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  citizens  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  would  most 
respectftdly  represent  to  your  committee  that  during  the  summer  of 
1893  Eugene  de  Kleist  began  the  manufacture  of  barrel  organs  at 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  under  the  style  The  North  Tonawanda  Barrel 
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Organ  Factory,  and  invested  a  large  amount  in  premises,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  appliances  for  such  manufacture;  that  previous  to 
that  time  the  manufacture  of  barrel  organs  had  not  been  conducted  in 
this  country,  as  your  petitioners  are  informed;  that  until  the  fall  of 
1894  said  factory  employed  a  large  number  of  men,  most  of  whom  were 
skilled  mechanics;  that  since  the  fall  of  1894,  owing,  as  it  is  alleged, 
to  inadequate  tariff  protection,  the  business  of  said  factory  has 
decreased  and  the  number  of  employees  has  been  reduced  until  now 
only  from  twelve  to  twenty  are  there  employed. 

Your  petitioners  are  informed  that  Mr.  de  Kleist  contemplates  apply- 
ing to  your  committee  for  a  recommendation  for  increased  tariff  protec- 
tion for  his  products.  We  ask  your  serious  consideration  of  his  case, 
as  the  closing  of  this  industry  would  mean  loss  to  our  country  as  well 
as  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  memorial  is  signed  by  Benj.  L.  Band  and  300  others. 

AVFIDAVIT  OF  WILLIAM  BBR8GHSLL. 

I,  William  HerscheU,  of  New  York  City,  presently  reeiding  at  Korth  Tonawanda 
N.  ¥.,  would  beg  to  make  the  following  statement  under  affldayit : 

Since  May,  1(33,  until  recently,  I  held  the  agency  for  carousel  organs,  playing  by 
ineohanical  device,  as  manufactured  by  the  North  Tonawanda  barrel  organ  factory, 
Eng.  de  Kleist,  proprietor,  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  I  carried  on  my  business  at 
Bridge  street,  and  later  on  at  comer  Whitehall  and  Pearl  streets,  New  York  City. 
This  manufactory  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The  industry  is  new 
to  the  United  States. 

In  my  efforts  to  introduce  these  musical  instruments  I  found  the  competition  from 
foreign  countries,  after  the  present  tariff  law  came  in  operation,  was  so  keen  and 
powerful  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete  with  importers.  The  result  was  I  was 
nnable  to  do  business  and  had  to  retire.    The  loss  financially  was  very  heavy. 

I  am  of  opinion  a  higher  tariff  giving  better  }irotectiou  would  be  the  means  of  fos- 
tering and  building  up  this  new  industry  in  our  ^country,  because  prospective  pur- 
chasers readily  admitted  the  instruments  I  offered  for  sale  were  equal  to,  and  in 
certain  points  superior  to,  the  imported  article,  but  preferred  to  buy  in  the  cheaper 
market. 

Wm.  Herschsll. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Niagara  County; 
this  9th  day  of  January,  1897. 
[SBAL.]  BsNJ.  L.  Raxd, 

Notary  Public^  Niagara  Countjf,  N.  T. 

EHTITLED  TO  EEUEF. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  6y  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Mr.  Eugene  de  Kleist  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
only  barrel  organ  mannfactory  in  this  country.  By  barrel  organs  in 
this  connection  is  not  necessarily  meant  street  organs,  but  more  espe- 
cially orchestrions  for  private  houses,  libraries,  boats,  halls,  pleasure 
resorts,  places  of  amusement,  etc.,  there  being  one  orchestrion  in  New 
York  City  which  cost  $34,000  and  was  imported  from  Germany. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect  the  annual 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  this  class  of  musical  instruments 
has  been  about  $250,000,  being  brought  from  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Austria. 

Mr.  de  Kleist  established  his  manufactory  at  North  Tonawanda  in 
1893,  and  was  doing  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  increasing  business  until 
the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill.    All  the  raw  material  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture was  produced  in  this  country.    (Tnder  the  McKinley  tariff  of 
T  H 118 
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35  per  cent  this  establishment  was  in  a  Mr  way  to  build  up  a  new 
industry  at  the  expense  of  foreign  countries.  There  is  no  reason  why 
under  a  proper  tariff  these  goods  should  not  be  manufactured  entirely 
in  the  United  States.  From  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill 
the  customers  of  Mr.  de  Eleist  stopped  ordering  from  his  establishment 
and  went  back  to  the  importers. 

Mr.  de  Kleist  was  forced  to  discharge  his  large  force  of  skilled  arti- 
sans, retaining  only  twelve  hands,  and  these  have  not  been  working  fhll 
time,  but  only  as  an  occasional  oitier  presented  Itself 

This  is  an  entirely  new  industry  in  the  United  States.  Before  Mr. 
de  Eleist  began  the  manufacture  these  goods  were  all  imported,  and 
necessarily  must  continue  to  be  unless  a  proper  duty  is  placed  upon 
foreign  makes. 

Mr.  de  Eleist  has  paid  his  workmen  from  three  to  five  times  as  much 
as  is  paid  the  labor  in  Germany  which  makes  the  same  instram«ntB. 

For  some  reason,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  while  the 
McEinley  duty  on  musical  instruments  was  45  per  cent,  yet  an  arbitrary 
ruling  was  made  in  the  case  of  barrel  organs  and  orchestrions  of  35  per 
centL  which  never  was  sufficient  to  really  encourage  the  industry.  It 
would  seem  that  barrel  organs  and  orchestrions  should  be  dassifled 
under  a  45  i>er  cent  spedflc  tariff. 

I  have  ventured  to  write  you  thus  at  length,  because  it  would  see 
that  Mr.  de  Eleist  is  entitled  to  fair  and  just  protective  relief. 

Wasnsb  Mn«T,int, 


BAND  INSTBUMBlSrrS. 

(Paragraph  3261.) 

STATEMEHT   SUBMHTSD   IH    BUHALP   07   THE  HEHBT  DI8TII 
MAHUFAOIUBIHO  COIIPAHT. 

WiLliiAMSPOBT,  Pa.,  January  llj  1897. 

OOKMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AMD  MEANS: 

Prior  to  formulation  of  the  McEinley  bill  I  had  a  consultation  with 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Hon.  William 
McEinley,  relative  to  the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff  on  brass  band 
musical  instruments.  The  facts  I  presented  to  him  at  tiiat  tune  were 
suf^ciently  strong  and  convincing  to  warrant  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
bill  subsequently  submitted  to  Congress,  known  as  the  McEinley  bill, 
and  which  gave  to  the  manufacturers  of  brass  band  instruments  the 
protection  sought  by  them  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
successfid  coutwuance  of  this  industry  in  this  country. 

This  protective  tariff,  however,  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  passage 
of  the  ^^for-revenue-only"  bill,  and  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  which 
succeeded  in  not  only  almost  bankrupting  the  National  Govemment  of 
the  United  States  and  impairing  its  credit  abroad  but  also  succeeded 
in  closing  many  of  the  largest  and  best  industries  of  the  United  States, 
entailing  misery  and  suffering  throughout  the  land. 

The  industry  which  I  represent  has  not  been  an  exception.  It  was 
only  through  a  great  reduction  of  wages,  a  reduction  of  forces,  and  a 
reduction  of  time  that  we  succeeded  in  weathering  the  panic  foUowing 
the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

What  we  now  require  to  place  us  again  in  a  position  to  successfolly 
operate  our  plant  and  restore  to  our  mechanics  the  wages  due  America's 
skilled  workmen  is  a  protective  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  brass 
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band  instraments  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  nnflnished.  The  ground 
upon  which  we  are  warranted  in  asking  this  duty  is  the  difiference  in 
wages  paid  to  this  class  of  workmen  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

To  the  skilled  workmen  in  our  employ  we  had  paid,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  the  sum  of  $3.33  per  day,  for  this  same 
class  of  labor  abroad  from  90  cents  to  tl.l5  a  day  is  paid. 

In  the  construction  of  a  brass  band  instrument  it  is  the  labor  that 
enters  principally  into  its  cost,  about  90  per  cent  representing  labor, 
the  balance  material.  In  speaking  to  one  of  our  best  workman  a  short 
time  since  who  has  worked  in  many  of  the  factories  in  Europe,  he 
stated  that  the  very  best  wages  he  or  the  best  makers  of  instruments 
could  command  abroad  was  from  (5  to  $6  dollars  per  week.  To  these 
artisans  we  have  been  paying  $20  per  week. 

You  will  therefore  readily  see  that  in  asking  50  per  cent  duty  we  ask 
for  nothing  unreasonable,  only  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pay  our  work- 
men fair  wages  and  a  chance  to  at  least  compete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer for  a  portion  of  the  business  of  this  country. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  facts  to  you  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  committee,  trusting  that  they  will  meet  with  the  consider- 
ation due  them  by  a  committee  striving  to  reopen  and  revive  industries 
paralyzed  by  the  adoption  of  laws  savoring  of  free  trade  and  revenue- 
only  ideas. 

Bbua  G.  Keefeb, 
OenercU  Manager,  Henry  Diatin  Manufacturing  Oompa/njf. 

OCABUN^AS. 

(Paragraph  326^.) 
MiLLEBS  GOBNEBS,  ONTABIO  OOUNTY,  K  T., 

December  31, 1896. 
OomnTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  the  manufacturer  of  a  musical  instrument  made  of  clay  called 
the  ocarina.  I  was  the  lirst  to  introduce  it  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money. 

Under  the  McEjnley  tariff  it  was  fairly  ^remunerative,  but  under  the 
Wilson  reduction  of  tariff  I  was  compelled  to  discharge  all  my  hands, 
as  the  potters  of  Europe,  working  at  that  business,  receive  only  (3  or 
(4  per  week.  You  will  see  that  no  American  laborer  can  compete  with 
those  prices. 

I  therefore  ask  your  honorable  body  to  consider  my  case  in  readjust- 
ing, the  tariff.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  these  instruments  were 
introduced  as  decorated  earthenware,  but  under  the  Wilson  tariff  they 
were  imported  as  musical  instruments. 

SUBOLPH  TESOHNEB. 

PIAJKTO  ACTIONS. 

WESSELL,  NICKEL  &  GROSS,  OF  HEW  TOSK,  ASK  TO  HAVE  THEIB 
IHDUSTBT  SPECIALLT  EHUMEBATED. 

New  Tobk,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  to  your  notice  that  piano  actions  are  not  specified  in 
the  present  tariff.  It  is  certainly  a  manufacturing  industry  of  consid- 
erable imxK>rtance,  and  should  have  recognition  in  the  bill  you  are  now 
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preparing  to  avoid  possible  errors  in  the  customs.  Piano  actions  being 
made  of  metals,  woods,  felts,  cloths,  etc.,  might  be  passed  as  mnsical 
instruments;  metal,  chief  value,  45  per  cent,  or  manufactures  of  wood, 
35  per  cent  Therefore  we  respectfully  request  to  be  classified  in  your 
tariff  schedule  as  piano  actions,  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  less  than  45  per 
cent. 

WBSSELL,  KiOKEL  &  GB08& 


FEATHERS. 

(Paragraph  3286,  and  tree  list,  paragraph  477.) 

SAMUEL  WILLS  &  CO.,  OF  CnrCIHHATI,  OHIO,  SUBMIT  SUGOESnOMS 
AS  TO  KATES  AVD  CLASSIFICATIOH. 

OiNOiNNATi,  Ohio,  January  ii,  189?. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  write  you  this  letter  regarding  a  change  in  the  tariff 
on  feathers,  which  we  believe  would  be  beneficial  to  the  home  products. 

There  ar<)  large  quantities  of  feathers  and  downs  for  bedding  pur- 
poses imported,  most  of  which  come  in  free  of  duty.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  feathers  are  -collected  in  Ohina,  taken  to  Germany, 
partially  cleaned  and  all  the  down  taken  out  of  the  feathers,  and  the 
product  sold  as  feathers  or  down.  The  feathers  are  of  a  very  low  class 
indeed.  Many  feathers  are  imported  from  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
they  are  all  of  very  low  grades.  Just  why  this  poor  trash  should  be 
allowed  to  come  into  the  country  and  compete  with  the  American  prod- 
uct, is  what  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  us.  There  is  quite  a  large 
business  done  in  feathers  and  downs,  and  the  home  product  is  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  this  foreign  trash. 

While  we  believe  that  feathers  of  a  certain  grade,  so-called  <^ dressed" 
feathers,  are  dutiable,  we  are  under  the  impression  that  very  few  come 
in  in  other  than  the  "crude''  state,  even  though  they  may  have  been 
partially  "dressed''  or  cleaned. 

We  are  not  experts  in  the  making  of  tariff  rates,  but  our  views  are 
as  follows :  A  great  many  of  the  feathers  imported  into  this  country 
are  colored  duck  feathers,  either  sent  direct  from  China  or  via  German 
ports.  If  coming  from  China,  they  are  very  dirty ;  if  from  Qerman  ports, 
they  have  been  partially  cleaned  and  all  the  down  extracted  from  them. 
These  feathers  range  in  price  from  15  to  25  cents  'per  pound,  as  to 
quality.  Our  domestic  colored  duck  feathers,  far  superior  to  the  foreign 
duck,  are  worth  25  cents.  They  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  dock. 
We  think  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound 
on  the  imported  duck  feathers.  There  are  also  large  quantities  of 
so-called  white  goose  feathers  imported  from  abroad,  of  a  very  low 
grade,  from  which  the  down  has  all  been  extracted.  Prices  on  the 
white  goose,  imported,  range  from  20  to  35  cents  per  pound.  Our 
domestic  white  goose  feathers,  far  superior  to  the  imported,  are  now 
worth  35  cents  per  pound.  In  our  experience  of  thirty  years  in  the 
feather  business,  we  have  never  known  domestic  feathers  so  low  ija  price 
as  they  are  at  present.  We  believe  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  of 
10  to  15  cents  per  pound  on  imported  goose  feathers.  Large  quantities 
of  so-called  gray  down  are  imported  into  this  country  at  prices  rangn^ng 
from  30  to  50  cents  a  pound.  They  are  largely  adulterated  with  chicken 
down  of  little  value.  Also  considerable  quantities  of  white  goose  down 
are  imported,  ranging  in  price  fmm  60  cents  to  $1.    We  believe  there 
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should  be  a  specific  duty  on  these  goods  of  at  least  20  cents  on  the 
gray  downs  and  30  cenU  on  the  goose  downs. 

We  believe  that  a  duty  on  feathers  will  enhance  the  value  of  domestic 
feathers  to  the  farmer  and  that  the  farmer  will  get  the  benefit. 

Sam'l  Wells  &  Co. 

AMEBICAH  MAHUEACTUBEBS  UNDEBSOLD. 

New  York,  December  30y  1896. 

COMmTTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  Sched- 
ule N,  paragraph  328;  also  to  free  list,  paragraph  477,  <<  feathers  and 
down  for  beds,"  which  compels  us  and  other  manufacturers  of  feathers 
and  down  for  beds  to  compete  with  Asiatic  and  European  labor. 

We  import  most  of  our  feathers  from  China  in  the  raw  state,  from 
which  we  extract  the  down  and  dress  the  feathers  for  the  trade,  the 
same  as  Europeans,  but  with  their  cheap  labor,  as  well  as  in  China, 
they  can  dress  and  extract  the  down  much  cheaper  than  we  canj  there- 
fore they  come  and  undersell  us  in  our  own  market,  whereas  if  we  had 
a  small  protective  duty  of,  say,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  we  could  be 
better  able  to  compete  with  them  and  hold  them  back,  and  give  our 
American  labor  the  benefit  of  same. 

International  Feather  and  Down  Company, 
0.  Du  Brul,  Treasurer.     , 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 

(Paragraph  328.) 
8IATEMEHT  OE  ME.  J.  A.  COLLET,  OF  NEW  TOEK  CITT. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 

Mr.  Collet  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
here  are  some  artificial  flowers  [exhibiting  sample  of  artificial  flowers]. 
There  are  260  and  upward  of  manufacturers  who  were  engaged  in  this 
industry.  The  wages  which  are  taken  away  from  American  labor  in 
this  industry  by  reason  of  inadequate  protection  amount  to  $2,000,000 
per  year.  This  industry  has  never  been  presented  to  Congress  because 
when  I  came  to  this  country,  twenty-six  years  ago,  those  engaged  in 
this  business  found  ample  protection  in  the  slow  means  of  transporta- 
tion which  then  existed.  That  was  all  the  protection  they  wanted  then. 
Now  our  case  is  diflFerent  from  many  you  have  heard  or  perhaps  will 
hear.  Our  raw  materials  during  the  McKinley  law  bore  a  duty  of  50 
and  60  per  cent.  Under  the  present  tariff  bill  the  raw  materials  have 
averaged  a  duty  of  42J  per  cent.  The  goods  here  [exhibiting]  are 
ini ported  upon  a  basis  of  36  per  cent. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER,  What  are  your  raw  materials  t 

Mr.  Collet.  Silk,  satins,  velvet,  plushes,  very  flue  muslin,  etc.  Even 
these  raw  materials  f exhibiting  samples]  are  French  makes.  They  con- 
trol the  making  of  these  goods.  These  goods  have  been  made  in  cer- 
tain families  for  generations  and  we  can  not  touch  them.  Every  flower 
manufacturer  that  produces  a  leaf  has  to  buy  these  goods.  We  can 
not  import  these  goods  at  the  schedule  rate  of  40  or  50  per  cent  because 
they  are  colored  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  trouble,  then,  is  getting  your  raw  materials! 
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Mr.  OoLLET.  Yes.  Our  raw  material  has  to  pay  a  daty  of  12J  per 
cent  more  than  our  flowers  are  allowed.  Here  is  a  sample  of  nainsook 
which  costs  90  cents  a  yard  in  New  York.  It  is  used  for  making  flowers. 
Here  is  an  article  made  from  it.  Here  is  the  imported  article  and  here 
is  my  imitation  [exhibiting  samples!. 

I  have  been  long  in  business.  Otner  manufacturers  have  been  driTen 
out  of  the  business  because,  even  making  a  fine  grade  of  goods,  they 
have  been  importing  more  and  more,  and  we  can  not  touch  this  cheap 
class  of  stuff,  and  many  have  been  driven  out  of  the  basiness.  To- 
day we  have  not  a  flower  maker  that  knows  her  profession  that  did  not 
get  more  in  1874  or  1876.    It  is  entirely  a  luxury. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  desire  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  1890t 

Mr.  Collet.  We  want  it  Our  raw  material  will  be  50  and  60  also, 
and  the  labor  in  making  the  article  is  at  least  60  per  cent.  There  are 
&ctories  enough  in  the  United  States  to-day  to  supply  all  the  oonsnmp- 
tion  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Do  you  import  all  your  raw  material! 

Mr.  OOLLET.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it  There  is  nothing  that  allows 
undervaluation  any  more  than  this.  Here  is  an  article  [exhibiting]  I 
am  now  manufacturing  that  can  be  retailed  for  15  cents.  There  is  no 
telling  whether  it  is  worth  15  or  12  cents  unless  a  person  is  expert  in 
the  matter.  The  Government  has  just  recovered  $15,000  firom  one  con- 
cern by  reason  of  undervaluation. 

The  Ghajeman.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  firame  a  specific  duty 
covering  thist 

Mr.  GoLLET.  Allow  me  to  mention  this  point,  because  I  want  to  brin^ 
that  up  in  reference  to  a  specific  duty.  The  specific  duty  means  this: 
It  will  amount  to  about  150  per  cent  on  some  goods  and  not  above  25 
or  40  per  cent  on  the  finest  goods.  These  fine  goods  we  are  willing  to 
let  come  in,  because  they  are  specialties.  They  are  works  of  art  AH 
other  classes  of  goods  we  can  make.  We  want  this  fine  class  of  goods 
to  come  in. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  see  that  the  importations  were  but  $200,000  more 
in  1896  than  in  1893,  and  yet  the  revenue  fell  ofi'  $170,000. 

Mr.  Collet.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  Mr.  Ghairman, 
that  while  the  imports  have  been  increased,  that  the  goods  became  so 
cheap 

Mr.  Tawnet.  Since  1894,  due  to  the  reduction  of  wages  of  those 
employed  in  making  them. 

Mr.  GoLLET.  Yes,  sir:  considerably. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  is  the  other  element  of  cheapnessf 

Mr.  GoLLET.  Ghinese  labor  on  the  other  side.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
compete  with  that  poorly  paid  labor.  We  have  decreased  our  labor  50 
per  cent  in  the  last  few  years.  Our  employees  are  not  making  over  $5 
a  week  and  not  working  over  three  months  a  year.  We  had  five  years 
ago  380  employees.    This  year  I  think  we  are  working  about  50  or  60. 

BTATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  J.  A  COLLET,  PBESIDEHT  OF  THE 
ABTmCIAL  FLOWEB  MAHTTFAGTUBEBS'  ABSOCIATIOV. 

New  Toez,  N.  T.,  January  lly  1897. 

GOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AJXD  MEANS: 

The  artificial  flower  manufacturers  of  America  urgently  caU  your 
attention  to  correct  the  discrimination  which  has  heretofore  existed 
against  American  manufacturers.    The  present  tariff  charges  on  imports 
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of  finished  flowers,  35  per  cent,  and  on  materials  for  making  same,  an 
average  of  42^  per  cent;  discrimination  12^  per  cent.  The  tariff  law  of 
1889  on  artificial  flowers  was  50  x>er  cent,  raw  materials  50,  and  60  per 
cent  on  some  particular  materials,  viz,  silk  fabrics,  thereby  also  dis- 
criminating. While  the  above-described  discrimination  refers  only  to 
what  is  known  to  flower  manufacturers  as  their  raw  material,  it  is 
important  to  state  that  the  discrimination  against  the  cost  of  labor  is 
considerably  larger.  The  average  pay  in  America  to  flower  makers 
is  fnlly  double  what  it  is  in  France  and  nearly  twice  what  it  is  in  either 
Germany  or  England. 

We  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  $18  per  pound  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  because  artificial  flowers  are  articles  which  greatly  facilitate 
nnderviJuations  which  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  which  we  have 
reasons  to  believe  will  continue  to  occur. 

The  imports,  taken  from  statistics,  have  increased  nearly  50  per  cent 
in  1895  compared  with  1894—1894,  $1,604,327;  in  1895,  $2,397,7899  in 
foreign  values. 

.    STATEMENT  OF  FAOTS. 

(1)  Imports  have  increased  on  account  of  discrimination  and  under- 
Tiduation. 

(2)  Twenty  thousand  wage  earners  are  dependent  upon  this  industry. 

(3)  There  are  over  250  manufacturers  awaiting  the  action  of  your 
committee,  all  of  which  are  not  putting  out  more  than  33  per  cent  of 
their  present  facilities. 

(4^  It  is  an  impossibility  for  flower  manufacturers  to  form  either 
com  Dination  or  trust. 

(5)  Child  labor  is  considerably  utilized  in  Europe,  which  is  a  para- 
mount cause  for  cheap  flowers  being  imported  into  this  country. 

(6]  Artificial  flowers  are  articles  of  luxury  and  strictly  hand-made 
goods. 

(7)  Every  female  firom  the  age  of  14  upward  does  not  spend  more 
than  50  cents  each  year  for  artificial  flowers. 

(8)  Flowers,  fruits,  grains,  etc.,  represent  wholly  80  per  ^nt  of  the 
imports  of  paragraph  328  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

(9)  Cost  of  flowers  is,  labor  60  per  cent,  materials,  etc.,  40  per  cent. 

(10)  Materials  for  making  flowers  are  silks,  satins,  plushes,  velvets^ 
velveteens,  and  muslin  of  very  fine  grades,  also  numerous  other  mate- 
rials, all  of  which  are  specially  made  for  flower  manufacturers. 

(11)  About  30  importers  now  control  this  business  instead  of  250,  and 
in  the  near  fiiture  more  manufacturers  should  divide  this  business  and 
give  an  immense  quantity  of  labor  to  American  wage  earners. 

(12)  A  specific  duty  should  prevail  so  as  to  avoid  undervaluations 
and  prevent  the  importation  of  pauper-made  flowers,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  income  of  the  Treasury  from  this  article  to  remain  about 
the  same  as  at  present  by  the  imports  of  very  fine  flowers  of  several 
foreign  specialties,  inclusive  of  the  anticipated  increase  of  imports  of 
flower  makers'  materials. 

(13)  Artificial  flowers,  whole  or  parts,  fruits,  grains,  peps,  etc.,  com- 
posed of  material  whatsoever,  suitable  for  millinery,  confectioners,  and 
decorations  of  all  descriptions,  should  be  a  separate  paragraph  and  be 
separated  from  feathers,  because  of  the  great  differences  in  their  respec- 
tive natures  and  so  named  raw  materials;  besides,  flowers  and  feathers 
are  manufactured  by  separate  makers  and  constructed  by  entirely  dif- 
ferent processes,  and  have  no  relations  whatsoever  in  their  shape  or 
form,  nor  any  comparisons  in  the  raw. 
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(14)  Artificial  flowers  imported  in  whole  or  parts  attached  to  any 
article  whatever  should  pay  its  rate  of  duty  separately  from  the  article 
thereto  attached,  except  when  imported  on  pattern  bonnets  of  value 
not  less  than  $15  each,  foreign  cost 

(15)  This  indnstry  having  never  been  presented  to  Gongresa  before, 
therefore,  will  necessitate  the  careful  representation  of  the  nature  of 
the  goods  above  referred  to. 

J.  A.  OOLLET,  PtesidefU. 

BITBBEB  TUBIHO. 

New  York,  K  T.,  January  11^  1897. 
OoMMiTTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means: 

The  rubber  tubing  of  all  sizes,  used  by  artificial-flower  makers,  toys, 
medical,  and  other  industries,  we  make.  This  rubber  pays  now  25  per 
cent  duty  ad  valorem.  The  rubber  substitute  which  goes  to  make  up 
this  article  is  also  25  per  cent  The  composition  of  this  article  is: 
Rubber  substitute,  25  per  cent ;  pure  rubber  gum,  25  per  cent  We  ask 
for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  this  article,  and  we  ask  for  rubber 
substitute  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list 

The  above  rate  should  be  alike  on  colored  and  uncolored  rubber. 

MiLLOT  BbOTHEBS. 


JEWELRY. 

(Paragraph  S86.) 

BTATEHEHT  OF  HOH.  B.  A.  KOBSE,  A  EEPBEBEHTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OP  KA8SACHUSETT& 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.MoBSX  said:  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  are  several  gentlemen  here  representing  the  great  jewelry  indus- 
try of  Massachusetts,  and  I  trust  that  the  committee  wiU  hear  them 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  prefer,  in  lieu  of  the  time  I  might  be  allowed^  to 
yield  to  those  gentlemen. 

I  would  say,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  there  are  two  towns  in  my 
district,  Attleboro  and  North  Attleboro,  containing  15,000  people,  and 
the  only  business  of  those  two  towns  is  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing jewelry.  There  is  estimated  to  be  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry  in  the  towns  of  Attleboro,  North  Attleboro,  and  Mansfield — an 
adjoining  town— $17,000,000.  The  present  duty  is  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  goods  it  can  not  be  changed  to  a  specific 
duty;  and  the  present  duty  is  too  low.  We  ask  an  increase,  and  if  my 
friend  Mr.  McMillin  was  here  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  impor- 
tations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896.  If  he  will  look  at  the 
importations  for  that  year,  he  will  see  that  notwithstanding  the  depres- 
sion in  business  the  enormous  quantity  of  $228,737.91  worth  of  jewelry 
was  imported  from  abroad  into  this  country.  These  manufacturers  are 
suffering  greatly  from  this  foreign  competition,  and  the  business  is 
paralyzed  and  these  factories  are  closed,  or,  if  not  closed,  they  are  run- 
ning on  part  time,  and  the  workmen  are  out  of  employment  in  conse- 
quence.   This  has  resulted  from  the  lower  duty  placed  upon  jewelry. 
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I  irant  to  say,  or  emphasize  the  fact,  that  jewelry  is  given  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  and  it  can  not  be  changed  to  specific  duty.  Under  the 
IVIcKinley  bill  the  duty  was  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  seemed  to 
l>e  adequate  at  that  time  before  the  tide  set  in,  but  now  the  tide  having 
set  in,  my  constituents  have  found  it  is  not  suilicient  and  that  it  should 
"be  largely  increased. 

I  also  desire  to  call  attention  of  the  committee  to  another  fact,  namely, 
tliat  these  manufacturers  are  suffering  greatly  from  the  present  classifi- 
cation of  jewelry,  it  being  admitted  largely  under  other  classifications, 
so  they  are  largely  defrauded.  I  will  ask  the  gentlemen  following  me 
to  describe  that.  No  matter  what  the  duty  might  be,  even  if  it  were 
put  at  200  per  cent,  if  it  attempted  no  other  classifications  it  would  not 
help  this  matter  much. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can  not  a  large  part  of  this  jewelry  be  brought  in 
under  specific  duties  t 

Mr.  MoBSE.  I  think  not.  It  is  so  varied^uft*  buttons,  sleeve  but- 
tons, hat  pins,  breast  pins,  etc.  It  is  not  feasible  to  bring  it  under 
specific  duty.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  to  hear  one  or 
two  of  these  gentlemen,  or  at  least  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Thresher. 

STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  H.  0.  THEE8HES,  OP  PBOVIDEHCE,  &.  L 

Monday,  January  llj  1897. 

Mr.  Thbesheb  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  behalf  of  the  manufacturing  jewelers  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  and  the 
Attleboros,  I  was  sent  here  to  make  plain  to  you  the  present  condition 
of  our  business. 

This  business  has  never  been  before  this  committee  or  any  similar 
committee.  Therefore  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  it  and  what  it  means  to  our  section  of  the  country.  In 
the  Attleboros  there  are  16,000  people,  and  this  is  the  only  industry  of 
those  towns.  Consequently,  if  this  business  is  dull  or  depressed,  the 
people  are  entirely  out  of  work  and  have  no  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. In  Providence,  E.  I.,  one  person  in  every  ten  is  dependent  upon 
this  business,  and  we  have  350  manufacturers  in  the  business.  In 
Providence  and  the  Attleboros  and  a  few  neighboring  towns  practi- 
cally the  whole  jewelry  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country  is  made. 
There  is  a  manufacturing  center  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  outside  of  that 
place  everything  in  the  jewelry  line  is  made  in  our  towns.  It  is  there- 
fore of  vital  importance  that  we  keep  our  help  and  live  under  conditions 
so  we  can  keep  them  employed.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  new 
classificatien,  so  that  jewelry  may  be  imported  as  jewelry,  never  mind 
what  the  rate  may  be;  and  also  that  you  give  us  an  increased  rate  of 
duty. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  we  circulated  a  petition  in  two  and  one- 
half  days,  obtained'  201  signatures  of  importing  jewelers,  and  3,443 
names  of  jewelry  workers.  If  we  had  had  two  and  one-half  days  more, 
we  <'.ould  have  got  every  manufacturing  jeweler  in  Providence  and  the 
Attleboros,  and  every  wage  earner  engaged  with  us  in  that  industry,  to 
sign  this  petition.  We  had  to  stop  circulating  it  because  the  time  was 
short,  and  we  felt  we  had  to  be  here  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

I  would  first  call  your  attention  to  the  classification  throughout  the 
country  as  jewelry. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Of  what  are  they  made! 

Mr.  Thbesheb.  The  base  metal  t 
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Mr.  MoMiLLnr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thbeshbb.  Qerman  silver  or  brass. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  rate  do  you  askt 

Mr.  Thbesheb.  If  we  had  75  or  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  would 
hardly  protect  us.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  oar  labor,  liying 
as  our  folks  do.  Our  ^Is  earn  on  an  average  firom  $5  to  99  a  week, 
according  to  how  smart  they  are  at  their  particular  line,  and  the 
labor  that  they  have  to  compete  with  is  labor  that  wears  calico  dresses, 
and  if  they  go  oat  of  doors  a  shawl  mast  act  as  a  bonnet  and  a 
cloak.  So  yon  see  our  girls  can  not  compete  with  that  labor.  If 
you  give  as  a  rate  adequate  to  properly  protect,  if  it  is  ad  valorem, 
it  must  appear  to  yoa,  gentlemen,  as  being  high.  A  great  deal  of  the 
goods  made  by  our  people  come  in  under  the  metal  classification,  under 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  next  article,  the  identically  same 
thing,  comes  in  as  jeweky  and  pays  a  35  per  cent  duty.  What  we  ask 
is  to  give  us  a  classification  that  will  bring  everything  in  the  jewelry 
line  into  this  country  as  jewelry,  n^aking  it  pay  a  uniform  rate.  In 
support  of  this  plea  for  a  new  classification  if  you  would  look  at  them, 
I  could  show  you  a  line  of  goods  made  by  a  Mr.  Kent  who  has  a  mann- 
fEK^turing  jewelry  establishment  and  has  his  line  here  as  he  makes  it 
and  seUs  it  direct  to  the  retail  trade,  and  you  can  see  that  the  goods 
are  classified  under  Schedule  G,  which  provides  that  pins  with  solid  or 
glass  head,  hair  pins,  safety  pins,  and  hat,  bonnet^  shawl  and  belt  pins, 
not  commercially  known  as  jewelry,  shall  come  in  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  We  would  like  to  show  tiiat  this  is  jewelry.  It  is  made  by 
our  manufacturing  jewelers,  made  by  the  jewelers  at  the  Attleboros 
in  jewelry  shops,  sold  by  tnem  to  the  wholesale  jewelry  trade,  and 
known  as  jewelry. 

Shall  we  give  our  people  here  labor,  or  shall  we  let  tius  kind  of  goods 
be  made  abroad  and  brought  in  heret  Here  is  the  line  of  goods  as  this 
gentleman  shows  them  to  the  trade  [exhibiting  jewelry].  He  is  offer- 
ing these  goods  to  the  trade,  to  the  wholesale  jewelers,  and  these  gooiB 
have  been  coming  in  and  are  coming  in  under  Schedule  G  and  paying 
only  25  per  cent  duty — these  hat  pins,  brooch  pins,  dress  buttons  in 
varied  forms,  and  stick  pins.  They  are  all  coming  in  under  only  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  here  some  stick  pins.  They  are  under  that  dassificatioo 
imported  as  stick  p'ms.    [Exhibiting  samples.1 

Mr.  DoLLFTEB.  Paragraph  170  of  the  metal  schedule. 

Mr.  Thbesheb.  £  don't  know  the  number. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes :  paragraph  170. 

Mr.  Thbesheb.  In  these  two  or  three  trays  is  to  be  found  everything 
under  that  classification.  Please  bear  in  mind  for  a  moment  that  this 
is  the  line  of  only  one  manufacturer.  I  could  bring  you  forty-odd 
manufacturers  with  the  same  or  similar  lines. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Have  you  suggested  a  classification  that  would  cor- 
rect the  evil  of  which  you  speak  f 

Mr.  Thbesheb.  We  have,  and  we  will  leave  the  classification  which 
we  hope  will  remedy  the  evil.  What  we  ask  is  that  jewel]^  shall  come 
in  as  jewelry,  and  not  as  hat  ornaments  or  millinery  ornaments  or 
dress  buttons. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  rate  of  duty  would  jewelry  bear  under  yoor 
suggestion  t 

Mr.  Thbesheb.  I  think  if  we  had  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  wonldof 
course  help  us.    It  would  not  be  prohibitory  by  any  means.    If  you 
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want  to  make  a  prohibitory  duty,  yon  would  have  to  give  us  100  to 
125  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  take  that  article.  It  is  hard  enameled, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  it.  If  you  leave  it  plain,  it  is  one 
thing,  and  if  you  color  it  with  gold  or  silver  it  changes  the  value  so 
that  yon  will  see  you  could  not  well  make  a  specific  duty.  Here  is 
everything  in  this  one  line  that  com^s  under  that  metal  schedule.  You 
can  see  that  this  is  jewelry.    We  simply  ask  justice  at  your  hands. 

Mr.  PATTiB.  Suppose  in  paragraph  170  we  should  designate  pins  with 
solid  heads  and  put  a  duty  on  those,  and  then  put  all  other  classes  of 
pins  under  jewel^;  would  that  meet  your  idea — that  is,  put  pins  with 
solid  heads  at  so  much  and  all  other  pins  as  jewelry  at  so  muchf 

Mr.  Thbeskeb.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Payne,  if  we  had  a  classification 
the  same  as  we  have  outlined  here  it  would  fully  meet  the  case.  If  we 
had  a  classification  like  that,  and  have  the  appraisers  understand  that 
jewelry  is  jewelry  and  not  hat  ornaments  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I 
think  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  the  classification,  and  you  would 
relieve  us  of  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  loss  of  trade.  If  we 
could,  we  would  like  to  have  our  jewelry  business  combined  so  it  could 
come  under  the  one  schedule. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  suggestions  are  embraced  in  your  paper  t 

Mr.  Thbbsheb.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  see  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  us  that  we  have  jewelry  classified  as  jewelry,  and  that  one  factory 
should  not  be  protected  at  the  rate  of  35  -per  cent  ad  valorem  and  its 
neighbor  protected  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent.  It  seems  so  simple  an 
act  of  justice  toward  us  that  we  feel  that  you  can  not  fail  to  grant  us 
what  we  ask. 

Mr.  Patnb.  We  should  have  to  change  paragraph  170. 

Mr.  Thbbsheb.  Yes,  sir. 

'  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  point.  I  will  only  take 
about  a  minute  to  do  it.  We  have  manufacturers  who  make  rolled- 
plate  seamless  wire.  We  have  three  concerns  of  this  kind  in  Provi- 
dence, and  $600,000  invested.  They  send  that  wire  to  Eurox)e  and  it 
is  made  into  rope  chain  at  13  cents  per  foot,  while  our  people  can  not 
make  more  than  3  feet  per  day.  Oirls,  and  by  girls  I  mean  women  from 
20  to  40  years  old,  do  this  work.  That  is  the  best  they  can  do,  if  they 
are  very  smart.  That  chain  is  made  in  Germany  at  13  cents  per  foot. 
Five  concerns  in  the  Attleboros  in  the  last  six  months  have  used  112,500 
feet  of  that  chain,  an  equivalent  in  our  towns  of  $45,000  alone  for  labor. 
That  would  be  equivalent  to  keeping  125  girls  steadily  at  work  for  one 
year.  That  is  what  the  five  concerns  have  done  in  the  Attleboros  in 
the  past  six  months.  We  consider  that  the  manufacturers  in  Attleboro 
have  imported  in  the  last  twelve  months  $500,000  worth  of  this  one 
style  of  chain.  That  is  just  one  style  of  chain.  They  take  this  wire  and 
send  it  over  there  and  it  is  made  into  a  variety  of  chains  and  it  comes 
back  in  the  same  ratio.  These  manufacturers  make  this  wire  today, 
but  how  long  will  it  be  before  that  wire  is  made  abroad  and  our  invest- 
ment of  $600,000  be  worth  nothing  f  But  a  little  while.  I  am  told 
already  a  plant  is  being  started  there,  the  finest  in  the  world,  to  make 
this  seamless  wire  chain,  and  we  ask  protection  at  your  hands  that  we 
may  not  lose  this  industry. 

Another  thing,  and  that  is  jewelers'  findings.  Many  of  these  will 
appear  to  you  as  not  being  jewelry.  They  are  the  basis  of  a  great  many 
things  we  make.  We  are  at  a  great  disaidvantage  in  using  these  find- 
ings on  account  of  the  great  difference  of  labor  between  our  people  and 
the  labor  in  France  and  Germany.    The  labor  in  those  countries  is  from 
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one-foarth  to  one-half  what  it  is  here.  It  is  never  over  one-half  what 
we  pay,  and  we  can  not  possibly  compete  with  them  nnless  we  have  some 
protection. 

This  industry  has  been  established  in  the  towns  I  have  mentioned 
and  has  been  the  life  of  those  communities  for  generations.  As  I  have 
said,  practically  all  the  jewelry  in  this  country  is  made  in  that  locality 
and  it  seems  to  us  an  act  of  justice,  and  we  ought  to  have  proteetioiL 
There  can  not  be  a  better  method  of  raising  the  labor  of  this  country 
than  to  protect  us. 

I  have  shown  you  that  five  stores  in  the  Attleboros — and  there  are 
other  stores — but  just  these  five  stores  would  give  employment  to  125 
^irls  for.  a  year  on  the  one  item  that  I  have  mentioned  if  protection  is 
given  them  against  cheap  foreign  labor.  That  will  show  yoa  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business  and  show  you  what  revenue  could  be  obtain^ 
in  this  way.    I  will  file  this  additional  statement. 

WheresB  we  belieTe,  after  careful  examination  into  the  matter  and  from  our 
experience,  that  the  existing  dasBification  of  jewelry  is  faulty  and  the  rate  of  dntr 
mnch  too  low  to  protect  the  wage  earners;  we  petition  yonr  honorable  body  that  tiie 
following  changes  in  classification  and  rate  be  made  by  yon  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  present  duties  are  wholly  inadequate  to  protect  either  our  labor  or  our 
products.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  MoKinley  rate  was  protectire, 
out  to-day  the  foreign  manufacturers,  having  got  a  foothold  through  the  low  duties 
of  the  Wilson  bill,  are  intrenched  in  this  market  so  strongly  that  tne  restoration  of 
the  McKinley  rate  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  us. 

They  are  started  in  a  direction  which,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  their 
attention  had  never  been  turned. 

They  hare  begun  the  manufacture  of  rolled  plate  goods,  a  branch  of  the  jewelry 
business  invented  and  perfected  in  this  country,  and  with  the  cheap  European  labor 
at  their  command  are  making  ready  to  drive  us  out  of  our  home  markets,  as  they 
have  already  done  in  the  South  American,  Mexican,  and  other  foreign  markets. 

The  importers  have  bought  our  samples  and  copied  our  goods,  having  them  made 
in  Europe  at  prices  so  low  that  we  can  not  compete. 

Formerly  the  large  exporting  houses  purchased  large  quantities  of  domestie  jswelrr 
for  export.  To-dav  they  own  and  run  factories  in  Germany  and  Franca,  and  with 
their  underpaid  labor  tney  can  sell  us  our  own  designs  in  our  home  market  at  50 
per  cent  and  duty  paid  less  than  we  can  turn  out  the  goods. 

To-day  there  is  in  Europe  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  world  for  the  roanufactun 
of  rolled,  plated,  and  seamless  gold-filled  wire,  and  under  existing  rates,  as  shown  by 
the  figures  accompanying  this  statement,  they  can  flood  our  markets  with  ohain  of 
every  description  and  g[rade. 

To-day  a  flood  of  foreign  novelties,  really  jewelry,  and  made  by  our  manufacturers 
for  such,  is  pouring  in  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  fancy  metal  dress  buttons,  hat  pins, 
stick  pins,  etc.,  many  of  them  entering  under  that  clause  in  Schedule  C  nuder  the 
head  of  '<  nickel,"  which  provides  that  ''pins,  metallic,  with  solid  or  glass  heads,  hair- 
pins, safety  pins,  and  hat,  bonnet,  shawl,  and  belt  pins,  not  commercially  known  sa 
jewelry,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Although  some  kinds  of  these  articles  are  not  commercially  known  as  jewelry,  they 
are  really  a  part  of  i  he  jewelry  business,  all  of  the  articles  being  made  in  this  conn- 
try  and  styled  and  sold  as  jewelry  by  the  manufacturers  thereof,  and  entitled  to 
protection  even  more  than  the  higher  grades,  as  the  proportion  of  labor  to  material 
IS  ver^  much  greater  in  the  cheap  goods  than  in  the  more  expensive. 

To  illustrate  the  difi'erence  in  labor  cost  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  samples  and 
bills  submitted,  and  to  assure  you  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  our  factories  are 
not  too  high  we  submit  the  average  rate,  which  is  about  $9  per  week. 

We  have,  after  careful  study,  arrived  at  a  classification  which  we  herewith  sub- 
mit, and  which  we  earnestly  ask  you  to  adopt  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

All  articles  commonly  called  jewelry,  made  of  ^old^  silver,  platinum,  or  rolled  plats 
in  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  and  seamless  wire  m  either  or  each  of  these  metius  or 
imitations  thereof;  brass,  (German  silver,  oreide,  white  metal,  aluminium,  nickel,  or  any 
other  base  metal  or  imitation  thereof,  either  in  a  natural  finish  or  electroplated  with 
either  gold,  silver,  or  nickel,  including  chains,  chain  trimmings,  bars,  swivels,  hooks, 
charms,  lockets,  pendants,  seals,  watch-case  trimmings,  finger  rings  set  with  stones 
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or  nDset;  also,  goods  known  aa  jewelers*  findings,  settings,  stampings,  and  all  orna- 
mental trimmhiga  in  plain  or  figured  stock ;  sleeve  battens,  coff  buttons,  studs,  collar 
buttons,  dress  buttons  made  ofmetal,  either  enameled,  set  with  stones  or  imitation 
stones,  or  plain;  hat  pins,  safety  pins,  veil  pins,  bonnet  pins,  shawl  pins,  belt  pins, 
brooch  pins,  lace  pins,  stick  pins,  scarf  pins,  hairpins,  hair  ornaments,  ail  goods  known 
as  millinerv  ornaments  and  parts  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  together  with  all  articles 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  commonly  known  as  jewelry. 

We  therefore  petition  your  committee  to  change  the  present  classification  on 
jewelry  and  increase  the  duty  sufficient  to  protect  oar  labor  and  industry. 

8.  O.   BiGNBY, 

£.  B.  Bullock, 
H.  G.  Thresher, 

A.  A.  BUSHER, 
W.    K.    DUTEMPLBy 

£.  8.  HoRTON, 
G.  £.  Luther, 
H.  P.  Kent, 

Committee, 

In  sapport  of  our  petition  we  beg  leave  to  snbmit  the  signatures  of  67 
mannflEtctarers  from  the  Attleboros  and  134  from  Providence,  B.  I.,  and 
1,405  wage  earners  from  the  Attleboros  and  2,038  from  Providence,  B.  L 

(The  petition  is  filed  with  the  committee.) 
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(Paragraph  338.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  J.  O0MPEBS,.0F  NEW  TOBK,  BEPBESEVTIHO 
THE  DIAMOnS  WOBKEES  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 

Mr.  OoMPEBS  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  diamond  workers  of  the  United  States  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  urge  the  committee  to  do  all  they  possibly 
can  to  further  the  interest  of  this  industry  and  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  it. 

We  have  suffered  since  the  industry  has  been  established  in  the 
United  States  under  all  the  tariff  duties  that  have  been  imposed  relat- 
ing to  this  industry.  We  have  had  a  10  per  cent  duty,  we  have  had 
free  rough  and  10  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article;  we  have  had, 
which  we  have  now^  10  per  cent  on  the  rough  material  and  25  per  cent 
on  the  manufactured.  We  have  found  that  the  importers  are  about 
to,  or  already  have,  petitioned  Congress  to  bring  back  the  late  duty  of 
10  per  cent  and  the  rough  free.  I  have  here  a  petition  which  has  been 
adopted  unanimously,  or  almost  unanimously,  by  all  the  diamond 
workers  who  are  in  this  business  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  in  this  country  since  the  year  1877.  I  have  not 
been  employed  continuously.  I  have  been  employed,  I  might  say, 
several  months  a  year,  and  I  served  five  years  as  an  apprentice.  I 
learned  this  trade.  It  requires  a  skilled  mechanic  in  order  to  cut  and 
polish  the  diamonds. 

As  American  mechanics  we  are  sufiering  because  it  is  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers  that  they  can  not  keep  continually  at  work,  as  there  is 
so  much  smuggling. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  you  sufl'ering  from  low  duties  or  from  smuggling  f 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  We  are  suffering,  as  we  are  told,  because  they  can  not 
compete  with  the^smuggler;  because  there  is  a  duty  on  rough  and  the 
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duty  is  not  too  high  on  the  polished  and  the  mann£aetared,  bat  thiongb  , 
the  duty  being  on  the  rough  diamonds  the  smuggler  has  the  opportunity 
to  bring  in  his  goods,  and  thereby  the  manu&cturer  can  not  compete 
with  him. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  What  remedy  do  you  propose? 

Mr.  OoMPEBS.  We  propose  to  let  in  rough  free  and  16  per  cent  od 
the  manufeu^tured  artide. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Bough  diamonds  fireef 

Mr.  PAYinfi.  Do  you  think  the  15  per  cent  would  be  collected  and 
that  there  would  not  be  so  much  smuggling? 

Mr.  OoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir;  provided  rough  diamonds  are  free. 

Mr.  Steele.  Bough  diamonds  are  free  now. 

Mr.  OOMPEB&  They  are  on  the  dutiable  list.  Glazier  diamonds  are 
free. 

Mr..PAYifE.  Was  there  any  smuggling  of  diamonds  when  they  were 
at  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir;  there  was,  because  there  were  so  few  manu> 
factured  in  this  country  that  it  was  a  competition  between  the  smug- 
gler and  the  imx>orter. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  law  says  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
rough  or  cut,  including  glazier  and  engravers'  diamonds,  not  set,  shall 
come  in  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  law. 

Mr.  GoMPEBB.  I  desire  to  file  this  paper  as  a  part  of  my  statement 

PETITION. 

Having  learned  that  a  petition  would  be  handed  to  you  by  some 
diamond  importers  asking  that  the  present  rate  of  duly  on  diainonds 
should  be  changed  and  that  the  old  schedule,  namely,  nothing  on  rough 
diamonds  and  10  per  cent  on  manu&ctured  diamonds,  should  be  reintro- 
duced, we  asked  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  in  the  matter.  We  send 
this  petition  to  your  committee  in  the  name  and  by  the  authorization  of 
the  diamond  workers  of  the  United  States,  as  we  positively  know  and 
are  able  to  prove  that  the  business  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds 
can  not  be  carried  on  under  the  said  rate  of  nothing  on  rough  and  10 
per  cent  on  manufactured  diamonds. 

We  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of  our  interests,  of  the  interests  of  our 
wives  and  families,  by  recommending  a  tariff  that  shall  enable  as  to 
work,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  that  will  not  compel  us  to  leave  our 
native  land  and  seek  a  living  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  considered 
the  matter  as  deeply  as  our  humble  minds  have  the  power  to  do,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  ask  you  to  place  diamonds  on  a  schedule  that 
will  equally  benefit  the  workmen  and  the  manufacturers,  namely,  to  put 
rough  diamonds  on  the  free  list  and  to  lay  a  duty  of  15  -per  cent  on 
manufactured  diamonds. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  manufacturers  that  the  diamond  business  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  dealers  and  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  smugglers.  If  you  grant  us  the  tariff  we  are  asking 
for,  the  margin  for  the  smugglers  will  be  so  small  that  it  will  be  profit- 
less for  them  to  continue  as  such. 

Ooncerning  arguments  of  revenue,  we  will  endeavor  to  show  at  the 
hearing  that  under  the  tariff  we  are  asking  for  the  smugglers  can  not 
compete  with  the  manufacturers.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  we  humbly 
ask  yon  to  give  us  the  tariff  of  15  per  cent  on  manufactured  diamonds 
and  to  place  rough  diamonds  on  the  free  list. 
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Under  the  old  rate  of  duty,  namely,  rough  diamonds  free  and  10  per 
cent  on  manufactured  diamonds,  the  industry  of  cutting  and  polishing 
diamonds  would  be  entirely  driven  out  of  this  country.  By  olose  flg- 
uringy  and  considering  the  difference  of  labor  in  Europe  and  here,  it  is 
shown  that  there  would  not  be  a  margin  of  2  per  cent;  therefore,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  cut  and  polish  Samonds  in  this  country.  We 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment;  a  monopoly  among  the  imi)ort- 
ers  would  be  created  without  any  honest  competition;  and,  under  those 
conditions,  smuggling  could  and  would  be  done  to  greater  advantage 
and  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

As  to  all  other  arguments  not  embodied  in  this  petition,  our  commit- 
tee will  be  pleased  to  enter  into  discussion  before  you  personally,  and 
to  prove  that  our  ideas  and  aims  are  just  and  to  equal  advantage  for 
the  workingmen  and  the  manufi^cturers. 

We  therefore  implore  of  your  committee,  as  workingmen  and  your 
constituents,  to  weigh  the  question  well  in  your  minds.  Do  not  evict 
hundreds  of  families  from  these  shores  by  placing  the  diamond  business 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  leave  it  with  the  masses  and  give  American 
workmen  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  living.  Do  not  ruin,  but  further 
and  promote  a  flourishing  and  growing  industry  practicidly  young  in 
this  country.  Becommend  the  tariff  on  diamonds  as  suggested,  namely, 
nothing  on  rough  and  16  per  cent  on  manufactured  diamonds. 

SOHBDTTUB  OF  PBI0B8. 

In  substantiation  of  our  arguments  we  present  the  following  schedule, 
under  a  tariff  of  free  rough  diamonds  and  10  per  cent  on  manufacturea 
diamonds,  taking  for  example  10  carats  of  2  grainers,  or  one-half  oarat 
goods,  rough: 

Cm<  of  rough  diamondB, 

Cost  of  10  carats,  rough  diamonds,  at  $9  per  oarat $90.00 

Cost  of  catting  and  polishing  said  10  carats  at  $3.75  per  oarat 37. 50 

Total  cost  of  production 127.50 

Co9i  of  produeUon  im  Europe, 

0iild«ii. 

Cost  of  10  carats,  rough  diamonds,  22^  gulden  per  oarat 225.00 

Cost  of  cutting  and  polishing  said  10  carats  at  6  gulden  and  10  cents  per 
carat 01. 00 

Total  cost 286.00 

Equal  in  United  States  currency  to $114.40 

Amount  of  duty  for  importation  at  10  per  cent 11.44 

Total  cost  being 126.84 

Co9t  ofproduoHon  in  Amerioa, 

f[Oo«t  of  4-graliiers,  or  l-oarat  Koods,  rough.] 

Cost  of  10  carats  at  $12  per  carat $120.00 

Cost  of  cutting  and  polishing  said  10  carats  at  $2.67i  po'  carat 26. 75 

Total  cost  of  production I4i0.75 
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Cm<  ofproduoUam  in  Europe. 

CoBt  of  10  carats,  rongh  diamondB,  at  30  gulden  per  carat 300. 00 

Coat  of  catting  and  polish ing  said  10  carats  at  3  gulden  and  GO  cente  per 

carat 3d.  00 

Total 336.  (X* 

Eqnal  in  United  States  currency  to $134-40 

Amonnt  of  duty  for  importation  at  10  per  cent 13. 44 

Total  cost  by  importation 147.84 

Therefore,  to  place  the  daty  of  diamonds  as  we  ask,  namely,  roagb 

diamonds  free  and  manufactured  diamonds  at  15  per  cent,  would  give 

legitimate  manufacturers  and  workmen  a  field  for  honest  competitioiL 

This  petition  has  been  adopted  by  all  diamond  workers  unanimously, 

and  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee. 

J.  OoMPEBS,  PreaidevU. 
I.  Cohen, 

A.  Cooper,  Secretary. 
Jacques  VBaLB, 


8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  A  HUMBEB  OF  NEW  TOBK  DIAMOHS- 

.    CUTTDfO  FTELMS. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897. 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned,  the  most  important  firms  engaged  in  the  diamond- 
cutting  business  in  this  country,  respectfully  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  following  facts  and  statement  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1894  a  number  of  the  largest 
diamond  cutters  of  Europe,  attracted  by  the  protection  afforded  their 
business  under  that  act,  transferred  their  plants  to  this  country,  where 
they  have  practically  established  a  new  American  industry,  which  at 
the  present  time  gives  steady  employment  and  good  wages  to  nearly 
1,000  workmen,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

This  gratifying  result  has  been  reached  only  by  the  investment  of  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  combined  with  long  experience  and  skill  in 
the  business,  which,  we  respectftilly  urge,  deserves  recognition  and 
encouragement. 

For  this  reason  we  request  that  no  reduction  of  the  rates  provided 
under  the  present  law,  viz,  10  per  cent  on  uncut  and  25  per  cent  on  cut 
stones  be  made. 

Diamonds  are  essentially  luxuries,  and  following  the  general  system 
of  this  country's  tariff  laws,  should  be  more  highly  taxed  than  neces- 
sities. The  principal  argument  used  by  those  who  favor  low  rates  of 
duty  on  diamonds  seems  to  be  that  the  present  rate  results  in  a  large 
amount  of  smuggling,  which  would  be  unprofitable  were  only  a  low 
rate  charged. 

We  think  this  objection  is  imaginary  rather  than  real,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  stones  so  brought  in  is  much  overestimated.  There  are  a 
number  of  causes  to  account  for  the  small  quantity  passing  through 
the  custom  house,  as,  for  instance: 

(1)  In  July  and  August,  1894,  the  importations  were  exceptionally 
heavy  on  account  of  the  impending  higher  rates  of  the  law  of  1894. 

(2)  There  had  been  very  heavy  importations  in  1893,  in  expectation 
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of  good  bnBinesB  (which  did   not  materialize);  consequently  every 
dealer  and  merchant  was  overstocked. 

(3)  The  past  two  years  have  been  very  bad  for  general  business,  and 
particnlarly  bad  for  the  diamond  trade. 

(4)  The  trade  for  a  conple  of  years  has  been  in  suspense  on  account 
of  reports  that  the  old  rates  of  duty  would  be  restored. 

We  are  Informed  that  there  has  been  no  considerable  decrease  in 
amount  of  duties  collected  other  than  such  as  would  naturally  result 
from  general  business  depression. 

Another  consideration  is  that  half  of  the  diamonds  imported  are 
uncut  stones,  which  were  cut  here  and  went  upon  the  market  as  cut 
stones,  while  only  10  x>er  cent  duty  was  paid  on  them. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  dealers  in  cut  stones  who  prefer 
to  buy  their  goods  abroad,  and  they  of  course  strongly  advocate  a  low 
rate,  under  which,  with  cheaper  cost  of  cutting  by  workmen  paid  40  to 
70  per  cent  lower  than  ours,  they  can  buy  at  lower  prices  than  we  can 
afford  to  sell  for.  But  as  the  announced  purpose  of  the  coming  tariff' 
is  the  protection  of  American  industries  we  think  their  preferences 
should  not  influence  it. 

The  difference  in  rates  of  duty  under  the  present  law  between  rough 
and  cut  stones  (15  per  cent)  is  absolutely  required  to  maintain  our 
industry  and  pay  our  workmen  the  large  wages,  averaging  from  $22  to 
$27  p«r  week,  which  they  command  for  their  skilled  labor.  At  the  same 
time  it  enables  us  to  supply  the  market  with  cut  stones  at  prices  slightly 
in  advance  of  European  prices.  Under  previous  laws  when  the  differ- 
ence in  duty  was  only  10  per  cent  this  coald  not  be  done. 

Should  your  committee  determine  that  lower  rates  should  be  adopted 
we  respectfully  submit  the  two  following  provisions,  either  of  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  us,  and,  we  believe,  the  importers  and  the 
Treasury  Department  as  well: 


1)  Diamoncls  oncnt,  5  per  cent;  cnt,  bnt  not  set,  20  per  cent. 
'2)  Diamonds  nncat,  froe;  out,  but  not  Bet,  15  per  cent. 


The  first  would  insure  the  Government  a  revenue  from  importations 
of  the  rough  material,  while  the  second  would  in  certain  cases  enable 
the  cutter  to  export  goods  which  he  has  cut  here,  and  so  extend  the 
industry. 

EnwABD  VAN  Dam, 
A.  Fbaulseldeb, 
Attorney,  182  Broadway. 
Silver  Bros. 
Oomer  St.  Maris  and  Anderhill  avenues,  Broolclynj  HT.  Y. 

KEXOBIAL  OF  THE  NEW  TOBK  JEWELEB8'  BOAED  OF  TEADE. 

New  York,  December  8^  1896. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

At  a  special  meeting  held  this  day  of  the  New  York  Jewelers'  Board 
of  Trade,  an  association  with  a  membership  of  nearly  250,  com]X>sed  of 
about  all  the  diamond  cutters,  diamond  importers,  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  in  jewelry,  with  branches  in  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Provi- 
dence, the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  the  tariff  on  diamondB  in  the  Wilson  biU,  whereby  the  dnty  was  increased 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  on  cut  diamonds,  and  rongh  or  onont  diamonds  from  free  to  10 

Eer  cent  dnty,  has  tended  to  destroy  the  legitimate  importations  of  these  goods,  and 
as  serioosly  interrupted  the  diamond-cutting  industry  in  this  country,  and  serving 
only  to  stimulate  smuggling  and  limit  legitimate  importation,  putting  a  heretofore 
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prosperous  bnsiness  in  which  millions  of  ca})ital  ore  invested  and  honorable  merehftiiis 
engaged  into  the  bands  of  smugglers ;  a  serious  menace  and  detriment  to  the  buaineeSy 
besides  depriving  the  Government  of  a  considerable  revenue:  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  body  that  it  would  best  promote  our  interests  and  bo  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
Government  if  the  previons  rate  of  duty  of  10  percent  on  cut  diamonds  was  restored, 
and  rough  diamond  again  admitted  free  of  duty,  instead  of  the  rates  of  dut^  of  the 
present  tariff.  That  it  would  restore  i>rosperity  to  oar  business,  and  greatljincresse 
the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

BeBolvedf  That  we  therefore  petition  Congress  to  act  on  this  matter  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  save  a  legitimate  industry  from  being  entirely  monopolized  by 
smugglers. 

And  it  was  further  resolved  tbat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  our  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  our  two  Senators,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Leopold  Stbbn, 
Simon  Fbaneels, 
Chables  P,  Wood, 
A.  J.  G.  Hodbnpy£, 

Hx  officio  OonimUtee. 

■EMOBIAL  OF  HEW  TOBK  JEWELEBS'  ASSOOIATIOK 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Jewelers'  Association,  held 
December  31, 1896,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  diamonds  and  precious  stones  has  resulted  in 
a  serions  injury  to  the  business  of  the  legitimate  diamond  merchants,  importers^  and 
cutters,  thrown  the  larger  part  of  the  business  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones  into 
the  hands  of  smugglers,  and  has  materially  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  GoTemment; 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  bodv  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  honest  merchants  of  the  United  States,  the  previous  rate  of  duty  (10  per 
cent  on  cut  diamonds  and  precious  stones)  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  uncut 
precious  stones  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  as  heretofore. 

Resolved,  Tliat  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  10  per  cent  is  the  largest  rate  of 
duty  that  can  be  collected  on  precious  stones. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  petition  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatl vee  to 
act  promptly  in  this  matter. 

Resolvwl,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tiYM  in  Congress  and  to  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

P.  T.  Tbnnison,  Secretary. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  CHICAOO  JEWELEB8'  AS80CIATI0V. 

GhioagK),  January  5, 1897. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Jewelers'  Association,  held  at  their 
rooms  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  on  January  5, 1897,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unauimously  adopted: 

Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  eiqperience  that  the  present  duty  upon  polished 
and  rough  diamonds  has  operated  to  the  disadvantage  ot  legitimate  importers  and 
cutters  of  diamonds  in  the  United  States,  and  a  loss  to  the  United  States  Treasary: 
Therefore 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  restore  the  former  duty  of  10  per  cent 
on  polished  diamonds,  and  place  the  rough  on  the  free  list. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  our  SepresentatiTos  in 
CongresSj  and  to  the  New  York  jewelers  board  of  trade. 

F.  A.  Hakdt, 

President 
James  A.  Todd, 
Secretary  and  Treasurw. 
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JEEMOBIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  DIAMOND  IMPOBTEBS,  CUTTEBS,  AND 
DEALEB8  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  undersigned  committee,  representing  the  diamond  importers  and 
cutters,  the  principal  retail  and  manufacturing  jewelers,  dealing  in 
precious  stones  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  whose  petitions  with  their 
signatures  we  hold,  most  earnestly  request  that  the  duty  on  cleaved, 
cut,  or  polished  diamonds  and  precious  stones  be  restored  to  10  per 
cent,  and  that  rough  stones  be  admitted  free. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  above  rates  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  of  your  petitioners;  that  experience  has  shown 
that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  most  valuable  articles,  which  are 
so  easily  concealed,  can  not  be  collected.  This  is  a  fact  known  by  the 
Secret  Service  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  well  as  by  your 
petitioners,  and  in  support  of  our  statement  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  of 
the  most  obvions  reasons. 

Precious  stones  occupy  very  little  space;  the  largest  importation  in 
any  one  entire  year  could  be  put  in  a  cube  measuring  10  inches. 

When  a  smuggler  has  once  reached  this  country,  which  our  large  and 
comparatively  unguarded  border  renders  particularly  easy,  he  is  per- 
fectly safe  from  prosecution,  and  can  even  with  impunity  offer  the 
smuggled  goods  in  the  open  market  on  account  of  the  utter  impossibil- 
ity of  identifying  loose  diamonds. 

A  package  containing  $100,000  worth  of  precious  stones  would  take 
up  less  room  than  the  letters  usually  carried  in  the  pocket  of  most 
every  man  who  enters  the  United  States,  or  could  be  carried  in  the 
vest  pocket,  or  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane,  or  heel  of  a  boot. 

There  is  no  duty  on  diamonds  entering  Canada,  and  this  fact  has  led 
many  merchants  in  Canada  to  send  circular  invitations  to  merchants 
and  private  individuals  in  the  United  States,  inviting  them  to  make 
their  purchases  from  them,  and  thereby  save  the  duty.  A  personal 
inspection  is  invited  and  the  whole  circulars  imply  that  when  purchased 
they  may  be  personally  conducted  across  the  line.  One  of  these  circu- 
lars received  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  trade  we  attach  to  this 
petition.    (Exhibits  A  and  B.) 

A  great  many  of  our  wealthy  citizens  who  make  frequent  trips  to 
Europe  are  now  induced,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  duty,  not  only  to 
purchase  their  diamonds  and  precious  stones  on  the  other  side,  thus 
depriving  our  Government  of  its  rightful  revenue,  but  to  have  them 
mounted  into  costly  pieces  of  jewelry,  thereby  robbing  the  skilled 
American  workman  of  his  labor  and  driving  him  into  idleness  and 
consequent  poverty. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  has  made  it  impossible  for  legitimate  mer- 
chants  to  import  precious  stones,  and  in  fact  they  have  practically 
ceased  importing. 

It  has  also  seriously  injured  the  diamond-cutting  industry.  Although 
the  importations  of  rough  have  increased  from  $400,969  in  1894  to 
$3,431,152  in  1896,  the  manufacturers  who  have  imported  these  large 
quantities  of  rough  find  it  impossible  to  market  their  product  on  account 
of  the  daily  increasing  volume  of  smuggled  goods,  and  have  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  product  of  their  rough  still  on  hand.  The 
continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  will  surely  destroy  the  diamond- 
cutting  industry  in  this  country. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  we  urge  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  all  honorable  people  engaged  in  our  business  that  the 
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rate  of  duty  on  diamonds  and  other  precions  stones,  cleaved*,  cat,  or 
polished,  should  be  10  per  cent,  which  has  never  been  exceeded  except 
in  the  present  tariff  law,  and  that  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
not  cleaved,  cut,  or  polished,  but  in  their  natural  state,  should  be 
admitted  free. 

It  is  a  fact,  recognized  by  the  Treasury  officials  and  by  the  trade, 
that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  polished  diamonds  and  precious  stones 
can  be  collected  and  always  has  been  collected.  The  imports  of  cut 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  up  to  and  including  1893  ranged  from 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  annually.  In  1895,  under  the  present  law, 
they  had  dwindled  to  $4,381,890,  and  in  1896  to  $2,768,469,  which 
figures  scarcely  cover  the  value  of  pearls  and  colored  gems,  which, 
owing  to  their  slower  sale,  are  still  chiefly  imported  by  the  reputable 
merchants. 

We  know  that  despite  the  hard  times  the  consumption  of  diamonds 
has  not  materially  decreased.  The  above  figures  therefore  tell  the 
story  of  the  enormous  and  increasing  smuggling  so  plainly  that  we 
leave  them  to  speak  for  us. 

The  risk  of  detection  obliges  the  smuggler  to  bring  his  goods  in 
comparatively  small  amounts,  thereby  necessitating  frequent  and  costly 
trips.  He  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  wares  quickly  for  cash,  which 
leaves  a  margin  too  small  to  tempt  a  smuggler  at  a  10  x>er  cent  rate. 

Unless  the  rate  of  duty  on  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  be 
changed  as  we  suggest,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  wh^i 
the  entire  diamond  business  will  be  in  the  hands  of  smugglers.  The 
honest  importer  and  manufacturer  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue, 
and  the  Government  be  practically  deprived  of  all  revenue  fix)m  this 
source. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  request  that  your  com- 
mittee will  restore  the  former  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  cleaved,  cut,  or 
polished  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  and  will  admit  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  not  cleaved,  cut,  or  polished,  but  in  their  natural 
state,  free  of  duty,  thus  protecting  the  diamond-cutting  industry  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  honest  importer,  and  providing  the  best 
revenue  for  the  Government. 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  Stern  Bros.  &  Oo.,  Eandel,  Baremore  & 
Billings,  Edw.  Keusheimer  &  Co.,  H.  G.  Hardy  &  Ck>., 
Hodenpyl  &  Sons,  Wm.  S.  Hedges  &  Oo.,  Oppenheimer 
Bros.  &  Veith,  Wallach  &  Schiele,  L.  &  M.  Kahn  &  Co., 
Joseph  Frankel's  Sons,  Alfred  H.  Smith  Co. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

DIAMONDS. 

KoTK.— We  place  von  in  poiition  to  hare  your  goode  ooet  yoa  as  low  aa  thoae  of  any  A]iMin> 

can  importer  of  diamonas. 

Dkar  Sir  :  We  invite  your  inspection  of  our  stock  of  diamonds  and  preoions  stones 
at  our  warehouse,  Nos.  31  and  33  Wellington  street  east,  Toronto,  Canada,  compris- 
ing all  the  finer  grades  of  stones,  such  as  blue-white  Jagers  in  6,  4,  3,  2,  and  1  grain 
sizes.  Fine  crystals,  fine  silver  Cape,  Cape  and  by  water  brilliants,  small  brilliants 
in  parcels  containing  90,  56,  36,  30,  and  20  stones  to  the  carat. 

For  our  own  factory  use  and  to  supply  other  factories  and  the  trade  generally 
throughout  Canada  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  buy  in  large  quantities.  This  fact  eon- 
tains  the  secret  of  our  being  able  to  sell  at  low  prices. 

For  manufacture  we  have  some  fine  original  parcels  of  melange  and  mele,  both  in 
white  and  by  water.  Parcels  of  rejection  melange  and  mele.  Also  fine  parcels  of 
roses. 

Wo  have  excellent  value  in  fine  high-class  single  stones  as  heavy  as  6^  oarata  eaoh 
and  some  matched  pairs  not  to  be  excelled  in  America. 
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Our  stock  of  opals,  both  in  red  and  green  light  stones,  is  very  large.  What  we 
show  in  these  beautifnl  stones  is  sure  to  interest  you. 

Pearls,  a  very  large  assortmeut,  some  individual  stones  weighing  21  grains  eaoh, 

Onr  reasons  for  addressing  you  are  as  follows : 

Diamonds  enter  Canada  free  of  duty. 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  Londou  and  Amsterdam  prices. 

Toronto  can  be  visited  cheaply  and  quickly. 

Kew  York  and  other  American  importers  must  add  25  per  cent  dnty  to  their  cost 
before  calculating  their  profit.  Hence  a  comparison  of  the  prices  we  hand  yon  here- 
with will  enable  yon  to  form  an  idea  how  much  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  buy  here 
ratber  than  in  the  United  States. 

Favor  us  with  a  trial  visit  and  we  will  quote  you  very  close.  Cable  arrange- 
ments with  onr  EnrojMan  agents  at  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  which  quickly 
replace  parcels  sold  out. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  firom  or  to  see  yon  before  the  holiday  trade  begins.  If 
yon  favor  us  with  a  visit  we  are  confident  of  yonr  satisfaction. 

Trnsting  yon  will  take  an  early  advantage  of  onr  offer,  we  remain. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

P.  W.  Ellis  Sl  Co. 

We  quote  yon  herewith  a  few  of  onr  prices,  which  by  adding  25  per  cent  duty 
will  represent  the  price  laid  down  in  the  States.  On  account  of  the  large  duty,  a 
personal  selection  is  advised  to  avoid  any  disappointments  in  quality. 


Peroarat. 
Bine  white  Jagers: 

U  carats  each $1S3.00 

1  carat  each 90.00 

f  carat  each 80.00 

i  carat  each 60.00 

Fine  white  crystal : 

2  carats  each 90.00 

l^caratseach 85.00 

1  carat  each 70.00 

f  carat  each 60.00 

\  carat  each 50.00 

Fine  silver  Cape : 

4caratseach 79.00 

licaratseach 63.00 

1  carat  each 48.00 

f  carat  each 45.00 

^carateach 42.00 

I  carat  each 38.00 

Cape,  assorted  sizes,  2  to  6^  carats 

each 53.00 


Peroarat. 
By- water,  extra  fine,  2  to  6^  carats 

each 44.00 

Fine  Cape,  assorted,  f  to  2|  carats 

each 45.00 

Dark  by  -water,  f  to  2i  carats  each  38. 00 

White  mele  (spread,  clean) 32. 00 

Whitemele 30.00 

White  .mele,  very  fine 38.00 

Melange,  assorted 24.00 

By- water  mele,  fine 26.00 

Small  brilUants: 

90  to  the  carat 46.20 

Bine  white 50.00 

White,  50  to  the  carat 38. 00 

White,  36  to  the  carat 36. 00 

White,  30  to  the  carat 36. 00 

White,  22  to  the  carat 33.00 

Small  rejections 23.50 

Small  French  cnt 28.00 


Terms:  Cash  with  order. 


EXHIBIT  B. 


RSCOMMENDS  A  RETURN  TO  THS  OLD  DUTT  ON  DIAMONDS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  gS,  1896. 

Bnpervising  Special  Agent  Crowley,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  his  annual 
report,  Just  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  makes  interesting  comments  upon  the 
increase  in  diamond  smuggling  during  the  past  year,  including  a  recommendation 
that  the  rate  of  dnty  provided  by  the  McKinley  bill  be  restorea. 

Mr.  Crowley  says:  • 

"There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  smuggling  of  diamonds  since  the  dnty 
on  precions  stones  was  advanced  by  the  tariff  act  of  1894.  Importers  complain  that 
legitimate  importations  of  this  class  of 'merchandise  have  been  seriously  interfered 
with.  Officers  of  this  division  have  been  active  in  their  efforts  to  detect  frauds 
upon  the  revenue  in  this  connection,  and  their  labor  in  inst-ances  has  been  successful. 
The  facility  with  which  large  quantities  of  these  valuable  goods  may  be  secreted 
upon  the  person  of  the  smuggler  makes  detection  very  difflcnlt. 

"The  further  fact  that  there  is  no  dutv  on  diamonds  in  Canada  has  made  it  on 
several  occasions  a  distributing  point  whence  the  stones  are  smuggled  into  this 
country,  and  the  long  line  of  frontier,  unprotected  at  many  points,  is  made  available 
by  the  smugglers  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  illegitimate  traffic.  A  return  to  the 
rate  of  dnty  provided  by  the  act  of  1890,  in  my  opinion,  would  bo  in  the  interest  of 
the  revenue  and  of  the  legitimate  trade." 
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STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  EBN8T  BLAESITJS,  OF  HEW  YOBE 
CTTT,  AN  ENOBAVEB  OF  PBECI0U8  8T0HE8. 

New  Yobk,  January  6, 1697. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Allow  me  to  petition  your  committee  to  raise  the  duty  on  engravings 
on  precious  and  deniiprecious  stones  to  500  per  cent. 

I  came  to  this  country  fourteen  years  a^o,  thinking  I  would  have  good 
progress  here  as  a  good  engraver,  but  I  have  had  these  fourteen  years 
just  the  same  bad  experience  as  all  other  engravers  who  tried  theirbusi- 
ness  here.  We  can  not  make  a  decent  living.  Many  engravers  who 
came  to  this  country  could  not  even  start  in  business,  and  a  great  many 
others  who  started  had  to  give  it  up  after  a  hard  struggle.  Stone  engrav- 
ing on  x)recious  and  demiprecious  stones  and  the  cutting  of  such  stones 
into  shapes  and  sizes,  so-called  lapidary  work,  could  be  an  industry  in 
this  country  to  supply  thousands  of  men  with  work  and  to  make  them 
good  and  happy  citizens.  Why  it  is  not  so  is  on  account  of  these  articles 
being  imported,  principally  from  Idar-Oberstein,  in  Germany.  As  I  was 
bom  and  brought  up  in  Idar,  I  am  able  to  give  all  information  necessary 
to  show  why  engravers  and  lapidaries  in  this  country  can  not  comi^e^ 
against  imported  goods  under  the  present  duty.  Engravers  and  lapi- 
daries in  Idar-Oberstein  work  for  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  day.  A  few  of 
them  earn  a  little  more  sometimes.  Almost  all  of  the  workingmen  are 
very  poor,  and  only  able  to  exist  by  the  assistance  of  the  women  and 
children,  who  do  farm  work.  The  manufactured  articles  are  sent  to 
this  country  in  such  quantities  as  to  fully  supply  the  demand,  and 
we  workingmen  in  this  country  have  to  spend  most  of  our  time  hunting 
up  a  little  job,  which  we  get  because  there  is  not  time  to  send  it  to 
Europe  and  have  it  done  there.  Almost  all  the  manufacturing  and  retail 
jewelers  and  the  stone  dealers  in  this  country  will  surely  resist  any  rais- 
ing of  the  duty  on  engravings,  etc.,  but  will  probably  try  to  lower  the 
tarilf  by  arguments  as  follows: 

(1)  Since  the  Wilson  tariff,  which  raised  the  duty  on  engravings 
included  with  precious  stones,  the  import  of  said  stones  fell  oil  so  that 
the  Government  lost  so  much  income. 

(2)  We,  "  the  jewelers  and  stone  importers,"  give  work  to  so  and  so 
many  men,  of  whom  we  would  have  to  discharge  many  if  our  business 
shoidd  be  restricted  by  tariff. 

(3)  The  engraving  and  lapidary  business  is  not  developed  enough 
in  this  country  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  market,  and  restricting  the 

'imi)ortation  of  said  articles  would  bring  immense  loss  to  the  jewelry 
trade. 

As  these  would  be  the  principal  arguments  against  a  higher  duty,  I 
would  say  to  them : 

(1)  In  the  so-called  Wilson  bill  engravings,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
schedule  of  manufactured  precious  stones,  which  should  not  be^beeause 
lapidaries  of  diamonds,  etc.,  are  better  paid  in  Holland  and  England 
than  they  are  paid  here.  As  to  the  loss  to  the  Government,  I  would 
answer:  If  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  $100  is  imported,  of  which 
the  Government  receives  25  per  cent,  or  goods  to  tlie  amount  of  $5  at 
the  rate  of  500  per  cent  import  duty  are  imported,  the  United  States 
Government  would  receive  $25  one  way  or  the  other,  and  $76  would 
stay  in  this  country. 

(2)  Just  as  many,  ami  considerably  more,  men  than  the  jewelers  and 
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importers  say  tliey  would  be  obliged  to  discharge  would  find  work  in 
manafacturing  the  now  imported  articles  in  this  country. 

(3)  There  are  engravers  and  lapidaries  enough  in  this  country  who, 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  are  forced  to  make  as  good  a  liv- 
ing as  they  can  in  other  trades,  but  would  be  glad  to  find  employment 
in  that  trade  which  they  learned  thoroughly  and  are  familiar  with.  The 
jewelers  would  do  just  the  same  business,  and  most  probably  more  than 
they  are  doing  now,  except  those  jewelers  who  mount  up  or  sell  such 
engravings  as  are  not  worth  mounting,  and  simply  swindle  the  public. 
I  often  hear  jewelers  speak  about  tlie  good  business  they  did  in  stone 
engravings  when  they  had  to  pay  $100  and  $150  for  an  engraving  which 
they  could  get  now  from  importers  for  $5,  but  certainly  in  very  low 
quality.  At  thehigh  prices  there  was  a  great  demand  forengravings,  just 
as  there  is  for  diamonds,  the  supply  of  which  for  the  market  is  restricted 
and  the  price  kept  up  by  an  English  company.  It  is  siu*e  that  if  all  the 
diamonds  which  are  found  in  South  Afnca  alone  should  be  put  in  the 
market  and  the  price  shonld  fall,  nobody  would  want  them,  because  they 
would  be  a  common  article. 

Almost  every  jeweler  says:  *'It  is  good  that  the  prices  of  diamonds 
are  kept  high."  If  it  is  good  to  keep  the  value  high  •f  goods  produced 
by  nature,  why  should  it  not  be  ever  so  much  better  to  keep  the  i)rices  for 
articles  manufactured  by  human  beings  high  f  Nature  can  not  be  altered 
or  improved  by  the  assistance  of  human  beings,  but  human  beings  can 
improve  their  condition  between  themselves  by  acting  sensibly.  The 
condition  of  a  man  can  only  be  improved  if  he  sees  that  he  can  have 
confidence  and  success  in  and  with  that  which  he  does. 

Engraving  on  precious  and  demiprecious  stones  is  high  art  if  properly 
executed.  It  was  cultivated  and  highly  appreciated  by  all  cultivated 
nations  long  before  and  after  Alexander  the  Great,  and  our  museums 
and  lots  of  private  collections  are  adorned  with  engravings  of  the  old 
periods.  The  art  was  in  later  times  principally  cultivated  in  Italy  and 
Paris,  where  special  care  was  taken  to  keep  it  up  to  a  really  artistic 
standard,  and  such  engravings  were  appreciated  all  over  the  world; 
but  since  the  German  merchants  in  Idar-Oberstein  got  hold  of  this 
article  it  sank  down  to  be  a  common  merchandise,  made  in  immense 
quantities  by  such  engravers  in  Germany  as  have  no  idea  at  all  of 
art.  Most  of  that  common  stufiF  is  sent  to  this  country,  and  the  show 
windows  of  our  jewelry  stores  are  packed  full  of  it.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year  this  country  pays  to  Germany  for  worthless 
goods,  and  we  engravers,  who  are  willing  and  able  to  do  real  artwork, 
are  i)oor  and  have  nothing  to  do. 

As  our  only  relief  can  come  by  a  law  restricting  the  importation  of 
engravings  on  precious  and  demiprecious  stones,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
your  committee  will  report  a  law  in  that  direction. 

Ernst  Blaesius, 
503  West  One  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  Street 
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8TATEMEHT    AVB    NEW8PAPEE  ABTICLE    8TJBMITTBD    BT 
MONBOE  EHOELSMAB,  OF  BfEW  TOBK  CITT. 

Nbw  Tobk,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosiDg  yoa  an  article,  written  by  me  when  in 
Amstenlaui,  Holland,  and  published  in  the  Jewelers  Gircnlar  of  this 
city  on  June  12, 1895,  which  I  trust  you  will  find  worthy  of  your  oonsid- 
oration. 

After  readiug  the  article  I  hope  you  will  concur  with  me,  that  it  was 
written  without  reference  to  any  political  or  partisan  ideas,  nor  for  any 
X>ersonal  motive  or  benefit,  but  upon  the  plea  that  tiie  duty,  as  it  now 
exists  upon  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  has  demoralized  this  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  not,  as  it  was  intended,  increased  the  revenoe 
of  our  Government.  On  the  contrary  the  Oovernment  has  lost  consid- 
erable by  the  change. 

In  1895,  while  residing  in  Amsterdam,  as  American  buyer  for  American 
trade.  I  found  it  impossible  for  me  to  buy  and  have  my  clients  pay  tiie 
duty  nere  and  compete  with  the  smugglers,  who  have  bought  largely 
during  my  stay  there,  and  shipped  and  sold  the  goods  here. 

MONBOE  ENGSLSMAH. 


VUBWS  ON  THS  DIAMOND  TARIFT  FKOM  AN  AlfXIUCAN  DT  HOLLAND. 

Amstbrdam,  HoUandy  May  gS,  tS9S. 
Editor  0/  ih$  Jewelert^  Ciroular  : 

Th«  object  of  this  article  ia  to  convey  to  the  seneral  public,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  branch  of  bnsinesSi  the  fallacy  of  the  American  Government 
in  continuing  to  levy  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  diamonds  and  precious  stones  imported 
to  America,  and  also  imposing  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  rough,  or,  as  we  better 
understand  it,  the  raw  material. 

VThen  the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  amount  of  duty  the  respective  branches 
of  tiie  jeweliy  industrv  should  contribute  in  aid  of  the  Government  to  meet  ite  con* 
tingent  expenses,  the  diamond  was  looked  upon  by  the  revisers  of  the  tariff  only  as 
a  luxury,  and  taking  this  standpoint  they  hastily  decided,  without  mature  dcdibent- 
tioB;  that  this  commodity  should  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  counterbalance  partly  the 
reductions  of  duties  on  such  general  articles  which  the  community  at  large  more 
extensively  consume.  No  one  can  deny  the  logic  of  this  theory,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  believe,  and  unjust  on  our  part  to  imnnte,  that  these  legislators,  who  were 
mainly  the  cause  of  having  the  tariff  changed,  have  had  any  interest  or  mottve  to 
revolutionize  our  business  to  such  a  deplorable  condition  with  which  we  are  at 
present  confronted. 

The  hitention  of  the  Government  was  to  formulate  a  tariff  which  would  bring 
adequate  revenue  to  meet  ite  current  expenses,  but  at  the  same  time  to  create  a  jnet 
duty  on  all  imported  commodities  which  would  benefit  the  oonminnity  as  a  whole, 
protect  and  foster  the  respective  commercial  and  manufacturing  industries  at  home. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  debate  upon  the  revision  of  the  tariff  the 
attention  of  the  national  legislators  was  mainly  directed  toward  other  and  greater 
commodities  than  the  diamond,  and  which  were  of  more  importance  to  them,  their 
party,  and  to  the  public. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  jewelry  and  diamond  and  precious  stones  business, 
contributing  comparatively  little  in  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, an  industry  little  understood  by  those  not  engaged  in  it,  and  overshadowed 
frequently  by  the  magnitude  of  other  great  industries,  it  is  natural  to  oonceive  that 
our  branch  of  business,  particularly  the  diamond  industry,  did  not  and  could  not 
have  received  the  proper  and  just  consideration  and  equal  attention  at  that  time 
from  the  revisers  of  the  tariff.  It  is  therefore  but  Just  and  right  that  a  demand 
should  be  made  to  the  Government  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question  in  which 
we  all  are  iuterestf  d.  « 

It  is  bat  fair  anu  most  proper  to  expect  from  the  revisers  of  the  tariff  the  privilege 
of  a  rehearing  ou  our  part,  and  receive  iu  return,  with  equal  fairness,  the  just 
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consideration  and  deliberation  which  other  branches  of  the  country's  indnstries  have 
received  fh>m  them,  and  we  feel  convinced  by  the  facts  and  logical  conclnsions  which 
-we  submit  to  them  that  they  will  rectify  at  the  next  session  the  great  error  which 
tliey  unintentionally  made  in  raising  the  dnty  to  25  per  cent  on  diamonds  and  preoions 
stones. 

If  it  is  true  the  functions  of  the  Government  are  the  levying  of  taxes  at  home, 
imposing  duties  on  all  imported  commodities,  for  the  main  reasons,  as  subscribed  in 
the  Constitution,  namely,  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens,  it  is  equally  evident 
the  Government  has  no  right  to  Jeopardize  the  interest  of  an  Industry  which  has  been 
fostered  and  wisely  and  judiciously  protected  by  the  Government  itself  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  with  satisfactory  results  both  to  the  Government  and  its  citizens  engaged 
in  this  partionlar  enterprise.  We  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  diamond  business 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  Jewelry  industry.  It  directly  and  indirectly  controls 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  and  is  so  interwoven  and  linked  in  the  Jewelry 
industry  that  the  change  of  the  tariff  on  diamonds,  as  it  now  exists,  affects  every 
jeweler  in  the  United  States. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  before  revising  the  tariff  on  diamonds  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  lawmakers  to  minutely  investigate  the  nature  of  the  business  itself;  inquire 
of  those  mainly  interested  in  this  commodity  what  the  effect  would  be  were  they  to 
allow  the  duty  to  remain  as  of  old  or  to  change  it  to  the  present  duty;  what  addi- 
tional benefit  the  Government,  the  public,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  iewelry 
hnsiness,  would  obtain  by  so  doing.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  they  did  not  do 
so  for  reasons  stated  in  the  fore  part  of  this  article.  The  Congressional  Record  will 
show  that  the  debate  upon  the  diamond  question  was  verv  limited;  it  was  discussed 
iu  a  haphazard  manner;  considered  as  a  luxury  only,  and  without  further  comment 
the  duty  was  chansed. 

As  lone  as  we  did  not  receive  the  proper  consideration  due  us,  assuming  that  they 
ignorantly  changed  the  duty  on  diamonds,  without  apparent  wise  and  substantial 
reason,  without  ascertaining  what  effect  this  change  would  create,  it  behooves  us  to 
bring  this  question  to  their  notice,  for  their  consideration,  and  submit  te  them  a 
synopsis  of  the  diamond  industry. 

'Official  statistics  will  prove  that  of  all  the  diamonds  bought  and  sold  in  our  coun- 
try not  one-half  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  goods  was  cut  in  America.  Official  statis- 
tics will  also  show  that  during  the  past  thirty  years  not  150  American  or  naturalized 
American  mechanics,  embracing  the  various  and  distinct  trade  of  ontting,  were 
employed  in  the  United  States,  and  If  these  facts  are  conceded,  namely,  tnat  not 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  g^oods  bought  and  sold  were  out  in  America,  and 
not  over  150  men  were  emploved  during  this  period,  assuredly  no  one  with  common 
sense  will  affirm  that  the  diamond- cutting  industry  existed  in  our  country  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  By  increasing  the  duty  on  diamonds  the  Government 
unintentionally  created  a  new  indastry.  Two  years  prior  to  the  change  of  the  tariff 
no  one  ever  dreamed  we  would  be  forced  and  compelled  to  create  an  enterprise  which 
requires  vast  experience;  an  industry  which  has  existed  in  Holland  (and  m  a  smaller 
way  in  France  and  England  and  some  parts  of  Germany)  for  generations,  a  trade 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Characteristio  of  our  American 
people,  some  of  our  merchants,  with  courage,  pluck,  and  energy,  began  to  establish 
a  cutting  industry,  with  the  anticipation  that  thev  would  be  protected  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, but,  unfortunately,  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  We  >rill 
endeavor  to  show  conclusively  that  with  the  contract-labor  law  and  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  rough  that  the  Government  is  checking  the  progress  of  this  new  industry. 
In  the  first  plaee,  this  industry  can  not  flourish  without  having  a  sufficient  number 
of  mechanics  in  the  various  departments  which  this  industry  requires,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  out  an  adeq^uate  amount  of  goods  to  meet  the  required  demand;  second,  as 
we  have  not  sufficient  people  at  home,  we  must  obtain  them  from  Europe,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  them  we  must  natnrally  guarantee  these  men  that  by  leaving  their 
homes,  their  native  land,  they  will  receive  proper  protection  and  sufficient  wages  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families.  As  these  people  are  independent,  thrifty, 
and  skilled  workingmen,  good  and  moral  citizens,  their  acquisition  to  our  country 
would  be  by  no  means  detrimental  to  us,  nor  would  they  in  any  way  conflict  or 
Jeopardize  the  interest  of  their  fellow-mechanics  who  are  at  present  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  theory  of  the  contract-labor  law  may  hold  good  in  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, but  as  far  as  the  diamond-cutting  industry  is  concerned  it  falls  short  of  its 
purpose  and  should  be  revoked.  Those  who  desire  this  law  to  be  upheld  do  so  with 
a  motive  of  preventing  others  from  establishing  themselves  in  this  new  enterprise. 
As  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  at  home,  we  must  allow  these  men  to 
come  over  withont  restriction;  in  the  first  place,  to  foster  and  encourage  the  new 
industry  properly ;  in  the  second  place,  not  to  allow  those  who  have  now  sufficient 
men  to  cut  a  monopoly  of  supplying  as  much  as  they  possibly  cau  the  demand  for  the 
goods  and,  in  consequence,  prevent  others  who  desire  to  cnt  diamonds  from  entering 
the  industry. 
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A  third  point  wbieli  confronts  ns,  and  which  is  of  tho  greatest  importsnce  to oft 
is  the  competition  of  goods  ont  in  Enropo  and  smu^glcil  over  to  our  coantry.  Oat 
Government  having  now  created  this  new  industry  is  in  honor  bonnd  to  extend  to  it 
all  the  protection  at  iU  command,  and  the  only  way  the  cutting  indnstrv  in'Amerie* 
can  be  protected  is  by  changing  the  tariff  to  10  per  cent  on  all  cut  goods  and  allow 
the  rough  to  come  in  free.  Under  the  present  dnty  our  merohants,  contendiDg  as 
they  do  against  smugglers  and  the  thousand  and  one  facilities  by  which  diamuDds 
can  be  brought  over  without  paying  duty,  are  naturally  distrustful  and  lacking  of 
confidence  to  buy  goods  in  the  regular  and  legitimate  way;  thus  the  importer  as  weil 
as  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler  as  well  as  the  retailer,  are  affected. 

This  uncertainty,  the  temptation  to  smuggle  and  buy  smuggled  goods,  the  sa»- 
pioion  that  our  neighbor  is  waiting  for  or  has  accepted  the  opportunity  of  boying 
goods  in  an  underhand  manner  restrain  us  from  going  ahead.  In  a  word,  we  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  nervous  ''  anticipation  "  and  anxiety  as  to  what  should  be  theb«et 
method  for  us  to  pursue.  This  uncertainty  affects  the  very  foundation  of  onr  biui- 
ness,  namely,  the  confidence  we  have  had  in  one  another. 

Fourth  point.  We  mnst  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  by  taking  off  the  daty  o& 
the  rough  we  will  be  able  in  course  of  time  to  compete  with  the  foreign  marketi, 
and  sell  and  export  goods  cut  from  America.  Prior  to  the  crisis  of  1893,  for  at  least 
fourteen  years  past,  we  bought  half  of  the  yearly  product  of  cut  goods  in  Europe; 
assuming  that  during  the  next  fourteen  years  we  will  be  able  to  handle  as  many 
diamonds  as  we  have  in  the  past,  deducting  one- third  of  the  amount  as  an  allowanee 
for  small  brilliants,  roses,  etc.,  which  the  European  cutters  may  produce  cheaper 
than  ourselves,  it  can  be  easily  seen  the  money  invested  in  this  enterprise  will  remain 
in  our  country,  excepting  the  amount  which  will  be  required  to  obtain  theroogh. 
In  other  words,  by  developing  and  protecting  the  cutting  industry  in  Ameriea,  the 
community  will  be  a  decided  gainer  in  everv  respect. 

By  not  imposing  any  restriction  against  foreign  skilled  laborers  coming  over  to 
onr  country,  our  working  forces,  our  facilities  to  produce  more  cut  goo£  will  be 
increased,  tnereby  increasing  our  purchases  of  the  raw  material  sufliciently  not  onlj 
to  compete  in  the  buying  of  the  rough  as  cheap  as  the  European  cutters,  but  also  to 
supply  abundantly,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but,  as  we  will  be  benefited  )f 
being  able  to  buy  all  qualities  of  rough  for  the  demand.of  onr  home  trade,  for  expor- 
tation as  well.    Our  merchants  will  be  sellers  and  not  buyers  as  hithertofore. 

By  the  creation  of  the  new  duty  on  diamonds,  the  Government  virtually  protecta 
the  dishonest  merchant  to  the  detriment  of  the  law-abiding  dealer,  compelling  the 
latter  either  to  go  out  of  the  business  or  encouraging  the  former  by  buying  of 
him  his  ill-gotten  goods,  or  at  the  last  extremity  urging  him  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  wise  but  unscrupulous  merchant  and  smuggle  himself.  At  preeent  the  Got- 
ernment  seems  very  anxious  to  maintain  the  credit  and  honor  or  our  country  by 
advocating  the  payment  of  its  debts  in  a  cnrrencv  which  will  be  accepted  without 
question.  It  should  also  create  laws  which  will  guard  the  honor  and  integritj 
of  its  citizens.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  founded  upon  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  we  look  to  our  Government  to  uphold  these  principles.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  our  Government  to  revoke  the  duty  on  diamonds  as  it  at  present  standst 
and  not  to  protect  and  encourage  our  merchants  to  be  dishonest,  lowering  their  moral 
principles,  recognizing  dishonesty  as  a  virtue  and  integrity  as  a  crime. 

If  the  fallacy  of  our  Government  in  raising  the  dnty  on  diamonds  has  been  proven, 
the  evil  effect  it  has  caused  in  every  branch  of  the  Jewelry  business  should  ronM 
every  jeweler  from  his  lethargy  to  bring  his  influence  to  bear  in  having  Congress 
revoke  this  ridiculous  law. 

A  feasible  plan  to  insure  the  change  of  the  duty  is  as  follows :  Let  the  Jewelers  of 
every  countv  in  the  United  States  unite  and  submit  a  written  appeal  signed  by  every 
jeweler  to  cnange  the  tariff  to  the  old  duty,  and  let  each  association  ofevery  county 
send  their  respective  petition  to  their  respective  fiepresentatives  and  Senators, 
instructing  them,  as  their  constituents,  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  In  the  peti- 
tion let  the  logical  reasons  why  tho  tariff  should  be  changed  be  stated,  and  give  them 
a  synopsis  of  the  diamond  business,  so  that  they  can  intelligently  comprehend  the 
appeal.  At  the  same  time  it  wonld  be  wise  for  the  jewelers,  in  view  of  the  petition, 
to  state  their  consent  not  to  appeal  from  the  decision  **  that  diamonds,  under  the 

S resent  interpretation  of  the  law,  impose  a  dutv  of  25  per  cent,"  but  abide  by  this 
ecision.  Although  short-sighted  people  may  object  to  this  particular  difference,  in 
the  long  run  it  will  be  found  that  we  can  come  in  this  nianner  to  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory result.  By  this  method  the  sentiment  of  those  engaged  in  the  Jewelry  basi- 
ness  will  bo  unanimous,  and  our  appeal  will  receive  a  hearing. 

As  we  have  faith  in  the  stability  and  integrity  of  our  Government  in  its  endeavors 
to  formulate  laws  which  will  benefit  the  coiiini unity,  foster,  enconrage,  and  protect 
all  of  our  commercial  enterprises,  we  should  feel  equally  confident,  by  presenting oo'' 
unanimous  appeal  for  juHtice  and  equal  rights,  that  our  national  legislators  will  be 
true  to  their  obligations  and  rectify  the  error  they  unintentionally  committed. 

MONROB  EkOELSXAK. 
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WANT  THE  DUTY  LEFT  UNCHAHOES. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  will  be  probably  a  demand  made  to  change  the  present  rates 
on  rough  and  polished  diamonds,  which  are  10  and  25  per  cent  respec- 
tively, and  in  place  of  them  to  reeuact  the  former  rates  of  free  and  10 
per  cent.  We  beg  to  state  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  changes  from 
the  present  rates  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  present  tariff  has  been  in  force  barely  two  years,  which,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  change  then  made  was  from  a  tariff  which  had 
been  in  existence  fully  twenty  or  twenty-live  years,  has  hardly  given 
the  duties  imposed  under  the  new  tariff'  on  diamonds  a  fair  test.  The 
apparent  falling  oft'  in  receipts  of  the  Treasury  irom  present  duties  on 
diamonds,  as  compared  with  receipts  from  the  same  source  in  previous 
years,  forms  no  adequate  guide  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff',  because  through  the  severe  depression  in  business  circles 
importations  were  naturally  much  smaller  tban  in  previous  years. 

(2)  Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff'  there  has  occurred  what 
amounts  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  industry  of  diamond  cutting 
in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  having  a  merely  nominal  force  of 
20  workmen  in  this  country  we  now  have  between  500  and  600  who  are 
receiving  average  weekly  wages  of  $20.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  (500,0(K)  per  annum,  the  greater  part  of  which 
w^ill  naturally  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  home  industries  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  possibly  induce  more  of  foreign  skilled  labor  to  engage  in 
the  production  of  an  industry  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  has 
heretofore  been  monopolized  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  Europe. 

(3)  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  invested  in  the  establishment 
of  factories,  which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  impractica- 
ble, if  not  altogether  impossible.  These  factories  would  have  to  be 
closed  if  the  former  rates  should  be  restored,  and  would  cause  those  who 
have  been  endeavoring  to  build  up  the  diamond-cutting  industry  an 
irreparable  loss. 

(4)  It  is  against  sound  judgment  to  change  a  tariff  every  two  or  three 
years,  as  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  any  business  under  such  conditions. 

The  principal,  and,  in  fact,  only  argument  brought  against  the  present 
tariff  on  diamonds  is  tha't  a  large  quantity  of  them  are  smuggled.  We 
believe  that  laws  could  be  enacted  to  make  smuggling  not  only  difficult 
but  dangerous,  and  we  beg  you  to  see  that  such  a  law  is  incorporated 
in  the  administrative  part  of  the  new  tariff'  bill. 

SANDEKS  &  BeUHL  MANUPAOTUEINa  COMPANY, 

OfNewarJcj  If.  J. 
L.  LiLiENTHALy  President 

SHOE  LEATHER. 

(Paragraph  341.) 

8TATEHEHT  KADE  BT  MB.  H.  WALLERSTEIIT,  OP  HEW  TOBK  CITT, 
IMPORTER  OF  SHOE  LEATHER. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 
Mr.  Wallbestein  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  been  requested  by  the  importers  of  shoe  leather  to . 
appear  before  your  honorable  body  today  to  state  briefly  that  tbe  duty 
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on  shoe  leather  should  not  be  advanced.  By  shoe  leather  is  meant  all 
kinds  of  finished  leather  that  is  nsed  in  the  manufactare  of  shoes,  with 
the  exception  of  sole  leather,  of  which  there  i»  none  imported.  The 
importation  qf  shoe  leather  has  dwindled  to  such  small  proportions  that 
at  the  present  time  over  90  per  cent  of  all  shoe  leather  consamed  in  this 
coontry  is  manufactured  by  our  domestic  tanneries.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  about  1,884  shoe  factories  in  this  country  and  1,700  tan- 
neries and  currying  shopvS,  which  would  seem  an  abnormally  large 
number  and  liable  to  produce  an  overproduction  of  domestic  leather 
were  it  not  for  the  large  increase  in  the  export  of  domestic  shoe  leather 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  in  the 
last  twenty-two  years  the  imports  of  shoe  leather  have  fallen  off  as 
follows:  1874,  value  of  imports,  $6,138,528;  1896,  value  of  imports, 
$2,880,314.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  amount  is  not  only  to  be 
included  shoe  leather,  but  also  saddle  leather,  bookbinder's  leather,  and 
harness  leather,  all  of  which  is  classified  together  under  the  tariff^ 
and  on  that  account  it  is  reported  in  one  lump  sum  by  our  Treasury 
statistics. 

Against  this,  during  the  same  period,  the  exportations  of  shoe  leather, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  have  increased 
as  follows:  1874,  exports  of  shoe  leather,  $232,884;  1896,  exports 
of  shoe  leather,  $8,903,863.  To  this  also  should  be  added  the  export  of 
sole  leather,  which  in  1896  assumed  the  large  proportion  of  $7,474,021^ 
making  a  grand  total  of  export's  of  the  American  tanned  leather  in  the 
fiscal  year  1896  of  $16,377,884,  against  an  importation  of  only  $2,880,314. 

The  importations  of  shoe  leather  at  the  present  time  assume  a  pro- 
portion yet  in  only  two  kinds  of  leather — that  is,  enameled  leather  and 
patent  leather.  These  are  produced  in  Europe  only  in  a  few  districts, 
as  climatic  considerations,  certain  qualities  of  water,  and  other  matters 
are  necessary  to  produce  these  two  articles  perfectly,  and  these  qualities 
can  be  found  inherent  only  in  these  two  districts  in  Europe. 

Our  domestic  manufacturers  fifty  years  ago  tried  to  make  patent  and 
enameled  shoe  leather,  but  on  account  of  the  reasons  enumerated  to  you 
they  were  not  successful,  while  they  have  achieved  signal  success  in  all 
the  other  kinds  of  leather  which  they  have  undertaken  to  manufactare. 

Against  a  few  tanneries  at  the  present  time  attempting  and  trying  to 
make  these  kinds  of  leather  there  are  hundreds  of  manufacturers  who 
are  obliged  to  use  the  imported  article,  as  the*domestic  article  has  not 
given  them  the  qualities  or  the  satisfaction  which  they  require.  Their 
customers,  the  shoe  dealers,  must  have  the  imported  article. 

Any  increase  of  duty,  therefore,  would  simply  be  placing  an  additional 
burden  on  our  domestic  manufacturers  of  shoes  and  their  customers — 
that  is,  the  wearers  of  shoes,  the  people  at  large;  and  no  amount  of 
duty,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  could  be  plaeed  on  shoe  leather  could 
induce  them  to  use  the  domestic  enameled  shoe  leather  because  it  does 
not  contain  the  qualities  which  they  desire. 

Another  item  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this — 
that  within  the  last  few  years  the  export  of  American  shoes  has  shown 
a  very  gratifying  increase  and  result.  Any  addition  in  the  duty  on 
shoe  leather,  and  the  consequent  enhancing  of  the  cost  of  shoes,  would 
act  against  the  increase  of  exports  of  American-made  shoes,  and  our 
statistics,  official  of  the  Treasury  Department,  show  that  in  1894  the 
amount  of  American  shoes  exported  was  $880,179,  while  in  1896  they 
amounted  to  $1,436,686.    In  1789  the  duty  levied  on  shoe  leather  was 
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7J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  was  gradually  increased,  until  1812  the 
rate  of  duty  was  35  per  cent.  This  was  the  highest  rate  of  duty  ever 
levied  on  shoe  leather  in  this  country.  Since  then  it  has  declined  and 
been  changed  at  various  periods,  until  in  1884  the  duty  was  definitely 
fixed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  present  rate  of  duty.  The 
present  number  of  our  domestic  tanneries,  their  immense  increase  in 
output,  and  their  enlargement  should  all  prove  conclusively  that  this 
rate  of  duty  has  not  only  been  fully  adequate  to  protect  our  American 
leather  industry,  but  it  has  enabled  it,  as  it  were,  to  secure  not  only 
almost  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  home,  trade,  but  also  a  large 
amount  of  the  foreign  trade. 

I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  our  brief,  which  contains  full  statistics 
and  other  arguments  with  which  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  valuable 
time.  Any  &rther  information  which  you  may  desire  my  colleagues 
and  myself  will  be  happy  to  furnish  you.  At  the  same  time  permit  me, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  allowing  us  the  present  hearing. 


PAPSB  SUBHTTTED  BT  ME.  WALLER8TEIH  IH  BEHALF  OF 
VAEIOUS  HEW  TOBK  IHPORTE&S. 

Nbw  York,  BT.  T.,  Jumuary  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  shoe  leather,  respectftilly  submit 
to  your  consideration  the  following  reasons  why  the  duty  levied  on  fin- 
ished leather  for  shoe  purposes,  and  provided  for  in  the  present  tarift 
under  the  schedule  of  leather,  should  not  be  increased.  The  paragraph 
to  which  we  refer  is  as  follows: 

Cftlfekins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  dressed  npper  leather,  hiolnding  patent^ 
enameled,  and  Japanned  leather,  dressed  or  nndressed  and  finished;  chamois  er other 
skins,  not  specially  enumerated  or'  provided  for  in  this  act;  kangaroo,  sheep,  and 
goat  skins,  inolnding  lamb  and  kid  skins,  dressed  and  finished. 

The  importation  of  leather  has  been  reduced  to  such  small  propor- 
tions, that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  shoe  leather  consumed  in  this 
country  is  produced  by  our  domestic  tanners.  We  have  now  1,884 
shoe  factories  and  1,700  tanneries  and  currying  shops,  which  would 
appear  abnormal  and  would  certainly  create  an  overproduction  of 
leather  had  not  the  export  of  American-tauned  leather  assumed  such 
large  prox>ortions,  thereby  creating  a  new  market  for  our  surplus 
production. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  hereto  attached 
and  marked  Exhibit  A,  show  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  shoe 
leather  during  the  last  twenty- two  years,  as  ibUows:  1874,  value  of 
importation  $6,138,528;  1896,  value  of  importation  $2,880,314. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  also  annexed  here- 
with and  marked  Exhibit  B,  show  an  increase  of  exports  of  shoe  leather 
during  the  same  period  as  follows:  1874,  value  of  export,  $232,884; 
1896,  value  of  export,  $8,903,863. 

To  this  should  also  be  added  the  export  of  sole  leather,  which 
amounted  during  1896  to  $7,474,021,  while  no  sole  leather  whatever 
was  imported. 

,  The  above  figures,  showing  a  steady  increase  of  exports  and  a  con- 
tinuous  decrease  of  imports,  should  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the 
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rates  of  duty  prevailing  during  the  time  covered  by  Exhibits  A  and  B 
have  proved  fully  adequate  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  domestic 
tanners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  the  duty  on  shoe  leather  to  be 
reduced,  or  it  even  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  it  would  not  percep- 
tibly increase  importation,  inasmuch  as  most  kinds  of  leather  are 
produced  much  cheaper  and  more  suitable  in  this  country. 

The  various  kinds  of  leather  now  imported  are  used  chiefly  only  for  the 
finer  grades  of  shoes,  and  the  amount  of  consumption  is  insignificant 
and  assumes  importance  only  in  two  kinds,  viz,  patent  and  enameled 
leather,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  restricted  in  Europe  to  only  a  few 
districts.  Both  patent  and  enameled  leather  have  been  manufactured 
by  our  domestic  tanners  as  far  back  as  fifty  years  ago,  but  their  efforts 
have  not  been  attended  by  the  same  signal  success  achieved  with  the 
other  kinds  of  shoe  leather,  and  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
climatic  conditions,  certain  kinds  of  water,  and  other  requirements  are 
necessary  to  produce  patent  and  enameled  shoe  leather,  and  that  no  par- 
ticular rate  of  duty  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it.  This  conclusion 
seems  specially  warranted  by  the  well-known  fact  that  our  domestic 
leather  industry  has  been  successful  to  an  extent  to  not  only  secure 
almost  a  mouoi>oly  of  the  home  trade,  but  also  to  supply  foreign  conn- 
tries  with  steadily  increasing  quantities  of  shoe  leather  in  addition  to 
sole  leather. 

As  against  a  few  tanners  here  who  have  been  trying  to  make  patent 
and  enameled  leather  there  are  hundreds  of  shoe  manufacturers  who, 
notwithstanding  their  natural  disposition  to  favor  American  produc- 
tion, can  not  use  these  kinds  of  leather,  because  they  have  not  given 
them  the  results  which  they  and  the  shoe  dealers  require,  and  they 
must  have  the  imported  leather.  Ajiy  increase  of  duty  on  patent  and 
enameled  leather  would  therefore  neither  benefit,  nor  assist  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  the  domestic  article,  but  would  prove  an  additional 
burden  to  our  shoe  manufacturers  and  the  public  at  large. 

A  higher  duty  would  also  act '  injuriously  on  the  present  favorable 
prospects  for  the  sale  abroad  of  American  shoes.  The  efforts  of  our 
shoe  manufacturers  to  obtain  an  outlet  for  their  product  in  Europe  have 
of  late  been  attended  by  very  gratifying  results,  and  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern  to  have  them  interfered  with  by  a  curtailment  of 
exports,  which  would  follow  a<s  a  logical  consequence  of  an  augmented 
cost  of  leather  and  shoes.  To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  this  new 
outlet,  we  beg  to  submit  oflBcial  figures  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  show  an  increase  of  export  of  shoes  within  the  last  two  years  as 
follows:  1894,  value  of  exports  $880,179;  1896,  value  of  exports  $1,436,686. 

In  1789  the  duty  on  shoe  leather  was  fixed  at  7^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  was  advanced  in  1812  to  35  per  cent,  which  is  the  highest  rate  of 
duty  ever  levied  on  shoe  leather  in  this  country.  The  rate  of  duty 
since  {j/ien  has  changed  at  various  times,  but  since  1884  has  remained 
unchanged  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  fact  of  this  rate  being 
fully  adequate  is  established  by  the  supremacy  of  domestic  leather 
here  and  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tion of  shoe  leather  has  become  a  matter  of  such  minor  importance 
that  there  is  not  a  single  firm  at  present  engaged  exclusively  in  its 
importation.  The  former  importers  of  shoe  leather  have  either  gone 
into  other  lines  of  business  or  have  become  to  a  large  extent  also 
exporters  of  domestic  leather  and  have  established  tanneries  here  to 
turn  out  leather  for  both  home  and  foreign  consumption. 
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For  all  of  which  the  iiiidersigDed  pray  your  honorable  body  not  to 
iiKarease  the  duty  on  shoe  leather. 

BiTTBL,  Tepel  &  Co. 

M.  J.  Dbugkeb. 

EiLEBs  MoYius  Leather  Gompai^y. 

Ghables  Hauselt. 

Salomon  &  Phillips. 

SHATTUCK  &  BiNOEB. 

D.  Wallebstein. 

EXHIBIT  A. 
Imports  of  all  kinds  of  shoe  leatker  since  2S74, 


Tmt. 

Yalae. 

Ymt. 

Yalae. 

Year. 

Valae. 

1874 

$6,188,528 
6,941,238 
8,996,881 
4,689,713 
8,784.729 
8,667,564 
7,623.769 
6^746,849 

1883 

17,029.041 
8,235.058 
6.621,344 
5.064,584 
4, 854, 150 
3, 993, 898 
3, 385, 942 
2,571,776 

1890 

12,567,628 
2,822,961 
8.290,627 
4,109.875 
2,007,131 
2.878,583 
2,880,314 

1876 

1883 

1891..     , 

1876 

1884 

1892 

1877 

1886 

1893 

1878 

1886 

1894   .. 

1879 

1887 

1895 

1880 

1888 

1896 

1881 

1880 

EXHIBIT  B. 

Exports  of  all  kinds  of  shoe  leather  since  1874. 

[Sole  leather  not  inolnded.] 


Year. 

Yalae. 

Year. 

Yalae. 

Year. 

Yaloa. 

1874 

$232,884 
885,086 
948,980 
1,880,225 
003,968 
963,188 
668,242 
681,019 

1882 

9687,638 
385,825 
2,179,466 
2,870,934 
2,600,056 
8,248,895 
2.992,806 
8,385,553 

1890 

$4,47^989 
5, 525, 081 
4,129,714 
4,685,812 
5,470,332 
6, 038, 040 

1875 

1883 

1891 

1876 

1884 

1892 

1877 

1885 

1893 

1878 

1886 

1894 

1879 

1887 

1895 

1880 

1888 

1896 

8,903,863 

1881 

1889 

ADSmOHAL  STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  IMPORTERS  OP  LEATHER 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


New  Yoek,  January  13y  1897. 


We  would  respectfully  ask  leaYe  to  haYe  filed  with  our  brief  handed 
in  on  January  11  the  following  additional  statement  why  a  change  in 
the  duty  on  shoe  leather  from  ad  Yalorem  to  a  specific  rate  would  be  not 
only  luipracticable  but  impossible: 

Some  kinds  of  shoe  leather  are  sold  by  the  skin,  some  by  the  dozen, 
some  by  weight,  and  some  by  measure,  and  the  price  of  the  same  kind 
varies  according  to  size,  quality,  and  weight.  In  order  to  determine  on 
a  specific  rate  corresponding  with  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  it  would 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  dift'erent  rate  for  each  kind  of  leather,  which 
would  lead  to  considerable  confusion  and  controversy,  and,  in  fact, 
would  operate  as  prohibitory  on  certain  kinds  of  leather. 

Inasmuch  as  a  dozen  of  some  kinds  of  leather  may  cost  $15,  and 
another  dozen  of  the  same  size  and  kind  may  cost  $25,  on  account  ot 
its  superior  selection,  a  fixed  rate  of  duty  per  dozen  would  be  too  severe 
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a  tax  on  the  shoe  manafactarers  asing  the  cheaper  goods  and  would 
no  doabt  force  them  out  of  business.  The  same  difficulties  woald  be 
encountered  if  a  fixed  duty  was  established  by  weight,  inasmuch  a^  a 
dozen  weighing,  say,  30  pounds  costs  for  the  same  surface  of  leather 
from  $15  to  $30,  according  to  quality,  and  the  manufacturers  using  the 
cheaper  goods  would  be  also  forced  out. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
our  shoe  manufacturers  to  use  leather  of  a  plumper  substance,  and 
under  a  fixed  duty  per  pound  skins  of  the  same  value  and  spread  would 
cost  the  consumers  of  the  plumper  leather  more  money  and  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  with  those  using  the  same  kind  of  leather  in  a  lighter 
substance. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  our  shoe  manufacturers  to  produce  the  best 
quality  of  shoes  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  any  tendency  to  use 
lighter  leather  would  eventually  lead  to  their  producing  a  less  durable 
article,  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumers — ^that  is,  the  people. 

We  therefore  advocate  the  simplest  mode  of  establishing  the  rate 
of  duty  as  the  most  correct  and  equitable  for  all  interests  concerned, 
and  for  this  reason  beg  that  the  rate  on  shoe  leather  remain  unchanged 
at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

BiTTBL  Tepel  &  Co. 

M.  J.  Dbuckeb. 

Eelers  Movius  Leather  Gompant. 

Ghables  Hausblt. 

Salomon  &  Phillips. 

Bhattuge  &  BmaEB. 

D.  Wallebstbin. 


STATEMEHT  OP  MK.  JAMES  A.  BAHISTER,  OF  NEWARK,  V.  J. 

Monday,  January  lly  1897. 

Mr.  Banisteb  said:  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee^ 
I  represent  the  shoe  industry  as  it  relates  to  the  duty  on  leather,  and  I 
wish  to  talk  particularly  as  to  the  duty  on  patent  leather  and  enameled 
leather,  which,  I  believe,  is  being  agitated.  The  better  class  of  Amer- 
ican patent-leather  goods  are  made  of  imported  patent  leather,  and  I 
would  say  that  the  domestic  business  is  not  an  infant  industry.  Patent 
leather  has  been  made  in  this  country  for  fifty  years.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  make  it  equal  to  the  imported,  and  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  imported  patent  leather.  The  duty  is  20  per  cent,  which,  we  think, 
is  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  American  industries,  and  therefore 
the  shoe  and  leather  industry  ask  that  the  tariff  may  be  left  at  20  per 
cent    We  ask  for  no  decrease  and  we  ask  for  no  increase. 

As  so  much  time  has  been  taken  up,  I  think  I  shall  leave  my  paper 
with  you,  and  that  will  speak  for  itself. 

BBIEP   filed   with    THE    COMMTTTEB   BT   MB.   BAHISTEE    DT 
BEHALF  OF  THE  SHOE  AHD  LEATHER  TRADE. 

Washington,  January  llj  1897. 

GOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  the 
United  States,  would  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration,  in 
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connection  with  the  question  of  tariff  on  foreign  shoe  leathers,  espe- 
cially patent  and  eoameled  leather,  the  following: 

(1)  We  recognize  the  necessity  for  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
will  produce  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  legitimate  expenses  of  an 
economically  administered  Government. 

(2)  We  recognize  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  approve  of 
just  protection  to  American  industries. 

(3)  We  consider  it  prejudicial  to  American  industries  to  totally  pro- 
hibit foreign  competition;  and  to  these  three  points  we  wish  to  invite 
your  attention. 

On  the  line  of  our  first  proposition,  that  is  the  production  of  revenue 
as  applied  to  the  shoe  manufacturing  business,  there  is  now  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  has  not  been  changed  either  in  the 
McEinley  bill  or  the  Wilson  bill,  but  has  remained  at  this  figure  since 
1884,  we  believe;  and  this  is  as  high  a  figure  as  the  shoe  industry 
can  legitimately  stand.  We  believe  that  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on 
this  line  of  goods  would  prohibit  almost  entirely  the  Importation  of 
patent  or  enameled  leather  and  other  leathers  that  are  included  in  the  ' 
paragraph  on  leathers  of  the  tariff  law  as  it  at  present  stands. 

The  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  is  so  great  and  the 
,  prices  of  goods  have  been  so  reduced  that  there  is  no  margin  for  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  used,  and  the  American  production  of 
patent  and  enameled  leathers  especially  has  been  of  such  an  unsatis- 
factory quality  that  it  can  not  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  imported 
article,  and  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  these  leathers  would  really  drive 
out  of  business  a  certain  class  of  shoe  manufacturers  who  are  the  better 
class,  or  manufacturers  of  the  higher  grades  of  goods,  and  so  reduce 
the  importation  of  such  leathers  as  to  deprive  the  Government  of  any 
revenue  on  these  lines. 

As  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  protection  of  American  industries, 
we  would  simply  say  that  the  manufacture  of  patent  leather  in  the 
United  States  is  not  a  new  industry.  Patent  leather  has  been  made 
in  this  country  for  fifty  years  or  more,  and  some  of  your  petitioners 
whose  names  are  hereto  annexed  have  used  American  patent  leather 
to  a  certain  extent  for  forty  to  fifty  years,  and  we  can  truthfully  say 
that  there  has  been  no  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  made  in 
that  time,  and  yet  the  leather  manufacturers  are  working  that  line  of 
business  and  becoming  rich  in  it,  while  they  sell  their  products  for 
much  less  than  the  price  of  the  imported  article,  and  the  large  and 
growing  increase  in  the  amount  of  leather  exported  from  our  country 
within  the  last  twenty  years  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
protection  of  that  industry  would  not  increase  the  quality  of  the  goods 
produced  and  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  business  of  profit  to  the 
ifianufacturer,  who  is  already  himself  a  strong  competitor  for  the  trade 
of  foreign  countries  in  their  own  markets.  The  larger  portion  of  pat- 
ent and  enameled  leather  made  in  this  country  is  used  for  carriages 
and  for  a  low  grade  of  shoes,  and  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  higher 
grades  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  apparently  the  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  reach  that  point  where  they  can  produce  goods  that  are  adapted  to 
that  work,  and  certain  imported  leathers  seem  to  be  necessities. 

We  believe,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  that  a  higher  tariff  would 
so  diminish  the  demand  for  the  imported  article,  on  account  of  the 
exorbitant  price,  that  the  goods  would  be  no  longer  imported  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  furnish  any  revenue  or  count  in  any  manner  as  ameans 
of  support  to  the  Government,  and  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this 
T  H 120 
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fact  we  would  call  your  atteution  to  tlie  article  of  imported  Freiub 
calfskins,  which,  thirty  or  forty  yeais  ago,  were  almost  exclusively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fiue  boots  and  shoes  and  ore  now  scarcely  recog- 
nized in  the  market,  and  the  importations  must  have  fallen  off  enor- 
mously in  this  time,  such  goods  being  displaced  by  other  lines  of  goods. 
We  hardly  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  quote  statistics  to  prove  any  of 
the  assertions  we  have  made.  You  have  the  statistics  before  yon,  aud 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  them  on  all  these  lines. 

We  also  understand  that  there  is  to  be  an  eflfort  made  to  have  the 
committee  recommend  a  change  in  the  manner  of  fixing  this  tariff,  mak- 
ing it  a  specific  tariff  instead  of  an  ad  valorem,  which,  we  think,  would  be 
impractical,  or,  if  practical,  would  work  an  injury  to  the  consumer  of  such 
leather,  because  of  the  various  forms  by  which  the  prices  of  such  goods 
are  fixed;  that  is,  some  are  sold  by  measure,  some  by  weight,  and  some 
by  count,  and  the  price  for  the  same  articles  varies  according  to  size  or 
substance  or  weight.  A  dozen  of  a  certain  kind  of  skins  may  bring,  for 
instance,  $15,  and  another  dozen  of  the  same  kind  may  bring  $30  on 
account  of  size  or  selection ;  and  the  same  discrepancy  relates  to  leather 
sold  by  the  pound  or  by  the  foot,  thin  light  skins  costing  much  more  than 
heavy  ones;  and  so  this  variation  is  carried  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  trade,  making  a  specific  duty  impractical  from  our  x>oint  of  view. 
In  regard  to  the  third  proposition  with  which  we  have  started,  that 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  competition  would  be  prejudicial  to  American 
industries,  it  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  ^*  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,"  and  to  compel  our  American  manufacturers  to  make  the  most  of 
their  abilities  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  excited  by  foreign  com- 
petition to  continued  diligence  aud  effort  in  improvement,  and  it  is  to  this 
element  we  owe  the  great  advancement  in  domestic  manufactures  and 
industries;  and  while  we  should  gain  revenue  enough  from  oar  importa- 
tions to  support  our  Government,  and  assess  these  revenues  with  a  view 
to  ])rotecting  American  industries,  we  should  also  be  careful  not  to  pro- 
hibit entirely  the  importation  of  the  better  class  of  imported  goods,  that 
there  maybe  an  incentive  for  our  people  to  strive  continually  for  excel- 
lence. 

We  think  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  these  matters 
that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  judicially  on  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and,  in  making  your  new  schedule  of  tariff,'  may  place  the  duly  on  the 
articles  here  specified,  namely,  <<  calfskins,  tanned  or  tanned  and 
dressed;  dressed  upper  leather,  including  patent  and  enameled;  and 
japanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  finished;  chamois  and 
other  skins  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act;  kan- 
garoo, sheep  and  goat  skins,  including  lamb  and  kid  skins,  dressed 
and  finished,"  at  a  rate  not  higher  than  that  now  charged,  and  still 
afford  sufficient  and  reasonable  protection  to  American  manufEtcture, 
and  leave  the  possibilities  of  consumption  so  unchanged  that  the  impor- 
tation may  at  least  assist  in  creating  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Government,  to  which  we  acknowledge  loyalty  and  faithful  idle- 
giance. 

Strong,  Garfield  &  Oo.,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. ;  Bice  & 
Hutchins,  Boston,  Mass.;  Williams,  Kneeland  &  Co., 
South  Braintree,  Mass. ;  B.  B.  Grover  &  Co.,  Brockton, 
Mass.;  J.  &  T.  Cousins,  New  York,  N,  Y.;  Jno.  J.  Lat- 
teraan  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Laird,  Scbober  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hanau  &  Son, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  J.  Wichert,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H. 
Tavlor  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hayes,  Partridge  Shoe 
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Gompany,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ephraim  Martin,  Brook- 
lyn^ N.  Y.;  James  Parsons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  B. 
Keith,  Gampello,  Mass.;  The  J.  S.  Turner  Gompany, 
Bockland,  Mass. ;  French,  Shriner  &  Urner,  Bockland, 
Mass.;  Duling  &  Buek,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Thos.  Cort, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  L.  Boyden  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. :  James 
A.  Banister  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.;  The  Lindner 
Shoe  Company,  Carlisle,  Pa.j  Johnston  &  Murphy, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


AMEBICAV-KADE  PATENT  LEATHEE  EQUAL  TO  THE  IHPOBTED. 

Newabk,  N.  J.,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  relation  to  statements  made  before  your  committee  today  on  Sched- 
ule N,  leather,  I  would  respectfully  say  that  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Wallerstein  and  Mr.  Banister  are  erroneous.  The  manufacturing  of 
patent  enameled  shoe  calf  leather  existed  in  this  country  during  the 
period  of  low  wages,  between  1845  and  1860;  that  the  period  of  high 
wages,  between  1860  and  1890,  which  was  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
exterminated  this  industry,  and  that  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  encour- 
aged its  reestablishment,  which  immediately  grew  to  large  proportions. 

That  climatic  conditions  of  sun  and  water  are  detrimental  to  the 
manufacturing  of  patent  enameled  leather  in  this  country  is  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  these  leathers,  when  made  here  of  the  highest  grade, 
are  less  subject  to  climatic  changes  than  that  which  is  imported. 

Their  statements  were  made  from  a  false  prejudice  in  favor  of  goods 
simply  because  they  are  of  foreign  make  and  without  fully  knowing  the 
quality  of  goods  made  in  this  country. 

B.  O.  Salomon, 
Manufacturer  of  Patent  Leather. 


8TATEMEHT  SUBHTTTEB  BT  MB.  B.  0.  SALOMOIT,  OP  HEW  TOBK, 
MAHUPACTTTBEE  OP  PATENT  LEATHEE. 

Newaek,  N.  J.,  December  JS6y  1896. 

OOMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

On  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  tanners  of  the  United  States,  we 
resx)ectfully  recommend  that  the  duty  on  hides  and  leather  be  made 
specific,  but  adjusted  according  to  the  size  of  the  skins,  as  the  smaller 
skins  need  the  most  labor. 

llf  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  system  be  adopted,  patent  calf- 
skins should  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  at  least  35  per  cent,  conection 
being  made  of  the  conflict  in  the  wording  of  the  McKinley  tariff  and 
adjustment,  and  larger  duties  being  allowed  for  the  larger  skins. 

In  relation  to  specific  duty  on  patent  calf,  so-called  japanned  calfekins 
enameled  skins,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  a  specific  duty; 
that  isj  their  tariff  declared  the  goods  to  cost  so  much  per  pound. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  grades  at  all,  but  simply  specifying  the 
amounts  of  duty,  and  we  are  very  much  in  favor  of  having  the  ad 
valorem  duty  done  away  with  and  make  the  duty  on  patent  or  japanned 
or  enameled  skins  made  out  of  kips,  cowhides,  horsehides,  or  any  other 
hides,  weighing  10  pounds  per  dozen,  76  cents  per  pound,  and  skins 
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weighing  over  10  to  25  pounds  per  dozen,  60  cellto  per  pound,  and 
skins  weighing  over  25  pounds  per  dozen,  40  cents  per  pound. 

These  countries,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  are  the  only  fordgn 
countries  in  which  patent  calf  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  and 
their  leathers  are  the  only  leathers  imported  into  this  country  at  present 

The  following  will  show  more  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  business 
and  its  needs: 

BYICOPSIS    OF    THE    PATBNT    OAXF    MANUFAOTUBIHa    HVDUSTBY    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  industry  was  originally  established  in  France  and  started  there 
about  a  century  ago,  but  it  was  transplanted  later  on  into  Germany, 
where  it  has  become  a  very  successful  interest,  employing  over  20,0UU 
men  in  the  japanning  and  manufacturing  of  patent  calfskins. 

This  industry  was  started  in  America  during  the  period  of  low  wages 
from  1845  to  I860.  When  the  war  broke  out,  wages  rose  so  high  that 
the  competition  of  France  and  Germany  in  this  specific  article,  japanned 
or  patent  calf,  made  the  manufacture  impossible  here.  This  industry 
only  languished  here  in  a  small  way  and  was  soon  driven  to  the  wall, 
while  in  Germany  to-day  about  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  consumption 
of  this  article  is  produced,  and  this  country  is  particularly  supplied 
largely  from  there. 

The  rate  of  import  duty  prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  October  1, 1890, 
was  30  per  cent.  In  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  the  so-called  McKinley  Act^ 
the  duty,  as  per  paragraph  456,  is  as  follows: 

CalfttkiDB  tanned  or  tanned  and  dresaed,  dreaaed  upper  leather,  inclading  patent, 
enameled,  and  japanned  leather,  dreased  or  undressed  and  finished ;  chamois  or  other 
skins  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  tweutjr  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  bookbinders'  calfskins,  kangaroo,  sheep,  and  goat  skins,  includine  lamb 
and  kid  skins,  dressed  and  finished,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  skins  tor  mo- 
rocco, tanned  but  unfinished,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  piano-forte  leather  and 
piano-forte  action  leather,  thirtv-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  Japanned  calfskins, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  boots  and  shoes  made  of  leatner,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

This  dearly  shows  there  is  a  great  conflict  in  the  wording  of  this 
tariff.  When  importers  paid  their  duty  of  30  per  cent  they  paid  the 
same  under  protest,  and  the  Board  of  Appraisers  could  not  help  bat 
side  in  favor  of  the  importers  on  the  duty  on  patent  or  japanned  calf. 

Tariff'  bill,  1894,  paragraph  456,  Senate  bill,  places  the  duty  at  20  per 
cent,  and  the  same  duty  for  carriage  leather.  Carriage  leather,  how- 
ever, is  made  out  of  large  cow,  steer,  and  bull  hides,  which  are  split 
into  several  layers,  each  one  of  these  measuring  40  to  60  feet,  and  even 
larger,  and  are  japanned  separately,  and  on  the  side  nearest  the  grain, 
often  three  or  more  layers — that  is,  parts  of  hides  are  produced  out  of 
one  hide.  The  work  is  much  coarser  and  can  be  done  much  cheaper,  as 
calfskins  measure  3  to  8  feet  per  skin.  Then  again  much  ma<;hinery 
can  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carriage  leather,  such  as  split- 
ting, buffing,  and  graining  machines,  while  with  calfskins  it  is  all  hand 
work  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Carriage  leather,  again,  is  put  to  much  coarser  work,  as  japanned  or 
patent  calfskins  are  used  mainly  for  ladies',  gentlemen's,  misses',  chil- 
dren\s,  and  boys'  shoes,  and  are  a  lu^xury. 

The  faulty  wording  of  the  tariff  clause  of  1890  has  brought  the  duty 
down  to  20  per  cent.  While  several  large  concerns  had  started  in 
the  manufacture  of  patent  or  japanned  calf,  upon  the  enaction  of  this 
bill,  for  instance,  Walker-Oakley  Company,  of  Chicago,  Pfister  Vogel 
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lieatber  Oompany,  of  Milwaukee,  Messrs.  White  &  Co.,  of  Bostou,  and 
Ratbbarn,  of  Belleville,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  appraisers  find- 
ing verdict  in  favor  of  importers,  brongbt  this  industry  almost  to  a 
stoppage  and  it  has  not  recuperated  since.  There  are  only  a  few  con- 
cerns which  are  still  continuing  this  branch  of  business,  but  only  in 
Bach  a  small  way  that  nobody  can  make  a  success  under  these  con- 
ditions. This  article  can  be  made  very  successfully  here.  The  last 
few  years  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that  we  can  make  japanned  or 
patent  calf  in  the  United  States  equal  if  not  superior  to  European-made 
goods;  but  while  we  pay  our  workmen  here  from  $12  to  $20  a  week,  the 
w^orkmen  in  Germany  are  earning  from  $3  to  $5  a  week.  We  can  not 
afford  to  pay  American  wages  and  be  able  to  compete  at  20  per  cent 
duty  with  European  manufacturers/ who  have  a  productive  power  to 
produce  now,  as  I  am  informed,  over  $20,000,000  of  patent  calf  annu- 
ally, and  are  under  much  lighter  expense  as  to  clerk  hire,  fire-insur- 
ance rates,  rates  of  interest,  etc. 

Lately  the  European  manufacturers  have  reduced  their  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  10  per  cent,  simultaneously  the  duty  having  been 
declared  to  be  put  at  20  per  cent,  a  severe  blow  being  given  to  this 
industry. 

If  ad  valorem  rates  are  to  be  retained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reestab- 
lish the  McEinley  tariff;  also  to  make  a  distinct  rate  of  duty  for  hides, 
and  say  hides,  but  not  skins,  so  there  is  a  plain  understanding,  which 
can  not  possibly  lead  to  a  faulty  construction  of  the  tariff,  and  further, 
for  safety,  to  write  the  tariff  so  that  hides  measuring  over  26  feet  per 
hide  cost  20  per  cent  duty,  while  hides  measuring  below  25  feet  should 
be  classified  at  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  order  to  fully  explain  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done  on  one  single 
calfskin,  I  give  you  the  following: 

The  calfskins  are  soaked  in  pure  water,  then  taken  out  and  rinsed 
at  least  five  times,  then  put  into  a  so-calJed  mill,  and  broken.  Each 
skin  by  itself  is  taken  over  a  tanner's  beam  and  the  sinews  and  blood 
removed;  then  the  skins  are  placed  in  a  lime  pit  (vat),  where  they  must 
be  handled  for  about  ten  days;  that  is,  taken  out  each  day  and  rinsed 
and  the  lime  gradually  strengthened  until  the  ten  days  elapse. 

The  skins  are  then  niihaired  by  hand,  then  they  are  trimmed,  then 
fleshed,  the  remaining  flesh  being  removed.  The  skins  are  then  put 
into  what  is  termed  a  pin  wheel  (also  called  a  mill),  in  fresh  water.  The 
lime  is  removed  in  this  mill  by  continually  dropping  the  skins  from  the 
top  of  the  mill,  about  8  feet  high,  to  the  bottom,  this  mill  being  covered 
with  wooden  pegs  throughout.  After  the  lime  is  washed  out  in  this 
way,  the  skins  are  put  into  a  bate,  where  they  are  reeled  or  flooded 
continually  by  the  use  of  a  wheel  similar  to  the  wheel  on  a  side- wheel 
steamer. 

This  done  they  are  slated,  and  with  a  large  knife,  sharp,  like  a  razor, 
the  ground  hair,  if  any,  is  removed.  The  skins  are  then  washed  out  in 
lukewarm  water,  then  taken  into  a  light  solution  of  bark.  This  is 
strengthened  gradually,  and  when  the  skins  have  been  in  this  about 
three  weeks  they  are  carefully  laid  away,  each  skin  being  covered  with 
bark  and  remaining  in  this  layer  for  four  weeks,  when  they  are  tanned. 
The  skins  are  then  washed  out  similar  to  the  beam-house  procedure. 
Then  they  are  scoured  and  brushed  with  a  hand  brush  on  both  sides 
and  hung  out  to  half  dry.  They  are  then  shaved  to  an  even  substance, 
as  no  place  must  be  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  other.  Then  the  skins 
are  sum  ached. 
After  they  are  sumached  they  are  set  on  a  marble  table  or  a  glass 
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table,  and  all  the  indentations  are  removed;  then  they  are  oiled  with 
the  very  finest  oils  obtainable. 

The  skins  are  then  tacked  out;  that  is,  they  are  stretched  on  a 
wooden  square  frame  to  the  extent  of  all  the  strength  they  can  stAnd. 
They  must  also  be  as  flat  as  a  card,  this  being  done  with  what  is 
termed  a  crock  board;  then  the  flanks  are  filled  with  a  dissolved  mois- 
tnre  of  isinglass — ^that  is,  the  side  of  the  hide  and  fore  legs  and  the 
shonlders.    This  being  done  the  skins  are  ready  for  japanning. 

They  are  then  covered  on  the  flesh  side  with  so-called  black  danb, 
which  contains  very  expensive  ingredients.  This  is  rnbbed  with 
pumice  stone  until  only  a  fine  coat  remains.  This  operation  is  rei)eated 
six  times,  each  time  a  new  coat  of  daubing  being  used.  Only  a  very 
small  particle,  however,  is  left  on  the  skin,  as  the  leather  woold  be 
brittle  if  it  were  too  thick. 

After  the  foundation  has  been  brought  about  by  sufficient  daubing 
and  pumice,  until  it  is  a  very  smooth  surface,  a  coat  of  black  paint  is 
put  on  to  give  the  intense  jet  black  color  under  the  varnish,  the  var- 
nish itself  being  an  amber  shade. 

The  skins  are  then  hung  in  a  drying  room  over  night,  and  then 
pumiced  with  a  very  fine  stone  preparatory  to  getting  the  final  coat 
The  skins  are  then  varnished  with  one  coat  of  varnish,  and  put  into  a 
bake  oven  to  bake  and  dry  for  a  period  covering  four  to  five  days. 
When  this  work  is  done,  they  are  trimmed,  and  are  then  ready  for  the 
market. 

You  will  see  by  this  explanation  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
is  done  on  these  skins.  While  they  can  be  manufactured,  tanned,  and 
finished,  ready  for  the  market,  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  dozen,  the  amount  of 
work  in  this  country  costs  on  a  small  skin  $8  per  dozen;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  same  difference  in  cost  of  labor  is  the  difference  in  cost  of 
manufacture  here  and  is  shown  in  the  end  result;  therefore,  yoa  will 
see  on  the  face  of  this  explanation  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  not  more  than  a  reasonably  sufiicieut  amount  to  cover  the  real  cost  of 
labor. 

Small  manufactured  patent  calfskins  are  invoiced  by  European  manu- 
facturers as  low  as  $8  to  $9  a  dozen,  consequently  the  duty  on  these  at 
20  per  cent  would  only  be  $1.60  per  dozen  skins,  while  we  can  not 
manufacture  these  calfskins  in  this  country  at  less  than  $11  to  $13  a 
dozen,  and  a  little  larger  size,  which  is  invoiced  by  European  manufac- 
turers at  $12  to  $14  per  dozen,  would  cost,  respectively,  duty  paid  here, 
$14.40  to  $16.80,  while  we  can  not  produce  these  skins  here  at  less  than 
$16  to  $18,  respectively. 

The  kinds  of  leather  that  are  yet  imported  into  the  United  States  are 
used  by  the  wealthier  population  only,  and  such  as  are  prejudiced 
against  using  American-made  leathers,  therefore  the  leather  presently 
imported  should  come  under  the  heading  of  luxury.  This  class  will 
use  imported  leather,  no  matter  what  the  difference  in  cost  may  be,  so 
every  Ukelihood  is  by  fair  protection  American  goods  will  gradually 
predominate. 

The  reason  why  a  prejudice  exists  against  domestic  patent  calf,  which 
does  not  exist  against  domestic  patent  cowhide,  is  obvious.  It  is  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  imported  has  a  charm  for  the 
well  to  do.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  patent  calf  in  Europe,  10  pounds 
I>er  dozen  and  under,  $3  per  dozen;  in  America,  $10.  Over  10 pounds 
I>er  dozen  and  up  to  25  pounds,  $4.50  per  dozen ;  in  America,  $16.  0?er 
25  pounds  per  dozen  and  up,  $7.50  per  dozen;  in  America,  $22. 
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It  is  therefore  clearly  shown  that  this  branch  of  business  will  be 
extinguished  unless  the  duty  is  placed  at  least  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
or  made  specific. 

E.  G.  Salomon. 


nrCBEASB  OP  DUTT  DESIBED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  15y  1897. 

Deab  Sib:  We  think  it  desirable  to  have  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
patent  and  enameled  leather,  and  necessary  if  this  industry  shall  be 
developed  in  this  country,  as  with  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  we  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  foreign  tanners.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  this  leather  requires  much  more  labor  than 
any  other  kind  and  we  are  paying  our  help  about  three  times  as  much 
as  French  and  German  tanners  do  for  the  same  work.  Instead  of  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  as  we  have  at  present,  we  think  it  more  desirable  to 
have  a  specific  one,  to  avoid  undervaluations  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  have  been  made  in  the  past.  A  specific  duty  on  these  leathers 
wonld  be  reasonably  alike  on  the  different  grades  and  qualities,  as  they 
do  not  vary  in  value  in  any  large  degree. 

We  advocate  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  patent,  enameled,  or 
japanned  leather  on  hides  or  skins  weighing  over  25  pounds  to  the  dozen, 
and  of  75  cents  per  pound  on  such  weighing  under  25  pounds  per  dozen. 
Tills,  we  estimate,  would  be  an  increase  of  about  30  to  40  per  cent  on 
the  present  tariff.  This  increase  would  be  no  burden  on  the  consumer, 
as  this  leather  is  an  article  of  luxury,  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
wealthy. 

Foreign  manufacturers  and  importers  have  tried  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  our  native  product  by  stating  that  this  leather  could  not  be 
successfully  made  in  this  country  owing  to  ^^ctimatie  coaditions."  Our 
two  years'  experience  in  this  line  has  disproved  this. 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  changed  according  to  our 
petition  we  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  in  course  of  time  we  can 
so  improve  the  process  of  manufacture  that  we  will  be  able  to  challenge 
the  world  in  these  leathers,  as  we  have  done  in  all  others. 

A.  P.  Gallun  &  Sons. 


Newburtport,  Mass.,  Ootohtr  19, 1896, 
Gsntlbmen:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  16th  iDstant,  asking  for  our  experience  in 
regard  to  the  enamel  leather  we  have  bought  from  you,  will  say  that  we  nave  never 
bad  a  pair  returned  to  us  or  a  single  famt  found  with  the  wearing  qualities  of  it. 
Have  tested  the  stock  ourselves  by  personal  wear,  and  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  give 
satisfactory  service  as  compared  with  any  imported  stock  we  have  used. 
Tours,  truly, 

W.  B.  Usher  Sc  Son. 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Gallum  Sc  Sons. 


Campbllo,  Mass.,  October  19, 1896, 
Gentlemen:  I  have  used  a  large  quantitv  of  your  enamel  leather  this  season,  and 
am  very  happy  to  report  that  so  far  I  have  had  very  good  results  from  its  use.    I  am 
sure  that  another  season,  if  you  can  make  this  leather  equally  as  good,  I  shall  be  able 
to  use  a  much  larger  quantity  of  it. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  £.  Ksmi. 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Gaixum  8c  Sons. 
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Brockton,  Mass.,  Xov^mber  5, 1996. 
DSAR  Sirs  :  In  reply  to  yonn  of  November  4  will  say  we  have  ased  yonr  enamel 
leatber  the  last  year  and  it  has  given  us  very  good  satisfaction.     In  fact,  we  bare 
used  some  of  it  for  our  own  personal  wear,  and  we  must  say  that  it  baa  given  entire 
satisfaction. 

Yours,  truly, 

Fixld-Hazzard  Compant. 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Gallum  St  Sons. 


Campxllo,  Mass.,  October  t7y  189$, 
Gbntlxmbn  :  Yours  of  the  16th  received.  In  reply  we  would  say  that  we  hare 
used  several  hundred  dozen  of  yonr  enamel  leather  this  season  and  have  failed  to 
receive  the  first  complaint  regarding  it  from  any  of  our  customers.  We  have  used 
all  the  different  kinds  of  imported  stock,  and  consider  this  superior  to  anything  in 
the  market.  We  have  never  had  a  pair  of  it  retume<l. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thompson  Brothkbs. 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Gallum  Sc  Sons. 


VHDERVALUATIOHS  PROBABLE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  i,  18S7. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  write  you  relative  to  patent  calf.  We  think  a  specific  dnty  pref- 
erable on  account  of  the  undervaluation  at  the  custom-house,  of  which 
not  only  we  feel  convinced,  but  we  have  the  assurance  of  some  of  the 
custom-house  officers  in  New  York  that  they  feel  morally  certain  of 
this  fact,  but  the  legal  proofs  are  lacking.  Upon  complaints  to  these 
officers  the  values  of  invoices  were  increased  9  per  cent,  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  another  increase  of  9  per  cent  was  made  without  pro- 
test from  the  manufacturers.  This  we  consider  incontestible  proof 
that  the  invoices  must  have  been  undervalued.  We  advocate  a  duty 
of  $1  per  pound  on  patent  calf  leather  weighing  10  pounds  or  less  per 
dozen,  80  cents  per  pound  over  10  to  20  pounds  per  dozen,  75  cents 
per  pound  over  20  pounds  per  dozen. 

We  advocate  this  because  it  is  a  new  industry;  because  of  the  higher 
price  of  labor  as  compared  to  Germany;  because  it  is  an  article  of  lux- 
ury; because  labor  forms  over  50  per  cent  of  its  selling  price,  and 
because  it  is  ^^undervalued"  at  the  custom-house. 

An  undue  prejudice  has  been  created  by  designing  foreign  mannfac- 
turers  against  the  use  of  the  domestic  product,  and  threate  have  been 
made  to  drive  it  out  of  the  market  or  financially  ruin  those  manufac- 
turing it. 

BeBNASD  &  FBrKDMAN, 


SATES  BECOMMEHDED. 

Washington,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Representing  large  interests  in  the  tanning  and  finishing  of  leather 
in  its  different  forms  and  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  we  beg  to 
submit  to  you  our  views,  which  are  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  general,  together  with  a 
short  yet  definite  classification  that  will  go  far  toward  stopping  the 
evils  of  undervaluation. 

We  believe  that  raw  material  should  be  admitted  free,  when  not  injn- 
rious  or  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  home  industries.    This,  we  claim, 
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is  particularly  the  situation  as  it  relates  to  raw  hides  and  skins;  that 
said  df  ty  wouhl  not  benefit  the  producer  in  our  own  country,  but  would 
cripple  a  great  industry,  reducing  its  growing  trade  abroad,  and  adding 
a  burden  to  the  consumer  at  home.  It  is  known  that  cattle  are  not 
raised  for  the  hides,  which  are  but  a  by-product,  the  price  of  which  does 
not  affect  the  price  obtained  for  the  cattle.  We  claim  that  there  should 
be  a  duty  on  tanned  and  finished  leather  at  least  sufficient  to  cover  the 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  material  necessary  to  put  them  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  imported. 

As  leather  manufactured  in  the  United  States  can  be  made  of  as  good 
quality,  and  with  free  hides  and  skins  the  ordinary  grades  at  a  less 
price  than  that  imported,  the  benefit  to  the  user  is  a  direct  one.  Of  this 
advantage  the  greater  portion  of  our  people  have  availed  themselves, 
but  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  goods  has  been  restricted  by 
those  who  prefer  to  use  foreign-made  material  when  it  can  be  fiirnished 
at  about  the  same  price.  An  increased  duty  will  aid  in  overcoming  this 
prejudice  and  elevating  the  standard  of  American-made  goods. 

Among  the  finer  grades  of  leather  which  constitutes  the  bulk  or 
larger  part  of  the  present  importations  are  patent  and  enameled 
or  japanned  leather.  The  cost  of  labor  alone  in  manufacturing  these 
goods  is  5()  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  product.  In  this  in- 
dustry the  wages  paid  in  most  foreign  countries  are  but  one-fourth  to 
one-third  the  wages  paid  here. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  afford  the  home  product  of  patent 
and  enameled  or  japanned  leather  a  fair  chance  of  competing  with  the 
foreign,  and  to  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  produce  these 
finer  grades  a  specific  duty  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per. 
cent  should  be  assessed. 

Since  the  classifications  now  given  in  the  tariff  law  do  not  represent 
the  different  kinds  of  leather  imported,  such  classifications  should  be  so 
changed  that  such  decisions  as  those  of  the  General  Appraisers  !Nos. 
(>04,  2110,  2881,  which  are  so  manifestly  not  the  intention  of  the  law, 
but  relegated  to  that  catch-all  clause  of  ^^not  specially  provided  for," 
will  be  impossible. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  or  nncnred,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  piokled,  free. 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  and  in  the  rongh,  not  split,  carried,  nor  dressed  in  any 
manner,  nor  specially  trimmed,  15  percent. 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  and  in  the  rongh,  when  split  or  specially  trimmed  or  ont, 
20  per  cent. 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  and  carried  or  finished,  either  in  the  rnsset  or  colored, 
when  in  the  full  hide,  side,  or  skin,  and  not  hereafter  mentioned,  25  per  cent. 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  and  finished,  when  specially  trimmed,  cat,  or  anont,  and 
leather  tanned  or  embossed  by  either  roU  or  plate,  or  illaminated  leather,  35  per 
cent. 

Patent,  enameled,  or  Japanned  leather,  a  specific  dnty  as  follows:  on  hides  or  skins 
weighing  25  pounds,  i>er  dozen  or  over,  50  cents  per  poand;  on  hides  or  skins  weigh- 
ing ander  25  pounds,  per  dozen,  75  oents  per  poand. 

T.  D.  Palmbb, 
Secretary  J  Newarlc^  if.  J. 

BEOOMMEHD  A  DUTT  OF  7S  OEHTS  A  POUVD. 

Nbwabk,  N.  J.,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  advocate  a  specific  daty  on  patent  and  enameled  or  japanned 
leather  of  76  cents  per  poand.  The  present  rate  of  daty,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  is  wholly  inadeqnate  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  skd  valorem  rate  of  duty  gives  rise  to  nndervalnafions. 
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(2)  Labor  constitutes  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tlie  finished 
product,  comparatively  little  machinery  can  be  used;  foreign  m^nnfaie- 
turers  pay  their  labor  but  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  wages  we  pay. 

(3)  It  is  chiefly  an  article  of  luxury. 

(4)  Foreign  manufacturers  claim  to  be  the  only  x>o88e88or8  of  the 
secret  of  making  these  goods  and  have  continually  asserted  that  patent 
calf  of  equal  quality  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country;  the  Amer- 
ican product  has  been  greatly  prejudiced,  but  it  has  been  oondasively 
demonstrated  that  with  adequate  protection  we  can  successfully  compete. 

(5)  A  large  amount  of  capital  has  already  been  invested  mid  sunk  in 
trying  to  establish  this  industry  in  this  country,  and  if  properly  encour- 
aged, employment  may  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  workingmen. 

(6)  Unless  an  adequate  duty  is  imposed,  all  the  American  manufac- 
turers who  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  have  struggled  at  a  loss  to  plant 
this  industry  here,  will  absolutely  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  field 
and  leave  our  home  markets  entirely  to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  who 
then  will  be  entirely  free  and  most  likely  to  considerably  advance  their 
prices  to  the  American  shoe  manufacturers  and  consumers,  for  nearly 
all  these  goods  are  manufactured  abroad  by  two  or  three  exceedingly 
powerful  houses  who  will  then  virtually  and  effectively  control  the 
American  market. 

The  Woodside  Patent  Oalf  MAiajFAOTUBiNa  Ca 


CHAMOIS  liEATHEB. 

(Paragraph  841.) 
8TATEMEHT  OF  HB.  FEAHK  OHAFOT,  OF  PLADSTFIEU),  HEW  JEBSEY. 

Monday,  January  lly  1897. 

Mr.  Ohapot  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conunitte^I 
come  here  to  ask  you  for  a  larger  protection  on  chamois  leather.  We 
have  built  a  new  industry,  and  we  need  protection  to  enable  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  European  manufacturers.  The  English  goods  are  sold 
here  in  very  large  quantities.  The  McKinley  tariff  induced  us  six 
years  ago  to  come  here  and  build  up  this  new  industry;  and  we  think 
if  we  get  your  consideration  and  help,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
United  States.    The  20  per  cent  tariff  is  not  enough  for  our  own  work. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Was  the  duty  higher  under  the  McKinley  law? 

Mr.  Ohapot.  No;  it  was  not,  but  we  expected  it  to  be,  or  else  we 
would  not  have  come  here,  and  we  know  by  experience;  we  lost  a  few 
thousand  dollars  that  we  invested  in  the  chamoise  leather  industry. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  did  you  start  the  industry? 

Mr.  Chapot.  Lei  1892. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Are  you  still  running? 

Mr.  Ohapot.  We  are  still  running,  but  on  a  very  small  scale.  We 
built  a  large  factory,  spent  $50,000.  We  have  been  going  down  year 
by  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  other  factories  are  there  of  this  kind  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Ohapot.  We  are  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  the  European  goods,  and  that  is  why  we  think  we  ought  to  be 
protected. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  get  your  hides  free  now? 

Mr.  Ohapot.  We  want  them  free. 
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Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  want  the  hides  freel 
Mr.  Ohapot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  You  want  them  free  and  an  increased  protection  on 
the  manufactured  goods  t 

Mr.  Ghapot.  Yes,  sir;  to  balance  the  wages  of  Germany,  England, 
and  France  against  our  own  wages. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Ohapot.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMuxiN.  How  long  have  you  been  heret 

Mr.  Ohapot.  Six  years. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  When  were  you  naturalized! 

Mr.  Ohapot.  I  was  not  naturalized.    I  took  the  papers  out 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  a  citi- 
zen, then? 

Mr.  Ohapot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Twenty  per  cent  is  not  only  20  per  cent  on  the  fin- 
ished goods,  but  20  per  cent  to  you  in  the  original  cost  of  the  skin, 
because  the  skin  that  is  tanned  abroad  has  to  pay  the  duty  on  its  orig- 
inal cost,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  tanning,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Ohapot.  Y^u  see,  the  same  goods  that  you  would  buy  in  Europe 
for  $3  you  will  have  to  pay  $4  for  here.    The  wages  in  Europe  run 
about — well,  we  pay  $12  here,  and  for  $3.75  a  week  over  there  a  man 
can  be  got  who  works  twelve  hours  a  day  and  does  the  same  work. 
Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  Did  you  work  over  there? 

Mr.  Ohapot.  Yes;  I  worked  over  there  and  I  know  by  experience 
what  I  am  telling  you.    ' 
Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  had  a  mill  there. 

Mr.  Ohapot.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  gave  it  up  on  account  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill;  we  thought  we  would  come  here  to  this  country  and  start  this 
industry. 
Mr.  MgMillin.  And  it  did  not  pan  out  as  you  thought? 
Mr.  Ohapot.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  It  doesn't  a  great  many  times. 
Mr.  TxJBNEK.  What  do  you  demand? 
Mr.  Ohapot.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Yours  is  the  only  factory  of  its  kind  in  America? 
Mr.  Ohapot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBWBB.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States  do  you  now  furnish? 
Mr.  Ohapot.  Now,  we  do  not  furnish  one  one-thousandth  part. 
Mr.  TuBNEB.  Your  factory  is  not  large  enough  to  furnish  more  than 
one  one-thousandth  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  you  want  70,000,000  people  to  pay  36  percent  extra  on  the  goods. 

Mr.  Ohapot.  No,  sir;  chamois  is  a  luxury  rather  than  anything  else, 
and  if  you  give  us  the  protection  we  could  produee  the  goods  without 
hurting  the  working  people  of  the  United  States.  We  make  ourselves 
good  in  a  year  to  produce  one- tenth  of  the  quantity  consumed  here. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Don't  you  think  you  could  produce  more  than  one- 
tenth? 
Mr.  Ohapot.  We  might  try  it. 

Mr.  TxjBNBB.  And  you  want  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
this  increase  duty  on  nine-tenths  of  the  consumption  in  order  to  take 
care  of  your  one  establishment? 

Mr.  Ohapot.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  that.  There  is  a  beginning  to 
all  things,  and  a  new  industry  can  not  be  expected  to  be  built  up  in  a 
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year  of  time;  bnt  still  we  think  we  would  push  it  as  hard  as  we  can  to 
make  this  an  American  industry. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  stock  is  used  by  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do  people! 

Mr.  Chapot.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  wealthy  i)eop]e. 

Mr.  Paynb.  You  simply  want  the  classes  to  pay  this  in  order  to  give 
work  to  some  of  the  masses? 

Mr.  Ohapot.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  the  wealthy  to  share  some  of  their 
money  with  the  laboring  classes. 


BEIEF  FILED  BY  MB.  OHAPOT. 

Plainpield,  N.  J.,  January  P,  1897. 

OOMSflTTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  chamois  leatlier,  and  we  come  resx)ectfnlly 
before  yooi*  committee  to  ask  yon  to  pnt  a  dnty  of  about  35  per  cent  on 
all  chamois  leather  imported  to  this  country,  so  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  cheap  labor  of  England,  France,  ami 
Germany. 

Ours  being  a  new  industry  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  we  think  we  onght  to  have  your  consideration  and  help  to  make 
a  success  of  it. 

We  pay  American  wages,  on  an  average  of  $12  a  week,  while  Euro- 
pean manufacturers,  in  eitlier  country  named  above,  hardly  averagre 
$3.75  a  week,  which  means,  in  plain  words,  that  they  can  have  the  work 
of  three  men  to  our  one  for  the  same  price.  This  is  a  fact  we  are  ready 
to  swear  to. 

Chamois  leather  being  an  article  of  Inxnry  rather  than  of  necessity, 
people  who  have  bought  it  will  keep  on  doing  so,  regardless  of  tlie 
article  being  imported  or  not,  as  long  as  it  suits  their  tastes,  so  that 
both  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  home  manufacturers  will  be 
benefited  should  you  put  on  chamois  leather  the  duty  we  ask  for. 

It  was  the  McKinley  tariff  that  induced  us  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  start  this  new  industry,  and  we  do  hope  the  new  McKinley 
Administration  will  favor  again  American  manufacturers. 

As  a  conclusion  to  all  we  have  just  said,  we  think  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  chamois  leather  would  be  greatly  favored  should  your  com- 
mittee let  in  free  of  duty  cod  oil,  raw  hides,  pickled  skins,  and  all  pelts 
without  the  wool. 

The  0.  Ohapot  &  Sons' 

Chamois  Lbatheb  aio)  Glovb  OompanT| 
By  Frank  Ohapot. 

State  of  New  Jbrsby, 

County  of  Union,  ft: 
Frank  Chapot,  of  fnll  age,  being  dnly  sworn  aooording  to  law,  on  his  oath  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  one  of  the  firm  of  C.  Chapot  &  Sons  mentioned  in  the  petition 
hereto  attached;  that  the  statements  in  said  petition  are  trae,  to  his  knowledge,  bo 
far  as  they  relate  to  said  firm  of  C.  Chapot  &  Sons,  and  the  other  statements  therein 
are  tme  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Fkank  Chapot. 

Sworn  and  snbsoribed  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1897. 
[SEAL.]  William  Newcorn, 

Koiary  Public  for  Now  Jonoy. 
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MOROCCO  OB  GLAZED  KTD. 

(Paragraph  341.) 
STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  HEHRT  BURK,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  January  llj  1897. 

Mr.  BuRK  said :  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  more  particularly  the  morocco  or  glazed  kid  industry.  These 
floods  are  made  entirely  of  goatskins. 

I  have  prepared  an  article  here  that  will  cover  all  we  desire.  We  are 
first  and  foremost  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  for  the  same  reasons  that 
other  gentlemen  have  advanced  here  before  you.  We  ask  for  it  because 
owing  to  the  undervaluations  that  are  possible  under  the  present  sys- 
tem great  injustice  is  possible.  I  would  state  here  now,  however,  that 
as  our  industry  exists  to-day  we  are  fully  protected.  We  desire  a  per- 
dozen  duty;  that  is  what  we  request. 

The  great  increase  in  the  exportation  of  shoe  leather,  I  think,  is  really 
the  increase  that  has  taken  place,  particularly  in  glazed  kids,  and  that 
is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  produce  it  cheaper,  but 
because  during  the  last  ten  years  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
manner  of  tanning  that  and  otber  leathers.  We  have  developed  a  proc- 
ess by  which  we  have  entirely  gone  away  from  the  old  method  of  vege- 
table tanning,  and  we  are  now  using  entirely  chemical  processes.  This 
leather  is  so  superior  in  its  wearing  qualities  and  every  other  respect 
that  it  has  entirely  displaced  vegetable  tanned  leather,  and  the  Euro- 
peans are  obhged  to  use  it,  owing  to  its  superiority. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  new  process  apply  to  a  specific  kind  of 
leather  or  to  all  leather? 

Mr.  BuRK.  To  a  larger  degree  to  glazed  kids  and  morocco,  but  it  is 
also  api)lied  to  all  leathers — boot  leathers,  shoe  leather,  harness  leather, 
and  all  kinds  of  leather.  I  am  only  offering  this  as  an  explanation  why 
this  great  increase  of  importations  has  taken  place.  As  I  said,  we  are 
first  and  foremost  in  favor  of  the  specific  duty. 

We  also  desire  that  skins  remain  upon  the  free  list.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  there  has  been  a  proposition  to  make  skins  dutiable. 
There  are  no  goatskins  produced  in  the  United  States  to  any  appreci- 
able extent.  I  do  not  think  that  as  many  as  2  per  cent  of  what  are  used 
are  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  30,000,000  goat- 
skins consumed  annually  in  the  United  States  for  shoe  purposes;  more 
than  all  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  use.  We  are  the 
greatest  shoe  users  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  From  what  countries  do  you  get  these  skins  t 

Mr.  BuEK.  About  12,000,000  are  produced  in  India— more  than  one- 
third.  South  America  produces  probably  between  3,000,000  and 
4,000,000. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Whatothercountries  besides  Brazil  and  South  Americal 

Mr.  BuBK.  AJl  of  Europe  and  Africa  and  China.  Mexico  produces, 
perhaps,  a  little  less  than  1,000,000  per  annum.  As  I  said  before,  we 
are  fully  protected  on  tanned  and  finished  leather  as  it  is  at  present, 
but  we  would  prefer  to  have  that  duty  in  a  specific  form. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Before  you  leave  that  subject  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
one  other  question  to  understand  this  more  clearly.  From  what  coun- 
tries do  you  get  most  of  your  skins  besides  those  you  have  namedt 
You  say  you  get  12,000,000  from  India.    Where  do  you  get  the  rest! 
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Mr.  BUBK.  I  have  the  statistics  here  of  1896. 
.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Showing  the  amount  from  each  ooantryf 

Mr.  BUEK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  WelU  that  will  be  printed  with  yonr  statement. 

Mr.  BuBK.  The  arrival  of  goatskins  at  the  port  of  New  York,  which 
does  not  iuclade  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  has  been  as  follows:  In 
1890,  22,216,000  pieces;  in  1891,  21,000,000;  in  1892, 19,000,000;  in  1893, 
17,000,000;  in  1894, 20,574,000;  in  1895, 24,685,000,  and  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar increase  in  1896. 

Mr.  DiiLZELL.  Do  I  understand  yoa  to  say  we  are  making  patent 
leather  now  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  BuBK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  To  what  extent! 

Mr.  BuBK.  I  do  not  think  to  a  very  large  extent  I  might  say  that 
patent  leather  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to-day  to  this  kind  of 
goods  as  glazed  kid  stood  about  ten  years  ago.  Then  all  glazed  kid 
was  imported  from  France,  and  the  value  of  a  good  quality  was  about 
80  cents  per  square  foot  The  greatest  part  of  this  profit  went  to  the 
importer.  The  same  grade  of  leather  is  made  to-day  in  appearance 
and  fineness  of  a  far  superior  quality  and  sold  at  35  cents  per  square 
foot  That  has  been  done  owing  to  protection,  to  the  duty  that  has 
been  imposed,  or  otherwise  the  United  States  manufacturer  could  have 
never  developed  the  art  and  industry. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  The  duty  enabled  us  to  make  the  leather  and  brought 
down  the  price  t 

Mr.  BuBK.  Yes  sir.  We  have  reduced  the  price  upon  the  finest 
grade  about  one-half  and  in  proportion  the  lower  grade.  Glazed  kid  is 
sold  per  foot  value,  and  it  varies  from  6  to  40  cents,  the  larger  amount, 
of  course,  being  in  the  medium  grade  from  18  to  25  cents.  ^  1  think  that 
the  same  thing  will  obtain  with  regard  to  patent  leather  and  japanned 
leather  if  those  leathers  are  well  protected.  I  think  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  will  Aimish  patent 
leather  to  the  Buropeans  and  we  will  reverse  the  present  condition  of 
a£fairs. 

We  have  another  article  that  enters  into  competition  with  us  which 
is  not  and  never  has  been  fully  protected,  and  that  is  what  is  termed 
the  East  India  tanned  goat  and  sheep  skin.  There  are  no  finished 
leathers  that  come  in  competition  with  us  from  East  India.  We  think 
from  physical  reasons  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  leather  ftdly  there. 
They  simply  tan  it.  The  tanning  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  process. 
]^6w,  we  have  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  against  European  competition  on 
tanned  and  finished  leather.  We  have  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  against 
the  Sepoy  labor  competition  of  10  per  cent  Now,  while  it  might  be 
fair  that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  a  half-done  skin  would  be  as  much 
protection  as  20  per  cent  upon  a  wholly  finished  skin,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  one  case  we  are  competing  with  labor  that  lives,  while 
in  the  other  case  we  are  competing  with  labor  that  simply  exists — that 
is,  the  Sepoy  labor  of  India.  Previous  to  the  time  when  the  new  proc- 
esses of  tanning  were  adopted  it  was  always  a  matter  of  compromise 
between  the  tanners  of  raw  stock  and  the  finishers  of  India  tanned 
leather,  because  the  finishers  of  India  tanned  leather  always  said, 
"You  do  not  want  to  make  us  pay  a  higher  duty."  We  were  not  war- 
ranted in  asking  it,  because  there  did  not  exist  that  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  leather.  The  India  tanned  leather  is  most  inferior. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  American  tanned  leather,  but  it  comes 
into  competition  with  us.    These  skins  come  in  under  an  ad  valorem 
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duty  of  10  per  cent,  which  is  not  more  than  equal  to  about  3  per  cent, 
as  against  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  tanned  and  finished  leather  of 
European  manufacture.  We  would  ask  that  the  duty  on  East  India 
tann^  goat  and  sheep  skins  be  increased  60  per  cent,  or  equal  to  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  embodied  here  in  my  brief  a  schedule.  It  is  a  very  short 
thing.  I  will  read  it.  We  propose  that  on  goatskins  for  morocco  pur- 
poses there  be  a  tax  of  $1.50  per  dozen ;  on  sheepskins  for  morocco 
purposes,  $1  per  dozen ;  on  tanned  and  finished  goatskins,  morocco,  or 
glazed  kid,  $2.50  per  dozen.  This  would  be  equal  to  about  the  existing 
ad  viQorem  duty  on  tanned  and  finished  leather  and  an  increase  of 
about  50  per  cent  on  India  tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Beferring  to  the  specific  duty  of  $1.50  on  goatskins 
which  you  propose,  what  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  equivalent  to  thatt 

Mr.  BuBK.  That  would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the 
$1  specific  duty  you  ask  for  on  sheepskins? 

Mr.  BuRK.  About  15  per  cent.  I  have  borne  in  mind  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor.  I  assume  it  is  intended  to  protect  an  American 
industry  like  this.  Keeping  in  view  the  raising  of  proper  revenue,  I 
base  the  request  for  $2.50  specific  duty  upon  tanned  and  finished  goat- 
skins, for  morocco  or  glazed  kids  upon  the  fact  that  the  average  value 
of  glazed  kids  is  about  $12.50  per  dozen,  which  would  be  equal  to  about 
20  per  cent. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  that  we  do 
not  ask  an  advance  except  upon  these  East  India  tanned  skins.  They 
have  always  been  a  menace  to  the  morocco  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  morocco  industry  of  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  put 
up  an  expensive  plant,  which  after  it  is  erected  is  worthless  for  any 
other  purpose  except  the  one  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  manufac- 
turer has  to  maintain  that.  He  has  vats,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  keep  up  an  expensive  establishment.  When  times  are  favor- 
able and  East  India  tanned  skins  are  low,  parties  go  in  to  beat  them, 
hire  a  little  barn,  and  finish  them.  They  only  need  a  table  and  a  brush 
to  color  them  and  finish  them.  When  things  are  not  favorable,  they 
shut  up  their  tents  and  close  up  for  the  time  being,  but  at  those  times 
we  are  always  injured  in  our  business.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  that  this  cheap  leather  is 
made.  Those  shoes,  although  cheaper,  are  not  worth  within  50  per 
cent  of  the  American  product. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  bearing  that  has,  in  1890  the  importa- 
tion of  East  India  tanned  goatskins  was  2,709,000;  in  1895  it  was 
4,480,000,  being  about  40  per  cent  of  the  skins  which  India  produces. 
But  it  hurts  us  in  two  ways.  It  takes  that  amount  of  good  goods  we 
should  have  in  this  country  and  produces  here  a  poor  leather. 

ADDinOHAL  8TATEHEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  BUBK 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  llj  1897. 

COMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  folio  win  g  i  s  respectfully  submitted :  Glazed  kid  or  morocco  leather 
is  made  from  goatskins,  which  are  imported  in  the  raw  state  from  sJl 
parts  of  the  world,  a  very  small  proportion,  probably  less  than  5  per 
cent,  being  of  niitive  production.  Under  these  circumstaucos  a  duty 
on  raw  goatskins  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  of  great  injury  to  the 
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morocco-leather  indastry,  as  well  as  teuding  to  increase  the  coet  of 
shoes,  without  being  of  benefit  to  anyone. 

AboQt  100,000  goatskins  are  tanned  per  day  in  the  United  States* 
representing  in  the  finished  state  about  $125,000  in  value.  Aboat 
10,000 persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  thei*eof.  About 
$15,000,000  capital  is  invested  in  plants  and  machinery. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  of  20  per  cent  has  existed  since  1878  on  fin- 
ished morocco  skins,  and  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  industry  if 
honest  valuations  are  made,  but  under  the  ad  valorem  system  ^reat 
frauds  are  possible  by  means  of  undervaluations.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  specific  duty  equal  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
adopted,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  give  full  measure  of  protection  as 
well  as  insuring  proper  revenue. 

The  existing  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  goat  and  sheep  skins,  tanned 
but  not  finished,  is,  however,  inadequate,  owing  to  the  great  difiTerence 
in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  India.  A  reference  to  the 
importations  for  the  past  five  years  will  show  that  the  importations  of 
India  tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins  have  increased  to  a  very  large  extent: 
in  fact  have  nearly  doubled.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that 
labor  in  the  United  States  in  the  morocco  industry  costs  about  $1.75  per 
day.    The  cost  in  India  is  about  7  cents  per  day. 

These  India  tanned  skins  are  of  an  inferior  tannage,  but  when  colored 
and  finished  are  in  appearance  very  similar  to  American  tanned  leather, 
and  the  difference  can  only  be  distinguished  by  experienced  persons. 

It  is  therefore  asked  that  the  duty  on  India  tanned  goat  and  sheep 
skins  be  increased  so  as  to  be  equal  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is 
believed  that  such  an  increase  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufactarers 
as  well  as  to  the  consumers. 

A  specific  duty  on  India  tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins  is  recommended 
as  per  following  schedule: 

On  goatskins  for  morocco  purposes,  $1.50  per  dozen;  sheepskins, 
$1  pec  dozen;  on  tanned  and  finished  goatskins,  morocco  or  glazed 
kind,  $2.50  per  dozen. 

This  would  be  equal  to  about  the  existing  ad  valorem  duty  on  tanned 
and  finished  leather,  and  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  on  India 
tanned  goat  and  skeep  skins. 

Henby  Bubk, 
On  hehalf  of  Morocco  Manufacturera  of  Philadelphia. 

HAlSrVFACTUBEES  OF  MOEOCCO  FROM  EAST  INDIA  TAHHED  OOAT 
AVD  SHEEP  SKDrS  PEOTEST  AGAINST  IN0EEA8E  OF  DUTT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  11^  1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  morocco  from  East  India 
tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins,  respectfully  represent  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  before  your  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  have  the  dut>' 
on  East  India  tanned  skins,  imported  for  manufacture  into  morocco, 
raised  above  the  present  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  para- 
graph 341  of  the  customs  law  of  1894,  as  "  skins  for  morocco,  tanned  but 
unfinished^"  and  earnestly  ask  your  aid  that  the  present  rate  be  main- 
tained with  no  increase  in  duties  on  this  article,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  goods  in  question  are  imported  in  an  only  partially  manufactured 
condition,  and  require  almost  as  much  labor  in  our  factories  to  be  put 
into  condition  to  be  sold  in  our  domestic  markets  as  is  required  to  tan 
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and  finish  skins  in  the  raw  state  into  like  condition,  the  proportion  of 
labor  to  the  valae  of  the  raw  material  being  about  25  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  India  tanned  skins  averages  annually  about 
$4,000,000,  the  cost  of  which  in  the  manufactured  state  is  enhanced  by 
about  $1,900,000  expended  for  labor,  and  this  labor  is  performed  prin- 
cipally in  New  England. 

Up  to  within  ten  years  the  bulk  of  this  manufacturing  or  the  refinish- 
ing  of  India  tanned  skins  was  performed  in  Germany,  and  the  finished 
morocco  was  imported  in  vast  quantities.  During  that  period,  under  a 
daty  of  10  percent  on  the  East  India  tanned  skins,  the  conditions  then 
prevailing  have  been  almost  wholly  transposed,  the  industry  of  manu- 
facturing having  been  developed  here  and  the  importations  have  in- 
creased in  that  time  about  five-fold,  the  importations  of  the  finished 
morocco  from  Germany  and  other  European  countries  having  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  ceased. 

We  would  further  earnestly  urge  on  your  attention  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  morocco  from  raw  goatskins  already  find  a  large  market 
abroad  for  their  product,  and  that  the  usual  demand  for  morocco  for 
use  in  this  country  would  be  inadequate  were  it  not  for  the  importations 
of  East  India  tanned  skins.  The  rate  of  duty  in  the  customs  bill  of 
1890  was  10  per  cent,  and  has  been  10  per  cent  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  put  an  added 
burden  on  to  us  in  the  shape  of  additional  duties,  and  we  most  ear- 
nestly bespeak  your  prompt  consideration  of  our  petition. 

Tbeadwesll  Bbo.  &  Olabk,  and  15  others. 


OBJECT  TO  HIOHEE  DUTT  OH  INDIA  TAHHED  OOATSKIVS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jcmuary  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  !N'ew  England  manufacturer  of  leather,  I  must  protest  against 
certain  remarks  made  before  your  committee  at  the  hearing  granted  to 
the  leather  industry. 

A  certain  gentleman  remarked  that  in  the  first  place  the  price  of 
India  tanned  goatskins  should  be  advanced  to  20  per  cent.  The  manu- 
facture of  that  class  of  stock  is  almost  an  exclusive  industry  in  the 
I^ew  England  States,  and  as  such  it  seems  that  the  remark  made  by 
this  same  party  was  one  to  help  a  certain  section  of  the  country  to  the 
detriment  of  another.  It  would  certainly  be  poor  policy  on  the  part  of 
your  committee  to  advance  the  price  without  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  same.  The  industry  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  people, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  on  my  part  to  tell  you  that  New  Eng- 
land (and  Boston  especially)  is  to-day  the  leather  and  shoe  center  of 
the  United  States,  and  within  a  very  short  time  will  be  almost  of  the 
world ;  perhaps  the  latter  is  a  little  farfetched,  but  when  you  take  into 
consideration  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  any  quantity  of  English 
houses  represented  in  Boston  by  experienced  men  to  buy  for  them  our 
product  which  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  certainly 
when,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  tariff  which  has  existed 
the  past  years,  we  have  been  slowly  and  surely  building  up  a  treinen- 
dons  big  export  trade  not  alone  in  leather  but  also  in  shoes,  I  think  that 
it  were  well  to  leave  this  industry  as  it  has  existed  during  the  past 
years. 
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Without  going  into  an  extensive  or  an  exhaastive  review,  it  mnst  be 
apparent  to  your  committee  that  any  industry  which  is  able  to  export 
as  large  an  amount  of  leather  and  shoes  as  has  been  the  case  in  oar 
industry,  with  the  tariff  as  it  has  been,  it  certainly  speaks  well  for  the 
tariff,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  left  as  it  has  existed,  because  what 
we  need  in  this  country,  not  alone  in  our  own  industry  but  in  every 
other,  is  the  exporting  of  our  finished  product. 

I  also  wish  to  protest  against  the  advance  of  enameled  and  patent 
leather.  If  the  manufacturers  here  were  able  to  make  that  class  of 
stock  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  another  thing,  but  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  produce  this  class  of  stock  properly  in  the  States,  for  the  reastm 
that  the  manufacturers  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  the  same,  and  there- 
fore can  not  give  it  the  same  attention.  We  import  this  class  of  stock 
from  the  other  side,  make  it  into  shoes,  and  then  reexport  shoes.  So, 
if  the  duty  is  advanced,  it  will  certainly  be  detrimental  to  the  export 
trade,  which  has  been  the  main  object  of  this  letter. 

L.  AUEBBAOH, 
Of  MELES  &  AUEBBAOH, 

ManufwcstUTtrt  of  Leather, 

TBJOTEm  7B0M  HEW  EHOLAHS. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  shoe  manufacturers,  respectfully  represent  thftt 
an  effort  is  being  made  before  your  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  have 
the  duty  ol  East  India  tanned  skins  imported  for  manufisu^tnre  into 
morocco  raised  above  the  present  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under 
paragrapb  341  of  the  customs  law  of  1894,  as  '<  Skins  for  morocco,  tanned, 
but  unfinished."  and  earnestly  ask  you  to  refuse  to  advance  t^e  rate  of 
duty  OB  this  article  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  goods  in  question  are  imported  in  an  only  partially  tanned  con- 
dition, and  require  aJmost  as  much  labor  in  our  factories  to  put  into 
condition  to  be  sold  in  our  domestic  markets  as  is  required  to  tan  and 
finish  skins  in  the  raw  state  into  like  condition,  the  proportion  of  labor 
to  the  value  of  the  raw  material  being  about  25  x)er  cent. 

The  importation  of  India  tanned  skins  averages  annually  about 
$4,000,000,  the  cost  of  which  in  the  manufactured  state  is  enhanced  by 
about  $1,000,000  expended  for  labor,  principally  in  Kew  England. 

Up  to  within  ten  years  the  bulk  of  tlxis  manufacturing,  or  the  refinish- 
ing  of  India  tanned  skins,  was  performed  in  Germany,  and  the  fijiished 
morocco  was  imported  in  vast  quantities.  During  that  period,  under  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  East  India  tanned  skins,  the  conditions  then 
prevailing  have  been  almost  wholly  transposed,  the  industry  of  manu- 
facturing having  been  developed  here,  and  the  importations  have 
increased  in  that  time  about  fivefold ;  the  importations  of  the  finished 
morocco  from  Germany  and  other  European  countries  have  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  ceased. 

We  would  further  earnestly  urge  on  your  attention  that  the  manufiac- 
turers  of  morocco  from  raw  goat  skins  already  find  a  large  market 
abroad  for  their  product,  and  that  the  usual  supply  of  morocco  for  use 
in  this  country  would  be  inadequate  were  it  not  for  the  importations  of 
East  India  tanned  skins.  The  rate  of  duty  in  the  customs  bill  of  1890 
was  10  per  cent,  and  has  been  for  at  least  twenty-five  years. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  woul5  be  manifestly  unfair  to  put  an  added 
burden  onto  us  in  the  shape  of  additional  duties,  and  as  any  increase 
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in  cost  of  tbese  goods,  which  are  principally  used  in  fhe  manafactore 
of  shoes,  wonld  impede  the  course  of  onr  business,  we  earnestly  urge 
tlie  granting  of  our  x)etition. 

Gale  Shoe  MANUPAOTUEma  OoMPAmr, 
By  H.  E.  Qale,  ofHaverhillj  Masa.j 
and  105  others,  shoe  manufacturers  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Stoneham,  Mass., 
Salem,  Mass.,  South  Berwick,  Me.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Skowhegan,  Me., 
Calais,  Me.,  Manchester,  ]^.  H.,  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Me.,  Ellsworth,  Me.,  Medford,  Mass.,  Hudson,  Mass.,  Auburn, 
Me.,  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Dover,  N.  H.,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Athol,  Mass.,  and  North  Middleboro,  Mass. 

PRE8EHT  SATE  OF  DUTT  IS  AMPLE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  ii,  1897. 

GOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Action  tending  toward  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  on  tanned  skins 
for  morocco  is  strongly  opposed  here  as  interfering  with  two  of  the 
l>rincipal  industries  in  New  England — shoe  and  leather.  The  present 
rate  of  duty  is  ample  and  does  not  conflict  with  any  protected  industry. 

DiNGLET-Foss  Shoe  Oompant. 


PIANOFOBTB  IZE3ATHEB. 

(Paragraph  S41.) 

STATEMEST  OF  FBEDEEICK  WILLIAM  KEABT,  KAHUFAOTUXIBi 
OF  BEOHXVILLE,  H.  T. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 

Mr.  Kbapt  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
1889  I  used  to  deal  in  the  buckskin  used  as  piano  leather.  I  used  to 
pay  from  $12  to  $20  apiece  for  the  skins  and  sold  them  for  about  $2 
profit.  After  awhile  I  thought  I  would  start  that  business  myself  and 
manufacture,  and  since  I  have  manufactured  I  have  had  to  oome  down 
to  $20,  to  $18,  and  from  $18  to  $15,  and  from  $15  to  $14  and  $12,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  send  those  skins  in  at  about  $3  apiece.  It  is 
a  leather  that  takes  me  six  months  to  manufacture.  They  make  them 
in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  pay  my  men  $15  a  week. .  They  pay 
about  $3  a  week  in  Europe.  I  have  a  hard  struggle  to  get  along 
because  of  these  importations.  I  brought  a  sample  here  and  will  show 
it  to  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  talking  about  pianoforte  leather! 

Mr.  B^BAPT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  was  only  $619  worth  imported  last  year. 

Mr.  Kbapt.  I  did  not  use  much  more  than  that  last  year  myself^ 
because  the  people  did  not  want  to  use  any  leather.  It  took  me  six 
months  to  manufacture  that  piece.    [Exhibiting  sample.] 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  you  want  is  legislation  to  bring  about  good  times 
again? 

Mr.  Ebaft.  That  is  what  we  are  waiting  for,  and  I  guess  we  wiU  have 
it.  A  few  years  ago  I  supplied  for  one  house  in  Kew  York  some  $24,000 
worth  of  leather,  and  the  first  year  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  I 
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dropped  down  to  $12,000,  and  I  gaess  this  year  I  wont  do  over  |3,0C« 
worth  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  there  of  this  oonsnmed  in  the  XJnitefi 
States! 

Mr.  Ebaft.  I  sell  between  $75,000  and  $100,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  only  manufacturer  in  the  United  States* 

Mr.  Keapt.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  one  in  the  United  States,  with  tb- 
exception  of  one,  but  he  only  makes  about  1,000  skins  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  1893  there  was  $582  worth  imi>orted  into  thU 
country,  and  in  1896  there  was  $639  worth  only  imported. 

Mr.  Kraft.  I  tell  you  they  get  around  this.  You  see  the  real  piaso 
forte  leather  here  [indicating],  but  they  are  manufactured  of  buckakm^; 
they  sell  doeskins  as  buckskins. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  evade  the  duty  t 

Mr.  B^APT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  want  a  better  definition  of  the  article  yoa  mant- 
facture? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  suggest  how  it  should  be  designated? 

Mr.  ElRAFT.  Ko;  it  is  pianoforte  action  leather,  and  they  manufo^ 
ture  it  of  buckskin.  They  say  that  it  is  buckskin;  they  say  they  doo^ 
sell  pianoforte  leather. 

Mr.  Patne.  But  they  manufacture  buckskin  into  other  things. 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes;  but  this  is  buckskin,  too. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  include  buckskins  at  that  high  rate  of  duty,  so 
as  to  protect  your  industry,  you  will  shut  buckskins  out  for  many  other 
purposes  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Kraft.  You  gentlemen  ought  to  know  how  to  get  around  that 
better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  pretty  nearly  a  monopoly  on  this  bosinessf 

Mr.  Kraft.  They  get  the  best  of  me  around  that  way,  and  where  yon 
take  in  2,000  skins  that  sets  me  back  considerably.  A  skin  like  t^  I 
used  to  sell  for  $15.    I  now  sell  for  $3,  and  am  glad  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  thing  you  desire  is  to  strike  the  buckskin  t 

Mr.  Kraft,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  already  got  the  makers  of  the  pianoforte 
leather  pretty  much  out  of  the  market! 

Mr.  Kraft.  I  have  done  considerably  well.  I  started  with  hardly 
anything. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  made  money  since  you  started! 

Mr.  Kraft.  I  bought  some  real  estate  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
that  four  or  five  doubled  since.  I  did  not  make  it  in  the  business. 
Still,  I  am'working  hard  every  day,  the  same  as  a  laboring  man,  and  I 
have  two  sons  who  do  tlie  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  These  goods  must  either  come  in  as  pianoforte  leather 
or  come  in  under  the  buckskin  clause,  and  chamois  or  other  skins  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  the  act  at  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. That  clause  was  the  same  in  the  act  1890  that  it  is  in  the  act  of 
1894.    So  your  goods  had  the  same  chance  then  as  now. 

Mr.  Kraft.  When  the  McEjinley  bill  came  in  I  came  here,  and  Mr. 
McKinley  gave  me  a  bill  leaving  it  at  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  35  per  cent  on  pianoforte  leather  under  the 
act  of  1890? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes;  35  per  cent,  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  had  35  per  centt 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes;  I  had  45,  and  Mr.  Hiscock  would  not  allow  45, 
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and  he  cut  me  down  to  35,  and  I  was  satisfied.  Then  I  came  here,  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  bill  cut  me  down  to  20  per  cent  again.  So  I  thought  I 
would  come  down  and  see  what  you  gentlemen  would  do.  [Laughter.] 
Well,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  35  per  cent,  if  you  will  give  me  that  back 
again — what  those  parties  took  off. 

The  Ohaibman.  Under  the  present  duty  you  say  the  importations 
have  increased  t 

Mr.  Kbaft.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  the  statistics  on 
that  subjectf  The  importations  of  leather  distinguished  as  pianoforte 
leather  have  not  increased,  but  it  may  be  that  that  leather  has  come  in 
under  the  buckskin  clause  at  20  per  cent.  The  statistics  furnished  us 
do  not  give  the  pianoforte  leather  separately.  Are  you  able  to  fiirnish 
themt 

Mr.  Kbapt.  I  can  not,  because  they  sell  that  leather  as  any  kind  of 
leather;  it  comes  under  the  head  of  .leather  that  is  really  for  other 
things;  they  deceive  the  people.  But  they  get  it  so  much  cheaper, 
you  see. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  inducement  to  send  pianoforte 
leather  in  under  the  buckskin  clause  because  the  duties  are  the  same 
for  each  clause. 

Mr.  Bjeiapt.  You  see,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  terribly  expensive  piece  of 
leather  to  make;  it  takes  me  six  months  to  make  it.  Here  is  a  piece 
of  leather  as  handsome  as  you  can  find  [exhibiting  sample  of  light- 
colored  leather] ;  I  can  make  that  in  seven  aays.  That  is  what  they  sell 
for  buckskin. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  suppose  your  difficulty,  after  all,  is  mainly  that 
there  is  no  demand  tor  pianos  or  a  comparatively  small  demand  and  a 
very  small  demand  for  your  leather  in  consequence  of  the  general 
depression  of  business  t 

Mr.  Kbaft.  Yes;  I  go  with  the  tide  of  business.  When  business 
was  prosperous  I  had  plenty  to  do.  I  had  twenty  men  working  and 
never  shut  down  one  day. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  was  the  case  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  not  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Ebaft.  It  did  not  operate  good.  Mb.  Wilson,  after  he  had  exam- 
ined my  leather,  called  an  extra  session.  [Laughter.]  Kow,  gentlemen, 
you  laugh.  I  tell  you  I  will  forfeit  a  dinner  for  all  you  gentlemen  here 
that  it  was  just  so.  It  was  Bourke  Oockran.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  was  a  school  teacher  and  I  helped  him  to  get  along;  and  it  was 
through  Bourke  Gockran  that  Mr.  Wilson  called  an  extra  session.  They 
gave  me  5  more  per  cent  on  it,  but  our  Senators  cut  it  down  again.  You 
can  find  it  out  if  I  tell  the  truth. 


COBDOVAJN". 

(Paragraph  842.) 

A   8TATEMEHT   SHOWIVO   HOW  IHPOETATIOHS    OF  EXTBOPEAH 
UFPEES  HUET  THE  AHEEIOAH  MAKEE. 

Kewabk,  N.  J.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  industry  of  the 
tanning  of  cordovan  leather,  in  which  I  am  interested,  in  the  city  of 
Newark,  K.  J. 
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TJnder  the  name  of  cordovan,  the  tannin^ir  of  horsehides  was  iDtr^ 
dnced  into  the  United  States  to  make  fine  shoe  leather.  Tliis  brand 
of  basiness  was  established  in  New  Jersey  aboat  twenty-five  years  ag\ 
and  cordovan  leather  is  now  produced  by  aboat  fonr  mannfactarers 
here  in  New  Jersey,  several  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  etc 

When  this  article  was  first  prodnced  dead  horses  were  dumped  iot^ 
the  New  York  Harbor,  buried  by  the  farmers,  etc,  and  the  hides  ve« 
of  hardly  any  commercial  value  whatever,  and  it  is  only  tbroagb  \h^ 
exercising  of  ingenuity  that  this  article  has  been  ased  to  any  grei 
extent  and  introduced  widely  into  this  country.  In  the  early  day^d 
the  manufacturing  of  cordovan  leather  raw  horsehkles  were  worth  fro3 
$1  to  $1.50  per  piece,  while  gradually  they  increased  in  value  until  tb^ 
are  now  worth  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  piece.  The  labor  paid  in  Europe  fti 
the  making  of  this  leather  is  from  $3  to  $4  per  week,  while  here  wepai 
our  hands  from  $10  to  $15  per  week. 

Under  former  tariffs  the  duty  on  cut  shoe  uppers,  cut  oat  of  tii 
^<  shell"  (Exhibit  A)  of  the  horsehide,  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wliil 
later  it  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent;  but  the  importers  paid  the  do^ 
at  30  per  cent,  claiming  that  cut-out  shoe  uppers  or  parts  of  boots  ao 
shoes  were  nothing  but  upper  leather,  which  is  classed  at  20  per  ceni 
and  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  importer.  In  Great  Britain  ao 
in  all  English-speaking  countries  upper  leather  signifies  sides  of  co^ 
hide  leather  and  kips,  finished  in  so-called  <<buff"  and  different  varieti^ 
of  grains  and  finishes,  used  mainly  for  common  and  medium-class  sbot^ 
whereas  cordovan  shoe  vamps  are  used  mostly  for  better  class  shoes,  an 
are  somewhat  regarded  as  a  luxury. 

In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  bicycles  to  such  a  great  eitei 
into  the  United  States,  horses  are  less  employed  in  the  cities  and  towi 
than  they  were  formerly,  and  as  the  farmer  himself  does  not  take  a 
the  hides  of  his  horses  when  they  die^  not  feeling  disposed  to  do  this^o 
account  of  his  great  affection  for  the  animals  in  life,  but  buries  themj 
is  only  in  the  larger  centers  of  population  where  it  is  a  paying  businesst 
^^skin"  horses,  and  in  these  localities  the  number  of  horses  is  gradaali 
diminishing. 

On  the  other  hand,  cordovan  whole  shoe  uppers,  so-called  <<  galoshes 
were  worth,  in  1875,  when^horsehides  ranged  in  price  from  $1  to  If  ^ 
per  piece,  $12  per  dozen  pairs,  and  short  shoe  vamps,  which  are  B< 
wise  cut  out  of  what  is  termed  the  "shell  ^  of  the  horsehide,  sold  atl 
to  $8  per  dozen  pairs.    The  duty  then  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  goods  increased  in  price  under  the  higher  duty  until  they  sol 
for  $18  per  dozen  for  the  galoshes  and  $9  per  dozen  for  the  shoi 
vamps. 

However,  within  the  last  five  years,  the  decline  in  price  has  been  coi 
tinuons,  as  the  onslaught  of  foreign  competition  reached  its  maximoii 
the  present  price  being  from  $7  to  $8  per  dozen  pairs  for  the  galosbt 
and  $2.50  to  $3  per  dozen  pairs  for  the  short  vamps,  which  is  less  tlis 
the  value  of  the  raw  hides. 

Likewise  there  has  been  a  continuous  interference  in  the  changes < 
the  styles.  While  cordovan  leather  is  used  mainly  for  black  shoe^^^ 
late  fashions  favor  colored  leather,  and  therefore  the  cordovan  iodo^ 
try  has  almost  dropped  out  of  existence.  The  city  .of  Newark  alon 
formerly  employed  close  upon  500  men  in  its  various  factories  on  tht 
one  line,  whereas  to-day  only  about  30  men  are  employed. 

I  believe  that  with  an  increased  duty  this  business  can  be  renV^ 
and  cheap  Europern  cordovan  uppers  can  be  placed  so  as  not  to  nndeJ 
mine  this  indostory  here.    While  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent  oi 
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the  former  average  valae  of  $12  per  dozen  pairs  for  galoshes  wonld 
amonnt  to  $4.20  per  dozen,  and  whole  vamps  or  galoshes  weigh  about 
4  i>oands  per  dozen  and  short  vamps  about  2  pounds  per  dozen,  I  think 
that  a  duty  of  $1  p^  pound  should  be  the  specific  duty.  This  being 
brought  about,  we  will  soon  see  a  revival  of  tliis  industry,  and  we  will 
be  able  to  employ  many  men  on  this  article. 

B.  Q.  Salomon. 

EXHIBIT  A.      . 

The  peculiarity  of  the  honehide  is  that  pai:t  known  as  the  ''sheU,"  a  formation 
foond  only  in  theJamily  Eqaids,  consisting  of  the  horse,  ass,  zebra,,  gnu  and  qaagga. 
Th'ia  "  shell''  is  a  mnsole  in  a  flat  sheet  spread  oyer  the  horse's  rnmp,  between  the  hips 
fuid  tail,  extending  down  to  the  legs,  making  a  piece  of  oval  form  about  2  feet  long 
and  li  feet  wide  in  the  widest  part.  This  mnsole  grows  firmly  to  the  grain.  Below 
it  is  a  flannel-like  tissue.  In  combination  with  it,  the  hide  has  four  layers  of  musou- 
lar  skins,  which,  with  the  shell,  gire  to  the  horse  the  tremendous  pulUng  power  that 
makes  the  animal  so  serviceable  to  mankind.  The  "shell,"  if  properly  tanned  and 
shaTod  clean  of  its  sinewy  matter — a  most  difficult  task— maKes  the  best- wearing 
leather  in  existence,  and  proyes  the  theory  of  old-time  shoemakers  that  only  leather 
of  a  long  fiber  will  wear  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  as  the  sheU  has  no  fiber.  In  this  it 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  calfiikiny  with  its  fibers ;  the  breaking  of  any  one  throws 
additional  strain  upon  the  others  and  a  break  in  the  leather  soon  foUows.  Experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  the  ''sheU"  will  wear  two  or  three  times  longer  than 
calfskin.  It  possesses  another  great  advantage,  beinff  the  nearest  waterproof  of  any 
leather  made.  The  fineness  of  texture  permits  its  taxing  a  richer  polish  than  calf, 
and  it  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  tne  dress  shoe,  while  its  great  strength  and 
wearing  oualities  eminently  fit  it  for  the  workingman's  shoe,  a  grade  of  work  that 
has  gainea  for  cordovan  a  ^eat  reputation  everywhere. 

The  user  must,  however,  leara  to  last  it  not  as  tightly  as  a  calf  shoe,  as  it  wiU  not 
stretch  much  in  wear,  but  will  keep  its  shape  almost  as  long  as  it  will  hold  together. 

The  ''ahally"  though  the  smaUest  part  of  the  hide,  is  the  most  valuable. 
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(Paragraph  343  et  seq.) 
BTATEMEHT  OF  KB.  ITTCIUS  W.  LTTTAUEE,  OF  NEW  TOSK  OITT. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  LiTTAiTEB  said:  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  propose  specific  rates  on  gloves  known  as  schmaschen  of  $2  per 
dozen;  ladies'  lamb  gloves,  $3  per  dozen;  on  ladies'  kid  gloves,  $4  per 
dozen;  snedes,  $3  per  dozen,  and  on  men's  gloves  the  same  rates  as  at 
present,  $3  and  $4.    We  desire,  I  might  say 

Mr.  Whbblbb.  Ton  d>re  a  mannfactnrer? 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  I  am  a  manufacturer,  yes,  sir;  and  I  will  state  we 
believe  we  have  got  this  schedule  quite  fair  from  our  position. 


BTATEXEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  HE.  LITTAUEB. 

KID  GLOVES. 

Herewith  is  submitted  a  schedule  for  tariff  on  kid  gloves,  framed  by 
the  glove  manufacturers  of  the  United  States: 

In  all  tariffs  up  to  1890,  gloves  paid  a  rate  of  60  per  cent.  The  rate 
imposed,  nevertheless,  was  simply  a  revenue  duty,  not  sufficient  to  foster 
glove  making  in  this  country. 

Although  domestic  manufacturers  had  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
large  industry  of  making  gloves  for  the  workingmen,for  this  is  the  only 
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coantry  in  which  the  laboring  man's  scale  of  wages  and  standard  of  living 
is  such  that  he  can  afford  to  wear  a  pair  of  gloves  to  protect  his  hands 
from  hard  usage  at  work.  While  this  workingmen's  glove  business  hu 
been  developed,  the  manufacturing  of  kid  gloves  up  to  1890  was  confined 
to  lined  gloves,  also  kid  gloves  made  of  our  inferior  lambskins;  to  foster 
gloves  made  of  skins  whose  peculiar  method  of  dressing  we  had  invented, 
and  to  kid  gloves  in  the  making  of  which  we  had  adopted  methods  more 
suitable  to  our  work  than  did  the  European. 

The  50  per  cent  ad  valbrem  rate  led  to  most  extensive  undervalua- 
tions by  importers,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  appraisers,  collect- 
ors, and  the  courts  were  given  more  trouble  by  this  single  item  than 
any  other  in  the  tariff  schedule. 

In  the  tariff  of  1890  a  composite  si>eciflc  and  ad  valorem  rate  was 
placed  on  gloves  and  advanced  on  former  rates,  but  not  high  enough  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  gloves  here.  The  rates  on  men's 
gloves  were,  however,  advanced  to  66  per  cent,  and  there  was  immedi- 
ately developed  a  large  industry,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
working  people. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1890  127,000  dozen  of  men's  gloves  were  imported. 
In  1893  this  had  fallen  to  103,000  dozen,  and  in  1896  to  66,000  dozen. 
But  while  the  importations  were  so  greatly  reduced,  the  American  glove 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  give  a  better  glove,  stronger  and  more 
durable,  better  sewn,  neater  in  appearance  than  he  was  before  able  to 
buy  at  the  same  price  when  such  gloves  were  imported  prior  to  1890. 

Through  the  first  manufacture  and  imx)ortations  the  entire  glove 
schedule  was  placed  on  a  specific  basis  in  the  Wilson  bill — one  of  tiie 
few  exceptions  in  this  bill,  and  granted  only  because  the  arguments  in 
its  favor  were  simply  unanswerable.  The  result  has  be^  that  the 
importation  of  gloves  no  longer  rested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  manufacturers,  but  is  largely  carried  on  by 
American  merchants. 

The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  rates  of  men's  gloves  from  66  to  57  per 
cent.  The  Wilson  bill  rates  proved  satisfactory  to  the  glove  manufac- 
turer, and  have  been  retained  in  the  schedule  herewith  offered  yon. 

The  rates  on  ladies'  gloves  were  reduced  in  the  Wilson  bill  from  an 
average  of  55  to  an  average  of  31  per  cent,  a  rate  which  again  was 
simply  a  revenue  rate,  giving  no  possible  chance  for  the  manufiskcture 
of  such  gloves  here.  The  revenue  for  the  Government  was  thereby 
reduced  from  $3,750,000,  collected  on  gloves  in  1893,  to  92,350,000  in 
1896,  a  loss  of  $1,400,000  of  revenue  on  this  single  item. 

The  schedule  herewith  submitted  to  you  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
ladies'  gloves  could  be  made  in  this  country  (and  there  are  ten  times  as 
many  gloves  worn  by  ladies  as  are  men's  gloves),  and  such  a  rate  of 
duty  has  been  placed  on  the  various  classifications  as  would  equalize 
the  difference  of  labor  between  rates  paid  here  and  those  paid  in  Burope, 
as  ^  ell  as  the  20  per  cent  duty  now  collected  on  skins  imported  from 
Europe,  and  which  are  alone  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
gloves,  the  skins  being  our  raw  material.  We  believe  that  if  you  adopt 
our  schedule  there  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  at  least  250,000 
dozen  out  of  the  1,400,000  dozen  of  ladies'  gloves  imported,  and  not 
only  thereby  give  labor  to  thousands  in  this  country,  but  also  prove 
with  ladies'  gloves,  as  we  have  positively  proved  with  the  men's,  that 
with  a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  in  labor  and  on  skins  we  will  give 
a  stronger,  neater,  and  more  popular  glove  to  the  consumer  thaoi  the 
one  now  imported. 
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'We  have  asked  the  least  amount  necessary  to  equalize  these  differ- 
ences. Any  less  sum  would  not  permit  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
maker  on  an  equal  basis.  The  cluef  item  is  ladies'  lamb  gloves,  and  we 
submit  herewith  figures  proving  our  demand: 

Snropean  ayerage  cost: 

Leather $3.25 

Fabrioation 1.50 

$4.76 

American  cost: 

Leather 3.60 

Daty  on  leather,  at  20  per  oent 70 

Fabrication 3.50 

7.70 

Duty  necessary  to  place  ns  on  a  level  with  Earopeans 2.95 

We  ask  $3,  or  5  cents  per  dozen  gloves,  protection. 

LEATHEB  GLOVES. 

Gloves  of  all  descriptions  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  and 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rates 
fixed  in  connection  with  the  following  specified  kinds  thereof,  14  inches 
in  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  the  full  extent  in  length  being  in 
e€ich  case  hereby  fixed  as  the  standard  and  1  dozen  pairs  as  the  basis, 
viz: 


Per 


Eqnal 
to  (per 
oent). 


MoKJnleybilL 


Bate. 


Per 
cent 


WilBon  bin. 


Rate. 


Per 
oent 


X*adies*  and  children's  aohmaaolien,  of  sheep  origin,  of 
said  length  or  under 

I«adies'  and  children's  shoep  and  lamb  of  said  length 
or  under 

liadiee'  and  ohildien's  kid  or  other  leather  than  that 
of  sheep  origin,  of  said  length  or  under 

Zjsdies'  and  omldren's  suede  or  castor,  whether  made 
of  sUns  finished  on  flesh  or  with  exterior  grain  sur- 
face removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  of  said 
length  or  under 

Men's  sohmasohen  gloves  of  sheep  origin 

Hen's  sheep  and  lamb  glovee 

Men's  kid  or  other  leather  than  that  of  sheep  origin. . 


12.00 
8.00 
4.00 


8.00 

3.00 

4.00 

05.00 


61 
65 
65 

47-40 

[      87 


$L75 
2.25 
8.25 


$1.00 
1.76 
a.25 

1.75^25 


90 

86 
87 

40^ 
67 


aDosen  pairs. 

Ladiei'  lambskin  gJavet, 

European  ooot,  when  imported  at  proposed  rate: 

Leather $3. 

Fabrication 1. 

Duty 3. 


25 

50 
00 


$7.75 


American  cost: 

Leather $3.50 

Baty  on  leather,  at  20  per  cent 70 

Fabrication .8.50 

$7.70 

All  leather  gloves  more  than  14  inches  in  length  shall  pay  an  addi- 
tional dnty  of  $1  per  dozen  i)air8  for  each  and  every  3  inches  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof  in  excess  of  14  inches. 

In  addition  to  the  above  rates  there  shall  be  paid  the  following  cnmn- 
lative  duties: 

On  all  leather  gloveS;  lined  or  partly  lined  with  material  made  of  cotton  or  wool, 
$1  per  dozen. 

On  aU  leather  ffloyes,  lined  or  partly  lined  with  alining  other  than  cotton  or  wool 
material,  $4  per  dozen* 
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On  ftll  piqne  or  priz-Beam  gloves,  60  canta  per  dozen. 

On  all  gloveii  stitched  or  embroidered  with  more  than  three  single  and  indepefadeat 
rows,  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Gloretranks,  with  or  without  the  nsnal  accompanying  pieoee,  shaU  pay  75  per 
cent  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabrication  of  which  they  are  suitable. 

Provided,  That  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  or  length  below  thrii 
actual  kind  or  grade  or  length  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

8TATEMEVT  07   MB.  W.  J.  GUETIS,  EEPEESEHTnrO  L.  H. 
HOLZMAIBTEB  ft  CO.,  IMPOBTEES,  07  HEW  TOBK. 

Monday,  January  llj  1837. 

Mr.  OxTRTis  said:  I  represent  L.  H.  Holzmaister  &  Co.,  which  eom- 
pany  is  one  of  the  importers  of  kid  gloves.  I  believe  there  are  others 
here,  the  bulk  of  the  importers  being  represented  by  the  committet^, 
but  I  am  here  representing  Mr.  Holzmaister,  because  he  differs  frooi  the 
conclusions  suggested.  The  schedule  which  I  understand  is  to  be 
presented  by  the  importers  is  one  which  is  very  much  lower  than  t^e 
schedule  that  has  been  referred  to,  and,  representing  an  individual 
importer,  I  have  simply  a  few  words  to  say,  and  I  wish  the  committee 
would  please  bear  in  mind  a  certain  salient  proposition  in  respect  to 
this  subject. 

First,  I  am  here  only  representing  women's  kid  and  lamb  gloves,  or, 
in  other  words,  women's  gloves,  and  I  state  that  there  are  substantiall  j 
no  such  gloves  manufactured  in  this  country,  so  that  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion among  the  importers  and  between  the  importers  as  to  what  the 
rate  of  duty  shall  be,  unless  this  committee  desires  to  impose  such  a 
duty  as  to  create  the  industry  in  this  country,  and  as  to  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  because  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  abstract  propositions, 
but  simply  a  concrete  proposition.  Eepresenting,  as  I  say,  merdj 
women's  gloves,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  class  of  goods  which  are  the 
principal  subject  of  import  The  committee  may  discard  fix>m  their 
consideration  practically  everything  in  the  way  of  women's  gloves 
except  gloves  which  are  14  inches  and  under,  which  constitute  from  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  imports,  and  in  dealing  with  the  higher  numbers, 
14  inches  and  all  up  above,  which  are  the  long  gloves  that  ladies  wear, 
you  can  see  by  your  report  the  imports  are  exceedingly  insignificant 
compared  with  the  imports  of  14  inches  and  under.  I  say  probably 
not  3  per  cent  of  the  gloves  worn  in  this  country  are  made  in  this 
country.  There  are  very  few  of  such  gloves  made  here.  As  to  men's 
gloves,  Mr.  Littauer  and  his  associates  practically  make  all  the 
men's  gloves,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  that.  That  industry  is 
monopolized  in  this  country.  With  reference  to  these  gloves  of  14 
inches  and  under  I  merely  wish  to  suggest  a  few  historical  facts 

Mr.  Patne.  In  reference  to  the  present  law  the  duty  on  men's  gloves 
is  a  protective  duty,  so  that  they  make  the  gloves  here,  and  in  reference 
to  ladies'  gloves  the  duty  is  simply  a  revenue  duty  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  manufacture  themf 

Mr.  GuBTis.  It  is  a  protective  and  revenue  duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  ladies'  gloves  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  present  dutyf 

Mr.  OuBTis.  Yes,  sir;  or  should  be. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  understand  anybody  can  make  ladies'  gloves 
under  the  present  dutyf 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  think  so  if  they  know  the  trade;  not  i>erhap8  under 
the  present  duty,  but  under  the  tariff  I  propose  to  suggest— 
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Mr.  Patne.  I  say  under  the  tariff  of  1894Y 

Mr.  OuBTis.  Up  to  1890  the  tariff*  on  gloves  was,  substantially  from 
tilie  war  down,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  it 
^^^^as  substantially  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except  upon  gloves,  lamb  and 
lod.  where  the  duty  was  specific,  an  exception  being  made  with  respect 
txy  those  two  only.  As  to  all  the  rest,  the  duty  was  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
stud  as  to  the  ladies'  lamb  gloves  and  ladies'  kid  gloves  there  was  a 
specific,  and  on  schmaschen  there  was  a  specific  duty  of  $1.75,  $2.25, 
And  $3.25  per  dozen.  I  wish  you  would  please  bear  that  in  mind  when 
you  come  to  consider  the  schedule  proposed  to-day.  Upon  all  the  rest 
the  duty  was  ad  valorem.  As  an  importer,  all  I  have  to  suggest  to  this 
committee  is  not  that  they  shall  fix  their  tariff  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eigner, but  they  shall  fix  it  with  respect  to  the  importer,  so  that  one 
importer  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  another  in  the  importation. 
You  will  have  here  to  day  gentlemen  who  import  nothing  but  lamb 
gloves;  you  will  have  here  to-day  those  who  import  nothing  but  kid 
gloves,  and  the  kid-glove  fellow  will  try  to  beat  the  lamb-glove  fel- 
low, and  the  lamb-glove  fellow  is  trying  to  do  what  is  fair,  and  that  is 
Tvhat  I  am  here  to  suggest.  All  1  ask  of  this  committee  is  to  adopt  no 
tariff  or  rate  which  shall  discriminate  against  any  one  importer  in  favor 
of  another,  so  as  not  to  give  the  kid-glove  man  who  imports  kid  gloves, 
goods  worn  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  the  richest  class  of  the  com- 
munity, a  rate  of  duty  which  will  enable  him  to  discriminate  against  the 
others.  In  respect  to  the  duty  proposed  I  am  frank  enough  to  say,  as  an 
importer,  I  think  the  duty  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  unjust, 
because  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  entire  history  of  the  tariff  upon 
this  question  frt)m  the  war  to  the  present  time.  It  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  expressed  written  approval  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  and  of  every  importer  in  this  country,  so  far  as  he  was  heard 
from  in  1890  and  1894.  There  is  upon  the  records  of  this  committee 
and  signed  by  the  manufacturers,  over  their  own  signature — my  friend 
Littaaer  signing  it — ^favoring  a  duty  which  is  very  much  less  than  the 
duty  proposed  by  him  to-day,  and  even  if  it  was  a  duty 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  What  duty  was  proposed  f 

Mr.  OuBTis.  It  proposed  $2  on  the 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  May  I  be  permitted  to  interrupt  you  in  order  that  I 
may  straighten  this  matter  outf  It  is  simply  this :  We  have  never  had 
a  protective  duty  on  ladies'  glove^.  It  was  50  per  cent,  and  the  McKin- 
ley Act  made  the  rate  varying  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  Wilson 
rate  from  35  to  40  per  cent  Of  course  we  were  perfectly  willing  if  we 
could  get  any  protection  from  the  Wilson  rate  to  let  it  pass,  and  the 
Wilson  committee  decided  simply  upon  the  question  of  revenue,  but 
the  glove  manufacturer  has  never  had  protection  on  ladies'  gloves  yet. 
He  seeks  to  get  that  now,  believing  he  can  prove,  once  given  a  protec- 
tive duty,  he  would  be  able  to  do  with  the  ladies'  gloves  what  he  has 
already  accomplished  with  men's  gloves.  He  is  making  and  selling  a 
better-made,  a  better-sewed,  a  better-appearing,  a  neater  glove,  and 
one  which  gives  better  satistaction  to  the  consumer  at  the  same  price 
than  was  formerly  imported  from  Europe,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  ask  you  now  for  the  first  time  for  a  protective  duty  on  ladies'  gloves. 

Mr.  DoiiLiVEB.  Would  it  require  a  rate  above  that  of  the  McKinley 
lawT 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  Ever  since  the  war,  ever  since  1863,  the  rate  has  been 
50  per  cent;  the  McKinley  law  had  rates  which  were  composed  of  spe- 
cific and  ad  valorem,  varying  from  52  to  60  per  cent,  and  we  would 
simply  ask  a  rate  which  varies  from  51  to  65  per  cent,  but  in  specific 
form^  and  herein  my  brief  I  give  the  points  and  reasons  why  we  need 
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just  that  amount.  Anything  else  is  not  a  protective  duty.  Anything 
else  does  not  permit  us  to  receive  from  the  Gk>vernment  the  amount  <tf 
protection  which  would  equalize  the  20  per  cent  which  we  pay  on  the 
dressed  lamb  skins,  or  dressed  skins,  or  raw  material,  as  the  difference 
in  the  labor  between  the  average  cost  in  Europe,  not  the  lowest  cost, 
but  the  average  cost  there  and  the  cost  here. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  What  is  that  difierence  in  labor  Y 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  The  average  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  varies.  The  cost 
of  labor  paid  in  Italy  is  very  low  compared  with  that  paid  in  Paris, 
which  is  higher,  and  so  I  have  taken  the  German  cost.  I  believe  the 
cost  of  the  fabrication  in  Germany  to  be  $1.50  per  dozen.  I  know  that 
the  cost  of  the  same  fabrication  in  the  factory  at  Gloversville  is  $3.50, 
for  the  very  same  item  and  the  very  same  article. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  What  is  it  in  Paris  Y 

Mr.  LiTTAXJEB.  In  Paris  it  would  go  from  $2  to  $2.50;  that  is  the 
fabrication  cost. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  On  whatY 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  On  a  dozen  pairs  of  kid  gloves. 

Mr.  DOLLIVEB.  Are  those  goods  made  in  other  oountriesf 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  They  are  made  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  What  would  they  cost  in  Italy! 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  If  you  go  to  Naples  you  can  buy  a  dozen  pairs  of 
ladies'  kid  gloves  for  10  lire.  That  includes  labor,  skin,  and  profit. 
That  is  the  lowest  grade  of  gloves  sold  that  ladies  use.  You  go  to  Ger- 
many and  you  get— — 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  are  lamb  skins  Y 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  Lamb-skin  and  sheep-skin  gloves.  You  remember 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  price  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  that  compared  with  the  cost  of  women's 
gloves  heref 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  Of  the  ordinary  glove,  not  the  finest  glove,  it  would 
be  $3.50  x>er  dozen. 

.Mr.  Wheeleb.  You  give  the  exact  figures  per  dozen.  Is  there  not 
difference  in  grades  and  finish Y 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  You  must  remember  the  gloves  we  are  speaking  of 
are  kid  gloves,  not  working  gloves. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  grades  i 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  All  gloves  which  fit  have  to  be  cut  upon  one  system^ 
and  they  have  the  same  amount  of  labor.  It  takes  just  as  much  time 
and  work  to  put  stitches  through  the  common  artides  as  a  fine  article, 
provided  it  is  done  on  what  is  called  the  ordinary  machines.  We  have 
stitches  known  as  ^^prix  seam"  and  ^^ pique,"  and  those  are  elaborate, 
and  they  are  recognized  in  the  McBanley  law. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  Mr.  Chairman,  theduty  proposed  by  Mr.  Littauer  amounts 
to  this.  The  duty  upon  schmaschen  is  increased  100  per  cent  over  the 
Wilson  bill;  it  is  an  increase  over  the  McKinley  bill  but  just  what  per 
cent  I  do  not  know,  but  the  duty  upon  lamb  gloves  is  increased  77  per 
cent  over  the  Wilson  bill  and  a  very  large  increase  over  the  McKinley 
bill.  The  duty  on  kids  is  increased  78  per  cent  over  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
a  very  large  increase  over  the  McKinley  bill  as  well,  so  I  say  the  tariff 
which  Mr.  Littauer  proposes  is  the  highest  tariff  ever  impost  in  the 
history  of  the  country  before.  In  respect  to  the  necessities  of  that 
tariff  I  have  just  a  word  to  say.  •  I  think  that  statement,  Mr.  Payne,  is 
literally  true. 

Mr.  Paynes.  I  was  not  dissenting  from  your  statement. 

Mr.  OuBTis.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  were  dissenting.  I 
^eard  that  the  fabrication  cost  of  the  schamschen  glove  in  Gknnany 
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was  $1.60  ft  dozen.  The  proposition  will  grant  them  ft  tariff  of  91.50 
a  dozen,  making  $3,  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  this  country  pins  the 
packing  and  some  item  of  freight.  The  cost  of  fabrication  of  lamb 
gloves  I  understand  to  be  $1.75,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  highest 
tariff  yet  known  upon  this  subject,  higher  than  theMcKinley  bill,  even, 
higher  certainly  than  the  Wilson  bill,  of  $2.50,  which  makes  the  fabrica- 
tion cost  $4.25  per  dozen,  and  on  kid  the  fabrication  cost  is  $2  per 
dozen,  and  1  am  willing  to  accept  the  tariff  of  $3.50  per  dozen,  making 
the  faorication  cost  $5.50  per^dozen.  Mr.  Littaner  says  the  fabrication 
cost  of  men's  gloves  is  $3.50  per  dozen,  and  therefore  I  do  not  know  a 
single  glove  that  we  are  talking  about  now  which  does  not  come  within 
the  fabrication  cost  of  men's  gloves  under  the  duty  proposed  except  the 
schmaschen,  which  he  probably  will  not  undertake  to  make  or  does  not 
make  at  the  present  time.  At  any  rate  he  can  make  the  schmaschen 
within  the  cost  of  the  foreign  glove  plus  the  duty  proposed,  and  if  he 
cannot  it  should  be  raised.  But  I  am  not  here  to  suggest,  Mr.  Ghair- 
man,  on  behalf  of  the  single  importer  I  represent,  to  ask  you  to  make 
the  tariff  to  suit  the  importer  entirely. 

While  I  am  willing  to  submit  a  schedule,  I  do  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  everybody  will  agree  upon  one  subject,  and  that  is  we  want  a  specific 
duty.  It  is  easier  enforced  and  collected.  It  is  a  greater  protection  to 
the  honest  importer.  In  addition  to  that  it  is  fair  and  just  to  have  what 
is  caUed  a  differential,  ahd  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duties  between 
the  lamb  and  kid  should  be  at  least  $1  per  dozen,  as  it  always  has  been, 
and  as  it  was  understood  it  should  be  when  the  bill  left  this  committee 
in  1893  or  1894,  and  as  it  was  prior  to  that  time  under  the  McKinley 
bill,  and  as  it  was  practically  during  the  entire  history  of  the  countiy 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  tariff'  as  proposed  by  me,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  submit  a  schedule  at  the  proper  time,  of  $2.50  on  lamb  gloves, 
and  $3.50  on  kids  will  maintain  practically  a  relative  and  fair  proportion. 
That  would  give  upon  the  cost  of  the  goods  as  to  the  lamb  practically 
an  ad  valorem  of  50  per  cent,  and  as  to  the  kids  an  ad  valorem  of  55 
per  cent  and  a  fraction.  Fixing  a  specific  duty  at  a  round  sum,  it  is 
imx>ossible  to  get  the  fraction  of  the  ad  valorem  exactly  the  same.  So 
yon  see  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  would  practically  be  the  same  in 
both  cases.  In  one  case  the  tariff  being  imposed  at  $2.50  and  $3.50  is 
practically  54  per  cent  duty  in  each  case  and  easily  collected.  With 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  collect  these  facts  and 
submit  them  to  the  committee  in  a  better  form.  I  apologize  for  not 
doing  so  within  the  short  time  I  was  permitted  to  present  the  subject 
to  the  committee. 

SCHEDULE  FOB  WOMEIT 8  GLOVES,  PB0P08ED  BT  L.  V.  HOLZMAIBTEB 
ft  CO.,  IMP0BTEB8,  OE  HEW  TOBK 

COMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

On  behalf  of  our  clients,  L.  V.  Holzmaister  &  Co.,  importers  of 
women's  gloves,  we  respectfully  request  the  adoption,  by  your  com- 
mittee of  the  following  schedule  relating  to  women's  gloves: 

GloYOs  made  w}iolIy  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manafactured, 
ahall  pay  da^  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  Stated  in  each  case  being  the 
extreme  lengtn  when  stretched  to  their  fuU  extent,  namely : 

Per  dozen  pairs. 
Ladies'  or  children's  ''glace''  finish,  schmaschen  (of  sheep  origin),  not  over  14 

inches  in  length $1.60 

Over  14  and  not  oTcr  17  inches  in  length 2.00 

Over  17  inches  in  length 3.00 
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lfen'8<'glMe''flniBh,  sehmasohen  (sheep) 3.00 

Ladiee'  or  children's  "glace''  finish,  lamb  or  sheep,  not  over  14  inches  in 

length 2.50 

Orer  14  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length 3.25 

Over  17  inches  in  length 4.50 

Men's  ''glace"  finish,  lamb  or  sheep 4.00 

Ladies'  or  children's  **  glace  "  finish,  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep 

origin,  not  over  14  inches  in  length 3.50 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length 4.25 

Over  17  inches  in  length 5.50 

Men's  '*  glace  "  finish,  kid,  goat,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin 5.  Ol) 

Ladies'  or  children's,  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by 

whatever  name  known,  not  over  14  inches  in  leng& 2. 00 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length 2.75 

Over  17  inches  in  length 4.25 

Men's,  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name 

known 4.00 

Ladies'  or  children's  kid,  goat,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  with 
exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  not  over  14  inches 

in  length 3.00 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length 3.75 

Over  17  inches  in  length 6-50 

Men's  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  sur- 
face removed,  by  whatever  name  known 5.00 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates  there  shall  be  paid  on  all  leather  gloves,  when 

lined LOO 

Glove  tranks,  with  or  without  the  usual  accompanying^  pieces,  shall  pay  75  per 
cent  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabrication  of  which  tiiey  are 
suitable. 
Provided,  that  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  an  aditional  duty  of 3.00 

Note.— Foregoing  language  is  the  same  as  the  Wilson  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rates. 

ABGUMENT  IN  BUPPOBT  OF  THE  FOREGOING  SCHBDULS. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  women's 
gloves  worn  in  this  country  are  manufactured  by  domestic  manufac- 
turers. Men's  gloves  are  almost  exclusively  made  in  this  country,  the 
rate  of  duty  heretofore  imposed  being  practically  prohibitive. 

Women's  gloves  are  made  in  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Grermany 
principally.    Some  are  made  in  Italy,  and  a  few  in  Spain. 

The  raw  material  from  which  gloves  are  made  is  known  in  its  finished 
state  as  '^  dressed  skins."  This  is  purchased  by  the  foreign  manu&c- 
turers  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  which  are  open  as  well  to  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer,  who  can  buy  at  the  same  prices  as  the  foreigner,  the 
only  discrimination  against  the  domestic  manufacturer  being  a  duty  on 
dressed  skins  under  the  Wilson  bill  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
duty  was  the  same  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  or  fixed 
by  this  committee  will  only  affect  the  importer  and  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. We  therefore  urgently  request  that  such  a  rate  of  duty  shall 
be  fixed  as  will  not  discriminate  against  one  class  of  importers  and 
manufacturers  in  favor  of  others,  so  as  to  give  one  a  fictitious,  unnatural, 
and  unfair  advantage  in  the  markets  of  this  country  and  in  the  conduct 
of  business. 

An  examination  of  the  Treasury  statistics  will  disclose  that  a  great 
majority  (at  least  90  per  cent)  of  the  gloves  imported  are  14  inches  in 
length  and  under,  so  that,  in  dealing  with  the  tariff,  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  this  size  should  be  correct,  as 
the  importations  of  gloves  of  the  size  of  over  14  inches  in  length  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  legislation  with  respect  to  them  alone. 
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Oloves  are  divided  into  the  following  kinds  and  grades:  The  schmas- 
clieu,  known  as  the  cheapest  and  poorest  glove;  lamb,  or  sheep,  the 
oext  in  quality,  and  the  character  of  glove  worn  by  the  great  mass  of 
tbe  people  and  persons  of  moderate  means;  kid,  the  best  and  most 
expensive  gloves,  worn  by  persons  having  the  largest  means,  and  best 
able  to  pay  for  them. 

In  all  tariffs  prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  a  differential  between  lamb  and 
kid  gloves  of  fl  per  dozen  pairs  was  recognized  and  provided  for. 
This  represents  a  fair  pro  rata  difference  in  the  value  and  qnality  of 
tlie  gloves,  and  maintains  an  equitable  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
gloves  in  this  market. 

From  1865  to  1800  the  rate  of  duty  in  this  country  upon  women's 
gloves  was  uniformly  and  continuously  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Owing 
to  tbe  difficulty  resulting  from  undervaluations  and  from  the  collection 
of  the  duty,  the  form  of  duty  was  changed  in  part  from  ad  valorem  to 
specific  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Cinder  the  McKinley  bill  a  tariff  was  imi)osed  as  follows  upon  the 
standard  lines  above  referred  to: 

Per  dosen  pain. 

Upon  schmaschen,  14  inches  and  under,  ''nnlined'' $1.75 

Upon  lamb  or  sheep,  "unlined" 2.25 

Upon  goat  and  kid,  ii  inches  and  under,  ''unlined'^ 3.25 

The  McKinley  bill  also  provided  that  in  any  event  the  tariff  upon 
tbe  above  qualities  and  grades  should  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  As  to  all  other  grades  and  qualities  of  goods,  the  McKinley 
bill  provided  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  with  some  additional 
provisos  relating  to  special  qualities  and  kinds  of  gloves. 

Tbe  Wilson  bill  altered  the  rates  of  duty  upon  the  standard  lines,  bs 
follows: 

Per  dosea  pain. 
Schmaschenj  14  inches  in  length  or  nnder^  were  rednoed  Arom  $1.75  per  dozen 

pairs  (onder  McKinley  bill)  to $1.00 

L«imb  or  sheep,  14  inches  in  length  and  under,  from  $2.25  to 1.75 

Goat  or  kid  or  other  leather,  14  inches  in  length  and  under,  from  $3.25  to 2. 25 

The  differential  between  lamb  and  kid  was  chanced  from  $1  per  dozen  (under 

McKinley  bill)  to  only 50 

The  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  under  the  Wilson  bill,  based  upon  aver- 
age values  as  per  Treasury  Department  statistics,  are  as  follows: 

Percent. 

On  schmasohen 24.23 

On  lamb  and  sheep 36.95 

On  kid .*. 35.70 

While  the  Treasury  reports  fix  the  averages  of  value  of  gloves  accord- 
ing to  Treasury  records,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  averages 
of  value  on  goat  and  kid  are  altogether  too  low,  and  that  while,  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  there  had  been  various  underval- 
uations, under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill,  increase  in  values  has 
not  been  such  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  undervaluations  have 
entirely  ceased. 

In  1894  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  all  the  importers  who  were 
represented  at  the  hearings  upon  the  Wilson  bill  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  agreed  in  writing'  upon  a  dififerentlal 
between  lamb  and  kid  of  $1  per  dozen  pairs.  It  was  only  after  the  bill 
got  into  the  Senate  that  interested  parties  induced  the  Senate  to  change 
the  differential  to  50  cents  per  dozen,  as  it  afterwards  remained,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  parties  interested. 
(See  Exhibits  4  and  5  hereto  attached.) 
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The  effect  of  the  differential  established  by  the  Wilson  bill  has  been 
to  give  the  kid-glove  importers  a  very  decided  advantage  in  the  mar- 
kets of  this  conntry,  by  enabling  them  to  place  the  cost  of  their  goods 
so  low  as  to  make  the  difference  in  valne  between  lamb  and  kid  so  slight 
that  castomers  and  dealers  have  of  coarse  bonght  more  freely  of  the 
better  quality  of  goods,  owing  to  the  very  slight  difference  in  price. 
Trade  customs  fix  the  price  of  kids  and  lambs  at  a  certain  rate  per 
dozen,  and  the  slight  difference  in  the  tariff  has  not  been  maintained 
in  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  this  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  trade 
customs  referred  to  fixing  the  prices  in  round  figures  -per  dozen  pairs. 

The  ad  valorem  rate  under  the  proposed  schedule,  based  upon  the 
average  values  in  the  Treasury  reports,  are  as  follows: 

One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  on  schmaschen  is  eqaiva> 
lent  to  36.40  ad  valorem. 

Two  doUars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  on  lamb  is  equivalent  to 
53.95  per  cent  ad  valorem.- 

Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  on  kid  is  equivalent  to 
55.55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  rate  of  duty  upon  lamb  and  kid  is,  therefore,  substantially  the 
same  as  the  ad  valorem  rate.  Under  specific  duties,  fractions,  of  course, 
can  not  be  considered,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  round  sum 
as  the  rate. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  proposed  rate  there  will  be,  in  round 
figures,  an  increase  in  the  duties  collected,  based  upon  the  amounts 
previously  imported,  of  $1,000,000  x>cr  annum.  (See  Exhibit  1  hereto 
annexed.) 

The  proposed  schedule  furnishes  ample  protection  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  The  rate  of  duty  is  higher  than  any  heretofore  imposed 
since  the  war,  and  when  added  to  the  fabrication  cost  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, makes  the  cost  of  goods  landed  in  this  country  in  excess  of  the 
fabrication  cost  of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  fabrication  cost  of  schmaschen  in  foreign  countries  averages 
$1.70  per  dozen  pairs.  Add  to  this  the  specific  duty  provided  for  of 
$1.50  per  dozen  pairs  and  you  have  a  total  cost  of  $3.20  per  dozen  pairs. 

The  fabrication  cost  of  lamb  or  sheep  gloves  in  foreign  countries  is 
$1.75  per  dozen  pairs.  Add  to  this  the  rate  proposed  of  $2.50  per 
dozen  pairs,  and  you  have  as  the  cost  of  these  gloves  landed  in  this 
country  $4.25  per  dozen  pairs. 

The  fabrication  cost  of  kid  or  other  leather  in  foreign  countries  is  $2 
per  dozen  pairs ;  add  to  this  the  proposed  duty  of  $3.50  per  dozen  pairs, 
and  the  cost  of  these  goods  landed  will  be  foi>nd  to  be  $5.50  per  dozen 
pairs. 

The  domestic  fabrication  cost  of  lamb  gloves,  including  the  20  per 
cent  duty  on  dressed  skins  imported,  is  $3.98  per  dozen  pairs,  showing 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  at  least  27  cents 
per  dozen  pairs. 

The  domestic  fabrication  cost  for  goat  or  kid  gloves,  including  the  20 
per  cent  duty  on  dressed  skins  imported,  is  $5  per  dozen  pairs,  showing 
an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  50  cents  per 
dozen  pairs.  (For  detailed  statements  of  cost  see  Exhibit  3  hereto 
annexed.) 

The  duty  upon  dressed  skins  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  included 
in  the  fabrication  cost  of  the  domestic  goods;  It  is  not  proper  to  add 
the  foreign  cost  of  the  dressed  skins  to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  goods, 
because  their  cost  is  the  same  to  the  foreign  as  it  is  to  the  domestic 
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mannfactnrer.  The  item  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  duty  that 
the  domestic  manufacturer  must  pay  to  get  his  dressed  skins  to  his 
factory,  for  that  is  the  only  discrimination  as  to  the  raw  material  against 
tlie  domestic  manufacturer  and  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
The  domestic  manufacturer  is  able  to  buy  his  dressed  skins  in  Europe 
jnst  as  cheap  as  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  duty  on  men's  gloves  is  substan- 
tially prohibitive.  This  is  conceded  in  the  statement  made  before  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Littauer,  who  represented  the  domestic  manufactur- 
ers. He  also  admits  that  while  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Wilson  bill 
for  men's  gloves  was  decreased,  it  was  ^<  satisfactory  to  the  glove  man- 
ufacturers," and  the  rate  of  duty  upon  these  goods  in  the  Wilson  bill 
is  retained  by  him  in  the  schedule  submitted  to  the  committee.  This 
rate  is  57  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  men's  gloves,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Littauer. 

If  a  duty  of  57  per  cent  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  of  men's 
gloves,  why  should  not  substantially  the  same  duty  as  proposed  by  us 
be  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  of  women's  gloves  f  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  rather  in  favor  of  women's  than  men's 
gloves,  which  are  somewhat  more  expensive  to  make. 

Mr.  Jjittauer,  in  his  statement,  includes  in  his  fabrication  the  cost  of 
tbe  imported  leather,  which  he  makes  50  cents  per  dozen  pairs  more 
than  it  really  is,  and  to  which  he  adds  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  or  70  cents 
per  dozen  pairs,  thus  unduly  increasing  the  cost  per  dozen  pairs.  We 
have  discussed  the  impropriety  of  introducing  the  cost  of  leather  into 
the  fobrication  cost  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

The  increase  of  duty  on  women's  gloves  proposed  by  the  domestic 
mannfactnrers  can  not  be  justified  either  by  the  previous  history  of  the 
tarifif  or  by  the  difference  in  fabrication  cost,  and  is  an  exorbitant  and 
unwarranted  increase  over  the  existing  rates  and  the  rates  under  the 
McKinley  bill.  According  to  the  schedule  presented  by  Mr.  Littauer 
he  proposes  to  increase  the  present  rates  in  the  Wilson  bill  as  follows: 
XJponschmaschen,  100  per  cent;  upon  lamb,  71.44  percent;  upon  kid, 
77.77  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  the  domestic 
manufacturer  would  be  in  excess  of  all  previous  tariffs  and  in  excess  of 
the  rate  of  duty  at  present  existing  upon  men's  gloves,  and  will  be  as 
follows: 

Per  cent. 

Upon  schmaschen 48.54 

Upon  lamb A 63.42 

Upon  kid 63.49 

(See  Exhibit  1  hereto  annexed.) 

If  the  extra  provisions  demanded  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  for 
either  pique  or  prick  seam  of  an  additional  duty  of  50  cents  per  dozen, 
or  for  embroidered  gloves  of  50  cents  per  dozen,  be  added  to  the  above 
the  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  from  73  to  85  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
would  make  the  rate  prohibitive. 

We  have  prepared  and  annexed  hereto  statistical  tables  showing 
amount  and  value  of  imports  and  comparison  of  duties  and  reducing 
sx)eciflc  duties  to  ad  valorem  rates.  We  also  annex  a  tabulation  of 
tariff  rates  under  the  Wilson,  McKinley,  and  proposed  schedules,  and 
also  tabulation  of  fabrication  cost. 

We  have  relied  upon  Government  reports  as  the  basis  of  our  statistics. 

L.  V.  HOLZMAISTER  &  CO. 

BuLLiYAN  &  OBOMVfBLii,  Attorneys. 
T  H 122 
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SCHEDULE   N. — SUNDRIES. 


EXHIBIT  1. 

Tabnlaiion  of  total  imports  of  women's  leather  glao/i  gloves ^  14  inehes  in  length  and  uwSgr, 
which  conHtituie  orer9'}per  oeniofihe  total  imports  of  women' sand  children  s  lraiker$i^f* 
of  all  kindu  and  all  lenatks^  based  upon  the  reottrds  from  the  United  States  TreasMrfffr 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1896, 


Importa. 


"NVomon's  «ml  chll- 
(IrcirH  s1a(-6  flniHli, 
not  over  14  inchoHiu 
leaetli,  sohmAftchon 
of  fiheep  origin,  uu- 
lineil... 

Women  s  and  chil- 
li ren's  j^liiod  fininh, 
not  over  14  inches 
in  length,  lamb  or 
sheep,  unllned 

Women's  and  chil- 
dren's gUc6  finish, 
not  over  14  inches 
in hnj^th, goat,  ki«l, 
or  other  leather 
thnn  of  sheep  origin, 
aulincd 


Total  dozens — 
Imports  of  all  other 
women's  and  chil- 
dren's leather 
gloves,  elac^  or 
other  finish  what- 
soever, of  all 
lengths,  dosens, 
which  is  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  dosene 
of  women 'sand  chil- 
dren's glac'6  finlxh, 
of  14  inches  and  un- 
der, imported  dur- 
ing the  flHCul  year 
ending  June  IM), 
18M,  as  per  Treas- 
ury r«conls 


Dozen. 


445, 716 


836, 712  $4. 12  $1.00  24. 23    a$].75 


a2.25 


810,925  6.80  2.25  35.70      a3.35 


Tariff  proposed 
by  domestic 
mannfactur- 
ers,  showing 
the  specific 
rates  demand- 
ed by  them, 
and  the  same 
reduced  to 
percentage  ad 
ralorem. 


Speoiflo 
auty. 


Equal 
to— 


$2.00 


8.00 


4.00 


Tariff  propewi 
by  L.  ^.  H 
Co.,  sbo»:'t 
the  »p^::' 
rates  and  tl? 
same  reduii^ 
to  percpntes'' 
ad  Talorem  op- 
on  the  arer- 
age  valne  T*^ 
dozen  for  tb« 
fiscal  y?" 
ending  i^^ 
3U,  1896^  as  per 
Treasury  w- 
ord. 


SptK-iilc    Equl 
duty. 


reret.    Peret. 
48.64     100 


63.42      71.44 


C3.49 


77.77 


1,  093,353 


bl03, 612 


Prret. 
$1.S0t     ML49 


2.50      53.96 


a.  50      S5.» 


aProvided  not  less  than  60  ner  cent  ad  valorem. 

bThis  aiiiotint  boinu  less  tnan  10  pi'r  cent  of  the  total  importa,  and  concisiing  of  all  varieties  other 
than  above  spe<'itie<i,  hence  a  comjiutation  of  each  and  every  kind  would  create  a  maaa  of  details,  H' 
urea,  and  percentages  of  no  particular  importance. 


Increase  in  revenue  to  the  Oovernment  under  the  tariff  proposed  hy  L,  V,  H,  Co,  spe^ 
all  women^s  and  children's  leather  gloves  hosed  on  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvm 

SOf  1896. 

On  Achmaschcn  glnc6  not  over  14  inches,  336.712  dozen,  at50oenta $108,3S(.M 

(>n  lamb  or  Hlu'f p  cliic*  not  over  14  in<'h«>s,  445.716  dozen,  at  75  cents  334, 28".* 

On  goat,  kid.  or  other  leather  not  over  14  inches,  310.025  dozen,  at  $1.25 388,^425 

All  other  women's  and  children's  leather  gloves,  103,612  dozen,  at$l 1U8,611H 

Increase 9H811.1S 


GLOVES. 
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EXHIBIT  2. 

Tabulation  of  tariff  rate$  on  all  leather  gloves  imported  under  the  WiUon  and  MoKinUg 

bills,  etc, — Continaed. 


Ezlating  Wilson 
UU  tariff. 


HoKinley  biU  tariff. 


Proposed  tariff  by 
L.V.H.CO. 


Women's  and  children's,  fflac^ 
tiniflb  schmasoben,  of  sneep 
origin : 
Not  over  14  inches  in  length . 

Oyer  14  and  not  over  17 
inches. 

Over  17  inches 

Men's 


Women's  and  children's,  glao4 
flni»b,  lamb  or  sheep : 
Not  oyer  14  inches  in  length . 

Over  14  and  not  over  17 
inches. 

Over  17  inches , 

Men's 


Women's  and  children's,  glac6 

flDish,    £oat,  kid,   or  other 

leather  than  of  sheep  origin: 

Not  over  14  inches  in  length . 

Over  14  and  not  over  17 
Inches. 

Over  17inchea 

Men's 


Women's    and   children's,   of 

sheep  ori^n,  with  exterior 

grain  surface  removed,   by 

whatever  name  known : 

Not   over  14  inches 

length. 
Over  14  and  not  over 

Inches. 
Over  17  inches... 
Men's,  of  sheep  origin,  with 
exterior  eradn  surface  re< 
moved,  by  whatever 
name  known. 

Women's  and    children's,   of 

goat,  kid,  or  other  leather 
ban  of  sheep  origin,  with  ex- 
terior grain  surface  removed, 
by  whatever  name  known : 
Not  over  14  inches  in  length. 
Over  14  and  not  ov«r  17 
inches. 

Over  17  inches 

Men's,  of  goat,  kid,  or  other 
leather  than    of    sheep 
origin,  with  exterior  grain 
surface  removed,  by  what- 
ever name  known. 
Glove  tranks,  with  or  without 
the    usuAl    aooompanying 
pieces. 


ft  00 

1.60. 

2.00, 
8.00. 

1.75. 

2.75 

8.75 
4.00, 


2.25. 

8.00 

4.00 
4.00. 


L75< 

175 
4.00. 


2.25. 
8.00. 

4.00. 
4.00. 


75  per  centum  of 
the  duty  for  the 
gloves  in  the 
fabrication  of 
which  they  are 
suitable. 

In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  rates, 
there  snail  be 
paid  on  all 
lesther  gloves, 
when  lined,  $1 
per  dosen  pairs. 


$1.75,  provided  not  less  than 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. . . 

60  per  centum  ad  valorem. . . 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem 
and  $1  per  doaen. 

$2.26,  provided  not  leas  than 

60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

50  pco*  centum  ad  valorem . . . 

60  per  centum  ad  valorun. . . 
60  per  centum  ad  valorem 
and  $1  per  doaen. 


18.25,  provided  notices  than 

60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

60  per  centum  ad  valorem. . . 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. . . 

60  per  centum  ad  valorem  and 

|1  per  doaen. 


50  per  oentnm  ad  valorem. 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem . 

60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem  and 

f  1  per  dozen. 


50  per  oentnm  ad  valorem. . 
50  pcT'centum  ad  valorem. . 


60  per  centum  ad  valorem 
■*    ircentumai"     * 
per  doaen. 


60  per  centum  ad  valorem  and 
lip 


No  rate  for  glove  tranka 
had  been  provided  for,  ex- 
cept a  duty  of  20  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem,as  dxeased 
leather. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
rates,  there  shall  be  paid 
on  all  leather  gloves,  when 
lined,  $1  per  doaen  pairs. 


Pique  or  prick 
embroidered    with 


and 
more 
than  three  single  stranda 
or  cords,  50  cents  per 
dosen  and  60  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 
Provided,  further,  that  no 
article  contained  in  this 
paragraph  shall  pay  a  rate 
of  duty  less  than  60  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


tl.50. 

2.00. 

8.00. 
3.001 

2.5a 

8.25. 

4.50. 
4.00. 


8.50. 
4.26W 


5.601 

6.001 


2.00. 

2.76. 
4.25. 
4.00. 


8.00. 
3.75. 


6.60. 
6.00. 


76  per  centum  of 
the  duty  for  tl»o 
gloves  in  the  fain 
rication  of  which 
the>  aresultablo. 

In  addition  to  the 
foregoinic  ratOH, 
there  shall  be 
paid  on  all  leath- 
er gloves,  whoii 
lined,  $1  per  doz- 
en pairs. 
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SCHEDULE   N. — BUNDBIKS. 


Tuhulaiion  of  tariff  rate*  on  all  leather  gloves  imparted  under  the  WiUom 

bilh,  e/c— Contiuued. 


MeKmli^ 


Existing  Wilson 
biU  tariff. 


MeKinley  MU  tarUT. 


Propoacd  tanff  by 


.  H.Cq. 


Glove  tninka,  oto.— Contiiiiied. 


Prarided  that  all  gloTtarap- 
r«0eiit«d  to  be  tn  akind or 
grade  below  their  actual 
kind  or  grade  aball  pay  an 
additional  duty  of  |6  per 
doaenpaiia. 


Prorfded  that  £ 
gfaivwrepgi'iiciiV 
edtobecffakac 
or  grade  bcfev 


Sajaaadditieaa: 
nty   of  93  p« 


EXHIBIT  8. 

TahulaHan  of  average  foreiifn  eo$i  of  fahrieation  of  women' §  and  ekUdrenU  Joafher  flom, 
gJaeSflniik,  not  over  14  inekei  in  length,  which  eonetitnte  over  90  per  cent  of  the  totei 
imports  of  leather  glore9,§hewing  dleo  the  rates  of  duig  em  eaek  kind^  aspropoeedin  the 
taHff  schedule  of  L,  V,  H.  Co. 

Bohmaaohen,  ayerace  foreign  ooet :  Per  doscn  pairs. 

Ctittinff  and  doling. 16.5^ 

Trimnungoffonroiiettee .03) 

Sewing  with  one  row  embroidery,  Including  material 7t 

Patent  welts AT 

Dressing  and  laying  oir « 

Sundry  shop  expenses .S 

Total LW 

Bates  of  speciiio  duties  aa  proposed  by  L.y.H.  Co.  tariff  sohedole l.se 

Amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domeatic  manufactarers  tor  oost  of  fsbricntion  per 
dosen * 3.9 

Lam  b  or  sheep,  arerage  foreign  coat : 

Cutting  and  doling fD 

Trimming  of  fouronettes .« 

Sewing  with  one  row  embroidery,  including  material TV 

Patent  welta » 

Dressing  and  laying  off m 

Sundry  shop  expenses .9 

Totsl 1.15 

Bates  of  spocifle  duties  as  proposed  by  L.y.H.  Co.  tariff  sohednls 1» 

Amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manafaotnjers  fSor  oost  of  fsbrloation  per 
doien 4.9 

Goat,  kid,  or  other  leather,  average  foreign  coat : 

As  stated  by  experts,  the  average  cost  of  ISsbrioations  ia  10  flrancs  per  dosen 2.  OB 

Bates  of  specific  duties  as  proposed  by  L.  Y.  H.  Co.  tariff  schedule 3.9 

Amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manufacturers  for  oost  of  Ikbrication  per 
doien &H 

Detailed  statement  of  average  cost  per  dosen  domestic  lubrication  for  glac6  gloves  not  over  14 
inches  in  length,  as  stated  by  experts : 

Doling |a9 

Cutting 9 

Sewing 9 

Sewing  on  patent  welt U 

Material  patent  welt Id 

Machine  points 9 

Sewing  material 9 

Finishing  and  taping 9 

Dressing  and  laying  off .9 

Labor  putting  on  fasteners .06 

Sundry  shopexpenses 8 

Total S.9 

Add  thereto  a  duty  of  90  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  dressed  leather  imported  lamb  akina ;  aver^ 
age  value  of  imported  lamb  skins  to  make  one  dosen  pairs  gloves,  $3 9 

Total  cost  of  fabrication,  including  the  duty  upon  tho  Imported  material Sl9 
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The  estimatod  domeitlo  oost  of  fabrication  of  goat  or  kid  glovos  not  over  14  inchea  in  length  ia 
abooi,  nerdoaen $1.00 

Eatimated  arerage  yalue  of  Imported  goat  or  kid  aklna  to  make  1  doaen  paira  gloves,  $5;  20  per 
oent  thereof..^ r....... 1.00 


Total  eatimated  oost  of  Ikbrtoation,  including  the  dnty  upon  the  imported  material 5. 00 

Remarks: 

The  amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domeatio  manufaoturera  for  1  doaen  lamb  or  aheep 


claoA  flniah,  not  over  14  inches  in  length,  ia 4.25 

The  total  average  domeatio  coat  of  fabrication,  including  the  duty  upon  the  imported 

material,  for  1  ooaen  lamb  or  sheep,  glac6  flniah,  not  over  14  inches  in  length,  is 3. 98 

The  amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domeatic  mannfacturera  for  1  doaen  goat  or  kid. 


g1ac6  flniah,  not  over  14  inchea  in  length,  ia 6.60 

Toe  total  average  domeatic  cost  of  ubrlcation,  including  the  duty  upon  the  imported 
mateirlal,  for  1  doaoB  goat  or  kid,  glaio6  flniah,  not  over  14  inches  in  length,  ia  estimated  at.    6.00 


EXHIBIT  4. 

CUnnmitiee  <m  Wagt  and  Means  of  ike  Hauee  of  Bepreaentativee,  Waehington,  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigned,  mannfactarors  of  leather  gloves,  pray  yon  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing tariff  schedale  upon  leather  gloves : 

Gloves  of  all  descriptions,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly 
OT  partly  manafactared,  inclading  what  is  known  in  fabrication  as  glove  tranka,  shall 
pay  daty  at  the  rates  fixed  in  connection  wiUi  the  following  specined  kinds  thereof, 
and  1  dozen  pairs  as  the  basis.  The  length  stated  to  be  the  extreme  length  when 
stretched  to  the  full  extent. 

Per  doaen  paira. 
IJi>on  all  glac6  leather  gloves,  commercially  known  as  schmaschen,  of  lamb  or 
sheep  origin : 

Ladies'  or  children's,  14  inches  in  length  or  under $1.50 

Ladies' and  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 2.50 

Men's  or  cadets' 3.00 

Ul>on  all  other  slac^  leather  gloves,  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin : 

Ladies' or  cnildren's,  14  inches  in  length  or  under 2.00 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 3.00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4.00 

Upon  all  glao^  leather  gloves,  of  kid,  or  goat,  or  other  origin,  except  lamb  or 
sheep: 

Ladies'  or  children's.  14  inches  in  length  or  under... 3.00 

Ladies' and  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 4.50 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.00 

Upon  all  leather  gloves,  within  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  commonly  known 
as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin : 

Ladies'  or  children's,  17  inches  in  length  or  under 2.00 

Ladies' or  children's,  over  17  inches  in  length 3.00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4.00 

Upon  all  other  leather  gloTes,  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  commer- 
cially known  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin,  except 
lamb  or  sheep : 

Ladies'  or  children's,  17  inches  in  length  or  under 3.00 

Ladies' or  children's,  over  17  inches  in  length 4.60 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.00 

And  in  addition  to  the  above  rates  there  shall  be  paid— 

Upon  all  ladies' or  children's  lined  gloves 1.50 

Upon  all  men's  lined  gloves 1.00 

Provide,  That  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  an  adaitional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

Unanimously  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

D.  W.  Campbell,  Preeideni, 

M.  S.  NoRTHRUP,  Secretary  and  Treaeurer. 

J.  C.  Allen,  Chairman  Executive  C<mmiitee. 

D.  B.  Jui>soN, 

Jambs  Radford, 

GsORGB  M.  Flags, 

P.  P.  Argrisingsi^ 

Lucius  N.  Littaubr,  Memhere  Executive  Committee, 
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EXHIBIT  5. 

Cammittre  on  Wayi  and  Mean9  of  Hu  Hou$e  of  BepretfntativeM,  WashimgUfm,  2>.  C: 
We,  the  undersigned  imporien  of  leather  glovee,  pray  70a  to  adopt  tiie  foUo^is^ 

tariff  schedule  upon  leather  gloves: 

Per  doses  ?ir» 

Upon  all  glac6  leather  gloves  commereially  known  as  schmaachen,  of  sheep 
origin: 

Ladies' or  children's,  14  inches  In  length  or  nnder *1-^ 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length *-^[ 

Men's  or  cadets' 3..»' 

Upon  all  other  glac^  leather  gloves  of  sheep  origin: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  14  inches  in  length  or  nnder 1^ 

Ladies' or  children's,  over  14  inohes  in  length 3.^^ 

Men's  or  ca<let8' 4.0C 

Upon  all  glnc6  leather  gloves  of  goat  or  other  origin,  except  sheep: 

Ladies'  or  children^,  14  inches  in  length  or  nnder 3.O0 

Ladies' or  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 4.2l' 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.O0 

Upon  all  leather  gloves  with  exterior  grain  snrface  removed,  oommerc»aUy 
Known  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  sheep  origin: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  17  inches  in  length  or  nnder 106 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  17  inches  in  length 3.06 

Men's  or  oadets' i.^' 

Upon  all  leather  gloves  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  conunerciaUj 
Known  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  goat  or  other  origin,  exoept  sheep : 

Ladies'  or  children's,  17  inches  in  length  or  nnder 3.00 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  17  inches  in  length 4.^ 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.0C 

Upon  all  ladies' or  children's  lined  gloves,  extra 1.^? 

Upon  all  men's  lined  gloves,  extra L^C 

Provided  that  all  gloves  represented  to  he  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  sctni 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  a  penal  dnty  of  $5  per  dosen  pairs. 

Wertheimer  Sl  Co. ;  L.  V.  Holzmaister  &,  Co. ;  Marshall  Field  A.  Co. ;  Gold- 
Schmidt,  Baoarach  ^  Co.;  Pings  ^  Pinner;  Lonis  Meyer  A  Son;  The 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  Danl.  Kohinson,  second  vice-president;  teft, 
Wellerd&Co.;  Hugo  Rothschild:  Foster,  Paul  ^b  Co.;  Passavant  &  Ca; 
Mills  St  Gibb ;  P.  Centemeri  A  Cfo. ;  Eggebreoht  ^  Bernhardt ;  Blnmea- 
thal  &,  Aronson;  Pierson  &  Arthnr;  A.  G.  Hartmann ;  repreaenting  SC* 
per  cent  of  the  glove  importations. 


8TATEMEVT  OF  lOt.  KEITVETH  BABITHABT,  BEPBESEVmrO 
MAE8HALL  FIELD  ft  CO.,  OE  CHICAGO. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 
Mr.  Babkhabt  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  the  representative  of  Marshall  Field  &  Go.,  of  Chicago,  I  am  not 
here  to  advocate  high  or  low  rates  of  duties,  but,  like  Mr.  North,  secre^ 
tary  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association,  of  Boston,  to  conuAeJ 
moderation.  During  the  past  few  years  perhaps  no  class  of  people  ha^ie 
suffered  more  than  the  woolen  manufacturers;  yet  Mr.  North  tells  yoo 
that  they  do  not  complain  of  the  rate  or  the  amount  of  protectioo 
afforded  them  by  the  present  tariff,  but  of  the  manner  of  its  collcctioo. 
In  other  words,  we  ask  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  rates.  Ad  valorem 
rates  if  collected  are  of  necessity  a  great  objection,  and  long  experience 
has  shown  them  to  be  virtually  impractical  and  impossible  of  coUectioD. 
and  as  has  been  said  to  this  committee,  they  have  been  abandoned  by 
all  the  important  nations  of  the  world  except  the  United  States  and 
Turkey.  The  purpose  of  a  tariff  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  Ameri* 
can  industry,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  afi  a  means  of  raising 
revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Govennneut,80  that  in  a^asting 
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these  specific  rates  the  greatest  care  mast  be  exercised  so  that  they 
will  not  be  prohibitory  and  resalt  in  reducing  the  revenues,  which  now 
seem  to  be  inadequate.  I  have  with  me  a  carefully  prepared  statement 
of  our  views  touching  most  of  the  schedules  in  the  tariff,  which  I  wish 
to  tile  with  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  propose  any  rate  in  this  written  statementf 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  yes;  rates  on  all  the  schedules  covering  goods  we 
iin]>ort. 

Mr.  Evans.  Are  those  rates  the  same,  substantially,  as  the  present  ad 
valorem,  or  higher  or  lowerf 

Mr.  Basnhart.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  this  committee  will  raise 
some  rates  to  produce  more  revenues,  and  we  have  recommended  some 
increases,  but  we  have  as  far  as  possible  substituted  specific  for  ad 
valorem  rates. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  show  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  these  specific 
rates! 

Mr.  Barnhart.  In  our  statement  we  say  the  rates  we  recommend 
are  equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  rates. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  I  understood^  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  in  some 
instances  you  recommended  increases  over  the  present  rates. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  In  some  cases  we  state  where  the  rate  seems  to  be 
low  and  we  recommend  an  increase. 

Mr.  Patne.  Where  do  you  recommend  increasesi  Do  you  show  the 
equivalent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  what  items  do  you  propose  to  increase  the  revenues! 

Mr.  Barnhart.  For  example,  in  the  paragraph  covering  kid  gloves 
we  recommend  higher  rates  on  kid  gloves  and  specific  rates.  We  have 
not  definitely  settled  upon  what  we  recommend,  but  we  will  pass  that 
ill  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  have  not  your  recommendations  in  this  written 
statement! 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Not  covering  kid  gloves. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  the  paragraph  covering  the  rates  is  not  too  long,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  read  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  paper  covers  a  large  variety  of 
articles  we  passed  over  some  time  ago,  and  we  will  not  take  up  time 
except  on  anything  bearing  upon  the  subjects  we  have  before  us  for 
consideration  to-day. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBR.  Why  do  you  recommend  an  increase  on  kid  gloves! 

Mr.  Barnhart.  On  leather  gloves;  it  does  not  cover  kid  gloves  spe- 
cially, but  an  increase  along  the  line  on  some  gloves,  shorter  lengths, 
which  does  not  average  quite  as  high  as  it  might. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  order  to  make  the  paragraph  more  harmonious! 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  order  to  produce  more  revenue  we 
are  willing  to  have  a  slight  increase  in  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  agree  with  these  other  gentlemen  that  the  ad 
valorem  should  be  changed  to  a  specific  rate! 

Mr.  Barnhart.  The  rate  is  specific  on  gloves  now,  and  we  ask  that 
it  be  adbered  to.  The  idea  is  when  you  put  a  nominal  rate  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  an  article  it  does  not  amount  to  really  more  than  30 
per  cent  protection. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  say  that  as  an  importer! 

Mr.  Barnhart.  How  do  you  mean!  Not  for  our  own  house,  but  I 
say  that  is  the  experience  of  the  Government.  I  am  quoting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  that 
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in  the  past  year  $25,000,000  has  been  lost  to  the  €k>vernment  throagh 
nndervaluation. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  f 

Mr.  Barnhart.  The  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamlin. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  gentlemen  engaged  with  you  in 
importing,  as  a  body,  are  honest  menf 

Mr.  Barnhart.  All  the  information  that  I  have  is  what  they  say  from 
the  Treasary  Department  in  their  report. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  calcnlation  is  the  variation  from  the  actual  va1n» 
on  invoice  ranges  from  5  to  10  per  cent  at  least.  There  may  be  difier- 
ences  of  condition  on  the  other  side  which  the  purchaser  may  enoounteT. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  I  tell  you  the  way  we  get  at  that.  We  bay  large 
quantities  of  a  certain  class  of  goods 

Mr.  Turner.  The  entire  output  of  the  &ctoryf 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Oh,  no;  ordinary  quantities.  We  deal  in  all  kind5 
of  goods,  and  we  do  not  import  anything  in  enormous  quaDtitie8,  and 
we  believe  we  get  them  at  the  average  prices.  We  do  not  believe  any- 
body can  buy  any  lower  than  we  can. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  put  a  proper  price  on  your  invoices  f 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  not  think  the  minority  of  the  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  same  business  will  do  the  same  thing  when  they  enter  their  goods 
under  oathf 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Not  if  they  are  able  to  sell  their  goods  lower  than 
we  can  laud  them  in  the  country  for. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  not  disputed  there  are  instances  of  undervalua- 
tion^ and  I  am  talking  about  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Well,  I  should  say  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  import 
trade  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  perhaps  they 
may  be  able  under  this  section  11  of  the  customs  administrative  act 
which  allows  them  to  enter  their  goods  at  the  cost  of  production  plus 
8  per  cent  of  manufacturer's  profit — I  believe  they  are  able — ^to  land 
their  goods  in  this  country  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  them  on  the  other 
side  and  pay  the  duties. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  brings  up  the  subject  of  consigned  goodsf 

Mr.  Barnhart.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  the  Gk>veni 
ment  could  afford  to  break  up  the  business  of  consigned  goods  on  this 
side  for  salef 

Mr.  Barnhart.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  fix  tiie 
administrative  rate  so  that  the  foreign  manufiaicturersor  foreigners  who 
have  no  interest  in  this  country  can  not  land  their  goods  or  buy  goods 
in  this  country  and  be  able  to  sell  lower  than  their  own  citizens.  The 
American  citizen  importing  has  no  show  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer  who  consigns  goods  for  sale  on  a  basis  of  8  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  advocate  the  change  in  specific  duties  for  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  or  the  manufacturers,  or  importers,  or  whoT 
Is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  the  consumers  that  the  rate  should  vary 
according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  prices  on  the  other  side  under  an 
ad  valorem  system  f    I  am  talking  now  about  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Well,  we  advocate  specific  duties  for  the  following 
reasons:  First,  because  they  are  easy  and  certain  of  collection ;  seoon^ 
because  the  domestic  manufacturer  gets  protection  to  the  extent  of  the 
rate;  and  third,  it  protects  the  honest  importer  as  against  dishonest 
competition. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  Well^  bnt  does  it  not  lay  a  burden  most  heavily  upon 
^liose  who  use  the  cheaper  and  plainer  goods  f 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  And  is  not  the  specific  rate  on  the  class  of  goods  lowest 
on  these  items  of  a  class  which  are  highest  in  valaef 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  You  take  the  glove  schedule  for  example:  There 
are  three  classes,  schmasclien  for  the  poor  people,  lamb  gloves  for  the 
iiuddleclass  people,  and  kid  gloves  for  the  rich,  and  specific  rates 
right  straight  through;  but  if  you  will  look  into  this  thing  carefully 
yon  will  find  it  does  not  bear  so  heavily  on  the  cheap  goods  because 
the  bulk  of  the  importations  in  every  line  come  in  at  about  a  certain 
popular  price,  and  the  amount  of  very  high-priced  goods  is  so  small  as 
not  to  cut  any  figure. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  You  noticed  just  now  some  gentlemen  in  making  a 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  button  manufacturers  wanted  a  specific  rate 
on  the  lower  grades  and  an  ad  valorem  on  the  higher  f 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  Now,  the  specific  rate  would  be  for  that  reason  the 
best  thing  for  this  country  because  it  would  put  the  high  rate  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  goods  and  enable  the  manufacturer  to  take  them  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  would  that  affect  the  consumer,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  f 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  Well,  we  do  not  recommend  specific  rates  which 
^11  be  so  high  that  it  will  hurt  the  consumer.  We  do  not  want  a  pro- 
hibitory rate.  If  you  make  prohibitory  rates  on  anything,  you  will  not 
get  any  revenue. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  protective  duty  affects  the  consumer,  too,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  Oompetition  regulates  the  price  all  right  enough. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  specific  rate  do  you  propose  on  lamb  and  kid 
gloves  under  14  inches! 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  I  stated  we  have  not  settled  on  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  when  the  duty  was  ad  valorem  on  gloves 
your  house  was  obliged  to  go  out  and  buy  of  people  who  imported,  or  of 
the  manufacturers  in  the  East,  and  were  not  able  to  buy  yourselves  the 
goods  on  the  other  side  and  pay  the  duty,  in  many  instances! 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  In  many  instances  we  bought  goods  from  the  con- 
signees in  this  country,  but  under  the  si>ecific  system  we  are  able  to 
import  all  the  kid  gloves  we  sell. 

Mr.  Patne.  And  under  the  ad  valorem  rate  you  could  not! 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  And  we  could  not  buy  any  goods  and  sell  them 
tinder  any  schedule  under  an  ad  valorem  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  evidence  positive  of  fraudulent  undervalu- 
ation, and  the  Government  lost  the  revenue. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Is  that  undervaluation  at  Chicago  or  at  New  York! 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  Well,  the  port  of  Chicago  is  so  small  they  can  keep 
such  track  of  their  business  there  is  really  no  undervaluation  there  we 
know.  There  are  no  consigning  houses  in  Chicago;  they  are  all  Amer- 
ican citizen  importers.  That  is  what  we  want.  We  want  this  import- 
ing business  to  be  done  by  the  people  of  this  country.  The  business  of 
importing  merchandise  is  just  as  legitimate  as  manufacturing  merchan- 
dise, and  we  want  the  Government  in  the  first  place  to  protect  those, 
and  if  they  do  that  they  will  protect  us.    That  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Under  a  specific  rate  this  importing  business  will  be 
transferred  from  the  foreigner  to  the  American  citizen! 

Mr.  Babnhabt.  It  will  be  transferred  to  the  American  citizen;  yes, 
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sir;  and  we  daim  protection  as  mnch  as  tbe  mannfactarer.  We  want 
rates  reasonable,  for  if  they  are  not  reasonable  we  can  not  do  business; 
and  I  think  if  the  committee  will  keep  in  mind  revenue  and  protectioQ 
and  draw  the  line  between  the  two  they  can  not  go  far  astray  if  tbej 
make  the  rates  speciiic 

SIATEMEHT  FILED  BT  MAMHALL  TIELD  ft  CN>.,  OF  CHICAGO. 

Monday,  January  llj  1897. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

Referring  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  note  with  8atis£B& 
tion  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  yonr  committee  to  substitute  as  far  as 
possible  specific  for  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty,  and  can  not  urge  on  yon  j 
too  strongly  the  close  adherence  to  this  purpose.  Ad  valorem  rat€s,if  | 
collected,  are  of  necessity  the  more  equitable,  but  long  experience  has  , 
shown  them  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  a  failure,  and  impossible  of  , 
collection. 

The  tariff  is  primarily  for  protection  to  American  industries,  but  is 
also  necessary  as  a  means  to  raise  revenue  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  The  greatest  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  adjust- 
faig  specific  rates  so  that  they  will  not  be  prohibitory  and  result  in 
redmnng  the  revenue,  which  now  seems  inadequate. 

The  people  generally  are  demanding  a  moderate  tariff,  a  tariff  made 
for  the  whole  country  and  not  for  individuals,  but  the  manufacturers, 
according  to  reports  of  hearings  before  your  committee,  are  clamoring 
for  even  higher  rates  than  contained  in  the  McKinley  bill.  For  example, 
the  hosiery  manufacturers  have  asked  for,  and  say  they  expect  to  obtain, 
a  rate  of  40  cents  per  dozen  and  36  per  cent  on  all  hosiery  valued  at 
under  $1.50,  and  40  cents  per  dozen  and  60  percent  on  all  valued  above 
$1.50  per  dozen.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
75  per  cent,  or  higher  than  the  McKinley  rates.  After  a  careful  study 
of  the  whole  subject,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  substitution  of  equiv- 
alent specific  for  existing  ad  valorem  rates  would  in  nearly  every  case 
not  only  afford  sufficient  protection  to  our  manufacturers,  but  would 
produce  the  additional  revenue  required.  We  respectfully  submit  the 
following  observations  and  recommendations  for  your  consideration: 

The  provision  for  cotton  cloths  in  the  present  tariff  so  far  as  the  rates 
are  specific  is,  we  believe,  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Above  cer- 
tain limits  in  price,  however,  the  rates  are  ad  valorem  and  for  these  we 
recommend  the  following  specific  rates  as  substitutes: 

Paragraph  253.  Unbleached,  yalaed  at  over  7  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  2^  ceota  per 
square  yard :  bleached,  valaea  at  over  9  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  3i  cents  per  square 
yard ;  colored,  etc.,  ralued  at  over  12  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  ii  cents  per  square  yard. 

Paragraph  254.  Unbleached,  valued  at  over  9  cents  per  square  yard,  3  cents  p«r 
square  yard;  bleached,  yalued  at  over  11  cents  per  square  yard,  5  cents  per  square 
yard ;  colored,  etc.,  valued  at  over  12^  cents  per  square  yard,  5i  cents  per  square  yard. 

Paragraph  255.  Unbleached,  valued  at  over  10  cents  per  square  yard,  4  cents  per 
square  yard;  bleached,  valued  at  over  12  cents  per  square  yard,  5^  cents  per  square 
yard ;  colored,  etc.,  valued  at  over  12^  cents  per  square  yard,  6^  cents  per  square  yard. 

Paragraph  256.  Unbleached,  valued  at  over  12  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  5^  cents  per 
square  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  14  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  5}  cents  per  square 
yard ;  colored,  etc.,  valued  at  over  16  cents  per  square  yard,  7  cents  per  sqnare  yard. 

The  above  rates  are  based  on  the  average  value  of  importations  (in 
the  several  divisions)  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 189G,  and  are  equiva- 
lent to  existing  ad  valorem  rates. 

Paragraph  259.  Plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  aU  pile  fabrics  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  liber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained. 
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painted,  or  printed,  7\  cents  jmt  square  yard.  On  all  such  goods  if  bleached^  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  or  printed,  15  cents  per  sqnare  yard. 

Paragraph  260.  Sleeve  lining  or  other  cloths  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  whether 
^Down  as  cotton  sleeve  lining  or  otherwise,  9  cents  per  sqnare  yard. 

Paragraph  261.  We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  stricken  ont.  Few  of  the 
^oods  covered  by  it  are  now  imported  and  it  only  serves  as  a  loophole  for  dishonest 
practices. 

Paragraph  262.  Stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  selvaged,  fashioned,  narrowed  or 
shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames  or  knit  by  hand,  including 
encb  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless  or  clocked  stockings,  hose  or  half  hose, 
composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  6ber,  finished  or  nnfinishMl.  50  cents  per  dozen 
pairs.  On  knitted  shirts  and  drawers,  composed  of  cotton  or  otner  vegetable  fiber, 
finished  or  unfinished,  $1.20  per  dozen. 

Schedule  J, — Paraffraph  273.  Oilcloth  for  floors,  including  linoleum,  cortioene,  cork 
carpets,  and  all  oilcloths  (except  silk  oilcloth),  25  cents  per  sauaro  yard. 

Paragraph  276.  Laces,  edgings,  nettings  and  veilings,  emoroideries,  insertings, 
neck  ru filings,  ruchings,  trimmings,  tuckings,  lace  and  embroidered  collars,  lace 
-window  curtains,  tamboured  articles  and  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery, 
embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  ruflflings, 
tuckings  or  ruchings,  all  of  the  above-named  articles  composed  of  fiaz,  jute,  cotton, 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  either  of  them,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  75  cents  per  pound,  or  50  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Nottingham  lace  curtains  and  curtain  net  or  netting,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
v-egetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  25  cents  per  pound,  or  15  cents  per  pouud  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ^ 

Schedule  E. — As  the  rates  in  this  schednle  will  depend  largely  on  the  duty  assessed 
on  raw  wool  we  recommend  no  fixed  rates,  but  add  the  following  for  your  information : 

On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  on  average  cost,  12  cents  per  square  yard 
is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  duty  of  6  ceuts  per  pound  on  raw 
wool,  18  cents  per  square  yard  would  equal  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  finished  goods. 
On  woolen  shawls,  cloths,  and  manufactures  of  wool  valued  at  over  50  cents  per 
pound,  44  cents  per  pound  would  on  the  average  equal  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  X,  eilke, — Paragraph  299.  Velvets,  chenilles,  or  pile  fabrics  composed  of 
silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  $2  per  pound. 
Plushes  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
$1.50  per  pound. 

Paragraph  301.  Laces  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace  and  embroid- 
eries, including  articles  or  fabrics  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  nettings  and 
veilings  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
$2  per  pound,  or  $1.50  and  15  per  cent.  Piece  foods  and  all  manufactures  of  silk,  or 
of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  valne,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  $1.50  per  pound. 

Specific  rates  are  the  best  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  They  are  easy  and  certain  of  collection,  securing  to  the  Treasury 
the  exact  duties  provided  by  Congress. 

(2)  Being  impossible  of  evasion,  they  protect  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  the  full  extent  of  the  rates;  and 

(3)  They  protect  the  honest  importer  against  dishonest  competition. 
For  these  reasons,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  the  great  nations  of 

the  world,  except  the  United  States  and  Turkey,  fiave  abandoned  the 
ad  valorem  system,  we  ask  that  in  arranging  the  new  tariff  specific  and 
compound  rates  of  duty  be  adopted. 

Marshall  Field  &  Go. 


Mr.  LtTTAUER.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  the  year  before 
the  rates  on  gloves  were  placed  in  the  specific  column  their  value  as 
entered  in  thecustomhouse  was  $4.75  average  value,  taken  all  together. 
The  very  next  year  when  the  specific  duties  came  into  effect  they 
advanced  to  $5.66.  The  amount  of  trouble  that  the  custom-house  oflB- 
cials  in  New  York  had  during  the  ad  valorem  period  was,  I  am  told,  on 
the  subject  of  gloves,  far  in  excess  of  that  on  any  other  subject  that 
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came  up,  and  we  as  glove  mannfactarers  feel  we  can  not  be  too  well  pro- 
tected. We  can  not  know  what  we  must  compete  with  unless  the  rat4« 
remain  specific.  Mr.  Wilson  thoroughly  appreciated  that,  and  said  on 
this  one  topic  he  believed  there  could  not  be  any  question  on  that,  and 
he  reiterated  it  to  me  last  Friday. 

8TATBMEHT  OP  KB.  CHABLE8  K  SMITH,  OF  HEW  TOBK 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  upon  the  matter  of  ad  valorem  and  spe- 
cific rates.  The  kid-glove  importers  most  heartily  concur  in  these  specific 
rates.  We  recognize  that  the  Gh>vemmeut  must  have  more  revenue,  and 
considering  kid  gloves  are  a  luxury  we  have  made  out  a  rate  here 
which  adds  about  20  per  cent  to  the  present  schedule.  Now,  the  domestic 
glove  manufacturers  have  demanded  very  high  rates.  I  wiU  state  in 
one  instance  to-day  on  the  chamois  glove,  on  which  they  get  91.75  pro- 
tection, tiiat  they  are  practically  driving  out  the  imported  chamois;  and 
another  question  to  which  we  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
committee  is  the  importations  made  by  foreign  tourists.  There  are  at 
least  300,000  or  400,000  dozens  of  high-grade  gloves  imported  every  year 
l^om  foreign  countries,  coming  in  every  year  from  foreign  countries, 
which  are  a  detriment  to  every  importer  who  pays  a  duty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Patnb.  On  just  the  one  item  of  glovesf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  you  go  to  the  Bon  March6  or  the  Louvre,  Paris, 
and  you  will  see  any  quantity  of  fine  goods,  averaging  at  least  $8  a 
dozen,  bought  over  there  and  brought  to  this  country.  You  oome  over 
on  the  ship  and  you  find  them  bringing  all  the  way  from  5  to  25  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves  that  come  through  there  without  paying  duty. 

The  Ohaibman.  They  are  smuggled! 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  estimate  that  in  the  aggregate  300,000  or  400,000 
dozens  of  gloves  are  brought  over  in  a  yearf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is  that  many. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  construction  placed 
upon  the  law  by  the  customs  officials  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  dozens  that  one  tourist  can  bring,  or  substantially  nonef 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  all  depends  upon  the  manner  the  trunks  are 
examined  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  construction  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  But  they  allow  a  very  large  number  even  when  an 
examination  is  madef 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  do  and  some  do  not 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  have  heard  of  such  instances. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  heard  an  honest  man  brought  over  10  dozens  pairs  of 
tanned  gloves,  size  7,  which  he  bought  abroad  cheap,  and  so  he  bought 
enough  to  last  him  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  did  he  sell  them  forf 

Mr.  Smith.  He  did  not  sell  them;  he  was  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  How  did  he  bring  them  inf  Smuggle  them  oyer  or 
were  they  brought  in  as  a  part  of  his  wearing  apparel? 

Mr.  Fatne.  He  simply  said  he  had  no  dutiable  goodsf 

Mr.  Smith.  WelL  he  did  not  have  any  according  to  his  idea. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  1  understood  you  to  say  he  was  an  honest  manf 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was,  according  to  his  ideas.  It  depends  upon  what 
interpretation  you  put  upon  it    I  heard  of  another  case  of  a  man  who 
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broagbt  a  small  package  down  to  a  friend  of  his,  for  bis  sister,  who  had 
five  trnuks  comiug  over.  When  he  got  on  this  side  the  trunks  passed 
all  right;  he  was  a  friend  of  the  insi>ector  or  had  some  friend  who  was 
a  friend  of  his,  and  that  package  contained  25  dozen  pairs  of  ladies' 
gloves. 

Now,  on  these  rates  the  kid-glove  importers  are  practically  united 
except  in  one  or  two  instances.  We  thoroughly  agree  upon  the  subject 
of  specific  rates,  notwithstanding  that  they  sJl  said  that  the  foreign 
importers  are  not  citizens  of  this  country  or  are  apt  to  rob  the  Govern- 
ment. We  all  desire  specific  rates  and  have  desired  specific  rates.  We 
will  know  then  just  where  our  business  is.  It  has  been  no  pleasure  for 
ns  to  have  goods  subject  to  reappraisement.  In  one  case  of  reappraise- 
ment  on  one  line  of  goods  it  stopped  the  business  of  one  of  the  import- 
ers for  the  whole  season,  and  then  the  Government  confirmed  his  sched- 
ule. Now,  as  I  say,  we  have  added  20  per  cent  to  the  present  rate. 
The  present  rate  would  be,  under  the  ad  valorem  system,  about  33^  per 
cent,  so  we  bring  the  rate  up  to  nearly  60  per  cent  specific.  We  make 
the  rate  for  schmaschen,  which  is  the  i>oor  people's  glove — the  poor 
people  have  to  wear  gloves  now — 11.25,  that  is,  up  to  14  inches;  lamb- 
skins and  other  grades  of  goods  we  put  at  $2  a  dozen,  and  that  is  up  to 
14  inches.  For  kid  gloves  we  make  it  $2.75  a  dozen.  That  increases 
schmaschen  and  lambs  25  cents  a  dozen  and  kids  50  cents  a  dozen  on 
the  line  of  goods  principally  imported. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Have  you  estimated  whether  that  would  give  any 
revenue  approaching  the  revenue  derived  under  the  McKinley  rate! 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  the  present  rate  of  1896  we  have  about  altogether 
imported  1,300,000  dozens,  on  which  the  amount  of  duty  paid  was 
$2,360,000.  Now  those  rates  would  increase  that  about  20  per  cent, 
providing  the  importations  remain  the  same,  but  we  hope  in  the  coming 
times  we  will  have  more  business  and  you  will  get  more  revenue. 

Mr.  BussBLL.  I  have  not  made  the  calculation,  but  glancing  at  it  I 
do  not  think  that  would  bring  it  up  to  the  revenue  obtained  under  the 
McKinley  rate  by  considerablef 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  not.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  rate  was 
really  over  60  per  cent,  from  50  to  65  per  cent. 

Mr.  BussELL.  You  are  advocating  a  schedule  which  will  not  give  us 
a  revenue  equivalent  to  the  revenue  obtained  under  the  McKinley  biU. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  not  quite. 

Mr.  BussELL.  How  much  lessf 

Mr.  Smith.  That  rate  averaged  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  or  say  55  cents 
on  the  average,  and  our  rate  would  be  from  48  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  BussBLL.  You  come  within  6  or  7  per  cent  of  itf 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  you  can  not  come  approximately  to  anything. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  figured  out  the  increased  revenue  you  will  get 
over  the  Wilson  bill  on  the  number  of  dozens  of  gloves  imported! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  PAYifE.  Have  you  figured  out  the  increased  revenue  that  your 
schedule  will  give  over  the  Wilson  bill  on  last  year's  importations,  tak- 
ing the  same  number  of  dozens  f 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  figures  remain  the  same  it  will  be  about  $600,000. 

Mr.  Paynb.  And  the  rate  under  the  McKinley  bill  produced  abou^  a 
million  and  a  half  moref 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  do  not  think — I  have  not  the  exact  figures  of  the 
McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  am  told  it  would  be  more  than  $1,400,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  all  sorts  of  importations  there  were  1,500,000  dozens. 
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aud  the  amount  $2,800,000.  Now,  this  rate  under  the  present  amount 
of  dozens  would  bring  about  $2,800,000  or  $2,900,000  under  the  rate  we 
propose. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  much  does  your  proposed  rate  increase  the  dnty 
under  the  present  lawf 

Mr.  SmxH.  About  20  per  cent.  Now,  if  there  could  be  any  possible 
way  of  stopping  this  inflow  of  fine  French  goods,  the  Government  woald 
receive  at  least  a  million  dollars  more  on  kid  gloves  alone,  because  kid 
gloves  are  the  articles  which  are  so  acceptable  to  anybody.  They  are 
very  small  in  bulk,  and  you  can  bring  quite  a  quantity  in,  and  not  odIt 
that,  but  a  lady  who  gets  a  pair  of  those  from  some  friend  who  has  been 
abroad 

Mr.  Patnb.  You  advocate  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  revenue f 

•Mr.  SmxH.  And  to  help  the  importers  also. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  regard  these  gloves  as  a  good  article  on  which  to 
raise  a  fair  proportion  of  the  revenue! 

Mr.  Smith.  On  which  to  raise  a  fair  proportion  of  the  revenue,  exactly. 
They  are  somewhat  of  a  luxury,  although  not  altogether  at  the  present 
day. 

Mr.  Patnb.  And  if  we  go  to  the  McKinley  rates,  it  will  raise  still 
more  revenue! 

Mr.  Smith.  No  doubt  it  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  Undoubtedly  it  would! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  unsettle  the  business  here.  Possibly  it  might 
not,  but  that  is  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  that  was  the  fact  under  theMcEanley  bill! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  just  getting  over  the  effects  of  the  McKinley  bill 
in  regulating  and 

Mr.  Payns.  The  effect  of  the  McKinley  bill  was  to  raise  more  revenue 
on  gloves! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  say  you  are  just  now  getting  over  the  effects  oi 
the  McKinley  biU! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  not  say  the  McKinley  bill,  I  should  have  said 
the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  Wilson 
bill! 

Mr.  Smith.  Imeanttosaybythatjifyoudisorganizethelargebusiness 
in  which  we  buy  to-day,  for  instance,  skins  in  Buenos  Ayres,  it  will  be 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  before  we  see  our  money  back  on  those  goods. 
Now,  if  that  business  is  all  turned  upside  down,  we  are  to  day  ready  to 
receive  orders  for  the  fall  if  we  can  get  them,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
price  to  put  on  an  order.  What  price  can  you  figure  to  a  customer  on 
an  order  to-day!  We  do  not  know  where  we  stand.  We  do  not  know 
what  dnty  you  are  going  to  put. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Frequent  changes  in  the  tariff  you  find  iiyurious  to 
your  business,  and  unsettles  it! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  unsettles  my  business. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  think  myself  this  has  begun  too  soon. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  think  so  in  1894. 

Mr.  Payne.  After  we  get  this  thing  fixed  we  hope  to  keep  it  so. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Yon  thought  so  when  you  framed  the  McKinley  bill, 
but  we  upset  your  calculations,  and  we  will  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course  we  do  not  come  here  with  any  idea  of  instmcto 
ing  the  committee,  but  simply  to  ask  you  to  make  the  rate  as  simple  as 
Possible,  take  what  you  need  from  us  for  the  Government  revenues,  and 
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let  us  alone.  I  would  like  to  say  one  more  tbing:  We  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  previoas  to  os  aboat  the  difference  of  $1 
between  lambs  and  kids.  If  you  notice  on  our  schedule  we  file,  the  dif- 
ference is  only  75  cents  a  dozen.  They  advocate  a  difference  of  $1.  It 
it  not  so  under  the  present  schedules,  which  have  been  very  satisfactory 
for  collection  of  revenue,  and  which  shows  it  paid  practically  the  same 
duty  ad  valorem,  and  practially  to-day  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  European  value  of  lamb  skin  and  kid  skin,  because  there  are  no 
line  kid  skins  imported.  They  are  all  low  and  medium  priced  goods. 
Fine  goods  no  longer  sell  to-day,  and  have  not  sold. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  appears  by  the  statistics  of  the  importations  for 
1806  that  the  specific  duty  on  the  schmaschen  was  equivalent  to  ad 
valorem  of  only  24J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  are  the  poor  people's  goods,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  lambs  and  kids. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  are  raised  25  cents  by  your  schedule! 

Mr.  Smith.  Schmaschens  are  raised  25  cents,  lamb  skins  25  cents, 
and  kids  are  raised  50  cents.  We  figure  a  little  more  can  be  given  on 
the  kids  because  possibly  the  kid  glove  is  an  article  with  a  kind  of  tone 
to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  kid  glove. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  reduction  of  the  law  of  1894  from  the  law  of  1890 
on  those  two  classes  of  which  you  speak  was  $lf 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  was  $1. 

Mr.  Smith.  On  those  you  can  not  compare  conditions  under  an  ad 
valorem  and  specific. 

Mr.  Russell.  This  was  specific  in  both  cases,  in  1890  and  1894. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  the  conditions  of  the  trade  are  altogether  differ- 
ent. In  1894  we  were  using  fine  goods  in  all  classes  of  trade.  Today 
they  are  using  the  cheapest  make  they  can  possibly  get  out  in  all 
grades  of  goods.    They  want  something  for  nothing. 

Mr.  OuETis.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  the  petition  of  1894, 
signed  by  the  importers,  this  gentleman  among  others. 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  No,  sir;  this  gentleman  was  not. 
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PROPOSBD  SCHBDULB  OF  RATB8  FOR  8PBCIFIC  TARIFF  ON 
aiiOVBS  FILBD  B7  VARIOUS  IMPORTBRS  OF  LBATHBR 
GLOVES. 

Made  wlioUv  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly  or  partly  mannfactured,  shall 
ay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  stated  in  each  ease  heing  the  extreme 
iength  when  stretched  to  their  fnll  extent,  namely : 

[Per  dozen  pain.] 
Ladies'  or  children's,  glace  finish : 

Schmaschen  of  sheep  origin — 

Not  over  14  inches  long $1.25 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  long 1. 75 

Over  17  Inches  long 2.75 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates 1.00 

Lamb  or  sheep^ 

Not  over  14  inches  long 2.00 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  long 8.26 

Over  17  inches  long 3.50 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates 1. 00 

Goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  not  sheep  origin^ 

Not  over  14  inches  long 2. 75 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  long 3  50 

Over  17  inches  long 4. 50 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates 1.00 
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Not  glace  finish: 

Sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  hy  whatever  name 
known— 

Not  over  14  inches  long. $L06 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  long 2.57 

Over  17  inches  long 3.30 

If  lined,  in  addition  toahove  rates LQO 

Goat,  kid,  or  other  leather,  not  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  enrfaee 
removed,  hy  whatever  name  known^ 

Not  over  14  inches  long 2.50 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  long 3.25 

Over  17  inches  long 4.50 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  ahove  rates 1.00 

Men's  glace  finish  schmaschen : 

Sheep 4.00 

All  other  leather 4.00 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates LOO 

TARIFF  SCHXDULE  FOR  DRB88BD  OLOYX  LBATHKR8. 

Sheepskins,  including  lamb  dressed  and  finished,  $1.75  per  dozen;  goatskins, 
inclnding  kid  dressed  and  finished,  $2.50  per  dozen ;  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  dressed 
or  partly  dressed,  as  snedes  or  castors,  finished  on  the  fi esh  or  with  exterior  grain 
surface  removed,  under  whatever  name  known,  $2.50  per  dozen. 

We  believe  above  rates  equal  20  per  cent  ad  valorem— present  rate— except  the 
first  item,  which  equals  25  per  cent. 

Passavant  A,  Co.,  Henry  M.  Peyser  Sl  Co.,  Thos.  Reno  A  Co.,  W.W.Shunun 
Co.,  Bossnt  pere  &.  fils,  by  A.  0.  B.  Rorde;  Ti^lor  &  Weekely,  Pings  A 
Pinner  Co.,  Hugo  Bondy,  £.  M.  Mondiell  Co.,  A.  0.  Hardman,  Bln- 
menthal,  Devereanx  A  Co. 

RATES  SECOMIDBSDED  BT  PA88ATAHT  ft  CO.,  OF  HEW  TORK  CITT. 

New  York,  N.  ¥•,  January  llj  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  band  you  herewith  a  schedule  (Exhibit  A),  showing  the  duties 
under  the  tariff  previous  to  the  McKmley  bill,  McKinley  bill,  Wilson 
bill,  domestic  manufacturerSi  and  glove  importers,  with  rates  and 
percentage. 

Referring  to  the  schedule  presented  by  Mr.  L.  Y.  Holtzmeister, 
through  Mr.  Curtis,  who  appeared  before  your  committee  Monday  last, 
we  desire  simply  to  say  that  this  gentleman  was  at  the  meeting  of  the 
glove  dealers  here  in  New  York,  and  agreed  upon  the  schedule  as  handed 
in  by  Mr.  Smith,  representing  the  glove  dealers  before  you,  and  which 
we  respectfully  advocate. 

His  change  of  front  appears  principally  to  be  to  ask  a  higher  duty 
upon  kid  gloves,  higher  in  proportion  than  on  other  lines.  We  would 
simply  add  that  he  is  not  a  dealer  in  real  kid  gloves,  his  specialty 
being  lamb.  We  think,  therefore,  without  pr^udice,  his  schedule  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  schedule  of  glove  importers  presented  we  hope  will  receive  your 
earnest  consideration.  We  would  add  that  we  must  ask  most  earnestly 
that  a  specific  rate  be  adopted  under  any  circumstances,  but  we  trust 
that  the  rate  will  be  a  reasonable  one. 

In  this  schedule  we  give  you  only  the  principal  length  Qsed,  in  order 
to  simplify  the  matter,  as  the  others  are  all  in  proportion.  This  would 
mean  that  40,000,000  of  people  wearing  gloves  in  the  United  States 
would  be  asked  to  pay  an  enormous  duty  on  tiie  article— we  refer  to 
kid  especially— which  are  not  made  in  this  country,  and  for  many 
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reasons  which  we  could  prove  to  you  not  likely  to  be  attempted,  being 
an  industry  of  very  slow  growth. 

On  lambskin  gloves  they  ask  $3  per  dozen,  with  the  rider  of  50  cents, 
and  another  50  cents  for  embroidery  and  pique.  On  this  article  it  means 
a  duty  of  75  to  85  per  cent;  on  the  plain  lamb  gloves  63  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  an  advance  of  fully  100  per  cent  upon  the  present  basis, 
and  higher  by  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  highest  duty  ever  exacted  on 
this  article. 

When  the  president  of  the  American  Association  was  before  you 
Monday  last  he  said  that  on  men's  gloves  the  American  manufacturers 
were  satisfied  with  the  present  rate,  whereas,  in  the  memorial  presented 
in  writing,  the  association  asks  $5  per  dozen  on  real  kid,  besides  the 
additional  duty  for  embroidery  and  pique  of  $1  per  dozen.  It  would 
mean  a  positive  prohibition  of  the  foreign  article.  In  fact,  the  enact- 
ing duty  that  they  ask  for  would  have  the  resulting  effect  of  a  rednc- 
tion  of  revenue  rather  than  an  increase. 

Passavant  &  Oa 

EXHIBIT  A 

Gloves  of  all  descriptions,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly 
or  partly  mannfactnred,  shall  pay  duty  ut  the  rates  fixed  in  connection  with  the 
following  specitied  measurements,  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  full  extent  heing 
in  each  case  fixed  as  the  standard,  and  1  dozen  pairs  as  the  basis,  namely: 
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60 

$1.75 

$1.00 

24.28 

$2.00 
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$1.25 

30.33 

children's 

14  inchm  in  length). 
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inches  in  length). 
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1.00 

24.23 
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60$1.75-L00 

1.00 

24.23 
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inches  in  length). 
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14  inches  in  length). 
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inches  in  length). 
Kid  or  other  leather  (not 
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over  14 inches  in  length). 
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5.00-».60 
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aFifly  per  cent  and  60  cents  for  embroidery.        b  For  embroidery.       e  For  piqne  sewing. 

If  the  above  rates  of  the  McKinley  bill  were  not  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  invoice  value,  the  article 
in  qnestion  mnst  pay  60  per  cent,  which  made  a  large  proportion  of  the  importations  pay  an  ad  valorem 
dnty. 

The  above  percentage  schedule  is  baaed  on  the  average  Tslne  of  importations  for  the  yesr  pieviona 
to  Jane  30, 1806. 

T  H ^123 
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A  PROTECTITE  TABIFF  WOULD  DEVELOP  THE    KAHUFACTUKS 
OF  LADIES'  GLOVES  IS  THIS  COUHTBT. 

Boston,  December  11, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Wliat  a  protective  tariff  has  done  for  the  mauafaotore  of  gent^ 
gloves  in  this  country,  now  making  95  per  cent  of  all  gents'  gloves  used, 
can  be  done  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  gloves,  of  which  we  now 
make  but  5  per  cent  of  all  used.  Gents'  goods  having  a  duty  much 
above  Indies',  the  discrimination  barring  the  manufsGUsture  of  ladies' 
goods,  the  sales  of  which  are  tenfold  that  of  gents',  a  proportionate  tariff 
would  boom  this  branch  of  our  business. 

Joe  Moses. 
ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  ASKED. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  when  adjusting 
the  glove  schedule,  the  following: 

An  additional  duty  of  $1  per  dozen  on  men's  gloves,  in  order  to  allow 
American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  on 
better  grades  of  goods  than  we  are  now  able  to  compete  on. 

An  additional  duty  of  50  cents  per  dozen  on  ladies'  schmaschen  gloves, 
ill  all  lengths. 

An  additional  duty  of  $1  per  dozen  on  ladies'  lambskin  gloves,  in  aD 
lengths. 

An  additional  duty  of  $1.60  per  dozen  on  ladies'  real  kid  gloves,  in  all 
lengths. 

With  this  additional  duty  American  manufacturers  would  be  suffi 
ciently  protected  so  as  to  encourage  them  and  enable  them  to  start  new 
manufactories  or  to  increase  their  present  ones  so  as  to  manufacture 
in  this  country  ladies'  gloves,  which  are  now  almost  exclusively  imported. 

If  the  duty  on  leather  is  increased,  then  we  respectfully  petition  you 
to  increase  proportionately  the  duty  on  the  various  qualities  of  gloves. 

The  protection  naked  for  here  would  be  ample,  and  at  the  same  time 
on  the  lowest  jiossible  working  basis  to  enable  American  manufactarers 
to  manufacture  such  goods  in  this  country  as  are  now  imported. 

We  beg  to  mention  that  we  operate  three  glove  factories,  and  are  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  American-made  gloves,  as  well  as  imx>orter8 
of  such  goods  as  can  not  be  manufactured  here  under  existing  duties. 

Louis  Mbtsbs  &  SOK. 

EATES  EECOMKEITOED  BT  MILLS  ft  GIBB,  OF  HEW  TOEK  CTTT. 

New  Tobk,  N.  T.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  our  views  on  the  exi>6cted  change 
in  the  tariff  on  skin  gloves : 

(1)  That  the  duty  should  remain  entirely  specific,  as  at  present,  it 
being  the  easiest  to  collect  and  prevents  undervaluation. 

(2)  That  no  provision  should  be  made  for  a  50  per  cent  rate,  as  a  high 
ad  valorem  rate  would  encourage  undervaluation. 

(3)  That  no  additional  duty  should  be  charged  for  embroidery  on 
gloves  or  on  different  styles  of  stitching,  as  they  are  subject  to  the 
changes  of  fashion,  and  an  additional  duty  would  be  very  onerous  and 
Mould  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  consumer. 
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If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  your  committee  to  increase  the  tariff  on  skin 
gloves,  allow  us  to  suggest  the  schedule  inclosed  (Exhibit  A).  We 
think  that  you  will  find  that  this  schedule  takes  in  all  classes  of  gloves, 
prote<;ts  our  manufacturers  on  the  grades  they  can  make,  and  puts  a 
fair  and  just  tariff  on  the  low  and  medium  grades  of  gloves  we  can  not 
make. 

On  the  basis  of  last  year's  importation  this  schedule  would  add  23} 
per  cent  to  the  present  revenue. 

We  deal  in  all  grades  of  foreign  and  domestic  skin  gloves,  therefore 
tiave  no  interest  in  any  one  particular  line. 

Mills  &  Gibb. 
exhibit  a. 

Women's  glace-finish  schmMchen  gloves  of  sheep  origin : 

$1.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  14  inches  in  length* 

$2  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length! 

$2.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
Women's  glace  finisn,  Inmb  or  sheep : 

$2  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  14  inches  in  length. 

$3  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length. 

$4  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
Women's  glace  finish,  ^oat,  Icid,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origliii 

$2.75  i>er  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  14  inches  in  length. 

$3.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length. 

$4.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
Women's  gloves  of  sheep  origin  with  exterior  surface  removed: 

$2  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length. 

$3.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
Women's  kid  or  goatskin  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin  with  exterior  surface 
removed : 

$2.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  orer  14  inches  in  leng^. 

$3.25  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length. 

$4.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
All  childi^n's  gloves,  50  cents  per  dosen  less  than  on  all  grades  of  women's  gloves 
berein  mentioned. 

All  men's  gloves,  $4.60  per  dozen. 

Glove  tranks,  with  or  without  the  usual  aooompanving  pieces,  shaU  pay  75  pv 
eent  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabrication  of  which  they  are  suitable. 
Provided,  That  all  gloves  misrepresented  as  to  length  or  quality  shall  pay  an 
additional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen. 

WAHT  SAME  KATE  OP  DtJTT  PLACED  OH  LADIES'  GLOVES  AS  IS 
PUT  OH  MEETS  GLOVES. 

Jamaiga  Plain,  Mass.,  December  28^  1896. 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  pray  yon  to  right  the  great  wrong  done  the  manufacturers  of 
ladies'  gloves  under  the  Wilson  tariff  and  to  equalize  the  duty  on  both 
men's  and  women's  gloves,  as  the  cost  of  maldng  and  finishing  is  the 
sabie.  The  discrimination  in  the  Wilson  tariff  was  simply  the  result  of 
compromises,  and  we  trust  that  under  a  Republican  Government  it  will 
not  be  repeated. 

During  the  time  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  in  operation  we  have  been 
compelli^  to  abandon  making  glac^  gloves  and  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  production  of  such  goods  as  are  not  brought  to  this  country  by 
importers,  such  as  castor  gloves,  the  leather  for  which  is  produced  here. 
That  under  such  conditions  business  could  not  grow  is  but  too  natural. 
We  do  not  ask  anything  more  than  what  is  granted  to  makers  of  men's 
gloves,  believing  that  by  so  doing  the  as  yet  young  industry  of  manu- 
facturing ladies'  gloves  will  soon  assume  the  same  proportions  as  that 
of  men's  gloves  and  give  profitable  work  to  thousands  of  people. 

Tbmple  Glove  MANUPAOTUBiNa  Company. 
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THB  WOBD  "SCHMASCHEH'*  A  FRA1TD. 

New  York,  January  8j  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Mkans: 

We  claim  that  all  gloves  imported  as  schmascben  at  the  rate  of  11 
per  dozen  are  identically  of  the  same  quality  as  those  imported  as  lamb 
at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  dozen.  The  invention  of  the  word  schmascheu 
is  a  fraud  to  enter  goods  of  the  same  nattire  as  lamb  for  less  duty.  In 
order  to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  assertion,  we  would  say  that  by 
calling  in  invoices  of  gloves  imported  at  different  ports  of  the  country 
as  schmascben  and  lamb,  you  will  readily  see  that  the  ad  valorem  values 
are  about  alike,  which  proves  that  schmascben  and  lamb  are  one  and 
the  same  skins;  and  we  wish  to  state  also  that  it  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility for  anyone  to  tell  where  the  schmascben  ends  and  where  the 
lamb  begins. 

It  is  also  an  indisputable  fact  that  gloves  made  of  kid  skins  are  not 
better  in  quality  and  wear  than  those  made  of  lamb,  and  we  say  that  a 
good  quality  of  lamb  is  preferable  to  a  poor  quality  of  kid.  Why,  theo, 
should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  dutyf 

What  does  it  matter  if  a  glove  is  made  of  lamb,  kid,  dog,  deer,  or 
rat  skinf  Each  of  these  skins  has  an  intrinsic  merit,  and  whether  the 
glove  is  glac^  or  suede,  whether  the  skin  is  heavy  or  thin,  the  cost  of 
the  making  is  the  same.  We  believe  it  would  be  only  just  and  equitable 
to  class  all  .leather  gloves  under  a  specific  rate  of  duty  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  skin.  The  following  is  our  suggestion  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  rates: 

AU  leather  gloves  under  14  inohes,  dressed  or  nndressed,  $1.76  per  dozen. 
All  leather  gloves  under  17  inches,  dressed  or  undressed,  $2.25  per  dozen. 
All  leather  gloves  ahove  17  inches,  dressed  or  undressed,  $3  per  dozen. 

'    This  would  considerably  simplify  the  work  of  appraisers  and,  we 
believe,  would  meet  with  their  approval. 

Duty  on  men's  gloves  should  be  high  enough  to  protect  home  mana- 
fiEtcturerSy  as  in  the  present  tariff. 

J.  M.  Chanut  &  OlE., 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Oloves.    . 

LEATBDER  GLOVES. 

(Paragraph  343.) 

SCHEDULE  AHS  RATES  EECOMKEHDED  BT  FOSTEB,  PAUL  &  00, 
OE  HEW  TOEK  CITT. 

^BW  YOBK,  January  7, 1897. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  : 

We  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  indosures  (Exhibit  A)  regarding 
the  specific  tariff  for  leather  gloves. 

We  have  been  imjiorters  of  leather  gloves  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  but  are  now  retiring  from  the  importation  business  of  gloves; 
therefore  we  have  no  personal  interest  other  than  to  give  our  views  for 
the  general  benefit  of  all  parties  interested. 

Our  firm  has  always  believed  in  a  reasonable  protection  on  all  articles 
that  can  be  produced  in  this  country.  In  former  years  we  have  taken 
considerable  interest  in  tariff  matters  by  always  trying  to  harmonize  the 
'^porters  and  domestic  manufacturers  and  getting  the  importers  to 
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concede  the  mannfactnrers  a  large  protection  on  gloves  they  can  produce, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  a  reasonable  protection  on  gloves  they 
did  not  produce. 

This  has  always  been  a  difficult  task,  because  the  importers  can  not 
agree  among  themselves.  Barely  any  one  importer  deals  in  all  the  lines 
imported;  therefore  he  wishes  his  pet  line  to  get  a  lower  rate  than  the 
others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  mannfocturers  seem  to  want  a  large 
protection  on  all  they  can  make  and  on  lines  they  do  not  or  can  not 
produce  with  or  without  protection.  We  presume  they  believe  protec- 
tion does  them  no  harm.  Furthermore,  they  forget  they  are  only  in  one 
coanty,  and  should  not  say  what  the  balance  of  the  United  States  should 
pay  for  gloves.  They  do  not  realize  an  extreme  protection  would  deprive 
a  lot  of  poor  people  from  wearing  leather  gloves,  injure  a  lot  of  impor- 
ters' business,  deprive  the  Government  of  a  large  revenue,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  them  no  good.   ' 

W0  believe,  if  your  committee  can  see  its  way  clear  to  adopt  inclosed 
schedule,  which  you  will  see — by  comparison  of  difference  in  labor — 
is  very  high;  but  as  the  increased  rates  are  on  gloves  worn  by  the 
better  and  wealthier  classes  it  will  not  be  felt  so  much. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  this  schedule  will  accomplish  the  following: 

(1)  It  will  give  the  domestic  manufacturers  a  large  protection  on 
gloves  they  can  make,  and  ample  protection  on  the  doubtful  lines. 

(2)  We  believe  the  importer  will  be  satisfied  later  on  with  these 
rates. 

(3)  It  will  give  the  Government  a  large  increase  in  revenue. 

(4)  It  will  allow  the  poor  people  to  wear  leather  gloves  without  pay- 
ing much  advance. 

Foster,  Paul  &  Co., 
S.  F.  Paul,  President 
EXHIBIT  A. 

women's  and  children's  gloves. 

They  are  commercially  known  as  schmaschen,  lamb,  and  kid. 

Sekmaschen  are  made  almost  exclusively  in  Germany.  Even  neighboring  conntries 
with  equally  low  rate  of  labor  can  not  make  them ;  therefore,  without  doubt,  they 
conld  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

European  value. — During  the  past  ten  years  the  average  cost  of  the  staple  length 
overseam  glove  has  been  about  14  marks,  equal  to  $3.50  per  dozen. 

European  fabrication, — During  same  period  the  average  cost  of  making  has  been 
about  6  marks,  equal  to  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Bate  of  duty, — In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  gloves  are  known  as  the  poor  people's 
gloves,  and  they  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country,  they  should  bear  a  low  rate 
of  duty. 

Lambskin  gloves  are  made  in  nearly  all  the  foreign  countries,  and,  in  comparison, 
to  a  small  extent  in  this  country.    They  are  worn  by  the  medium  and  better  classes. 

European  value, — During  the  past  ten  years  the  average  cost  of  the  staple  overseam 
glove  has  been  about  22  marks,  equal  to  $5.50  per  dozen. 

European  fabrication. — During  the  same  period  the  average  cost  for  making  this 
glove  has  be^  about  7  marks,  equal  to  $1.75  per  dozen. 

Eate  of  duty. — In  view  of  the  above  facts  it  would  seem  they  can  be  made  in  this 
conntry,  and  being  used  by  the  better  classes,  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty  can  be 
charged. 

Kid  gloves.— Thej  are  nearly  all  made  in  France  and  Belgium.  Very  few  hare  ever 
been  made  in  this  country,  even  under  former  high  rates  of  duty. 

European  value. — ^The  average  cost  of  these  gloves  during  the  past  ten  years  for 
the  overseam  staple  length  has  been  about  35  francs,  equal  to  $7  per  dozen. 

European  fabrication. — ^During  same  period  the  cost  of  making  these  gloves  has 
been  about  10  francs,  equal  to  $2  per  dozen. 

Bate  of  duty. — In  view  of  the  fact  this  quality  is  worn  by  the  wealthier  classes,  a 
still  higher  rate  can  be  imposed. 

Popular  length.— 'Buxing  the  past  ten  years  the  staple  length  has  been  13  inches  or 
under. 
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American  fahHoaiion. — Daring  sftine  period  the  cost  of  making  women's  gloree  Ins 
been  $2.50  to  $3.76  per  dozen. 

Importationg. — The  quantity  annually  imported  of  women's  gloves  amonnts  to 
about  1,250,000  dozens.  Even  if  they  eould  be  made  in  this  ooantry,  it  would  bt 
absurd  to  believe  it  could  be  done  for  many  years  to  come. 

MRN*S  OTX>yRS. 

Sohmaachen.—'Sone  are  made  in  any  country,  because  the  skins  are  not  large  enough 
to  produce  men's  gloves,  therefore  the  question  of  cost,  fabrication,  and  rates  of  duty 
is  immaterial. 

Sheepskin, — ^They  are  made  in  nearlv  all  foreign  countries,  and  largely  in  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  importation  being  small,  therefore  the  foreign  interest  small, 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  can  more  safely  be  made  than  for  women's  gloves. 

European  value.— The  average  value  of  these  gloves  is  about  32  shillings,  equal  to 
about  fy  per  dozen. 

European  fahrioatUm.— The  average  cost  for  making  is  abont  12  shillings,  eqnal  to 
$3  per  dozen. 

Goatskin  are  made  in  foreign  countries  and  in  1i)ie  United  States.  They  can  also 
bear  a  high  rate  of  duty,  as  stated  above. . 

European  value. — Average  value  is  abont  60  francs,  equal  to  about  $10  per  dozen. 

European  fabrieaiion. — The  average  cost  for  making  is  about  12  francs,  equal  to 
$2.40  per  dozen. 

Bate  of  duty. — In  view  of  above  facts  and  that  the  importations  are  small,  there- 
fore ihe  foreign  interest  small,  a  higher  rate  oan  be  char^^  (than  on  women's 
gloves),  because  none  of  the  foreign  manufacturers'  interest  is  large  enough  to  jus- 
tify their  coming  here  for  this  line  alone. 

Bulk  importeaare  made  from  large  and  heavy  weight  skins  with  Paris  point  backs 
or  embroidery  and  sewn  pique  or.  prick  seam,  therefore  cost  more  than  women^s 
gloves. 

^merioaa/a&rioation.— During  same  period  the  cost  of  making  men's  gloves  has 
been  $3  to  $4.60  per  dozen. 

DUTY  AND  TARIFF. 

Tariff, — A  tariff  should  be  so  framed  as  to  allow  gloves  that  are  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple and  can  not  be  produced  here  to  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  Those  that  oan 
be  produced  here  should  bear  a  duty  equivalent  to  about  the  difference  between 
American  and  foreign  labor. 

Duty. — Specific  dutv  without  provisos  is  without  doubt  the  best,  most  simple,  and 
easiest  to  collect.  Since  present  specific  tariff  has  been  in  effect,  there  has  been 
much  less  trouble  to  collect  the  duty  than  under  the  ad  valorem  system. 

Additional  duty. — Care  should  be  used  to  avoid  additional  rates  for  different  styles 
of  sewing  and  backs  on  women's  gloves,  because  these  changes  occur  nearly  every 
season,  according  to  the  whims  of  fashion.  The  bulk  imported  are  the  staple  over- 
seam,  therefore  one  rate  should  prevail,  and  thereby  save  a  lot  of  detail  and 
annoyance. 

Undervaluatian.—To  prevent  undervaluation  and  misrepresentation  of  length  and 
quality,  an  additional  duty  of  $3  per  dozen  should  be  enforced. 


PROPOSED  TARIFF. 


Gloves  of  all  descriptions,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  whoDj 
or  partly  manufactured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rates  fiized  in  oonneetion  with  the 
following  specified  measurements,  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  the  full  extent 
being  in  each  case  fixed  as  the  standard,  and  1  dozen  pairs  as  the  basis,  namely : 


DMcription. 


Quality. 


Length. 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Women's  and  children's. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do- 
Men's.. 


Do. 


Sohmasohen,  glaoe  and  snede. 

....do 

.....do 

Lambsldn,  glace  and  suede . . . 

.....do...... 

do 

Kid  or  other  leather,  glaoe  and 
snede. 

do 

do 

Schmafichon,  lamb,  Of  sheep- 
skin, glace  and  suede. 

Kid  or  other  loather,  glaoe  and 
snede. 


14  Inches  and  under 
Over  14  to  17  inches 

Over  17  inches 

14  inches  and  under 
Over  14  to  17  inches 

Over  17  inches 

14  Inches  and  nndor 

Over  14  to  17  inches 

Over  17  inches 

All  lengths 

do 


$1.25 
2.00 
S.00 
2.60 
3.25 
4.50 
S.00 

3. 75 
ft.  00 
4.00 

O.O0 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing Tates,  there  aball  be  paid  on  all  leathor  gloves,  when 
llued,  $1  per  dozen  pairs. 

Glove  tranks,  with  or  without  the  nsoal  accompanying  pieces,  shall  pay  75  per  cent 
of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabrication  of  which  they  are  suitable. 

Provided,  that  all  gloves  misrepresented  as  to  leugth  and  qnality  shall  pay  an 
additional  duty  of  $3  per  dozen  pairs. 


MAiaJTACTTIBES  OP  BONE. 

(Paragraph  352.) 

Philadelphia,  January  9j  1897. 

GOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  present  for  yoar  consideration  this  fact:  Bone  is  exported  from 
America  to  Europe  at  an  advance  of  |9  per  ton  at  the  present  time. 
Goods  are  manafactared  from  this  bone  and  returned  here  at  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent,  and  we  are  undersold  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  You  may 
draw  your  own  conclusions.    We  are  looking  to  you  for  help. 

W.  0.  Randolph. 

HOBIf   COMBS. 

(Paragraph  352.) 

MEMOBIAL  OF  VABIOUS  XAHUFAOTUBEBS,  A8KIV0  FOB  A  DTTTT 
OF  FOBTT  FEB  OEVT. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  2j  1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  undersigned  comb  and  other  manufacturers  of  horn  of  the 
United  States,  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
present  tariff,  under  which  horn  combs  and  other  manufactures  of  horn 
are  admitted  at  the  low  duty  of  25  per  cent  and  desire  to  state  that 
much  larger  importations  of  combs  and  other  manufactures  of  horn  have 
resulted  on  account  of  the  foreign  combs  being  sold  in  this  country  at 
about  15  per  cent  less  than  domestic  combs,  depressing  the  business,  and 
present  existing  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  contract  their  pro- 
ductions materially.  Our  foreign  competitors  have  all  the  advantages 
of  free  raw  materials  and  cheap  labor  of  less  than  one-half  the  price  we 
pay,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  manufacturers  who  visit  us,  and  from 
consular  reports,  and  workmen  who  come  directly  from  foreign  factories 
and  apply  to  us  for  work.  The  cost  of  their  plant  is  much  less,  interest 
on  same  and  on  capital  employed  is  about  one- half  our  rate.  With 
domestic  competition  under  former  tariffs  and  foreign  competition  under 
the  present  tariff,  one-half  of  the  comb  manufacturers  of  the  country 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  business  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  their  places  have  not  been  filled  by  jBuccessors.  Our  competitors, 
manufacturers  of  combs,  etc.,  from  other  materials,  under  the  present 
tariff,  are  protected  to  a  greater  extent  than  are  manufacturers  of  horn. 
Manufactures  of  India  rubber,  including  combs,  imported  pay  a  duty  of 
30  x>er  cent,  ivory  combs  pay  35  x>er  cent,  celluloid  combs  pay  45  per 
cent,  all  active  competitors  with  horn,  all  of  which  have  the  same  rela- 
tive advantages  of  lower  labor  cost  and  interest  abroad  that  horn  manu- 
facturers have.  We  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  rate  of  protection 
in  the  proposed  new  tariff  as  they  are  and  ask  respectfully  to  be  put 
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ou  the  same  basis  and  allowed  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  to  equalize  t^e  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  forelji^ii  and  domestic  combs.  We  respectfdlly  a^ 
that  a  uniform  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  levied  on  combs  of 
whatever  material,  manufactured  under  the  classification  of  oombs. 
And  we  respectfully  ask  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  oth^ 
manufactures  of  horn  under  the  heading  of  manufactures  of  horn. 

Wm.  H.  Noyes  &  Bro.,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  present  number 
employed,  69;  formerly  employed,  85;  dependent,  25a. 
The  Horn  and  Supply  Company,  Leominster,  present 
number  employed,  14;  former  number  employed,  M, 
dependent,  136.  B.  F.  Blodgett &  Co.,  Leominster,  Ma^f^ 
present  number  employed,  40;  former  number  employed^ 
75;  dependent,  225.  Union  Manufacturing  Company, 
Leominster,  present  number  employed,  23;  former  num- 
ber employed,  76;  dependent,  228.  Tenney  &  Porter, 
Leominster,  Mass.,  present  number  employed,  50 ;  former 
number  employed,  100  to  125;  dependent,  300.  Paton 
Manufacturing  Company,  Leominster,  present  number 
employed,  95;  former  number  employed,  135; -dependent, 
425.  E.  B.  Kingman  &  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  present 
number  employed,  70 j  former  number  employed,  125; 
dependent,  500.  Williams  &  Winn,  Leominster,  Mass^ 
present  number  employed,  35;  former  number  employed, 
90;  dependent,  350.  Tilton  &  Cook,  Leominster,  Mass., 
present  number  employed,  40;  former  number  employed, 
74;  dependent,  327.  H.  P.  Prevear,  present  number 
employed,  20 ;  former  number  employed,  40  to  50 ;  depend- 
ent,  165.  W.  D.  Earl  &  Co.,  present  number  employed, 
60 ;  former  number  employed,  120 :  dependent,  385. 
Damon,  Howe  &  Co.,  present  numoer  employed,  37; 
former  number  employed,  65 ;  dependent,  195.  Oolambia 
Comb  Company,  present  number  employed,  7;  former 
number  employed,  25;  dependent,  85.  Newton  &  Merri* 
man,  Leominster,  Mass.,  present  number  employed,  9; 
former  number  employed,  65;  dependent,  140.  E.  E. 
Page,  present  number  employed,  lOj^  former  number 
employed,  40;  dependent,  120.  Spill  Bros.,  Leominster, 
Mass.,  present  number  employed,  6;  former  number 
employed,  12 ;  dependent,  28.  Estate  of  Josiah  Proctor, 
L.  S.  W.  Proctor,  administratrix,  present  number  em- 
ployed, 15;  former  number  employed,  48;  dependent, 
134.  W.  M.  Farwell  &  Co.,  Northboro,  Mass.,  present 
number  employed,  30;  former  number  employed,  48; 
dependent,  144.  8.  C.  Noyes  &  Co.,  West  Newbury, 
Mass.,  present  number  employed,  38;  former  number 
employed,  50;  dependent,  150;  and  others. 

JACOB  W.  WALTOH  SOHS,  OF  PmLADELPHIA,  WANT  A  DUTY  OF 
THIETT-FIVB  FEB  CENT. 

Frankpobd,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

January  7, 1897. 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  leave  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  state- 
ment for  an  increase  iu  the  duty  on  horn  combs,  of  which  we  are  manu- 
facturers. 
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Our  business  has  suftered  severely  from  the  low  duty  imposed  on  horn 
combs  under  the  present  law,  namely,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  During 
the  past  two  years  foreign  Quakers  have  made  unusual  efforts  to  intro- 
clace  more  generally  their  productions  of  horn  combs,  and  a  reference  to 
the  imports  of  these  goods  will  show  that  they  have  largely  increased 
daring  the  past  two  years  over  those  of  preceding  years.  In  couse- 
qaeiice  of  these  largely  increased  importations,  three  factories  have 
been  obliged  to  cease  making  horn  combs  in  the  year  1896. 

Those  remaining  in  this  industry  have  sold  fewer  goods,  and  their 
productions  have  been  greatly  curtailed.  The  foreign  horn  combs  are 
sent  principally  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  which 
coantries  the  cost  of  production  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  United 
States. 

We  feel  that  a  duty  of  at  least  35  per  cent  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  horn-comb  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
makers  have  many  advantages  over  us  in  the  matter  of  lower  wages, 
coal,  machinery,  and  general  items  of  expense.  Foreign  freights  to  this 
coontry  are  low,  and  add  very  little  to  the  cost  of  the  importer.  The 
cost  of  transportation  from  our  factory  to  our  central  point  of  distribu- 
tion is  about  the  same  as  the  ocean  freight  charge  on  foreign  goods. 

Jacob  W.  Walton  Sons. 


THBEE  FACTOSIES  OBLIGED  TO  CLOSE. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  beg  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  statement  for 
an  increase  of  duty  on  horn  combs,  of  which  we  are  manufacturers. 
Our  business  has  suffered  severely  from  the  low  duty  imposed  on  horn 
combs  under  the  present  law,  namely,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  During 
the  past  two  years  foreign  makers  have  made  unusual  efforts  to  intro- 
duce more  generally  their  productions  of  horn  combs,  and  a  reference 
to  the  imports  of  these  goods  will  show  that  they  have  largely  increased 
during  the  past  two  years  over  those  of  preceding  years. 

In  consequence  of  these  largely  increased  importations  three  factories 
have  been  obliged  to  cease  making  horn  combs  in  the  year  1896.  Those 
remaining  in  this  industry  have  sold  fewer  goods  and  their  productions 
have  been  greatly  curtailed.  The  foreign  horn  combs  are  sent  prin- 
cipally from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  which  countries 
the  cost  of  production  is  very  .much  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

We  feel  that  a  duty  of  at  least  35  per  cent  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  horn-comb  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
makers  have  many  advantages  over  us  in  the  matter  of  lower  wages, 
coal,  machinery,  and  general  items  of  expense.  Foreign  freights  to 
this  country  are  low  and  add  very  little  to  the  cost  to  the  importer. 
The  cost  of  transportation  from  our  factory  to  our  central  point  of  dis- 
tribution is  about  the  same  as  the  ocean  freight  charges  on  the  foreign 
goods. 

Dana  Graham  &  Son. 
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LEATHER-COVERED  BTJCKJLES. 

(Paragraph  353.) 

IBIDOB  KAPLAV8KT,  MAVUFAOTURBB,  OF  CHICAOO,  SECOHZin 
SPECIFIC  KATE  OF  DUTT. 

OHiCAOOy  December  26^  18%, 
GOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Tho  undersigned  petitioner,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  d 
the  State  of  Illinois,  respectMly  represents  that  he  is  a  resideot  ol 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  a  manufacturer  of  leather-coyered  backi^ 
and  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  he  was  enabled  to 
manufacture  said  buckles  at  a  small  profit,  and  could  and  did  place  sakl 
buckles  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product^  but 
that  by  the  reduction  made  in  the  tariff  upon  said  buckles  in  the  Wilsoa 
bill  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  drive  tbe  borne 

Eroduct  out  of  the  market,  and  that  consequently  the  leather-covered 
uckles  used  in  the  United  States  are  now  practically  manafactnred 
abroad,  and  the  home  product  excluded  from  the  market,  and  yoar 
petitioner  compelled  to  cease  the  manufacture  thereof,  to  the  great 
Injury  of  his  business  and  American  labor. 

Your  petitioner  further  represents  that  if  said  leather-covered  bnctifs 
are  protected  by  proper  tariff  schedule,  that  American  manufactoreis 
could  then  compete  with  the  foreign  product,  and  that  iuasmach  u 
immense  quantities  of  such  buckles  are  used  in  the  United  States,  tbat 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  American  labor  and  be  a  just  and  proper 
protection. 

And  that  a  proper  and  just  rate  of  tariff  sufficient  to  protect  tlie 
manufacturers  of  said  leather-covered  buckles  would  be  as  follows: 

On  leather- covered  bncklet  three-eighthB  to  1  inch,  $1  per  gross;  from  Ihichto!^ 
iuclies  and  up,  $2  per  gross. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  respectfully  prays  that  your  committee 
will  favorably  consider  the  above  rates  of  tariff  upon  the  said  proda^j 
and  place  the  same  upon  the  tariff  schedule  in  the  bill  to  be  reported 
lo  lUe  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the  above-mentioned  rates. 

ISIDOB  Kaplahsk^' 

LEATHER  SHOE  LACES, 

(Paragraph  353.) 

THE  AXEBICAH  P0BP0I8E  LACE  COHPAVT,  OF  HEWABX,  I  ^^ 
ASKS  FOE  A  HIGHEE  DUTT. 

Newark,  IS.  J.,  January  llj  IS!^^- 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new  industry  which  was  introda<^^ 
in  this  country— that  is,  the  manufacture  of  flat-leather  or  so-called  pof 
poise  shoe  laces.  This  article  was  formerly  exclusively  imported  fro»' 
England,  and  was  not  manufactured  in  this  country  until  it  wasstarie*' 
by  K.  G.  Salomon,  of  tbe  city  of  Newark,  in  188S,  and  continued  bym* 
as  his  successor  in  this  line. 

The  tariff  of  35  per  cent  in  existence  at  that  time  was  not 
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o  protect  this  industry,  and  though  we  gained  a  foothold,  it  was  for 
lie  reason  only  that  on  account  of  the  monopoly  held  by  foreign  man- 
ifacturers  English  leather  shoe  laces  were  sold  at  excessive  prices,  so 
hat  the  domestic  manufacturers  were  enabled  to  compete. 

The  situation  has  since  been  changing  yearly,  as  foreign  manufacturers 
ind  importers  have  since  then  reduced  their  prices  considerably,  which 
liey  could  easily  do,  having  made  enormous  profits  up  to  the  time  this 
ndustry  was  started  in  this  country. 

These  reductions  in  prices  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  passing  of  the 
io  called  Wilson  bill,  which  reduced  the  tariff  on  this  article  from  35  to 
(0  per  cent  ad  valorem,  have  crippled  this  industry. 

The  custom-house  records  will  show  you  that  previous  to  1888,  when 
;his  industry  was  started  in  this  country,  foreign  leather  shoe  laces  were 
nvoiced  at  from  12  to  20  shillings  per  gross  pair,  whereas  at  the  pres- 
mt  time  the  average  price  that  goods  of  the  same  grade  are  invoiced 
s  between  6  and  8  shillings  per  gross  pair,  although  the  market  for 
eather  had  in  the  meantime  steadily  advanced. 

A  short  time  after  I  started  this  industry,  other  parties  began  to 
nanufactureof  this  article,  so  that  over  3u0  employees,  men  and  women, 
i¥ere  engaged  in  the  city  of  Newark  alone,  and  many  more  in  other 
jities,  but  they  were  all  with  very  few  exceptions  driven  out  of  business, 
ind  the  few  still  existing  are  trying  to  quit  as  soon  as  they  will  be  able 
:o  dispose  of  their  plant. 

I  can  not  give  you  a  better  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of 
:his  industry  than  by  stating  the  fact  that  a  party  by  the  name  of 
Foseph  Wills,  who  started  to  manufacture  leather  shoe  laces  previous 
x>  1892,  at  Orange  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  by  foreign  competition 
compelled  to  discontinue  manufacturing  here,  and  removed  his  plant  to 
Bngland,  where  he  now  manufactures  leather  shoe  laces,  which  he  sends 
X)  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Paton,  an  English  manufacturer,  started  a  few  years  ago  the 
nanufacture  of  cotton  and  leather  shoe  laces  in  Grafton,  Mass.  He 
^ntinues  to  make  the  cotton  laces,  whereon  he  is  protected  by  a  duty 
>f  45  per  cent,  but  discontinued  to  make  leather  shoe  laces,  on  account 
>f  the  low  duty  of  30  per  cent.  He  has  removed  his  plant  for  leather 
ihoe  laces  to  England  again,  where  he  manufactures  for  the  American 
market. 

I  could  mention  a  great  many  parties  who  were  driven  out  of  this 
line  in  Newark  and  different  parts  of  the  country.  W.  P.  Bulmer  & 
3on,  of  162  Ocean  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  were  English  lace  makers  by 
brade;  they  started  a  few  years  ago,  and  had  to  discontinue  last  year. 

Besides  the  fact  that  we  are  paying  three  times  the  average  wages 
paid  by  the  English  manufacturers  in  this  line,  they  have  the  additional 
3id vantage  of  making  the  leather  shoe  laces  from  so-called  <*  India  tanned 
kips,"  which  are  much  cheaper  in  England  than  in  this  country,  besides 
which  we  have  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  compelled  to  pay 
gtn  import  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  such  skins.  For  these  reasons  you  can 
readily  see  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  gives  us  no  protec- 
bion  whatever. 

As  a  further  injustice  done  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  this  line, 
we  beg  to  state  the  fact  that  cotton  shoe  laces  have  under  Schedule  I, 
paragraph  263  (manufactures  of  cotton),  a  protective  duty  of  45  per 
sent.  Leather  shoe  laces,  which  on  account  of  being  more  expensive 
are  more  or  less  an  article  of  luxury  are  under  Schedule  N,  paragraph 
353  (manufactures  of  leather),  rated  at  30  per  cent  only. 

I  beg  to  submit  an  appendix  consisting  of  a  detailed  statement  and 
accounts  taken  from  our  books  without  omitting  a  single  item,  including 
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material,  expenses,  etc.,  sworn  to  before  a  notary  pablic,  whereby  yoa 
can  see  that  the  average  cost  of  manufacturing  first  and  second  grade 
of  flat  leather  shoe  laces  in  this  country  is  |1.65^  per  single  gross  of  144 
laces. 

I  further  submit  original  invoices  from  several  leading  manniMturers 
which  will  show  you  that  the  price  for  which  English  leather  shoe  lace> 
were  sold  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1896  was  $1.03  pa-  single 
gross  of  144  laces,  but  beg  to  modify  these  invoices  so  far  as  prices  of 
English  leather  shoe  laces  were  reduced  again  since  then,  and  the  cii< 
tom-house  invoices  will  prove  my  statement  that  the  average  price  for 
which  leather  shoe  laces  of  similar  grades  are  invoiced  of  lat«  is  not 
more  than  7  shillings  and  6  pence  per  double  gross  of  288  laces,  which 
is  equal  to  about  90  cents  per  single  gross  of  144  laces. 

Yon  will  thereby  see  that  the  cost  of  production  of  similar  grades  of 
leather  shoe  laces  is  fully  75  cents  more  per  gross  in  this  ooontry  than 
they  are  im])orted  from  England. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  following: 

(1)  The  ad  valorem  system  of  tariff  leaves  the  door  open  for  exten- 
sive undervaluations;  the  duties  should  therefore  be  changed  to  specific 
This  is  done  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  where  all  imxK)rt  duties  on  leather 
shoeiaces  are  levied  by  actual  weight. 

(2)  The  average  weight  of  leather  shoe  laces  with  spiral  or  other 
metal  tags  is  about  16  to  20  ounces  per  single  gross  of  144  laces,  and  u 
little  more  for  common  goods. 

Taking  in  consideration  that  it  costs  75  cents  more  to  produce  them 
in  this  country  than  the  price  they  are  imported  for  from  ibreign  coun- 
tries, and  furthermore  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  pay 
an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  material  principally  used  in  the 
production  of  such  leather  laces,  and  taking  further  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  this  country  are  more  Hum 
twice  as  high  for  male  help  and  three  times  as  high  for  female  help, 
which  we  employ  to  a  great  extent,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
following  tariff  rates: 

Leather  shoe  laces,  with  spiral  or  other  metal  tags,  60  cents  per  pound. 

Leather  shoe  laces,  without  spiral  or  other  metal  tags,  70  cents  per  pound. 

Leather  shoe  laces  knotted  in  pairs,  or  put  up  in  any  other  fancy  or  ornamental 
way,  75  cents  per  pound. 

Leather  cut  into  strips  partly  manufactured,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  into 
shoe  laces,  70  cents  per  pound. 

This  later  duty  is  suggested  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  importation 
under  another  schedule  of  leather  shoe  laces  partly  manufactured,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  duties  on  finished  laces. 

(3)  We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this  new  industry — ^that  is, 
leather  shoe  laces — should  be  specially  enumerated  in  the  new  tariff 
bill.  We  are  the  more  entitled  to  this,  as  cotton  shoe  laces  are  specially 
mentioned  and  enumerated. 

Our  market  is  being  flooded  with  leather  shoe  laces  made  in  Germany 
and  England,  against  which  we  can  not  possibly  compete. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  over  400,000  gross  of  flat 
and  round  leather  shoe  laces  are  consumed  in  this  country  annully,  and 
with  sufficient  protection,  as  indicated  above,  which  would  only  be 
enough  to  set  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  foreign  competitors,  domes- 
tic manufacturers  would  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  hands. 

I  would  therefore  most  respectfully  solicit  your  aid  in  behalf  of  this 
new  and  struggling  industry. 

Philip  Goldstein. 
Proprietor  of  the  American  Porpoise  Lace  Company. 
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APPENDIX 

AhBtract  ialcen  from  ike  hooks  of  the  Ama-ican  Porpoise  Lace  Company^  ahotcing  exact 
cost  of  manufacturing  leather  shoe  laces  from  Januai-y  /»  LSOS,  io  December  SI ^  1895. 

Paid  for  leather  and  material  used $41, 472. 92 

Paidforlabor 21,534.30 

(Seneral  expenses,  office,  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  cominissions  on 

sales,  insurance,  and  other  expenses 13, 292. 98 

Total  expenditures 76,300.20 

Produced  during  this  period,  46,197  gross;  averngc  cost  per  gross,  $1.65J. 

Average  price  for  which  similar  goods  can  be  imported $0. 90 

Acid  duty  under  present  tariff,  30  per  cent 27 

Cost  of  imported  goods,  duty  paid 1.17 

Mr.  Philip  Goldstein,  proprietor  of  the  American  Porpoise  Lace  Company,  who  is 
personally  known  to  me,  appeared  before  mo,  a  notary  public  of  the  State  of  New 
Jerney,  and  stated  under  his  oath  that  the  above  represents  a  correct  abstract  of  his 
books,  and  signed  same  in  my  presence. 

[SKAL.]  .  ERNBST  HUIRSCHOFF, 

Notary  Publio, 
Newark,  N.  J.  December  26, 1896. 


Abstract  taken  from  the  hooks  of  the  Amerioan  Porpoise  Lace  Company ,  showing  exact  oosl 
of  manufacturing  leather  shoe  laces. 

Laces  made  in  1895,  46,197  gross. 

Paid  for  leather  and  material  used $41,472.92 

Paidforlabor 21.534.30 

General  expenses 13,292.98 

Total  expenditure 76,300.20 

Average  cost  for  all  grades,  per  gross,  $1.65^. 


The  following  list  shows  the  cost  of  all  grades  of  leather  shoe  laces  bonght  by  my 
agent  of  six  reputable  firms  in  I'jngland : 


Price 

per 

double 

gross. 

Equiv- 
alent in 
United 
Stat«s 
cur- 
rency. 

Price 

per 

single 

gross. 

80  per 
cent 
duty. 

and 
wire. 

Bx. 

pense 

ToUd. 

Cost  of  all  grades. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Set. 

C.  W.  Ingle  Sl  Co.  : 

Ko-l. 

t.  d, 

7    9 
7    3 

7    0 
7    0 

5  8 

6  6 

7  2 

8  7 

8    6 
6    6 

10    0 
8    0 

0    6 

$1.89 
1.77 

1.89 
1.70 

1.28 
1.50 
1.74 
2.10 

2.08 
1.69 

2.44 
1.90 

2.32 

$0.95 
.88 

.95 
.85 

.64 

.80 

.87 

1.05 

1.04 

.80 

1.22 
.98 

1.10 

$0.29 
.26 

.29 
.25 

.19 
.24 
.26 
.32 

.31 
.24 

.36 
.29 

.35 

$0.12 
.12 

.12 
.12 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

.12 
.12 

$0.03 
.03 

.03 
.03 

.03 
.03 

:!g 

.08 
.03 

.03 
.03 

.03 

$1.39 

1      . 

{ 

$1.84 

.06 

No.  2 

1.29  7      ^ 

1.39   X      - 
1.25  1      ^ 

.98   ] 

1-^^    i      2i 
1.28    f      ^ 

1.52  jj 

1.50  '\ 
1.19   / 

1.61   \      ,. 

T.Wills: 

No.l 

$1.28 

{ 

1.32 
.06 

No  a 

Jas.  Dunn  &  Co. : 

No.l 

1.28 

{ 

1.24 
.03 

No  2 

No.3 

No.4 

ShAw  Bros. : 

No.l 

Ko.2 

William  I'aton: 

No  1 

1.21 
1.34 

f 

1.34 
1.45 

.o;ji 

No.2 

1.30  1     24t 

K.  Balmfortli : 

No  1 

1.54  1        5 

1 

1.42 

{ 

1.54 
.08 

1.46 

Average  cost  of  all  grades,  \rithoat  duty. 
Average  cost  of  all  grades,  duty  paid 


$1.03 
1.33 
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Mr,  P.  GoldMtein,  bought  of  Chat,  Wm,  Ingle  #-  Co.,  Mtanwoad  romd. 

lOOgroMSe-inchimitatiou,  No.  1,7/9 38  15  ■ 

50  grow  36-iiich  imitation,  No.  2,  7/3 18  I  f 

5617  i 
Discount 2  16  ' 

54  <;  ; 

Consular  fee 12  * 

Ca66 ^ 


54  17 


J 


London,  November  SS,  IS?^* 
Mr,  Ph,  OoldBtHn  bought  of  Tho9,  WilU,  B4S  CamberweU  roaJL 

29^  gross  36-inob  porpoise  laces,  best,  7/9. 11  8  T 

61  gross  36-inch  porpoise  laces,  second,  7/ 17  17  C 

2i  gross  40-inch  porpoise  laces,  second,  8/6 1   1^ 

30  6I§ 

1  10    4 

38  16  ^ 

London,  OeM&r  9, 1^5, 
Mr.  W.  WilU  bought  of  Jos.  Dunn  f  Co.,  20  I^mburu  $ireei. 

1  gross  laces  untagged,  No.  1 5  - 

1  gross  laces  untagged,  No.  2 6  ^ 

1  gross  laces  untagged.  No.  3 7  > 

1  gross  laces  untagged,  No.  4 ^  * 

1   7  6 
Two  and  one-half  per  cent  discount • ^ 

1   610 

Lkicbstbb,  Oetoher  IS,  IS^. 
Mr.  T.  Will9  bought  of  Shaw  Bro$. 

One-half  gross  86-inch  imt.  porpoise,  no  tags,  No.  1,  8/6 4  : 

One-half  gross  36*inch  imt.  porpoise,  no  tags.  No.  2,  6/6 3  '^ 

"71 

Johnstons,  Octobers,  W5. 
Mr.  Tho8.  WtlU  bought  of  William  Paton. 

S.    i 

1  gross  36-inch  imt.  porpoise  lace,  best,  10/ 10  0 

1  gross  36-inch  imt.  porpoise  lace,  second,  8/ 8  0 

18  « 
Two  and  one-half  per  cent  discount 5 

17  : 

Lbeds,  October  9,  J8$5. 
Mr.  WHU,  London,  bought  of  E.  B,  Balmforth,  4  Meanwood  Bead. 


i.  i- 
percent  discount 6 

9  0 


1  gross  36-inch  im.  porpoise,  9/6 9  6 

Fnrepc 
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A  PBOHIBinVE  DUTT  HOT  WANTED. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  llj  1897. 
Dbar  Sir:  Leather  shoe  laces  are  inanufaetured  iu  this  coautry,  as 
well  as  imx)orted.  The  duty  now  placed  on  these  goods  under  the  pres- 
ent law  is  30  per  cent.  We  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact, 
tbat  tbe  duty  on  leather  shoe  laces  wholly  finished  in  Europe  ought  to 
be  higher  in  order  to  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  fairer  chance 
to  compete  and  pay  proper  wages  for  labor,  but  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  leather  shoe  laces  entirely  finished  in  Europe 
and  tbose  that  are  but  partly  finished. 

The  labor  required  for  shoe  laces  consists  principally  of  cutting,  tag- 
^in^,  and  finishing  them.  A  lace  coming  fh>m  Europe  without  spiral 
tags  requires  American  labor  for  tagging  and  finishing,  and  American 
wire  for  tagging  purx>oses.  If  the  duty  is  raised  on  leather  shoe  laces, 
whether  entirely  finished  in  Europe  or  not,  and  that  rate  of  duty  is  the 
same  for  finished  and  unfinished  goods,  it  would  undoubtedly  throw 
our  hands  out  of  employment,  which  we  now  use  for  tagging  and  fin- 
ishing purposes.  Besides  this,  it  would  lessen  the  consumption  of 
American  wire,  lessen  the  number  of  packers  and  salesmen  used  to  sell 
tbe  goods.  If  a  leather  shoe  lace  costs  in  Europe,  we  will  say,  tl.05 
per  gross,  entirely  finished,  the  American  lace  entirely  finished  here  to 
compete  with  that  quality  can  not  profitably  be  sold  for  less  than  about 
91.45  per  gross. 

If,  therefore,  the  duty  on  entirely  finished  and  tagged  leather  shoe 
laces  should  be  fixed  at  40  per  cent  instead  of  as  now  at  30  per  cent, 
it  would  amply  protect  American  industry  and  labor. 

We  assume  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  your  committee  to  make  the 
duty  so  high  that  so  many  people  would  be  encouraged  to  start  into 
the  same  line  of  business,  thereby  increasing  the  production  far  beyond 
the  demand,  and  then  through  competition  run  the  business  to  the 
gronnd.  We  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  duty  should  be  just  enough 
to  protect  American  industry  against  foreign  competition,  and  keep  the 
business  here  in  a  healthy  state,  which  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  entirely 
finished  goods  would  amply  accomplish. 

On  goods  imported  without  wire  tags,  the  duty  should  not  be  raised 
from  the  present  rate,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  tagging  and  finish- 
ing the  goods  here  is  as  much  more  as  the  difference  in  the  duty  between 
goods  entirely  finished  in  Europe  and  goods  on  which  American  labor 
and  material  are  partly  to  be  bestowed. 

The  leather  shoe  lace  above  referred  to,  costing  in  Europe,  entirely 
finished,  say  |1.05  per  gross,  would  cost  in  Europe,  without  wire  tags, 
95  cents  per  gross;  adding  to  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  and  expense 
for  carrying  the  same  here,  would  cost  to  lay  here  about  1 1.25  per  gross. 
To  pay  proper  wages  for  hands  for  tagging  them,  rent  for  factory,  wear 
and  tear  on  machinery,  and  the  cost  of  wire,  would  not  be  less  than  20 
cents  per  gross,  so  that  the  lace  imported,  without  wire  tags,  would 
cost  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  adding,  as  above  stated,  cost  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  material  furnished  thereon  and  finishing  the  same,  as 
umch  as  the  lace  that  would  be  imported  entirely  finished  in  Europe  at 
a  40  per  cent  duty. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  duty  on  leather  shoe  laces 
entirely  finished  in  Europe  should  be,  say,  40  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on 
leather  shoe  laces,  without  spiral  tags,  be  fixed  at  not  over  30  per  cent. 

Maybaum  &  Stein. 
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MAIOJFACTURES  OF  GUTTA-PEKCHA. 

(Paragraph  353.) 

BOBEBT  SOLTAU  &  CO.,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  WAFT  A  SFECIHC 
DUTY  OF  THIBTT  CENTS  FEB  FOUHD. 

New  York,  Decemher  24, 1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  address  you  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  bill 
Tbe  goods  referred  to  herein  are  classed  under  Schedule  N,  miscellaDeons 
maiiufaeturesy  paragraph  353,  in  the  Wilson  bill,  as  mann&ct^ires  of 
gutta-percha. 

We  started  to  manufacture  these  goods  in  America  in  October,  1890, 
on  a  paid-up  capital  of  t200,000,  of  which  |175,000  was  invested  in  plant 
and  material,  and  $25,000  cash  for  current  exi)enses.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  factory's  operation  (1891)  the  selling  price  of  this  article  was 
at  an  average  of  $1.15  per  pound;  in  1892,  $1.10;  in  1893,  77  cents;  in 
1894,  90  cents,  and  in  1896,  65  cents  per  pound,  with  still  lower  price* 
threatened  by  the  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

Since  we  opened  our  factory  we  have  found  that  the  cost  of  mann- 
facturing  these  goods  in  Europe  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  here  that  the 
agents  of  foreign  concerns  are  enabled  to  deliver  their  goods  in  New 
York  and  throughout  the  United  States  at  such  a  low  figure  as  to  prac- 
tically force  us  to  sell  at  such  prices  as  to  leave  us  no  margin  on  our 
investment.   Our  plant  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  selling  price  here  of  this  article  has  steadily  declined  since  we 
opened  our  factory  from  $1.30  to  65  cents  per  pound,  owing  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  cheapening  the  quality  and  their  small  cost  of 
production.    Our  cost  per  pound  of  the  finished  article  * 


Cost  of  materials $0.35 

Wages  at  factory,  and  clerks S2 

General  expenses,  sach  as  rents,  coal,  insurance,  freights,  comniissions  to  agents, 
etc.,  not  recognizing  bed  debts,  etc .10 

Cost,  per  pound '. 77 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  at  65  cents  per  pound 
for  goods  costing  77  cents  per  pound.  The  balance,  25  per  cent,  is  of 
superior  quality,  for  special  purposes,  and  on  which  we  receive  a  fair 
return,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  remunerative  return  on  the  entire 
output  from  our  plant. 

The  cost  of  crude  gutta-percha  to  us  is  the  same  as  to  manufacturers 
in  Germany,  England,  and  elsewhere,  with  some  additional  expense 
incurred  by  us  for  transportation  from  Europe,  where  all  our  raw  mate- 
rial  is  purchased,  wnges  being  the  principal  item  in  comparison  to  esti- 
mate relative  cost.  Germany  is  our  chief  competitor,  and  the  same 
class  of  labor  receives  in  Germany  3  to  4  marks,  or  72  to  96  cents,  im 
day,  and  in  our  factory  $1.60  to  $2  per  day. 

Importations  amount  to  about  75,000  to  100,000  pounds  per  annum, 
nearly  or  quite  nine-tenths  of  which  go  to  one  specific  trade  for  one 
purpose  and  sold  to-day  at  65  cents  per  pound  by  the  agents  of  forei^ 
manufacturers. 

During  1<S91  and  1892  the  average  selling  price  here  was  $1.15  i)er 
pound.     V\'e  can  safely  assume  on  this  basis  that  the  selling  price  iu 
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Europe  was,  during  that  time,  about  70  cents  per  pound  (the  duty  under 
the  McEjnley  bill  being  then  35  per  cent  ad  valorem)  and  the  revenue 
to  the  Government  was  about  24  cents  per  pound.  Taking  to-day's 
selling  price  here  of  65  cents  per  pound  and  assuming  on  this  price  the 
selling  price  in  Europe  to  be  about  46  cents  per  pound,  the  revenue 
under  the  Wilson  bill  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  about  13  cents  per 
pound,  with  no  i>ossibility  of  its  being  any  higher  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 

The  decrease  in  the  duty  has  not  caused  an  increase  in  importations, 
but  only  had  the  effect  of  compelling  us  to  sell  at  a  price  much  below 
our  cost  to  manufacture.  An  increase  in  the  duty  rate  would  not  cur- 
tail importations. 

A  specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  would  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent any  discrimination  between  agents  and  importers  here  who  are 
favored  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  selling  price. 

A  specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  under  a  paragraph  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  reading — 

Mannfac tares  of  gntta-percha  known  as  either  gntta-percha  tissue  or  rubber  tis- 
ane, 30  cents  per  pound;  other  manufactures  of  gutta-percha  or  of  which  guttiw 
percha  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
acty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem — 

would  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  would  not  cause  any  decrease  in  the  importations  nor 
fjuctuations  in  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Egbert  Soltau  &  Go. 
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(Paragraph  353.) 

THE  DAVIDSOir  BDTBBEB   COMPAHT,   OF  BOSTOir,   ASKS  FOB 
PBOTEOnOV  FOB  ITS  PBODUCT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  Davidson  Rubber  Gompany,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  respectfully 
request  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  bill,  to  be  reported  by  your 
committee,  a  provision  or  clause  imposing  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  golf 
balls  and  purified  or  cleansed  gutta-percha.  We  do  not,  of  course,  have 
reference  to  gutta-percha  in  a  crude  state.  Our  reasons  for  asking  this 
are  as  follows : 

The  game  of  golf  has  within  a  few  years  gained  a  wide  popularity  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  raised  a  large  demand  for  the  necessary 
appliances  to  play  it.  One  of  the  essential  articles  are  balls  maie  of 
gutta-percha.  The  market  at  present  is  practically  monopolized  by  the 
English  manufacturers,  who  have  had  for  years  a  home  market  for  their 
products,  and  have  thereby  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  articles  mentioned.  They  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  demand  in  England  for  a  good  ball  to  play  the  game  with  to  conduct 
numerous  chemical  and  other  exx)eriments  with  the  view  to  produce  a 
ball  that  shall  be  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  They  have  in  part  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object,  but  there  are  still  some  qualities  that  might  be 
improved  ux>on.  Practically  there  are  no  domestic  manufacturers  who 
have  as  yet  put  a  ball  on  the  market  that  is  equal  to  the  foreign  prod- 
uct. It  ia  a  new  industry  in  the  United  States,  but  to  our  knowledge 
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there  are  some  firms  liere  wlio  are  preparing  to  do  so.    The  principal 
hindrance  has  been  the  low  price  at  which  the  balls  are  now  sold. 

When  the  balls  were  first  placed  on  the  American  market,  the  retail 
price  was  $4  x>er  dozen,  a  price  which  wonld  allow  a  fair  profit  to  tbe 
niannfactnrer  and  dealer,  bat  competition  between  retailers  and  th« 
makers  of  the  different  brands  of  balls  has  now  redaced  the  price  to 
$3.50  per  dozen,  and  even  lower  to  large  purchasers,  which  does  not 
offer  mnch  if  any  iiidncement  for  the  American  mannfacturer  to  pat  bis 
money  and  energy  into  starting  a  plant  for  the  mamifactare  of  the  balls. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  balls  cost  the  retaila^, 
landed  in  the  United  States  with  duty  paid,  $3.10  per  dozen.  Kow.  if 
he  sells  them  at  $3.50  per  dozen  or  lower,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the 
margin  of  profit  is  very  small  for  him,  only  abont  13  per  cent,  which  is 
hardly  what  is  to  be  expected  in  retail  business. 

Turning  to  the  mannfacturer,  what  is  the  position  t  The  crade  gaUa- 
percha  of  which  the  variety  known  as  ^^prime  red,"  which  is  the  best 
grade  obtainable,  and  which  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  used  to  make 
a  ball  that  is  satisfactory,  costs  in  the  vicinity  of  $1.25  per  pound. 
This  price  is  liable  to  a  great  rise  at  times,  even  reaching  91.50  per 
pound.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  grade  of 
gutta-percha,  with  the  result  that  whenever  a  contract  is  made  for  the 
construction  of  an  important  submarine  cable  in  which  this  grade  of 
gum  is  an  essential  factor,  the  price  immediately  rises.  Then  contin- 
gencies have  to  be  looked  forward  to  so  that  $1.25  is  only  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  average  price  of  the  raw  material.  This  gum  loses  about 
20  per  cent  in  washing — impurities  consisting  of  bark,  twigs,  and  other 
dirt  which  have  become  incorporated  in  it  in  its  gathering.  The  pro- 
duct after  washing  is  then  fairly  free  from  the  coarser  forms  of  dirt, 
but  there  still  remain  some  fine  dust  and  a  large  amount  of  chemical 
impurities  which  are  a  part  of  the  gutta-percha,  but  which  in  order  to 
insure  the  greatest  resiliency,  which  is  one  of  the  important  and  neces- 
sary qualities  in  the  final  product,  nmst  be  removed.  This  we  have 
invented  a  process  of  doing  by  chemical  means,  by  which  the  gutta- 
percha loses  another  20  per  cent  of  its  original  weight,  making  40  per 
cent  in  all.  Taking,  therefore,  the  original  cost  of  a  pound  of  gutta- 
percha in  a  crude  state  at  $1.25,  by  taking  away  40  per  cent  shrinkage 
we  have  three-fifths  of  a  pound  costing  $1.25,  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  labor  involved  in  the  processes.  This  would  make  1  x)onnd 
of  the  purified  product  cost  $2.10.  Now  1  dozen  balls  weigh  about  20 
ounces  or  1^  pounds,  which  would  make  the  material  for  1  dozen  balls 
cost  $2.62.  The  process  of  making  the  manufactured  artide  is  now 
ready  to  be  begun.  It  includes  molding  the  material  into  a  rough 
model  of  a  ball,  taking  it  out  of  this  rough  mold  and  letting  it  set  or 
harden,  putting  it  into  a  hot-water  bath  to  soften  the  outside  for  the 
final  molding,  putting  it  into  a  mold  and  pressing  it,  taking  it  ont>  cot- 
ting  oft'  the  fiu  where  the  excess  material  is  squeezed  out  of  the  mold, 
painting  at  least  three  coats,  wrapping  in  tissue  paper  each  ball,  and 
boxing,  cost  of  the  box.  To  this  must  be  added  the  original  expense 
of  washing  the  crude  gum  and  extracting  the  chemical  impurities,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  expensive  machinery;  also  the  interest  on  the 
plant  and  wear  and  tear  on  machinery  have  to  be  figured  in  as  well  as 
some  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  It  can  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
taking  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  at  $2.62  for  a  dozen  balls,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  such  a  price  to  the  dealer  that  he  can  retail  the 
balls  at  $3.60  and  pay  a  price  to  the  manufacturer  that  will  enable  him 
to  see  any  profit  whatever. 
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The  English  maunfacturer  has  a  much  lower  price  to  pay  for  the 
labor  he  employs,  which  is  au  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  balls.  He  has  been  eual)led  by  the  steady  demand  tor  a  number 
of  years  for  a  good  article  to  experiment  with  secret  processes  for  the 
cheap  production  of  the  balls.  He  also  views  the  American  market  as 
a  good  outlet  for  any  surplus  production  that  the  demand  at  home  does 
not  take,  and  is  therefore  willing  to  take  a  less  price  for  goods  for 
exi>ort  than  he  would  if  they  were  intended  for  the  home  market 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  new  industry  for  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers. If  a  little  more  protection  were  given  them  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  erect  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  these  goods;  and 
not  only  that,  but  would  be  induced  to  go  into  other  branches  of  the 
gntta-x^ercha  industry  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  india- 
rubber  manufacture,  which  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  and  which 
nses  a  different  product),  which  are  now  almost  wholly  controlled  by 
fjnglish  and  continental  manufacturers. 

We  are  ready  to  go  into  this  manufacture  now,  and  have  spent  large 
sums  of  money  to  perfect  certain  processes  which  we  have  discovered, 
and  to  erect  buildings  and  put  in  machinery.  We  were  induced  by  the 
price  at  which  the  goo<ls  were  selling  when  we  started  to  enter  the 
field — i.  e.,  t4  per  dozen  for  golf  balls — to  do  all  this,  but  since  then 
the  price  has  fallen  to  $3.50,  which  does  not  enable  us  to  see  any  profit 
to  speak  of  for  our  product,  although  we  might  sell  direct  to  the  user 
and  make  a  profit  thus  at  the  expense  of  the  dealer.  We  do  not  think 
we  should  be  obliged  to  do  this,  as  it  would  only  bring  another  load  on 
the  retailer  by  adding  a  competitor  whose  goods  he  could  not  handle, 
while  he  still  had  to  draw  his  supplies  from  abroad. 

Our  product  is  sui)erior  to  the  foreign  article,  and  we  would  beg 
leave  to  inclose  an  entirely  unsolicited  letter  from  John  Dunn,  one  of 
the  leading  English  professionals  (Exhibit  A).  The  ball  he  refers  to 
was  sent  to  his  uncle,  and  we  did  not  know  he  had  tried  it  till  we  got 
the  said  letter.  We  know  of  several  other  American  manufacturers, 
including  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who  are  experi- 
menting with  a  view  to  entering  this  field,  and  the  small  margin  of 
profit  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  others  from  venturing.  If  we 
could  only  have  the  protection  asked  for  until  the  American  products 
have  a  chance  to  establish  their  reputation,  we  feel  sure  that  the  users 
of  the  articles  named  would  prefer  the  domestic  to  the  foreign  product. 
Domestic  competition  would  prevent  any  advantage  being  taken  of  such 
protection  to  raise  the  price  of  the  goods  unwarrantably.  In  fact,  the 
duty  proposed  would  just  about  put  the  price  at  $4  per  dozen,  where  it 
was  before,  and  at  which  the  American  manufacturer  would  feel  encour* 
aged  to  enter  the  field.  The  purchasers  of  golf  balls  are  wholly  of  the 
well-to-do  class,  who  would  not  feel  the  slightly  increased  price  of  the 
balls.  The  game  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  leisure  time  to  play  it  which  not  every  one  could  afford.  On  one 
hand,  you  raise  the  price  of  a  luxury  only  slightly  to  those  who  would 
not  feel  the  difference,  and  by  so  doing  give  employment  to  those  who 
need  every  dollar  they  can  make,  and  also  open  a  new  branch  of  indus- 
try to  the  manufacture,  which  may  eventually  broaden  out  into  many 
other  lines  than  simply  the  manufacture  of  golf  balls. 

There  is  to-day  only  one  manufacturer  of  gutta-percha  articles  exclu- 
sively in  the  United  States,  and  he  a  comparatively  small  one.  There 
are  several  rubber  concerns,  who  make  a  few  special  articles.  In  com- 
parison with  this  look  at  the  enormous  interests  in  Groat  Britain,  includ- 
ing the  Silvertown  Works,  The  Henley  Cuinpaiiy,  the  great  cciblo  liru\ 
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of  Siemens,  and  many  others.  ^  The  field  is  a  great  one,  and  with  au 
increased  protection  to  give  United  States  manufacturers  the  incentive 
to  invest  their  money  in  it  could  undoubtedly  be  at  least  partialjy 
diverted  to  this  country. 

The  duty  is  also  requested  to  include  the  purified  product,  so  ^as  to 
prevent  the  English  or  Continental  manufacturer  from  sending  over  the 
materia],  made  by  cheap  labor,  finished  all  but  its  final  molding,  and 
have  that  done  here,  thus  defeating  the  whole  object  of  the  first  clause 
referring  to  the  manufactured  article.  The  final  molding  is  not 
expensive  in  itself,  as  one  man  can  mold  about  175  balls  an  hour. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  our  firm  is  a  responsible  one,  with  a 
record  of  over  forty  years'  exx>erience  in  the  rubber  business.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  ever  asked  for  any  protection  from  the  €rov- 
emment.  Our  figures  as  given  in  this  paper  may  be  relied  upon  m 
being  bona  fide  and  correct,  as  we  hold  our  personal  and  commercial 
honor  too  high  to  try  to  obtain  any  concessions  from  Congress  or  your 
committee  by  misrepresentations  of  facts  or  figures. 

Davidson  Rubber  Company, 
Per  W.  N •  LocKWOOD,  Treasurer. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

Ardslet  CASnro,  DohW  Ferry,  y,  F. 
Dkar  Sirs  :  I  have  been  trying  the  roagh  sample  baU  yon  aent  to  Willie  Dnnn.  I 
eonsider  the  gutta  as  good  as,  if  not  slightly  better  than,  anything  else.  The  flight 
of  the  ball  is  excellent.  It  withstands  rough  usage  from  iron  eluDB  admirably,  and 
when  yon  have  got  the  mold  and  the  paint  right,  I  feel  sure  there  will  be  a  great 
domand  for  your  ball.  I  am  going  bacK  to  England  soon,  and  it  will  give  me  gn*at 
pleasure  to  announce  to  golfers  oyer  there  that  at  last  the  Americans  hare  got  a  baU 
that  is  as  good  as  can  be  got. 

Yours,  truly,  John  D.  Dumm  (of  Boumemonth). 


INDURATED  FIBEIl  WAKE, 

(Paragraph  a$3.) 

8PECIFI0  DUTIES  SUGOESTED  FOB  VABIOUS  ABTICLB& 

LoOKPOBT,  N.  Y.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

There  is  a  large  duty  on  most  of  the  materials  (linseed  oil,  wood  pnlp, 
and  brass  trimmings)  used  in  the  manafacture  of  our  goods,  making  the 
cost  of  these  materials  ftiUy  25  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  similar 
materials  abroad.  Thus  in  making  up  the  cost  of  our  goods  the  items 
appear  as  follows:  Materials,  41  per  cent;  labor,  36  per  cent;  inciden- 
tals, 23  per  cent. 

With  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  on  materials  and  of,  at  the  least  calcala- 
tion,  50  per  cent  on  labor  the  foreigner  is  able  to  produce  these  goods 
at  a  cost  of  72  per  cent  of  our  actual  cost  here,  and  in  order  to  protect 
us  against  the  excessive  cost  of  materials  and  our  labor  in  its  present 
compensation  the  duty  on  indurated  fiber  ware  should  be  placed  at  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  ask  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  duty 
imposed  by  the  McKinley  bill  at  35  per  cent  and  which  was  reduced  in 
the  Wilfcjou  bill  to  30  per  cent,  in  order  that  this  protection  may  be  fally 
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secured  to  ns,  we  want  a  specific  duty  placed  on  certain  articles  to  avoid 
i  nvoicing  these  articles  at  a  cost  below  their  actual  cost.  Thus  our 
pails  cost  us  $1.85  per  dozen  at  our  factory  to  produce,  and  the  foreign 
pail  under  the  figures  above  $1.34.  We  ask  that  a  specific  duty  of  50 
eents  per  dozen  be  imposed  on  pails;  on  tubs  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
over,  $2  per  dozen ;  on  tubs  less  than  18  inches  in  diameter,  $1  per  dozen ; 
on  spittoons  or  cuspidores,  60  cents  x>^  dozen;  and  on  wash  basins,  25 
cents  per  dozen. 

Our  ware  has  been  manufactured  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and 
^we  have  reduced  the  selling  price  of  the  same  until  now  we  furnish 
excellent  ware  at  a  price  that  competes  with  wooden  ware  of  good 
quality.  The  ware  that  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany  is 
makde  by  our  processes,  the  secrets  of  which  were  stolen  from  us  by  a 
^woTkman,  and  by  following  the  descriptions  in  the  American  patents, 
copies  of  which  were  secured  by  the  German  manufacturers.  Compe- 
tition from  Japan  is  what  we  fear  most.  Labor  there,  we  are  told,  is 
about  one-tenth  per  day  of  what  we  pay,  and  labor  enters  into  the  cost 
of  our  ware  to  such  an  extent  that  our  case  would  be  hopeless  if  com- 
pelled to  comx>ete  with  Japan.  We  submit  this  to  you,  and  will  furnish 
you  any  further  information  in  our  power. 

United  Indubatbd  Fiber  Company, 
Jesse  Peterson,  President. 

VULCA^OZBD  FIBBB. 

(Paragraph  363.) 
A  BEaTJEST  THAT  IT  BE  SPEOIALLT  ENUMERATES. 

New  York,  Jaaiuary  6j  1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  have  carefully  examined  a  copy  of  the  tariff  bill  and  find  that  "vul- 
canized fiber"  and  similar  products  are  not  specifically  mentioned 
at  all,  and  the  only  place  where  a  possible  duty  could  be  discovered  is 
under  "  miscellaneous  manufactures,"  in  paragraph  353;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  so  vague  that  unless  the  customs  officers  were  thoroughly 
informed  abput  the  article  they  might  not  discover  it.  The  duty  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph  is  "30  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  which  is  not 
sufficient  even  if  the  duty  was  really  collected,  which  it  seldom  is.  As 
it  is  the  experience  of  all  Americans  who  are  familiar  with  Euroi>ean 
methods  that  undervaluation  of  goods  shipped  to  this  country  is  a 
general  rule;  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation  being  only  limited  by 
the  supposed  knowledge  of  the  American  customs  appraisers  of  the  real 
value  of  the  goods.  It  is  my  betief,  and  that  of  others  who  ought 
to  know,  that  in  the  case  of  merchandise  the  value  of  which  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  that  under  the  present  system  of  strictly  ad  valorem  duties 
the  Government  does  not  receive  over  one-third  of  the  duties  intended 
to  be  collected. 

This  is  not  what  was  intended,  and  should  be  changed  not  only  to 
protect  American  manufacturers,  but  also  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
Government. 

Vulcanized  fiber  is  a  strictly  American  product,  and  is  composed  of 
paper  or  paper  pulp  (generally  made  from  old  cotton  rags)  which  is . 
treated  by  a  strong  solution  of  metallic  chlorides  until  it  is  wholly  or 
partially  dissolved,  and  then  compressed  into  sheets,  tubes,  and  other 
forms,  the  chemicals  extracted,  the  material  dried,  pressed,  and  finished. 
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In  this  form  it  enters  into  all  branches  of  mechanical  arts,  very  largetj 
into  electrical  uscb,  as  it  is  an  excellent  insnlator. 

The  writer  founded  this  business  over  twenty-three  years  ago,  sod 
with  much  labor  introduced  it  all  over  the  world,  doing  a  fairly  remu- 
nerative business.  After  the  expiration  of  our  process  patents  in  188$ 
many  other  parties  started  in  to  manufacture  similar  goods  uudflr 
various  names  (to  avoid  our  ^* trade-mark"),  such  as  '^fiberoid/ 
^'lamienar  fiber,"  "kartavert,"  "leatheroid,"  '^American  hard  fib»,^ 
<^  Delaware  hard  fiber,"  etc.,  and  the  competition  among  the  varions 
manufacturers  has  become  so  keen  that  there  is  no  longer  a  fair  profit 
in  the  business,  and  this  company  is  the  only  one  that  is  able  to  pay  anj 
regular  dividends  to  stockholders,  and  those  only  very  moderat^j. 
Recently  some  parties  in  Germany  have  started  to  manufacture  a  simi- 
lar article,  and  are  offering  it  here  and  in  Chicago  at  prices  leas  than 
the  cost  to  American  manufacturers.  This  certainly  is  not  right  and  is 
a  case  of  undervaluation,  or  else  that  they  pay  no  duties  at  all.  1 
would,  therefore,  suggest  the  insertion  in  the  new  tariff  bill  of  a  clause 
specifically  bearing  upon  this  class  of  manufactures  sometliing  like 
the  following,  viz : 

VnloaDlzed  fiber  and  similar  products,  such  as  leatheroid,  fiberoid,  kartavert,  and 
parchmentized  papers,  consisting  of  vegetable  fibers  of  all  sorts  which  haire  been 
ehemically  treated  by  the  various  metallic  chlorides  and  salphates,  or  snlphnrie 
acid,  or  cnpro-ammonia,  a  8i>ecifio  dnty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  and  30  per  oent  ad 
valorem. 

As  the  present  American  manufacturers  have  the  capacity  to  supply 
double  the  existing  demands  for  the  whole  world,  and  are  to-day  not 
making  any  fairly  satisfactory  profits,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected against  fraudulent  competition  in  their  own  country  by  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  German  fiber  is  so  x>oor  in  quality,  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  sell  any  quantity  of  it  here,  but  their  fearfully  low  quo- 
tations are  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  American  manufacturers.  I 
therefore  request  that  you  will  bring  this  matter  before  your  committee. 
I  may  say  here  that  I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  the  Wilson  law,  which 
neither  protects  our  own  manufacturers  nor  provides  sufficient  revenue. 
It  needs  revision,  in  a  wise  and  conservative  spirit,  granting  reason- 
able protection  to  such  manufacturers  as  actually  need  it  (notably  the 
manufacturers  of  silk  and  woolen  textile  goods),  and  yet  so  framed  as 
to  furnish  adequate  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Oovernment,  and 
insure  the  actual  collection  of  the  duties  imposed,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  a  restoration  of  specific  duties  (in  addition  to  ad  valorem) 
wherever  practicable. 

William  CouBTBirAY. 


SADDLERY  A:NT>  HARNESS. 

(Paragraph  353.) 

HEW  TOBK  MAinrPACTUBEBS  ASK  FOB  A  SPECIAL  EHITKEBA. 
TIOH  AHD  A  DUTT  OF  SIXTT  FEB  CENT. 

Kew  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  P,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  on  behalf  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  harness  and  saddle  makers  of 
Kew  York  and  vicinity,  request  that  the  caption  ^'harness  and  saddlery, 
including  harness  either  in  sots  or  in  parts,  finished  or  unfinished,  new 
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or  partly  woto,"  be  inserted  in  Schedule  N  under  the  head  of  "leather 
and  manufactures  of,"  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  thereon  be  fixed  at  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  no  previous  tariff  legislation  has  the  caption  which  we  request  to 
be  inserted  in  Schedule  N  been  used,  nor  has  any  other  wording  been 
used  which  will  enable  us  now  to  tell  the  committee,  basing  our  state- 
ments on  the  information  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Treasury 
Oepartment,  how  great  has  been  the  importation  of  foreign-iiiade  sad- 
dlery and  harness.  All  saddlery  and  harness  that  has  been  imported 
has  been  included  under  the  heading  "all  other  manufactures  of 
leather."  But,  as  practical  business  men  and  importers,  we  know  that 
the  bulk  of  the  goods  brought  in  under  the  heading  "all  other  manu- 
factures of  leather"  was  saddlery  and  harness,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  show  a  steady  increase  of  importations  under  this 
head  for  the  last  twenty  years  firom  about  $10,000  in  1876  to  over 
9500,000  in  1896.  According  to  the  census  of  1800,  there  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  and  harness  in  the  United  States  8,0^ 
establishments,  having  a  capital  of  $38,722,976  invested  in  their  plants 
and  employing  33,505  hands  at  an  annual  compensation  of  $17,578,140. 
These  facts,  we  think,  justify  us  in  our  request  for  a  separate  heading 
in  the  tariff  law  for  the  goods  which  we  manufacture,  and  which  are 
largely  imported  to  compete  with  the  product  of  American  factories. 
The  reason  why  we  ask  that  harness  and  saddlery  "partly  worn"  be 
specifically  described  in  the  tariff  law  is  that  abuses  have  grown  up 
nnder  existing  law  which  allow  an  evasion  of  the  payment  of  all  duty. 
Importers  have  a  set  of  harness  or  a  saddle  placed  on  a  horse  and  used 
once,  leave  the  dust  and  dirt  as  the  result  of  that  using  on  it,  and  under 
existing  regulations  it  is  admitted  free  as  second-hand  harness.  The 
importer  then  cleans  it  up  and  sells  it  for  a  new  harness,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  really  is. 

Ours  is  a  distinct  business,  and  the  number  of  peox)le  who  are  engaged 
in  importing  our  goods  has  increased  very  much  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  agree 
with  us  as  to  its  importance  and  will  insert  the  heading  or  caption 
which  we  request  in  the  revised  tariff.  The  class  of  goods  which  are 
imported  under  the  basket  clause,  which  takes  in  all  other  manufactures 
of  leather,  is  very  high,  and  a  separate  heading  would  be  useful  to  the 
Government  in  the  arrangement  of  tariff'  rates  in  the  division  between 
necessities  and  luxuries.  The  class  of  goods  that  come  in  and  compete 
with  our  product  are  luxuries. 

We  think  that  the  request  that  we  make  for  a  duty  of  60  percent  ad 
valorem  on  saddlery  and  harness  is  not  unreasonable.  The  goods  which 
we  manufacture  and  which  are  imported  from  Europe,  principally  from 
France,  England,  and  Brussels,  and  which  compete  with  our  product, 
are  harnesses  used  for  coaches,  carriages,  victorias,  four-in-hands,  tea 
carts,  tandems,  and  other  vehicles  used  by  the  rich  for  pleasure  riding 
and  amusement.  They  are  all  handmade,  and  in  making  them  in  this 
country  we  are  at  a  much  greater  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  wages 
than  is  covered  in  the  protection  which  we  ask.  The  average  weekly 
wages  of  a  skilled  workman  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  in  Europe  is 
about  $4,  whereas  we  pay  our  workmen,  at  the  lowest  average,  not  less 
than  $12  a  week.  In  this  country  we  employ  men  only,  but  in  Europe 
women  and  children  perform  a  large  part  of  the  labor  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  pay.  These  goods  can  not  be  made  by  machinery,  so  that  the  contest 
of  competitors  is  simply  one  of  wages.  And  in  addition  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  compete  with  foreign  underpaid  labor,  we  are  also 
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made  to  pay  a  duty,  and  in  some  cases  a  high  duty,  on  almost  all  of  the 
inateriaKs  out  of  which  we  must  make  our  goods.  The  following  sum 
mary  will  illustrate  this  point:  * 

Leather,  both  japanned  and  plain,  20  per  cent  ad  valorein. 

Hardware,  sach  aa  is  used  in  trimmings,  inolading  bits,  bncklea,  terreta,  bamei 
chains,  moi.ograms,  and  crests,  cither  in  brass  or  silver,  35  |ier  cent  ad  valorem. 
Collars,  an  especial  kind  known  as  the  Kay  collar,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Saddletrees,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Thread,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Felt,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tiie  effect  of  this  unequal  competition  is  haying  the  effect  of  either 
driviug  American  producers  out  of  the  business  or  of  compelling  them 
to  remove  their  factories  to  England.  And  many  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  this  class  of  goods  have  actually  removed  their  plants  to 
England  within  the  last  four  years  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap 
labor  there.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  ten  large  foreign  importing 
houses  have  opened  stores  in  New  York  City  alone,  and  are  fast  obtaining 
a  monopoly. 

And  our  rate  of  duty,  if  granted^  will  not  adversely  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer,  truckman,  or  oi  any  man  who  uses  a  harness  in  a 
mercantile  or  agricultural  way.  Only  fancy  and  ornamental  harnesses 
are  Imported.  They  are  all  handmade.  The  harness  which  is  used  by 
the  drayman,  truckman,  and  farmer  can  be  made  in  this  country  mach 
cheaper  and  oetter  than  it  can  be  made  in  Europe.  It  is  all  made  by 
machinery  and  with  comparatively  little  or  no  labor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  export  harnesses  of  this  kind.  Many  of  the  people  who 
buy  imported  harnesses  do  so  from  a  desire  to  own  an  English  or  French 
made  harness  rather  than  froin  a  desire  to  obtain  a  superior  article. 
We  can  make  just  as  good  harness  in  this  country  as  can  be  made  any- 
where, but  to  do  so,  and  to  continue  to  pay  our  employees  a  reasonable 
compensation,  we  ought  to  have  a  protection  that  will  approximately 
equalize  wage  conditions. 

And  another  evil  Irom  which  our  industry  is  an  especial  sufferer  is 
the  facility  with  which  undervaluations  can  be  made.  The  industry  is 
comparatively  a  small  one,  and  appraisers  are  not  apt  to  be  well  enough 
informed  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  of  this  kind.  And  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  duty  should  be  placed  on  harness,  in  sets  or  parts, 
finished  or  unfinished.  Only  a  practical  harness  maker  can  tell  just 
what  comprises  a  set  of  harness,  and  we  hope  that  such  a  man  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  appraisement  of  these  goods.  But,  of  course, 
we  understand  that  this  is  a  matter  of  regulation  and  mention  it  here 
only  to  show  that  our  troubles  are  many. 

The  importation  of  foreign-made  harness  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  industry  in  this  country.  Many  establishments  have  been 
compelled  to  go  out  of  business,  and  all  of  them  have  had  to  reduce 
tlieir  force  of  employees  and  to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  And  in  con- 
clusion we  say,  that  we  represent  a  home  industry;  we  have  to  compete 
in  our  markets  with  the  product  of  foreign  cheap  labor,  cheaper  by  30U 
per  cent;  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  almost  all  of  the  materials  which 
enter  our  product,  and  a  higher  duty  in  many  cases  than  is  paid  by  our 
competitors  who  import  the  same  articles  in  the  finished  harness;  we 
are  slowly  but  surely  being  driven  out  of  the  business  by  this  unfair 
competition;  our  product  is  used  exclusively  by  the  well  to  do,  and,  as 
the  Government  needs  more  revenue,  we  think  that  in  the  interest  of 
an  American  industry  and  American  labor  the  best  ends  of  all  will 
be  served  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  not  less  than  60  oer  cent  ad 
valorem  on  all  harness  and  saddlery. 
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This  rate  of  duty  will  bring  to  the  Government^  on  a  conservative 
estimate,  not  less  than  $50,000  additional  revenue. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  oomxnittee  of  the  manafaoturera  of  fine  harneas  and 
HadcUery  iu  the  city  of  New  York  and  yioinity  held  at  the  CoBmopolitan  Hotel 
January  9,  1897,  the  foregoing  statement  was  nnanimoasly  indorsed  and  approved 
by  them  and  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  proceed  to  Washington  ana  to  lay 
our  grievances  before  the  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee. 

Faank  T.  BuRKBy  Chairman, 
C.  M.  MoSRMAN;  Treasurer, 
Edward  Bach,  Secretary. 

The  above  memorial  is  signed  by  the  following:  1. 1.  Stillings,  1560  Broadway; 
Tompkins  A  Mandeville,  Newark,  N.  J.;  C.  M.  Moseman  &,  Bro.,  128  Chambers 
street,  New  York;  Jordan  Bros.,  652  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  John  Moore  ^ 
Co.,  57  and  59  Warren  street,  Now  York ;  James  Calhoun,  628  Park  avenue,  New  York ; 
"W.  T.  Fitzsimmons,  921  Sixth  avenue,  New  York  City;  H.  Aschenbach,  71  Warren 
Btreet,  New  York  City;  Wm.  H.  Balkwill,  312  Lenox  avenue,  New  York;  Edward 
Bach,  1667  Broadway,  New  York;  Robert  Cnrrie,  683  Sixth  avenue,  New  York; 
William  Fawcett,  97  Clifi;  street.  New  York;  Thos.  Fawcett,  125  West  32d  street. 
New  York;  Jacob  Muller,  830  >ulton  street,  Brooklyn;  Wood  Gibson,  222  Fifth 
avenue;  Benjamin  Kerr,  13  East  27th  street,  New  York :  Samuel  Moore,  1616  Broad- 
way ;  W.  E.  Redding,  35  Warren  street,  New  York;  R.  A.  Randall,  964  Sixth  avenue, 
New  York;  Frank  T.  Burke,  1664  Broadway;  Peter  White,  109  West  89th  street, 
New  York ;  James  F.  McDermott,  1664  Broadway,  membeis  of  the  executive  oom- 
niittee,  manufacturers  of  fine  harness  and  saddlery. 

AMEEICAH   HABVESS   AHB   SASDLEBT   IHDnSTBT   KULES    BT 
FOBEIOir  IHFOBTATIOirS. 

Brooklyn,  K  T.,  January  llj  1897. 

OOMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  mannfacture  of  carriage  harness  and  saddlery  has  heretofore 
been  successfully  carried  on  in  this  country  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  styles  peculiarly  our  own  and  suited  only  to  American  tastes, 
which  acted  as  a  protection  to  our  manufactures  irrespective  of  tariff 
duties. 

This,  however,  no  longer  exists,  as  within  the  last  few  years  foreign 
agencies  have  been  established  here  and  now  imported  harness  are 
duplicates  of  American  styles  and  manufactured  expressly  for  the 
American  market.  There  are  now  in  New  York  five  agencies  for  the 
sale  of  English  harness  and  saddlery,  with  branches  in  the  other  large 
cities,  and  stocked  with  immense  quantities  of  this  ibreign-made  work. 
Our  domestic  manufacturers,  those  who  still  exist,  have  only  left  to  them 
the  alternative  of  giving  up  the  manufacture  and  going  into  the  import- 
ing of  this  work. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  in  regard  to  the  wages  in  this  line 
between  the  workmen  of  this  country  and  those  of  England.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  no  branch  of  skilled  labor  so  poorly  paid,  as  the  different 
parts  of  harness  can  be  and  is  made  iu  their  homes,  where  the  women 
and  children  help  and  where  necessity  compels  the  workman  to  take  in 
X)ay  whatever  the  storekeeper  sees  fit  to  give.  For  skilled  workmen 
when  working  in  shops  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  England  is  $7.50 
per  week,  while  in  this  country  the  workman  receives  from  $14  to  $18 
per  week. 

The  present  tariff  is  30  per  cent,  so  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  those  in  the  manufacture  here  to  compete  with  their  Eng- 
lish competitors.  There  is  nothing  manufactured  that  is  so  exclusively 
a  luxury  and  product  for  the  wealthy  classes  as  fine  carriage  harness 
and  saddlery,  and  it  can  and  should  pay  double  the  present  duty;  and 
even  then  the  foreign  coDix)etitor  would  still  have  a  slight  advantage. 
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It  shonld  also  be  classed  under  a  special  head  in  the  t&riffscfaediik. 
and  not  be  classed  as  it  now  is  under  the  ^'Mannfactores  of  lealiie.** 
as  the  leather  work  in  a  harness  is  not  one-third  of  the  cost^  being  dte 
smallest  item  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  its  constroction,  the 
metal  work  constituting  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

In  asking  lor  increase  of  duty  notice  is  called  to  the  fiict  tliat  it  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  industry,  but  to  save  frcn 
destruction  an  old-established  trade  that  is  being  rapidly  destroyed 
and  one  in  which  there  is  employed  only  skilled  labor. 

The  writer  has  been  in  the  saddlery  branch  of  this  basiness  for  the 
last  forty  years,  employing  formerly  fh)m  fifteen  to  twenty  hands.  He 
DOW  finds  himself  reduced  to  two  only,  with  prospects  ahead  of  sooq 
being  forced  out,  his  business  at  present  amounting  to  the  repair  d 
English-made  work. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  Government  welfare  to  prevent  the  destroc- 
tion  of  this  trade,  as  workers  in  it  are  required  in  time  of  war  for  the  cav- 
alry and  artillery  service.  No  trade  responded  more  faithfully  to  thi* 
Government  call  for  men  during  the  civil  war  than  this,  many  of  it» 
members  being  veterans  and  now  advanced  in  years  and  can  not  nov 
take  up  the  study  of  other  trades. 

The  writer  is  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  the  war,  a  member 
of  U.  8.  Grant  Post,  G.  A.  B.,  No.  327,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WlULIAM  Fawobtt, 
:^9  Van  Buren  streetj  Brooklyn. 


STATEMEHT  SUBHITTED  BY  THE  RETAIL  KAmTFACTUBEBS  OF 
HABHESS  Ain)  SADDLEBT  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITT  AHD  VXCIBITT. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  11^  18S7. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Owing  to  the  complicated  way  in  which  Importations  of  harness  and 
saddlery  enter  into  ports  of  the  United  States,  undw  the  heading 
<^  Leather  manufactures,"  we  find  it  impossible  in  the  short  time  alloted 
to  coUect  with  accuracy  any  information  which  would  enable  ns  to 
furnish  statistics  regarding  such  imports  which  would  be  a  help  to  your 
committee  in  considering  our  request  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff. 

We  trust,  however,  that  in  furnishing  you  with  a  concise  and  truth- 
ful a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  our  industry,  we  will  be 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  the  committee.  We  therefore  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  recognition  in  the  proposed  tariff  measure 
and  suggest  the  caption  of  <' Harness  and  saddlery,"  which  will  include: 

HamoBB,  either  in  sets  or  in  parts,  finished  or  unfinished,  whioh  oonsists  of  sewed 
leather,  with  buckle  or  metal  attachments,  or  any  gold,  silver,  brass,  either  solid  or 
plated,  or  any  other  metals  which  constitute  a  part  or  whole  of  harness,  and  the  rsU' 
of  duty  to  be  fixed  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  kinds  of  riding  saddles  and  bridles,  inclading  those  for  use  by  ladies,  gentlemeo. 
and  chUdren,  with  the  accompanying  attachments,  snch  as  girths,  stirmps,  and 
leathers,  or  without  those  attacnments. 

All  riding  bridles,  complete  or  in  parts,  riding  martingales  or  breast  plates,  and  the 
rate  of  dntv  to  be  fixed  same  as  in  the  narness  schedule,  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  shall  include  all  the  above-mentioned,  whether  new,  or  ever  having  been  used 
previous  to  importation,  and  on  a  proper  valuation. 

We  desire  to  say  that  we  are  not  seeking  a  prohibitive  measure  in 
asking  that  the  present  tariff  rate  be  doubled,  as  we  hope  to  convince  yon 
that  at  that  rate  of  duty  we  are  afforded  a  chance  of  honest  competition 
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-with  the  foreign  mannfactarer.  We  have  among  us  mannfactarers  and 
employees  who  served  their  apprenticeship  abroad  and  can  testify  to 
the  fa«t  of  the  fearfnl  competition  we  must  face  from  that  source. 

If  our  complaint  was  of  such  a  nature  as  competition  between  the 
mechanics  of  this  coantry  and  those  of  other  countries,  viz,  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  its  provinces,  we  would  have  but  little  hope  of 
any  relief  from  the  present  rate.  But,  gentlemen,  when  we  are  forced 
to  compete  with  child  labor  in  the  manufactories  of  Walsall  and  Birm- 
in^rbam,  England,  from  whence  the  greater  part  of  imported  harness 
and  saddlery  comes,  it  behooves  you  to  consider  the  matter  thoroughly. 
In  the  manufacture  of  fine  harness  and  riding  saddles  we  do  not  use 
machinery  of  any  kind,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  imported  arti- 
cle. Each  and  every  part  is  fitted  and  sewn  and  finished  by  hand,  and 
i^hen  we  show  by  observation  obtained  in  working  in  those  factories 
abroad  that  little  children,  boys  and  girls,  are  engaged  at  what  we  term 
stitching  all  the  straps  and  parts  of  harness  and  saddles,  and  for  which 
-we  employ  men  to  perform  the  same  work  at  a  wage  four  or  nearly  five 
times  greater  than  that  paid  those  children  on  the  other  side  for  the 
same  quality  and  quantity  of  work,  you  can  see  the  lustice  of  our 
demand. 

In  justification  of  this  comparison  and  to  further  verify  our  state- 
ments, we  refer  the  committee  to  a  matter  which  occurred  in  the  past 
two  years.  A  manufacturing  firm  in  the  city  of  Boston,  which  employed 
a  vast  number  of  men  and  made  all  its  own  work,  discharged  all  the 
mechanics  in  its  employ,  finding  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  was  inad- 
equate and  afforded  no  opportunity  of  fair  competition,  and  opened  a 
factory  in  Walsall,  England,  where  it  manufactures  and  sends  all  its 
manufactures  to  the  Boston  salesroom.  This  firm  was  so  successful 
with  its  enterprise  that  it  opened  a  large  salesroom  in  !New  If  ork  City, 
for  which  it  pays  an  enormous  yearly  rental,  on  the  greatest  thorough- 
fare in  our  city,  and  it  is  quoted,  and  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the 
venture  Is  very  successfal.  We  positively  assert  that  if  all  the  harness 
manu&cturers  of  fine  work  in  this  city  were  to  combine  and  open  such 
a  place  with  our  work  on  sale  it  would  be  an  utter  failure. 

Some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  the  writer  began  his  apprentice- 
ship in  this  city,  an  English  harness  was  a  novelty,  there  being  then 
but  one  importer  who  commenced  to  take  orders  for  the  best  London- 
made  work.  We  might  state  here  that  our  trade  is  the  most  exclusive 
trade  in  the  world,  as  the  work  we  produce  is  used  only  by  that  class 
of  people  who  can  afford  to  keep  carriages  and  horses  for  their  pleas- 
ure and,  as  you  imderstand,  it  is  a  luxury,  so,  therefore,  the  increase  of 
tariff  rate  on  our  goods  will  not  affect  the  people  using  harness  for  busi- 
ness purposes  such  as  public  conveyances,  business  houses  using  trucks, 
wagons,  or  carts  of  every  description. 

And  since  then  another  firm  of  importers  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  large  business  here,  and  has  farther  enlarged  the  same  by  opening 
sales  rooms  in  Newport,  Providence,  and  Washington.  Another  firm 
has  a  branch  here  and  in  Newport;  another  firm  has  a  branch  here, 
also  one  in  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  the  New  York  and  Boston  firm 
mentioned  before.  Other  manufacturers  in  this  city  have  been  forced 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  more  than  half  the  number  of  their 
journeymen,  either  to  import  English  manufacture  or  else  impose  addi- 
tional burdens  on  themselves  by  longer  hours  of  toil  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

The  writer,  who  has  been  nearly  six  years  engaged  as  a  manufacturer, 
assures  you  that  if  it  were  summed  up,  his  hours  of  labor  in  those  six 
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years  would  equal  more  than  eight  years  when  employed  as  a  jonr 
neyman. 

In  past  years  when  Ways  and  Means  Committees  met  to  revise  and 
make  changes  in  the  tariff^  we  thought  there  was  no  danger  to  ns  wiUi 
foreign  competition,  and  relied  greatly  upon  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  to  favor  the  home  market,  as  w«  then  looked  upon 
the  use  of  English  harness  as  a  fad  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
which  we  thought  in  time  would  wear  away.  But  alas,  it  was  not  until 
we  were  confronted  with  the  tAct  that  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  num- 
ber of  fine  classes  of  carnage  and  pleasure  harness  and  ladies-  and 
gentlemen's  riding  saddles  now  in  use  in  this  country  were  made  in 
Europe  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  ask  the  Government,  in  seeking 
to  devise  a  tariff  which  would  be  fruitful  in  revenue,  to  consider  our 
interests. 

As  we  stated  before,  fine  harness  and  saddlery  are  a  luxury  which 
only  x)eople  with  abundant  means  can  afford  to  indulge  in,  and  the  tax  in 
that  case  would  not  fall  so  heavily  as  if  it  were  a  burden  on  all  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  We  positively  declare,  in  concluding  oar  state- 
ment, that  manufacturers  and  journeymen  have  great  cause  for  fear  of 
the  entire  decadence  of  one  of  the  best  industries  in  this  country  if  your 
honorable  body  will  not  help  us.  We  assure  you  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  duty  things  will  come  to  such  a  pass  that  instead  of  manufac- 
turing fine  harness  and  saddlery  we  will  become  repairers  of  the  foragn- 
made  work,  and  judging  from  the  past,  as  comi>etition  increases  among 
the  importers,  the  prices  obtained  will  be  so  low  for  new  harness  and 
saddles  that  those  using  such  manufacture  wDl  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  discard  the  old  harness  rather  than  repair  and  purchase  a  new 
one  in  its  stead,  thereby  depriving  us  of  even  an  oppnortunity  to  repair. 

We  can  verify  the  foregoing  statements  by  reciting  the  gradual 
decadence  of  the  ridings^dle  industry  in  this  country.  In  former 
years  every  harness  store,  big  and  little,  was  known  throughout  this 
broad  land  as  the  <*  saddlers/'  Why  t  From  the  fact  that  each  store 
employed  one  or  more  men  on  such  work,  according  to  the  trade's 
demand,  but  the  fad  for  English  saddles  became  so  great  while  the 
tariff  was  so  low  it  was  found  cheaper  to  import  the  saddle,  as  the  cost 
for  making  it  here  exceeded  in  labor  alone  the  cost  of  the  saddle  com- 
plete from  abroad,  so  that  now  in  this  great  city  of  2,000,000  inhabitants 
there  is  but  one  manufacturer  who  makes  riding  saddles  to  order,  and 
he  is  forced  to  keep  the  imported  article  as  well.  This,  gentlemen,  we 
hold  up  to  your  conmiittee  as  an  object  lesson  and  why  we  entertain 
such  fear  for  the  harness  industry. 

We  do  not  seek  protection  to  force  up  prices,  on  the  contrary  we  assure 
you  that  with  our  factories  in  their  machine-made  work,  and  the  won- 
derful development  of  means  they  employ  by  the  use  of  machinery^ 
affects  the  manufacturer  of  hand-made  work,  that  between  the  latter 
the  competition  is  so  keen  that  our  prices  will  suit  the  most  exacting 
purchaser. 

To  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  disadvantages  we  labor  under,  we 
.enumerate  the  details  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  harness 
or  saddle: 

(1)  Leather,  both  japanned  and  plain,  is  protected. 

(2)  Hardware,  such  as  trimmings,  either  brass,  silver,  or  other  metal 
is  protected. 

(3)  Oollars.  Special  kind  named  Kay,  and  only  made  in  this  country, 
are  protected. 

(4)  Saddle  housings,  ornamental  chains  in  divers  metals,  crests,  mon- 
ograms, thread,  felt,  buckles,  bits,  and  all  that  goes  to  manufacture 
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liamess  or  saddles,  and  some  of  them  protected  by  the  tariff  far  greater 
than  we. 

If  the  foregoing  is  not  sufficiently  explicit,  we  will  add  that  labor  is 
the  most  expensive  commodity  in  the  completion  of  a  harness  and  sad- 
dle, it  being  nearly  three-fooi'ths  of  the  cost  of  prodnction.  That  in 
itself  should  appeal  to  you  without  any  further  statement  as  to  the 
reasons  we  want  protection. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  abuses  existing  and  will  exist  even  under 
an  increased  tariff.  We  refer  to  the  appraisment  of  imports,  and  to  that 
end  we  suggest  that  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  importations  of 
harness  and  saddlery  it  requires  the  services  of  a  practical  mechanic  to 
inspect  and  appraise  such  goods,  and  one  should  be  placed  at  each  port 
of  entry,  viz,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  whose 
duty  would  be  to  properly  examine  each  case  and  see  that  the  same  is 
accompanied  by  an  invoice  which  corresponds  with  the  goods  exam- 
ined. In  explanation,  an  invoice  might  call  for  one  case  of  harness, 
which  would  naturally  imply  one  or  more  sets,  but  which  no  one  but  a 
practical  man  could  determine,  as  parts  of  harness  placed  in  cases  pro- 
miscuously could  be  irregularly  invoiced  and  frauds  perpetrated  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Government  and  those  relying  on  the  Government  for 
protection.  Such  a  man  could  correct  the  abuses  of  falsified  invoices 
by  undervaluations  or  by  tourists  who  have  an  object  while  spending 
T^acation  abroad  to  purchase  harness  and  saddles  and  make  it  appear 
that  the  same  has  been  used  by  them,  thus  evading  a  just  duty. 

Gentlemen,  we  only  ask  justice,  and  as  it  is  in  your  province  to  afford 
us  relief  we  rely  upon  your  honest  consideration  of  our  statement,  and 
pray  our  endeavor  to  explain  will  be  rewarded  in  your  minority  report 
to  our  Eepresentatives  in  Congress. 

Frank  T.  Burke, 
Of  Burke  &  MoDermott, 

1664  Broadway^  New  Yorkj 
And  representing  the  retail  manufacturers  of  flue  harness  and  saddlery 

of  the  city  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  MAKDTO  HASHES8  AHD  SADDLES  IH 
EirOLAVD  AHD  AMERICA. 

l^BW  York,  January  lly  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  Ain>  Means: 

Appended  to  this  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  comparative  cost 
for  the  manufacturing  of  harness  and  saddles  in  England  and  America. 

0.  M.  MosEMAN  &  Bro. 

HARNESS. 
Comparative  coat  of  making  a  set  of  beat  carriage  harness  in  America  and  England. 


InAmerfca. 


In  England, 


United  States 
equivalent. 


Ooet  of  leather,  inolnding  patent  leather  and  every  kind  need 
except  in  the  collars 

Cost  of  moantings,  inolnding  hamee,  terrots,  hooks,  pad  ends, 
I>ad  sorews,  trace  squares,  Loasings,  chains,  ftonts,  bits,  and 
allbackies 

l^abor,  as  shown  below 

Shop  room,  gas,  thread,  catting  oat,  and  other  small  items  in 
manufacturing  the  above 

Total 


$28.00 


86.00 
92.50 


23.00 


227.50 


£    t.    d, 
4    10    0 


6    18    0 
6    18    0 


1    10    0 


19      8    0 


$21.00 


83.90 
81.25 


7.80 


94.85 
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Wapes  paid  far  wuJdng  a  9ei  of  h€9i  carriage  kam€$a  in  Ameriea  and  England, 


In  A».ric;inK»gl«d.  '':^^^ 


Bridtos 

Rsiiia 

HartiiigalM 

HAme  tage  and  beUyVandft 

TnoM ■ 

Cnippert  and  hip  ttrapa 

Coftcfi  pads  and  girtlu 

Total 

^nt-o!iM  hamaaa  maker 

FintHslaaa  stitolier 

Flnt-daaa  riding-aaddle  maker. 


$is.ooi 

5.00 
4.50 
17.00 
ia.00 
19.00 

ia.00 


91.50 

16.00 
ia.00 
17.00 


6    6 


1      5    t 

16    0 

1    15    0 


7.© 

5.03 
7.38 


K.75 
Clfi 
iLSi 


SADDLES. 
CamparoHve  cost  of  making  a  ha$t  genUf  riding  •addle  in  England  and  A\ 


Tree 

PlgekiB 

Serge  for  panel  and  eeat 

Sheepakln 

Cowhide  for  understock,  strapa,  ete 

Flocks  for  padding,  nails,  and  other  inoidentala 

Making  saddle 

Stirrnp  leathers 

Stirrup  irons 

Girths 

Ineidontal  expenses,  shoproom,  gas,  ete 

Total 


Ciymparaiiw  wi  qf  making  a  hut  ladie$*  riding  9addle  in  England  and  Ameriea, 


In  England. 


Tmo 

Cowhide  for  understock,  all  straps,  etc 

Pigskin 

Buckskin 

Sheepakin 

Serge  for  panel  and  seat 

Flocks  for  padding,  nails,  and  other  incidentals. 

Making  saddle 

Stirrup  leather 

Patent  stirrup 

Girths 

Incidental  expenses,  shoproom,  gas,  etc 

Total 


8.  d. 

10  0 

14  6 

12  6 

3  6 

S  6 

8  0 

S  6 

18  6 

1  8 

7  6 
5  0 

8  6 


914.C0 

&« 

4.5@ 
2.  SO 

LOO 
2.09 

xoo 

94.00 

50 

aiso 

a.  75 


•     7    8 


M.TS 


THE  LAW  EVADED. 


Ghioagk),  111.,  January  llj  1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  axo)  Means: 

There  lias  been  a  matter  regardiDg  the  importation  of  saddlery  goods 
called  to  oar  attention  which  we  respectfally  report  to  yoa  for  correc- 
tion, if  the  same  be  possible. 

We  understand  that  harness  parts  are  imported  as  leather  at  a 
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reduced  tariff  rate  and  afterward  buckled  together  in  this  country. 
This  reduces  the  import  duly  on  foreign  harness.  It  seems  to  us  any 
bamess  parts  imported  should  be  classed  as  harness,  and  the  tariff 
should  be  the  same  on  the  parts  as  on  the  harness,  or  an  injastice  will 
be  done  in  the  matter.  Feeling  it  is  your  intention  to  have  matters  in 
this  regard  correct  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  so  that  you 
may  correct  the  same. 

L.  KiPES  &  Sons. 


A  CASE  OF  DISCBIUVATIOir. 

OiNOiNNATi,  Ohio,  January  11^  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  president  for  two  years  of  the  Saddlery  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  during  that  time  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  schedule  on  harness  and  saddlery  in  what  is  known  as  the  McEin- 
ley  bilL  The  act  of  1890  called  for  a  dnty  of  35  per  cent  on  all  finished 
harness  and  saddlery  work,  and  the  same  bill  called  ibr  15  per  cent  ou 
anfiuished  harness  work,  such  as  straps,  etc.,  and  this  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  manufacturers  or  imx>orters.  Traces  stitched  and  ready  for 
use,  except  punching,  a  harness  or  saddle  with  the  bearing,  etc.,  left  off, 
and  all  parts  of  harness  that  required  scarcely  any  labor  to  complete 
came  in  under  the  15  per  cent  duty  and  competed  unfairly  with  the 
manufeu^turers  of  harness  and  saddlery. 

Dealers,  such  as  carriage  repositories,  are  known  to  import  parts  of 
bamess  in  two  different  ships,  in  two  different  invoices,  and  when  the 
two  shipments  were  received  it  only  required  a  boy  to  buckle  the  same 
together  to  make  a  complete  harness.  This  was  not  only  a  saving  in 
duty,  but  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  in  estimated  value,  so  thnt  on  a  harness 
cjoniplete,  valued  at  $100,  the  cost  under  the  "parts  system'^  would  be 
about  $60,  or  a  saving  of  $40. 

Now,  you  ask  why  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  also.  In  answer 
I  will  say  we  are  not  all  so  situated  as  to  purchase  abroad.  What  the 
trade  wants  is  fair  competition,  and  no  discrimination  between  finished 
and  unfinished  work  in  the  saddle  and  harness  importations.  We  are 
assured  if  you  will  have  this  matter  looked  into  by  practical  harness 
men  the  complaint  herein  stated  will  be  plain. 

We  could  give  you  many  examples  wherein  the  foreign  saddlery  has 
displaced  the  home  production  by  illegitimate  dealers,  with  the  aid  of 
unskilled  labor,  the  skilled  portion  having  been  done  before  leaving  the 
foreign  workshop. 

We  assert  that  the  increase  in  importation  of  saddlery,  harness,  etc., 
has  been  very  great,  owing  to  the  unfair  discrimination  as  before  stated. 
YburSy 

D.  S.  Oarrioe  Saddlery  Company. 


lABOBS  APPEAL. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  December  26j  1896. 

GOHMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I,  although  an  employee,  take  the  liberty  to  most  respectfully  address 
you  in  regard  to  my  trade,  the  manufacture  of  riding  saddles.  I  beg 
to  state  that  since  May,  1893,  the  making  of  riding  saddles  in  New 
York,  where  I  have  been  employed  the  past  ten  years  with  one  man, 
has  almost  stopped,  owing  to  the  importations  by  English  concerns. 
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Tbeybave  swamped  this  city  with  their  manafHctares  id  this  partiealar 
liue  to  sach  an  extent  and  at  such  low  prices  that  onr  employers  are 
unable  to  compete,  thus  depriving  other  employees  and  myself  of  our 
daily  bread.  Cheap  labor  and  material  enables  these  English  firms  to 
manufacture  saddles  in  England  at  a  surprisingly  low  figure,  and  under 
the  present  low  tariff  which  they  have  various  means  of  partly  evading. 
they  have  all  the  advantages  on  their  side,  and  can  afford  to  give  20  or 
even  25  per  cent  of  their  profits  to  persons  who  send  customers  to  their 
places  of  business,  thus  drawing  the  trade.  Our  employers  have  to 
import  high-priced  material  from  England  for  the  manufacture  of  first- 
class  saddles.  Besides  paying  duty  on  these  goods^  they  have  to  paj 
at  least  three  times  as  much  for  labor  as  the  Enghsh  manufacturers, 
and  therefore  are  forced  by  the  keen  and  unequal  competitioii  to  reduce 
prices  on  articles  used  by  the  wealthy  only. 

I  beg  you  to  kindly  consider  these  few  plain  and  true  ^yats  in  revising 
the  tsTiffj  and  raise  it,  so  as  to  enable  our  employers  to  give  us  more  worL 

It  is  really  very  discouraging  to  me  to  think,  if  the  importations  of 
saddles  continues  at  the  present  rate,  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  support 
my  family  in  the  future  by  working  at  my  trade  after  si>ending  eighteen 
years  of  hard  study  at  it,  not  only  in  this  my  adopted  countiy,  but  in 
seven  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Europe. 

Ghas.  Blieffebt, 
105  Bast  Fourth  Street,  Brooldfn,  N.  T. 

AIOTHEB  APPEAL  FBOH  THE  AMESICAH  WORKIEOIISV. 

West  Sombbvillb,  Mass.,  January  li,  18^. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  harness  makers  of  Boston,  desire  to  lay  before  you  a  fiiir 
statement  of  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  harness  trade.  We 
claim  that  on  harness  and  all  manufiBkCtured  leather  goods  there  shonld 
be  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  here  and  in 
the  countries  with  which  we  are  competing.  England  is  our  principal 
competitor  in  the  harness  line,  and  that  country  pays  as  high  if  not  the 
highest  wages  paid  in  any  European  country.  Now,  we  can  prove 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  our  country  is  100  per  cent 
higher  than  in  England.  In  other  words,  the  best  men  in  Boston  get 
$18  per  week,  while  the  same  class  of  men  in  London  receive  99.  And 
this  is  true  with  regard  to  piecework  as  well  as  week  work. 

We  can  prove  this  by  a  comparison  of  a  schedule  of  prices  printed  by 
the  London  journeymen  harness  makers  in  1875  and  by  one  printed  bv 
the  Boston  harness  makers  in  1872.  It  is  claimed  by  free  traders 
that  Englishmen  can  live  cheaper;  that  a  given  amount  of  money  will 
buy  more  there  than  here.  We  grant  that.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  Englishman  can  and  does  live  cheaper  in  more  than  one  sense 
of  the  word  than  we  do.  But  we,  as  American  citizens,  feel  that  we 
live  cheap  enongh  now.  We  have  no  desire  to  live  any  cheaper.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  the  need  of  higher  duties 
has  been  made  plain  to  every  harness  maker  in  Boston.  It  was  done  by 
a  sort  of  an  object  lesson,  which  was  so  clear  and  convincing  that  eveiy 
man  trying  to  make  a  living  at  the  harness  trade  saw  the  force  of 
it.  The  object  lesson  was  as  follows:  Late  in  the  summer  of  1894  tbe 
largest  manufacturing  harness  firm  in  Boston  saw  fit  to  discharge  nearly 
all  its  men.  The  firm  employed  about  76  hands  altogether.  The  men 
wondered  what  was  going  to  happen.    They  were  not  kept  very  long  in 
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suspense.    In  a  short  time  one  of  the  men  received  an  English  paper, 
and  in  it  was  an  item  which  read  something  like  this: 

A  large  harness  concern  of  Boston  is  preparing  to  open  a  factory  in  onr  city  for 
the  mannfactnre  of  harness  and  leather  goods,  which  it  is  to  sell  in  Boston  and  other 
American  cities,  and  which  have  heretofore  been  made  in  Boston.  We  are  very 
prond  of  this;  it  is  not  only  a  compliment  to  onr  mannfacturing  ability,  bnt  it  will 
be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  a  namber  of  onr  people. 

These  are  not  the  exact  words,  but  they  give  the  exact  idea  contained 
in  the  English  newspaper. 

It  was  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter  that  the  difiference  in  wages 
paid  in  this  conntry.  and  in  England  is  100  per  cent  in  the  harness 
trade,  but  we  work  faster  here,  we  do  a  great  deal  more  work  in  a  day 
(that  is  when  we  get  it),  than  they  do  in  England.  We  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  two  men  here  will  do  as  mach  work  in  a  day  as  three  men  in 
England.  Were  it  not  for  that,  we  never  would  have  any  chance  with 
them  at  our  present  rate  of  wages. 

And  so  we  think  that  75  per  cent  duty  would  enable  us  to  get  this 
work  which  has  gone  away  from  us  back  again. 

What  we  mean  when  we  say  ^<  harness  and  all  manufactured  leather 
goods"  is  harness  of  all  kinds,  halters,  surcingles,  horse  boots,  and 
everything  in  connection  with  horses,  which  is  composed  principally  of 
leather.    We  also  include  all  bags  and  boxes  made  of  leather. 

We  do  not  know  about  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  for  all  we  know 
that  industry  may  have  protection  enough;  at  any  rate  the  men  in  it 
are  able  to  speak  for  themselves. 

We  notice  in  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  among 
other  things,  the  following: 

The  number  of  those  who  can  be  adversely  affectod  by  the  importation  of  prodncts 
from  abroad  is  so  smaU  in  comparison  with  onr  total  population  that  it  would  be 
both  impolitic  and  nnjnst  to  persist  in  a  system  of  taxation  designed  for  the  special 
protection  of  their  interests,  at  the  expense  of  all  others. 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  that  statement,  so  far  as  our  industry 
is  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  the  consumers  of  imported  harness  pay 
more  for  inferior  goods,  because  they  think  the  imported  article  must 
be  better  than  the  homemade.  If  the  consumer  only  knew  it,  he  would 
fare  much  better  by  buying  homemade  goods.  Unfortunately  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  people  in  our  country  who  think  that  everything 
made  abroad  must  of  necessity  be  better  than  that  which  is  made  at 
home.  The  importer  is  well  aware  of  this  prejudice  on  the  part  of  his 
customers,  and  he  gulls  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

We  have  all  the  materials,  all  the  facilities,  and  all  the  skilled  labor 
required  to  make  all  the  harness  used  in  this  country,  and  more,  too, 
if  we  only  could  get  a  chance  to  make  it.  At  the  present  time,  and  for 
several  months  past,  there  are  thousands  of  harness  makers  in  all  our 
great  Eastern  cities  idle,  looking  in  vain  for  something  to  do.  In  the 
meantime  this  foreign  work  is  being  imported  and  sold  under  their  very 
noses  to  American  consumers. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  send  a  harness  maker  to  represent  us  at 
your  hearings  in  Washington,  but  a  number  of  us  have  not  earned  a 
dollar  for  months,  and  those  of  us  who  are  working  are  on  short  time, 
so  we  can  not  very  well  afford  the  expense.  But  we  feel  sure  that  you 
will  give  this  letter  due  consideration,  and  that  you  will  give  us  the 
amount  of  protection  which  will  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with 
all  foreign-made  work.  We  suggeitt  that,  if  x)ossible,  you  substitute 
specific  for  ad  valorem  duties,  as  we  think  it  would  oe  the  means  of 
preventing  undervaluation  at  the  custom-houses. 
T  H ^125 
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We  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  views  herein  contained  express  not 
only  the  views  of  the  Boston  joumeymen  saddle  and  harness  makers, 
bnt  also  that  of  the  harness  makers  and  leather  workers  throughout 
the  country ;  and  also  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
manufacturers  of  harness. 

Geo.  Joscelyn, 
No.  1  Mead  streety  West  Somervillej  Mosm. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIB8  WAHTBD. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  January  2^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  write  you  respectftilly  protesting  against  the  present  importation 
of  harness,  both  made  up  or  parts  of  harness,  the  latter  being  simply 
the  means  of  importing  the  complete  harness  under  another  name,  and 
possibly  less  duty.  By  reommending  sufficiently  high  tariff  on  the 
same,  we  manufacturers,  our  mechanics,  and  their  families  can  obtain 
a  fair  profit  price  for  our  manufacture,  and  not  have  a  standard  harness 
undersold  and  replaced  with  cheap  imported  work,  simply  because  it  is 
imported. 

1  also  suggest  you  to  recommend  a  change  in  the  matter  of  imposing 
the  duty  from  ad  valorem  to  specific 

Jos.  W.  Wanty. 


MAIOTFACTUBES  OP  PEARL. 

(Paragraph  354.) 

THE  UHIOH  PEARL  WOBKS,  OF  BBOOKLTV,  V.  T.,  SITGOESTS  EATSa 

Bbooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

As  one  of  the  leading  mannfactarers  of  pearl  goods,  we  humbly  ask 
you  to  consider  the  makers  of  the  same  in  America.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  failures  in  this  industry  during  the  past  fonr  years,  owing 
somewhat  to  the  bard  times,  which  everyone  has  felt,  and  also  to  the 
lack  of  protection  or  duties  on  foreign -made  goods.  There  is  now  a  duty 
of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured  pearl,  but  when  you  con- 
sider the  great  difiference  in  the  cost  of  producing  these  goods  &om  the 
rough  shell  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  what  we  have  to  compete 
against  in  the  way  of  undervaluing,  which  we  think  is  being  done,  we 
beg  of  you  to  give  us  a  further  increase  of  15  per  cent,  making  it  50  per 
cent,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  compete  more  successfully  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  make  it  a  specific  duty,  thereby  making  it  impossible  to  under- 
value, and  simplifying  the  collecting  of  all  duties  there  by  making  it 
easier  for  the  customs  to  see  what  the  country  is  entitled  to.  We  think 
importers  of  pearl,  finished  or  part  finished,  should  be  charged  35  cents 
a  running  inch  per  dozen,  thereby  making  it  so  that  an  article  1  inch 
long  would  pay  35  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  2  inches  70  cents,  and  so  on. 
If  we  take  pearl  table-knife  handles  (or  slabs  of  pearl,  as  some  importers 
call  them  when  part  finished),  which  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  imported, 
it  would  seem  the  American  manufacturer  would  not  gain  anything  by 
changing  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties,  but  when  you  consider  the 
temptation  it  is  for  foreigners  to  undervalue  25  to  50  per  cent,  you  will 
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see  we  would  be  more  sure  of  a  certain  amount  of  protection  and  better 
able  to  compete,  wliicli  we  are  now  unable  to  do. 

We  give  below  the  cost  of  pearl  table-knife  handles  in  thin  countiy 
and  Europe,  with  the  difference  in  raw  material  (which  is  only  very 
slight,  as  raw  material  is  free),  also  the  difference  in  ad  valorem  and 
8i>eciflc  duties,  and  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  We  wish  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  our  figures  below,  and 
also  to  say  that  pearl  handles  are  cut  from  a  <<  white  mother  of-pearl 
shell;"  and  as  the  shells  vary  in  size  so  do  the  size  of  handles,  and  that 
only  one,  sometimes  two,  are  cut  from  a  shell.  We  have  therefore  given 
the  average  size  as  2^  inches,  to  give  you  the  cost  of  material  and  work 
per  dozen,  and  give  the  principal  sizes  imported,  with  prices  here  and 
abroad,  with  duties  added  on  foreign  in  ad  valorem  and  specific. 


Finished  pearl  handlot. 

AmerioAD 
price. 

Foreign 

price. 

85  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

35oenU 
■peoiilc. 

2-inieh , 

$2.00 
2.25 
8.50 
4.C5 
S.00 

$1.85 
1.50 
2.80 
8.70 
8.00 

$1.82 
2.024 
8.51 
4.00 
0.75 

$1.95 
2.281 
8.47 

^-ineh 

24.inoh 

^.{noh 

4  66 

sTinoh 

6.06 

Following  is  the  selling  price,  taking  2^-inch  as  an  average  of  all 
sizes,  cost  of  material,  also  cost  of  finishing  here  and  abroad,  with 
wages  paid  for  skilled  workmen: 


Ameriottn. 


Foreign, 
SngliBh. 


Wages  paid  per  day 

2i-iiich  nandiea,  as  avenge  selling  price,  per  dozen 

Cost  of  cutting  from  shell  (15  dozen  being  a  days'  work) 

Cost  of  gTinding  from  shell 

Cost  of  shaping  and  polishing 

Cost  of  drilling 

Cost  of  assort&g,  rent,  and  other  expenses 

Ooet  of  material 

Total  cost  per  doMn ....^ 


$4.50 
8.60 


$1.60 
2.60 


.80 
.80 
.50 
.25 
.25 
1.60 


.10 
.10 
.20 
.10 
.10 
1.50 


8.20 


2.10 


Showing  a  profit  of  8  per  cent  for  the  American  and  20  per  cent  for 
the  English,  or  the  actual  profit  to  the  foreigner,  after  underselling  us, 
of  12  per  cent. 

There  can  be  from  5.000  to  10,000  people  employed  in  this  country  on 
pearl  gooda,  outside  oi  making  x>earl  buttons. 

Union  Peabl  Wobks, 
Orand  and  Berry  streets^  Brooklyiv^  If.  Y* 


COCOA  MATTING. 

(Paragraph  356.) 

THE  OBEEHLAVD  COIB  MAHUFACTUBHrO  COMPAHT,  OF 
BBOOKLTH,  H.  T.,  ASKS  FOB  McKTETLET  BATES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  22^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  respectfully  request  and  urge  that  the  duty  on  cocoa  matting  and 
mats  be  changed  from  the  present  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  back 
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to  the  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  on  cocoa  matting  and  tS 
cents  per  sqaare  foot  on  cocoa  mats,  the  same  as  charged  under  the 
McKinley  tariif. 

At  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  framed  it  was  represented  that  the 
India-made  matting  and  mats,  which  is  the  competition  that  is  miniug 
the  home  industry  in  these  goods,  were  only  fancy  high-priced  goods 
made  by  hand  that  did  not  compete  or  injure  the  trade  of  the  domestic 
article.  Since  the  present  duty  was  enacted,  the  India  factories  have 
been  very  much  enlarged,  new  and  latest  improved  power  looms  put  in. 
and  men  firom  this  countiy  sent  out  to  sux>erintend  the  manufocture  by 
coolies,  of  machine-made  goods,  with  the  result  that  the  industay  of 
making  these  goods  in  this  country  is  being  forced  out  of  existen<^ 
Under  the  McKinley  tariff  our  factory  paid  40  per  cent  more  in  wages 
per  week  than  now.  Sales  were  38  per  cent  more  and  number  of  hands 
employed  30  i>er  cent  more. 

The  parties  interested  in  importing  this  India-made  matting  and  mats 
are  foreigners,  with  their  largest  interest  and  investments  in  India. 

They  claimed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  only  be  equal  to  4 
cents  per  square  yard  on  matting,  which  is  totally  insufficient-,  while,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  their  entries  at  the  custom-house  show  that  they  only 
pay  2^  cents  per  square  yardf  while  on  mats  they  claimed  20  per  cent 
would  be  1.61  cents  per  square  foot,  which  is  practically  no  protection. 

With  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  the  India  matting 
made  on  steam  looms  with  cheap  cooly  labor  can  be  laid  down  in  Xew 
York  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  goods  can  be  manufactured  for  here. 
We  have  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  business,  every 
dollar  of  which  belongs  to  American  citizens.  We  therefore  urge  year 
committee  to  give  us  the  relief  asked  for. 

Obsenland  Goib  MANXJFAOTUsiNa  GoiffPAinr, 
William  M.  Vaitobehogp,  Treasurer. 


VBnrO  CHIT  TEH  FEB  OEHT  OF  THEIB  LOOH& 

Boston,  January  5, 1897. 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

We  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  duty  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  matting  and  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan, 
as  per  paragraph  356  of  the  act  of  1894,  under  the  heading  of  << miscel- 
laneous manufactures.^  This  paragraph  was  substituted  for  para^^aph 
464,  under  the  same  heading,  in  the  act  of  1890,  and  the  result  of  which 
has  been  that  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  in  this  country,  outside 
of  convict  institutions,  has  been  practi^ly  destroyed.  We  were  for- 
merly large  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  but  under  existing  conditions 
we  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  the  product  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
our  looms. 

We  therefore  request  that  the  specific  duty  on  these  goods,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  act  of  1890,  may  be  restored,  and  believe  that  even  a  very 
casual  investigation  of  the  subject  will  convince  your  committee  of  its 
justice. 

The  imported  goods  are  made  by  the  underfed  and  poorly-paid  native 
labor  of  India,  and  with  which  the  free  labor  of  this  country  can  not 
of  course  compete, 

Wakefield  Battan  Gohpakt, 
0.  H.  Lang,  Treasurer^ 
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OBGAVIZED  LABOB  ASKS  FOB  PBOTECTIOV. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  January  rf,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

lu  their  own  defense,  the  workingmen  of  the  cocoa  mats  and  matting 
industry  respectfully  present  the  facts  briefly  regarding  the  condition 
of  their  small  and  badly  crippled  industry,  and  beg  your  kind  consid- 
eration in  their  behalf  as  American  citizens. 

In  East  India,  the  cocoa  yarn  from  which  matting  and  mats  are 
manafactured  is  taken  from  millions  of  cocoa  nnts.  The  cost  of  native 
labor  is  a  mere  trifle^  as  the  natives  live  in  the  most  simple  way  in  hnts, 
with  rice  as  their  chief  food,  and  owing  to  very  warm  climate  no  cloth- 
ing is  worn  except  a  small  cotton  covering  abont  the  hips.  Their  labor 
can  be  hired  for  3  to  10  cents  a  day.  Here  the  pay  is  $1.50  to  $2.50 
a  day. 

The  manufacturer  and  importer,  Mr.  Small,  who  has  his  home  in  India, 
also  has  an  interest  in  a  large  factory  here,  which  has  been  running  on 
one-half  and  threefourtlis  time  for  the  past  ten  years,  but  most  of  the 
time  under  the  tariff  law  of  1890  it  was  run  on  three-fourths  and  full 
time,  thus  restricting  the  importation  of  coolie-labor  goods  and  giving 
OS  more  employment. 

In  the  present  law  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  us  as  American 
citizens.  Our  claims  were  ignored  and  the  claims  of  the  importer 
granted.  He  petitioned  for  20  per  cent  and  got  it.  You  need  no  furt  her 
proof  of  the  enormous  profits  in  the  serf  labor  of  India  than  that  this 
importer  paid  the  high  rate  of  duty  under  the  1890  law  and  had  to  com- 
pete with  large  amounts  of  convict-labor  goods  that  were  manufactured 
in  penitentiaries  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  also  sharp  competi- 
tion of  legitimate  manufacturers.  We  submit  the  comparative  cost  of 
production  in  India  and  the  United  States: 

A  roll  of  best  cocoa  matting  in  India $9.00 

Same  quality  in  the  United  States 17.80 

Total  cost  one  dozen  best  cocoa  mats  in  India 5.80 

Sameqnality  in  the  United  States 12.51 

Under  a  specific  duty  no  undervaluation  can  occur.  The  rates  of  the 
1890  law  will  give  us  more  employment,  or  if  ad  valorem  is  decided  upon 
it  will  require  50  per  cent  to  give  the  American  industry  a  fighting 
chance. 

D.  J.  OUBNBN, 

Preiident  Mat-Makers^  Union^  No.  2j 
319  Plymouth  street^  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 
John  J.  Connolly, 

Seisreiary. 

LEAD  PENCILS. 

(Paragraph  357.) 

VABIOVS  KAVUFACTUBEBS  OF  LEAD  PEVCIL8  SUBMrT  A  MEMOBIAL 
A8KIHG  FOB  HIGHEB  DUTIES. 

Washin&ton,  D.  0.,  January  llj  1897. 

OOMinTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following  reasons  why  the 
duty  on  lead  pencils  in  the  new  tariff  bill  should  be  50  cents  per  gross 
and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

(1)  There  are  no  monopolistic  combinations,  syndicates,  or  trusts  of 
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the  lea<l-i>cncil  mannfacturers.    Tlio  com  petition,  on  the  contrary,  b 
very  keen  among  the  American  manufacturers  and  prices  are  very  lev. 

(2)  The  McKinley  bill  did  not  increase  the  duty  on  lead  pencils,  zd 
all  previous  measures  of  tariff  legislation,  viz,  Morrison  bill,  McKinley 
bill.  Mills  bill,  left  lead  pencils  50  cents  per  gross  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  in  fact,  the  tariff  established  the  industry  in  this  country. 

(3)  Ten  thousand  people  are  supported  by  this  industry. 

(4)  Foreign  labor  is  much  chea|)er  in  this  branch,  and  the  Enropean 
manufacturers  have  imitated  American  machinery  wherever  they  baT€ 
found  it  profitable  to  do  so.  They  adopt^  however,  as  far  as  possible 
the  Swiss  system,  which  means  employment  of  whole  families  at  their 
homes,  thereby  saving  much  of  the  cost  of  production,  as  they  need 
not  furnish  materials  such  as  colors,  coal,  gas,  and  they  save  rent  in 
the  factories.    (Exhibit  B.) 

(5)  If  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  girls  and  women  makeheie 
from  $6  to  $7  per  week  and  men  from  $10  to  $15  x^r  week,  while  in 
Germany  they  get  only  as  many  marks  as  our  dollars  (this  being aboat 
one-quarter  as  much  as  they  get  here)  for  the  same  class  of  work,  the 
duty  which  we  ask  for  only  gives  protection  to  the  wages  to  working 
people  employed,  and  is  not  even  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
wages  actually  paid  here  and  abroad.  No  account  is  taken  in  this  com- 
parison of  the  higher  costs  of  a  great  many  materials  ased,  of  higher 
rent,  selling  and  general  expenses  here. 

(6)  In  round  numbers,  during  the  past  three  fiscal  years,  the  following 
pencils  in  gross  and  in  value  were  imported  into  this  country,  viz: 


Tear. 

Qrom. 

Valvfr 

1894 

sa.000 

57.000 
08.000 

ia.w 

1895 

U4.W 

1806 

m,m 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  since  the  specific  duty  has  been  taken 
off  by  the  Wilson  bill,  with  only  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  left,  a  steady 
increase  in  the  importation  has  taken  place. 

The  inclosed  cutting  from  ofiicial  reports  (Exhibit  A)  from  theTreas^ 
ury  Department  will  show,  however,  that  foreign  manufacturers  with 
their  branch  offices  here  have  been  enabled  to  invoice  goods  at  such 
low  figures,  so  as  to  pay  duty  on  the  low  invoice  prices;  and  while  some 
of  the  undervaluations  have  been  found,  unquestionably  a  great  many 
have  not  been  discovered.  From  the  following  extract  ftSm  a  report 
by  J.  Faber,  the  German  pencil  manufacturer,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
in  Germany,  where  they  have  all  the  cheap  labor  and  material,  they 
are  desirous  of  having  a  duty  on  lead  pencils  for  protection,  viz: 

The  depression  of  the  lend-penoil  indastry  can  be  attributed  to  tbe  low  dntr 
i niposed  in  Germany  on  pencils  importod  fi'om  abroad.  The  result  ia  that  the  Bavftri^ 
mannfactnrers  can  not  compete  with  Austria,  'which  nndersclU  them  in  Germany  |i^ 
well  as  in  Austria  and  Hungaria.  In  Russia,  nnder  the  protection  of  hi^h  tftrin 
duties,  the  pencil  industry  is  thriving  and  increasing,  and  soon  there  will  be  w 
market  there  for  Bavaria.  In  Numberg  factories  have  been  forced  to  reduce  ifftg^ 
and  labor. 

If,  therefore,  the  German  manufacturers  desire  to  be  protected  bf 
tariff,  how  much  more  reason  have  the  American  manufacturers  t» 
desire  this,  where  everything  from  material  to  wages  is  considerably 
higher  and  where  they  have  to  contend  with  all  possible  disadvantage* 

(7)  We  inclose  herewith  samples  of  pencils  which  have  been  made  in 
^ihina  and  Japan,  and  which  unscrupulously  counterfeit  and  imitate  our 
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brands;  also,  for  comparison,  samples  of  the  genaine  goods  made  here. 
All  outward  appearance  being  the  same,  the  deception  is  only  in  the 
quality,  and  this  can  only  be  detected  by  the  consumer  after  use 
(Exhibit  0). 

Wages  in  Japan  are  known  to  be  considerably  lower  than  for  the  same 
class  of  work  in  Europe,  and  the  industry  in  Japan  having  started  since 
the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect,  we  fear  after  becoming  established  they 
will  be  able  to  import  pencils  to  America  from  Japan  at  such  low  figures 
that  under  the  present  Wilson  bill  all  American  pencil  manufacturers 
will  surely  be  seriously  threatened. 

No  ad  valorem  duty  possible  will  cover  this  case. 

We  therefore  petition  your  committee  to  make  the  tariff  bill  read  as 
follows: 

Pencils  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  material,  50  cents  per  gross,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  think  that  inasmuch  as  pencils  are  imported  irom  low  grades  to 
very  high  grades,  that  a  mixed  duty  would  be  just  and  equitable  to  all 
concerned, 

Amebioaiv  Lead  Pencil  Oompany, 

Louis  J.  Ebckej^dobfee,  PreHdmt. 

Jos.  Dixon  Cbucible  Company, 

E.  F.  Young,  President. 

Eagle  Pencil  Company, 

E.  Beverly  Lenny,  President. 

exhibit  a. 

[lEztnot  from  reitort  of  oaatonu  offloen.] 

Lead  pencihi,  from  H.  Z.  Kurz,  Nurnbere,  February  22,  1896: 
Ordiuary  assorted  colors;  entered  at  2.50,  advanced  to  4  marks  per  nosa. 
Ordinary  red  and  blue  pencils;  entered  at  2.50,  advanced  to  5  marks  per  gro84 
Add  case. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

[From  London  Engineering.] 

Sir:  Readers  of  Mr.  Earnest  Williams's  mnoh-discnssed  book,  "Made  in  Germany,'^ 
may  have  been  alarmed  by  the  statistics  given  in  it,  which  show  how  fast  German 
competition  is  gaining  the  advantage  over  other  countries'  industries.  The  fact  of 
this  overwhelming  progress  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  quite  to  the  credit  of 
German  superior  skill  and  workmanship,  based  upon  a  better  education  at  public 
schools  and  universities.  Mr.  Williams,  at  least,  insists  that  this  is  tlie  principal 
reason.  But,  even  if  the  workmen  of  other  nations  were  quite  as  skilled  and  the 
products  of  their  manufactories  quite  as  good  as  those  of  Germany,  the  Germans 
would,  all  the  same,  beat  their  competitors. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  steel  and  iron  manufacturing  trade,  which  is  ([uite  an  English 
specialty.  How  is  it  that  even  in  this  trade  German  competition  is  growing  dan- 
gerous f  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  done  by  the  cheapness  of  manufactured  goods. 
If  two  things  are  equally  well  made,  the  purchaser  will  buy  the  cheaper  one.  How 
is  that  cheapness  possible f  An  inspection  of  a  German  factory  would  easily  explain 
the  matter,  and  the  result  of  the  examination  would  be  the  appalling  fact  that  the 
articles  may  be  cheap  for  the  buyer,  but  dreadfully  expensive  for  the  seller  or  manu- 
facturer^ that  cheapness  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  and  physical  strength 
of  a  nation  by  a  ruinous  and  scandalous  system  of  making  use  to  the  utmost  of  the 
time  and  strength  of  the  working  classes.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  whole 
trade  of  a  country  should  be  ruined  than  to  see  an  immense  proportion  of  its  popu- 
lation reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves f  Look  at  the  British  workman,  and  com- 
pare him  with  a  German  of  the  same  class,  and  you  will  see  the  blessings  of  tiiat 
system. 

Let  me  take  the  example  of  a  flax-spinning  factory  in  a  small  town  of  southern 
Germany.  There  are  820  laborers  employed  in  it,  of  whom  110  are  male  and  210  fem  ale. 
Among  the  first  are  included  12  boys  from  14  to  16,  and  among  the  latter  30  cirls 
from  14  to  16.    As  regards  wages,  the  men  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
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to  their  age.    Those  Aged  from  16  to  20  earn  U.  6d.;  those  from  20  to  28,  U9i; 
and  those  fi:om  26  to  50,  2ii.  a  day,  or  9b.,  IOb.  6d.,  12s.  a  week.     A  boy  xets  lid.  s  day, 
or  6s.  6d.  a  week.    The  women,  too,  are  divided  into  three  olauee,  not  accoidiiig  to  if', 
but  to  the  kind  of  work  they  do.    They  are  a|ged  ttom  16  to  40.     The  ayerage  w&^ 
for  those  doing  rough  work  are  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. ;  for  finer  work.  Is.  to  Is.  4d.,sndffi 
the  finest,  Is.  od.  a  day.    The  very  best  man  laborer  can  earn  2s.  and  the  verr  ln»t 
woman  laborer  Is.  9d.  a  dav,  or,  respectively,  12s.  and  lOs.  6d.  a  week.    These  aresbi»- 
fnl  wages,  considering  the  long  hours  they  have  to  be  at  work,  viz,  from  6  till  12 
o'clock,  and  from  1  till  6  o'clock  in  the  evening— eleven  hours  »  day,  the  wsgw  fw 
one  hour's  work  being  thus,  for  the  best  paid,  a  trifle  more  than  2d.    Three  bandr^ 
thousand  yards  of  twine  are  made  every  day.    From  these  wa^os  3s.  are  taken  of 
every  mouth  for  insurance  against  accidents  and  for  old  age.    The  life  which  ihm 
people  lead  is  the  most  wretched,  the  food  they  get  is  scarcely  ^ood  enough  for  dogi, 
and  their  morals  are  of  the  lowest. 

The  laborers  in  this  and  other  manufactories  in  the  town  come  from  neighborioi 
villages,  and  when  yon  oonsider  that  the  strength  of  a  country  lies  in  a  sound  agn- 
cultural  population  and  in  a  sound  familv  life,  and  that  thousands  of  peasants  eTeir 
year  are  taken  away  from  the  plow  and  swallowed  up  by  factories,  the  incresM  of 
national  wealth  and  the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  trade  can  scarcely  be  cod- 
sidered  a  blessing  for  a  nation.  What  is  the  good  of  a  few  thousand  individoAli 
becoming  enormously  rich  at  the  expense  and  by  the  misery  of  millions  f  Who  it  to 
look  after  the  children  at  home  if  man  and  wife  have  to  work  in  factories  f  Aad 
what  will  the  offspring  be  like  of  those  who  do  not  even  get  enon^  of  fresb  airl 
Look  at  their  pale,  naggard  faces,  worn  out  by  misery  and  vice.  The  English  Isbortf 
is  a  free  human  being,  the  German  one  is  a  slave,  a  working  machine.  Woe  to  s  coun- 
try where  those  who  ought  to  be  free  citizens  are  reduced  to  slavery !  National  heslth 
is  national  wealth. 

Julius  Wsdouh. 

Ubacii,  Oetobm'  SI. 


EXHIBIT  G. 

The  Times  of  India  has  been  discussing  the  violations  of  the  merohandise-msib 
act,  Japan  being  a  leading  offender.  Our  contemporary  says :  "Their  ingenuity  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  was  mainly  confined  to  the  export  of  pencils,  clocks,  sosp^ 
umbrellas,  and  matches,  all  of  which  were  Araodnleutly  marked.  'The  English  pen- 
cils of  the  Eagle  Pencil  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,'  was  the  inscriptioo  on 
one  large  Japanese  consignment,  while  an  immense  quantity  of  clocks  bore  the  wonb 
*  The  Watcrbury  Clock  Company,  U.  S.  A./  whereas  all  of  them  were  made  in  Osaka 


SliATB  PENCILS. 

(Paragraph  357.) 

YISOnriA   MAHUFACTUBEBS    MAKE   AH  XJBGEHT  APPEAL  FOB 

HiaHSB  DUTIE& 

Ohablottbsvillb,  Va.,  JanuatTf  i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Few  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Germany  furnishes  the  world  witb 
slate  pencils,  producing  about  a  million  and  a  half  per  day.  The  pecu- 
liar construction  of  the  slate  admits  of  its  being  turned  into  pencils  at 
a  very  small  cost.  The  German  Government  owns  the  principal  quar- 
ries, which  are  worked  largely  by  wards  of  the  Government. 

Some  years  ago  slate  pencils  were  made  at  Oastleton,  Yt.,  two  or 
three  plants  were  started  in  Pennsylvania,  one  at  Lynnport  and  one  at 
Slatington,  two  in  Virginia,  and  at  other  points,  and  also  a  compositioD 
pencil  factory  in  Tennessee  and  several  other  places,  but  for  varioas 
causes  the  manufactories  were  discontinued,  the  chief  cause  being  thai 
while  the  American  products  were  of  a  superior  quality,  yet  owing  to 
the  German  Government  largely  owning  and  operating  its  own  works, 
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pencils  conid  be  imported,  and  owing  to  the  low  duty  on  them,  sold 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Neither  the  consumer  nor  the  United  States  Government  have  prof- 
ited by  the  importation  of  these  foreign  goods,  for  the  price  by  retail 
to  the  consumer  has  been  about  the  same,  whether  manufactured  in 
Germany  or  the  United  States,  the  importer  or  jobber  making  the 
difference  in  profits. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  import  duties  has  been  so  small  as  to  but 
little  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  collecting  them.  The  duties  only  aggre- 
gated $11,760.95  in  1891  and  $18,686.12  in  1893,  a  truly  insignificant 
source  of  revenue  for  this  Government,  while  the  competition  has,  and 
will  continue  to  stamp  out  an  important  infant  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  a  government  factory  of  a  com- 
mercially hostile  nation. 

Our  revenue  for  governmental  purposes  has  to  be  raised  from  two 
sources,  viz,  internal  revenue  and  from  import  or  custom  duties. 

All  agree  that  the  imi)ort  or  custom  duties  should  be  so  laid  as  to 
encourage  our  infant  industries.  Especially  should  this  be  the  case 
when  the  consumer,  or  our  children,  get  no  advantage  in  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  the  x)eucils  used. 

We  do  not  think  it  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  Germany  exports  nearly  all  the  slate  pencils 
used  in  this  country  we  are  by  no  means  called  upon  to  show  her  any 
special  favors  in  this  matter.  She  has  put  an  embargo  on  our  importa- 
tion of  meats ;  has  practically  shut  out  our  life  insurance  companies  and 
other  American  products  and  enterprises;  and,  indeed,  so  far  has  she 
shown  herself  commercially  hostile  to  the  United  States  that  it  called 
forth  recently  a  special  proclamation  from  our  President  in  order  to 
properly  protect  American  shipping  interests  against  undue  discrimi- 
nation by  Germany. 

There  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  slate  of  the  very  highest  grade  found 
in  Albemarle  County,  Va. 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  a  slate-pencil  plant  was  started,  which 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  pencils  at  a  paying  price,  as,  owing  to 
the  superior  quality  of  their  products,  they  sold  for  nearly  double  the 
price  of  the  imported  goods,  to  first  hands  upon  their  own  merits,  and 
retailed  at  about  the  same  price  as  others.  But  the  market  would  only 
take  a  limited  amount  of  this  class  of  goods,  and  the  small  amount  that 
could  be  sold  at  this  higher  price  would  not  justify  running  and  the 
managers  had  to  shut  down,  throwing  150  persons  out  of  work  in  the 
Virginia  factories  alone. 
»  About  seven  years  ago  a  new  company  was  organized  and  a  second 
plant  was  started  with  ample  capital  to  press  the  business,  but  they 
encountered  the  same  trouble  that  their  neighbors  were  having. 

Each  of  these  companies  found  that  they  had  in  abundance  the  finest 
quality  of  slate  in  the  world  for  pencils,  and  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  "soapstone-slate  pencil.'' 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  excellent  quality  and  abundance  of 
the  slate,  or  of  the  perfect  pencil  they  manufactured,  and  we  would  be 
now  conducting,  successfully,  a  pa3ring  enterprise,  but  for  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  goods  imported  without  adequate  duties. 

After  sinking  about  $50,000  in  operating  their  plant,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  foreign  competition  and  close  their  factories,  thus 
leaving  a  valuable  lot  of  machinery  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  annual  consumption  of  slate  pencils  in  the  United  States  is 
about  10,000  cases  with  10,000  pencils  to  the  case. 
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The  McKinley  tariff  bill  originally  propose  to  place  a  dnty  of  12  cents 
X^r  gross  on  slate  pencils.  Bat  by  the  statement  of  a  large  importin* 
concern  that  there  were  no  slate  pencils  made  in  the  United  States  to 
protect,  the  duty  was  cat  down  to  4  cents  per  gross. 

We  think  that  this  was  intended  to  read  4  cents  per  100,  as  all  slate 
pencils,  both  in  this  conutry  and  in  Germany,  are  not  put  ap  by  tbe 
gross,  Dut  are  put  up  100  in  a  box  and  100  boxes  to  the  case,  and  a» 
thofi  quoted  and  sold  to  the  trade.  The  exception  to  this  being  a  fev 
that  are  put  up  in  small  packages,  such  as  those  packed  in  the  ^^scbol 
ars'  companions,''  etc. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  these  imiK)rters  mislead  the  committee  by 
stating  that  there  were  then  no  manufactories  in  the  United  States  to 

Srotect,  though  as  stated  above  there  were  several  plants  in  the  United 
tates — two  that  we  know  of  in  Virginia — were  then  in  operation. 

As  above  stated,  the  annual  consumption  of  slate  pencils  in  the 
United  States  is  about  10,000  cases.  Of  this  amount,  ander  the  opera- 
tion of  the  McKinley  Act,  there  were  imported  in  1891,  about  ir^^ 
cases,  and  by  1893  it  had  increased  nearly  one-half,  or  to  6,227  cas^ 
the  balance  being  made  in  this  country;  but  due  to  the  inadequacy  of 
protection  afforded,  the  factories  in  the  United  States,  one  aiUr 
another,  were  compelled  to  close.  The  duty  under  the  McKinley  Act 
at  4  cents  per  gross  was  $2.80  per  case,  and  it  was  still  further  redaced 
in  the  Wilson  Act  to  about  70  cents  per  case,  with  the  effect  that  in 
1896  all  the  slate-pencil  factories  in  the  United  States  are  shut  down. 

The  reasons  that  it  is  so  difficult  for  our  plants  to  comi>ete  witii  Ger- 
mans is  found  in  not  only  the  reasons  already  stated  but  also ^  the 
fiEu^ts  that  the  German  slate  is  harder,  their  labor  is  not  so  well  paid  bs 
ours,  and  the  character  of  our  stone  is  softer  and  does  not  stand  so  well 
the  necessary  pressure  of  the  machinery,  and  therefore  is  much  costlier 
to  manufacture  into  pencils. 

Under  the  McKinley  Act  it  costs  to  produce  and  market  in  thii 
country  the  first-class  6  inch  slate  x>encils,  which  is  the  standard  len# 
from  Germany,  96.80  to  $7  per  case,  while  the  first-class  American  slate 
pencils  cost  to  put  it  in  our  market  about  $10.50  to  911  per  case. 

The  Virginia,  or  ^'soapstone  slate  pencil,"  does  not  scratch  the  sh% 
while  many  of  the  imported  pencils  badly  scratch  the  slate  and  are  often 
uneven  in  their  composition.    The  same  applies  to  slate  pencils  in  wood. 

We  claim  that  while  the  American  slate  pencils  costs  the  manufac- 
turer more  to  perfect  and  market  it,  yet  it  is  of  a  very  superior  quality 
and  costs  the  consumer  about  the  same  retail  price;  that  the  duty  is  now 
so  low  on  it  as  to  practically  to  produce  little  or  no  revenue  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  that  unless  a  very  considerable  increase  is  mad^ 
in  the  duty  it  wiU  continue  to  preclude  our  citizens  from  investing  tb^ 
capital  in  the  development  of  this  important  industry;  and  while  we 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  slate  in  the  world,  and 
more  than  ample  to  supply  tbe  entire  demand  of  10,000  cases  annaal|y 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  yet  all  our  present  plants  must  remain 
idle  and  no  new  ones  will  be  started  up,  for  capital  will  not  embark  i" 
such  risky  enterprises,  and  our  slate  will  be  worthless. 

In  view  of  the  above-stated  facts,  we  feel  justified  in  asking  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  tariff  rates: 

8CURDULK  OF  TARIFF  RATES  A8KKD  FOR. 

On  slate  penoiU  a  specifio  duty  of  not  less  than  10  cents  per  100. 
On  pencils,  wood,  ullod  with  slate  or  other  composition  for  writing  on  the  slate,* 
Hpocino  duty  of  15  cents  per  100. 
On  composition  slate  pencils  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  100. 
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And  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  cases  and  boxes  for  Bhippine  pencils,  as  well  as  for  small 
l>oxeM  or  "scholars'  companions''  for  holding  pencils,  as  these  enter  largely  in  the  cost 
of  marketing  pencils. 

Also  for  a  specific  dnty  of  25  oents  per  1,000  on  slate  prepared  to  manufacture  wood 
pencils  tilled  with  slate. 

L.  W.  Cox  &  Co., 
Successor  to  Monticello  Soapstone  State  Company. 
Virginia  Slate  Pencil  Company, 

Successor  to  the  AU>einarle  Slate  Company. 


PIPES  ANI>  PIPE  BOWLS. 

(Paragraph  359.) 
(3TATBMEHT  OF  KB.  J.  K08S,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Eoss  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I 
apx>ear  in  the  interest  of  smokers'  articles,  and  especially  clay  pipes. 
We  are  about  being  driven  oat  of  the  business,  Uke  a  great  many  more, 
and  the  cost  is  what  I  want  to  speak  of.  The  cost  of  making  a  gross 
of  pipes  in  this  country  is  about  35  cents.  I  believe  the  cost  for  the 
same  pipes  in  Great  Britain  is  about  20  cents.  I  am  not  so  certain 
about  the  cost  in  Holland,  but  I  know  they  are  sold  there  for  about  9 
to  10  cents,  so  they  must  cost  even  less  there.  In  Germany  the  cost  is 
somewhere  between  these  two  figures. 

We  have  a  protection  at  the  present  time  of  10  per  cent  on  pipes 
valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  gross.  This  makes  a  protection 
of  about  1  cent  on  Holland  pipes.  So  if  this  is  not  changed  we  will 
certainly  have  to  go  to  Holland  or  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Paynb.  What  was  the  duty  by  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Boss.  Fifteen  cents  per  gross,  specific  duty,  and  that  is  what  I 
am  advocating  now. 

Mr.  Payi<e.  Has  there  been  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
ilay  pipes  under  the  law  of  1894 f 

Mr.  Koss.  I  think  the  importation  has  decreased  on  account  of  the 
(UiUncss  of  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  wholesale  pricet 

Mr.  Boss.  The  effect  upon  the  wholesale  price  of  these  cheapest  pipes 
is  that  they  have  increased,  simply  because  there  is  less  competition 
Avith  the  importation — that  is,  in  Philadelphia  especially,  and  there  is 
no  competition  with  domestic  pipes. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy  a  clay  pipe  at  retail  now,  what 
does  it  cost  him  f 

Mr.  Boss.  One  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  same  as  before! 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  the  benefit  does  not  come  to  the  workman,  but  the 
wholesaler! 

Mr.  Boss.  The  dealers  and  the  revenue  would  be  increased  from  that 
source,  but  there  would  be  no  increase  in  price. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  in  the  last 
year! 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMii^LiN.  There  was  less  imported  this  year  than  in  1893t 

Mr.  Boss.  I  am  so  informed  by  some  of  the  importers. 
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Since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinlcy  bill  tlie  basiness  has  been  gradoallj 
decaying,  and  in  a  short  time,  ander  the  same  conditionB,  will  idtogetbet 
cease  to  exist. 

The  Wilson  bill  redaced  the  imix)rt  duty  from  15  cents  specific  to  10 
per  cent  valorem,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  some  of  the  fee 
tories  have  been  closed  up,  and  all  of  the  others  have  been  ronniDgon 
short  time  and  at  reduced  wages.  The  work  has  been  driven  to  Eaio^ 
pcan  factories  and  the  country  is  flooded  with  European  goods.  Th^ 
has  been  less  revenue  derived  from  that  source,  and  the  consumer  ba.s 
received  no  benefit  by  the  change.  Pat  still  has  to  pay  his  penoj  for 
his  pipe,  whether  the  tariff  is  high  or  low. 

Of  the  immense  quantity  of  pipes  used  in  this  coantry  there  is  Dot 
10  per  cent  manufactured  here;  not  for  the  want  of  knowledge  or  skiH 
in  the  business,  nor  for  the  want  of  the  right  materiaJ  to  work  with, 
but  from  an  unhealthy  condition  caused  through  legislation. 

We  would  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  be  chang^  from  ad  valorem 
to  specific,  and  that  the  duty  be  not  less  than  15  cents  per  gross  specific 
on  all  common  clay  pipes,  as  in  the  McKinley  bill.  Fifteen  cents  would 
no  more  than  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  cheax>est  grades,  and 
in  other  kinds  would  not  near  cover  it.  Fifteen  cents  on  144  pipes 
would  make  no  difference  in  cost  to  the  consumer,  but  would  increa^^ 
the  revenue  from  that  source. 

We  would  further  add  that  to  increase  the  percentage  of  ad  valorem 
duty  would  be  of  little  real  value  to  us,  as  the  pipes  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  are  at  such  a  low  figure.  We  have  no  desire  to  have  a  dnty  t« 
get  any  monopoly,  but  simply,  as  humble  citizens,  that  we  may  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  earn  our  daily  bread. 

RATES  EECOmEHDEI). 

'Sbw  Tobk,  January  ^,  1S97. 

COBiMITTEE  ON  WAYS  iJO)  MEANS: 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  smokers'  articles  has  been  treated  ^ 
follows:  In  1883  we  had  a  protection  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
$1.50  per  gross  specific  duty  on  all  pipes  and  pipe  bowls.  Thiswi^^ 
cut  down  to  70  per  cent,  and  under  the  present  tariff  to  50  per  cent  and 
no  specific  duty. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
with  the  hand  labor  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  wooden  pipes  used  in 
large  quantities  in  this  country,  over  80  per  cent  of  which  are  imported. 
We  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  following  change  of  schedule: 

On  aU  woodoQ  pipes  and  pipe  bowls,  50  per  cent  and  $1.50  per  gross. 

On  all  other  pipes,  pipe  bowls,  and  smokers'  articles,  not  speciaUy  proyided  fof^ 
inclndin^  cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  books,  pouches,  cigarette  paper,  cai^,  covers 
fases,  lighters,  etc.,  50  per  cent  ad  vi^orem. 

Common  clay  pipes  were  reduced  by  the  Wilson  bill  to  10  per  cent, 
which  you  will  agree  is  no  protection  and  virtually  no  revenue.  The 
duty  was  cut  down  simply  as  a  pretense  to  give  a  poor  man  a  pipe  for 
a  cent.  They  cost,  including  freight,  without  duty,  about  30  cents  p*r 
gross,  and  therefore  can  stand  at  least  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per 
gross  and  still  enable  the  poor  man  to  get  his  pipe  for  a  cent.  If  this 
should  not  meet  your  views  you  may  drop  the  schedule  on  clay  pipe'' 
entirely,  and  they  would  then  come  in  under  the  schedule  "On  ^^ 
other  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,"  and  would  pay  60  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem and  thereby  yield  a  proper  revenue.    Under  the  present  taii^ 
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neither  the  consumer  nor  the  Government  derives  the  desired  benefit, 
but  the  dealer  only. 

Clay  is  found  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  common  clay 
pil)es,  if  properly  protected,  could  easily  be  made  here,  thereby  giving 
considerable  employment  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  here- 
tofore. 

Wm.  Demuth  &  Co. 


THE  DUTY  OV  COMMOV  CLAT  PIPES  SVPHCIEHT. 

New  Toek,  January  5, 1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  beg  to  address  you  with  reference  to  paragraph  359,  Schedule  'S^ 
Bundries,  in  the  tariff  act  of  August  28, 1894,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Pipes,  pipe  bowls,  of  aU  materiAls,  and  all  smokers'  articles  whatsoever,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  cigarette  books,  cigarette-book  covers, 
poaohes  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms,  fiftv  per 
per  centnm  ad  valorem ;  all  common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls,  made  wholly  of 
clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  gross,  ten  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

Prior  to  the  tariff  bill  of  1883,  the  duty  on  tobacco  pipes  and  bowls 
was  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  $1.50  per  gross  specific.  By  the  act 
of  1883  this  duty  was  changed  to  70  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
specific  duty  dropped.  Under  the  act  of  1894  this  duty  was  changed 
to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  you  will  notice,  which  has  made  it  nearly 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  of  wood  pipes  in  this  coun- 
try to  compete  in  a  great  many  lines  of  these  goods,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  lower  grades  of  briar  pipes,  which  in  Europe  are 
made  by  pauper  and  farm  labor.  Owing  to  this  ruinous  competition, 
this  industry  has  suffered  very  much  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  different  manufacturers  have  struggled  along,  keeping  their  fac- 
tories running  with  a  very  small  force,  on  curtailed  time,  and  consider- 
ably reduced  wages,  while  during  this  time  very  large  quantities  of 
these  goods  have  been  imported.  We  therefore  request,  in  the  names 
the  thousands  of  workmen  and  their  familes,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
capital  invested  in  this  industry,  that  you  restore  at  least  the  specific 
duty  of  $1.50  per  gross,  in  addition  to  the  present  rate  of  the  50  x>6r 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  wood  pipes,  bowls,  etc.,  as  scheduled  in 
paragraph  359. 

The  duty  on  common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  made  wholly  of 
clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  gross,  we  would  respectfully 
advise  as  being  sufficient^  and  these  goods  do  not  come  in  competition 
to  any  extent  with  American  manufactures. 

Kaufmann  Bros.  &  Bondy. 


DT  BEHALF  OF  THOUSAHDS  OF  WOBKMEV. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  6, 1997. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Previous  to  the  act  of  1883  the  duty  on  wood  tobacco  pipes  and  bowls 
was  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1.50  per  gross,  which  at  that  time  was 
changed  to  70  per  cent  and  no  specific  duty,  and  again  under  the 
Wilson  bill  reduced  to  the  present  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
rendering  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
to  compete  in  many,  especially  the  lower  grades  of  goods,  which  are 
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prodaced  in  Earope  by  panper  and  farm  labor.  In  consequence,  thl> 
industry  has  suffered  badly  during  tlie  past  few  years,  and  tbe  variur.^ 
manufacturers  have  struggled  to  keep  their  factories  open  with  a  small 
iCbrce  of  hands  on  short  time  and  coiiBiderably  reduced  wages. 

We  therefore  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  thousands  of  workmen  aod 
their  families  and  the  large  capital  invested  in  the  wood  pipe  factorieN 
to  restore  the  much-needed  $1.50  per  gross  in  addition  to  the  pre^nt 
rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wood  pipes  and  bowls. 

LsoNABn  Nai. 


AMBUOAV  AVD  OEBMAV  WAGEa 

BuoOKLYVj  N.  Y.,  January  11^  1897, 

COMMITTBB  ON  WaTB  AlfD  MBANS: 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  difference  in  wages  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  among  those  engaged  in  making  pipeR. 

In  Germany  a  man  gets  9  cents  for  making  a  gross  of  pipes  and  a 
woman  finisher  ^ets  2  cents  for  a  gross.  Men  working  time  work,  sucb 
as  potting,  packing,  and  burning  the  aforesaid  pipes,  receive  50  cents 
per  day. 

In  the  United  States  a  man  gets  25  cents  per  gross  for  making,  and  a 
woman  finisher  receives  7  cents  for  finishing  a  gross.  Time  workers^ 
such  as  potting,  packing,  and  burning,  receive  $1.25  per  day. 

Akdssw  D.  Hunxeb. 

MEXOBIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  UlTITED  AXEBICAS  CLAT-FIF£ 
ASSOCIATIOV  OF  THE  UVITED  STATES. 

BuooKLYiHy  N.  T.,  January  11  j  1897. 
OOXHITTEB  ON  WATB  AND  MSANS: 

Seeing  that  you  are  forming  a  new  tariff  bill,  we  would  like  to  snb- 
mit  the  following  argument  in  behalf  of  the  clay  tobacco-pipe  industry 
of  this  country.  Since  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  our  trade  has 
decreased  50  per  cent,  thereby  causing  the  men  to  be  thrown  in  com- 
petition with  other  labor.  The  above-mentioned  bill  reduced  common 
clay  pipes  from  15  cents  per  gross  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  which  has 
placed  us  nominally  on  the  free  list,  and  has  almost  effectually  crushed 
our  industry,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  with  us  that  the  pip^ 
industry  of  this  country  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  a  few  years 
under  the  present  duties;  therefore  we  appeal  to  you  to  save  us  from 
such  an  overwhelming  calamity,  and  would  beg  to  present  for  foor 
impartial  consideration  the  following  arguments: 

(1)  By  granting  our  request  that  the  duty  shall  be  no  less  than  25 
cents  per  gross,  you  would  not  only  protect  American-made  goods,  but 
would  do  so  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  consumer,  the  cost  now  being  the 
lowest  within  the  lowest  medium  of  our  currency,  namely,  1  cent  eacli 
for  those  in  most  general  use. 

(2)  By  increasing  the  import  duty,  and  thus  in  some  degree  discoar* 
agiBg  the  importation  of  foreign-made  pipes,  this  line  of  manufacture 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  in  this  country,  and  there  would  naturally 
spring  up  factories  for  their  production  in  regions  in  which  they  conW 
not  now  exist,  and  which  are  at  present  reached  only  by  foreign  goods. 
This  is  true  of  the  entire  South,  the  nearest  home  factories  to  that 
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portion  of  the  coantry  being  situated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  if  we 
produced  60  per  cent  of  what  is  consumed  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  under  the  average  consumption  of  all  other  products  in  the  United 
States,  there  would  be  employment  for  thousands. 

(3)  In  $1  worth  of  pipes  there  is  88  per  cent  of  labor  and  12  per  cent 
of  material. 

(4)  We  advocate  specific  duties  for  the  reason  that  in  Europe  there 
are  so  many  different  patterns  of  common  clay  pipes,  and  that  they  cost 
all  the  way  from  1  to  15  cents  per  gross  extra  for  making  the  different 
patterns,  and  there  are  numerous  xmttems  which  none  but  a  practical 
mechanic  could  tell  that  there  was  any  extra  value  attached  to,  and  they 
all  come  assorted  in  one  case.  Therefore  we  respectfully  ask  that  the 
form  of  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  and  that  the  said 
duty  be  not  less  than  25  cents  per  gross,  specific. 

Th£    United   American    Clay    Tobacco   Pipb   Emplotebs' 
AND  Employees'  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Andrew  D.  Hunter, 

/Secretary. 


UMBRELLA  AND  PARASOL  STICKS. 

(Paragraph  361.) 

SPECIFIC  RATES  SUGGESTED  BT  THE  WIHTBB  &  BALL  IfAW- 
FACTTJEnrO  COMPANY,  OP  JEBSET  CITT. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  andersigned  workers  of  wood,  desire  yonr  attention  to  the  insnfVi- 
ciency  of  the  present  d a ty  on  manufactures  of  wood;  more  particu- 
larly to  the  duty  on  umbrella  and  parasol  sticks  and  handles,  also 
walking  canes.  The  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  so  low 
as  to  entirely  prevent  the  making  of  the  better  kind  of  goods,  and 
very  considerably  displaces  the  cheaper  and  medium  goods  of  our  home 
manufacturers. 

The  goods  are  undoubtedly  largely  undervalued  in  the  invoices,  nor 
can  appraisers  prevent  it  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  styles, 
materials,  and  prices. 

They  are  made  from  all  kinds  of  material — ^from  horn,  ivory,  pearl 
shell,  bone,  celluloid,  and  all  kinds  of  wood  in  all  forms.  Many  also  are 
richly  mounted  with  silver  and  other  metals.  Large  numbers  are  works 
of  art  made  as  handles,  hooks,  nobs,  and  other  ornaments  hand  painted 
on  china,  and  dresden  ware,  offering  large  opportunites  for  under- 
valuation. 

Many  of  these  goods  are  articles  of  luxury,  and  should  pay  more 
duty  to  the  Government,  and  incidentally  afford  better  protection  to 
home  labor. 

Nearly  all  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  from  labor,  and  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  that  grade  of  labor  employed  abroad  or  paid  in  the  United 
States  is  from  100  to  150  per  cent. 

In  these  and  other  considerations,  we  submit  that  in  addition  to  the 
present  duty,  there  be  added  a  special  charge  of  $1  per  100  on  all 
umbrella  and  parasol  sticks  and  handles  and  walking  canes  invoice<l 
at  50  cents  per  dozen;  over  50  cents  and  uuilcr  75  cents  per  dozen, 
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$1.60  per  100;  over  76  cents  and  ander  $1  per  dozen,  $2  per  100;  over 
$1  per  dozen  and  ander  $1.60,  |3  per  100;  and  all  over  $1.50  per  dozen, 
$4  per  100. 

Winter  &  Ball  Manxtfaotubing  Oompaky, 

F,  W.  Winter,  Secretary. 


PRTNTEBS'  ROIiLEIl  COMPOSITIO]^. 

MAVUFACTUBSSS  ASK  FOB  A  HIOHEB  RATE  OF  DUTT. 

New  York,  December  21^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  a  corj^oration  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  SUte 
of  New  York  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  printers'  rollers  and 
printers'  roller  composition  (used  by  printers  where  they  want  to  make 
their  own  rollers)  present  the  following  state  of  focts: 

The  company  has  a  large  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  coantrr 
at  large,  extending  from  the  Seaboard  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  has  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  expensive  plant, 
and  uses  in  its  Business  large  quantities  of  high-grade  glues  and  refined 
glycerin,  both  domestic  and  imported.  That  the  duty  on  the  imported 
glue  is  25  per  cent  and  on  the  glycerin  is  3  cents  per  pound,  eqnal  at 
present  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent;  that  there  are  other  manufacturers 
in  nearly  every  large  city  engaged  in  the  same  business  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  capital  are  invested  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  paid  out  to  glue  and  glycerin  manufacturers  and  as  wages  to 
workingmen.  That  there  is  imported  into  this  countiy  thousands  oi 
pounds  of  roller  composition  made  in  Europe  and  paying  only  a  datj 
of  20  per  cent,  which  is  less  than  the  duty  charged  on  the  rawmaterialB 
of  glue  and  glycerin,  from  which  its  material  is  made,  to  the  greaj 
injury  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  raw  materials  in  this  countiy  and 
also  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  finished  product;  therefore,  the  under- 
signed prays  that  the  duty  on  printers'  roller  comx>osition  be  fixed  at 
the  specific  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  any  new  tariff  law  or  bf 
amendment  to  the  tariff  law  now  in  force. 

Bingham  Brothers  Gompant, 
Herbert  M.  Bingham, 

President. 

Similar  communications  were  received  from  O.  J.  Margrie,  of  Ne^ 
York  City;  Charles  W.  Grutsinger,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  WUd  &  Stevens, 
of  Boston,  and  others. 


MISCELLAJSTEOUS  MATTERS. 

STATEMEHT   OF    HOH.    JOHV   B.    COEIISS,    A   BEPBE8EHTATIVB 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAV. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 
Mr.  Corliss  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent,  it  seems  to  me,  a  district  that  is  suffering  the  greatest  fro^ 
the  evil  effects  of  the  Wilson  bill.    I  desire  to  speak  about  a  few  impor- 
tant interests  that  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  present  in  addition  to  tbe 
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statistics  I  file.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  mannfactaring  interests 
of  tobacco  in  the  country,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  leading  manafactur- 
ers  of  my  city  two  weeks  ago  I  was  appealed  to  to  ask  that  the  law  be 
so  made  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  to  be  honest  men.  They  say  that  under  the  present  law  they 
are  forced  to  be  dishonest  in  order  to  manufacture  tobacco.  Under  the 
present  law  the  duty  on  wrappers  is  (1.50  in  boxes  or  bales  if  it  is 
Sumatra  wrapper. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  mean  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  or  do  you  mean 
manufacturers  making  cigars! 

Mr.  OosLiss.  Makers  of  cigars  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco  also. 
The  filler  comes  in,  if  in  bales,  at  35  cents  per  pound.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  aU  of  the  tobacco  wrappers  or  fillers  that  come  in  this  country 
to-day  are  brought  in  under  the  35cent  duty. 

Mr.  EussBLL.  You  are  speaking  about  Havana  importations. 

Mr.  Corliss.  I  am  speaking  about  the  wrappers  and  fillers 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  all  importations? 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  Of  all  importations  of  that  character.  The  execution 
of  the  bill  is  of  such  character  as  to  enable  certain  importers  and  manu- 
facturers to  secure  their  wrappers  at  35  cents  a  pound,  while  the  little 
fellows,  the  honest  men,  are  compelled  to  pay  $1.50  a  pound. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  law  as  it  exists  now  allows  15  per  cent'  of  each 
package  to  be  wrapper. 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  I  believe  so.  These  men  api>ealed  to  me  as  a  body  to 
ask  this  committee  to  fix  a  positive  specific  duty  on  all  imported  tobacco 
and  not  attempt  to  make  any  distinction,  because  one  of  the  greatest 
importers  in  this  country  stated  to  me  that  there  was  not  one  man  in 
five  thousand  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  who  could  tell  where  the 
wrapper  ended  and  the  filler  commenced,  and  that  fraud  would  exist 
so  long  as  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  the  wrapper  and  the 
filler,  and  they  ask  that  the  duty  be  fixed  at  50  or  75  cents  per  pound 
and  that  be  made  sp;s£^ific. 

We  are  deeply  intere&ft^in  fish.  Under  the  present  law  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  may  go  to  Gaukd>ii^and  buy  nets  and  permit  the  Canadians 
to  do  the  fishing  for  him  and  imp07t"the-«oods  into  our  country  free  of 
duty,  which  I  think  is  a  great  injustice,  llien,  again,  there  is  the  item 
of  chickory  root,  which  is  another  manufackiring  interest 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  in  the  Great  Lakes  nearly  all  the  fish  are 
right  on  the  northern  border. 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  They  are. 

Mr.  Payne.  So,  to  put  a  duty  on  fish  in  the  fresh  waters  would 
really  put  a  tax  on  the  article  of  food  without  a  corresponding  benefit 
to  the  American  fishers,  because  the  fish  can  not  be  caught  on  this  side 
on  account  of  the  habits  of  the  fish. 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  You  are  mistaken  in  that  At  least  I  will  file  some 
statistics  to  show  that  the  duty  which  is  asked  will  not  interfere  with 
the  price  of  the  fish. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  informed  that  the  habits  of  fish  are  such  that 
they  are  all  caught  on  the  northern  side  in  Canadian  waters  and  not  on 
our  side! 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  In  that  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken,  because  we 
have  large  fish  interests  in  our  district  and  they  catch  them  upon  the 
American  side. 

In  relation  to  chicory  root  it  is  on  the  free  list,  and  I  desire  the  com- 
mittee will  give  the  little  interests  which  are  at  stake  in  my  district 
consideration.  To-day  chicory  root  is  imported  into  this  country  to 
T  H 126 
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Buch  an  extent  aa  to  drive  oat  the  American  indastry  in  that  line,  and 
we  are  deeply  interested  in  it. 

In  regard  to  the  item  of  straw  goods  that  are  used  in  the  mannfactore 
of  hats  and  other  articles,  we  have  employed  in  the  city  of  Detroit  geT- 
eral  hundred  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  before  straw  goods 
were  put  upon  the  free  list  or  straws  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods.  We  are  absolutely  unable  to  manufacture  any  in  our  distnet 
because  of  the  tariff  being  removed. 

It  is  asked  by  one  of  my  very  large  manufacturing  constitaents  that 
we  not  only  protect  wool  and  woolen  goods,  but  that  we  preserve  hi 
our  American  farmer  some  advantages  firom  the  sheepskins  to  pieT«it 
their  skinning  us  by  imi)orting  the  pelts  free,  and  I  will  file  statisties 
in  reference  to  that. 

Another  large  interest  which  I  represent  is  deeply  interested  intbe 
manufacture  of  gelatin  and  ammonia,  and  he  files  with  me  sufficient  data 
to  warrant  the  committee  in  placing  those  articles  on  the  dutiable  list 
to  protect  the  interests  involved.  I  will  file  the  papers  with  the  com- 
mittee which  I  think  cover  all  of  these  subjects  in  addition  to  many 
others  which  have  been  presented  to  me. 

Thanking  you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  mey  I  will  not  detain 
you  longer. 
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3TATEMEHT  SVBKITTED  BT  ME.  J.  B.  MUUBinTG,  OF  HEW  TOEK 

CITY. 

New  Tobk,  January  11^  1897. 

OOMMTTTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  respectfully  sabmit  the  following  Btateraent  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Gommittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

1.  My  name  is  I.  J.  R.  Mnurling,  ^o.  77  William  street,  l^ew  York. 
I  am  interested  in  the  corporation  called  the  Farbenfabriken,  vormals 
Friedr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  alizarine  and  aniline  colors  and 
pharmaceutical  products,in  Blberfeld,  Germany. 

I  am  president  of  the  Farbenfabriken  of  Blberfeld  Company,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  importers  of  aniline 
and  alizarine  colors;  and  I  am  also  a  codirector  of  the  Hudson  Biver 
Aniline  Color  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  aniline  colors. 

In  these  three  capacities  I  have,  therefore,  personal  knowledge  as  to 
the  manufacture  of  colors  abroad,  the  importation  of  colors  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  manufacture  of  colors  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Alizarin  colors  are  now  on  the  free  list.  They  have  entirely  dis- 
placed madder,  and  are  displacing  indigo  and  other  coloring  matters. 
They  are  those  colors  which,  when  dyed  with  a  mordant,  are  fast  to 
light,  fulling,  etc.  At  present  there  are  alizarine  red,  alizarine  blue,  ali- 
zarine black,  alizarine  brown,  alizarine  yellow,  etc.  The  manufacturers 
of  woolen  fabrics  use  them  extensively;  and  since  the  selling  prices  of 
these  colors  are  pretty  much  the  same  here  as  in  £urox>e,  the  textile 
industry  is  not  handicapped  in  this  respect,  for  these  alizarine  colors  are 
free  of  duty  all  the  world  over. 

When  in  1894  the  discussion  on  the  Wilson  bill  took  place,  a  number 
of  woolen  manufacturers  wrote  letters  to  our  predecessors,  stating 
clearly  that  it  was  to  their  interest  that  the  alizarine  colors  should  remain 
on  the  free  list.  Copies  of  these  letters,  representing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $12,000,000,  go  herewith.  The  conditions  that  existed  in  that 
year  still  prevail,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  competition 
against  the  woolen  fabrics  imi>orted  from  England  and  Germany  is  now 
still  more  severe  than  it  was  then.  If,  therefore,  a  duty  were  placed  on 
alizarin  colors,  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  this  extent  would  be  less 
able  to  compete  with  their  fabrics  against  the  imported  goods,  and  thus 
compelled  to  give  up  the  use  of  these  colors  and  adopt  inferior  dyes. 
In  tbls  case  they  would  be  still  less  able  to  sustain  successfully  this 
severe  competition,  for  their  goods  would  be  inferior  in  color  to  the 
imported  article. 

2006 
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The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  is  also  interested  in  the  aliza- 
rine dyes,  for  we  are  at  present  dyeing  cloth  for  the  army  with  alizarine, 
and  demonstrating  that  these  colors  are  superior  and  at  the  same  time 
cheaper  than  indigo-dyed  doth.  A  duty  on  alizarine  would  make  Uiis 
impossible. 

in  Earoi>e  alizarines  are  used  to  a  certain  extent,  althong^h  not  to  % 
large  extentin  themanofactareof  lakes.  Itseems  that  the  takemanniae' 
tnrers  in  the  United  States  can  best  meet  this  competitioii  by  following 
the  European  example  and  also  mannfactaring  some  of  their  painti 
from  alizarine  colors.  A  duty  placed  on  alizarine  would  also  makel^ 
proceeding  impossible. 

No  alizarine  whatever  is  made  in  this  country,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(a)  The  manufiM^ture  of  this  article  is  extremely  difficult  and  compii- 
oated,  requiring  well-trained,  skilled  chemists.  There  are  at  present 
no  schools  or  universities  in  the  United  States  where  chemists  can  be 
sufficiently  trained  for  that  purpose,  and  it  may  be  well  to  mentioD 
here  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  England  and  France.  Alizarine  col- 
ors were  invented  in  England.  From  there  the  industry  went  immedi- 
ately to  France,  where  at  that  time  the  best  chemists  were,  but  a  little 
later  the  Germans  took  it  in  hand,  and  now  it  may  be  said  that  tiie  whole 
industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  schools  and  universities 
in  that  country  offer  the  best  advantages  for  the  training  of  chemistB, 
so  much  so  that  alizarine,  which  is  made  from  anthracene,  is  made 
almost  exclusively  in  Germany,  although  the  raw  material,  anthracine, 
is  principally  derived  from  English  gas  works.  There  is  only  one  aliza- 
rine works  of  imi>ortance  in  I^ndon,  and  this  exists  because  the  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  alizarine  red  are  the  proprietors  of  this  manufactoiy. 

It  might  be  possible  to  import  chemists  into  this  country,  but  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  imported  chemists  get  out  of  the  educational 
atmosphere  existing  in  Germany  after  a  short  time,  and  seem  to  lose 
touch  with  their  science  and  recede  in  knowledge.  I  think  that  if  a 
college  were  established  for  the  training  of  high-class  chemists  it  would 
take  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  before  a  satisfactory  result  could 
be  obtained. 

{b)  The  raw  material  from  which  alizarine  is  made,  viz,  anthracene, 
is  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  and  would  have  to  be  imported, 
while  caustic  alkali,  which  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
alizarine,  costs  in  the  United  States  four  times  as  much  as  in  Europe 

(c)  The  selling  price  of  alizarine  colors  is  so  near  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion that  only  a  few  old-established  works  that  understand  the  industry 
thoroughly  manufacture  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  aUzarioe 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  the  chemists,  the 
machinery  (which  is  very  extensive  and  expensive),  and  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  finished  article,  therefore,  would  be  far  too  expensive  for 
use.  I  have  not  mentioned  here  the  much  higher  labor,  which,  however, 
plays  a  very  important  rdle  in  the  calculation  of  the  cost.  The  mann- 
facturers  of  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics  would  have  to  go  back,  therefore, 
to  indigo.  They  would  be  less  capable  of  competing  against  imported 
goods,  and  the  result  would  be,  that  there  would  be  no  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  alizarine  would  be  imported  from  abroad. 

3.  Aniline  colors  pay  at  present  25  per  cent  du^,  and  embrace  every- 
thing that  is  not  in  an  alizarine  color.  There  are  several  classes  of 
these  eniline  colors,  such  as  benzi^ne  colors,  diamine  colors,  which  are 
practically  identical  with  benzidine  colors,  basic  colors,  etc. 

The  26  per  cent  duty  derived  from  the  importation  of  these  colors 
^^mounted  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to,  roughly 
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speaking,  9740,000.  which  is  equal  to  an  imported  value  of  about 
^3,000,000. 

The  manufacturers  of  aniline  colors  in  the  United  States  have 
expressed  the  desire  to  raise  this  duty  to  35  per  cent.    There  are  three 
manufacturers  of  aniline  colors  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  Hud- 
son River  Aniline  Color  Works,  Albany;  Heller  &  Merz  Co.,  'Sew  York, 
and  the  Schoelkopf  Aniline  and  Chemical  Company,  Buffalo.    The  first 
named  has  always  been  the  most  successful,  having  paid  dividends  for 
several  years  following  of  25  per  cent.    I  have  good  reason  for  stating 
that  this  company  employs  about  twelve  men  in  connection  with 
manufactured  aniline  colors,  and  that  their  turnover  of  aniline  colors 
manufactured  by  themselves  amounts  to  about  $100,000  per  year.    The 
two  other  companies  are  much  smaller,  Heller  &  Merz  not  larger  than 
one-half.    Tbey  employ  about  seventy  men,  but  this  principally  for  the 
manufacture  of  ultramarine.    I  do  not  think  that  the  tol^  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  three  works  for  aniline  colors  is  over  thirty-six, 
and  that  the  total  sales  of  colors  manufactured  in  these  works  is  more 
than  $300,000  per  year.    Although  these  concerns  had  the  advantage 
of  a  35  x>er  cent  duty  on  aniline  colors  in  the  McKinley  and  former 
bills,  and  of  25  per  cent  under  the  Wilson  bill,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  develop  into  anything  important. 

A  very  small  number  of  people,  therefore,  would  be  interested  in  the 
result  of  any  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  price,  while  a  very 
large  number  of  persons,  to  wit,  all  those  connected  with  the  textile 
industries,  are  interested  in  having  the  prices  at  a  minimum. 

Assuming  that  the  duty  were  35  per  cent,  what  would  be  the  situation  t 
Since  with  the  25  per  cent  duty  the  revenue  amounted  to  $740,000,  if 
the  imx)ortation  remain  the  same,  with  the  35  x>er  cent  duty,  the  reve- 
nue would  be  about  $1,030,000,  which  uhows  a  difference  of  about 
$290,000  more  revenue.  The  foreign  manufacturer  could  not  pay  this, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  competition  among  the  manufacturers 
is  keen  and  does  not  allow  of  anything  like  such  inroads  into  the  very 
moderate  profits.  The  manufacturers  of  aniline  colors  in  this  country 
would  not  pay  it,  for  they  claim  the  extra  10  per  cent  is  protection  for 
their  very  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  the  consumer  that  must  pay.  If 
the  coDSumer  would  pay  the  difference  in  price,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
importation  would  not  diminish,  and  then  there  would  result  little 
advantage  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  The  importation 
during  last  year  amounted  to  $3,000,000,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the 
duty  paid  of  $740,000.  Against  this  the  home  manuflekcturer  only  made 
about  $300,000,  or  about  7^  x>er  cent.  They  would,  therefore,  only  par- 
ticipate in  the  higher  prices,  caused  by  a  higher  duty  to  that  extent  of 
H  per  cent,  or  not  quite  $22,000,  a  sum  which  can  scarcely  be  claimed 
as  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  existence  of  an  industry. 

The  reasons  why  these  small  works  can  not  become  very  great  are 
very  much  the  same  as  those  that  militate  against  an  alizarine  industry. 
The  chemists  have  to  be  imported.  The  most  important  of  the  raw 
materiids,  such  as  aniUne  oil  and  tolnidine,  have  to  be  imported  firom 
abroad,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  production  of  these  articles  in  the 
United  States  would  be,  at  any  time,  very  precarious,  since  the  pro- 
duction of  suitable  coal  tar  is  extremely  uncertain. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  an  increased  duty  on  aniline  colors 
the  importations  would  diminish,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  many 
cases  the  consumer  can  not  possibly  pay  anything  more  for  his  colors 
than  he  is  doing  now,  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  protection  of 
the  manufacturers  of  aniline  colors  in  the  United  States  would  prove 
also  a  chimera. 
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4.  Specific  dnties:  It  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the  duty  from  an  ad 
valorem  daty  to  a  specific  duty.  I  beg  to  state,  however,  that  thereaie 
handreds  of  distinct  colors,  tiie  prices  of  which  vary  from  15  cents  to 
$3  per  pound.  A  oniform  specific  daty  wonld,  therefore,  be  disastroiia 
for  the  cheaper  and  advantageous  for  the  dearer  colors.  The  eon- 
somption  of  the  cheaper  colors  being  enormoosly  larger  than  th^ 
of  the  dearer  colors,  a  specific  dnty  would  be  an  objectionable  burden 
to  the  textile  industry  without  raising  the  revenue,  or  what  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  case,  much  less  would  be  imported,  and  the  revenue 
would,  therefore,  be  lowered  very  muclL 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  submit — 

First.  That  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  textile  industry,  in 
which  millions  of  doUars  are  engaged,  and  which  employs  thousands 
and  thousands  of  workmen,  if  both  alizarine  and  aniline  colors  were 
considered  raw  materials  and  placed  on  the  free  list.  In  this  manna 
the  textile  industry  would  be  better  able  to  compete  against  the 
imported  goods  from  England  and  Europe  generally,  where  aJizarine 
and  aniline  colors  are  everywhere  free  of  duty. 

Second.  That  even  under  those  circumstances,  i.  e.,  if  alizarine  and 
aniline  colors  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  the  small  home  industry  oould 
continue. 

Third.  That  if  the  question  of  placing  all  the  colors  on  the  free  list  is 
not  considered,  certainly  all  alizarine  colors  should  remain  there, 
because  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  textile  industry,  and  it 
is  a  practical  impossibility  to  manufacture  them  in  tiiis  countiy. 

Fourth.  That  in  that  case  the  now  existing  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  aniline  colors  should  not  be  raised  at  all,  so  as  not  to 
unnecessarily  disturb  the  business  of  the  textile  industry. 

L  J.  B.  MusRijifa 


RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  flgnrea  represent  the  capital  inyeeted  hi  the  woolen  mills  from  whom 
we  reoelTed  letters  in  reply  to  oar  letter  dated  May  23, 1894 : 

Middlesex  Company $750,000 

Assabet  Mannfaotnring  Company 1,000,000 

Arlington  Mills 2,000,000 

Washington  Mills  Company 2,000,000 

The  National  and  Providence  Worsted  Mills 300,000 

Bnrlinffton  Woolen  Company 800,000 

Globe  Woolen  Company 300,000 

Wommbo  Mannfao taring  Company 

Sawyer  Woolen  Mills 1,000,000 

Blackinton  Company 250,000 

Woonsocket  Mills : 60,000 

L.  W.  Fanlkner  &  Sons 400,000 

Talbot  Mills 300,000 

Webster  Woolen  Company 100,000 

North  Adams  Mannfactnring  Company 200,000 

The  New  England  Company 240^000 

Bock  Mannfactaring  Company 200,000 

Worcester  Woolen  Mill  Company 90^000 

Collins  Mills 75,000 

Stirling  Mills 100,000 

Weybosset  Mills 360^000 

Harris  Woolen  Company 800,000 

Standish  Worsted  Company 

Germania  Mills ISOlOOO 

Lawrence  Dye  Works '** 

Plymouth  Woolen  Company Ill '.III /.'.'/.[  "  "iio  666 

North  Andover  Mills * V..\.lV..l'..l.\  250*000 

Tot^ 12;  065,^ 
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£XTBACTS  FROM  LVTTBRS  RbFKRRED  TO  IH  OUR  LbTTKR  TO  HON.  NXLaOH  W. 

Aldrich,  United  States  Senate,  dated  June  23, 1894. 

[KlddleMX  Compuiy,  Lowell,  ICms.,  tTSO^OOO.] 

Alisarine  colon  haye  in  their  use  sapplanted  madder  almost  oompletely  and  indigo 
to  a  Tory  large  degree  since  alazarine  Dine  has  been  placed  npon  the  free  list.  Inas- 
xnnch  as  the  larger  part  of  the  product  of  this  company  is  olae  cloth  adapted  for 
military  and  nniform  parposetf,  we  necessarily  consume  large  quantities  of  both  aliz- 
arine  and  indigo.  Both  are  used  in  the  cloth  made  for  the  United  States  Army, 
United  States  Nayy,  and  United  States  Fost-Offlce  Department,  as  being  the  fjMtest 
lunown  colors.  For  such  soods  aniline  colors  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment, 
and  if  used  would  cause  the  rejection  of  the  contract  therefor.  Aniline  colors  are 
for  the  class  of  goods  we  manu&cture  entirely'useless,  being  too  fugitiye,  as  is  easily 
demonstrated.  Etcu  a  suspicion  of  the  use  of  aniline  would  immediately  condemn 
the  goods.  We  shall  be  glad  to  giye  you  any  further  information  upon  this  subject 
at  any  time. 

Tours,  very  truly,  O.  H.  Pbrrt,  JVeontrsr. 


[Aaaabet  Manafactorlng  Company,  Mayiuurd,  Mass.,  $1,000,000.] 

The  use  of  alizarine  colors  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  has  neatly  increased 
since  alizarine  blue  was  made  free  of  duty,  taking  the  place  of  madder  and  indigo  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  coloring  of  woolens.  We  use  alizarine  colors  where  we 
could  not  use  aniline  colors,  as  the  aniline  colors  are  not  as  fast  to  ftilling,  scouring, 
and  the  light.  We  could  not  use  aniline  colors  with  nearly  as  good  results  as 
alizarine. 

Tours*  truly,  Assabbt  Manufaoturino  Cohpant, 

L.  Matnard,  Agm^U' 


(Arlington  Hni8,LawTeiioe.MaM.    n,000,000.] 

We  use  alizarine  colors  in  dyeing  men's  wear  worsted  goods  as  a  substitute  for 
indigo.  We  have  very  largely  increased  the  use  of  these  colors  since  they  were  put 
npon  the  free  list.  We  could  not  use  aniline  colors  where  we  use  the  alizarine^  as 
anilines  are  not  fast  colors  and  the  alizarinerare. 

Tours,  very  truly,  Wm.  Whitman,  Treoiurer. 


[Washington  MUla  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.    $2,000,000. ] 

We  would  say  that  we  are  using  alizarine  colors  on  our  woolen  goods  much  more 
extensively  than  we  were  able  to  do  before  they  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  owing 
to  their  considerably  reduced  price.  We  are  using  these  colors  on  goods  where  no 
aniline  colors  with  which  we  are  acquainted  could  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  and 
we  believe  that  there  are  no  aniline  colors  yet  manufactured  which  would  replace 
them  with  anything  like  satisfaction.  We  certainly  could  not  use  any  aniline  colors 
which  we  have  as  yet  seen  to  replace  alizarine  blue.  We  believe  there  is  none  which 
would  really  replace  it  at  any  price. 

Tours,  truly.  Washington  Mills  Company, 

£.  P.  Chapin,  Agent, 


[The  National  and  Providenoe  Wonted  MUU,  Providenoe,  R.  I.   $800,000.] 

In  answer  to  your  firstlquestion — ^you  ask,  ''Are  not  alizarine  colors  used  more 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than 
previous  to  alizarine  blue  being  on  the  free  listt "  we  would  say  yes.  In  answer  to 
your  second  question,  '*  Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizarine  colors  in  your  goods 
go  where  you  could  not  use  aniline  colors  on  account  of  the  latter  not  being  as  fast 
to  falling,  scouring,  and  light  t ''  we  would  answer  this  question  in  the  same  way  as 
above,  yes. 

Tours,  truly.  The  National  and  Providence  Worsted  Mills. 
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[BnritngtOB  Wooton  OompMiy,  WbioMld,  Tt.  1800,000.] 

AliEftrine  colors  are  used  where  aniliDe  eoloni  are  not  praetieal,  and  are  largdj 
Hied  as  a  bottom  for  indigo  because  of  the  great  fastness  of  alizarine  and  the  £Mt 
that  the  indigo  color  wears  more  permanent^  bottomed  with  aUzarine  than  if  nude 
with  pnre  indigo;  that  is,  it  does  not  turn  white  under  Motion  as  readily,  or  any- 
where near  it,  with  the  alisarine  bottom  as  without  it.  " 

YouiBy  trulyi  F.  G.  Kxmhxdt,  Seermtmrf. 

[Gleto  Woolen  OomiMn7,X7tica,K.T.   |tOO,000.] 

Alisarine  colors  go  where  we  could  not  use  anilines  because  the  latter  are  not  so 
Ikst  to  scouring,  fulling,  and  light  as  the  former. 

ToorO)  traly,  Bobt.  MiBDi^roH,  IVemmnr, 

[Worainbe  ICs&nflwtDring  Company,  LIsboB  lUls,  He.] 

In  answer  to  your  question,  "Are  not  alizarin  colors  used  more  extensiTely  In  ^e 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  preyions  to  alizs- 
rlue  blue  being  on  the  free  listf '  we  would  answer  yes.  Replying  to  yonr  qneeitioB, 
'*  Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizarine  colors  in  your  goods  go  where  yon  coold  not 
use  aniline  colors  on  account  of  the  latter  not  being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scooring,  and 
light f  we  answer  yes.  AuHwering  vour  question,  "Could  you  nae  aniline  colon 
with  as  good  results  as  alizarine  bluer'  we  answer  no. 
Toon  truly, 

WoRUMBO  Maiotfactusiho  Coxpaut, 
John  BALLAMTTin,  AgmL 


[Sawyer  Woolen  Mllla,DoTBr,K.H.   il,000^000.] 

Would  say  that  we  are  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  alizarin  dyes  shonld  wA 
be  classified  with  anilines  and  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  in  the  tariff  biH 
that  is  now  being  considered  by  Congsess.  We  use  alizarins  Tery  largely  in  place  d 
logwood  and  other  dyes,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  place  of  indigo.  We  do  not 
use  aniline  colors,  as  they  are  too  fngitiye  for  our  use.  Alizarines  are  our  moet  reh- 
.  able  dyes  next  to  madder  and  indigo. 

Youzs,  Tery  truly,  C.  H.  Sawtkb,  FnMemL 

[Blaokintoa  OompsBy,  BlMUatoB,  Ifsss.   |»0,000.] 

In  answer  to  your  question,  "Are  not  alizarine  colors  used  more  extensiTolIy  in  tits 
manufacture  of  woolen  eoods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  preYioua  to  aliza- 
rine blue  being  on  the  free  listr'  we  answer  yes,  decidedly,  with  us.  We  now  use 
no  madder,  alizarines  having  replaced  it.  We  also  use  larger  quantities  of  alizarine 
blues  in  place  of  logwood  than  we  previously  used,  because  the  alizarine  colors  ate 
far  more  fast  than  logwood  colors.  Answering  your  second  question  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  alizarine  colors  going  where  we  could  not  use  aniline  colors,  etc,  we 
beg  to  say  we  do  not  use  aniline  colors  at  all  on  account  of  their  fugitive  natuie» 
alizarine  colors  having  replaced  them  in  all-men's-wear  mills  pretending  to  make  &st 
colors.  Answering  your  last  question,  if  we  could  use  anilines  with  as  good  results 
as  alizarine  colors  we  would  say  we  could  not  use  aniline  colors  at  alL  The  placing 
of  alizarine  colors  on  the  free  list  was  a  great  boon  to  the  manufscturers  of  hJb  coun- 
try who  are  making  reliable  goods.  We  have  used  them  long  enough  to  get  more  or 
less  reputation  on  our  colors  for  fastness  to  light,  and  to  fulling. 

O.I 


[Woonsocket  Wonted  Hills,  WoonaoeketiB.  I.   $00,000.] 

Our  trade,  viz,  manufacturing  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  for  suitings,  demands 
that  our  goods  be  all  dyed  with  the  very  best  of  alizarine  dyes,  because  the  aniline 
colors  are  so  fugitive  against  light  that  they  are  useless  for  our  trade.  Aniline  colon 
are  used  mostly  for  carpet  yarn,  knitting  yam,  and  dyeing  white.  Aniline  colors  aie 
not  used  for  the  same  industries  as  aUzMine  colors,  and  certainly  they  should  not  be 
classified  together. 

WOONSOCKXT  WOBSIBD  lIlLLS, 
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[L.  W.  FMiUuier  ft  Soub,  Lowell^  IftM.    $400,000.] 

Tea;  the  alizarine  colors  are  used  more  ezteDsively  in  dyeing  our  goods  inplaoe  of 
madder  and  indigo  than  previous  to  alizarine  blue  being  on  the  free  list.  Yes;  tke 
coDsamption  of  alizarine  oolors  in  our  goods  goes  where  we  could  not  use  aniline  col- 
ors on  account  of  the  latter  not  being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light. 

L.  W.  Faulkmxb  a  Bom. 


[Talbot  Mills,  North  Billerioa^lCMM.    $800,000.] 

Alizarine  oolors  are  vastly  preferable  to  aniline  where  fMtness  to  ftilling,  scouring, 
and  light  are  necessary ,  as  they  are  in  high-class  goods.  Aniline  colors  can  not  take 
the  place  of  alizarine  colors  where  fastness  is  necessary. 

Fred.  S.  Culrk,  Drmnurmr. 


[Webster  Wooton  Company,  SebattQS,  Me.   $100,000.] 

In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cashmeres  the  alizarine  colors  haye  almost  com- 
pletely taken  the  place  of  madder  and  to  a  great  extent  been  substituted  for  indigo. 
we  use  largely  of  alizarine  in  making  all  our  colors.  We  do  not  use  aniline,  because 
its  colon  are  too  fugitiye  for  men's  wear.  A  duty  of  alizarine  would  be  a  serious  dis- 
crimination against  the  American  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and  in  fayor  of  his 
foreign  competitors.    It  would  be  a  duty  on  a  raw  material  not  made  in  this  country. 

Chab.  Biqelow,  Omterdl  Manager. 


[North  JLdams  Mannfaotnring  Company,  North  A  damn,  Mass.    $900,000.] 

Alizarine  colors  haye  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  who  wish  to  wear  dothes 
more  than  one  season.  We  would  be  unable  to  find  a  substitute  for  them.  We  use 
100  barrels  where  we  used  1  barrel  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  was  wicked  to  see  a  good 
cloth  all  faded  out  before  it  was  half  worn  out.  We  could  not  use  aniline  oolors  in 
place  of  alizarines.  The  people  would  not  submit  to  it.  Aniline  oolors  would  not 
do  for  men's  wear  goods. 

Touts,  truly,  Thos.  W.  Stkss,  Superintendmi. 


[The  New  En|^d  Company,  Bookrille  Conn.    $940,000.] 

We  say  that  alizarine  colors  are  used  more  extensiyely  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  preyious  to  alizarine  blue  being  on  the 
Icee  list.    We  are  using  alizarine  colors  largely  where  we  can  not  use  aniline  colors, 
because  the  aniline  colors  are  not  fast  to  either  fulling,  scouring,  or  light. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  B.  Hammond,  IVeoMifw. 

[Book  Manofaotnring  Comiwny,  Roclrville,  Conn.    $200,000.] 

Answering  your  questions :  ''Are  n<>t  alizarine  colors  used  more  entensiyely  in  the 
mannfacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  preyious  to  aliz- 
arine blue  being  on  the  tree  liHtt"  we  answer,  yes.  ''Does  not  tne  consumption 
of  alizarine  colors  in  your  goods  go  where  you  could  not  use  aniline  colors  on 
account  of  the  latter  not  being  as  fMt  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light  f"  We 
answer,  yee. 

Rock  Manttfagtubinq  CompanTi 
H.  L.  James,  Trtasurer. 


fWoroeater  Woolen  MiUa  Company,  Woroeiter,  Mass.    $00,000.] 

Answering  your  Questions:  "Are  not  alizarine  colors  used  more  extensiyely  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  preyious  to  alizarine 
bine  being  on  the  free  list  f  "  We  answer  yes.  "  Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizar- 
ine colors  in  your  goods  go  where  you  cotdd  not  use  aniline  on  account  of  the  latter 
not  being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light  f"    We  answer  yes. 

WoRCESTBB  Woolen  Hills  Company, 
Per  Fat. 
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[ColUnBMiU«,C<dlfaiST!Ito.MaM.    175.000.] 

For  more  than  twenty  yean  I  have  experimented  with  aniline  oolors  to  try  and 
And  something  that  wonld  take  the  place  of  alizarine  bine,  without  sncoeee.  Under 
no  oircnmstanooi  wonld  I  try  tosnbetitnte  aniline  colore  for  alizarine  where  I  wanted 
my  colors  fast  to  light. 

Tours,  truly,  Michabl  Coujxb. 


[StirilaffMOlt,  Lowell,  MsM.   $100,000.] 

We  can  not  use  aniline  colors  in  place  of  alisarine  in  any  eT«ni. 
Tours,  truly, 

CD^HofJiML 


^re7bQ•oolMIIls,PIOTid«ne^B.I.   1850.000.] 

Alicarine  colors  stand  the  process  of  fulling  and  scouring  and  snbseqncDt  expoeint 
to  light  much  better  than  aniline  colors.    We  haTc  Tirtnally  abandoned  the  anilias 
colors  on  account  of  these  defects,  and  we  would  not  return  to  their  use. 
YourS)  truly, 

Tarr,  Wkbdom  &  Ca,  AgmU. 


(Hsrils  Woolflii  Oompsny,  Woonsooket,  B.  I.    $800,000.] 

We  use  alzarine  colors  very  generally  in  the  manufibcture  of  woolen  goods  in  the 

Slace  of  madder  and  indigo,  and  much  more  cxtensiTcly  than  preyious  to  alixarine 
lue  being  on  the  free  lisC 

TouiB,  truly  Harms  Woolen  Compajit, 

Jos.  E.  ChUARK,  Drmmtnt. 


[Btaadish  Wonted  Compaiiy,  Flymoatli,  Haas.] 

the  use  I 

GSO.  ICaBBXTT,  2VMMWW. 


It  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  use  of  aniline  dyes.   Tht 
day  of  questionable  colors  nas  gone  by. 


[Oe^IlaIUaMUlB,Ho1yok^Haw.   «160,000.] 

In  reply  to  your  question:  ''Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizarine  colon  in 
your  goods  go  where  you  coald  not  use  aniline  colors  on  account  of  the  latter  not 
being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light t"  We  answer,  yes.  ''Could  you  use 
aniline  colon  with  as  good  results  as  alizarine  blue  if  the  latter  was  placed  on  tiie 
free  list  t "    We  answer,  no. 

Tours,  truly,  Gbbmakia  Knxa^ 

Wm.  Mauul 


[Lswrenoe  Bye  Works,  Lawrence,  Kaaa.] 

We  wonld  say  that  both  indigo  and  madder  have  to  a  very  large  extent  been  sub- 
stituted with  alizarine  colors  since  present  comparative  low  prices  of  these  articles 
have  been  ruling.  Aniline  colors  can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  alizarine  colors 
where  fastness  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light  is  desired. 

Lawrkngs  Dtb  Works. 


[Plymouth  Woolen  Company,  Plymouth,  Mass.    1850,000.] 

Alizarine  colore  are  used  now  almost  wholly  in  place  of  indigo  and  madder  in 
woolen  goods  for  men's  wear,  owing  no  donbt  largely  to  their  being  on  the  free  list. 
Alizarine  colors  are  fast,  anillDC  colors  are  fugitive.  Aniline  colors  on  this  account 
can  not  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  alizarine. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Plymouth  Woolen  Compakt, 

£.  £.  Douglass,  Agmi. 
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[North  Andorer  Hilla,  North  A]idoT«r«  Maas.    Ii250,000.] 

Alizarine  colors  are  need  to-dav  more  entensiyely  in  the  mannfaotnre  of  woolen 
froods  in  the  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  previoaB  to  alizarine  bine  being  on  the 
nree  list.  Also  the  alizarine  colors  in  onr  goods  are  nsed  in  places  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  nse  aniline  colors  on  account  of  the  latter  not  being  fast  in  folliDg,  soourmg, 
and  lifl^i.  We  can  not  nse  aniline  colors  with  as  good  resalts  as  alizarine. 
X  oorsy  truly, 

North  Andovxb  Mills, 
J.  H.  Sutton,  Trea9urer. 

LvTTBRS  Rblativx  TO  Prsssnt  Tariff  Rsvision. 

LowxLL,  January  6, 1897. 
Farbentabriksn  of  Elbbrfxld  Company,  BoHon, 

Dear  Sib:  Tonrs  of  the  4th  received.  This  mattef  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
thought  with  me  since  election.  A  general  adyance  on  aniline  colors  would  result  in 
a  Benous  disarrangement  of  prices  to  all  djeing  concerns.  The  export  trade  is  an 
element  that  shoud  not  be  lost  sight  of  m  this  connection.  I  am  opposed  to  an 
increase  of  duty,  and  am  willing  to  spend  some  time  in  Washington  in  this  matter 
if  I  am  needed.  I  would  suggest  the  following  plan  that  inasmuch  as  many  anilines 
are  the  subject  of  letters  patent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  manufacture  them 
'without  some  deal  with  the  owner  of  the  patent ;  hence  it  appears  to  be  a  good  policy 
to  tabulate  these  colors,  as  well  as  those  made  in  this  country.  Why  can  not  a  duty 
be  levied  upon  colors  made  in  this  countrv,  and  some  rule  giving  a  duty  on  proposed 
manufactured  colors,  provided  the  manufacturer  will  give  a  bond  to  turn  out  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  product  f 

I  will  oall  at  your  office  and  talk  this  matter  over  with  you  Saturday  morning,  as 
I  am  much  interested. 

Very  truly,  F.  T.  Walsh. 


HOLYOKX,  Mass.,  January  6, 1897. 
Farbbnfabrikbn  Company,  BoMton,  Ma—, 

Qbntlbubn:  In  replt  to  your  favor  of  the  4th  regarding  the  increase  of  duty  on 
aniline  colors,  we  would  say  most  decidedly  that  it  would  be  quite  a  detriment  to  the 
cotton  textile  industry  of  this  country,  as  they  are  now  worlcing  to  a  disadvantage 
on  account  of  what  duty  we  have,  thereby  allowing  the  foreign  manufacturers  quite 
an  advantage  in  not  being  obliged  to  pay  any  duty  on  colors.  The  manufacturers  of 
this  country  are  already  burdened  enough,  and  our  opinion  would  be  that  it  would 
be  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  less  rather  than  to  have 
more  duty.  We  trust  that  we  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  now  in  session  in 
Washington,  will  not  increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors. 
Tours,  truly, 

D.  Mackintosh  &,  Sons  Company, 
Chas.  £.  Mackintosh,  Agtnt. 


Waltham,  Mass.,  Jamtoiry  6, 1897, 
Farbbnfabbikxn  of  Elbbrfbld  Company, 

Bo9tony  Man. 
Grntlembn  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  4th  instant,  beg  to  state  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  increase  of  duty  on  imported  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per  cent  would 
increase  the  difficulty  of  competition  against  imported  work  wherever  competition 
of  this  nature  might  exist. 

Very  truly,  yours,  G.  E.  Jobdan,  Agent, 

Pawtuckbt,  R.  I.,  January  6, 1897. 
Fabbbnfabbikbn  of  Elbbbfeld  Company, 

BoBion,  Mats, 
Okntlbmbn  :  Your  favor  of  4th  instant  is  received  in  regard  to  the  new  tariff  bill, 
in  which  somebody  proposes  to  increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  increase  the  duties  on  any  aniline 
colors  at  the  present  time  especially,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  of  any 
advantage  to  the  textile  industry  of  this  country  to  so  increase  them. 

The  competition  is  already  strong  in  the  lines  of  business  that  use  these  colors,  and 
to  increase  the  cost  of  what  are  to  ns  the  raw  materials  is  an  additional  burden  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  bear. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  Stanton  Dunnbll,  TreoBurer, 
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Attlsboro,  Mass.,  January  7, 1SS7. 

FARBKiarABBIKBN  OF  ElBKRFBLD  COMPANY, 

BoBi^n,  Ma—, 
Gentlrmkk  :  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  makinf^  an  effort  to  preyent 
any  increase  of  duty  on  aniline  colors,  for  the  reason  that  an  increase  of  duty  would 
mean  a  corresponding  increase  of  price  to  the  oonsamer,  which  in  onr  opinion  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  manafactaring  interests  of  this  country.  Trosting  that  yon 
will  be  sacoeesfiil  in  your  efforts,  we  remain, 

Tears,  traly,  B.  Wolfsndxk  Sl  Sons. 


Boston,  Jomuify  7, 1S97, 
Mr.  F.  A.  OooDHUS, 

if aiM^er  Farheafa^kHkm  of  Etbtrfeld  Campamy,  BoHany  Man, 
Dear  Sir  :  Tours  of  the  4th  instant  duly  received.  Beg  to  say  thai,  in  my  opinion. 
the  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  aniline  colors  is  a  mistake,  and  should  such  a  bill 
be  passed  may  lead  to  serious  loss  to  this  company  by  compelling  it  to  pav  more  for 
these  necessary  articles.  With  existing  low  prices  for  onr  production,  we  have  for  a 
long  time  run  our  mills  at  a  yery  small  margin  of  profit  to  the  stockholders  rather 
than  to  breati  up  our  good  organization  of  employees,  as  well  as  to  entail  expense  in 
the  extra  overhauling  of  machinery. 

Tours,  very  tridy,  Dxxtxr  N.  Richards,  IVwuvsr. 

Boston,  Jamiaa/rg  7, 1897. 
Farbxnvabrikxn  of  Elbsrfbld  Company, 

Bo9Un^Man. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  received  ^our  favor  of  the  4th  instant  in  which  you  inform 
us  than  an  effort  is  being  made  in  Washington,  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  «id 
Means,  to  have  alixarines  in  the  next  tariff  removed  from  the  finee  list. 

In  reply  we  would  say  that  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  alizarine  colors  it  will  necessitate 
our  giving  up  the  use  of  the  same  and  return  to  indigo.  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
product  of  this  company  is  blued  cloth  adopted  for  military  and  uniform  parposes, 
we  necessarily  consume  large  quantities  of  both  alizarine  and  indigo.  Both  an 
largely  used  in  cloth  made  for  the  United  States  Army,  United  States  Navy,  and 
United  States  Post-Offlce  Department,  as  being  the  fastest  known  colors. 

We  therefore  should  not  be  able  to  use  aniOne  colors  if  we  were  obliged  to  sive 
up  the  use  of  alizarine,  in  ease  of  a  duty  being  added  to  the  same.  The  anuine  ocSors 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  goods  we  make  for  Gfovemment,  as  they  are 
fugitive  compared  with  alizarine  colors. 

As  we  understand,  alizarine  colors  are  not  made  in  tliis  country,  and  a  duty  placed 
upon  the  same  would  put  us  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  aeainst  rorelgn 
goods  that  were  dyed  with  alizarine  colors,  which  are  free  of  duty  in  Europe. 

We  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, in  showing  how  extremely  detrimental  to  the  woolen  industry  of  this  coantry 
it  would  be  if  alizarine  oalon  were  taken  from  the  free  list  and  a  du^  placed  on 
the  same. 

Tours,  very  truly,  O.  H.  Perrt,  IVvoMirsr. 

Boston,  Mass.,  JamnMry  7, 1897. 
Farbknfabriksn  of  Elbbrfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Gentlemen:  We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2d  of  January,  1897,  in  which 
vou  inform  us  that  an  effort  is  being  made  in  Washington  with  the  Committee  on 
Way  and  Means  to  get  the  alizarines  in  the  next  tariff  removed  from  the  firee  list. 
Ton  suggest  that  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  woolen  mills  if  a  dnty  were 
placed  on  alizarinee,  and  vou  ask  us  to  give  you  our  opinion  on  this  imnortant  subject. 

It  is  onr  opinion  that  the  competition  to  which  the  woolen  mills  in  this  country 
are  subjected  by  the  importation  of  foreign  fabrics  would  be  made  much  more  severe 
than  it  is  now  even  if  a  duty  were  placed  on  alizarines.  The  use  of  these  colors  has 
almost  entirely  displaced  indigo  in  Europe,  and  they  are  making  rapid  strides  in  this 
country  as  well. 

It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  mention  here  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  woolen  'industry  in  this  country  and  the  thousands  of  hands  Uiat  get  their 
daily  livelihood  from  this  industry. 

In  order  to  compete  successfully  against  foreign  fabrics  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  placed  on  a  similar  footing;  and  considering  that  all  the  alizarines  are  firee 
of  duty  in  Europe,  we  are  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  a  duty  placed  upon  i^izarines 
in  this  country  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  our  business. 
Tours,  truly, 

Wm.  M.  Wood,  TVeoranBr. 
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WOONBOCKBT,  R.  I.,  Jdfiikiry  6, 1897, 

FAKBXNTABimnEN  OF  ELBXBFBLD  COMPANT, 

Botton,  Ma99, 

I>iEAR  Sirs:  Tout  favor  of  January  4  reoeived,  and  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
comply  with  yonr  reqnest.  We  certainly  think  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
^woolen  business  to  place  a  duty  on  alizarin  oolors  that  are  now  on  the  free  list.  The 
people  demand  that  their  goods  shall  be  dyed  with  fast  bright  colors  which  oan  not 
De  made  without  the  aid  of  alizarines.  As  we  must  use  these  foreign  alizarinee,  a 
duty  on  same  would  certainly  advance  the  price  considerably,  which  would  certainly 
pronibit  the  use  of  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  this,  of  course,  is  not  desirous,  as.  for 
the  advancement  of  the  people,  country,  and  woolen  industry,  we  should  use  the  beet 
dyes  obtainable. 

The  alizarin  colors  are  the  most  valuable  and  widely  used  of  colors,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  a  great  pity  to  have  anythingdone  which  would  cause  them  to  be  used 
less  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  we  think  a  duty  put  on  same  would  cause 
them  to  be  used  less. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  oonvinoe  the  members  of  the  Wave  and 
Means  Committee  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  oonntry  to  keep  these  alizuin 
colors  on  the  free  list. 

Tours,  very  truly,  Dunn  Worstbd  Mills, 

£.  S.  Dunn,  Treatwrmr. 

LowBLLy  Mass.,  Jamumry  6,  1897. 
Fabbxnfabbixkn  of  Elbbbfbld  Compant, 

BcMioHt  Mom, 
Dear  Snts :  We  understand  that  an  effort  is  being  made  before  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  have  the  duties  on  analine  colors  increased  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be  able,  by  placing  the  facts  before  the  eom- 
mittee,  to  prevent  snch  a  change,  and  we  believe  tnat  any  duty  placed  on  alizarine 
colors  which  are  now  on  the  free  list  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  woolen 
industry. 

Yours,  very  truly,  L.  W.  Faulkner  Sl  Sons. 

Pboyidenob,  R.  L,  JanuaitTf  6, 1S97, 
Fabbbnfabkikbn  or  Elbsbtbld  Company, 

BaaUm,  Ma$9. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  In  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  dated  the  4th  instant  relat- 
ing to  the  tariff  on  alizarines,    we  desire  to  say  thtkt  it  would  seem  to  us  that  again 
placing  a  duty  on  alizarines  er  products  of  alizarines  would  be  a  serious  mistake, 
and  work  untold  ii^ury  to  all  worsted  and  woolen  manufacturers,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  no  such  action  will  be  taken  by  the  framers  of  the  proposed  new  tariff 
measures. 
Thanking  you  for  drawing  oar  attention  to  the  matter,  we  remain. 
Truly  yoniiy 

Riverside  Worsted  Mnxs, 
Per  J.  O.  DoLBEL. 


Plymouth,  Mabs.,  Jamuary  6, 1897. 
Fasbbnfabbiksn  of  Elbbrfbld  Company, 

BoBion,  MaBS. 
Gentlemen;  In  reply  to  the  inquiries  in  your  favor  of  the  28d  ultimo,  would  sav: 

(1)  Alizarine  colors  are  used  now  almost  wholly  in  place  of  indigo  and  madder  in 
woolen  goods  for  men's  wear,  owing,  no  doubt,  largelv  to  their  bein^  on  the  free  list. 

(2)  Anzarine  colors  are  fiist  and  aniline  oolors  are  fugitive.  Aniline  oolors  on  this 
account  oan  not  possibly  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  alizarine. 

(8)  Twenty-five  per  cent  duty  on  alizarine  (with  indigo  free)  would  no  doubt 
compel  many  manufacturers  to  return  to  Indigo  on  account  of  cost.  This  would  be  a 
serious  misfortune,  as  alizarine  is  a  more  convenient  color  to  work  than  indigo,  the 
process  being  a  less  complicated  one. 

(4)  We  could  not  use  aniline  colors  with  as  good  results  as  alizarine  blue  if  the 
latter  was  on  the  dutiable  list  at  25  per  cent,  or  even  if  the  latter  was  free.  The 
former  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  latter  in  most  woolen  goods  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Tours,  very  truly,  Plymouth  Woolen  Company, 

R.  S.  Douglass,  Agemi, 
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Walpolb,  Mxas.,  Jantuuy  7,  1SS7» 

FAltBXNFABRIKKir  OF  ElBKRFXLD  COMPANY, 

Boston,  Ma$$, 
Okktlxmkn:  We  ondentand  there  is  an  effort  being  made  befwe  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  now  sitting  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
tariff  bill,  to  increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  Tslorem. 

As  consumers  of  aniline  colors,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  their  nee  here  in  this 
country,  we  hope  that  the  question  of  counteracting  this  movement  will  be  agitated, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  state  from  our  experience,  and  from  what  we  know  pertaining 
to  these  matters,  that  this  price  will  certainly  be  detrimental  to  the  eotton  textile 
industry  in  this  coontrr.  With  all  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  now,  thia  wonld 
be  onlv  one  more,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  not  stand  much  more  in  this 
direction.  Therefore,  as  above  said,  we  eertainly  hope  that  the  proper  and  just 
influence  will  be  bronsht  to  bear  to  prevent  this  being  put  into  any  new  tariff  bill 
and  becoming  a  part  of  the  same  as  a  law. 
We  reniaii^  yonxs,  very  truly, 

S.  Gray  &  Co., 
Per  8.  Gray. 


Pawtucxst,  R.  I.,  Janmarjf  7,  2S97. 

FARBEKFABRmDr  OF  ELBBRFXLD  COMPANY, 

Bo§Um,  Mam, 

Grntlxmrn  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  70ur  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  in  whieh  you  state 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  now  sitting 
in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  tariff  bill,  to  increase  the  duty  en 
aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  reply  to  this  would  say  that  we  share  your  views  in  this  matter,  that  an  increase 
of  duty  on  aniline  colors  causing  a  corresponding  increase  in  price  of  theae  colon 
wonld  be  detrimental  to  the  cotton  textile  industry.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
English,  German,  and  French  manufacturers  pay  no  duty  on  colors,  and  that,  there- 
fore, every  additional  burden  laid  upon  the  manufacturer  in  this  eountry  makes  the 
competition  against  imported  goods  all  the  more  difficult,  it  seems  to  ns  that  aa 
increase  of  du^  at  this  time  ought  not  to  be  made. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  sufficient  protection  on  theae  colors, 
and  from  our  standpoint  we  snould  be  in  favor  of  a  decrease  rather  than  an  incresse 
of  duty  on  aniline  colors.  y 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  effort  above  referred  to  will  not  obtain  at  this  time. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Frkdxrio  R.  Mason,  2Vea«tirer. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Joaiuvy  7, 18S7, 
Farbknfabriken  of  Elbsrfkld  Company, 

Bo9Um,  Ma8$, 
Grntlbmxn:  Tour  flavor  of  the  4th  instant,  noUMng  us  that  an  effort  is  making 
to  increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  hsMi  come 
duly  to  hand.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  such  a  proposition  has  been  brought  for- 
ward. From  our  own  experience  we  can  say  most  emphatioaUy  that  the  present 
tariff  on  aniline  colors  is  as  high  as  most  of  the  manufaeturers  using  them  can  atand. 
The  goods  which  we  handle  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  large  silk-prodncing 
industry  of  Lyons.  The  color  used  in  converting  them  is  a  very  large  item  of  the 
expense,  and  should  this  cost  be  increased  we  should  suffer  very  materially,  as  the 
dinerence  in  wages  and  other  cost  of  production  are  now  so  much  against  ns  that  ths 
industiy  can  stiuid  no  more. 

We  remain  yours,  very  truly,  Lxxinoton  Print  Works, 

A.  Btuart  Pratt,  2Veati»w. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  JisaiMry  7,  X8S7, 
Farbexfabrikbn  of  Elberfrld  Company, 

16  Hamilton  ttreet,  BotUm,  IfoM. 
DxAR  Sirs:  We  would  be  sorry  if  any  increase  were  to  be  made  to  the  present 
duty  on  aniline  eolors.    It  would  add  much  to  the  cost  of  finishing  eotton  pieee 

foods,  and  with  no  chance  for  us  to  recover.  The  tax  would  fall  directly  upon  onr 
usiness,  and  English,  French,  and  German  finishers  would  get  a  oorrespondinc 
advantage.  They  have  no  duties  to  pay  on  aniline  colors,  as  we  uuderstana  it,  and 
the  competition  would  be  made  still  cIorot  and  onr  ability  to  meet  it  weakened  by 
any  additional  burden  put  upon  our  eflbrts. 
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We  do  not  conftider  that  the  makeni  of  aniline  colon  in  this  country  wonld  be 
benefited  by  a  change  in  the  tariff.  They  make  a  few  oolora  only,  and  offer  their 
products  at  a  lower  price  than  the  foreign  manufacture.  Therefore  the  proposed 
increase  would  fail  not  upon  the  makers  or  dealers  in  aniline  colors,  bnt  upon  con- 
snniers  in  this  country  who  are  obliged  to  use  an  article  already  paying  a  large  and 
perhaps  not  an  unreasonable  revenue  to  the  Government. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  Hunt  Smith,  Treasurer, 


North  Ain>oyER,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897, 

COMMITTBX  ON  WaYB  Ain>  MEANS: 

Alizarine  colors  were  placed  on  the  tree  list  in  the  tariff  act  of  August  27, 1894. 
This  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  manufacturers  of  both  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
and  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  interests  if  a  duty  was  again  placed  on  these 
oolozs.    We  are  very  anxious  to  have  them  continued  on  the  free  list. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  T.  Stbyens. 


Blackinoton,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 
Faxbxnfabrikibn  of  Elberfklo  Company. 

Gentlbmkn  :  In  relation  to  the  proposed  duty  on  alizarines,  we  beg  to  say  we  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  These  dyes  now  form  a  large  part  of  the  permanent  colors 
used  on  the  best  American  woolens,  and  their  reduced  cost,  consequent  on  the 
removal  of  former  heavy  daties  that  practically  protected  no  important  interests 
herOi  has' enabled  American  mills  to  give  to  the  people  as  fast  colors  on  woolens  as 
can  be  found  in  the  world. 

Tonrs  truly,  O.  A.  Archer,  Dreoiurer, 

WiNOOSKl,  Vt.,  January  7, 1897, 
Farbsnfabriken  of  Elberfkld  Company, 

BoBton,  Ma$9,     . 

Gentlemen  :  From  the  published  reports  I  gather  that  there  is  an  effort  being 
made  to  place  a  duty  on  aniline  colors  of  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  am  quite 
anre  if  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  understood  the  situation  in  regard  to  these 
dyes  that  they  will  modify  this  proposition  materialljr* 

Under  the  present  condition  of  manufacturing  aniline  dyes  in  this  country  they 
might  Just  as  well  put  on  import  duty  on  indigo  as  to  put  it  upon  alizarine  or  aniline 
colors,  as  they  are  used  at  present  largely  as  a  substitute  for  indigo.  Their  use  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States  War  Department  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the 
ground,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  my  knowledge  fully  confirms,  that  the  color  is  in 
every  respect  as  durable  as  indigo,  and  while  it  is  not  much,  if  any,  cheaper  in  cost 
it  has  the  merit  of  not  tendering  tne  wool  fiber  as  much  in  its  application  as  an  indigo 
color  that  is  applied  upon  wool  that  is  prepared  before  dipping.  This  preparation 
of  wool  before  aipping  is  done  to  prevent  the  fabrics  from  wearing  white  under  firio- 
tion,  which  a  pure  indigo-dyed  color,  without  any  preparation  of  stock,  will  do. 

I  write  this  letter  that  its  substance  may  reach  the  Congressional  committee  now 
having  the  matter  in  charge  through  the  proper  channels;  deeming  the  firiends  of 
tme  protection  the  proper  channel,  I  have  selected  you  for  this  purpose. 

Trusting  the  committee  having  the  matter  of  tariff  in  hand  will  succeed  in  avoid- 
ing errors  of  the  magnitude  of  the  proposition  to  place  an  import  duty  of  25  to  86  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  alizarine  and  aniline  dyes  would  be,  1  remam. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

BURUNOTON  WOOLBN  COMPANT, 

By  F.  C.  Kennedy,  Agent, 


Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbknpabriken  of  Elrerfeld  Company. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  yonr  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  in  relation  to  the 
matter  of  a  duty  placed  on  alizarine  colors,  and  in  reply  to  same  wonl^  say  that  in 
our  opinion  any  duty  placed  on  alizarines  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry. 

Tours  truly,  Fabwell  Worsted  Mnxs. 

T  H ^127 
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North  Dkxtbi^  Mb.,  Janmary  5,  ISS7, 

FARBVirFABRIKSN. 

Gentlbmkn:  Tonn  at  hand,  and  in  imply  will  say  we  are  nainff  in  our  djtho&it 
a  larse  amonnt  of  alizarine  colors,  and  think  they  should  be  on  the  free  list,  aa  it  mil 
be  a  big  help  to  us  on  this  side,  as  we  can  get  better  oolora  from  the  alizarine  ihai  ii 
imported;  and  with  the  competition  we  have  in  making  goods,  we  ought  to  have  lU 
dyestuff  that  is  imported  come  in  free. 

Yours,  truly.  Dews  Woolxk  Gompa>^, 

C.  A.  Dews,  A$€n,U 


Providence,  R.  I.,  Januwiy  7,  lSSf7. 

Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfbld  Company, 

Boit4m,  Mom, 
Gentlkmen:  Your  recent  faror,  inclosing  oopy  of  a  letter  we  wrote  you  May  £. 
1894,  is  at  hand.  In  reply  would  say  that  the  situation  is  practically  the  same  dov 
as  then.  We  are  still  using  the  alizarine^  and  we  can  not  add  anything  to  our  foriKr 
letter.  We  think  it  explains  the  situation.  We  inclose  another  oopy  of  this  lett<r. 
wbich  we  trust  will  answer  your  purpose. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  successful  in  having  aliaarine  stay  on  the  fiwe  list,  ts^ 
wishiuff  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Jos.  £.  Fletcher,  2Ve(r«»rer. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jamuary  7, 183^. 

FARBENFABRlkEN  OF  ELBERFELD   COBftPANY, 

Bo9ion,  Mom. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  Januar^r  5  is  at  hand,  and  we  note  very  carefully  wbs« 
you  have  to  say  regarding  the  alizarine  blues  ana  browns,  and  in  regard  to  dntr, 
you  ought  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  have  the  alizarine  colors  remain  on  the  free  list, 
as  they  now  are. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  you  asked,  viz,  *'Are  not  alizarine  colors  used  m<ffe 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  In  place  of  madder  and  indigo  tlua 
previous  to  alazarine  blue  beihg  on  the  free  listf"  we  would  say  yes. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  "  Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizarine  colon  is 
vonr  goods  go  where  you  could  not  use  aniline  colors  on  account  of  the  latter  sot 
being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light  f  we  would  answer  this  question  in  tb« 
same  way  as  above,  yes. 

In  answer  to  your  third  question,  we  would  say  that  on  some  classes  of  yams 
we  make  we  are  obliged  to  use  indigo  to  make  them  fast;  but  this  is  in  a  few  e»s» 
only,  where  we  have  special  orders;  but  on  the  general  run  of  our  yams,  as  we  color 
them,  we  can  use  alizarine  blues  with  good  satisfaction,  and  they  make  the  colors  as 
fast  as  we  want  them. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  to  have  the  alizarine  bine  oomein 
free ;  it  would  make  quite  a  saving  to  us  in  oar  coloring,  as  we  have  figured  the  prict 
of  our  yams,  basing  all  alizarine  products  as  coming  in  on  the  free  list. 
Yours,  truly, 

Joseph  £.  Fletcher,  Tretuwrfr. 

Providence,  K.  I.,  January  7, 1897, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Goodhue,  of  Elbbrfeld  Company. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  inqniry,  we  would  say  that  we  are  totally  opposed  to  the 
reimposition  of  a  auty  on  alizarine  dyes.    Anilines  will  not  do  instead,  and  indl.j:<' 
is  not  nearly  as  adaptable  or  as  useful  under  the  present  system.    A  duty  would  be 
a  great  detriment  to  the  struggling  woolen  industry. 
Truly,  yours, 

Taft,  Weeden  &  Co.,  Agei^U, 


Providence,  R.  I.,  Jianikiry  8, 1897, 
Farbbnfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Bo9lon,  Mom, 

Dear  Sir;  Your  favor  of  the  4th  instant  is  at  hand.    An  increase  in  dnty  on 

analine  color  would  be  very  detrimental  to  our  business  of  printing  calicoes,  aa  soch 

colors  are  used  by  us  quite  extensively.    The  competition  of  other  kinds  of  drew 

materials  has  resulted  in  low  and  often  unremunerative  prices  for  calicoes.    We 
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can  not  afford  to  have  tho  oost  of  prodncing  our  fi^oods  increased,  and  we  decidedly 
o'bjeot  to  haying  thia  resnlt  brongnt  aboat  by  an  increase  in  duty  on  such  an  impor- 
-tant  item,  that  enters  into  said  coet|  as  aniline  color. 
Very  truly,  yoniSi 

Allen's  Pbint  Workb, 
By  John  B.  Kellt,  Treasunr. 

HOLYOKB,  Ma88.,  January  8, 1897, 
Farbxnfabrikkn  of  Elbebfsld  Company, 

BoMtan,  ifa$$. 
Okntlbmen:  Beplyins  to  your  favor  of  January  4  in  relation  to  the  attempt  to 
increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  I  beg  to  say 
tbat  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  these  materials  must  necessarily  add  to  their  cost 
and  is  an  additional  burden  on  the  textile  industry,  which  ia  already  sustaining  all 
the  burdens  it  can  carry  and  Uve.  I  am  not  advised  that  the  manufacture  of  ani- 
lines is  carried  on  in  this  country  to  any  extent;  hence  I  see  no  reason  for  any  increase 
in  the  duty  on  these  colors. 

Tours,  very  truly,  Merbick  Thread  Compaht, 

C.  W.  Rider,  Trea$urer. 

PiTTSFiBLD,  Mass.,  January  8, 1897, 
Farbsnfabbiken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Bo$Um,  Ma99, 
Deab  Sir:  Your  favor  of  January  4  received.    In  reply,  would  say  that  our  view 
in  regard  to  the  increase  of  duty  on  aniline  colors  is  that  there  should  be  no  increase, 
especially  as  we  understand  they  can  not  be  manufactured  to  any  extont  in  this 
country.  • 

Tours,  very  truly,  J.  L.  &,  T.  D.  Pkck  Manufacturing  Company, 

Thomas  D.  Peck,  PresidenU 


8aoo,  Me.,  January  8, 1897. 
Fabbenfabriken  of  Elbebfbld  Company, 

Boiion,  Ma$$, 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  lettor  of  inquiry  of  recent  dato,  I  be^  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  an  increase  of  duty  on  anilines  would  be  distinctly  detrimental  to  the 
intorests  of  such  mills  as  the  Tork  and  Everett. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  C.  McDuffib,  Treoiurer, 


Saylesyiixe,  R.  I.,  January  8, 1897. 
Farbenfabrikbn  of  Elberfeld  Cobipany, 

Boston,  Mobs, 
Dear  Sib:  Would  say  we  notice  with  great  concern  that  there  is  a  possibility  in 
the  framing  of  a  new  tariff  bill  to  make  an  increase  in  duty  on  aniline  colors  rrom 
25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cotton  toxtile  indus- 
try, and  wool,  too,  for  that  mattor,  and  would  make  the  burden  all  the  more  difficult 
for  both  dyers  and  manufacturers  in  competition  against  the  imported  goods. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

Glbnlyon  Dye  Works, 

Wm.  T.  Burrow,  SupmintendenU 

ASBESTTJS. 

(Paragraph  388.) 

STATSMEHT  07  HOV.  JOHN  J.  EINAKEB,  A  BEPBB8EHTATIVE  TBOM 
THE  STATE  07  HLDrOIS. 

MoNDAT,  January  llj  1897. 

Mr.  BmAKEB  said:  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee^ 

here  are  some  small  matters  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  at  the 

instance  of  parties  interested.    The  first  matter  that  I  desire  to  speak 

of  is  in  regard  to  asbestas.    There  is  a  company  organized  in  Chicago 
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and  producing  asbestus  and  preparing  it  for  the  market.  Their  plant 
is  in  Georgia.  It  is  the  short-fiber  asbestus.  I  will  file  their  statement 
It  is  brie£ 

This  asbestos  is  now  on  the  free  list.  These  parties  engaged  in  pre- 
paring it  and  bringing  it  into  market  are  organized  under  an  act  of  tkt 
legislature- of  Wisconsin.  Their  plant  is  in  Georgia,  and  they  want  the 
small  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  put  upon  asbestus.  Their  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  JPiogwiw^  jSS^  1896, 

COMMITTBK  ON  WaTB  AND  IfSANS. 

The  undersigned  offlcen  of  the  Sail  Monntain  Asbeetoe  Company,  a  ooiponttiie 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  having  tneir  principal  offies 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  State  of  IllinoiBi  lespectfoUy  represent  that  tbej  own  ssd 
operate  an  asbestos  mine,  sltnated  at  Sautee,  in  White  Connty,  State  of  Georgia,  sad 
that  before  the  opening  of  this  said  mine  asbestos  was  not  produced  in  the  United 
Ststes  in  any  considerable  <)uantities,  the  total  product  per  year  prior  to  that  tiice 
being  about  300  tons:  that  smce  the  opening  of  said  mine  the  production  of  asbeetu 
.in  the  United  States  nas  risen  to  a  total  of  about  1.300  tons  per  year;  that  previooi 
to  the  opening  of  this  mine  almost  all  of  the  asbestus  used  m  thia  countiy  wu 
imported  flrom  Canada  and  Italy,  amounting  to  about  5,000  tons  per  year.  The  Sail 
Mountain  Asbestus  Company  has,  at  large  expense,  erected  improred  machinery  and 
mills,  with  which  the  company  is  now  able  to  produce  asbestus  fiber  eqnal  to  the 
ordinary  Canadian  asbestos.  Having  discovered  that  we  must  seU  our  product  i£ 
free  competition  with  imported  asbestus,  we  find  ourselves  handicapped  by  the  &et 
that  American  labor  commands  and  must  receive  higher  wages  than  like  labor  ia 
Canada  and  Italy,  our  two  principal  competitors,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  we  stk 
that  your  committee  shall  levy  an  import  duty  of  SK)  per  cent  on  aU  asbestua  imported 
into  this  oountry,  and  ask  that  that  provision  may  be  included  in  the  t^riif  bul  nov 
being  oonsidered  and  framed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Sall  Mountain  Asbsstub  Company. 
F.  T.  Stonx,  Prt&^dmU, 
H.  S.  Benjamin,  iSscretety, 
F.  D.  Atxbs,  IVsaMrer. 

ASPHAI.TUM. 

(Paragraph  390.) 

MB.  8.  F.  FECEHAK,  07  AHV  ABBOB,  MICH.,  BVOGESIS  THAT  A 

DUTT  BE  niPOSED. 

Ann  ABBOBy  MiOH.y  December  29y  1896. 

Dbab  Sib  :  There  ts  sometbing  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  tons  (A 
asphaltnm,  possibly  150,000  tons,  imported  each  year,  mostly  from 
Trinidad,  and  all  of  it  free.  A  reasonable  tariff  wonld  help  out  a  reve- 
nne  and  also  help  onr  own  asphalts  and  at  the  same  time  not  materiallj 
affect  any  industry  in  which  asphaltnm  is  an  important  raw  material 

There  is  also  now  imported  a  large  amount  of  so-called  *^  pitch,'' 
which  is  a  residuum  from  the  distillation  of  gas  tar,  blast  famaoe 
tar,  and  coke-oven  tar.  A  considerable  income  might  be  obtained  from 
these  with  benefit  to  our  own  distillers  of  coal  tar  and  producers  of 
asphalt 

I  would  not  personally  advocate  a  prohibitory  tariff,  not  because  there 
is  not  enough  asphalt  within  the  United  States  to  meet  all  demands  if 
placed  in  free  competition  with  the  imported  article,  for  there  are 
deposits  that  I  have  personally  examined  containing  enongh  of  as  good 
or  better  quality  than  that  imported  to  pave  all  of  the  streets  in  the 
country  from  Bangor  to  Los  Angeles,  but  because  I  believe  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  involving  asphaltnm  would  be  placed  on  a  more 
permanently  stable  basis  if  a  moderate  tariff  that  woi^d  contribute  to 
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ztke  revenues  of  the  (Government  were  placed  apon  the  article.    I  woald 
sberefore  suggest  the  following  schedule: 

All  asphalt  or  asphaltio  rook  containing  15  per  cent  or  less  of  bitumen^  solnble  in 
[>mre  dry  chloroform,  25  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

All  pitch,  asphaltnm,  or  asphaltio  rock  containing  15  per  cent  and  not  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  bitnmen,  solnble  in  pare  dry  chloroform,  $2  per  ton  of  2,240  poanda. 

All  natural  pitch,  asphaltnm,  or  asphaltic  rock  containiog  more  than  50  per  cent 
3r  bitumen,  soluble  in  pure  di^  chloroform,  $5  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

All  reeidunms  from  the  distillation  of  gas  or  ooal  tar,  blast-furnace  tar,  coke-oven 
fcjKT,  petroleum,  or  maltha,  and  all  pitch,  asphalt,  asphaltnm,  or  asphaltio  rock  or 
mastics,  pure  or  impure,  that  have  been  melted  or  refined  otherwise  than  by  meltingi 
$5  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.    All  solid  or  semisolid  bitumens  not  scheduled,  $5  per  ton. 

These  figures  are  the  ones  that  I  should  want  to  stand  and  that  I 
-tliink  I  could  justify  before  a  committee. 

Ad  valorem  duties  would  amount  to  nothing,  as  the  articles  have 
sdmost  no  value  until  freights  and  other  charges  have  accumulated  on 
tiheixu 

B.  F.  Peokham. 

A  DUTY  WOULD  OBIPPIB  A  BTKVGGLnrO  OOMPAHT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  23,  1896. 

GOMMITTSE  ON  WAYS  AND  MBANS: 

The  Oolonial  Asphalt  Company,  a  small  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  begs  to  make  the  foUowing  statement 
in  respect  to  any  proposed  tariff  upon  that  grade  of  asphaltnm  known 
as  "glance  pitch"  or  "gilsonite:'^ 

(1)  This  corporation  has  expended  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  developing  properties  in  Barbadoes.  West  Indies,  with  the  view  of 
mining  and  shipping  glance  pitch.  It  has  but  a  limited  amount  of 
money  and  has  not  yet  got  into  a  paying  condition,  and  any  tariff 
placed  upon  glance  pitch  would  seriously  affect,  the  enterprise  if  not 
entirely  ruin  it.  Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  undertaking  was 
started  upon  by  the  immediate  predecessors  of  this  corporation,  so  that 
the  amount  of  money  expended  does  not  measure  the  cost  in  time,  ser- 
vices, etc.,  that  the  business  has  received  up  to  this  time. 

(2)  Glance  pitch  or  gilsonite  is  a  high  grade  of  asphaltnm,  and  essen- 
tially a  raw  material.  It  is  shipped  by  this  corporation  to  the  United 
States  and  sold  to  manufacturers  in  exactly  the  same  form  and  condi- 
tion in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  earth. 

(3)  It  is  used  very  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  paints, 
insulating  material,  and  sundry  trades — manufacturers  whose  product 
is  in  direct  competition  with  imports — and  this  corporation  is  informed 
and  believes  that  these  manufacturers  could  not  p»y  for  this  raw  mate- 
rial under  increased  price.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  and  expected 
by  them,  as  the  business  of  mining  progresses  and  improves,  that  the 
raw  material  may  be  laid  down  in  this  country  at  a  very  much  less 
price  than  is  i)ossible  under  the  present  condition  of  things. 

(4)  Asphalt  of  like  grade  produced  in  this  country,  called  gilsonite, 
is  found  in  the  far  West,  and  the  output  is  exclusively  controlled,  as 
this  corporation  is  informed,  by  one  company,  named  afber  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  deposit,  one  Gilson.  The  deposit  is  so  located  at  such  a 
distance  from  manufacturers  on  the  Atiantic  coast  it  would  not  seem  as 
though  their  interests  would  be  affected  advantageously  or  injuriously 
by  any  imx^osition  of  tariff  upon  the  West  Indies  product  imported  for 
the  use  of  manufacturers  in  the  East. 
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(5)  The  shipments  from  the  West  Indies  to  this  country  made  by  tiiis 
oorxM>ration  are  comparatively  insignificant  in  amount,  probably  not 
more  than  3,000  or  4,000  tons  per  annum,  and  a  tariff  upon  it,  as  it  looks, 
would  have  the  effect  either  of  preventing  any  further  mining,  becaa.v? 
an  adequate  price  could  not  be  received,  or,  if  the  prices  are  to  be 
added  to  the  charge  of  the  manufacturer,  prevent  the  manufacturer 
from  using  this  imported  raw  material,  and  in  either  event,  of  oour^ 
the  result  is  the  same  for  this  corporation. 

The  oflScers  of  the  corporation  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  not  deem  this  product  as  one  upoD 
which  any  burdens  should  be  placed  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
business. 

Colonial  Asphalt  Ookpakt. 
Fbangis  F.  Hiokb, 
Ohaunoby  p.  Fekton, 
Frank  S.  HoldeN| 

Diredors. 

STEAW  BRAIDS. 

(Paragraph  417.) 
A  PBOTBOnVB  9UTT  A8XEB  BT  DTEBS  AHD  BI1SACHBS& 

WASHIN0TON,  D.  0.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  proteo- 
•tive  duty  on  dyed  and  bleached  straw  and  chip  braids  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  In  1896  straw  and  chip  braids  to  thevalne 
of  $2,717,468  were  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  Of 
this  amoant  91,100,000  was  paid  for  dyed  and  bleached  stock  produced 
in  Europe  by  foreign  l^bor  and  involving  the  use  of  drugs,  chemicals, 
twines,  etc.,  which  are  dutiable  in  this  country  to  an  average  of  25  per 
cent,  tnus  giving  to  the  European  dyer  an  advantage  over  the  Ameri- 
can dyer  of  nearly  40  per  cent  on  labor  and  chemicals.  Of  the  balance 
($1,600,000),  a  large  i>ortion  was  for  the  purchase  of  material  in  tiie 
raw  state  that  required  no  preparation. 

There  are  agents  in  this  country  representing  foreign  dyers  who  carry 
stock  of  dyed  and  bleached  goods,  the  free  importation  of  which  results 
In  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  duty  on  chemicals,  etc.,  and  robs  the 
American  laborer  of  a  field  for  employment,  and  yet  gives  no  advantage 
to  the  home  consumer. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  increase  the  importations  of  dyed  goods, 
which,  in  our  judgment,  has  doubled  itself  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
labor  of  England^  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  China  engaged  in  the  dying 
and  bleaching  of  straw  braids  comes  in  direct  competition  with  this 
extensive  unprotected  industry  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are 
facilities  to  supply  the  demand.  There  are  in  Massachusetts  alone  large 
manufacturers,  some  of  whom  employ  600  hands,  and  twenty  of  whom 
employ  boss  dyers  and  bleachers  to  handle  odd  lots  of  work,  large 
quantities  of  regular  work  being  imported  aU  dyed  and  bleached  firee 
of  duty.  There  are  also  job  dyers  and  bleachers,  who  obtain  only  those 
orders  which  are  needed  to  fill  the  immediate  demands  of  the  small  hat 
manufacturers,  who  can  not  always  supply  themselves  at  the  importers. 
Under  the  present  conditions  our  fiEu^tories  are  run  only  about  nine 
months  of  the  year  and  customers  look  more  to  procuring  the  imported 
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article  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and  we  consequently  secure  only 
tlie  orders  that  are  necessaiy  to  fill  in. 

Xf  a  duty  is  imposed,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  compel  the  manufac- 
turer to  give  the  American  dyer  work  instead  of  the  importer  who 
places  his  orders  abroad  and  asks  a  heavy  margin  for  his  risk  and 
Rerrices. 

This  question  is  on  the  same  basis  and  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  consideration  as  that  relating  to  dyed  and  bleached  yarns,  which 
are  dutiable  to  the  extent  of  3  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  raw  yam, 
^wliile  dyed  and  bleached  straw  braids,  after  the  expenditure  of  labor 
and  containing  dyes,  come  in  free,  the  dyes  imported  separately  being 
dutiable. 

The  present  system  of  duties  upon  dyed  and  bleached  straw  braid  is 
like  placing  a  tariff  upon  the  different  parts  of  a  watch  when  they  are 
imported  separately,  and  allowing  the  completed  watch  to  come  in  free. 
All  this  stock  is  dyed  by  the  piece,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
length,  width,  quality,  and  value.  In  this  country  the  average  price 
charged  for  dyeing  and  bleaching  all  these  braids  is  about  4  cents  a 
piece  The  duty  hereinafter  prayed  for,  2  cents  a  piece,  on  dyed  and 
bleached  braid,  represents  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  abroad 
and  in  this  countxy.  The  average  price  of  labor  for  handling  these 
^oods  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  is  $1.50  per  day,  and  for 
similar  work  in  England  60  to  75  cents  per  day;  in  Itely  40  cents  per 
day;  and  in  China  7  cents  per  day.  The  first  consignment  of  satisfac- 
tory colors  firom  progressive  China  has  just  arrived  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  unless  this  duty  is  imposed  the  American  dyer  will  have 
to  compete  directly  with  Chinese  labor. 

The  importation  of  dyed  braids  until  recently  was  not  great,  but  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  with  this  increase,  unless  protection  be 
granted  for  those  engaged  in  the  dying  and  bleaching  in  this  country, 
they  must  necessarily  retire  from  business  because  of  their  inability  to 
procure  labor  and  chemicals  at  the  prices  made  necessary  by  the  foreign 
competition. 

To  impose  a  duty  upon  these  goods  would  not  increase  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  because,  although  manufacturers  find  it  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  to  use  imported  dyed  stock,  the  importers  obtain  a  good 
margin  as  dealers,  which  results  in  the  manufacturers  paying  very 
nearly  as  much  for  imported  as  for  domestic  work.  Thus  the  consumer 
is  not  benefited  by  the  free  admission  of  these  goods,  while  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  loses  heavily,  and  if  the  duty  were  imposed  the  Govern- 
ment would  gain  revenue  ux)on  chemicals  which  would  be  used  in  the 
dying  and  bleaching  process. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  successfully  compete  with  foreign 
dyers,  we  beg. to  recommend  and  suggest  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  be 
levied  on  each  piece  of  imx)orted  dyed  and  bleached  braid  composed  of 
chips,  grass,  willow,  rattan,  or  straw  for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  which 
material  is  at  present  on  the  free  list.  If  the  duty  were  placed  upon 
the  articles  as  prayed  for,  we  could  increase  our  plants  here,  employ 
more  men,  and  run  constantly  throughout  the  year. 

We  think  the  raw  braid  should  continue  on  the  free  list,  and  we  are 
satisfied  to  pay  the  present  25  per  cent  duty  on  dyes,  but  object  to 
having  straw  braid  containing  these  dyes  admitted  free  as  at  present. 
The  raw  is  not  classed  separate  from  dyed  and  bleached. 

Until  recent  years  straw  and  chip  were  principally  dyed  in  the  hat 
(which  was  dutiable)  instead  of  in  the  braid,  which  is  on  the  free  listi 
even  when  dyed  or  bleached. 
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ImporU  of9iraw  and  ekip  braids, 

1892 $l,897,a5.a5 

1893 S»aG2,225.SI 

1894 2,020,717.11 

1896 2,674,093.24 

1896 2,717,464.00 

A  gain  during  the  laat  three  years  of  $700,000.  Yet  our  bosineaB 
has  not  grown  in  proportion,  notwithstanding  two  large  ooucems  haT6 
been  forced  oat  of  the  business* 

We  attribute  this  gain  in  imports  to  the  many  goods  shipped  h€f« 
by  foreign  dyers.  Official  statistics  can  not  be  obtained  to  show  the 
enormous  increase  in  dyed  and  bleached  imports. 

B.  H.  GoiCET, 
Camden^  If.  J.j  Dyer  and  Bleacher. 
Parsons  Brothers, 
Brooklyny  N.  T.,  Dyers  and  Bleaeken. 


A  DUTT  07  40  PES  CEHT  SHALL  EVOVOH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  7, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Detroit  has 
had  a  great  reputation  for  Mackinaw  straw  hats.  We  at  one  time  were 
large  buyers  of  the  braid.  Most  of  it  came  from  Mount  Clemens  and 
other  points  around  Detroit,  and  some  came  from  Canada,  and  we  felt 
no  large  decrease  of  any  amount  in  our  business  until  we  came  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheap  imitations  of  braid  brought  in  (now  in  very 
large  quantities)  from  China  and  Japan.  Since  the  large  importations 
set  in  the  industry  here  is  completely  crowded  out,  which  results  in  a 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  labor.  At  one  time  there  were 
two  or  three  large  manufacturers  of  hats  here — Buhl  &  Co.,  Ellis  &  Ca« 
and  ourselves — the  hats  being  sent  all  over  to  diflferent  dealers  in  the 
United  States.  None  are  now  made  here,  and  scarcely  any  braid  is 
brought  in,  and  competition,  with  cheap  labor  has  caused  it  A  duty  ol 
40  per  cent,  or  at  any  rate  30  per  cent,  would  be  little  enough. 

DiOKBRSON  &  Go. 


A  DUTT  OF  VOT  LESS  THAV  SO  PES  CEHT  ASKED. 

Detroit,  Mioh.,  December  23 j  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  engaged  in  the  Mackinaw  straw  braid  business, 
which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  and  have  been  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years,  but  owing  to  the  tariff  being  taken  off  straw 
braid  this  country  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  China,  Japan,  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Under  the  protective  tariff  I  did  a  business 
of  about  $135,000  annually,  this  money  being  all  paid  out  to  people 
who  plaited  this  straw  braid  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  Mount  Clemens, 
New  Baltimore,  and  Grosse  Pointe,  and  there  were  four  or  five  other 
firms  engaged  in  the  same  business  who  have  had  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  tibeir  trade,  and  my  business  now  will  not  amount  to  $5,000 
per  year. 

I  would  herewith  respectftilly  ask  for  a  tariff  on  this  class  of  m6^ 
chandise  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent 

O.Nantais. 
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(Paragraph  443.    See  Schedule  A,  page  54.) 

BTATBMBHT  OF  MB.  M.  a  GREEVOUGH,  OF  CLEVELAHD.  OHIO. 

Monday,  Ja/nuary  11^  1897. 
Mr.  Greenough  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  will  not  detain  yon  bnt  two  or  three  minntes.    I  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  manufacturers  of  coal  tar  of  the  United  States,  which  is  sub- 
stantially all  made  by  the  coal-gas  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  t 
Mr.  OREENOtraH.  Tes;  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  The  gas  com- 
panies make  substantially  from  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  tar,  ammo- 
nia, and  coke,  and  the  coal  tar  is  the  only  valuable  residuum  that  the 
gas  companies  find  at  the  present  time,  and  owing  to  the  enormous  pro- 
duction of  coal  tar  in  Europe  the  pitch  is  being  shipped  to  this  country 

at  such  a  price  as 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  the  free  listt 

Mr.  Greenough.  It  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  ten  years,  and  when 
it  was  put  on  the  free  list  it  was  of  no  importance,  because  the  tar  waR 
higher  than  it  is  here,  but  at  the  present  time  the  tar  itself  is  imported 
here  to  a  very  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  producing  water 
gas  instead  of  coal  gast 

Mr.  Greenough.  Yes,  sir.  When  all  the  illuminating  companies 
were  makiug  coal  gas,  the  tar  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  surplus.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  pitch  imported,  and 
putting  a  small  duty  upon  pitch  will  not  only  add  to  the  revenue,  but  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  manufacturers  here. 

The  Chairman.  1  s  anybody  making  any  coal  pitch  as  coal  pitch  t  Do 
not  they  simply  make  it  in  the  making  of  coal  gas,  a  mere  by-product, 
and  what  effect  will  putting  a  duty  on  coal  pitch  have  on  the  production 
of  coal  gast 

Mr.  Greenough.  It  would  probably  effect  it  to  some  extent,  and  I 
have  with  me  a  petition  signed  by  almost  all  the  large  coal  makers  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  for  the  putting  on  of  this  duty,  because  in  many 
of  the  States  in  the  Western  part  of  this  country  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing water  gas  and  coal  gas  only  differs  by  a  few  cents  a  thousand 
feet 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacture  of  coal  gas  is  dependent  upon  the 
distance  from  the  coal  product,  and  water  gas  is  produced  almost 
exclusively  at  any  distance  from  the  place  where  the  coal  is  produced  t 
Mr.  Greenough.  It  is  of  course  easier  to  transport  the  oil  than  to 
trauRport  the  coal,  which  is  more  bulky.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country  in  many  cities  water  gas  is  cheaper.  In  the  central  portion  of 
the  country,  where  I  live,  coal  gas  is  the  cheaper.  In  some  States  it  is. 
almost  balanced,  that  is,  the  cost  of  producing  the  two.  The  residuum 
which  comes  from  the  coal  in  the  manufacture  will  turn  the  scale  as  to 
whether  the  company  makes  coal  gas  or  water  gas.  We  ask  that  the 
duty  be  made  a  specific  duty  of  $2  a  ton  on  pitch,  and  I  think  there 
ought  to  go  with  it  a  small  specific  duty  on  coal  tar  at  the  same  time. 
The  Chairman.  That  is,  we  use  all  the  coal  pitch  produced  in  this 
country  and  are  obliged  to  import  large  amounts  for  various  manufac- 
tures and  industries. 
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Mr.  Obeenottgh.  Between  30,000  and  50,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  TtJBNER.  Where  does  the  competing  coal  tar  come  fromf 

Mr.  OBEBNOU0H.  The  competing  pitch  comes  firom  England  alto- 
gether, I  believe. 

Mr.  TuBNBR.  How  does  it  originate  theref   From  the  gas  oompajiies ! 

Mr.  Obebnough.  Yes,  sir;  the  kind  of  gas  made  in  England  is  almost 
wholly  coal  gas. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  Yon  can  not  manufacture  enough  to  supply  tbe  Ameri^ 
can  market  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Gbeenouoh.  We  are  not  doing  so  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  What  is  the  propriety  in  putting  a  burden  on  the 
needed  residuum  t  If  we  have  to  import  it,  why  should  we  put  a  burdeo 
on  itt 

Mr.  Obeenottgh.  That  will  give  some  amount  of  revenue  and  pre- 
vent their  dumping  the  surplus  pitch  on  us  and  spoiling  our  prices^ 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  duty  nowf 

Mr.  Obeenough.  There  is  none  whatever.  It  is  on  the  free  list  now 
and  has  been  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Payive.  And  always  has  beent 

Mr.  Obeenough.  I  think  it  has  been  taken  off  for  about  ten  years. 

Mr.  PATifE.  And  for  a  good  many  years  the  gas  companies  famished 
the  tart 

Mr.  Gbeenough.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Patke.  And  now,  because  there  has  been  a  change  to  water  gas, 
it  has  become  valuable t 

Mr.  Obeenough.  More  valuable  than  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Patne.  And  your  purpose  is  simply  to  change  the  manafacture 
of  gas  from  water  gas  and  make  it  coal  gast 

Mr.  Obeenough.  I  beg  your  pardon  t 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  increase  earnings  of  American  workmen  a 
picayune.  Your  proposition  would  simply  change  the  manufacture  of 
water  gas  to  coal  gast 

Mr.  Obeenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  It  would  not  increase  the  number  of  Americans  employed 
by  one. 

Mr.  Obeenough.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  are  four  times  as  many 
men  employed  making  coal  gas  as  water  gas. 

Mr.  Patne.  It  would  be  a  revenue  duty  otherwise  than  thatt 

Mr.OBEENOUGH.  It  would  give  a  revenue  and  also  protect  the  man- 
ufacturers here. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  amount  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United 
States  is  imported  t 

Mr.  Obeenough.  About  one-quarter. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  About  a  quarter  t 

Mr.  Obeenough.  I  think  so. 


8TATEKEHT  07  MB.  J.  C.  STOST,  07  BOSTOV,  KA8& 

Monday,  January  lly  1897. 
Mr.  Stoby  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1 
am  not  a  fluent  speaker,  and  just  three  minutes  will  finish  what  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  I  have  l^en  engaged  in  the  buying  of  coal  tar,  and  have 
been  manufacturing  this  pitch  for  some  twenty-five  years,  and  I  simply 
say  it  seems  to  me  a  little  strange  that  representatives  of  the  gas  com- 
panies  should  appear  here  in  advocation  of  a  duty  on  the  material  in 
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qnestion.  Their  business  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mannfactore  of  gas, 
arnd  the  articles  which  are  under  discussion  are  only  byproducts  or 
residuals  of  gas^manufacture.  The  increased  manufacture  of  water  gas 
bas  so  lessened  the  amount  of  these  residuals,  making  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  the  county  so  much  less  than  the  actual  demands  of  the  trade, 
fMi  to  afford  them  ample  protection,  and  places  the  means  within  their 
€>^wjx  hands  of  obtaining  a  proper  and  compensating  price  for  their  coal 
t>ar.  Then,  again,  the  cost  of  laying  down  the  imported  article  in  this 
oonntry  is  so  great  as  to  afford  them,  and  the  people  who  buy  from  them 
±^r  purposes  of  manufacture,  ample  protection. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  exact  figures  and 
cost  of  transportation  to  this  country — the  cost  of  the  foreigner  to  reach 
*  -tbismarkett 

Mr.  Stobt.  Tes,  sir;  it  costs  about  12  shillings  a  ton. 
Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  At  what  does  it  sell  heref 
Mr.  Stobt.  What  we  sell  att 
Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Stobt.  We  sell  at  about  $14  or  $15  a  ton. 
Mr.  McMillan.  So  there  is  considerable  protection  in  the  very  matter 
of  transportation  t 

Mr.  Stobt.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  the  main  thing  of  this  is,  I  pre- 
sume, that  60  or  70  per  cent  of  water  gas  is  made  to-day. 
Mr.  GBEENOuaH.  No. 

Mr.  Stobt.  What  is  the  amount,  if  you  correct  met 
Mr.  Gbeenough.  About  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stobt.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  I  live,  if  the 
illuminating  companies  were  making  coal  gas  we  would  have  60,000 
barrels  of  coal  tar  to-day,  but  it  is  all  water  gas,  and  we  do  not  have  a 
barrel.  As  I  say,  it  works  no  injury  to  anyone.  It  is  something  that 
has  to  come  in  here;  it  is  cheap  material,  and  it  can  not,  if  it  is  too  high 
priced,  be  used.  It  will  be  driven  out,  and  they  wUl  use  tin  and  slate 
in  the  place  of  it.  It  works  no  injury  to  anyone,  and  I  can  not  see 
by  putting  a  duty  on  it  how  the  coal  companies  will  be  benefited  one 
cent. 

Mr.  McMnxiN.  What  would  be  used  in  place  of  itt 
Mr.  Stobt.  Tin,  slate,  and  other  things. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  There  are  other  substances  that  can  be  used  in  the 
absence  of  itt 

Mr.  Stobt.  Yes,  sir;  but  at  much  higher  prices,  and  those  people 
who  have  a  roof  want  a  lower  price,  and  it  would  practically  make  a 
prohibitory  roof. 
Mr.  Stbele.  Would  it  apply  to  Boston  and  points  along  on  the  ooastt 
Mr.  Stobt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  would  it  cost  still  more  to  get  it  into  the  interior  t 
Mr.  Stobt.  It  would  cost  the  railroad  freight,  and  freight  is  enough 
duty  on  it,  as  it  is  a  very  cheap  article.    It  has  got  to  be  more  or  less 
imported,  or  else  we  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  business. 
Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Will  you  stat€  some  of  its  general  usest 
Mr.  Stobt.  It  is  used  for  roofing,  for  paving  you  see  in  the  streets. 
Boofing  and  paving  are  the  principal  uses. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  it  is  very  extensively  used  throughout  the 
country  t 

Mr.  Stobt.  Very,  sir;  and  we  never  imported  a  barrel  until  we  had 
to.  We  could  not  get  enough  coal  tar  in  the  country,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  import  it.  We  had  not  enough,  and  we  had  either  to  import  it 
or  go  out  of  the  business. 
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WATCH  AND  CLOCK  JEWELS. 

(Paragraph  4ff7.) 

A  DUTT  07  25  PES  CSHT  WILL  TVBVISH  EICPLOYMEVT  TO  OIS 
'     THOnSAHD  PEBSOVa 

Thomaston,  Ooim.,  January  5, 1^7. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

If  you  would  put  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  finished  watch  jewels,  I 
could  give  employment  to  1,000  persons  making  jewels  in  this  coantrj. 
Elgin  alone  employs  one  factory  in  Switzerland  to  keep  them  in  jewds. 
It  takes  15,000,000  jewels  per  annum  to  supply  all  the  watch  and  clock 
factories  in  this  country,  all  of  which  are  imported  since  jewels  went 
on  the  free  list. 

I  will  give  you  two  items,  showing  the  difference  between  the  raw 
material  and  finished  product.  One  ounce  of  garnet  costs  75  cents;  il 
wiU  make  10,000  jewels,  costing  tl50,  making  |l49.25  for  the  labor. 

Sapphire  at  $4  per  ounce,  10,000  would  cost  $350,  making  $346  fa 
labor. 

There  are  a  dozen  different  kinds  used  at  different  prices. 

I  started  to  make  jewels  some  time  ago,  when  there  was  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  and  in  time  would  have  been  able  to  meet  the  imjiorted  goodjB, 
but  they  were  put  on  the  free  list  and  I  had  to  give  up. 

With  improved  machinery  and  tools  of  my  own,  I  am  sure  within  five 
years  I  could  meet  all  foreign  competition,  duty  or  no  duty. 

It  would  not  add  much  to  the  cost  of  the  watch  manu&cturers  onlj 
for  the  present.  They  would  in  most  cases  make  their  owb,  giving 
employment  to  more  American  labor. 

Jewels  are  the  only  parts  that  are  imported  to  any  extent. 

I  could  give  you  more  elaborate  details,  but  knowing  how  vidoable 
your  time  is  I  thought  I  would  make  it  as  short  as  possible. 

If  you  would  like  to  foster  new  American  industries,  one  that  has  never 
had  a  chance  to  rise,  you  could  do  no  better  than  consider  this  matter. 
Even  if  I  could  not  start  myself,  it  would  have  the  means  of  having  the 
factories  make  their  own,  giving  employment  to  at  least  1,000  more 
American  working  people,  whereas  now  it  all  goes  to  the  importer  and 
foreigner. 

The  raw  material  is  all  right  on  the  free  list.  I  refer  only  to  watch 
and  clock  jewels,  finished,  ready  to  go  into  watches  voA  clocks. 

BXTDOLPH  YlXrXKB. 

HIDES. 

(Paragraph  605.) 

HEMOHIAL  07  SHOE  HAITUFACTURERS  AITD  TAinffEBS  PBOTEST- 
IHG  AGAIirST  IMP08ITI0V  07  DUTY. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  impose 
a  duty  on  hides  for  these,  among  other,  cogent  reasons: 

(1)  A  duty  on  hides  would  increase  the  cost  of  all  shoes  worn  by  tbe 
people  without  giving  an  equivalent  benefit  to  the  producer  of  hides. 
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(2)  Oar  present  growing  exx)ort  trade  in  leather  and  shoes  and  other 
mannfactures  of  leather,  now.  amounting  to  $20,000,0(K)  a  year,  would 
be  seriously  imperiled  by  such  a  duty.  This  export  trade  has  more 
tlian  doubled  since  1890. 

(3)  No  duty  on  hides  has  been  imposed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I^o  new  conditions  having  arisen,  we  believe  it  unwise  now  to  impose  a 
duty  which  was  not  found  necessary  in  1872, 1883, 1890,  and  1894. 

Dudley  Porter  and  14  others,  upper  leather,  etc.,  Haverhill, 
Mass. ;  W.  W.  Spaulding  &  Go.  and  105  others,  shoe 
manufacturers,  of  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Charles  W.  Arnold 
&  Co.  and  44  others,  leather,  etc.,  Haverhill,  Mass.; 
Woodbury  Bros,  and  13  others,  shoe  manufacturers,  Bev- 
erly, Mass.;  Conrad  Best  and  29  others,  jobbers  and 
manufacturers,  of  Cincinnati;  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe 
Company  and  14  others,  shoe  manufacturers,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Seymour  &  Jackson  and  59  others,  shoe  and  leather, 
of  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Ora  Cushman  Company  and  11  others, 
shoe  manufactturers,  Auburn  and  Lewiston,  Me.;  Bice 
&  Hutchins  and  63  others,  shoe  manufacturers,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Geo.  E.  Keith  Company  and  26  others,  shoe 
manufacturers,  of  Brockton,  Mass.;  N.  W.  Bice  &  Co. 
and  32  others,  tanners,  of  Boston;  Chesapeake  Shoe 
Company  and  19  others,  shoe  jobbers  and  manufacturers, 
of  Baltimore. 


ST.  LOTUS  KAJniFACTUBESS  AITD  JOBBERS  07  SADDLEST  AHD 
HABHESS  OBJECT  TO  IMPOSITION  OF  DUTT. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  7, 1897. 
We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness, respectfully  ask  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  chang- 
ing to  any  way  the  present  schedules  relating  to  the  importation  of 
hides,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz: 

iirst  It  would  materially  advance  the  price  of  harness,  saddles,  and 
horse  collars,  which  the  farmers  must  have,  and  the  probable  advance 
in  the  price  of  hides  would  not  compensate  for  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  such  goods. 

Second.  The  farmers  and  producers  of  stock  would  reap  little  benefit 
from  such  duty,  while  the  large  slaughtering  concerns  and  packers 
would  get  most  of  the  advantage. 

Third.  It  would  result  in  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  masses  of 
our  people  for  the  advantage  of  a  few. 

We  therefore  ask  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  against 
placing  any  duty  on  hides. 

Jacob  Straus  Saddlery  Company,  P.  J.  Peters  Saddlery  and 
Harness  Company,  Edward  Peters,  president;  James 
Clark  Leather  Company,  P.  Bums  &  Co.,  The  i?.  Hay- 
den  Saddlery  and  Harness  Company,  Aug.  Holthaus 
Saddlery  Company,  Sommers  Bros.  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Company,  Meyer,  Banner- 
man  &  Co.,  William  Homann  Saddlery  Company,  J.  A. 
Maginnis  &  Co. 
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■01  BVOVGH  EIDBS  VOW. 

BiDGWATy  Pa.,  December  19, 1896. 
Dbab  Bib:  I  hear  it  is  mmored  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
place  a  daty  on  hides.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  the  tanning  interest  9i 
this  time,  as  hides  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  there  are  not  enough  iit 
the  country,  or  that  can  be  imported  (owing  to  an  epidemic  in  &mth 
America)^  to  keep  the  tanneries  in  this  country  in  operation. 

O.  W.  CmJLDB. 


8BHTIKBST  OF  KAIVFS  TAHHEB& 

New  Limebiok,  Me.,  January  11, 1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

Proposed  change  as  to  the  tariff  on  hides  I  think  would  cripple  the 
tanning  industries  of  this  coantry  and  especially  Maine.  I  hope  the 
tariff  as  applied  to  hides  and  leather  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  I  think 
this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Maine  tanners  generally. 

It  is  of  course  a  well-known  fact  that  this  country  does  import  immense 
quantitiesL  of  foreign  hides,  and  must  have  them  in  addition  to  what 
hides  are  produced  in  our  own  country  in  order  to  supply  the  demand 
for  leather,  and  any  action  tending  to  hinder  the  importation  of  such 
hides,  or  increase  the  cost  thereof,  must  prove  detrimental  to  the  tan- 
ning industries  of  this  country,  which  for  the  past  few  years  Lave  not 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  to-day  are  contending  with  high- 
cost  hides  out  of  comparison  to  the  price  of  leather,  which  as  yet  they 
are  unable  to  overcome.    Leather  can  be  produced  in  Canada  cheat)ef 
than  in  the  United  States  and  yet  there  has  for  the  past  three  years 
been  a  revolution  in  the  tanning  business  with  us  and  new  methods 
are  being  continually  introduced  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  all  tending 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  place  the  business  on  a 
paying  basis,  and  while  we  are  to  day,  by  reason  of  said  improvements 
and  more  careful  attention  to  the  matter  of  extracting  the  tanning  from 
our  bark,  able  to  compete  with  them  to  a  certain  extent  in  shipments 
of  leather  to  Europe,  were  the  doors  to  be  opened  so  that  they  conld 
send  their  leather  into  this  country  free  of  duty  it  would  be  uphill  busi- 
ness with  us  tanners,  especially  those  in  Maine,  where  bark  is  much 
higher  and  freight  charges  considerably  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation with  them.    I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  any  lengthy  argu- 
ments or  attempt  to  present  the  case  in  all  its  various  points,  but  trust 
that  the  present  state  of  the  tariff  as  applied  to  hides  and  leather  will 
not  be  disturbed ;  any  such  change  as  proposed,  tending  in  my  opinion  to 
cripple  the  tanning  industries  of  this  country,  which  are  now  and  haye 
been  for  some  time  laboring  under  disadvantages. 

W.  L  Shaw. 

DUTT  OV  HIDES  WOULD  VOT  HELP  THE  7AEMEE. 

Cincinnati,  January  9, 1897. 
Deab  Sib:  The  farmer  would  never  be  benefited  by  a  tariff  on  hides 
because  the  price  of  cattle  is  never  even  affected  by  the  price  of  hides, 
for  the  reason  that  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  the  meat  and  not  for  the 
hides,  these  being  only  of  secondary  consideration. 
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Tbere  are  several  industries  of  utmost  importance  to  this  country 
ivbich  would  suffer  by  such  legislation,  viz,  the  tanning,  leather,  shoe, 
and  harness  business. 

Obiess,  Pflbgeb  &  Go. 

LOUISVILLB  TAHHBBS  VEST  SLIGHTLT  COVOEKHBD. 

LOTTISYILLE,  Ky.,  JwMiary  llj  1897. 
GOMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  ASD  MEANS: 

The  Louisville  tanners  are  very  slightly  concerned  about  a  duty  on 
hides  or  leather.  Their  product  is  largely  harness  leather,  on  which 
the  duty  is  10  per  cent,  I  believe.  Yet  there  is  not  enough  foreign 
leather  of  that  kind  imported  to  interfere  with  our  product  in  any 
market,  and  the  duty  is  not  needed  as  a  protective  measure.  The 
wages  paid  in  our  tanneries  are  from  one  and  one  half  to  three  times 
more  than  wages  paid  in  similar  tanneries  of  Europe,  but  we  have 
cheaper  bark  which  ofGsets  the  higher  wages,  and  in  tanning  such  heavy 
leather  the  labor  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost.  Louisville  tanners 
do  not  tan  any  foreign  hides,  either  dry  or  green  salt.  The  bulk  of  their 
hides  are  purchased  of  packers  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha, 
and  the  prices  are  controlled  first,  by  the  supply  and  deiuand  and, 
secondly,  by  the  ability  and  skillful  business  management  of  the  four 
big  packers  who  pull  together  and  really  make  the  market  price  for  all 
the  hides  of  American  production.  Now,  this  gives  you  the  facts 
about  LouisvUle  tanners,  but  you  should  understand  that  tanners  of 
upper  leather,  such  as  kip,  calf,  morocco,  kangaroo,  and  kid,  must  be 
considered  by  themselves.  The  cost  for  labor  in  tanning  and  finishing 
those  descriptions  of  leather  is  very  large,  consequently  the  duty  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  difference  between  foreign  and  American 
wages.  The  duty  has  been  much  reduced  from  the  war  tariff,  but  it  is 
still  sufficient,  1  think,  to  enable  American  tannei*s  to  hold  the  American 
market. 

When  we  began  business  here,  thirty-two  years  ago,  we  sold  American 
calfskins  at  $1.75  a  pound.  Now  we  sell  very  much  better  American 
calfskins  at  less  than  $1  a  pound.  In  fact,  the  best  American  skins  are 
better  than  any  foreign  calfskins,  except,  perhaps,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. The  importation  of  French  calfskins  has  dwindled  to  a  very 
trifling  figure.  The  same  can  be  said  of  all  kinds  of  American  shoe 
leather,  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  fully  95  per  cent  of  shoes  woni  by 
our  people  are  made.  Such  are  the  benefits  of  protection  to  American 
industry  in  that  branch  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  We  were,  how- 
ever, dependent  on  France,  until  very  recently,  for  all  the  fine  kid 
leather  used  for  making  ladies'  fine  shoes,  and  it  was  very  expensive. 
Kow,  however,  we  are  making,  for  less  than  half  the  price  of  French, 
kid  that  is  superior  to  any  French  manufacture,  and  are  actually  export- 
ing our  prod  uct.  This  is  the  result  of  an  American  invention  known  as 
the  "  Chrome  process  "  for  tanning,  which  is  patented. 

Oar  supply  of  raw  goat  and  kid  skins  comes  from  Asia  and  South 
America.  Such  raw  material  should  be  continued  on  the  free  list, 
because  we  do  not  grow  goats  in  our  country,  and  are  not  likely  to  do 
so  on  any  large  scale,  at  least  not  until  our  population  is  very  dense, 
and  the  people  of  this  country  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  labor  in  Asia 
and  Mexico. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  that  it  is  wise  or  best  to  admit  heavy  foreign  hides 
free  of  duty.    We  use  the  heavy  foreign  dry  hides  to  make  hemiock 
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sole  leather,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  in  that  class  of  leatii^  has 
been  effected.  But  I  think  that  most  of  the  hemlock  sole  lealiie 
exported  has  been  sold  without  profit,  and  the  only  advantag^e  basbeee 
to  remove  a  surplus  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  tanned 
But  my  opinion  about  this  matter  is  in  opx)08ition  to  the  views  presented 
by  all  our  trade  papers,  and  I  may  be  wrong,  although  I  think  that  the 
removal  of  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  such  hides  has  benefited  foreign 
countries  where  the  hides  are  produced  more  than  it  has  helped  lie 
American  tanners.  The  American  farmer,  however,  has  not  suffered  by 
the  imx>ortation  of  free  hides,  nor  would  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  hides 
add  a  fraction  to  the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof.  The  great  packer 
control  that  absolutelyi  and  the  price  of  the  hide^has  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  it. 

Andhsw  Gowak. 


PICKLED  SHEEPSKINS. 

(Paragraph  506.) 
A  DUTT  HEEDBD  DT  THE  DTTESEST  07  AMESICAH  LABOR 

MiNNBAPOLis,  Minn.,  Januarff  4, 1897. 

Deaji  Sib:  There  should  be  a  duty  on  pickled  skins  imported  into 
this  country,  to  protect  American  manufacturers  of  these  goods.  Bj 
pickled  skins  we  mean  sheepskins  which  have  had  the  wool  removed 
from  them,  which  have  passed  through  an  elaborate  process  called 
'<  pickling,"  to  preserve  them  until  they  are  made  up  into  gloves  and 
other  manufactured  sheep-leather  goods.    The  process  is  as  follows : 

The  sheep  pelt  is  first  soaked  in  water  for  from  one  to  three  days;  it 
is  then  thrown  across  a  beam  and  subjected  to  a  fleshing  process  with 
an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  called  a  flesher;  the  skin  is  then 
passed  through  a  brushing  machine,  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  burrs,  seeds,  etc.,  from  the  wool;  next  it  is  put  through  a  centrifu- 
gal machine  which  squeezes  the  water  out  of  the  wool;  the  succeediog 
operation  is  to  lay  it  upon  a  table  and  brush  depilatoiy — a  solution  of 
sulphide  of  sodium — ^upon  the  flesh  side,  after  which  the  skin  is  rolled 
up  and  laid  away  for  twenty-four  hours;  this  depilatory  loosens  Uie 
wool  in  the  time  named  and  the  wool  is  then  removed  from  the  sldn. 
This  is  only  the  beginning.  The  skins  are  next  soaked  in  fresh  water, 
and  then  in  lime  water.  They  are  daily  taken  fix)m  this  latter  prepara- 
tion and  returned  into  it  for  a  period  extending  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
They  are  then  trimmed,  and  again  passed  through  a  fleshing  machinei 
A  rinsing  in  warm  water  follows,  after  which  they  are  thrown  into  a 
preparation  of  leavened  bran,  from  which  they  are  taken  and  treated 
with  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  scudding  or  cleansing  them.  At 
this  point  the  foreigners  either  dry  them  and  ship  them  in  as  dry  sheep- 
skins or  dry  slats;  or  they  salt  them  and  they  are  brought  in  as  salted 
sheepskins  or  salted  slats;  or  they  pickle  them  in  a  preparation  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  salt,  and  water,  and  ship  them  in  under  the  name  of  pickled 
sheepskins  or  pickled  slats. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  see,  sir,  that  pickled  sheepskins  are  both 
the  product  of  the  sheepgrower  and  the  manufacturer,  and  a  duty  would 
protect  both,  because  there  would  be  an  increased  demand  for  home- 
made or  home-pickled  skins  and  a  larger  market  for  them,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  enhanced  price  would  be  passed  on  to  the  sheepgrower. 
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Tti  would  be  a  protection  also  to  American  Inbor,  whereas  at  present 
t;liey  have  to  work  in  competition  with  cheap  foreign  liibur.  The  cost 
of  passinj?  the  skins  through  the  pickling  process  costs  from  7  to  8 
oents  in  labor  and  4  to  5  cents  in  materials  per  skin. 

In  order  to  complete  the  operation  of  tanning  ready  for  the  glove  and 
other  sheep-leather  manufacturers  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse  the 
Rlcins  in  a  tanning  liquid,  which  requires  scarcely  any  labor.  Tanned 
slieepskin  leather  is  already  protected  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  of 
its  value,  and  undoubtedly  will  receive  as  much  or  more  protection  in 
tbe  new  tariff  bill.  If  the  tanned  leather  is  protected,  there  is  no  reason 
^^vhy  the  pickled  skins  should  not  be,  upon  which  almost  as  much  labor 
and  expense  is  expended,  especially  as  just  as  much  benefit  will  redound 
to  the  sheepgrower  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  duty  which  we  have  agreed  with  other  pullers  as  just  and  equi- 
table is  10  cents  per  skin,  tbe  i^ost  of  pickling  for  labor  and  materials 
being,  as  we  have  said,  about  13  cents  i>er  skin.  The  principle  of  the 
tariff,  viz,  to  protect  American  labor  and  the  American  manufacturer,  as 
well  as  the  American  farmer,  also  to  Aimish  revenue  for  the  national 
Treasury,  applies  in  the  case  of  pickled  skins  if  it  does  anywhere,  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  secure  protection 
for  them. 

Jas.  McMillan  &  Go.. 
Jas.  McMillan,  Preriaemt. 

DUTT  OP  10  CEHTS  A  SEDT  SECOMMEHDED. 

Detboit,  Mich.,  December  30j  1896. 

Deab  Sib:  We  believe  that  the  skin  of  the  sheep  after  the  wool  is 
removed  should  have  a  duty  imposed.  At  present  it  is  imported  free 
of  duty.  To  take  the  wool  fronk  the  skins  costs  in  labor  from  7  to  8 
cents  per  skin,  and  in  materials  necessary  to  accomplish  this  from  4  to 
5  cents  per  skin. 

In  our  opinion  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  skin  or  tl.20  per  dozen  should 
be  imix)sed.  In  1892  this  State  pnnluced  11,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
and  in  1896,  after  four  years  of  free  wool,  about  6,000,000  pounds.  If 
we  have  protection,  our  flocks  will  soon  again  reach  the  former  quantity. 
Calculating  5  pounds  of  wool  per  sheep  this  would  give  this  State 
2,200,000  sheep,  and  by  imposing  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  skin  would 
add  t220,000  per  annum  to  the  amount  recived  by  our  farmers  in  this 
State  alone.  In  1894  there  were  over  45,000,000  sheep  in  the  TJnited 
States.  On  these  the  added  value  would  mean  $4,500,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  question  of  labor  must  be  considered.  Skins  brought 
to  this  stage  are  certainly  a  manufactured  article  and  our  labor  should 
be  protected  against  the  cheap  peon  labor  of  South  America  and  the 
almost  as  cheap  labor  of  Belgium  and  the  countries  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

To  complete  the  operation  of  tanning  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse 
these  skins  in  a  tanning  liquid  so  that  one  more  operation  in  which 
scarcely  any  labor  is  required  brings  the  skins  under  the  head  of  tanned 
sheep  skins  on  which  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  now  imposed. 

Tbaugott  Schmidt  &  Sons. 
T  H ^128 
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IVORT, 

(Paraffniph  519.) 
BEQXFEST  THAT  THE  RATE'  OP  THE  ACT  OP  1890  BE  BESTOBED 

Pheladelphia,  December  18j  1896. 

COKMITTBB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

In  your  coDsideration  of  the  provisions  for  a  new  tariff  act,  we  wooM 
respectfally  request  that  you  reinstate  therein  as  formerly  the  condi 
tions  of  paragraph  618  of  the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  which  was  as 
follows:  ^*  Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory,  not  sawed,  cut,  or  otherwise  man- 
nfactured,  free,"  in  place  of  paragraph  519  of  the  act  of  August  1, 1894, 
for  the  following  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  viz: 

We  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory,  boDe 
horn,  and  other  similar  goods  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  in  that  timf 
have  made  and  sold  large  quantities  of  ivory  billiard,  pool,  and  }^ 
atelle  balls,  but  by  reason  of  the  act  of  August  1, 1894,  the  channel  of 
manufacture  has  been  directed  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  interests  and 
our  productions  have  entirely  ceased,  to  the  disadvantage  of  ourselves 
and  our  workmen,  without  any  financial  advantage  to  the  Government 
or  decrease  in  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  Habvby  &  Watts  Company, 
Wm.  0.  Shabplbss,  President. 

JUNK, 

(Paragraph  523.) 
A  DUTT  WOULD  SESTOBE  AS  IlEFOBTABT  IBDirSTBY. 

WASHiNaTON,  January  11^  1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Failing  to  notice  any  reference  to  a  duty  on  foreign  junk  stock,  scrap 
iron,  metal,  rope,  rags,  paper,  wood  pulp,  and  all  other  articles  entering 
into  or  .calculated  to  maintain  profitable  prices  therefor,  and,  as  an 
ex-dealer,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  reductions  ia 
tariff  rates,  beginning  as  far  back  as  1880  and  continuing  up  to  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  in  1800,  almost  entirely  destroyed  this 
industry  and  forced  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged  in  the  gathering 
of  such  stock  into  idleness  or  other  lines  of  employment. 

For  years  foreign  importations,  coming  mostly  in  ballast,  have  so 
reduced  prices  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  for  any  margin  of  profit  to 
the  gatherers  until  they  have  been  forced  out  of  the  business,  and  small 
dealers,  by  whom  thousands  of  hands  were  employed,  have  likewise 
been  forced  out  of  the  business. 

The  paper  mills  and  some  wholesale  dealers  may  find  wood  pulp  satis- 
factory and  be  content  with  foreign  stock  at  nominal  cost,  but  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  idle  gatherers  and  working  people,  as  well  as 
ex-dealers,  would  welcome  a  resumption  of  an  industry  in  which  so 
many  made  a  comfortable  living  and  never  lacked  for  employment. 
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I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  matter  be  given  your  careful  consid- 
eration,  and  that  persons  interested  in  the  business  be  called  into  con- 
ference. Please  do  not  cast  this  aside  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance, 
for  a  full  investigation  will  demonstrate  its  great  imporatance  and  vast 
possibilities. 

B.  W.  Sheokells. 


BLEACHING  POWDEK, 

(Paragraph  537.) 

THE  HA8H0BA  COMPAVT,  OF  ATEE,  MASS.,  WAHTS  PEOTEOTIOH 
FEOM  THE  BIG  ALKALI  TEUST. 

Ateb^  Mass.^  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that 
bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  should  no  longer  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  to  the  United  States.  The  bill  now  being  framed  should  give 
a  fair  protection  to  manufacturers  of  this  product  in  the  United  states. 
The  reasons  for  which  we  ask  for  this  we  will  set  forth  in  as  concise 
form  as  possible. 

Bleaching  powder  has  its  greatest  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
much  larger  than  any  other  country — the  exact  amount  of  igiportation 
we  can  not  give — your  committee-  probably  has  them  at  its  disposal, 
but  they  must  approximate  150,000  tons  per  year,  and  constantly  increas- 
ing.   Up  to  the  present  time  its  manufacture  has  been  confined  and 
controlled  by  European  manufacturers  and  almost  wholly  by  the  Eng- 
lish Alkali  Trust,  known  as  the  United  Alkali  Company,  Limited,  of 
Liverpool.    By  their  enormous  capital  of  $45,000,000  and  other  advan- 
tages, such  as  low  wages,  cheap  raw  material,  and  merely  nominal  rates 
of  freight  across  the  ocean,  they  have  prevented  American  manufac- 
turers from  going  into  the  business,  and  have  also  been  able  to  dictate 
any  price  they  chose  for  the  product  between  2  and  3  cents  per  pound. 
At  the  same  time  have  so  intrenched  themselves  in  the  trade,  by  con- 
tracts and  otherwise,  that  a  foothold  for  American  manufacturers  has 
been  almost  an  impossibility.    During  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  change  going  on  of  great  importance  to  our 
country.    The  development  of  an  entire  new  way  of  manufacturing  this 
product  has  been  accomplished  by  a  numbei*  of  manufacturers,  whereby 
it  in  now  produced  by  electricity.    The  United  Alkali  Company,  seeing 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  have  gradually  reduced  the  price  on 
bleach  (to  still  longer  keep  control  in  their  own  hands)  to  about  1^  cents 
per  pound.    There  are  now  a  number  of  successful  electric  processes  in 
America,  viz,  one  at  the  Eumford  Falls  Electro  Chemical  Company, 
Knmford  Falls,  Me.;  at  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Company,  Cumberland 
Mills,  Me.,  and  at  our  own  works  here,  and  at  the  Mathieson  Alkali 
Works,  Saltville,  Va.    We  have  one  advantage  over  the  manufacturers 
of  Europe;  that  is,  cost  of  power.    We  can  produce  power  for  electro 
lysis  from  our  large  water  powers  in  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West 
less  than  any  other  country  excepting  Canada,  but  their  low  wages  in 
pjurope,  low  ocean  freights  more  than  offset  our  advantage  of  cheap 
power,  and  as  they  can  land  their  products  at  all  of  our  seaboard  cities 
tor  less  money  than  we  can  transport  by  rail  200  miles,  we  are  at  a 
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great  diaadvantage  still,  as  the  consumption  of  bleaching  powdff  is 
largely  at  tbe  seaboard  cities  and  near-by  towns. 

If  we  could  bavB  a  small  duty  on  bleaching  powder  of  36  per  cect 
chlorine  strength  (or  its  equivaJent  in  any  chlorine  bleaching  ooih 
pound),  of  only  one-half  cent  per  pound,  we  are  ooitfideut  we  can  is  j 
year  or  two  capture  our  own  home  market,  and  without  increasing  tk 
cost  one  iota  to  the  consumer.  During  the  time  our  manafactuiers  art 
getting  a  foothold  the  United  States  will  be  getting  a  revenae  of  froa 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  per  year  from  importations  of  bleaching  powder. 
We  ask  this  specific  low  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  poand  because  we 
think  we  are  fully  entitled  to  some  protection,  and  our  country,  both  tL? 
manufacturers  and  consumers,  are  in  the  clutches  of  this  gigantic  Unite«i 
Alkali  Company,  and  we  never  can  get  out  unless  we  are  f^ven  a  llttk 
encouragement  by  the  placing  of  a  specific  duty  of  one-half  cent  pe 
pound  or  more  upon  this  product.  If  this  is  given  there  wiU  be  at  lea^ 
$10,000,000  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  business  within  two 
years,  with  a  probability  of  $20,000,000  during  the  next  few  years.  It 
will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  Korth,  South,  East 
and  West,  as  the  water  powers  of  these  sections  can  be  advantageously 
used  in  their  manufacture.  Our  country  has  abundance  of  the  rav 
material  used,  viz,  salt  and  lime,  and  there  is  no  reason  or  juatice  why 
we  should  not  have  this  duty  asked.  We  are  ready  with  associates  to 
at  once  go  forward  with  large  works  if  it  is  granted,  and  also  to  estab- 
lish branch  works  in  the  South,  West  and  Middle  States,  and  to  put  in 
private  pisyits  to  large  consumers,  such  as  the  pulp  and  paper  manuia^ 
turers.  We  are  ready  to  convince  and  prove  to  tiie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  our  process  by  electricity  will  in  a  short  time,  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  the  other  electric  methods  already  mentioned,  be  able  to  pro- 
duce as  much  bleaching  powder  as  is  now  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  low  specific  duty  asked  we  will  compete  with  the  United 
Alkali  Company  (a  little  later)  in  the  South  American  countries. 

Clinton  Jjotkli^ 
Oeneral  Manager  Ifashoba  Company y  Ayer^  Man. 

IB  HOT  KADB  IV  THIS  OOUHTBT. 

Akbon,  Ohio,  January  5, 1^7. 

Dbab  Sib:  We  use  480  casks  of  chloride  of  lime,  or,  as  the  paper 
manufacturers  call  it,  <^  bleaching  powder,"  in  one  year.  This  is  equal 
to  twenty-four  cars  a  year.  *  The  price  we  get  it  at  now  is  If  cents  pex 
pound  t  o.  b.,  New  York.  We  understand  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  put  a  duty  on  this  bleaching  powder  of  one-fourth  cent  x>er  pound. 
So  far  no  firm  in  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  make  this  bleaching 
powder,  consequently  there  is  none  made  here.  Therefore,  why  should 
there  be  a  duty  on  chloride  of  lime  or  this  bleaching  powder  thart  is  sent 
to  this  country  t  Our  idea  of  the  tariff  is,  anything  that  is  not  made 
in  this  country  should  come  over  free  of  duty. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  chloride  of  lime  is  used 
by  paper  mills. 

The  Thomas  Phillips  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Paper. 
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MINEBAL.  WATERS. 

PETITION  OP  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  resolation  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Medi- 
cal AiMOciation^.held  on  May  19,  1890: 

Jie$o1ved,  That  the  New  York  Conntv  Medical  Association,  a  representative  body 
composed  of  five  hundred  practicing  physicians  in  the  city  of  New  York,  believing 
that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  all  foreign 
natural  mineral  waters  should  be  imported  free  of  duty,  respectfully  urges  upon  the 
National  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  the  provisions  now  in  force  relat- 
ing to  foreign  natural  mineral  waters,  and  t^  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  imported, 
should  be  reanaoted  in  any  tariff  which  is  sanctioned  by  them. 

To  the  HanardbU  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  Statee  of  Ameriea 

in  Congreee  aewmbled: 

Tour  memoralists,  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  various  cities  of  this 
coontrv,  respectfullv  present  this  their  petition  and  pray  that  the  same  may  be  con- 
sidered at  an  early  day. 

The  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  now  under  the  consideration  of  your  honorable 
Houses  are  designed  to  inflict  duties  upon  natural  mineral  waters  which  will  prevent 
their  importation. 

The  proposed  tariff  provisions  are  such  that  all  natural  mineral  waters  which  con- 
tain free '  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  which  therefore  may  be  described  in  popular  lan- 
guage as  "effervescent''  in  various  degrees,  will  be  subject  to  prohibitive  duties. 

Under  present  enactments  all  such  waters  are  for  reasons  of  public  utility,  and 
because  of  their  great  value  to  public  health  as  beverages  and  as  medicines,  expressly 
admitted  free,  except  in  respect  to  a  reasonable  duty  on  the  bottles  in  which  tney  are 
inclosed. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  which  such  natural  mineral  waters  contain,  and  in  virtue 
of  which  they  ai-e  necessarily  more  or  less  effervescent,  is  one  of  the  main  elements 
in  their  constitution.  It  has  the  effect  of  preserving  their  valuable  natural  ingredi- 
ents in  solution,  and  without  such  free  carbonic  acid  gas  they  would  inevitably  suffer 
change  and  deterioration,  which  would  alter  their  constitution  and  destroy  their 
properties  and  good  effects.  They  would  undergo  decomposition  and  become  undrink- 
able  and  useless. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  public  policy  to  deprive  the 
many  thousands  of  persons  of  the  benefits  which  they  now  derive  from  these  natural 
mineral  waters,  whether  as  dietetic  beverages  or  as  medicines. 

Such  deprivation  would  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession  these 
important  resources  of  hygiene  and  of  medicine  and  would  be  a  serious  injury  to 
the  people. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  heavv  and  prohibitive  tax  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
levy  on  bottles  containing  mineral  water,  and  the  yet  heavier  prohibitive  impost 
proposed  on  effervescent  natural  mineral  waters,  would  altogether  rob  the  public 
and  the  medical  profession  of  the  inestimable  boon  which  under  the  present  and  all 
preceding  tariffs  they  have  ei^oye<l  by  the  provisions  expresslv  inserted  in  such 
tariffs  in  favor  of  these  waters  on  the  grounds  of  health  and  public  utility,  and  we  ' 
submit  that  on  these  grounds  the  provisions  now  in  force  relating  to  foreign  natural 
mineral  waters,  and  to  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  imported,  should  be  reenacted 
in  any  tariff  which  is  sanctioned  by  your  honorable  Houses. 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  pray  that  our  petition  may  be  considered  at  an  early 
date. 

FoRDTCB  Barker,  M.  D.,  and  900  others. 

[Presented  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  June  13, 1890.] 


APOLLIHABIS  SHOULD  BE  TAXED. 

Philadelphia,  December  15,  1896. 

OOMHITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

As  you  are  aboat  to  take  up  the  tariff  question,  I  wish  to  saggest  to 
jon  a  few  items  that  are  now  on  the  free  list,  which  under  the  proper 
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administration  of  the  tariff  shonld  be  on  the  dutiable  list.  The  mo^ 
prominent  one  is  apoUinaris  water.  Many  thousands  of  cases  of  this  is 
brought  into  this  country  every  year  to  the  detriment  of  owners  d 
equally  as  good  American  springs,  and  the  apollinaris  pays  no  duty. 

It  is  consumed  entirely  by  the  wealthy  class  of  the  oommonity,  W 
it  is  difficult  to  advance  any  reason  why  it  should  be  exempt  fit>in  tai 
ation. 

The  bottles  in  which  it  is  contained  cost  low  in  Germany,  and  a:« 
reused  here  to  the  injury  of  the  American  bottle  makera.  I  can  see  on 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  a  duty  placed  on  it  of  33  per  cent,  whiel 
would  aftbrd  a  large  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  a  duty  should  na 
bear  on  ax)ollinaris  water  alone,  but  on  all  imported  table  waters  aod 
beverages. 

We  imported  in  the  past  year  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  large  invoices  of 
ginger  ale  and  lemonade.  While  there  was  a  duty  on  the  ginger  ale. 
there  was  none  on  the  lemonade,  which  latter  came  into  the  oounm 
free  of  all  ta^.  There  was  a  tax  appraised  on  the  bottles,  bat  up(m 
protest  it  was  taken  off. 

As  merchants,  we  are  desirous,  of  course,  to  have  the  duties  as  Iot 
as  possible,  but,  as  Bepublicans,  we  can  not  see  any  reason  why  aU  th^ 
above  goods  that  are  brought  into  this  country  in  competition  witli 
those  produced  here  should  not  bear  a  proper  amount  of  tax. 

The  revenue  that  would  be  received  from  a  proper  duty  on  apollinans 
and  other  table  waters  would  reach  probably  half  a  million  a  year. 

GsoBaE  A.  Fletchsb. 


AKEBIOAH  XEDICIHAL  SPEHTOS  SHOULD  SATS  AF  OFPOBTUim: 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  January  ll^  1897. 

GOHMITTEE  OW  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

I  wish  to  enter  my  humble  petition,  representing  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  country  that  is  and  always  have  been  in  great  need 
of  protection.  Foreign  mineral  waters  and  ginger  ales  have  at  aD 
times  been  imported  with  little,  if  any,  duty,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
this  industry.  We  have  jnst  as  fine  and  pure  waters  in  this  country 
as  there  are  in  the  world,  but  we  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the 
pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World.  Such  waters  as  the  apollinaris  and 
similar  waters  are  put  upon  the  United  States  market  at  such  figures 
as  to  almost  drive  us  from  the  field.  They  enter  this  country  under 
the  guise  of  natural  and  medicinal  waters,  which  is  all  wrong.  With 
a  prox)er  and  moderate  duty  placed  on  those  waters  every  mineral- 
water  bottling  works  in  the  country  would  be  started  up  and  gire 
employment  to  hundreds  of  men,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  would 
be  kept  at  home  in  place  of  being  sent  out  of  it. 

White  Eock  MiNEBAii  Spbino  OoMPAmr. 
O.  A.  Welch,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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MOSS  PEAT. 

(Paragraph  558.) 

8TATEKEHT  OP  MB.  W.  OOLDEIT,  OF  CHICAGO,  HI. 

Monday,  January  llj  1897. 
Mr.  Golden  said:  Mr.  Gbairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  speak  to  you  in  reference  to  moss  peat.    Moss  peat  is  an  arti- 
cle wliich  is  used  in  this  country  and  otiier  countries  as  horse  bedding. 
Mr.  MoMtLLiN.  It  is  uoncombustible,  I  believe! 
Mr.  Golden.  It  is  nearly  uoncombustible,  and  it  is  manufaotured  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.    A  few  years  ago  the  persons  using  it 
thought  there  was  a  plenty  of  raw  material  in  this  country,  and  they  were 
purchasing  it  in  Chicago  for  use  at  that  time  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  ton. 
They  hunted  up  the  material,  put  up  a  plant,  and  manufactured  some 
and  put  it  in  Chicago  at  $15  per  ton  on  sale. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  was  it  selling  at  before  that  timet 

Mr.  Golden.  It  was  selling  at  $30. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  the  American  producer  has  put  it  down  to  $16 
per  tout 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir.  Just  as  soon  as  the  American  manufacturer 
put  it  into  the  market  the  importers  reduced  the  price  in  Chicago  to  $12 
per  ton,  which  is  less  than  we  can  afford  to  make  it.  The  labor  is  largely 
manual  labor,  and  the  raw  product  is  90  per  cent  water.  It  has  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  marsh,  spread  on  the  ground,  dried,  ground,  and  pressed 
and  then  delivered  to  the  car,  and  it  is  largely  manual  labor. 

The  Chaibhan.  Where  is  that  obtained! 

Mr.  Golden.  In  Jackson  County,  Wis. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  obtained  in  many  other  place  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Golden.  There  are  otber  deposits  in  this  country,  but  no  other 
place  where  it  has  been  manufactured  and  put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can  it  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  countiy! 

Mr.  Golden.  It  can.    There  is  plenty  of  raw  materiaL 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  largely  if  not  nearly  all  labor! 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  before  starting  the  American  industry  the  for- 
eigners charged  $30  per  ton. 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Now  they  have  dropped  to  $12  a  ton,  which  is  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  made  here,  in  order  to  prevent  the  manu&cture  in 
America! 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  what  you  desire  is  that  it  be  taken  from  the  firee 
list  and  put  in  the  dutiable  list! 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir;  put  it  in  the  dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Will  you  indicate  the  rate  of  duty  which  you  think 
ougbt  to  be  imposed! 

Mr.  Golden.  We  ask  for  $4  per  ton. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  you  a  written  statement  concerning  that  subject! 

Mr.  Golden.  We  will  file  a  written  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  foreign  cost  of  this  product! 
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Mr.  Golden.  The  cost  delivered  on  the  car  ready  for  'sbipment  is 
about  $10  per  tOD  at  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  40  per  cent  protection  t 

Mr.  Golden.  We  ask  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton  on  loose  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  What  amoant  of  labor  is  there  in  preparing  itt 

Mr.  Golden.  Why,  it  is  nearly  all  labor. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  per  ton  does  it  cost  to  prepare  itf 

Mr.  Golden.  It  costs  to  prepare  and  deliver  at  the  car  $10  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  prepare  itf 

Mr.  Golden.  It  costs  about  $7.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  foreign  pri(*e  of  this  commodity  t 

Mr.  Golden.  The  foreign  price  of  a  car  laid  down  in  Chicago  is  a  little 
less  than  $12  a  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  does  it  comefiromt 

Mr.  Golden.  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Turner.  Ireland! 

Mr.  Golden.  There  is  no  Irish  imported  into  this  country  that  I 
know  of,  but  they  have  plenty  there. 

Mr.  Steele.  At  what  can  you  lay  it  down  in  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  Golden.  That  would  depend  upon  the  rat«  of  Ireight.  The  last 
figures  I  gave  parties  in  New  York  for  it  were  $18  delivered  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  point  you  are  making, I  understand, is  this:  Before 
there  was  any  home  competition  at  all  the  foreigner  charged  $30  per 
ton  to  the  American  consumer,  but  the  moment  the  American  indnstrj 
started  to  work  and  placed  this  ui)on  the  market  at  $15  per  ton  the 
foreign  importers,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  you  out^  put  the  price 
below  your  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  what  you  desire  is  a  reasonable  protection  against 
thatt 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  0H4IRMAN.  Will  you  file  with  your  statement  the  written  items 
of  cost  of  the  production  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  prodaction 
abroad  of  this  particular  article  t 

Mr.  Golden.  I  give  the  cost  of  production  here  in  the  statemeut,  but 
the  cost  of  production  abroad  is  not  in  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  boug^ht  tt 
the  seacoast  abroad! 

Mr.  Golden.  I  think  I  can,  but  I  haven't  it  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can  you  get  that  and  furnish  it  to  the  committee 
within  a  day  or  two  so  it  can  be  filed  with  your  written  statem^itf 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  the  price  has  run  down  under  the  appre- 
hension of  the  protective  duty  you  require. 

Mr.  Golden.  I  think  the  price  has  run  down  as  far  as  the  foreign 
market  is  concerned,  as  they  do  not  want  us  to  manufacture.  They 
say  they  want  to  make  us  sick  so  that  none  of  our  neighbors  wUl  go 
iuto  the  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  not  the  price  run  down  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Golden.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  although  it  is  something  I  am 
not  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  an  important  point  in  adjusting  the  matter  of 
protection, 
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Mr.  OoLDEH.  I  wish  to  make  one  statement,  and  that  is  this  com- 
lodity  is  used  by  well-to-do  and  wealthy  people,  and  by  putting  a  tax 
on  it  the  poor  man  will  not  be  at  all  hurt. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  importation  t 
Mr.  OoLDEN.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
8»les  agents,  who  says  it  is  about  50,000  tons  per  annum. 
Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  Is  that  all  used  for  horse  bedding  t 
Mr.  OoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  a  deodorizer. 
Mr.  DoUiiYEB.  None  of  it  used  for  mattresses  t 
Mr.  Golden.  Not  that  kind  of  peat.    This  is  moss  peat. 
Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.    You  say 
-the  cost  in  Chicago  is  tl2f 

Mr.  Golden.  The  cost  is  $12  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  you  are  able  to  put  it  on  board  the  cars  for  $10 1 
Mr.  Golden.  At  the  factory;  and  there  are  257  miles  of  freight. 
Mr.  MoMtllin.  What  is  the  treight  ratet 
Mr.  Golden.  At  the  present  time  it  is  $1.60  a  ton. 
Mr.  MgMillin.  So  you  are  beneath  their  prices  even  on  your  figures, 
and  ought  to  compete! 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  does  not  follow  at  all,  because  that  is  the  bare 
expense. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  hear  about. 
Mr.  Golden.  It  leaves  no  profit  and  leaves  us  nothing  to  do  the  busi- 
ness on. 

Mr.  Paynb.  The  modern  idea  is,  we  should  do  business  for  the  fun  of 
tlie  thing 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  this  article  imported  t 
Mr.  Golden.  It  is  imported  as  moss  x)eat  bedding,  or  just  simply  as 
X>eat. 

The  Chaibman.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  specifically  mentioned  heret 
Mr.  Golden.  I  guess  it  is  in  the  list  as  peat. 
Mr.  Wheeleb.  Do  your  foreign  competitors  sell  to  the  American 
market  for  less  than  to  other  markets! 

Mr.  Golden.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Golden  submitted  the  following  statement: 

Chicago,  III.,  January  1, 1897, 

CoMMrmex  on  Wats  and  Mbans: 

A  class  of  Koods  now  on  the  free  list,  imported  ft'om  Enrope,  mainly  Arom  Germany, 
HoUand.  and  Belginm,  caUed  moss  peat  horse  bedding,  is  prepared  from  a  vegetable 
deposit  known  as  peat. 

This  material  has  great  power  in  the  way  of  deodorizing  and  absorbing  odors  and 
liqnids,  and,  on  account  of  possessing  to  so  large  extent  as  it  does  the  properticn 
above  named,  it  has  great  merit  as  a  sanitary  agent;  also  in  keeping  horses'  feet  in 
perfect  condition,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  packing  them. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  subscribing  company  has  used  this  horse  bedding  (never 
having  heretofore  been  manufactured  in  America)  for  seven  years  past  in  his  own 
stable,  purchased  of  tiie  importers'  agent  at  Chicago  at  the  cost  of  $30  per  ton,  until 
about  a  year  ago,  at  which  time  he  sacceeded,  with  the  aid  of  others  interested,  in 
organizing  a  company  and  building  a  steam  plant,  with  suitable  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing this  peat  substance  into  form  for  use  a.H  horse  bedding,  and  after  thorough 
test  we  fand  its  output  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  imported,  which  we  placed 
on  the  market  in  Chicago  at  $15  per  ton.  Then  dealers  in  the  imported  article  imme- 
diately dropped  their  price  from  $30  to  $12,  and  even  as  low  as  $11  per  ton,  and  on 
this  account  we  were  compelled  to  shut  down  our  works. 

Your  subscribers  based  their  in  vestment  in  this  steam  plant,  and  in  the  cost  of  the 
larze  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  reqnired  by  manual  labor 
before  being  carried  to  the  steam  plant,  on  the  supposition  that  being  such  a  distance 
fiKun  the  coast  the  freight  that  the  foreign  article  would  be  subject  to  would  give  us 
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Sroteotion,  at  lea«t  in  Chicago  and  oar  Western  market,  and  the  price  (they  imme- 
iately  dropped  to  the  price  as  stated)  convinced  us  we  were  badly  mistaken. 

Peat  deposits  are  plenty  in  nearly  all  the  States  and  a  large  per  cent  of  them  are 
Boitable  and  valuable  for  use  in  the  lines  named,  when  in  form  for  use.  A  large 
industry  can  and  would  be  built  up  in  preparing  this  material  for  general  use  conid 
onr  people  have  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  as  between  that  which  prevails  iu 
Europe  and  that  in  our  own  country,  and  a  specific  duty  of  $4  per  ton  would  enable 
our  own  people  to  keep  our  own  market  and  at  the  same  time  nave  Just  as  good  an 
article  in  every  respect  as  the  imported  for  one-half  the  price  consumers  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  when  the  importers  had  the  monopoly  on  onr  market. 

From  the  facts  as  above  stated  we  pray  your  committee  will  recommend  for  paaa- 
age,  in  the  new  ad^justment  of  the  tariff,  a  specific  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  all  imported 
foreign  moss  peat  horse  bedding,  either  in  clear,  mixed,  loose,  or  in  package  form,  and 
thus  aid  a  new  industry  and  American  labor. 

The  Wisconsin  Cranbbrby  Moss  and  Pbat  CoicPAiirr. 


BXIPPLEMEHTABT  8TATE1EEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  OOLDEH. 

Washington,  D.  0^  January  11, 1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

We  beg  permission  to  make  this  as  a  supplementary  statement  to 
the  one  filed  by  as.  Moss  peat,  or  peat  moss,  has  been  used  in  this 
coantry  about  ten  years,  commencing  with  a  small  importation  of  about 
20  tons,  and  increasing  until  the  amount  imported  in  1896  was,  from  the 
best  information,  about  10,000  tons.  The  use  of  this  article  will  increase 
very  rapidly  in  the  future,  as  it  has  not  been  in  use  in  but  a  limited 
part  of  the  country  and  mostly  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  as  the  value 
of  the  peat  in  the  marsh  is  merely  nominal. 

The  value  of  a  manufactured  article  is  the  cost  of  the  labor,  which 
with  us  at  the  present  is  about  $10  per  ton,  on  cars  257  miles  from 
Chicago.  With  large  increase  amount  produced,  the  cost  can  be  mate- 
rially lessened,  which  will  increase  consumption  and  in  a  short  time 
give  employment  to  a  considerable  amount  of  American  labor.  As  this 
article  is  used  at  present  only  by  the  well-to-do  and  rich,  the  tariff  on 
the  imported  asked  by  us  will  not  be  a  tax  on  the  poor. 

The  Cranberky  and  Moss  Peat  Oompant, 

By  W.   A.  GOL.DEN. 


COCOAKTTT  OIL. 

(Paragraph  568.) 

ooMPLAnrr  that  impoetations  of  copea  ihjuse  a  pacific- 
coast  nrDUSTET. 

San  Pbancisoo,  January  6y  1897. 

Deab  Sib:  As  we  are  conducting  a  prominent  industry  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  for  which  we  seek  protection 
under  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  we  write  you. 

We  are  engaged,  largely  iu  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  our 
factory  is  situated  in  West  Berkeley,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  where 
we  give  employment  to  a  number  of  hands.  This  oil,  under  the  present 
tariff,  is  free  of  duty  and  is  largely  imported  from  India  and  the  East 
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Indies  into  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.   The  raw  material  from 

^wliicli  this  oil  is  expressed  is  the  cocoanat  grown  in  the  South  8ea 

Islands  and  brought  here  in  a  dried  state,  commonly  known  as  copra. 

This  business  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  capable  of  great  expansion 

^were  it  not  for  the  severe  competition  which  we  are  obliged  to  meet  from 

the  imported  oil  made  by  Indian  labor.    Under  the  early  tariffs  a  duty 

of  10  i)er  cent  was  imposed  on  the  imported  oil,  but  subsequently  this 

duty  was  removed,  the  oil  being  classified  as  a  nut  oil  and  entered  free 

of  duty.    The  oil  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  throughout 

the  United  States,  and  were  suflBcient  protection  afforded  the  industry 

we  could  make  enough  to  supply  the  United  States,  and  this  protection 

would  simply  counteract  the  additional  freight  which  we  are  obliged  to 

pay  for  transportation  to  the  Eastern  markets. 

In  fostering  this  industry  you  would  be  building  up  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacifii5  Coast,  inasmuch  as  the  South  Sea  Islands  would  furnish 
us  with  copra,  taking  to  a  great  extent  our  products  in  exchange,  a  trade 
which  is  now  going  to  Germany,  and  which  could  thus  be  diverted  to 
our  shores. 

We  address  you  this  merely  as  preliminary  and  would  like  your  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken,  or  if  you  are  willing  to 
interest  yourself  in  the  matter,  we  will  ftirnish  you  with  suf&cient  data 
to  fortify  the  position  and  make  your  demands  appear  reasonable.  We 
believe  that  a  ^uty  of  at  least  2  dents  per  pound  should  be  imposed  on 
this  article. 

El  Dorado  Linseed  Oil  Wobks  Company. 
E.  L.  G.  Steele  &  Co.,  Agents. 
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.    (Paragraph  686.) 

THE  CHEAPHESS  OP  THE  POEEIGH  AETICLE  MAKES  IT  SALABLE 
AND  HOT  ITS  QUAUTT. 

Philadelphia,  January  5, 1897. 
OomnTTKB  ON  Wats  and  Means: 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  the  item  of  designs  for  carpets  and  upholstery  goods,  etc.  A 
great  many  designs  are  sent  annually  through  the  mails  direct  to 
American  manufacturers,  and  one  designer  brings  personally  semi- 
anuually  a  great  many  designs.  They  are  sold  in  direct  competition 
with  the  work  of  American  designers,  and  considering  tljat  they  are 
sold  for  less  money  than  they  can  be  produced  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  relative  difference  in  wages,  it  consequently  keeps  a  great  many 
American  designers  out  of  employment. 

In  the  present  tariff  bill  designs  for  textile  fabrics  are  classed  as 
works  of  art.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  as  designs  are  a  commercial 
article  brought  here  to  be  sold  at  a  profit,  and  if  they  were  not  sold  for 
less  money  than  the  American  designs  can  be  made  for,  they  would  not 
sell  at  all.    It  la  their  cheapness  that  sells  them  and  not  their  quality, 
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as  they  are  inferior  to  American  designs  in  point  of  style  and  artis- 
tic workmanship.  I  think  that  an  ad  valorem  daty  of  abont  30  pa 
cent  wonld  give  the  American  designer  a  chance  to  develop  and  ^ 
employment. 

A.  G.  Feomtth. 


TEIRTT  PBB  CBHT  DUTT  WAVTEDl 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  write  to  ask  that,  as  designs  for  carpets  come  under  the  head  of 
paragraph  575  of  the  present  tariff  law,  yon  restore  the  duty  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  importations  of  designs  for  carpets,  nigs,etCM 
making  the  paragraph  the  same  as  that  passed  by  the  House  Jnly 
21, 1888.  The  reason  for  this  request  is  based  npon  the  remarkably 
low  price  asked  for  the  designs  imported  into  this  conntry,  muchbdof 
the  price  that  it  costs  us  to  produce  them,  indicating  two  facts: 

(1).  Cheapness  of  labor. 

(2).  That  duplicate  copies  of  designs  sold  to  mannfactnrers  in  theii 
own  country  can  be  made  by  mere  apprentices,  and  the  duplicate  copy 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  a  remarkably  low  figure,  becaase  of  its  bein^ 
a  duplicated  design,  and  also  that  it  costs  little  to  produce,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  American  designers. 

T.  L.  Lawtoh. 


A  DUTT  WOULD  KEEP  THOUSAHDS  OP  D0LLAB8  AT  HOn 

Philadelphia,  January  llj  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  575  of  the  pr^ 
ent  tariff  law.  Designs  for  carpets  come  under  the  head  of  this  article 
and  are  admi tted  free  of  du ty. 

Under  the  law  which  passed  the  House  July  21, 1888,  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  was  levied,  and  I  would  ask  that  the  same  duty 
be  incorporated  in  this  article  when  you  revise. 

This  will  mean  protection  to  home  artists  in  every  branch,  and  in 
my  particular  branch  many  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  kept  in  tbi^ 
country  instead  of  using  foreign  productions. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  paragraph : 

Paintings,  m  oil  or  water  colors,  original  drawings  and  sketches,  and  artists'  pto^^ 
of  etcliings  and  engravings,  and  statuary,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  t^^^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  But  the  term  ''stataary ''  as  herein  used  shall  be  undeFstood 
to  include  only  professional  productions,  whether  round  or  in  relief,  in  marble,  Btooe, 
alaljaster,  wooa,  or  metal,  of  a  statuary  or  sculptor,  and  the  word  ''painting.'^*' 
used  in  this  act,  shall  not  be  understood  to  include  such  as  are  made  whoUy  orio 
part  by  stenciling  or  other  meehanioal  process. 

EuosNS  H.  HuJi. 
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GYPSUM  OR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

(Paragraph  588.) 
PBODHCiEBS  OF  GTF8XTH  AHD  PLASTER  OE  PABI8  ASK  EOR  A  DUTT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  9j  1897, 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

111  view  of  the  fact  that  a  rea^jnstment  of  the  tariff  of  the  United 
States  iB  now  ander  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its 
revenue  and  protecting  its  industries,  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  committee  to  a  large  and  growing  American  industry  which  we 
believe  should  receive  more  ample  protection  than  has  been  accorded  it 
in  the  past.  We  refer  to  the  production  of  gypsum  rock  and  its  manu- 
facture into  the  product  more  commonly  known  as  plaster  of  paris,  a 
duty  upon  which,  we  believe,  will  afford  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment without  oppression  to  any  existing  interest,  and  which  wHl  also 
afford  protection  to  an  industry  employing  a  large  amount  of  labor  in 
this  country. 

As  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  the* workings  of  this  industry,  we 
beg  to  submit  some  facts  and  figures  for  your  consideration  which  we 
trust  will  furnish  you  such  information  as  you  desire  to  enable  you  to 
give  the  subject  candid  consideration,  believing  thereby  that  the 
industry  will  commend  itself  to  you  as  one  whose  interests  you  will 
gladly  ftirther,  thus  insuring  more  beneficial  results  to  American  man- 
ufacturers and  American  laborers. 

Gypsum  is  a  mineral  whose  composition  is  a  hydrous  sulphite  of  lime, 
and  is  found  in  beds  which,  in  some  cases,  are  many  hundred  feet  in 
thickness — its  color  varying  according  to  its  purity.  It  sometimes 
appears  in  a  transparent  or  crystalline  form,  but  in  this  country  is  found 
mostly  in  massive  fine-grain  form,  sometimes  known  as  alabaster.  Its 
principal  utility  when  manufactured  is  in  the  form  of  plaster  of  paris, 
in  which  It  is  used  for  building  purposes,  entering  largely  into  the  con- 
struction of  every  building  in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass,  and  for  casts  and  molds  for  potteries,  terra 
cotta,  and  in  the  arts. 

Its  manufacture  consists  in  the  crushing  and  grinding  of  the  crude 
rock,  when  it  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  and  is  then  known  as 
calcined  plaster  or  plaster  of  paris.  A  small  amount  of  gypsum  rock 
is  ground  only,  and  used  as  land  plaster,  statistics  showing  that  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  this  country  and  importation 
is  used  for  land  plaster  purposes. 

From  the  statistics  given  below  you  will  see  that  the  production  of 
gypsum  is  b^  no  means  confined  to  the  United  States,  but  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World  and  Canada,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Canadian  product  being  furnished  by  Nova  Scotia. 
Daring  the  five  years  ending  1893  the  ibllowing  countries  outside  of 
the  United  States  product  (see  Mineral  Industry,  its  Statistics, 
Technology,  and  Trade  for  1894,  by  R.  P.  Rothwell) : 

Metric  tons 

Aastria-Hangary 2,663 

Baden 97,954 

Bavaria 112,885 

Canada 1,007,896 

Greece 526 

England  and  Ireland 709,887 

Total 1,931,811 
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Franoe,  the  largest  foreign  producer,  is  omitted  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  unable  to  secure  the  statistics. 

For  information  regarding  the  production  of  gypsum  in  the  Unit^ 
States,  from  1889  to  and  including  the  year  1895,  we  refer  your  ctm- 
mittee  to  the  report  of  Mr.  David  T.  Day,  chief  of  tho  Division  of  Min- 
eral Resources  of  the  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Dex>artment  of  the 
Interior  for  1895,  a  copy  of  which  we  submit  herewith,  and  from  whic^ 
we  quote  the  following: 

[Tons  of  2,000  pounds  eaoh.] 


BtotOb 

1881. 

1880. 

1891. 

1892. 

1808. 

18M. 

UBBu 

Oft]1f«rnt||..., 

&158 

Colorado 

7,700 
81.782 
17.332 

4.980 
20.000 
20.250 
74.877 
82,008 

(«) 

2.800 

1,J71 

Xo  wo... .••.«««••..•••-. ••-•.. 

81.385 
40.217 
70.700 
80,135 

21,447 
43.631 
124,500 
38,126 
(o) 
6,150 

17,906' 
64,880 
70,068 
81,798 
a0,fi27 
4,206 
6,025 
8,106 
i.606 

KADSOfl > - 

48, 016 

130,557 

82.304 

(a) 

72,047 

Hichieon 

615lf 

Now  York 

OS;.  587 

Ohio 

21,86 

RonthBokoto 

8.4«e 

Tflxofl 

10,750 

Virglnio 

8.888 
29.42n 

A  850 
20,235 

5,050 
17, 116 

8,001 
31,301 

7,014 
15,667 

5.888 

Other  StotM 

1S,8I» 

Total 

287,788 

182,806 

208.128 

256,250 

253,816 

230, 812  j 

w^sso 

•  Ineladed  in  "Other  Stotea." 


As  the  imports  of  gypsum  into  the  United  States  are  prin(ai>a]ly 
from  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  following  table  showing  the  production  in  and 
exports  from  the  Dominion,  will  be  found  interesting: 


Year. 

(Short  tons). 

£rparto 

(oliorO  toao). 

]g89 

213.273 
226.500 
203,545 
226,568 
192. 56S 
223, 6.11 
226,178 

178.183 

1890 

175,801 
172, 4» 
ITS.  538 
176,489 

1891 

1892  

1803 

IBM 

1896 

Nearly  all  if  not  the  entire  amount  of  gypsum  rock  imported  into 
the  United  States  comes  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  according  to  the  same 
authority  above  quoted,  the  following  were  the  importations  for  the 
period  from  1889  to  1895  inclusive: 


Year  ended~ 


1880 
1880 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1894 
1886 


Ground  or  oaloined. 


Long  tons.       Value. 


5,466 
7,568 
0.560 
6,882 
8,363 
2,027 
8,295 


$40,201 
65, 250 
07,315 
75, 60S 
31,67U 
16,823 
21, 526 


Ungroand. 


Long  tons.      Valne. 


170,065 
171,289 
110,  257 
181. 104 
104,  300 
162.500 
192.540 


$179, 840 
174.609 
129.003 
232,403 
180.254 
179,  237 
216,706 


Total 
value. 


$220,140 
229,859 
226.319 
30«,011 
21L924 
296,060 
947.588 


This  rock,  being  free  of  duty,  compels  the  American  producers  to 
relinquish  a  large  amount  of  trade  and  employment  that  properly 
belong  to  the  American  laboring  man,  for  four-fifths,  if  not  more,  of 
the  labor  involved  in  the  production  of  gypsum  is  employed  in  the 
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xnining  and  quarrying  of  the  crude  rock  and  getting  it  into  Bbape  for 
t^lie  mill  work,  the  modern  plaster  mill  machinery  being  of  sacb  an 
improyed  character  for  the  grinding  and  calcining  of  the  plaster  of 
paris  that  a  small  amonnt  of  labor  only  is  employed  in  the  mills.  For 
example:  A  mill  in  Michigan,  when  in  operation,  employs  20  men,  and 
at  the  same  time  over  100  men  are  constantly  employed  in  its  quarry 
to  keep  the  mill  running  and  sustain  the  life  of  the  village,  whose  350 
inhabitants  (and  surrounding  farmers)  depend  upon  this  alone  for  their 
maintenance  (and  market),  and  practically  this  same  condition  of  affairs 
exists  in  all  the  other  States  where  gypsum  is  produced,  these  men 
being  paid  for  their  labor  at  a  rate  of  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  day,  while 
the  Nova  Scotia  laborer  for  quarrying  and  mining  receives  only  from 
50  to  75  cents  per  day. 

There  are  vast  beds  of  gypsum  found  in  the  following  named  States 
and  Territories;  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Alabama,  Louis- 
iana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  California,  Utah,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  Okla- 
homa, Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  deposit  in 
Kansas  alone  is  more  than  adequate  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  this 
country. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  quarrying,  mining,  and  manu- 
facturing of  this  product  in  Michigan  alone  can  be  placed  on  a  conser- 
vative estimate  at  t2,000,000.  In  that  State  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
there  are  eight  manufactories,  employing  when  in  operation  from  800  to 
1,000  men,  and  providing  a  living  for  at  least  3,000  people.  During  the 
past  three  years  these  mills  have  not  been  running  more  than  one-half 
the  time,  and  the  principal  reason  for  this  is  because  of  the  large  impor- 
tations of  foreign  gypsum,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  a  duty  of  at  least 
$2  per  short  ton  were  placed  on  the  crude  rock,  $2.50  per  short  ton  on 
ground  gypsum,  and  93  per  short  ton  on  ground  calcined  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  paris,  it  would  confine  the  consumption  of  the  imported 
product  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  and 
prevent  the  foreign  manufacturers  from  dumping,  at  ruinous  prices, 
their  product  which  can  not  be  consumed  in  their  own  legitimate  busi- 
ness markets  into  Buffalo,  Cleveland,'  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth,  and  other  large  western  cities  upon  which  the  manufacturers 
of  the  home  product  depend  for  their  trade. 

It  is  self-evident  that  where  so  large  an  amount  of  rock  is  imported 
from  year  to  year,  as  shown  by  the  above  table  (which  weJ>elieve  to  be 
a  fair  average  for  all  years),  it  greatly  affects  the  output  of  the  mines 
and  factories  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  largely  reduces 
the  labor  of  the  American  workingman. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  deposits  of  gypsum  are  of  such  a  vast 
extent  in  this  country  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  monopoly  of  the 
business.  A  few  thousand  dollars  is  sufficient  to  erect  and  equip  a 
plant,  and  there  is  no  secret  about  the  method  of  its  manufacture. 
There  is  no  more  danger  of  a  combination  on  this  product  than  there 
is  of  a  combination  of  flouring  mills,  and  if  the  price  should  be  advanced 
to  a  figure  beyond  that  which  would  warrant  a  legitimate  profilt  to  the 
manufacturer,  numerous  mills  would  immediately  spring  into  existence, 
and  thereby  thwart  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  such  an  enterprise. 
The  producers  of  gypsum  occupy  the  same  position  in  this  matter  as 
the  producers  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  coal,  marble,  limestone, 
granite,  zinc,  and  numerous  other  articles  now  upon  the  dutiable  list. 
They  are  handicapped  by  alack  of  consumption,  but  if  they  were  enabled 
to  transfer  a  certain  portion  t)f  the  business  that  is  now  being  done  with 
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the  foreign  product  to  the  mills  operating  in  the  United  States  ttte 
to  the  American  mannfactnrers  would  be  safiicientiy  rednoed  to  p^ral 
them  to  reach  any  market  in  the  United  States  withoat  an  increase  a 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

We  think  we  state  the  facts  fairly  when  we  say  that,  on  the  vboh 
the  producers  of  gypsum  in  the  United  States,  on  the  ontpnt  of  265,00 
short  tons  during  the  year  1895,  did  not  msike  a  dollar,  and  if  the  ccm 
sumption  had  been  increased  25  to  30  per  cent,  at  the  same  pnoc  p« 
ton,  the  manufacturers  would  have  received  some  return  upon  tbdi 
investment. 

Bespectftilly  submitted, 

W.  A.  AVEKY, 
Bepre$enting  Mills  and  Mine$  in  Michigan  and  Okuk 

O.  S.  BiNGLAND, 

Reprueniing  MilU  in  loits, 
S.  A.  Wai^ksBj 
Bepresenting  MiUs  in  Kan$<Uj  Texas,  and  Indian  Territorff. 

B.  W.  MgGausiaivb, 
Bipresenting  Mills  in  lUinoiL 
O.  B.  English, 
EipresenHng  Mines  and  Mills  in  Western  New  Tort, 

South  Dakotaj  Nebrask€^  4Bnd  Kansas. 

OONNALLY  F.  TbIGO, 

Attorney  far  the  Buena  Vista  Plaster  Company 

and  other  Virginia  Interests. 


8TAIEMEHT  07  MB.  CALVIV  TOMPBIVS,  07  HEW  TOBK  CITT.  WIO 
FB0TE8T8  AGAIVST  DUTT. 

Monday,  January  llj  1897. 

Mr.  Tompkins  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  Kew  York  City  Und  New  Jersey  manufacturers  of  plaster 
of  paris  made  from  gypsum  rock.  It  has  been  proposed  to  place  gypsan 
rock  on  the  dutiable  list.  This  is  the  raw  material  we  use  in  the  msn- 
ufacture  of  plaster  of  paris  and  agricultural  plaster.  Oypsnm  rock  is 
brought  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  seaboard  cities 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  large  quantities  are  found  in  Michigan 
and  other  States  farther  west. 

The  reasons  we  ask  that  this  material  be  left  on  the  firee  list  are  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Tompkins  then  read  the  following  paper: 

Fint.  It  always  has  been  on  the  free  list. 

Second.  Large  interests  have  been  bnilt  np  in  the  Eastern  States  under  these  eon- 
ditions,  notably  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jereev,  Pcdd- 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  these  industries  representing  the  investment  of  large  capitel  afford 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  laborers.  As  they  are  conducted  under  sharp  com- 
petition, the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small  and  any  added  expense  of  maoujfactoie 
would  bring  disaster  to  the  capital  invested  and  throw  manv  men  out  of  employment 

Third.  Much  of  the  Canadian  plaster  rock  imported  is  sold  ex-vessel  to  mills  which 
simply  erind  it  and  ship  it  to  farmers  in.  the  interior.  This  is jparticnlarly  the  case 
at  Southern  ports,  consequently  the  farmers'  interest  would  suffer  by  the  impositios 
of  such  a  tax. 

Fourth.  It  is  not  practicable  to  use  domestic  plaster  rock  from  the  West  at  tbe 
Eastern  mills,  as  the  cost  of  transportation  make^  its  use  prohibitive^  but  manufse- 
tuied  plaster  from  the  West  is  now  being  sold  in  competition  with  the  same  material 
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b  tlie  seal>oftrd,  eonseqiiently  any  legislation  inoreasing  the  price  of  this  raw  material 
[>  -tVie  indnstries  using  it  would  be  a  disorimination  in  favor  of  the  Western  luann- 
Skcttirer  as  against  the  Eastern  manufacturer,  and  this  would  be  particularly  unjust 
s  tbe  Western  manufacturer  already  has  his  plant  located  at  or  near  the  source  of 
iipply.  -while  the  Eastern  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  bring  his  raw  material  from 
4*0 V a  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  rock  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  quality  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
bTicl  Neiv  Brunswick  rock,  and,  although  a  duty  mi^ht  be  placed  upon  this,  it  would 
lot  lienefit  the  Western  plaster  interests  further  than  to  force  an  inferior  grade  of 
nlaster  of  paris  on  the  public  at  a  lower  price  than  it  would  be  possible  to  mannfao- 
tare  the  plaster  of  paris  from  Canadian  rock. 

Sixth.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  report  that  a  trade  understanding  exists  among 
tlie  AVeBtem  manufactnring  interests  which  enables  them  to  obtain  higher  prices 
locally  than  they  would  obtain  under  competitive  conditions.  Consequentiy  a  duty 
placed  on  the  raw  material  of  their  Eastern  competitors  would  have  the  tendency  of 
forcing  the  latter  into  close  cooperation  with  their  present  rivals  as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection,  and  a  duty  would  thus  promote  a  trust. 
Baspectmlly  submitted. 

Calvin  Tompkiks, 
Bepresenting  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Mannfaeturing  Company. 

Jkromb  a.  King, 
Eepreeenting  J,  B,  King  ^  Co, 

Mr.  DOLLtVEB.  Is  the  natural  supply  of  gypsam  rock  in  this  country 
adequate  to  the  American  demand? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  adequate  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned.  It  is 
not  adequate  for  manufacturing  at  this  point  because  the  freight  rates 
are  prohibitive. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  State  whether  the  New  York  manufacturers  of  cal- 
cine plaster  don't  ship  as  far  west  as  Chicago. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  is  a  superior  quality  and  we  sell 
there  in  competition  with  them;  not  on  price  but  on  quality.  Our  prices 
are  uniformly  higher  than  theirs — and  they  are  sending  their  plaster 
East  also. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  Your  selling  of  gypsum  in  the  western  cities  has 
crippled  the  western  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  a  question  for  the  committee  to  decide  whether 

it  is  prox)er  to  protect 

Mr.  DoLLiYKB.  I  would  like  you  to  answer  my  question. 
Mr.  Tompkins.  What  is  the  question! 

Mr.  DoiiLiTEB.  Whether  your  selling  in  western  cities  has  not  crip- 
pled the  calcine  industry! 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  has,  and  they  have  sold  in  the  East  and  crippled 
us— interfered  with  our  market.  No,  the  word  interfered  is  not  the 
proper  word;  we  have  competed  in  their  market  with  them,  and i.hey 
have  competed  in  our  market  with  us. 
Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  And  they  have  about  retired! 
Mr.  Tompkins.  We  have  been  given  more  of  the  western  business 
than  they  have  of  the  eastern. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  would  be  tlie  freight  rate  on  the  gypsum  rock 
from  the  West  to  the  East  per  ton  or  hundredweight! 
Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 
Mr.  Tawney.  Have  you  ever  inquired  so  as  to  ascertain! 
Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  but  I  have  not  the  facts  here. 
Mr.  Tawney.  You  base  your  principal  argument  in  favor  of  keeplnp 
that  on  the  free  list  on  the  question  of  freight.    You  ought  to  be  ablo 
to  state  those  rates  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  the  places  whenc<' 
yon  import  your  gypsum  rock. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  rates  from  Canadian  ports  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Fnndy  and  Nova  Scotia  are  $1.25  to  tl.50  per  ton. 
T  H ^129 
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Mr.  Tawket.  What  are  they  from  Michigan,  where  yon  say  ttuB  loek 
in  found  in  abundance  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  do  you  claim,  then,  that  the  difference  in  iJt* 
freight  rate  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  keeping  this  on  the  fh» 
list,  if  you  do  not  knowf 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  certainly  is.  They  are  sending  their  mannfactore< 
plaster  into  this  market — tlieir  finished  product — ^into  New  York  xti 
Brooklyn,  and,  I  think,  iuto  Baltimore  markets  as  well,  and  that  is  ^bst 
they  will  continue  to  do. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  their  prodact  was  iniisnai. 
and  that  was  why  you  could  go  into  Chicago  and  outsell  themt 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  how  do  they  interfere  with  you  in  the  East  if  joit 
can  pay  the  freight  rates  to  Chicago  and  drive  them  oat  of  their  market 
there. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  do  not  complain  of  their  interference.  We  a^ 
for  no  discrimination.  We  are  comi)eting  in  their  market  on  quality 
and  they  are  competing  in  our  market  on  price. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  Are  there  factories  in  Indiana  which  axe  maaiu&i^ 
tnring  calcine  out  of  native  materialt 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  there  are. 

Mr.  DOLLIVBR.  How  many! 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  Twenty  or  thirty  factoriest 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Maybe  one  or  two  factories. 

Mr.  DoLLiTBB.  The  census  report  shows  at  least  twenty. 

Mr.  Patne.  What  is  this  plaster  used  forf 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Two  purposes.  Gypsum  is  brought  in  and  mannfae- 
tured  into  plaster  of  paris,  used  in  the  walls  of  buildings  priucipallj. 
It  is  also  used  as  an  agricultural  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Patne.  What  proportion  is  used  in  agriculture  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  would  be  difficult  to  state. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  large  proportion  f 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  What  they  seek  to  put  the  duty  on  is  the  rough  lockt 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  It  is  all  manufactured  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  And  or  course  the  nearer  the  supply  of  tiie  rough  rock 
to  the  farmers  the  cheaper  the  goods  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DOLLIYEB.  Isn't  it  true  that  most  of  the  labor  entering  into  this 
is  the  labor  in  the  quarry  f 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Ko;  most  of  it  is  in  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  DOLLIVEB.  Isn't  it  true  the  Western  factories  that  run  these 
plaster  mills  employ  four  times  as  many  men  to  dig  the  rock  as  to  oJ- 
dne  the  material  f 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  used  as  land  plaster,  it  dis- 
places that  much  lime,  doesn't  itf 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  lime  to 
the  farmer  and  the  cost  of  this  plaster  f 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  can  not  state.  It  is  used  for  different  purposes. 
Phosphate  rock  of  South  Carolina  has  displaced  a  great  deal  of  plaster, 
but  the  lime  market  has  not  interfered  with  it. 
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Mr.  T AWKEY.  Then  the  phosphate  rock  of  the  Soath  is  the  only  com- 
petitor of  this  rock  for  the  purpose  of  laud  plaster,  is  itt 
Mr.  ToMPKiifS.  They  are  for  different  purposes. 
Mr.  Tawnbt.  We  are  speaking  How  of  land  plaster  alone. 
Mr.  TOMPKiivs.  They  both  serve  their  puri)08e8  as  agricultural  ferti- 
lizers. 

The  Ghairmaiv.  What  is  the  foreign  or  Nova  Scotia  value  of  gypsum 
in  rock  formt 

Mr.  Tompkins.  In  Canada  f 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  will  run  from  about  60  cents  to  about  $1.25  a  ton 
on  board  at  the  Canadian  ports.    It  will  be  about  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  would  a  duty  on  this  rock  affect  the  manufao- 
tarers  of  land  plaster  and  plaster  of  paris  on  the  Eastern  coast  f 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  would  be  a  burden  upon  the  raw  material  of  their 
industries,  which  has  always  been  brought  in  free  so  far,  and  indus- 
tries have  been  built  up  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  would  it  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  other' 
manufacturing  establishments  differently  located  f 
Mr.  Tompkins.  It  would. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  this  plaster  of  paris  used  by  the  farmer  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  manufactured,  generally? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  brought  in  large  quantities  to  Alexandria,  Ya., 
near  here.    I  think  that  is  the  largest  market.    It  is  brought  into  all 
of  the  larger  cities,  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Sf^vannah,  and  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Turner.  Has  the  price  ever  been  lower  than  it  is  nowt 
Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  any  arransrement  to  regulate  prices  among 
fhese  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  is  not  in  the  East.  We  are  in  strong  compe- 
tition. We  have  been  approached  by  Western  interests,  or  one  or  two 
of  us  have,  looking  to  combinations.  It  has  never  been  effected.  But 
I  think  if  we  were  handicapped  by  such  a  duty  as  this  proposed  duty 
we  would  probably  be  forced  into  cooperation  with  the  Western  interests. 
Mr.  Turner.  Some  business  arrangementt 

Mr.  Tompkins.  An  arrangement  to  regulate  prices  artiflcially,  as  I 
understand  is  the  case  in  the  Western  States  now. 
Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  price  now! 
Mr.  Tompkins.  Of  whatt 
Mr.  Turner.  The  plaster. 
Mr.  Tompkins.  Of  gypsum  t 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  the  land  plaster  that  the  farmer  uses. 
Mr.  Tompkins.  The  land  plaster  is  sold — ^the  very  lowest  price— on 
board  in  Canada  for  60  cents,  plus  the  freight  of  delivering  it  into 
American  i>orts,  and  there  is  a  very  small  profit  in  it  at  that,  usually 
no  profit  at  all.    It  is  the  plaster  from  the  quarry,  and  a  small  ad 
valorem  or  specific  duty  would  be  particularly  burdensome  to  that 
business. 
Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  duty  proposed  upon  this  product  t 
Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Patnb.  Two  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  And  the  cost  of  the  material  is  $1  on  board  in 
Canada. 
Mr.  TiLWNET.  Oypsum  rock  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Virginia  t 
Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  you  could  get  your  raw  material  from  there  with- 
out any  great  increase  in  the  price  t 
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Mr.  Tompkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Could  yoa  not  ship  it  as  cheap  from  Virginia  to  5^ 
York  or  New  England  as  to  import  it  from  Nova  Seotia  and  >'t7 
Brunswick? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  wonld  be  impossible.  Oar  freight  rate  is  $1^<  ^ 
ton.    If  we  could  get  it  from  Virginia  for  that  we  might  consider  it. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Putting  a  duty  on  would  give  emplojment  to  m^  in 
railroading  business 

Mr.  Tompkins.  And  cut  off  men  engaged  in  thiB  mannfiactiiTe. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Where! 

Mr.  Tompkins.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Why  would  that  be  the  result? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Because  it  would  limit  the  prodact. 

Mr.  Tompkins  filed  the  following  letters  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  Plaster  Agency,  I  beg  to  state tkir 
I  understand  this  concern  to  be  incor]Kirated  nnder  the  laws  of  Illinoia.  The  beac- 
quarters  of  the  company  are  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago;,  and  Ki- 
McCausland  is  the  president. 

The  largest  concern  in  the  combine  I  understand  to  be  the  Western  Plaster  r<ffi- 
pany,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  which  Mr.  ATery  is  the  vice-president.  I  nnderstss^ 
that  Mr.  Avery  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  combine.  The  combine  includes  the  fol- 
lowing  companies:  Western  Plaster  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.;  aU  of  the  plaster  roa- 
panies  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  in  GrandviUe,  Mich.;  Blue  Rapids  Plaster  C»=i- 
pany.  Blue  Rapids,  Kans. ;  Fort  Dodge  Companies,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Mai^  dt 
Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

I  have  written  to  our  Western  people  asking  them  to  obtain  aU  informalion  posHtk 
ro^rding  this  combine. 

During  and  shortly  after  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  the  plaster  of  paris  bualn^ 
had  become  so  cut  up  that  piaster  sold  delivered  on  board  cars  at  factory  as  lev  « 
$2.75  per  ton.  This  combine  was  formed,  and  agreed  to  take  practically  the  ontpit 
of  all  the  plaster  mills  in  the  West,  bnt  each  miU  is  aUowed  ita  qaota  of  goods  ioid. 

All  the  orders  go  through  the  Chicago  office,  and  are  distribated  firom  thia  office  w 
the  several  plants.  For  instance,  if  a  party  in  Chicago ^ves  an  order  for  100  tons  oi 
plaster  of  paris  it  may  come  from  the  Western  Plaster  Works  or  from  lowa^  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  combine  in  Chicago. 

The  prices  were  raised  from  $2.76  per  ton  at  the  mill  to  $4.75  per  ton,  and  alttioog^ 
the  combine  makes  lower  prices  where  they  come  in  competition  with  eompaniai 
farther  west  to  parties  who  are  out  of  the  zone  of  competition,  prices  are  rigidlj 
adhered  to.  The  prolits  of  this  concern  are  stated  to  be  enormous,  and  the  preeeot 
Agreement,  I  understand,  is  to  be  in  force  for  five  years.  Any  information  tiiat  ▼» 
are  able  to  obtain  from  the  West  regarding  this  will  at  once  forward  to  yon. 

I  understand  that  this  combine  is  to  go  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  st 
Washington  and  use  its  influence  to  have  a  large  duty  placed  on  gypsum  rock.  Tbe 
object  of  this,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  to  cripple  the  large  industries  in  the  Kast. 

These  industries  get  their  supply  of  rock  entirely  from  Nova  Scotia  and  snpplj 
])ractically  all  of  the  high  graue  of  plaster  of  paris  that  is  used  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  rock  in  the  United  States  that  has  the  same  quality  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  rock,  and  although  a  duty  might  be  placed  on  the  Nova  Sco- 
tia rock  it  would  not  benefit  the  Western  plaster  companies  frirther  than  to  force  an 
inferior  grade  of  plaster  of  paris  on  the  public  at  a  lower  price  than  it  wonld  be  pos- 
sible to  manufacture  the  plaster  of  paris  from  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  ^unswick 
rock.  If  the  matter  is  properly  placed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  hsre 
no  question  but  what  they  would  refuse  to  place  a  duty  on  gypsum  rock,  as  it  would 
bcneflt  no  one  and  would  seriously  injure  the  extensive  industries  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  that  are  dependent  on  their  supply  of  the  raw  material  from  Nova  Scotia. 

D.  L.  Haigt, 
Of  the  InternaUonai  Both  PUi»Ur  Comfa»f, 

Calvin  Tomkinb,  ^010  Tark  Citjf, 


Nbwabk,  K.  J.,  JmmarfS,  13S7. 
CoifMiTnEB  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  there  is  an  effort  to  be  made  to  place  a  duty  on  rook  plaster.  We 
have  for  many  years  past  been  using  quite  considerable  quantities  of  this  article  in 
developing  an  important  industry  in  this  city.  There  has  never  been  a  duty  placed 
on  the  article,  and  should  it  now  become  liable  to  one  we  fear  that  it  will  mteifen 
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rith  <mr  operations  and  also  with  other  mannfaotnrers  in  thie  yidiilty  and  other 
» laces  ill  the  fiaatem  States. 

We  fear  the  many  laborers  employed  in  handling  and  manniactoring  the  artiole 
^  otild  have  to  suffer  as  well  as  the  mannfactarers.  It  is  aclosely  condnoted  business, 
^lie  margin  of  profit  beinjjr  small,  and  any  additional  tax  on  the  raw  material  would 
i««TiouBly  hamper  the  business  and  interest  of  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  aifeoting 
ill  persons  employed  in  the  development  of  the  industry  in  getting  the  article  ready 
for  market. 

Bamurl  C.  Joinw, 
Fimidmit  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Manufaoturikg  Cempamy. 


Nbw  Tore,  January  8, 18S7. 
CoMMirnnE  ok  Watb  and  Msaito: 

Understanding  that  your  committee  are  conRideringthe  advisability  of  ezaeting  a 
duty  upon  imported  omde  gypsum,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  crnde  plaster  stone,  we  would 
respectfully  protest  against  a  proposed  duty  on  the  article  named,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

That  as  no  duty  has  ever  been  imposed  on  crude  or  raw  gypsum  we  have  been  able 
for  nearly  sixty  years  to  employ  a  large  number  of  men  to  manufacture  the  raw 
material  named  into  an  artiole  for  commercial  and  building  purposes  commonly 
known  as  "plaster  of  paris." 

Owing  to  sharp  ooniijetition  b^  combinations  of  Western  plaster  manufacturers, 
who  eitlier  own  or  control  all  available  and  serviceable  gypsum  quarries  and  deposits 
in  the  United  8tates,  our  manufacturing  interests  yield  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  smallest  duty. 

As  there  is  a  loss  of  20  per  cent  to  the  manufacturer  converting  crude  gypsum  into 
"plaster  of  paris,''  nnd  as  the  freight  rates  from  the  Western  States  In  which  good 
gypsum  is  found  is  prohibitive,  we  cojild  not  afford  to  freight  the  Western  gypsum 
even  if  the  guarries  were  not  controlled  by  Western  interests. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  our  opinion  that  tlie  Eastern  manufacturing  interests 
eiigskged  in  manufacturing  plaster  of  parls.  terra  alba,  and  land  plaster  would  be  per- 
manently oloaed  if  a  duty  is  placed  upon  the  crude  gypsum  imported. 

WOTHKRSPOON  &  SON, 

Wotherepoon  PUuter  MUU. 

Nxw  Tors,  January  8, 1897. 
CoMMTrm  ON  Wats  Aim  Mkanb: 

We  write  to  protest  against  any  possible  imposition  of  dutv  upon  gypsum  rock, 
sometimes  known  as  plaster  rock.  This  is  tho  raw  material  whicn  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  plaster  of  paris.  It  has  always  been  on  the  free  list,  and  a  large 
manufacturing  industry  in  tne  cities  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  has  been  built  up  under 
these  conditions. 

The  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  this  industry  is  very  large,  and  employees  of  the 
different  factories  would  suffer  seriously  as  a  result  of  increased  cost  of  manufacture, 
if  not  thrown  out  entirely,  owing  to  enforced  closing  down. 

It  is  not  possible  to  bring  gypsum  rock  from  the  western  part  of  the  country  to  the 
eastern  seaooard,  on  account  of  exoessive  freight  rates.  As  a  consequence,  the  large 
industries  established  along  the  coast  would  be  permanently  injured  if  a  tax  was 
levied  on  raw  material. 

Competition  between  the  eastern  mills  has  always  been  sharp,  and  conditions  of 
buniness  are  such  as  to  only  admit  of  very  small  profits,  and  this  is  on  additional 
reason  forrefirainiiig  from  imposing  a  dnty  upon  the  article. 

V.  C.  &  C.  V.  Kino  Co., 
0.  YouoBT  KiNQj  JPreeiienU 


From  G.  Ober  Sons'  OompanVy  Baltimore,  Md.,  fiBrtilizing  materials :  "  Should  the 
duty  be  imposed  on  the  rock  plaster  from  Nova  Scotia,  it  would  increase  the  cost  to 
the  farmer,  and  at  present,  owing  to  low  prices,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  stand  it." 

From  Thomas  H.  White  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  fertilizers:  "The  farmer  will  have 
to  pay  it  in  the  end,  and  expense  of  collecting  would  overcome  the  possible  amount 
that  could  be  received.'' 

From  William  A.  Smoot,  Alexandria,  Va. :  "  Will  do  what  I  can  to  stop  duty  on 
plaster  rock,  but  think  we  could  have  no  weight,  as  it  is  one  of  this  old  town's  prin- 
cipal business  now,  and  expect  we  will  lose  that." 
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From  the  Nfttionft]  BaOding  Supply  Company;  BaltEmomy  Ifd.:  ''We  think  ftit 
it  would  be  a  greet  injastioe  to  parties  handling  these  goods  nt  eenboenl  citNi  a 
case  the  dnty  goes  into  effect.'' 

From  Keystone  Plaster  Company,  Chosten  Pn. :  "We  think  the  ooncerted  sffattt 
of  the  mannfaotoivrs  of  the  Atlnntie  Senhoard  ahonld  he  nUe  to  dalfent  tbs  Impesitim 
of  the  dn^." 

A  PB0XB8I  AOAmr  PLACnrO  A  TABIFF  0 V  FSBTILIZEBS  AD 

iBBTHJznra  xatebial^ 

Wabhingtok,  Janmarjf  11  j  1897. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  Orange  of  Virginia,  and  I  believe  of  eveir 
farmer  who  is  compelled  to  nse  commercial  fertilizers,  I  desire  to  protet 
against  any  tuiff  on  commercial  fertilizers,  snlphnrie  acid,  or  oth«r 
ingredients  entering  into  their  composition  and  mannfiEMstaie.  The 
American  farmer  prodnees  the  food  of  the  people;  he  also  pitMinced 
the  larger  part  of  onr  exports  and  numbers  nearly  one-half  of  the 
entire  population  and  ui>on  him,  whether  intentional  or  otherwise,  rests 
the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  direct  or  indirect  This  is  proven 
by  statiBtics  furnished  both  by  the  census  and  the  Agricultoral  Depart 
ment;  that  this  great  wealth-producing  industry  is  not  floorisiiig;  thai 
nearly  one-third  of  our  farms  are  mortgaged,  and  that  wheat,  oon, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  are  raised  at  an  actual  loss.  Notwithstanding  this 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  patieutiy  borne  the  burdens  put  upon 
them  and  have  faithfully  performed  their  duties  as  citizens. 

In  every  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  the  farms  have  bees 
drained  of  their  fertility  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  scientific  fertilization.  The  exhausted  soil  demands  nitrates,  phos- 
phates, acids,  i>otash,  lime,  gypsum,  etc.,  in  g^i^ater  or  less  qnantitj. 
In  many  of  the  older  States  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  t 
crop  without  the  use  of  artUoial  manure.  This  is  too  well  known  to 
need  argument,  therefore  evei^thing  that  can  aid  the  farmer  in  eurich- 
ing  the  soil  and  increasing  his  crops  should  be  done,  and  nothing  of 
any  character  whatever  done  to  prevent  or  hinder  him.  Any  action 
that  makes  it  harder  for  the  farmer  to  enrich  his  soil  or  grow  his  crope 
is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation.  Therefore,  on  behi^ 
of  the  American  farmer,  I  emphatically  protest  against  every  increase 
of  duty  on  all  articles  used  as  fertilizers  or  in  making  fertilizers,  whether 
chemicals,  acids,  phosphates,  gypsums,  potash,  nitrates,  or  natural  or 
artificial  guanos.  Oypsnm  or  land  plaster  now  costs  at  the  seaboard, 
ground,  bagged,  and  delivered  on  the  cars,  about  $4  per  ton.  To  add 
92  a  ton,  as  is  suggested,  means  to  rob  the  farmer  of  one  of  his  best 
means  of  drawing  from  the  atmosphere  his  supply  of  nitrogen.  It 
would  certainly  increase  the  cost  to  the  farmer  33^  per  cent.  A  tariff 
of  $5  a  ton  on  sulphuric  acid  means  to  add  to  the  cost  of  every  ton  of 
the  dissolved  acid  phosphate  $2,  which  means  an  advance  of  20  per 
cent  on  the  price  of  the  essential  element  of  plant  life. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  this  line  of  argument,  as  the  result  of  impos- 
ing the  duty  suggested  on  fertilizers  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  ct 
every  ton  of  fertilizer  used  in  this  country  of  not  less  than  $1.50.  As 
over  2,000,000  tons  are  used,  the  additional  cost  to  the  already  overbur- 
dened farmer  would  exceed  $3,000,000  annually.  It  seems  improbable 
that  any  gentleman  on  the  committee  would  feel  justified  in  imposing 
such  a  tax  on  our  bread  producers,  especially  as  there  can  be  no  com- 
pensatory duty  given  them.  Without  further  argument,  I  respectfully 
xefer  to  the  statements  made  by  me  before  this  committee  of  the  FiftJeOL 
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Ck>ngre88,  and  urge  that  the  same  schedule  be  readopted  on  these  goods 
as  under  the  McEinley  bilL 

AI.EX.  J.  Wbddebbubn, 
Master  of  the  State  Orange  of  Virginia. 

FUMICB. 

(Paragraph  598.) 

HALZAV  IMFOBTATIOVS  DTJUEE  THE  BUSINESS  OF  AKESIOAV 
G&nrBEES  OP  PUMICE  STOHE. 

Kbw  Tobk,  Jaa^tuary  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  importers  and  grinders  of  pumice  stone  in  New 
York,  are  working  under  disadvantage  in  competing  with  grinding  and 
bolting  of  this  article  in  Italy,  where  the  goods  are  produced. 

We  are  among  the  largest  importers  of  the  crude  or  lump  pumice  stone 
in  the  United  States.  The  crude  always  has  been,  is  now,  and  ought 
to  be  firee  of  duty,  but  about  two  thirds  of  this  is  only  fit  for  grinding 
and  powdering,  so  that  we  can  not  compete  with  Italian  firms  powder- 
ing and  shipping  this  article  manufactured  to  the  United  States. 

Therefore  we  petition  your  committee  to  impose  a  duty  of  half  a  cent 
per  iK>und  on  sdl  ground  and  powdered  pumice  stone  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

B.  J.  Waddell  &  Oo. 
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(Paragraphs  827, 628,  and  631.) 

gpiOES  OT  VARIOUS  KIHDS  AND  FISECEACKEBS  BECOHMEHDSD 
AS  PBOPES  SUBJECTS  BOB  BEVEHUE  PBODUCEBS. 

-   1SbwYob,KjK.Y.^  January  ^^1897. 
OomaTTEB  ON  Wats  and  Means: 

The  writer  begs  to  call  your  attention  to  sundry  articles  of  imi>orta- 
tion  which  can  bear  high  specific  duties  without  detriment  to  importers, 
manufacturers,  or  consumers. 

1.  Spices. — Nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  allspice. 

Each  one  of  these  spices  could  readily  stand  a  duty  of  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  i>ound,  and  still  the  cost  of  any  one  of  them  to  the  individual 
consumer  would  not  be  enhanced  to  any  material  extent,  as  the  quantities 
used  in  each  household  during  the  year  are  extremely  small. 

2.  Chinese  firecrackers  and  cannon  firecrackers. — Before  the  McEinley 
bill  went  into  effect  the  duty  on  firecrackers  was  100  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  first  cost  being  nearly  double  what  it  is  now.  The  McKinley  bill 
made  the  duty  8  cents  per  pound  on  gross  weight  This  did  not  decrease 
consumption.  The  present  senseless  tariff  bill  made  the  duty  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Five  cents  x>er  i>ound  on  gross  weight  would  be  the  correct  thing  and 
would  give  a  &ir  protection  to  American  manufacturers.  The  importa- 
tions amount  to  over  1,000,000  boxes  each  year,  ranging  from  five  pounds 
to  100  pounds  per  box« 
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3.  Ohide  gum. — Thk  is  a  piodact  of  Mexico,  Yaoatan,  and  Hondnrss. 
and  is  ased  here  solely  and  alone  for  manufactaring  chewing  gum.  Ik 
importations  are  about  2,500,000  pounds  each  year.  A  few  large  m^ 
ufiMtorers  control  it,  each  one  making  a  fortune  each  year  oat  of  the 
manufacture.  To  each  pound  of  chicle  gum  4  pounds  of  other  cheap 
ingredients  are  added.  Ohicle  gum  sells  at  an  average  price  of  25  oente 
per  pound,  unless  it  is  speculated  in,  when  it  frequently  doubles  in  price, 
one  or  the  other  of  the  manufacturers  usually  being  the  manipulator. 
The  manufacturers  sell  each  5  pounds  of  manufactured  gam  at  not  k^ 
than  $2.50,  while  it  does  not  cost  them  over  tl  per  5  pounds  pat  up 
ready  for  sale,  and  the  jobber  and  retailer  make  another  100  per  cesi 
profit.  Ohicle  gum,  which  pays  no  duty,  should  pay  10  to  15  cents  per 
pound  duty. 

Other  articles  of  imported  merchandise,  which  can  bear  duties  cf 
from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound,  are  gambier,  gum  kauri,  gam  aralHc,  and 
gum  tragacanth. 

The  Government  requires  additional  revenue,  and  no  list  of  mercbu- 
dise  can  so  readily  help  increase  the  revenues  as  this  list  of  articles. 

O.  A«  Lbvsbbxt. 


MOIfAZITB. 

(Psragiaph  638.) 


KEAIEMEHT  OP  EOV.  B.  Z.  LDnTET,  A  BSPBB8EITAXZVX  PSOI 
THE  STATE  OP  VOBTH  CABOLDrA. 

Monday,  January  llj  1897. 
Mr.  Linnet  said :  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
have  a  new  enterpnse  in  the  South  Mountain,  known  as  '^monazite,''  a 
kind  of  sand  used,  they  tell  me,  in  incandescent  lighting.  I  know  but 
little  about  it  myself,  but  L  have  in  my  possession  a  bulletin  from  the 
State  geologist  of  my  State.  It  seems  that  in  Burke  Oounty,  K.  G^ 
this  monazite  was  discovered  by  Professor  Hidden  in  1878,  and  it  hati 
grown  to  be  quite  an  extensive  business.  With  the  permission  of  the 
committee,  I  will  read  extracts  from  this  bulletin. 

The  price  of  North  Carolina  monazite  has  varied  from  25  cents  per  ponnd  in  li^ 
to  as  low  as  3  oents  for  inferior  grades  and  6  to  10  cents  for  the  best  grades  in  Vt^ 
and  1S95.  It  is  only  daring  the  past  two  yean  that  the  mining  and  concentration 
of  monazite  sand  in  the  South  Mountain  region  haa  grown  to  a  re^nlar  indnstrj,  and 
it  is  at  present  progressing  with  increased  vigor,  hi  1887  Mr.  Hidden  shipped  tron 
the  Brindletowu  district,  in  Burke  Connty,  M.  G.j  12  tons  of  monazite  sand;  snd 
daring  1888  and  1889  a  number  of  tons  (exact  quantity  unknown)  were  shipped  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  Welsbach  Light  Company  in  Philadelphia.  The  product  and 
value  of  the  sand  during  1893  and  1894  are  given  below.  It  was  shipped  in  part  to  the 
Welsbach  Light  Company,  and  in  part  to  Europe  (Germany  and  Austria). 

Prodwst  and  value  of  motmzite  iu  189S  and  1S94. 
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In  Brazil  considerable  depoeite  of  monazite  ocoor  in  the  beaoh  sands  along  the  sea- 
bore.  The  largest  of  these  is  foand  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Provinoe  of 
(aliia,  near  the  Island  of  Alcobaca.  The  sarf,  as  it  breaks  against  the  cliffs,  washes 
.^way  tlie  lighter  earths  and  minerals,  leaving  naturally  concentrated  deposits  of 
iionasite  along  the  beach.  Sacks  filled  with  this  sand  were  shipped  to  New  York  in 
886,  the  deposits  having  been  taken  for  tin  ore.  Its  true  character  was,  however, 
(oon  recoi^ized,  and  since  then  a  number  of  tons  have  been  shipped  in  the  natural 
itate,  without  any  further  ooncentration  or  treatment,  as  ballast,  mainly  to  the 
k^Luropean  markets. 

ECOXOMIO  USS. 

The  eoonomio  valae  of  monacite  lies  in  the  ineandeeeent  properties  of  the  oxides 
of  the  rare  earths— cerinm,  lanthanum,  didymium,  and  thorium — whioh  it  contains. 
These  are  utilized,  principally  the  thoria,  together  with  the  limited  quantities  of  the 
lanthannm  and  didymium,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Welsbach  and  other  incandes- 
cent gaslights.    The  cerium  goes  to  the  drug  trade  as  the  oxalate. 

The  Welsbach  light  consists  of  a  cylindrical  hood  or  mantle  opmposed  of  a  fibrous 
net'work  of  the  rare  earths,  the  top  of  which  is  drawn  together  and  held  by  a  loop  of 
platinum  wire.  It  is  permanently  suspended  over  the  name  of  a  specially-devised 
bnmer,  constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  in  which  the  gas  is 
burned  with  the  access  of  air,  thus  utilizing  the  heating  and  not  the  illuminating 
power  of  ite  hydrocarbons.  The  mantle  Deoomes  inoandesoeot,  glowing  with  a 
brilliant  and  uniform  light. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  this  mantle  is  in  brief  as  follows:    A  cylindrical 

network,  about  li  inches  in  diameter,  is  woven  out  of  the  best  and  strongest  cotton 

thread.    This  is  first  washed  in  ammonia  and  then  in  warm  water,  being  wrung  out 

in  a  mechauioal  clothes  ringer  each  time.    It  is  then  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  rare 

earths  and  dried  in  a  revolving  hot-air  bath.    After  being  out  to  the  proper  lengths, 

each  cylinder  is  shaped  over  a  wooden  form^  and  the  upper  end  is  drawn  together  by 

a  loop  of  platinum  wire.    The  cotton  fiber  is  then  burned  off  under  the  fiame  of  a 

Bnnsen  lamp,  which  leaves  a  network  of  the  rare  oxides  exactly  resembling  the 

original  woven  cylinder,  each  fiber  being  identically  preserved,  excepting  that  the 

size  is  somewhat  reduced  by  shrinkage.    After  a  series  of  tempering  and  testing 

heats  of  various  intensities  the  mantle  is  ready  for  use.    The  exact  composition  of 

the  solution  of  the  rare  earths  is  not  known,  being  one  of  the  trade  secrets;  but  it 

is  a  well-known  fact  that  monazite  rich  in  thoria  is  sought  after,  and  the  natural 

inference  is  that  this  element  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  export  it  and  compete  with  these  people  in  the 
foreign  countries  t 

Mr.  Linnet.  Ko,  sir;  I  think  not.  It  used  to  be  sent  to  Brazil  and 
abroad  to  a  large  extent  and  it  was  once  worth  25  cents  a  pound,  but 
now  it  is  only  worth  3  cents,  and  it  costs  so  much  to  produce  we  want 
as  high  a  tariff  as  you  can  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  export  itt 

Mr.  Linnet.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  exi>ort  it. 


PYRITES. 

(Paragraph  642.) 

KB.  E  J.  DAVIS,  07  HEW  TOEK  CIT7,  WAITTS  A  DUTY  IMPOSED. 

IfEW  YoEK,  K  Y.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Meaits: 

I  present  you  herewith  my  application  for  a  duty  on  pyrites  or  sul-  * 
phur  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add,  etc.  I  am  engaged 
very  largely  in  the  mining  of  iron  pyrites  in  Davis,  Franklin  County, 
Mass.  This  mine  was  opened  in*  1882.  A  great  injustice  was  done  to 
this  by  placing  the  ores  on  the  free  list,  which  was  done  without  a  hear- 
iog.  It  is  necessary  that  miners  of  pyrites  in  America  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  importations  of  foreign  pyrites  which  come  mainly 
from  Spain.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  miners  in  Spain,  and  in 
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fact  all  the  labor  connected  with  the  mining  and  preparing  of  these 
foreign  pyrites,  is  paid  only  33^  per  cent  of  what  is  paid  fot  the  same 
work  in  America.  I  speak  nnderstandingly  of  this  from  the  fact  that 
I  am  quite  a  large  importer  of  the  Spanish  ores,  being  driven  into 
importing  that  material  as  a  matter  of  self  protection  when  pyrites  was 
placed  on  the  free  list  I  am  still  engaged  largely  in  the  importing  of 
pyrites  from  Spain. 

Besides  the  ordinary  pyrites,  which  is  freshly  mined  in  Spain  for  8hii>- 
ment  to  this  country,  there  has  been  in  the  past  years  an  aocamulation 
of  millions  of  tons  of  pyrites  which  has  been  treated  for  copper,  having 
the  copper  leached  out  by  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  ronning 
water  upon  the  piles  of  ore.  The  chemical  action  caused  by  the  atmos- 
phere and  water  oxidizes  the  copper  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  soluble 
in  water  at  an  ordinary  temperature  and  the  copper  leached  out  at  prac- 
tically no  expense,  the  copper  thus  obtained  paying  a  handsome  profit 
over  the  mining  of  the  ore,  leaving  the  leached  ore  free  of  cost^  and 
which  at  the  same  time  maintains  its  sulphur  contents,  as  the  sulphur 
is  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  water.  Therefore  this  ore  is 
really  without  cost,  and  the  owners  can  sell  it  for  any  price' they  wish, 
as  they  own  the  railroads  to  tide  water  and  can  drop  this  washed  pyrites 
on  the  American  market  at  any  price  they  wish. 

The  200,000  tons  that  is  being  imported  annually  cost  fully  91,200,000, 
which  large  amount  of  money  goes  abroad  instead  of  being  exx>ended 
in  this  country  among  our  own  producers.  The  duty  on  iron  and  copper 
pyrites  in  its  natural  state  in  my  opinion  should  be  $2.25  per  gross  ton. 
Besides  this,  the  duty  on  these  "leached"  or  so-called  "washed"  ores 
should  not  be  less  than  $3.50  per  ton.  An  additional  duty  should  also  be 
levied  on  the  copper  contents  of  pyrites  ores  which  carry  in  excess  of 
1^  per  cent  copper  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  all  the  copper  contained 
therein. 

H.  J.  Davis, 
65  Wall  street,  New  York. 

A  HEOESSABT  DrOBEDIEHT  IS  AOSICULTUBB. 

Ghableston,  S.  C,  January  6^  1897. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  acid  phosphate  and 
fertilizers  respectfully  show  to  your  honorable  body  that  it  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  place  pyrites  upon  the 
dutiable  list,  and  a  petition  to  that  effect  is  now  before  your  committee. 
We  the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  respectfully  protest  against  the  same, 
and  earnestly  pray  your  committee  to  recommend  that  pyrites  be  left 
upon  the  free  list,  as  heretofore,  and  for  the  following  reasons  among 
others: 

(1)  The  duty  on  pyrites  is  a  direct  tax  upon  a  necessaiy  ingredient 
in  agriculture,  and  would  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  fertUizers  to  the 
farmers  of  a  very  large  area  of  this  country. 

(2)  The  domestic  pyrites  is  both  limited  in  extent  and  x>oor  in  quality, 
and  could  hardly  supply  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  required  in  this 
country. 

(3)  Placing  the  duty  on  this  pyrited  ore  would  only  necessitate  the 
payment  of  this  duty  by  your  petitioners  and  others  similarly  situated 
on  the  Atlantic  Seacoast,  whUe  those  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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<e^^  mines  in  this  conntry  would  be  placed  at  a  most  nndae  advantage, 
LTxd  in  fact  the  large  industry  which  has  been  built  up  at  this  point 
i*xid  other  ports,  and  in  which  many  millions  of  dollars  are  invested, 
^v-oald  be  very  seriously  crippled. 

The  Imperial  Fertilizer  Company,  by  6.  Walter  Mclver, 
Treasurer;  Edisto  Phosphate  Company,  by  J.  B.  E. 
Sloan,  Treasurer  and  General  Agent;  Ohicara  Fertilizer 
Company,  George  A.  Wagener,  General  Manager ;  Berke- 
ley Phosphate  Company,  W.  B.  Chisolm,  President  and 
Treasurer;  The  Standard  Fertilizer  Manu&cturing  Com- 
pany, by  T.  H.  Waring,  Treasurer:  The  Stono  Phos- 
phate works,  E.  H.  Fust  &  Co.,  General  Managers; 
Wando  Phosphate  Company,  Charles  Bichardson,  Presi- 
dent. 

TEA. 

(Paragraph  648.) 

THE  COHMITTEE  OP  THE  TEA  TBADE  OF  THE  TTHITES  STATES 
ASKS  EOE  A  SPECIFIC  DUTY. 

New  Yobk,  December  30j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  Ain>  Means: 

The  great  reluctance  that  Congress  has  heretofore  shown  to  the  reim- 

position  of  duty  on  tea  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  trade.   They 

understand  the  subject  as  no  one  else  does.    Almost  without  exception 

the  principal  importers  and  dealers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  it.     Very 

soon  after  the  duty  was  removed  they  saw  the  evil  of  it,  and  for  over 

twenty  years  have  been  endeavoring  to  have  the  duty  restored.    It  is 

an  undoubted  fact,  as  can  be  shown  by  statistics,  that  the  salvation  of 

the  business  is  involved  in  it.    The  tea  consumption  here,  per  capita,  is 

diminishing,  while  in  European  countries,  where  there  is  a  specific  duty, 

it  is  increasing.    The  business  is  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands 

of  foreigners.    A  duty  would  be  a  great  obstacle  to  their  doing  the 

business.    As  it  is  there  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  refuse  tea  which 

is  excluded  from  other  countries  by  import  duties,  and  which  the  native 

producers  and  other  foreigners  ship  here.^ 

This  subject  of  the  great  and  growing  quantity  of  poor  tea,  which 
will  surely  be  inflicted  on  us  and  distributed  and  imposed  upon  the 
unsuspecting  tea  consumers  of  the  United  States,  is  a  serious  and 
alarming  one.  The  interests  of  the  whole  people  are  involved  in  it  to 
an  extent  that  demands  the  earnest  consideration  of  Congress.  Con- 
sumers get  no  advantage,  even  in  the  way  of  price,  as  they  pay  about 
50  cents  a  pound  for  this  execrable  stuff  which  costs  at  wholesale  about 
10  cents  per  pound  and  is  no  substitute  for  good,  genuine  tea,  which 
should  not  cost  them  over  that  price.  It  is  a  shameful  wrong  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  About  one- third  of  the  total  imx>ort  is 
now  of  this  class,  and  the  proportion  increases  from  year  to  year. 
These  statements,  however  startling,  are  not  overdrawn,  but  absolutely 
correct.    The  whole  trade  will  confirm  them. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  remedy  this,  which  they  can  do  by 
reimposing  the  specific  duty,  that  will  effectually  exclude  this  vile  stuff, 
unfit  for  use,  and  not  advance  the  price  of  good,  genoine  tea  to  the 
consumer. 
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Believing  in  the  principal  of  protection  as  I  do,  I  can  not  conceive  of 
more  real  and  essential  protection  than  that  which  protects  every  famOy 
in  the  nation,  where  their  interests  are  vitally  concerned. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sappose  that  the  pablic  sentiment  is  against 
duty  on  tea.  The  better  informed  are  in  favor  of  it;  otherwise  there  is 
a  total  indifference.  There  is  no  donbt  that  it  will  prove  a  popular 
measure  as  soon  as  there  is  time  to  realize  its  great  benefits. 

Inclosed  I  beg  to  hand  yon  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  tea  producer  in  the 
Southern  States,  who  raises  very  fine  tea,  and  his  results  show  that 
the  United  States  can  produce  its  own  tea  in  the  future  with  reason- 
able protection. 

B.  A.  WiLLABD, 

Secretary  Committee  of  the  Tea  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

ADDmOVAL  DATA  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  WILLABD. 

May  18, 1896. 
DBAS  Sm :  In  reply  to  many  requests,  we  give  the  following  informa- 
tion : 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


1^2. 

im. 

1'74. 
1  <1:k 

1.S77. 
1.S78. 
1879. 
1880. 
]«8l. 

1883. 


Imports  to 

the  United 

SUtes. 


Consniiii^ 
tion  per 

capita  in 

the 
United 


Poundi. 
63, 811. 003 
64, 815, 136 
65, 811, 605 
64, 856, 899 
62, 887, 168 
58, 347, 112 
65,366,704 
60, 194, 673 
72, 162, 936 
81,84»,988 
78,769,060 
73,479,164 


Pounda. 
1.46 
L68 
1.27 
1.44 
1.36 
L23 
1.13 
1.21 
1.39 
L64 
L47 
L80 


Arerage 
cofltim- 
port  per 
pound. 


OenU. 
36.5 
87.7 
87.4 
34. 7 
80.5 
S7.3 
23.6 
24.2 
27.4 
25.7 
24.6 
23.6 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


1884 

lRP6!*'**'!IIlIIi 

1887 , 

1888 

18W 

1890 

1891 , 

1892 , 

1893 , 

X<f<M  .>••..«..■•■ 

1895 


Iniiortsto 

the  United 

Statea. 


Conannip* 
tion  per 
capita  in 

the 
United 
States. 


Pounds. 
67,665,910 
72.101,056 
81.R87.098 
89,831,221 
84,637.870 
79,575,964 
83,886.892 
83,453,339 
90.079.089 
80.061,287 
93.518,717 
97.253,468 


Pound$. 
LOO 
1.18 
1.37 
1.48 
1.40 
L29 
1.83 
1.29 
LS7 
1.32 
1.34 
L88 


AT«raf9B 
ooat  im- 
port p« 
ponnd. 


Gents. 
20.2 
19.5 
19.6 
18.7 
15.8 
16 
15 
17 
16 
16 
15.1 
1315 


From  1872  to  1896  England's  consumption  increased  100  per  cent  with 
a  duty. 

The  quality  has  declined  with  the  import  price.  The  average  retail 
price  has  not  correspondingly  declined,  but  has  remained  about  the 
same  for  many  years. 

Although  the  consumption  per  capita  shows  a  falling  off,  the  fact  is 
that  the  poorer  quality  supplied  to  the  consumer  requires  double  the 
quantity  to  make  the  same  number  of  cups  of  tea  as  the  good  tea  did 
which  was  formerly  used. 

The  consumption  in  England  during  the  same  period,  where  they 
have  a  duty  to  keep  out  the  poor  stuff,  has  about  doubled,  and  is  nearly 
6  pounds  per  capita. 

The  new  crop  of  tea  will  commence  to  arrive  in  a  month  or  so,  and  a 
duty  is  the  only  real  safeguard  against  the  importation  of  poor  teas, 
which  are  excluded  from  all  European  countries  by  a  duty. 


[From  Harper's  Kew  Monthly  Ma^Eine,  Febroary,  1888.] 

If  the  profits  of  the  forei|?n  mannfactnrer  are  eflsentially  diminished  by  i 
dntieR,  and  are  essentially  increased  by  the  diminution  or  abolition  thereof,  then,  so 
far,  the  money  obtained  from  them  is  not  by  taxation  of  oar  own  people,  but  by  taxa- 
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tion  of  the  foreifrnoi*;  and  if  the  anrphis  revenues  are  to  be  reduced  by  the  abolition 
oT  reduction  of  tbe  customs  duties,  so  far  they  are  reduced,  not  for  the  benefit  of  our 
o^wn  people,  but  to  the  benefit  of  people  of  other  countries  who  are  the  exporters 
of  fi^oods  to  our  markets.    This  is  well  illustrated  by  our  experience  in  the  abolition 
of  the  duties  upon  tea  and  coffee  in  the  year  1872.     Before  this  abolition  there  had 
couie  into  the  Treasury  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  as  duties  from  these  two  articles 
Cin  1870-71  there  were  over  $22,000,000),  neither  of  which  was  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  it  was  supposed  tliat  these  articles  would  be  cheapened  to  the  con- 
amners,  and  that  no  injui^  could  be  done  to  any  domestie  interest  by  their  abolition. 
And  this  was  partly  true,  so  far  as  its  direct  effect  was  concerned,  but  there  ceased 
to  come  into  tke  common  Treasury  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year,  while  the 
consumers  of  tea  and  coffee  paid  substantially  the  same  or  hig^her  prices  for  these 
tellings  than  they  did  before,  and  the  net  result  was  that  our  Treasury  gave  up  to  for- 
eign producers  and  operators  that  number  of  millions  of  money,  without  any  advant- 
&ge  whatever  to  us,  except  that  the  Treasury  was  by  that  sum  depleted.    Even  in 
xespeot  of  wholesale  prices  of  teas  no  change  can  be  attributed  to  the  repeal. 


FHoe8  of  tea  and  oojfee  9ix  m<mth9  hrfott  the  passage  ofih§aei  oiMUMmg  ike  dtMee. 


Te»: 


Hyson- 
Common  to  fair... 

$0.40  to  $0.55 

Superior  to  fine... 

.60  to 

.75 

Extra  fine  to  finest 

.80  to 

1.15 

Toong  Hyson— 

Common  to  fair. . . 

.40  to 

.55 

Superior  to  fine... 

.60  to 

.90 

Extra  fine  to  finest 

1.00  to 

1.90 

Gunpowder  and  Impe- 

rial- 

Common  to  fair. . . 

.60  to 

.70 

Superior  to  fine... 

.80  to 

1.00 

Extra  fine  to  finest 

1.10  to 

1.45 

Coffee: 
Eio— 

Ordinary $0.14i 

Fair $0.14|to  .15 

Good 16i  to  .  15f 

Prime 16i  to  .16i 

Java  (duty  paid) ...      .  25   to  .26^ 

Singapore 19   to  .20 

Jamaica 17i  to  .19 

Manila 17ito  .19 


Common  to  fair... 

$0.45  to  $0.52 

Superior  to  fine... 

.55  to 

.68 

Extra  fine  to  finest 

.70  to 

.95 

Tonng  Hyson- 

Common  to  fair. . . 

.38  to 

.45 

Superior  to  fine... 

.52  to 

.75 

Extra  fine  to  finest 

.80  to 

1.15 

Qnnpowder  and  Impe- 

rial- 

Common  to  fair. . . 

.55  to 

.65 

Superior  to  fine... 

.75  to 

.92 

Extra  fine  to  finest 

.95  to 

1.40 

Pricee  of  tea  and  coffee  aix  months  after  the  passage  of  the  aet  abolishing  the  duties. 

Tea:  Coffee: 

Bio- 
Ordinary $0.15   to$0.15i 

Fair 16   to  .16J 

Good 17ito  .m 

Prime 18   to  .18i 

Java IS^to  .19 

Singapore 15^  to  .17 

Jamaica.' 15   to  .16 

ManUa 15   to  .16 


The  price  of  tea  arose,  as  did  the  price  of  coffee  such  as  is  chiefly  need  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  though  the  price  of  Java  coffee  was  less. 

Allowing  for  all  ooncetvnble  accidents  and  incidents  of  production  or  trade,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  abolition  of  the  duties  upon  tea  and  coffee  was  substantially 
purely  a  benefit  to  the  producer  and  exporter,  and  not  to  ourselves. 

In  submitting  the  above  the  committee  of  the  tea  trade  of  tbe  ITnited 
States  begs  to  snbmit  tbe  follo^ying  statement: 

Shortly  after  the  duty  was  taken  off  the  quality  of  tea  received  began 
to  decline,  and  consequently  prices  declined  and  consumption  declined. 

Who  has  been  benefited  by  this!  The  eastern  tea-producing  coun- 
tries. 

Who  has  been  injured  by  this  1  The  Government  has  lost  its  revenue, 
and  the  people  have  had  enormous  quantities  of  tea  imposed  upon  them 
too  poor  to  drink. 
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WHAT'S  nr  A  CHEST  OF  TEA. 

PSOYIDENGB^  B.  L,  Jan^onf  11  j  1897, 
Deae  Sib:  In  our  conversation  abont  the  profits  on  tea,  I  ^atd 
from  recoUectionon  transactions  several  years  ago,  and  on  revising  tte 
calculations  I  find  the  result  as  follows.  It  was  made  for  the  Women's 
Exchange,  a  charitable  association,  wishing  to  increase  their  inco^ 
by  selling  tea  by  the  cup,  and  which  resulted  in  quite  a  profit  to  thaa: 

1  ohest  Congoa  tea,  66  poands  net,  at  55  cents $36.£ 

1,040  oanoesy  14  oupe  to  the  ounce,  14,560  caps,  at  10  cents .. 1,436.  ft' 

Profit l,4i9.:f 

The  tea  dealers  of  ITew  England  retail  at  a  profit  of  75  to  100  pe 
cent.  To  the  business  man  it  is  apparent  that  no  article  of  merchui' 
disc  could  bear  taxation  better  than  tea  and  coffee,  the  efiTect  of  wbicb 
would  be  to  prevent  spurious  teas  from  being  imported,  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers better  tea,  and  to  improve  the  statistic^  position  and  moral 
standard. 

Very  truly,  yourSy 

Geosgs  W.  Whixfobii. 
Mr.  Gfiosas  H.  Maoy,  Ifew  York. 

AMESIOAH-OBOWH  TEA. 

Sttmmbrvillb,  8.  0.,  November  50, 1896. 

Dbab  Sib:  A  very  cogent  reason  for  undertaking  my  experimeDt^ 
in  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  this  section  was  the  desire  to  test  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  an  industry  which  might  afford  occupation  suit- 
able to  this  climate  for  the  many  thousand  poor  whites  and  blacks  who 
are  unable  to  endure  hard  outdoor  labor.  All  who  really  know  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Southern  coantry  and 
feel  the  necessity  for  improving  and  u])lifting  them,  whether  for  their 
own  sake  or  that  of  the  whole  community,  will  welcome  any  plan  which 
promises  to  provide  healthy,  light  labor  for  the  women  and  children 
with  remuneration  at  least  sufficient  for  their  support.  The  cultivation 
of  tea  seems  particularly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  pluck- 
i?ig  of  the  leaf,  which  may  be  readily  performed  by  children.  What 
hinders,  then,  the  introduction  of  this  industry 9  The  almost  sole 
obstacle  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  living  of  the  poorer  i>eople 
here  and  in  the  Orient,  and  consequently  in  the  cost  of  their  labor.  It 
costs  to  pluck  leaf  sufficient  to  make  1  pound  of  tea  from  1  to  2  cents  in 
the  Orient;  here  not  less  than  12  cents,  and  in  addition  to  this  differ- 
ence of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  should  be  put,  at  least,  as  mndi 
more  for  the  greater  expense  of  field  and  factory  labor.  The  obstacle 
thus  consists  of  a  matter  of  20  cents  in  favor  of  cheaper  oriental  labor. 
Remove  the  burden  on  the  local  industry  by  taxing  the  foreign  article 
to  that  extent,  and  the  problem  of  American-grown  teas  will  be  solved. 

As  there  may  be  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  actual  production  of  tea 
in  this  country  I  would  state  that  I  produced  from  my  experimental 
gardens  during  the  past  season,  and  in  spite  of  very  detrimental 
drought,  1,100  pounds  of  tea  of  very  high  quality,  as  evidenced  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  best  experts  in  the  country  and  its  ready 
sale  on  the  market.  The  production  per  plant  on  one  older  and  more 
favorably  situated  garden  reached  three  ounces  of  prepared  tea,  which 
'^  equivalent  to  about  360  pounds  per  acre  of  2,000  plants.    This  is 
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ftilly  eqnal  to  the  average  yield  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  gardens  and  in 

e:xce88  of  Chinese  productiveness.    I  am,  indeed,  so  much  encoaraged 

loy  the  steadily  improving  outlook  of  my  experimentation  that  I  am 

doubling  the  tea  acreage  this  year.    But  it  should  be  mentioned  that 

t^lie  product  of  this  farm  is  higher  in  price  than  the  general  public  can 

afford  to  buy,  and  a  moderate  success  on  these  terms  and  under  the 

existing  absence  of  protection  by  duty,  does  not  imply  the  remunera- 

t;ive  protection  of  ordinary  grades  of  tea.    These  latter  can  only  be 

successfully  grown  in  the  United  States  when,  by  a  duty  laid  on  foreign 

t>ea8,  the  difference  between  Asiatic  and  American  wages  has  been 

equalized. 

It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  contribute  any  information  in  my  pos- 
session on  this  topic. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Ghables  n.  Shepabd. 
Mr.  B.  A.  WiLLABD,  ITew  Torh. 

MEKOEIAL  OF  COMHITTEE  OF  THE  TEA  TSADE  OF  THE  UBITED 

STATES. 

Few  Tobk,  N.  T.,  January  lly  1897. 

GOMHITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  the  tea  trade  of  the 

United  States,  beg  to  make  the  following  x>etition  and  representations: 

That  a  specific  duty  be  imposed  upon  importations  of  tea,  sufficient 

to  correct  certain  great  and  growing  evils  alike  to  the  consumer  and  the 

trade,  and  for  which  a  duty  is  the  only  remedy. 

Heretofore,  when  the  subject  of  duty  on  tea  has  been  suggested,  it 
has  generally  been  opposed  with  the  fiction  of  the  <<free  breakfast 
table,"  by  some  who  have  not  understood  the  subject,  and  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  tea.  The 
fact  is,  the  removi^  of  the  duty  on  tea  has  been  a  positive  injury  to 
the  consumer,  because  of  the  poorer  quality  which  has  been  imi>orted 
since- then. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington  shows  that  in  1873  the  aver- 
age import  price  of  tea  was  double  the  price  of  to-day,  and  the  con- 
sumption per  capita  1.53  i)ounds,  since  which  time  the  average  quality 
and  price  have  steadily  declined,  together  with  the  consumption,  which 
is  now  only  1.34  pounds  per  capita.  The  consumer  pays  the  retailer 
nearly  as  much  to-day  for  a  pound  of  tea  as  he  paid  in  1873,  and  receives 
a  much  inferior  quality,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  consump- 
tion. In  contrast  with  tins  we  find  that  in  all  countries  where  there  is 
a  tax  on  tea  the  consumption  per  capita  has  increased,  most  notably  in 
England,  where  the  consumption  has  increased  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  from  3.63  to  5.53  per  capita. 

In  England,  where  the  duty  is  8  cents  per  pound,  and  the  consumer 
gets  better  value  for  the  same  money,  the  consumption  is  four  times 
greater  than  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is  no  duty.  The  average 
price  of  tea  at  retail  throughout  this  country  is  about  50  cents  per  pound, 
and,  considering  that  one  pound  of  good  tea  will  make  over  200  cups,  giv- 
ing 4  cups  of  tea  for  1  cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  good  tea  is  an  economical 
beverage.  The  difference  in  value  to  the  consumer  between  good  tea 
and  poor  tea  is  very  much  greater  than  the  public  realizes. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  Congress,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  tea 
ti'ade,  passed  abill  excluding  adulterated  and  exhausted  tea.  Although 
the  bill  has  been  of  advantage,  it  has  not  prevented  the  importation  of 
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large  qnantities  of  i>oor  tea.  Duty  is  the  only  real  Rafegaard.  Its 
imposition,  as  baa  been  proved  by  experience,  ^onld  retard  tbe  impor- 
tation of  poor  quality  by  American  merchants,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  native  shippers  in  the  producing  countries  from  exporting  to 
this  country,  where  there  is  no  duty,  the  inferior  and  trashy  teas  they 
can  not  send  elsewhere. 

The  Russian  Government  imposes  a  duty  of  45  cents  gold  per  pound, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  people  of  Russia  receive  the  best 
tea  of  any  people  in  the  world.  The  duty  on  tea  in  France  is  equal  to 
21  cents,  Germany  11  cents,  Austria-Hungary  20  cents,  Spain  28  cents, 
Portugal  48  cents,  Norway  24  cent«,  and  England  collects  a  duty  of  8 
cents  per  pound,  not  only  from  tea  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  but 
the  same  duty  from  her  own  colonies,  India  and  Ceylon. 

Worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Stanton,  of 
Otowj  Wilson  &  Stanton,  London,  one  of  the  leading  firms  importing 
teas  from  British  colonies,  which  was  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
January  23,  1895,  in  which  he  states  that  no  tax  was  more  cheerfully 
paid,  or  more  imperceptible  in  its  weight  than  the  duty  on  tea.  Sir 
Henry  Peek,  Baronet,  confirmed  Mr.  Stanton's  remarks,  and  showed 
that  the  duty  collected  from  tea  in  1894  had  amounted  to  £3,499,000, 
equivalent  to  about  $17,000,000,  sufficient  to  provide  the  country  with 
four  new  war  ships. 

In  conclusion,  our  Government  would  obtain  considerable  revenue 
from  a  tax  which  is  recognized  by  all  Governments  imposing  a  duty  on 
tea  as  the  most  satisfactory  tax  that  has  ever  been  levied,  and  when 
the  consumer  can  obtain  a  better  quality  of  tea  for  his  money  we  believe 
the  oonsumption  within  a  few  years  will  increase  very  largely,  thus 
benefiting  the  consumer,  the  trade,  and  the  Government. 

B.  Tomlinson,  of  Milliken  Tomlinson  Company,  Portland, 
Me. ;  A.  S.  Wood  worth,  of  Robinson  &  Wood  worth,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Pred'k  Mead,  jr.,  of  Fred'k  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  Geo.  H.  Macy.  of  Carter,  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York; 
M.  P.  Heraty,  of  B.  J.  Heraty  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Geo. 
N.  Crouse,  president  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  E.  Laveraek,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Wm. 
H.  Brace,  of  Phelps,  Brace  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich,  j  Greame 
Stewart,  of  W.  M.  Hoyt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Abel  P. 
Upham,  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.:  F. 
Sanders,  of  Sanders  &  George,  Baltimore,  Md«;  P.  H. 
Kelly,  of  the  P.  H.  Kelly  Mercantile  Company,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  M.  J.  Brandensteiu,  of  M.  J.  Brandenstein  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. :  F.  H.  Krenning,  of  F.  H.  Krenning 
&  Sons,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  H.  B.  des  Bordes,  of  Preston  & 
Staufi'er,  New  Orleans,  La.;  J.  Wilcox,  of  the  Rotan 
Grocery  Co.,  Waco,  Tex,;  B.  A.  Willcffd,  New  York, 
secretary. 

KEHOBIAL  07  TEA  MERCHANTS  OF  HEW  YORK  CTTT. 

New  Yobk,  January  11^  1897. 

COMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  undersigned,  engaged  in  the  tea  trade  of  New  York  City,  are 
in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  being  placed  upon  tea. 

Frederick  Mead  &  Co.,  104  Water  street;  Geo.W.  Bane  &  Co., 
83  Front  street  j  H.W.Banks  &  Co.,  133-137  Front  street; 
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B.  J.  Heraty  &  Co.,  141  Front  street;  The  G.  B.  Farring- 
ton  Co.,  149  and  151  Front  street;  G.R.Montgomery, 
74  Wall  street;  S.  W.  Gillespie  &  Co.,  13^-138  Front 
street;  Hewlett  &  Lee,  132  Front  street;  Irwin,  McBride, 
Oatberwood  &  Co.,  94  Front  street;  E.  D.  Morgan  &  Co., 
64  Exchange  place;  Mosle  Bros.,  16  Exchange  place; 
Middleton  &  Co.,  97  Front  street;  W.  P.  Roome  &  Co., 
90  Front  street;  E.  F.  Phelan,  125  Front  street;  Russell 
&  Co.,  107  Water  street;  L.  F.  Jackson,  87  Front  street; 
T.  A.  Sheffield  &Co.,92  Front  street;  Wells  Bros.,  131 
Front  street;  Purdon  &  Wiggins,  93  Front  street;  Jos. 
H.  Lester  &  Co.,  Ill  Wall  street:  Jos.  Allison  Gillet  & 
Brc,  93-95  Wall  street;  W.  D.  Steele,  132  Front  street; 
Merritt  &  Ronaldson,  87  Front  street;  R.  G.  Cary  &  Co., 
95  Wall  street;  John  Emmans  &>  Co.,  93  Water  street; 
Beebe  &  Brother,  130-132  Water  street;  E.  A.Willard  & 
Co.,  132  Front  street;  J.  H.  Labaree  &  Co.,  126-127  Front 
street;  More  wood  &  Co.,  71  South  street;  Park  &  Til- 
ford,  Broadway  and  Twenty- first  street;  Adams  &  Howe, 
Washington  and  Beach  streets;  Eppens,  Smith  &  Wie- 
man  Co.,  103-105  Warren  street;  Francis  H.  Leggett  & 
Co.,  Franklin,  West  Broadway,  and  Varrick;  Acker, 
Merrall  &  Condit,  Chambers  and  Warren  streets;  The 
American  Trading  Co.,  182  Front  street;  Alex'r  McBride, 
Jersey  City;  Carter,  Macy  &  Co.,  140  and  142  Pearl 
street;  Hatfield  &  Benson,  114  Water  street;  Jas.  & 
Jno.  R.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  127  Water  street;  Jas.  E. 
Armstrong,  341  Greenwich  street;  Hamilton  &  Cholwell, 
128  Front  street;  Geo.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  105  Front  street; 
Jo8.Stiner  &  Co.,  81  Pearl  and  48  Stone  streets;  F.C. 
Jennings  &  Co.,  87  Front  street;  D.  R.  James  &  Bros., 
123  Maiden  Lane ;  Dusk  &  Jevons,  301  ProdnceExchange ; 
Edward  Rafter,  414  East  Thirteenth  street;  Austin 
Kichols  &  Co.,  55-61  Hudson  street;  Montgomery  Auc- 
tion and  Commission  Co.,  132-134  Front  street;  Cal- 
lanan  &  Kemp,  41-43  Vesey  street;  M.  Barnicle,  119 
Front  street;  Fearon,  Daniel  &  Co.,  87  Front  street; 
The  Potter  Parlin  Co.,  170-178  Duane  street;  Loudon  & 
Johnson,  181-183  Chambers  street;  J.  H.  Mohlman  Co., 
339  Greenwich  street;  L.  F.  Brennecke  &  Co.,  342  Green- 
wich street;  Sonn  Brothers,  386-^388  Washington  street: 
Koenig  &  Schuster,  379  Washington  street;  M.  N.  Pack- 
ard Company,  171  Duane  street;  Berry,  Wisner,  Lohman 
&  Co.,  Murray  and  Greenwich  streets;  Wright, Depew 
&  Co.,  103-105  Murray  street;  Jas.  G.  Powers  &  Co., 
99-101  Murray  street;  G.  Ahren's  Sons,  79  Dey  street; 
Oreo.  L.  Ayers  &  Co.,  75-77  Dey  street;  W.  Grandeman, 
66  Dey  street;  A])gar  &  Garretson,  63  Dey  street;  Sam'l 
Crooks  &  Co.,  464  Greenwich  street;  Sam'l  S.  Beard  & 
Co.,  180  Duane  street;  Wm.  A.  Leggett  &  Co..  210-212 
Franklin  street;  S.T.Willets  &  Co.,  353-355  Washing- 
ton street;  Wells,  Pratt  &  Co.,  8  North  Moore  street; 
Lewis  DeGroff  &  Son,  47  Harrison  street;  Jaburg  Bros., 
116  Hudson  street;  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  56-60  Hudson 
street;  M.  A.  Van  Benschoten,  96  Front  street;  Seaman 
Brothers,  350  Greenwich  street. 
T  H 130 
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A  DUTT  WOULD  SHUT  OUT  POOB  TEAS. 

New  f  OBKy  K  Y,,  December  10^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  me,  one  of  the  oldest  tea  importers  and  jobbers  in  the  coon- 
try,  to  urge,  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  the  reimposition  of 
duty  on  tea.  It  should  emphatically  be  a  specific  duty,  and  1  think 
not  less  than  15  cents  per  pound.  That  was  the  duty  (which  had  been 
reduced  from  25  to  15  cents)  when  the  act  was  repealed  and  teas  were 
made  free. 

Said  duty  would  yield  a  valuable  net  revenue  of  some  $15,000j000, 
which  could  be  easily  collected,  and  without  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  not  cause  any  disturbance  to  the  trade,  or  be  any 
injury  to  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  trade  of  the  whole  country,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  desires  it.  It  would  be  no  burden  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  a  great  benefit,' for  reasons  stated  below% 

Every  other  civilized  nation  has  a  duty  on  tea,  Russia,  a  large  tea- 
drinking  people,  has  a  duty  of  48  cents  a  pound.  England,  consuming 
five  times  x>er  capita  more  tea  than  our  i>eople,  and  getting  most  of  her 
tea  from  her  own  colonies,  has  8  cents  per  pound  duty. 

In  consequence  of  tea  being  free  here,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
inferior,  low  grade,  lowest  cost  teas,  mostly  unfit  for  use,  and  shut  out 
from  other  countries  by  the  specific  duties,  are  thrust  upon  the  market 
here  to  deluge  the  whole  country,  so  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  tea 
imported  is  of  this  character  and  sells  at  wholesale  under  10  cents  a 
pound. 

This  degrades  the  business,  which  was  formerly  a  highly  resx)ectable 
and  honorable  one,  and  the  strife  is  now  to  get  these  low-grade  teas 
into  our  markets,  and  then  they  are  distributed  through  the  various 
channels  of  trade  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
imposed  on  the  great  body  of  consumers  in  place  of  good,  pure  tea,  at 
very  little,  if  any,  reduction  in  price. 

The  territory  for  producing  tea  in  the  eastern  countries  is  greatly 
extending,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  decreasing;  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  supply,  and  especially  of  low  grades. 

The  tea-producing  countries,  now  derive  large  revenues  from  their 
various  internal  duties,  and,  in  addition,  have  export  duties.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  most  of  tlie  duty  imposed  would  come  out  of  the 
foreigners. 

A  duty  on  tea  would  effectually  exclude  this  interminable  quantity 
of  poor  tea  received  here  and  worked  off  on  the  consumers  at  enormous 
profits  at  prices  that  should  buy  good,  pure,  wholesome  teas. 

A  duty  on  tea  is  the  only  rational  thing.  Ko  sound  argument  can 
be  brought  against  it.  It  would  yield  a  much-needed  revenue.  The 
trade  requires  it  as  a  protection  from  being  overwhelmed  with  refuse 
teas,  and  above  all  the  consumers  require  it  as  a  protection  against  this 
flood  of  poor  tea.  It  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  great  host 
of  tea  drinkers. 

Fsed'k  Mead. 
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TERBA  AliBA. 

(Paragraph  651.) 
A  TAX  WOULD  BE  A  TAX  OH  THE  DISSEMIHATIOH  OF  KHOWLESGE. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  article  commercially  known  as  terra 
alba  be  retained  on  the  free  list,  where  it  has  stood  for  a  number  of 
years  past. 

The  material  is  used  in  connection  with  other  cheap  stocks  for  the 
manufacture  of  newspaper,  manila  wrapping,  and  other  cheap  grades 
of  paper,  any  increased  cost  on  which  is  not  only  a  hardship  on  the 
paper  manufacturer,  but,  as  a  tax  on  the  industry,  it  is  also  a  hardship 
on  the  publisher  and  indirectly  a  tax  on  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
Terra  alba  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  a  number  of  years  with  other 
stocks  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  rags,  cotton  stock, 
etc.,  and  any  duty  imposed  at  this  time  would  be  a  great  and  direct 
hardship  on  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  our  country  which 
indirectly  concerns  every  individual  in  the  land.  We  therefore  respect- 
fully ask  that  terra  alba  l^e  allowed  to  remain  on  the  free  list. 

H.  0.  HULBERT  &  Co. 

WEARING  APPAREIi. 

(Paragraph  669.) 
STATEMEHT  OF  HE.  ABSAHAM  OBUBEE,  OF  HEW  TOBK,  H.  T. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 

Mr.  Oruber  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  wearing  apparel,  it  involves  perhaps  90,000 
or  100,000  citizens  who  annually  go  abroad,  those  who  remain  at  home, 
and  a  revenue  of  easily  $10,000,000.  Under  the  present  tariff  law  and 
also  the  law  of  1890,  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  brought 
into  the  United  States,  whether  by  foreigners  or  residents,  were  all  free 
of  duty.  Now,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Aster  V,  Merritt,  held — and  that  law  is  now  in  force  in  the  Treasury 
Department — that  persons  living  in  the  United  States  may  bring  in 
wearing  apparel  owned  by  the  passenger  and  in  a  condition  to  be  worn 
at  once  without  further  manufacture.  Also  all  the  wearing  apparel 
suitable  for  the  season  of  the  year  which  was  immediately  approaching 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival,  so  that  in  the  Astor  case  tbey  arrived  herein 
September  with  over  $5,000  worth  of  wearing  apparel,  which  Mr.  Astor 
swore  was  to  be  worn  in  the  coming  winter  to  balls  and  entertainments, 
and  not  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  that  stuff  paid  duty. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  held  in  the  present  act,  or  an  act  similar  in 
terms  to  the  present  act,  that  articles  not  exceeding  in  quantity  or 
quality  or  value  what  the  passenger  was  in  the  habit  of  ordinarily  pro- 
viding for  himself  and  family  at  that  time  and  keeping  on  hand  for  his 
and  their  reasonable  wants  in  view  of  their  means  and  habits  in  life, 
aven  though  Buch  articles  be  not  actually  worn,  should  be  admitted 
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free.  So  as  this  statute  is  to-day  upon  oar  books  it  might  properly 
be  called  an  act  to  confer  benefits  upon  incomes.  In  the  first  place, 
looking  at  it  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  it  can  be  readily  figured  that 
we  can  get  at  least  $10,000,000  a  year  of  revenues  from  goods  that  are 
unquestionably  taxable  and  ought  to  be  taxed. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  How  do  you  figure  thatf 

Mr.  Gbuber.  I  figure  that  in  this  way.  There  are  at  least  90,000 
cabin  passengers  leaving  the  United  States 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  are  not  all  Astors,  though. 

Mr.  Oruber.  No;  ^nd  there  will  be  less  and  less  Astors  unless  yon 
change  the  tarifit'  law,  I  apprehend. 

Mr.  Turner.  Disasters,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Gruber.  I  might  say  the  House  of  Representatives  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  making  this  change  in  the  tariff  law,  and  when  the 
Democrats  had  control  of  the  House  they  passed  a  bill  unanimously 
for  changing  the  law,  but  it  was  smothered  in  the  Senate  and  I  think 
the  time  has  now  arrived 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Has  there  never  been  any  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  clothing  a  man  can  bring  inf 

Mr.  Oruber.  No,  sir;  this  law  goes  back  to  the  first  tari£f  bill 
enacted,  and  of  course  at  that  time  it  was  comprehended  and  under- 
stood that  people  would  come  from  the  other  side  emigrating  here.  It 
is  not  intended  at  any  time  that  rich  people  should  leave  the  United 
States  and  go  abroad  and  buy  wearing  apparel  to  the  extent  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  and  brin^  it  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Now,  I  interrupted  your  calculations  of  the  amount 
of  which  you  were  speaking. 

Mr.  Gruber.  My  calculation  is  this.  Ninety  thousand  cabin  pas- 
sengers sailed  for  Europe  in  1896.  Conceding  each  of  them  brings  in 
$100  worth  of  dutiable  stuff,  that  is  a  very  low  estimate  indeed,  you 
have  then  $9,000,000  of  importations. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  $9,000,000 
of  revenue  involved! 

Mr.  Gruber.  Yes,  sir;  youcanget$IO,000,OOOof  revenue,  and  when 
I  say  $10,000,000  of  revenue  1  put  it  low  because  all  these  articles  were 
taxed  under  the  bill  of  1800  at  40  per  cent  specific  and  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  aud  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  men  who  have  looked  into  the 
subject  that  annually  this  Government  is  deprived  of  at  least  $10,000,0(>0 
of  revenue.  Now,  of  course,  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  extent  of  bringing  in  these  goods,  and  they  are  all  a  class 
of  goods  made  in  this  country,  and  this  is  the  exact  situation  that  per- 
sons going  abroad  are  given  special  legislation  over  those  remaining 
here  because  Jan  Schmitt,  or  Pat  O'Hara,  or  any  other  American  who 
can  not  afford  to  go  abroad  can  not  send  abroad  to  his  friends  on  the 
other  side  for  a  yard  and  a  half  of  stuff  to  be  made  into  a  coat  or  vest 
unless  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  upon  it;  consequently  persons 
going  abroad  are  distinctly  favored  according  to  their  means,  because 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  says  in  so  many  words  that 
people  shall  bring  in  goods  according  to  their  means  and  habits  in  life. 

Mr.  McMf  LLiN.  So  one  who  is  able  to  buy  a  large  amount  could  import 
more  than  one  who  ordinarily  consumes  lessf 

The  Ohairmjln.  Have  you  been  able  to  suggest  something  to  prevent 
these  abuses — ^it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  privilegef 
People  go  abroad  with  clothing  on  them  and  they  are  supposed  to  return 
with  an  equal  amount. 
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M!r.*  Gbttbeb.  That  is  true. 

JMCr.  TVhebleb.  Is  it  not  true  that  articles  brought  into  this  country 
>steiisibly  as  wearing  apparel  have  often  been  thrown  into  the  channels 
>f  trade! 

Mr.  Grubbb.  There  is  no  question  about  it, 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  And  with  no  duty  on  themt 

Mr.  Gbubeb.  And  no  duty  paid  on  that. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  have  investigated  this  matter  and  your  asso- 
ciation believes  there  is  some  language  which  will  prevent  such  ft'aud  f 

Mr.  Grttbeb.  This  is  the  way  I  have  it  here;  this  is  the  amendment: 

VTearin^  apparel  and  other  personal  effects,  not  merchandise,  of  persons  living  in 
tbe  XJnitea  States,  bat  this  exemption  shall  not  be  hold  to  include  articles  not  actu- 
ally worn  or  used  or  necessary  and  proper  for  the  wear  and  use  of  such  persons  for 
purpose  of  their  journey  and  personal  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  think  that  would  obviate  the  difficulty  t 
Mr.  Gbubeb.  It  is  broad  enough  to  take  care  of  those  who  visit  us  < 
from  foreign  shores  and  those  who  emigrate  to  this  country,  allowing 
them  to  bring  all  that  they  can  reasonably  use  and  wear. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  instead  of  that  we  put  a  paragraph  allowing 
the  custom-house  officers  to  estimate  the  duties  the  same  as  if  they 
were  not  to  be  used,  the  full  amount  of  duty,  and  then  exempt  each  one 
a  certain  amount  of  duty,  say  $100  or  some  such  sum  as  that,  and 
deduct  that  from  the  duty  and  let  them  pay  the  duty  on  the  balance; 
what  do  you  say  to  that! 

Mr.  Gbtjbeb.  I  dd  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  to 
bring  in  a  dollar's  worth  free.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  those 
who  are  rich  enough  to  go  abroad  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  even 
$50  worth  or  bring  in  any  goods  free  of  duty  which  are  subject  to  duty 
when  a  person  remaining  at  home  who  imports  them  has  to  pay  a 
duty  and  it  can  not  be  justified.  I  have  failed  to  find  anywhere  an 
argument  in  favor  of  allowing  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  go  abroad 
to  bring  in  a  single  dollar's  worth  without  paying  duty  on  goods  that 
are  dutiable  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  who  get  anything 
from  abroad  have  to  pay. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  propose  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the  clothes 
a  person  actually  has  onf 
Mr.  Wheeleb.  If  they  are  foreign,  of  course. 
Mr.  Gbubeb.  If  they  are  bought  abroad. 
Mr.  TuBNEB.  And  not  used! 
Mr.  Gbubeb.  And  even  if  they  are  used. 

The  Ohaibman.  iN'ow  tourists  go  abroad  with  a  certain  amount  of 
clothing,  necessarily.  Now,  of  course,  anything  in  excess  of  that  when 
they  return  is  properly  dutiable,  but  under  the  principles  of  our  tourist 
law  the  articles  which  are  taken  abroad  or  equivalent  to  them  that  are 
in  actual  use  by  the  tourists  have  never  been  dutiable  and  everything 
else  is  supx)osed  to  be  dutiable.  I  think  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
principle  if  you  can  provide  some  language  to  prevent  the  abuse. 

Mr.  Gbubeb.  Unquestionably.  All  that  is  taken  out  of  the  country 
by  the  tourist  should  be  allowed  to  come  back  free  of  duty,  but  that 
which  they  buy  abroad,  whether  it  is  worn  or  not,  should  pay  a  duty. 
Now,  if  you  make  the  $50  limitation  or  $100  limitation,  it  will  be  but  an 
arbitrary  sum,  fixed  without  rhyme  or  reason  to  justify  it,  and  the  trades 
in  thebigcities  of  the  country  are  being  seriously  affected.  For  instance, 
English  manufacturers  of  ladies'  and  men's  wear  have  drummers  in  the 
United  States  soliciting  orders  just  the  same  as  our  domestic  tailors 
and  dressmakers  do,  and  they  get  large  orders,  and  then  arrangements 
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are  made  with  people  who  go  to  Europe  on  business  to  bring  in  these 
goods  as  part  of  their  personal  baggage. 

The  Chairman.  If  yon  will  suggest  some  language  to  the  committee 
which  will  obviate  the  abuses  of  which  you  speak  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gbuber.  I  will  submit  a  proper  amendment. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  very  large  number  of  tourists  go  abroad  regularly  to  do  their  shopping. 

Mr.  Grubeb.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  what  they  escape  in  duties  will  substantially 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip! 

Mr.  Gruber.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  have  been  so  informed. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  has  been  suggested  that  those  gentlemen  who  have 
tailors  in  London  and  other  places  swear  falsely  to  the  declarations  at 
.the  custom-house. 

Mr.  Grubeb.  They  succeed  in  saving  their  self-respect  by  swearing 
negatively,  perhaps,  that  they  have  not  anything  which  is  dutiable,  a 
conclusion  of  their  own.  I  have  in  mind  a  Senator  who  has  a  vcoy 
extensive 

Mr.  Whbeleb.  Would  not  any  exemption  be  subject  to  great  abuses! 

Mr.  Gbubeb.  Undoubtedly;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  an  exemption. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  know  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  McBIinley  bill 
went  abroad  and  bought  20  pairs  of  shoes  and  (1,000  worth  of  clothes 
when  he  got  on  the  other  side,  and  then  they  came  in  free  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  be  said  of  the  supporters  of  every  law. 

Mr.  Gruber  filed  the  following  additional  statement: 

The  opinion  is  universal  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to  compel  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  going  abroad  to  pay  duties  upon  wearing 
apparel  and  personal  effects  purchased  abroad  and  brought  by  them 
into  this  eountry. 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Astor  v.  Merritt,  Collector  (111  XJ.  S.,  401),  under  which 
such  goods  not  worn  may  be  brought  in  free  of  duty  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  for  use  in  following  season,  and  under  which  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  importations  are  gauged  according  to  means  and  habits  in  life, 
Congress  must  now  take  action. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  deprives  the  Government  of  not  less  than 
(10,000,000  of  revenue  per  annum,  all  of  which  can  be  collected  firom 
people  who  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

The  following  enactment  in  the  free-list  section  of  the  tariff  bill,  now 
being  prepared,  is  respectfiQly  submitted,  and  its  adoption  is  strongly 
urged: 

Wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  (not  merchandise)  of  persons  arriving 
in  the  United  States,  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be  held  to  inclade  articles  not 
actually  in  use  or  not  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  wear  and  use  of  such  per- 
sons for  the  purposes  of  their  journey  and  present  comfort  and  convenience,  or  which 
are  in  trended  for  any  other  person  or  persons  or  for  sale;  nor  shall  the  exemption 
apply  in  the  case  of  residents  of  the  United  States  retnming  thereto  from  foreign 
countries. 

Provided f  howev&r.  That  all  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  of  such 
residents  so  returning  as  may  have  been  by  them  taken  out  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  and  which  have  not  been  advanced  in  value  nor  improved  in  con- 
dition bv  any  process  of  labor  or  manufacture  in  such  countries,  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  without  regard  to  their  value^  upon  their  identity  being  established, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasory  may  and  la  hereby 
authorized  to  prescribe  for  that  purpose. 
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Under  this  provision  immigrauts  and  visitors  from  abroad  may  bring 
Into  this  country  all  wearing  apparel  and  personal  effects  necessary  and 
proper  for  their  comfort  and  convenience  and  the  purposes  of  the  jour- 
ney;  and  residents  of  the  United  States  going  abroad  may  bring  back 
into  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  all  wearing  apparel  and  other  per- 
cional  effects  which  they  took  out  of  the  country;  but  residents  of  the 
United  States  going  abroad  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
payment  of  duties  on  goods  made  abroad  as  those  of  our  citizens  who 
remain  at  home.  This  provision  works  hardship  or  inconvenience  to  no 
one.  It  is  fair  to  tbe  immigrant  and  tourist  from  abroad,  and  takes 
aw^ay  from  our  citizens  going  abroad  a  privilege  over  their  fellow-citizens 
^which  has  developed  by  custom  only — and  has  never  had  the  inten- 
tional sanction  of  Congress. 

Abraham  Obxjbeb, 

305  Broadway^  New  YarJc. 


DHEHSE  QUAITTITTES  OF  OABMEHTS  IMFOBTED. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  done  our  business  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  imported  clothing- within  the  last  few  years,  con- 
sequent on  the  facilities  and  inducements  and  mania  for  foreign  travel, 
tbe  class  legislation  which  provides  for  us  a  protection  which  does  not 
protect,  and  an  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  certain  class,  which 
exemption  increases  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay  the  taxes; 
also  the  laxity  of  the  administration  in  even  inforcing  the  law  will,  if 
not  checked,  result  in  ruin  to  our  business. 

Immense  quantities  of  garments  are  annually  imported  and  it  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  we  who  live  far  from  the  seaport  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects. 

8.  A«  Slaughteb. 


THE  HEBCHAITT  TAHOBS'  EXCHAVOE,  OF  HEW  TOKE,  FILES  ITS 

FKOTEST. 

New  Toek,  December  15y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange  believes  in  protection,  but  for  fifteen 
years  they  have  been  trying  to  obtain  some  relief  from  a  protection 
which  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  in  their  case  does  not  pro- 
tect Committee  after  committee  has  gone  to  Washington,  has  been 
before  various  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Our  trade  is  slowly  but 
surely  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  European  tailors,  and  we  are 
powerless,  because  either  the  customs  statutes  or  the  interpretation  of 
them  by  the  courts  allow  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  tourists 
to  purchase  and  brin^  \^  their  clothing  from  abroad  without  paying 
one  cent  of  duty. 

A  statement  which  we  received  from  the  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York  four  years  ago  stated  that  there  were  over  100,000  declarations 
made  to  his  department  by  returning  tourists  for  the  year,  and  the 
average  amount  of  duty  paid  on  each  was  only  75  cents.   A  computation 
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made  by  one  of  our  trade  joaruals  abows  tbat  if  the  same  daty  was  col- 
lected from  these  tourists  as  is  levied  on  imiK)rted  ready-made  dotbing 
the  Government  would  receive  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  annually. 
This  committee  is  in  daily  receipt  of  protests  and  letters  from  different 
members  of  the  trade,  asking  why  our  industry  should  be  so  discriminated 
against  tbat  a  rich  man  can  bring  in  from  a  dozen  to  fifty  trunks  filled 
with  dutiable  clothing  because  ^^it  is  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  con- 
venience," without  paying  any  duty,  and  the  poor  man  can  hardly  ^'  get 
his  little  satchel  through  free  of  duty,  let  alone  a  half  dozen  trunks." 
it  is  unjust  that  '^  I  should  not  be  able  to  bring  in  a  yard  of  silk  without 
X>ayiug  duty,  and  yet  if  I  have  that  same  yard  of  silk  made  up  into 
scarfs  in  London  it  shall  then  be  free  of  duty."  Instances  are  given 
where  some  honorable  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  United  States 
are  sound  protectionists  in  theory  but  not  in  practice.  We  could  furnish 
you  with  many  documents  in  support  of  our  contention,  but  we  know 
your  time  is  valuable  and  that  you  understand  the  situation  possibly 
better  tbau  we  do,  and  we  rely  solely  on  the  justice  of  our  claims  to 
secure  redress. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  an  act  in  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress limiting  the  amount  of  wearing  apparel  on  the  free  list  to  $100; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  never  passed  the  Senate.  We  implore 
your  committee  to  amend  or  strike  out  the  wearing-apparel  clause  on 
the  free  list  (free  list  clause,  paragraph  569),  and  we  propose  for  your 
considei'ation  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  in 
New  York: 

That  Congress  shall  pass  a  law  where  every  resident  of  the  United  States  retaining 
from  abroad  shiill  be  required  to  produce  a  schedule  to  the  proper  authorities  describ- 
ing and  stating  the  value  of  his  wearing  apparel^  personal  eft'ects,  and  other  articles 
contained  in  his  ba;;<j;age  which  he  has  purcliased  abroad,  said  articles  to  be  dutiable 
nt  the  rate  prescribed  by  Congress,  and,  if  dutiable  at  ad  valorem  rates,  he  shall  pay 
duty  on  the  value  thereof  at  the  time  of  entry ;  or,  that  the  amount  of  clothing  admitted 
free  of  duty  be  limited  to  $100,  and  that  the  present  duty  on  made-up  clothing  in  the 
Wilson  bin  be  raised  to  75  per  cent. 

If  you  should  desire  a  committee  to  wait  upon  your  honorable  body, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  do  so  at  your  convenience. 

Andkew  Pattebson, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Tariff  and  LeffutlatiatL 

THE  <<PESSONAL  BAOOAOE"  ABUSE. 

Kew  YosSy  January  8y  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Ke  w  York  Eetail  Dry  Goods  Association,  comi)osed  of  the  leading 
dry  goods  firms  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  respectfully  petitions  your 
committee  to  include  in  its  recommendations  to  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  the  restriction  of  the  amount  of  personal  baggage  which 
may  be  brought  into  this  country  free  of  duty  to  a  value  of  $  100.   . 

The  present  absence  of  all  limitation  has  resulted  in  gross  abuses  of 
♦^he  spirit  of  our  laws,  which  ever  were  and  ever  should  be  designed  to 
protect  home  industries  and  the  rights  of  in-dwellers  against  unfair 
foreign  competition. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  American  merchant  is  compelled  to  pay 
duty  on  articles  purchased  abroad  for  home  consumption,  while  the 
traveler  may  bring  them  in  free  of  duty.  This  results  in  forcing  the 
citizen  who  can  not  afford  to  travel  to  pay  much  more  for  foreign-made 
articles  than  his  richer  neighbor  who  can  and  does  traveL 
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Moreover,  the  law  places  a  premium  upon  fraad  in  that  it  offers  temp- 
tation to  the  morally  weak  and  vicioas  by  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
smuggling.  It  is  notorious  that  thousands  of  articles  are  passed  free 
by  the  customs  ofKcials  at  this  port  alone  upon  declarations  that  tliey 
are  intended  for  personal  use  when  they  are  really  intended  for  rela- 
tives or  friends,  or  for  sale. 

It  is  so  well  known  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  repetition  that  milli- 
ners, dressmakers,  tailors,  and  others  catering  chiefly  to  the  wealthy  of 
the  large  cities,  annually  bring  into  our  ports  vast  amounts  of  goods 
which  are  passed  free  as  personal  baggage,  although  such  representa- 
tion is  manifestly  false  and  absurd.  OccaHional  interference  with  tbese 
frauds  by  unusually  vigilant  customs  officials  exposes  their  impudence. 

Briefly,  the  existing  law,  or  absence  of  it,  discriminates  in  favor  of 
the  traveling  public  as  against  the  vastly  greater  number  that  is  com- 
I)elled  to  stay  at  home;  and,  also,  in  favor  of  the  agents  of  foreign 
merchants  who  solicit  orders  in  this  country,  as  against  American  mer- 
chants. 

The  amount  of  revenue  which  would  be  gained  by  the  Government 
if  our  petition  were  granted  would  be  very  large.  The  figures  pub- 
lished in  the  reports  of  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  show  that  in  1894  and  1895  an  average  of  100,000  cabin 
persons  sailed  from  this  port  alone  for  foreign  ports.  Most  of  these 
brought  back  with  them  quantities  of  merchandise  which  would  have 
paid  duty  had  they  been  imported  by  merchants,  or  if  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  as  we  propose  had  existed. 

CHABLES  J.  BOSEBAULT, 

Assista/nt  Secretary. 

HESCHAITT  TAHOBS*  ITATIOVAL  EXCHAKOB. 

Chioago,  III.,  Decernber  31  j  1896. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

On  behalf  of  the  m'erchant  tailors  of  the  United  States  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  under  the  existing 
tariff  laws  the  du^  levied  on  clothing,  embracing  an  added  process  of 
manufacture,  one  in  which  labor  is  paid  at  least  200  per  cent  more  than 
abroad,  the  protection  is  but  a  fraction  above  that  levied  on  cloth,  which 
may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  the  trade,  and  is  a  protection  that 
does  not  protect.  The  merchant  tailors  of  the  United  States  would 
earnestly  x>etition  for  the  restoration  of  the  law  under  House  bill  8535, 
which  no«q'  d  the  House  in  1892,  and  which  limits  the  amount  of  clothing 
admitted  free  of  duty  to  two  suits  and  one  overcoat,  with  a  value  of  aU 
wearing  apparel  not  to  exceed  $100. 

Enormous  increase  in  imported  clothing  within  the  last  few  years, 
consequent  on  the  facilities  which  existing  tariff  laws  afford  and  the 
almost  insane  mania  for  foreign  travel,  added  to  the  class  legislation, 
by  which  tourists  are  enabled  to  bring  in  free  of  duty  almost  an 
unlimited  amount  of  clothing  works  a  rank  injustice  to  those  engaged 
in  an  industry  which  is  computed  as  being  the  third  in  the  United 
States.  The  present  tariff  law  on  clothing  enables  the  English  tailors 
(mainly  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  labor)  to  undersell  those 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  same  business.  There  is  no  othei 
great  industry  that  has  sufl'ered  as  much  by  reason  of  unjust  diBcrimi- 
nation  in  the  tariff  laws  as  that  of  merchant  tailoring. 

The  merchant  tailors  do  not  solicit  favors  at  the  hands  of  the 
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committee.    They  simply  ask  for  jastice,  and  earnestly  hope  and  pnj 
that  it  will  be  accorded. 

E.  J.  TValshk, 
Fresideni  Merchant  Taihtf?  National  Exchange 

of  the  United  States  of  Amerwa. 

VBBB  IKPOBTATIOH  OF  OLOVSa 

New  Yobk,  Jannanf  P,  1837. 

Deab  Sir:  An  item  I  would  be  ^lad  to  see  included  in  the  new  biH 
is  the  free  importation  of  gloves  by  tourists.  I  have  never  come  aen^ 
the  Atlantic  (and  1  have  made  many  trips)  that  I  have  not  been  askal 
by  many  people  how  many  gloves  the  United  States  Grovernment  allowed 
a  person  to  bring  in  free.  We  have  dozens  of  letters  from  dealers  aL 
over  the  United  States  complaining  bitterly  that  their  sales  are  cartailed 
largely  by  these  free  importations  of  people  coming  from  abroad  everr 
year.  At  least  50,000  to  75,000  people  return  from  abroad,  and  tfary 
will  all  have  from  1  to  20  dozens  (we  do  not  exaggerate)  that  are  Lroa<:bt 
in  free  of  duty.  A  few  words  in  the  glove  schedule  instructing  t> 
inspectors  as  to  the  number  allowed  free  would  settle  this  question  de^ 
nitely.  We  would  also  suggest  tbat  one-half  a  dozen  for  each  persoa 
would  be  sufficient. 

The  following  letters  have  a  bearing  upon  this  evil. 

PAssAVAirr  &  Co. 


Baltimorb,  OeUlber  IS,  2^6. 
QrarTLEiCBN:  In  referenoe  to  your  letter,  would  say  my  glove  basiness  is  very  maeb 
injured  from  the  free  importation  of  gloves,  and  many  castomers  bring  not  only  glorei 
for  tbeniselves,  but  all  their  friends,  and  to  my  knowledge  have  5  and  10  dozen  pairsw 
I  think  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  it. 
Respectftdly, 

If.  CKNuu. 

PASfiAVANT  &.  Co. 


8t.  LomSy  Oeioher  If,  289S, 
DsAB  SiBs:  In  answer  to  yonr  inquiry  of  the  5th,  we  bes  loave  to  say  that  wv 
think  the  unlimited  importation  of  gloves  and  certain  other  tnings  by  persons  visit- 
ing Europe  has  been  quite  damaging  to  our  business. 

We  have  known  of  large  numbers  of  people  coming  back  with  supplies  that  woold 
last  for  years,  and  also  supplies  for  friends,  and  which  we  can  only  charitably  hope 
were  intended  as  ))re8ents.  It  seems  to  us  that  everything  bought  in  Europe  by  rift- 
itors  from  this  country  should  pay  the  regular  duty,  whether  worn  or  not  won, 
whether  for  own  use  or  somebody  else's  use. 

If  those  who  live  at  home  should  pay  a  duty,  why  should  those  whu'^w  abroad  be 
exempt  f 
Trusting  we  have  made  ourselves  clear,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Wh.  Barr  Dry  Goods  Cokpakt, 
J.  Bauklin,  Fu»-PresideHt, 
Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co. 


Nbw  Tork,  Oetohar  f»,  ig96. 
Qbntlembn:  I  beg  herewith  to  state  that  my  business  has  suffered  extensirely 
through  customers  who  travel  abroad,  and  returning  bring  a  number  of  docen  pain 
of  gloves  with  them  for  their  own  use  and  that  of  their  frienris. 

Should  any  means  be  offered  to  stop  this  style  of  importation  I  will  gladly  lesd 
my  hand. 

Yours  very  truly, 

josbph  DuouixnxBi. 
MeasxB.  Passavant  St  Cklw 
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LouisviLLSi  Ey.,  October  IS,  1896, 
Gbntlrmbn:  Replying  to  yonrs  of  the  5th.    In  LoaisTllle  there  are  many  people 
who  get  their  entire  snpply  of  kid  gloves  through  friends  visiting  Europe.    These 
gloves  are  hronght  to  our  notice  hy  frequent  requests  to  exchange  them  for  proper 
izes. 

That  these  gloves  are  not  inspected  properly  hy  the  onstom-house  officials  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  men  often  bring  small  sizes  for  ladies. 

This  practice  is  unquestionably  detrimental  to  American  interests,  and  you  have 
oar  hearty  wishes  for  your  success  in  securing  reform. 

Very  truly,  John  C.  Lewis  Company, 

By  Lkb  liBwia. 
Passavant  &,  Co.,  ^ew  York, 


BUWFAUQ,  N.  Y.,  October  19, 1896, 

GsNTLEMEN :  We  are  gratified  to  receive  yours  of  6th  instant.  We  infer  from  con- 
tents that  at  last  efforts  are  to  be  made  toward  stopping  or  at  least  reducing  an 
injustice  to  the  glove  dealers  of  this  country. 

The  heavy  duty  imposed  by  the  Government  on  kid  gloves  makes  such  a  glaring 
difference  in  the  prices  of  France  and  America  that  it  is  instantly  noted  by  the  Amer- 
ican traveler,  and  he  or  she  generally  comes  home  with  a  year's  or  in  many  instances 
severad  years'  supply.  The  evil  would  not  be  so  great  did  it  stop  there,  but  it  does 
not.  We  think  it  conservative  to  say  that  a  majority  of  them  bring  liberal  supplies 
for  their  friends. 

During  our  experience  many  oases  of  supplying  friends  have  come  to  our  notice 
through  a  mistake  having  been  made  in  sizes,  the  recipient  bringing  them  to  us  for 
exchange,  which  we  usually  did  until  the  past  few  years  to  oblige  them,  as  they  were 
good  customers. 

We  speak  of  this  feature  of  the  case  as  we  think  examination  of  the  sizes  by  the 
inspectors  would  show  that  in  many  instances  dozens  of  gloves  of  various  sizes  were 
not  all  for  one  person. 
Tours  truly, 

8.  W.  Laibd  Sl  Co. 


Boston,  Oetober  14, 1896. 

Gentlemen:  I  think  there  are  a  tremendous  nnmber  of  gloves  brought  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  for  personal  use,  and  as  a  favor  to  friends. 

The  exodus  to  Europe  is  increasing  every  year  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  gloves 
are  the  chief  article  of  apparel  brought  home  by  both  men  and  women. 

I  have  lost  within  the  last  eight  years,  more  than  200  customers,  who  had  been 
regular  purchasers  at  my  place  &r  four  years — and  who  had  averaged  buying  f^om  1 
to  15  dozen  gloves  every  year.  They  come  to  me  for  some  odd  shades  occasionally 
and  volunteer  this  remark— that  they  only  want  one  pair  as  they  bring  out  all  they 
use,  and  other  instances  give  proof  of  it — as  they  still  continue  customers  at  my 
other  departments.  Now,  a  women  of  wealth  and  social  life,  could  use  3  or  4  dozen 
pairs  of  sieves  in  two  or  three  months,  as  theater  parties,  balls,  dinners,  teas,  trav- 
eling, and  church,  calls  for  many  colors  and  styles  of  gloves,  and  when  such  a  woman 
declares  that  so  many  dozen  of  gloves  are  necessary  for  her  use,  she  is  right;  but  1 
dozen  of  gloves  would  keep  her  for  two  or  three  weeks — and  I  think  should  be  the 
limit — ^if  limit  there  is  to  be— and  a  rigid  examination  of  trunks  should  be  made. 
If  tariff  is  protection,  then  have  it. 

I  had  one  family  for  six  years  whose  account  for  gloves  would  average  $400  or 
$500— that  I  only  see  in  my  other  departments. 

Now,  if  all  of  these  people  are  allowed  to  bring  in  all  of  those  dozens  of  gloves 
eveiy  year,  and  take  from  the  Government  so  much  tariff,  and  firom  the  dealers  so 
much  business,  why  can't  a  dealer  like  myself  bring  in  a  few  pairs  and  make  extra 
money  on  them  f 

There  comes  the  question  now— this  question  of  loss  to  this  country 'through  so 
much  loss  of  business  has  been  a  serious  thing  in  my  mind,  and  outside  of  money 
spent  for  traveling  this  summer  I  had  no  use.  But  when  at  the  examination  of 
trunks  at  East  Boston  the  first  of  this  month  a  mere  opening  and  glancing  over  of 
contents  was  made  of  trunk  after  trunk,  and  when  it  came  to  my  small  affair  the 
man  in  charge  at  the  deck  came  down  and  told,  as  I  found  afterward,  the  examiner 
that  I  was  Miss  Fisk  of  Temple  place,  such  a  thorough  examination  was  made  of 
mv  effects  that  the  smallest  articles  were  exposed  and  questioned. 

Now,  I  do  not  question  the  examination.  If  a  duty  must  be  done,  do  it  politely  and 
ia  a  businsM  wsj,  bat  do  it  Justly;  don't  glance  thzongh  a  trunk  or  trunks  that 
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hare  $500  or  $1,000  dntiable  goods  and  pnll  ont  every  article  in  the  trnnk  of  a  ^ 
in  InisineRB. 

I  do  nut  think  anyone  who  in  not  bronght  in  contact  with  the  best  trade  realizes  to 
any  extent  the  serionsuew  to  this  country  in  the  loss  of  money  by  people  brtn^ni; 
home  floods,  especially  gloves.  All  of  the  glove  agents  I  meet  tell  me  the  demand  is 
constantly  for  cheaper  gloves,  on  acconnt  of  the  times.  I  think  three  times  ont  of 
ten  that  is  correct,  the  other  seven  is  becanse  the  people  who  formerly  bought  tbe 
best  of  gloves  bring  them  ont,  and  I  predict  for  the  trade,  if  it  continues  five  years 
more  we  shall  be  sellioff  cheaper  and  less  gloves.  One  can  increase  their  trade  in 
every  department  but  the  gloves;  but  with  the  best  gloves  that  are  made,  and  with 
the  best  and  medium  families  to  deal  with,  1  find  myself  working  hard  to  hold  my 
families,  and  while  you  may  think  it  a  very  strong  statement  to  make  I  most  make 
it;  that  if  people  would  visit  the  other  countries  and  only  bring  home  a  few  gifts, 
such  as  they  would  if  they  were  goiug  to  a  distant  part  of  this  country,  spending 
their  money  for  traveling  and  si'ghtAeeing,  and  let  their  wardrobe  alone,  this  conn- 
try  would  right  itself,  for  there  are  millions  of  money  spent  every  year  by  both  men 
and  women  for  wearing  apparel  alone. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Miss  M.  F.  FiSR. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co. 


Philadklphia,  October  IS,  IS96. 

Gentlkmi?n  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  October  5,  our  experience  for  a  long  time 
past  has  convinced  us  that  very  many  of  our  customers  upon  returning  from  Europe 
bring  with  them  an  unreasonable  number  of  kid  and  suede  gloves,  and  others  have 
them  brought  to  them  by  friends. 

If  it  was  possible  for  the  I'reasnry  Department  to  check  this  imposition  it  would 
result  in  a  very  important  return  to  the  revenue  from  customs. 

A  matter  which  in  our  judgment  is  vastly  more  serious,  and  which  is  contizinally 
increasing,  is  the  amouut  of  merchandise  that  is  brought  into  the  country  by  women 
engaged  in  dressmaking  or  otherwise,  who  not  only  bring  costumes,  coats,  and 
mantles,  but  silks,  drees  fabrics,  trimmings,  gloves,  etc.,  as  personal  luggage. 

In  our  opinion,  this  character  of  smuggling  could  be  very  largely  stopped,  as  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  the  parties. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

JOSBIV  G.  Dabuxotox  St  Co. 

Messrs.  Passavamt  A  Co.,  ^eir  York. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  96, 1S96. 

Drar  Sirs  :  On  a  trip  to  the  other  side  this  summer  the  writer's  attention  was 
oalled  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  dozens  of  kid  gloves  are  brought  over  eveiy  year 
tree  of  duty  by  parties  returning  from  Europe. 

On  our  return  trip  my  wife  and  I  found  that  almost  everv  la^  on  the  steamer  had 
from  1  to  10  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  which  she  had  purchased  in  Europe  and  which  she 
was  bringing  home  as  presents. 

In  some  instances  they  had  taken  commissions  from  friends  to  purchase  gloves  for 
them  while  in  Europe,  as  they  claimed  they  could  get  them  so  much  cheaper  there  than 
at  home.  We  think  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  this  wholesale  smuggling 
of  gloves  by  which  the  Government  loses  thousands  of  dollars  annually  and  the  mer- 
chants a  large  amount  of  business. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Sghunbman  &  Evakb, 

ByCHAS.  SOKUNKMAX. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &,  Co.,  New  York. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  It,  tS96. 
GKNTT.RMKN:  Tour  circular  letter  of  5th  received,  regarding  duty  on  gloves.  We 
have  not  heard  very  much  of  this  thing,  though  occasionally  ladies  mention  receiv- 
ing presents  of  gloves  from  someone  who  has  been  abroad,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a 
ffooa  deal  of  the  sort  of  thing  done.  We  think  it  only  fair  that  a  limit  be  fixed  on 
the  number  of  pairs  a  lady  can  call  personal  luggage,  and  hope  you  will  suooeed  in 
yoni  efforts  to  lessen  this  evil. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  W.  Thomas  CoiiPAirr. 

PA8BAVANT  A  CO.»  Nmc  Tofk. 
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Boston,  October  12^  2896, 
Okmtlemick;  Yonr  commnnication  of  October  5t.hy  regarding  changes  in  cnstom  rai- 
ds ii^  relation  to  gloves  being  brought  in  exempt  A'om  duty  by  private  parties,  at 
taiul,  and  in  reply  would  say  wo  learn  through  our  glove  departuient  that  many  of 
»cir  cnstomers  are  supplied  in  this  way  from  the  other  side,  and  we  feel  that  it  la 
r«ry  necessary  more  stringent  rules  should  be  made.  As  a  suggestion,  we  would  say 
;liat  perhaps  if  no  gloves  were  passed  that  had  not  been  tried  on  it  would  prevent 
;>eople  from  purchasing  gloves  for  second  parties  or  to  be  sold  again;  and  in  addition 
bo  this,  we  think  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the  number  of  gloves  per  passenger. 
Yours  respectfully, 

L.  P.  UOLULNBSR  &,  Co. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York. 


New  York,  October  iO,  1896. 
GENTLSBfior:  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  we  bes  to  state 
tbat  we  are  aware  of  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  as  personal  apparel 
large  quantities  of  kid  gloves  without  paying  dut^  on  the  same.  Any  action  of  the 
Treasury  Department  that  may  restrict  the  practice  to  reasonable  proportions  will 
liave  oar  hearty  apnroval. 
Very  truly,  yonrs, 

Stbrn  Bros. 
Messrs.  PASSAVAirr  &  C0.9 


MiKxxAPOLiB,  Minn. 
Gbntuemxn  :  In  reply  to  yonrs  of  the  5th,  regarding  gloves  brought  in  free  of  duty 
by  private  individuals,  wilf  say  that  we  have  no  information  on  this  subject. 
Yours,  truly, 

8.  E.  Olson  Co., 
Per  A.  PiCKSRiNO. 
Messn.  PASfiAVAiiT  A,  CO. 


IfiLWAUKEiB,  Oetoher  19, 1896. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant.  It  has  always 
been  onr  experience  that  trade  was  materially  affected  by  parties  returning  from 
£nrope  stocked  with  an  unreasonable  amount  of  gloves.  Having  a  class  of  trade 
vho  cross  the  ocean  from  two  to  three  times  a  year,  we  find  that  our  glove  depart- 
ment has  suffered  a  great  loss  on  that  account.  We  trust  that  one  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  gloves  will  give  this  matter  its  full  attention  and  that  all  dealers  will 
thereby  profit. 

Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  Reckmkykb  &,  Co. 
Mesan.  Pabsavant  &,  Co.,  New  York. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  19, 1896. 

Gentlemen:  Yonr  letter,  dated  October  15,  duly  received,  and  wo  are  very  glad 
to  have  a  word  from  you,  and  glad,  indeed,  to  think  that  the  large  importers  of  gloves 
of  this  oountry  realize  the  situation  that  has  been  practiced  fur  some  time.  This 
thing  has  come  under  our  observation  for  many  years,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
people  ISiat  leave  California  and  vinit  Europe  from  here;  and  in  our  own  personal 
experience  we  have  found  that  on  their  return  from  Europe  they  usually  bring  suffi- 
cient gloves  to  last  them  and  their  friends  for  a  year  or  so.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
would  take  pleasure  in  bringing  the  gloves  to  onr  notice  and  boast  of  the  great  dif- 
ference between  gloves  purchased  here  and  in  Europe.  Many  of  our  good  customers 
would  go  so  far  as  to  bring  in  gloves  and  request  us  to  change  them  for  either  different 
colore  or  lengths.  This  we  positively  refused  to  do,  and  in  many  instances  have  been 
considered  as  being  unfair  for  not  doing  so. 
Youfi,  respectfully, 

Wassxbman,  Davis  6l  Co. 

Messrs.  Pabsavant  Sl  Co.,  New  York. 
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CLKWLANDy  Oeidber  XS,  2896. 
GxMTLKifBN:  Replying  to  yoar  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  we  wish  to  state  that  w« 
have  not  received  complaints  in  reference  to  people  bringing  in  the  qnantitj  of  kid 
gloYOs  ostensibly  for  their  own  personal  use  withoat  duty  being  paid. 
Yoois,  respectfully, 

Wm.  Tayix)r,  Son  &  Co^ 
Per  T.  P.  Lymak. 
PAaSAYANT  Sl  Co.,  Nw  Totk. 


Boston,  Octcber  2£,  1896, 
GxNTLBBfBN :  Replying  to  yours  of  5th  instant,  In  regard  to  the  gloye  matter,  we 
would  say  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  parties  bringing  an  unreasonable  quantity 
of  glov^  from  abroad  free  of  duty. 
Yours,  truly, 

G.  F.  HovsT  &  Co. 
Messrs.  PAsaAVANT  &,  Co.,  Nem  York. 


CiNComATi,  Oetoher  IS,  1896. 

Obntlbmbn  :  We  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  trade  is  being 
materially  affected  by  the  exodus  of  a  large  number  of  our  patrons  to  Europe  eveiy 
spring  and  snmmer,  who  retnrn  with  largo  quantities  of  gloves,  not  only  for  their 
personal  use,  but  also  for  their  families,  relatives,  and  friends.  The  quantities  are 
often  so  large,  and  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  passing  these  goods  in  the  custom- 
houses as  personal  bag;;age  so  flagrant,  that  we  desire  to  enter  a  protest  through  yon 
with  the  TreaHury  Department. 

We  have  abundant  proof  of  these  abuses,  from  the  fact  that  fully  20  per  cent  of  the 
gloves  handled  in  our  cleaning  department  bear  the  stamps  of  Paris  retail  houses, 
the  Louvre,  Bon  Marche,  and  Printemps.  Every  dealer  in  gloves  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  goods  bearing  the  stamps  invariably  pass  the  oustom-houses  duty  free. 
Again,  patrons  and  residents  will  present  cartons  containing  2  and  3  dozens^  asking 
to  have  them  exchanged  for  other  sizes  and  colors,  which,  however,  we  positively 
refuse  to  do.    These  gloves  have  all  passed  the  custom-houses  free  of  duty. 

These  flagrant  abuses  should  receive  the  serious  attention  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  of  the  (iovernment  and  the  protection  of 
importers  and  dealers. 

We  trust  this  matter  will  receive  your  prompt  and  oareful  consideration. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Both  A.  Co. 

Messrs.  PAsaAVAMT  &,  Co.,  New  York. 


New  Tobk,  Oetoher  20,  2S96. 
Dear  Sibs  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  5th  instant  with  reference  to  gloves  brought 
into  the  country  by  tourists,  our  opinion  is  that  great  injustice  is  done  by  permitting 
them  to  come  in  free  of  duty — the  maximum  in  such  cases  should  not  be  over  half  a 
dozen  pairs— all  above  that  is  simply  a  fraud  on  the  Treasury. 
Yours,  truly, 

Adams  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Passavant  <&  Co.,  New  York. 


Chicago,  October  IS,  1896. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  October  5,  have  to  say,  that  we  think  without 
doubt  that  the  duties  are  avoided  largely,  and  quantities  of  gloves  brought  out  that 
should  pay  duty.  We  have  written  our  Mr.  Smith  in  New  York,  and  he  will  confer 
with  you. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Messrs.  Passavant  A  Co.,  New  York, 


Chigaqo,  OMber  It,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  In  response  to  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  question  of  people  bring- 
ing into  this  country  trom  1  to  10  dozen  gloves  to  a  person,  Aree  of  doty  as  personal 
luggage,  we  know  it  to  be  a  common  practice.    This  not  only  is  an  uxjjnst  discrim- 
ination against  dealers  likeonxvelyes,  who  pay  duty  on  all  they  sell,  but  also  de^vsi 
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the  Government  of  a  large  amonnt^of  revenue  rightfully  due  it.    Wishing  you 
Bucceee  in  yonr  efforts,  we  remain, 
Youra,  very  respectfully, 

Makdbl  Bros. 
Messrs.  Passayant  A  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Chicago,  October  I?,  1896. 
Dear  Sirs:  Yours  of  the  5th  instant  is  received.    While  we  have  lieard  that  cer- 
tain individuals  retiiming  from  Europe  bring  in  unreasonably  large  quantities  of 
kid  gloves  free  of  duty,  we  can  not  give  you  any  particular  instances  or  facts  oon- 
nectod  with  any  special  case. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Carson,  Pirdb,  Scott  d^  Co. 
Passayant  d^  Co.,  New  Tork,  N,  T. 


St.  Louis,  October  14^  1896, 

Gbntlesem  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  5th  instant,  relating  to  the  importation 
of  kid  gloves  free  of  duty  by  private  parties — that  from  onr  own  personal  experience 
we  are  convinced  that  a  very  large  number  of  kid  gloves  are  brought  into  this  city 
every  year  and  claimed  as  personal  property  that  are  not  only  for  their  personal  use, 
but  for  that  of  their  friends,  and  in  many  cases  a  good  profit  made  on  the  same. 

We  have  numberless  demands  made  on  us  every  season  by  customers  to  fit  gloves 
just  received  from  Pttris  through  friends,  letters,  and  more  frequently  in  newspapers. 
As  many  as  a  dozen  pairs  at  a  time  have  been  presented  to  us  by  one  individual  with 
that  request. 

It  commenced  several  years  ago  on  a  small  scale,  but  has  now  reached  to  such 
dimensions  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  interest  to  dry  goods  merchants. 

Nor  is  this  evil  confined  to  gloves  alone,  as  dress  trimmings  and  dress  goods  are 
continually  being  broui;ht  over  bv  ladies  who  visit  Europe  in  the  summer  and  partly 
pay  their  expenses  by  what  they  bring  home.  This  relates  more  especially  to  dress- 
makers and  milliners. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  Government  permits  private  parties  to  import 
for  personal  use,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  no  matter  what  the  amount 
may  be,  the  abuse  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  permit. 

We  hope  this  matter  is  about  to  receive  proper  attention,  as  it  has  been  allowed  to 
exist  too  long. 

Trusting  you  may  be  successful  in  your  efforts,  and  assuring  you  of  our  hearty 
eooperation  in  the  matter,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  Lewis  Lipman, 

Manager  of  Glove  Department  qf 
Serugge,  Vandervoort  4"  Barney  Dry  Goods  Compamy. 

Messrs.  Passayant  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis,  October  IS,  1896. 
GsNTLBifiEN :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  October  5  regarding  the  purchase  of  gloves 
in  unreasonable  quantities  by  our  customers  who  visit  Europe  ana  bring  them  back 
free  of  duty,  we  beg  to  say  our  observations  at  the  department  indicate  that  every 
lady  from  this  city  who  visits  Paris  lays  in  a  supply  of  gloves,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  number  of  pairs  they  bring  in  at  a  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  onr  Mr.  D.  C.  Nugent  was  in  Paris,  and  in  visiting  the  various 
retail  glove  stores  or  glove  department  he  observed  on  numerous  occasions  American 
ladies  buying  kid  gloves  in  quantities  of  from  1  to  5  dozen. 
This  is  the  only  positive  evidence  we  have  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  NUOXNT  &  Bro. 
'    Messrs.  Passayaitt  A  Co.,  New  York  City, 


Boston,  October  14, 1896. 
Gbktlkmen:  Yonr  favor  of  October  5,  postmarked  October  10,  in  regard  to  gloves 
brought  into  this  country  by  parties  returning  from  Europe  at  hand,  and  we  beg  to 
say  that  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  we  have  any  reason  to  think  that  unreasonable 
quantities  of  gloves  are  brought  to  our  market  by  returning  parties,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  prefer  not  to  Join  in  any  petition  to  the  Treasury  Department  relative  to 
this  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  H.  Whitr  Company, 

Per  Crosby. 
Messrs.  Passavamt  Sl  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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St.  Pacl,  0et9berI2,l^^ 
Gkntlrmkn  :  In  answer  to  yonr  letter  of  October  5,  regard  in  j<  ^lovee  being  bmifc 
over  free  from  duty,  beg  to  say  that  we  have  quite  a  few  people  viuiting  Enropeeva^ 
yeiir  that  bring  gfoveH  over  and  ask  us  to  exchange  them  for  other  sizes,  etc.  vbx: 
we  refuse  to  do.    It  certainly  absorbs  a  certaiin  aroonnt  of  the  bnsinem  wWh  ^■ 
would  naturally  get  in  this  country,  and  if  some  means  possible  could  be  takes  t« 
stop  the  importation  of  the  quantity  of  gloves  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  l^-^' 
retailers  of  this  country.    As  a  matter  of  course,  people  ooniing  back  fromEsr^i:^ 
nat  nrally  will  bring  back  a  few  pairs  of  gloves  for  their  own  nse  and  8oroetiiDe6  for  p^ 
sents,  bat  when  they  bring  over  from  5  to  15  dozen  it  is  quite  a  different  thing.   «* 
hope  this  matter  can  be  adjusted  by  a  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  retailer*,  4t^ 
wo  8inocrely  believe  that  the  retail  dealers  will  be  greatly  benefited  if  iteooidbt 
stopped. 

Yours,  truly, 

MAknheixeb  BBOi. 
Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  Oeiober  If,  l^^ 
quantity  of  gloves  Wouglit  over  by  persons  re g, ^^,  — „ 


Gkntlkmvn:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  Octobers,  asking  our  opinion  astotii' 
.uantity  of  gloves  brought  over  by  persons  returning  from  Europe,  beg  to  state  ttoj 
we  only  occasionally  hear  of  this  being  done.  We  do  not  remember  the  oanw^JJ 
have  been  told  that  35  pairs  can  safely  be  brought  over  without  paying  duty,  wh*f^ 


if  the  law  allows,  we  think  entirely  too  many  for  any  person  to  bo  allowed  to  brK 
over,  as  it  would  probably  constitute  a  year's  wear,  or  until  they  a^ain  make  the  tnp- 
Of  course,  the  number  from  Kansas  City  that  visit  Europe  annnally  is  sdisIi  corn- 
pared  with  that  of  large  Eastern  cities,  and  if  the  evil  is  to  the  extent  that  y<>^ Z'*?; 
tion  in  your  letter,  we  think  the  authorities  who  have  power  in  this  matter  shoa^i 
stop  it. 

Yours,  respectfully,  ^  _ 

G.  Bbrnheimkr  Bros.  A  co. 
Messrs.  Passayant  A  Co.,  New  York. 


N«w  York,  OeioberBtf  /«96. 
Qkntlrmen:  We  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  repeated  statements  made  byo«J 
glove  buyer  that  our  business  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  a  custoinbecomiSi. 
more  prevalent  every  year,  viz,  the  bringing  in  by  private  individuals  ofgn»X^.i' 
tities  of  gloves  on  their  returning  from  Europe,  on  which  no'  duty  hssoeen  P*j 
We  know  that  yon  are  already  cognizant  of  this  question,  and  it  recently  h*^'^ 
reached  such  proportions,  required  careful  consideration. 

Yours,  respectfully,  B.  A1.TICAK  A  ^ 

Messrs.  Passavamt  A  Co.,  New  Tork  Citif, 


STAINED-GIiASS  WINDOWS. 

(Paragraph  686.) 

BEASOlf S  ADTAITGED  WHT  THEBE  SHOULD  BE  HO  BUTT. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Bome,  K  T., 

January  11,  IS^* 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  yon  on  the  subject  of  stainedg^^ 
windows  for  churches,  as  I  am,  Song  with  so  many  of  my  bretbren 
among  the  clergy,  personally  interested  and  have  been  compelled  t^ 
acquaint  myself  with  thelaw  regulating  the  importation  of  these  articles 
The  present  tariff  law  imposes  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  stained  gl^ 
windows,  which  is  a  heavy  burden,  but  there  is  in  paragraph  686  o(^ 

^  See  page  273  of  these  hearings.  Schedule  B. 
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ree  list  a  clause  providing  that  when  such  windows  are  imported  in 
?oocl  faith  for  presentation  to  any  religious  society,  they  shall  be  admitted 
Tree  according  to  regulations  made  by  the  Treasury  Department.  I  now 
aksk  tliat  in  the  framing  of  the  new  bill  this  clause  relating  to  church  win- 
clo>?r8  may  be  left  untouched.  From  my  own  experience  I  can  say  that  it 
\^oal(l  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  self-sacrificing  and  generously  disposed 
people  who  in  their  devotion  to  the  church  donate  these  beautiful  works 
of  art,  either  as  an  adornment  to  their  place  of  worship,  or  more  often  as 
a  loving  memorial  to  some  departed  relative.  It  would,  I  repeat,  be  a 
hardship  to  impose  a  tax  on  such  generosity,  and  its  only  result  would 
l>e  to  deprive  the  churches  of  this  means  of  elevating  and  instructing 
the  simple  and  unlearned,  as  the  stained-glass  windows  imported  from 
Ku gland  and  Germany  are  unobtainable  in  the  United  States. 

A.  MuBPHY,  Pastor. 
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STATEHEHT   OF   ME.   LOITIS    B.   B&AITDEIS,   OF  BOSTON,   BEPBE- 
8EHTIHG  THE  FBEE  TBABE  LEAGUE. 

Thursday,  January  11, 1897. 
Mr.  Bbandeis  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
I  wish  to  refer  to  leather,  but  not  to  confine  my  remarks  to  tbatn.^^  I 
desire  to  speak  in  behalf  of  those  whom  I  believe  form  a  far  larger  piirt 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  any  who  have  found  represen- 
tation here.    I  speak  for  the  men  who  want  to  be  left  alone,  those  who 
do  not  come  to  Congress  and  seek  the  aid  of  the  sovereign  powers  of 
Government  to  bring  them  prosperity;  and  1  do  not  even  come  for  those 
in  any  particular  trade  who  desire  to  be  protected  from  a  new  duty 
which  perhaps  will  bring  destruction  to  them.    Our  people  have  been 
bearing  from  those  whom  they  believed  this  past  summer  that  what 
was  unstable  with  business  was  that  there  was  no  certainty  as  to 
what  would  happen.    People  have  been  suffering  because  business  men, 
as  the  gentleman  told  you  this  morning,  could  not  say  what  was  going 
to  happen.    They  could  not  make  their  contracts  in  advance  and  the 
people  would  not  make  contracts  with  them.    They  were  disturbed,  as  it 
appeared  mainly,  and  as  the  orators  of  the  Republican  party  and  many 
Democratic  orators  said,  because  of  the  instability  of  the  future.    That 
same  trouble  is  before  us  now.    The  business  man  and  the  laboring 
man  as  a  whole  wants  to  be  left  alone. 
Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  appear  here  in  1894! 
Mr.  Beandeis.  IS^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  not  make  this  argument  then.    Were  you  in 
favor  of  being  let  alone  in  1894? 
Mr.  Beandeis.  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  being  left  alone  in  1890. 
Mr.  Payne,  How  abou  1 1894! 

Mr.  Beandeis.  I  felt  that  things  had  gone  so  far  in  1894  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  not  under  any  circumstances  allow 
them  to  be  let  alone.  That  the  people  had  declared  by  their  action  in 
1892  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  let  things  stand  as  they 
were.  There  are  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  of  America 
will  not  stand,  and  they  showed  their  determination  at  that  time  that 
they  would  not  stand  it,  by  the  returns  they  made  to  Oongreas. 
Mr.  Payne.  How  about  the  later  returns! 
TH— 131 
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The  Ohaibman.  Have  yoa  any  information  that  you  desire  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  T 

Mr.  Brandeis.  The  information  that  I  desire  to  present  is  this :  That 
while  you  have  had  here  representatives  of  particular  industries,  men 
who  in  some  cases  represented  a  single  institution — such  a  man  as  yon 
heard  to  day,  who  wanted  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  American 
market — that  the  gTe9,t  bulk  of  the  business  that  is  done  to-day,  that 
is,  the  merchants  and  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring  men,  have  not 
come  before  you  and  will  not  come  before  you,  because  they  want  to  be 
let  alone. 

Mr.  DoLLrvEB.  The  largest  merchant  in  Chicago  was  represented 
here  this  morning  with  a  request  for  sundry  changes. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  presume  you  refer  to  Marshall  Field  &  Oo.  He 
did  not  desire  more  duty 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Specific  he  said. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  increased  duties  in  certain  instances  where  he 
said  duties  were  too  low. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  do  you  manufacture  T 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Nothing;  but  the  gentlemen  I  represent  here  manu- 
fiEK^ture  a  great  many  things. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  represent  the  Kew  England  Free  Trade  Iieague, 
which  consists  of  manufacturers  of  practically  all  kinds  of  goods.  The 
man  who  was  the  president  of  that  league  was  one  of  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  New  England.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  that  league  are  large  carpet  and  woolen  manufacturers.  Other  mem> 
bers  of  that  league  are  paper  manufacturer s,  and  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  league  are  mere  consumers. 

Mr.  DoLLTVBR.  Who  is  president! 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Henry  W.  Lamb,  metal  manufacturer.  Henry  L. 
Pierce  was  president  of  the  league.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  was  one  of  our  largest  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  He  asked  for  2J  cents  duty  on  chocolate. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  He  did,  if  you  put  the  duty  on  sugar.  He  said  he 
didn't  desire  any  duty  on  chocolate  unless  you  taxed  sugar. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  He  wanted  to  be  let  alone  if  they  would  let  him 
alone. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  wanted  to  have  machinery  free  and  everything  else 
free  before  he  would  agree  to  free  chocolate. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  don't  believe  those  were  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  you  will  find  them  in  the  tariff  hearings  of  1890. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Mr.  Pierce  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Free  Trade  League  are  consistent  in  that.  I  ask  you  to  remember 
in  considering  the  evidence  and  claims  before  you  that  these  men  who 
are  telling  you  the  piteous  tales  of  their  suffering  have  suffered,  because 
the  foreign  importations  during  the  year  1896  were  $120,000,000  less 
than  they  were  the  year  before,  and  these  goods  would  have  been  a 
boon 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Has  there  been  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Free 
Trade  League  recently! 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Did  they  express  their  opinions! 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Yes;  they  expressed  their  opinions  very  recently. 
General  Buckner  was  present,  among  others. 

A  Bystander.  Is  this  gentleman  in  orderi  Mr.  Chairman t 
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Mr.  Payne.  Go  on  with  the  hearing. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  presame  one  man  representing  the  consamerwoald 
l>e  allowed  to  be  heard  in  the  course  of  the  eleven  or  fifteen  days' 
la  earing. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  one  here  were  to  get  up  and  make  a  general 
speecli  oik  thQ  subject  of  protection,  as  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
speecli  on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  I  would  say,  as  I  have  already  said 

<inring  these  hearings,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  it 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  There  have  been  some  speeches  on  the  protection 
line,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  remark  now  and  then  as  to  protec- 
tion, but  all  attempts  to  make  protection  arguments  have  been  checked. 
We  want  facts,  not  political  speeches.  He  is  making  a  speech  on  free 
trade. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not,  if  you  will  pardon  me, 
made  a  speech  for  free  trade,  because  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is 
tbe  time  or  place  to  do  it.  What  I  have  undertaken  to  do  is  to  object 
on  behalf  of  the  consumers  and  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  business 
men  and  workingmen  of  New  England,  in  which  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  country  are  in  sympathy,  object  to  a  changing  of  the 
condition  which  we  are  in,  which  is  very  far  from  free  trade.  While 
duties  average  about  40  per  cent,  as  they  do  at  present,  I  think  that  is 
very  remote  from  free  trade,  and  I  do  not  make  any  argument  at  this 
time,  whatever  may  be  my  convictions,  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

What  I  make  an  argument  for  is  in  behalf  of  the  business  men  and 
laboring  men  and  the  consumers,  that  business  may  be  left  in  peace  in 
order  that  it  may  recover.  That  is  what  I  am  arguing  for — not  free 
trade.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  appeared  here  want  duties  raised  in 
order  that  their  particular  business  may  prosper.  I,  and  those  whom 
I  represent,  do  not  want  the  duties  raised,  in  order  that  business  may 
have  a  chance  to  recover.  When  business  is  allowed  to  recover  by  the 
business  men  being  left  alone,  then  we  will  see  what  has  been  the 
operation  of  the  Wilson  bill;  then  we  will  see  how  many  aches  and 
pains  are  due  to  the  Wilson  bill,  and  how  many  are  due  to  the  hard 
times  and  the  uncertainties  and  agitations  of  the  last  three  years.  That 
is  what  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you. 

Mr.  Russell.  Don't  you  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  raise 
more  revenue  T 

Mr.  Brandsis.  I  do,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  done  without  affecting 
the  tariff  in  any  way. 
Mr.  Russell.  It  has  to  affect  somebody. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  it  can  be 
raised.  Experts  who  have  considered  this  matter  and  have  gone  into 
the  question  of  raising  revenue  from  a  tax  on  beer  have  stated  that 
$32,000,000  could  be  raised,  without  hardly  any  expenditure,  without 
any  serious  disturbance  to  business  interests,  by  putting  $1  tax  on 
every  barrel  of  beer.  We  would  not  disturb  business;  the  only  result 
might  be  a  little  more  froth  in  every  glass  of  beer  a  man  was  called 
upon  to  drink.  There  is  an  opportunity  of  raising  $32,000,000  of  addi- 
tional  revenue  without  disturbing  business  in  the  least. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  would  you  get  the  balance  of  it! 
Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think,  however  large  that  balance  might  be,  that 
that  balance  would  be  more  than  raised  if  you  would  stop  agitation 
and  allow  business  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  is  the  Oovemment  going  to  exist  during  the  time 
that  business  is  reooTflringt 
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Mr.  Bbandsis.  The  moment  that  it  appears  that  CongreM  is  i^ 
going  to  interfere  with  banness,  but  is  going  to  let  business  aloBe,tb€ 

Jon  will  see  the  imports  increase,  and  you  will  see  that  instead  of  h^mg 
120,000,000  less  imports  your  imports  woold  increase  and  give  rev«i% 
and  that  is  what  you  want;  but  these  gentlemen  who  hare  appetnd 
here  are  arguing  for  protection  regardless  of  revenue.  They  are  iH)f 
passing  in  Congress,  w  I  hope  they  are  passing:,  the  Loud  bill,  whid 
will  bring  in  a  large  revenue.  But  this  matter  of  improved  bnsraess. 
which  will  affect  the  internal  revenue  and  will  affect  custom  receipts, 
will,  in  connection  with  the  $32,000,000  raised  from,  a  tax  on  beer,  bring. 
I  believe,  all  the  additional  revenue  that  we  need. 


AGAXtfST  A  CHAlfGm. 

A.  &  FASQUHAB,  OF  TOBK,  PA.,  WAHTS  THE  COmTTBT  LERO 
ITS  PRE8EHT  COVDITIOir  OF  PBOSPEBITT. 

York,  Pa.,  January  11, 1837, 

OOMMITTES  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

You  have  naturally,  in  your  public  hearings  of  testimonj  and  recom- 
mendations and  pleas  for  amendments  to  the  revenae  laws,  had  £tf 
more  to  do  with  those  desirous  of  increased  duties  than  with  tbose  in 
opposition.    The  interest  of  people  in  quest  of  favors  is  always  ni(H« 
intense,  as  well  as  more  definite,  than  that  of  people  who  have  simpij 
to  protest  against  granting  favors  to  others  at  their  expense,  thongb 
the  former  may  be  few  and  the  latter  70,000,000,  yet  your  oommitt** 
may  easily  hear  much  from  the  small  number  and  nothing  from  the 
great.    Easy  as  it  is  for  all  concerned  only  as  individuals  of  the 
70,000,000  to  be  silent,  thinking  that  where  no  peculiar  interest  exists 
no  peculiar  exertion  is  called  for,  yet  the  easy  course  is  sometimes  tw 
wrong  course.    Personally  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  your  committee 
except  that  you  will  refrain  from  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  JOf 
business  and  from  strengthening  the  arms  that  are  aiming  a  blow  at 
my  interests;  otherwise  my  cause  is  merely  identical  with  that  of  tte 
great  mass  of  your  fellow-citizens.    What  is  best  for  them  ia  best  tor 
me,  and  might  be  asked  as  well  in  their  name  as  in  my  own. 

The  great  practical  problem  before  us,  as  before  all  nations  and  pBO- 
pies,  is  how  to  apply  the  force  and  opportunity  at  our  command  so  afi 
to  derive  from  them  the  greatest  net  result  in  comforts  and  cooyeni- 
enoes  of  Ufe.  That  application  of  human  labor,  direct  or  indirectf 
which  brings  the  largest  total  result  in  these  comforts  and  con veaienced 
is  the  one  that  best  serves  the  body  politic,  and  thereby  raises  to  tbe 
highest  point  the  demand  for  labor,  and  hence  the  reward  of  the  laborer. 
Since  the  best  paid  labor  is  therefore  the  kind  that  produces  most,  it 
may  easily  follow  that  such  labor  is  of  exceptionally  low  cost  in  p^ 
portion  to  product.  We  know  that  this  is  true  in  some  instances.  ^^^ 
wheat  of  our  Western  States  must  necessarily  be  produced  at  a  lower 
labor  cost  than  that  of  Egypt  or  India,  because  it  sells  freely  in  the 
same  British  market,  to  which  the  cost  of  transporting  it  is  high^* 
And  yet  our  lower  cost  is  made  up  of  payments  at  the  rate  of  $1  adaf. 
while  their  higher  cost  is  paid  at  a  rate  not  far  from  10  cents  a  day* 
This  is  possible,  partly  because  the  Western  laborer  furnishes  labor  ot 
higher  quality  than  can  the  ryot  or  fellah:  partly  because  it  is  more 
ably  directed  by  improved  machinery  and  better  metJlioda.    A  mSist 
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it;ate  of  facts  exists  in  all  production  that  meets  foreign  competition  on 
3C|ual  terms.  No  labor  in  the  country  receives  better  pay  than  that 
31T1  ployed  on  exportable  goods  in  direct  competition  with  foreign  labor, 
wsigres  running  high,  though  the  price  of  the  product  is  low,  and  prov- 
L 11  g  really  cheaper  because  directed  by  higher  brain  power. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  large  agricultural  implement  factory  in 
^Ea  iigland,  at  the  invitation  of  its  owner,  a  member  of  Parliament.   I  fonnd 
X>low  handles  and  beams  produced  in  that  factory  at  a  labor  cost  of  more 
t.liau  $1,  while  similar  work  cost  us  but  10  cents  at  our  factory  in  York, 
o>;^lng  to  our  superior  machinery  and  methods;  so  that  our  cheaper 
laljor  (at  considerably  higher  wages)  fully  made  up  for  the  disadvan- 
tage at  which  we  were  put  by  greater  cost  of  raw  material.    I  then  and 
tliere  told  the  proprietor  that  the  trade  would  all  come  to  us  unless  he 
improved  his  methods — and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  has  all  come 
to  us.    Our  works  manufacture  practically  all  of  that  description  of 
plow  now  sold — ^perhaps  20,000  a  year.    Now,  see  what  must  neces- 
sarily be  true  if  our  plows  sell  in  South  Africa,  say,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  English  make,  as  I  have  shown  they  easily  do;  if  our  trans- 
portation charge  is  higher,  as  it  must  be  where  we  have  to  ship  by  way 
of  England;  if  our  raw  materials,  lumber  excepted,  are  more  costly,  as 
any  inspection  of  comparative  prices  will  instantly  prove;  then  our 
firm  must  either  be  drawing  no  profit  whatever,  or  be  at  less  expense 
for  labor.    No  other  conclusion  is  possible,  unless  some  way  can  be 
found  for  making  larger  subtractions  from  the  same  sum,  and  not  leav- 
ing smaller  remainders.    Since  our  business  affords  enough  profit  to 
justify  continuance  in  it,  and  the  profits  of  our  English  rivals  are  not 
inordinate,  the  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  there  is  less  labor  cost 
in  our  plows  than  in  theirs.    This  fact  of  cheaper  labor,  which  is 
demonstrated  by  actual  observation  in  my  business,  supported  by  simi- 
lar observation  in  many  other  businesses  enjoying  like  advantage  of 
more  eflBcient  machinery  and  superintendence,  must  necessarily  apply 
to  all  labor  employed  on  exportable  products. 

Work  on  merchandise  for  export,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  esiiecially 
highly  paid,  by  the  day,  and  it  is  exactly  this  high-paid  labor  that  is 
really  the  cheapest  labor.  What  is  called  "pauper^' labor — the  kind 
that  is  ill  compensated — ^is  practically  a  very  dear  kind.  Every  saga- 
cious manufacturer  having  a  piece  of  work  which  brings  him  partic- 
ularly low  profit,  on  which  economy  in  every  kind  of  cost  is  particu- 
larly u{\  i^—-^^y^  puts  his  best-paid  workmen  on  just  that  piece;  if  he 

dreams  of  sparing  labor  cost  by  doing  other\\  I  *»     Jl>ly  converts 

his  margin  of  pro«t  into  a  net  loss.  The  fact  that  we  are  exporting 
steel  rails  to  Canaua,  tiai^a^,  and  elsewhere  in  the  face  of  English  com- 
petition, and  iron  to  England  itself— something  we  never  could  do  until 
the  approaching  exhaustion  of  England's  iron  supply  put  us  less  at  a 
disadvantage  for  raw  material — and  .^o  further  fact  that  never  in  its 
history  has  the  country  made  anything  like  so  large  an  export  of  man- 
ufactured goods  and  machinery  as  during  the  last  year,  aided  by  the 
cheaper  raw  material  allowed  us  in  the  Wilson  bill,  show  what  we  could 
do  with  raw  material  free;  show,  indeed,  that  very  many  if  not  even  the 
majority  of  manufacturers  would  have  no  use  for  protection,  if  we  could 
go  to  work  on  that  basis. 

Again  and  again  I  have  declared,  distinctly  and  publicly,  that  I 
desired  no  import  duty  on  agricultural  implements.  The  duty  was 
swept  away  in  the  Wilson  act  with  my  cordial  approval.  The  harm 
that  such  duties  do  to  producers  who  can  export,  is  that  they  suggest 
and  encourage  retaliatory  duties  in  the  countries  that  buy  of  us.    The 
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only  possible  good  they  could  do  is  to  enable  inanafactarers,  by  am^ 
nation,  to  extort  higher  prices  fix)m  their  fellow-countrymen  tbanfRS 
foreign  customers.    It  is  with  just  that  motive  that  many  a  manft^b 
Government  assistance  in  charging  more  for  his  goods  than  be  sel*  j 
them  for  in  Europe  or  beyond  the  tropics.    It  is  just  that  motive  th£  | 
you  cherish  and  hold  up  as  worthy  of  praise  when  you  allow  diawbaefe  i 
of  duty  on  goods  exported.    By  that  piece  of  legislation  you  declare,  m  | 
plainly  as  words  can  put  it,  that  foreign  customers  are  the  o^^^ 
select  for  favor,  while  home  customers  are  entitled  only  to  be  fleeced 
You  wish  to  aid  the  American  workingman.     So  do  1.    But  wto  i 
observe,  as  I  do,  that  he  never  before  received  so  large  a  proportea 
of  earnings  as  he  has  under  recent  legislation,  and  that  all  possibk 
increase  in  exported  manufactures  constitutes  additional  demaDd  for 
his  labor,  I  conclude  that  what  he  wants  is  a  larg^er  export  basine^ 
There  can  not  be  an  increaseof  importations,  demand  for  money  on  bou 

sides  continuing  unchanged,  without  creating  a  demand  for  ^^V^^ 
products  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor,  as  is  plainly  proved  by 
all  the  statistics  of  trade.  If  absolute  free  trade  were  decreed  to4»y, 
American  needs  and  desires  could  only  be  met  by  use  of  the  prodnct© 
American  workmen,  as  they  have  been  met  in  the  past,  ^^^^^^^wj 
men  should  be  employed  a  little  less  in  making  thingrs  that  go  direcUj 
to  the  consumer,  and  a  little  more  in  making  things  that  go  *'^'^'^ 
be  exchanged  for  the  things  the  consumer  wants,  his  labor  would  w 
none  the  less  demanded,  while  its  application  to  something  it  can  p^ 
duce  to  better  economical  advantage  would  insure  its  being  better  rather 
than  worse  paid,  after  business  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  I  could  carry  on  my  manufacturing  for  ff^* 
the  public  would  pay  freely,  without  Government  interference  to  force 
factitious  profits,  I  ought  to  close  up  and  go  at  something  fi^^^^J?if^ 
size.    I  am  ready  to  say  the  like  for  my  brother  manufacturers.    *^}r* 
are  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  they  must  blush  to  come  ^^°i^ 
before  Congressional  committees  for  a  chance  to  extort  extra  pro^^ 
like  a  cur  for  a  bone,  especially  when  with  this  is  associated  the  byi^ 
risy  of  pretending  that  what  they  seek  thus  to  draw  into  tbeir  owb 
pockets  is  all  taken  in  trust  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  poor  workingffl?^ 
even  if  we  disbelieve  all  rumors  and  disregard  all  suspicions  of  ^^^^^ 
contributions  and  other  forms  of  more  or  less  disguised  bribeiy.  ^^^ 
then  to  think  that  this  craven  fear  of  foreign  competition,  this  cringH* 
dependence  on  the  work  of  the  lobby  and  on  legislative  Oongre«ses» 
is  so  unnecessary !    But  for  this  huge  confidence  game,  for  this  blig"^   i 
ing  curse  on  our  industrial  independence,  the  country  could  step  forwara   j 
at  once  and  become  the  great  source  of  the  world's  supply.    The  p^   \ 
dominance  in  the  iron  business,  in  spite  of  our  carefrilly  calculated  anj 
persistent  efforts  to  leave  it  in  British  hands  by  oppressing  oar  expor* 
trade,  has  at  last  come  to  us.    The  mines  of  Britain  will  not  long  i^P^^ 
working,  while  ours  are  practically  inexhaustible. 

The  chief  object  I  have  in  addressing  you  is  to  make  the  mostea^' 
nest  possible  protest  against  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  in  the  spri^K' 
I  hear  that  this  proposed  extra  session  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  <^^ 
revenue  laws  to  pieces  is  usually  advocated  as  necessary,  not  becao^ 
some  favorites  of  Government,  large  campaign  contributors  perbap^ 
need  to  have  their  profits  enhanced  at  the  public  expense,  but  becans^' 
forsooth,  the  country  needs  more  revenue.  The  country  would  d.<^^ 
need  more  revenue  if  it  would  judiciously  spend  what  it  has.  If '^ 
law  givers  and  law  administrators  would  cut  down  the  list  of  pensioi^" 
-"qrs  to  those  who  have  an  honest  claim,  and  thereby  make  that  li^^^ 
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true  roll  •f  honor,  if  they  would  frown  on  public  building  and  nver  and 
harbor  demands,  if  they  would  abstain  f^om  waste  of  public  money  in 
useless  military  defenses  and  naval  armaments,  the  revenue  now  pro- 
vided would  more  than  suffice  tbem.  But,  entirely  apart  from  these 
considerations  the  association  of  increased  revenues  with  such  an  over- 
hauling of  the  tariff  as  you  are  asked  to  make,  and  are  supposed  to 
contemplate,  is  a  sham  and  a  swindle,  and  you  know  it.  You  have  no 
certainty — in  fact,  no  good  reason  for  believing — that  an  increase  of 
protective  duties  will  bring  more  revenue.  The  country's  income  dimin- 
ished greatly  under  the  McKinley  Act,  and  was  actually  considerably 
less  during  the  last  year  that  act  was  in  operation  than  it  has  been 
since  duties  were  reduced.  You  are  perfectly  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  revenues  would  be  considerably  increased  by  a  slightly 
higher  internal  tax  on  beer  and  tobacco,  with  moderate  duties  on  tea 
and  coffee.  In  fact,  a  higher  rate  on  beer  alone,  one  of  which  the  con- 
sumer would  be  insensible,  would  quite  counterbalance  the  deficit  in 
the  Treasury.  If  you  sincerely  wanted  more  revenue  you  would  recom- 
mend such  a  measure  as  this  at  once,  and  your  recommendation  could 
be  made  into  law  in  a  week. 

This  extra  session  is  "evidently  desired  for  a  very  different  purpose 
than  to  increase  the  public  revenues.  It  is  desired  because  those  who 
are  moving  for  it  would  rather  increase  the  cost  of  the  workingman's 
clothing  than  that  of  his  beer.  It  is  desired  because  they  would  rather 
tax  the  lumber  that  goes  to  build  his  house  than  the  luxuries  he  would 
be  better  off  without. 

It  is  superfluous  to  remind  you  that  the  talk  of  an  extra  session  is 
unsettling  business — ^is  locking  up  capital  that  would  go  at  once  into 
productive  enterprise  if  assured  of  the  continuance  of  present  condi- 
tions, is  depriving  labor  of  employment  by  repressing  enterprise,  is  only 
welcome  to  those  who  in  one  way  or  another  prey  upon  the  public, 
because  you  know  it  and  you  see  it.  You  know  it  by  your  reason;  you 
see  it  in  the  backset  which  reviving  business,  after  the  forward  start 
that  followed  the  national  election,  has  so  disastrously  met.  Leave  the 
tariff*  alone;  let  business  be  undisturbed,  and  enterprise  assured  of 
some  degree  of  permanence;  give  us  security  instead  of  a  legislative 
earthquake,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  prosperity  that  will 
follow  your  patriotic  abstinence. 

A.  B.  Fabquhab, 
President  of  the  A.  B.  Farqtihar  Oompa/ny. 
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8TATE1IEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  ME.  WILLIAM  E.  OUBTIS,  OF 
WASHINGTOir,  D.  G. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  0.,  January  4^  1697. 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MSANS: 

I  take  the  liberty  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  proposed  reciprocity  feature  of  the  tariff*  law  now 
under  consideration,  to  which  I  would  ask  your  careful  attention. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  negotiate  a  new  set  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments if  section  3  of  the  McKiuley  Act  of  1890  were  to  be  reenacted, 
except  perhaps  with  Spain  for  Ouba  and  Puerto  Bico,  where  the  reasons 
would  lie  entirely  outside  tbe  question  of  trade.  Spain  is  in  a  position 
lufit  now  to  do  anything  that  is  demanded  of  her  by  the  United  States;^ 
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aud,  as  public  seDtiment  in  Oaba  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  a  retam  to 
the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  the  United  States,  Spain  would  regard 
an  opportunity  to  renew  that  arrangement  as  a  great  fortune.  Mr. 
Ganovas,  the  prime  minister,  has  so  announced  in  private  and  public 
communications.  The  present  revolution  was  precipitated  by  the  repeal 
of  the  late  treaty  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  raw  sugar  by  the 
United  States. 

The  tax  imposed  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  has  not  affected  the 
retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  It  is  as  cheap  now  as  it  wsks 
in  1893.  Nor  has  it  reduced  the  profits  of  the  trust.  The  entire  tax  is 
taken  out  of  the  producer  in  Cuba,  and  he  in  turn  attempted  to  take  it 
out  of  his  laborers  by  reducing  their  wages  one-half.  Many  of  the 
planters  and  sugar  makers  had  to  shut  down  altogether.  Only  those 
who  had  improved  machinery  and  facilities  were  able  to  run  their  mills 
at  a  profit.  The  sugar  trust  is  their  only  customer,  and  the  prices  it 
fixes  are  as  inexorable  as  the  discount  rates  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

This  complication  threw  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  negroes. 
It  also  caused  considerable  distress  and  discontent  among  the  x>eople 
generally,  w^ho  in  their  ignorance  attributed  it  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. Jose  Marti,  a  revolutionary  agitator,  who  had  for  several  years 
been  trying  to  arouse  the  people  of  Cuba  to  insurrection,  took  advan- 
tage  of  this  situation  to  enlist  the  idle  and  discontented  negroes  in  the 
movement  and  employed  Maximo  Gomez  as  their  leader. 

As  I  have  said,  it  would  be  possible  to  renew  the  old  arrangement  with 
Ouba,  or  a  new  one  upon  similar  terms,  and  perhaps  with  some  of  the 
other  West  Indian  colonies.  But  nothing  could  be  done  with  any  of 
the  independent  republics  on  the  American  hemisphere.  The  reciprocity 
section  in  the  McKinley  Act  was  very  offensive  to  them  originally.  It 
was  a  threat  and  was  resented  as  such.  The  International  American 
Conference,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  American  republics 
except  Santo  Domingo,  declared  unanimously  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
uniform  series  of  treaties  that  would  represent  commercial  reciprocity 
in  its  broadest  sense  and  extend  so  far  as  was  practicable  under  their 
systems  of  raising  revenue.  They  expressed  their  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  promote  their  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States^  and  the  amendment  to  the  McKinley  bill  which  was  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  1890,  and  rejected, 
represented  their  views  and  wishes  and  received  their  cordial  indorse- 
ment. This  amendment  was  afterwards  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Mr.  Hale,  and  authorized  the  President  '^  to  declare  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  free  to  all  the  products  of  any  nation  on  the 
American  hemisphere,  ux)on  which  no  export  duties  are  imposed,  when- 
ever  and  so  long  as  such  nation  shall  admit  to  its  ports  free  of  all 
national,  provincial,  municipal,  and  other  taxes,  our  flour,  corn  meal, 
and  other  breadstutfs,  preserved  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
cotton-seed  oil  and  its  products,  rice  and  other  provisions,  including  all 
articles  of  food,  lumber,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  wood,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery,  mining  and  mechanical  machinery, 
structural  steel  and  iron,  steel  rails,  locomotives,  railway  cars  and  sup- 
plies, street  cars,  and  refined  petroleum." 

This  was  an  affirmative  j)roposition.  It  offered  a  reward  to  any  nation 
that  made  concessions  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  amendment 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  as  section  3  was  the  reverse.  It  was  a 
negative  proposition,  and  threatened  punishment  upon  such  nations  as 
refused  to  make  concessions  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  One  propo- 
sition meant:  "If  you  will  do  us  a  favor  we  wiD  reward  you  in  retunL" 
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?tiLe  otlier  meant:  "If  you  don't  do  as  we  tell  you  we  will  punish  you  by 
axing  your  goods." 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  Spanish-American  character  and 
>ride  cau  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  distinction,  and  those  who 
la^e  a  knowledge  of  diplomatic  etiquette  will  appreciate  how  seriously 
^ncli  things  are  regarded  in  certain  quarters  of  the  earth.  There  was 
Sb  good  deal  of  discussion  on  this  subject  in  diplomatic  circles.  Some  of 
tlie  representatives  of  the  sister  republics  were  inclined  to  show  their 
resentment  of  what  they  considered  an  attempt  to  intimidate  their  Qov- 
ernmeutSy  and  the  newspapers  throughout  Central  and  South  America 
took  occasion  to  discuss  "Yankee  manners"  and  "Yankee  diplomacy" 
in  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  tones.  It  was  frequently  explained  by 
onr  friends  and  sympathizers  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  not  intend  to  be  offensive,  but  did  not  know  any  better. 

Fortunately,  we  had  here  in  Washington  men  like  Mr.  Bomero,  the 
Mexican  minister,  Mr.  MeudoD9a,  the  Brazilian  minister,  and  Gen.  Bolet 
Peraza,  the  Venezuelan  minister,  who  realized  the  situation.  By  the 
exercise  of  their  influence  they  soon  x>ersuaded  their  colleagues  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  that  their  interpretation  of  the  reciprocity  clause  was 
wrong,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  but  one  of  the  Latin- American  countries 
showed  any  resentment;  that  was  Colombia,  to  whose  products  the 
retaliatory  clause  was  afterwards  applied.  It  will  be  many  years  before 
we  recover  from  the  injury  to  our  commercial  relations  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  our  friendly  intercourse  with  Colombia. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  adopt  the  nega- 
tive or  retaliation  form  for  the  reciprocity  feature  of  the  next  tariff  bill. 
It  would  be  fatal.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
commercial  arrangements  that  were  made  under  the  act  of  1890  would 
under  no  circumstances  attempt  to  renew  negotiations  if  it  were  reen- 
acted.  Even  Brazil,  which  is  the  friendliest  to  the  United  States  of  all 
the  American  Bepublics,  and  which  stepped  forward  and  made  the  first 
treaty  six  years  ago,  would  snap  her  fingers  in  our  faces,  and  her  example 
would  be  followed  by  every  one  of  the  other  nations.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  earth. 

It  would,  however,  be  comparatively  easy  to  negotiate  valuable 
arrangements  with  nearly  all  the  countries  and  colonies  on  this  hemis- 
phere and  with  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  provided  the  reci- 
procity section  of  the  next  tariff  bill  is  made  broad  enough  to  cover 
their  peculiar  conditions  and  to  include  their  peculiar  pr(Kiucts,  and  is 
expressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  no  offense. 

The  McKinley  law  authorized  the  President  to  deal  with  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, coffee,  tea,  and  hides  only.    This  would  have  to  be  very  much 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  many  of  the  articles  now  upon  the  free  list, 
the  cheaper  grades  of  wool,  and  some  other  articles  that  are  taxed,  if 
great  benefit  is  to  be  derived  by  our  export  trade.    It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  include  any  manufactured  goods  except  certain  wines,  food 
products,  and  fancy  articles  that  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  useless  to  include  tea,  because  China  and  Japan,  from 
which  we  receive  the  largest  portion  of  our  supply,  have  a  5  per  cent 
tariff,  which  is  fixed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  their  consent 
would  be  necessary  if  either  Government  should  make  concessions  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.    This  condition,  however,  extends  only  to 
the  end  of  the  century.    Beginning  with  1900  the  Empire  of  Japan  will 
be  recognized  as  a  civilized  government,  and  will  be  allowed  to  regu- 
late its  own  tariff  and  fix  its  own  rates  regardless  of  foreign  dictation. 
Then  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
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negotiate  a  favorable  and  important  treaty  for  an  exchange  of  conoes- 
sioQS. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  reasons  why  a  duty  shonld  be 
imposed  apon  tea,  and  it  is  favored  by  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  large 
dealers  in  that  form  of  men^haudise,  as  well  as  by  hygienic  authorities. 
The  United  States  is  the  dumping  ground  for  all  the  poor  tea  of  China 
and  Japan,  which  is  colored  with  deleterious  substances  in  order  to 
make  it  marketable  in  this  country.  It  impairs  the  health,  it  is  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  nervous  diseases,  and  is  an  unmixed  eviL  By  imposing  a 
duty  upon  tea  this  worthless  stuff  would  be  entirely  shut  out  of  our 
markets,  and  none  but  the  better  qualities  would  be  imported. 

There  has  recently  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of  Cey- 
lon tea,  which  was  introduced  at  the  World's  Pair,  at  Chicago,  and  pos- 
sibly a  treaty  might  be  negotiated  with  the  British  East  Indies,  from 
which  we  now  import  about  $21,000,000  in  merchandise,  and  to  which 
we  export  less  than  $3,000,000.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are 
hides,  textile  grasses,  oils,  gums,  and  other  drugs,  tin,  spices,  etc.  We 
ship  them  nothing  but  refined  petroleum  and  a  little  cotton  cloth  and 
machinery. 

If  a  treaty  with  Japan  should  be  negotiated  it  would  be  of  g^reat  value 
to  our  trade  in  breadstuffs,  provisions,  machinery,  and  other  articles  of 
iron  and  steel.  There  has  recently  been  a  spurt  in  the  exports  of  cotton 
to  Japan,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  now  shipped  direct, 
instead  of  through  Liverpool  middlemen. 

There  are  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  each  of  the  countries  with 
which  reciprocity  arrangements  are  possible  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
cover  them  in  a  paragraph.  The  President's  power  in  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  should  be  very  broad.  Duties  should  be  reimposed  upon  many 
articles  in  the  free  list  and  retained  upon  several  articles  in  the  dutia- 
ble list,  which  he  may  reduce  or  remove,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
concessions  made  by  the  corresponding  countries.  In  some  cases  these 
countries  might  not  find  it  advisable  to  place  certain  articles  from  the 
United  States  upon  their  free  list,  but  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
discrimination  duty  of  25,  50,  or  75  per  cent  less  than  that  imiiosed 
upon  similar  articles  from  other  nations.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for 
example,  might  be  willing  to  apply  the  duties  in  the  second  column  of 
their  tariffs  to  some  articles,  those  in  the  third  column  to  others,  and 
admit  others  absolutely  free.  One  country  might  afford  to  be  more 
generous  regarding  the  same  article — take  flour  or  bacon  for  exam- 
ple— than  another  country,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unjust  and 
improper  for  the  United  States  to  place  their  products  upon  the  same 
level.  The  President  should  be  anthorized  to  make  equivalent  conces- 
sions, and  not  be  required  to  place  any  article  upon  the  free  list  unless 
reciprocal  advantages  were  gained. 

In  order  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Mexico  it  would  be 
necessary  to  restore  coffee,  textile  grasses,  hides  and  skins,  wools,  drugs 
and  chemicals  to  the  dutiable  list,  and  authorize  the  President  to  remove 
or  reduce  the  duties  on  those  articles  according  as  Mexico  makes  con- 
cessions in  favor  of  our  products,  and  also  the  duties  upon  lead,  fruit, 
and  cattle,  which  are  now  on  our  tariff  schedules.  In  exchange  for 
these  we  can  secure  valuable  concessions  from  Mexico  in  the  way  of  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  our  provisions,  breadsttdOTs,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  manufactured  articles.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  similar  concessions  in  favor  of  raw  cotton  and  manu- 
factures of  wood. 

Our  exports  to  Mexico  last  year  were  valued  at  $18,686y797|  which  is 
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above  the  average.  In  1895  they  were  $15,000,000,  and  in  1894  only 
$12,000,000.  Our  imports  from  Mexico  last  year  were  $17,456,177,  of 
which  $13,819,698  were  admitted  free,  and  $3,636,479  were  taxed  in 
our  custom-houses.  In  1895  the  total  imports  were  $15,000,000,  of 
which  onlv  $2,500,000  were  dutiable.  In  1894  they  were  $29,000,000, 
of  which  $7,000,000  were  dutiable.  In  1893  there  were  $33,000,000,  of 
which  $6,000,000  were  dutiable.  In  1892  there  were  $28,000,000  of  which 
$4,000,000  were  dutiable. 

Under  the  Mexican  tariff  almost  everything  imported  into  that  country 
from  the  United  States  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty,  except  agricultural 
implements,  railway  iron,  rolling  stock  and  supplies,  coal,  certain  classes 
of  machinery,  and  lumber.  Coffee  and  textile  grasses  are  the  most 
imx>ortant  of  our  imports  from  Mexico,  hides  and  lead  ore  come  next, 
and  the  fruit  culture  which  has  been  introduced  into  Tamaulipas,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Republic,  is  now  developing  so  rapidly  that 
the  Government  would  desire  to  encourage  it  by  securing  free  admis- 
sion for  the  product  into  the  United  States. 

The  arrangements  that  were  made  by  the  Harrison  Administration 
with  the  Central  American  countries  might  be  renewed  under  certain 
conditions.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  West  India  Republics  and  colo- 
nies, British  Oniana  and  Brazil,  although  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  place  a  duty  npoii  coffee  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  any  of  the  coffee-growing  Republics  by 
reenacting  the  reciprocity  section  of  the  law  of  1890,  because  that  was  a 
threat,  and  gave  notice  of  retaliation  by  a  restoration  of  the  duty,  pro- 
vided the  coffee- growingcountries  did  not  meet  us  halfway.  This  woij^ed 
with  Brazil  and  the  Central  American  Republics,  which  are  especially 
friendly,  but  was  resented  by  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Haiti,  and  the 
only  way  to  secure  treaties  with  them  now  is  to  offer  an  inducement  for 
concessions.  This  can  be  done  by  reimposing  the  duty  on  coffee  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  take  it  off  again  whenever  and  as  long  as 
any  coffee-growing  country  in  his  judgment  makes  reciprocal  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  an  important  change  in  the  commercial  situation  in 
Brazil  since  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  that  Republic  was  re- 
pealed, which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Wheat  is  now  upon  the 
free  list,  and  large  amounts  of  both  foreign  and  local  capital  have  been 
invested  in  the  erection  of  first-class  modern  flouring  mills,  which  grind 
the  wheat  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  The  imports  of  flour  into  Brazil 
are  now  comparatively  small,  where  six  years  ago  they  were  enormous. 
We  sent  10  barrels  then  where  we  send  1  barrel  now,  and  prices  are 
very  much  lower.  Shipping  merchants  complain  that  there  is  no  money 
whatever  in  the  trade;  that  they  are  lucky  if  they  make  10  or  16  cents 
net  profit  on  a  barrel,  because  Argentina  wheat  is  cheaper  than  can  be 
raised  in  the  United  States,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  per- 
mits the  Brazilian  millers  to  produce  the  flour  more  economically  than 
it  can  be  ground  in  this  country.  Freights  from  Argentina  on  wheat 
are  very  low.  and  the  cost  of  handling  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
although  noDody  ought  to  complain  of  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
American  flour  to  Brazil,  for  the  competition  is  so  close  that  the  tramp 
steamers  will  carry  a  barrel  from  Baltimore  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  less 
money  than  the  transfer  companies  will  take  your  trunk  from  a  railway 
station  to  a  hotel  or  residence  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  The  same 
rates  prevail  in  regard  to  cofiee  imported  from  Brazil  into  the  United 
States.  You  can  have  a  bag  of  coffee  shipped  from  a  warehouse  in  Rio 
or  Santos  to  the  Pennsylvania  freight  station  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
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a  distance  of  7,000  miles,  for  the  same  price  it  costs  to  have  it  deliT- 
ered  from  the  freight  station  to  a  grocery  or  private  residence  in  this 
city. 

Brazil  still  imposes  a  heavy  duty  on  flour,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
milling  industry,  and  any  attempt  to  remove  or  reduce  it  by  a  reciproc- 
ity arrangement  with  the  United  States  would  be  stubbornly  resisted 
by  that  influential  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is 
the  principal  market  for  Brazilian  cofifee,  and  coflee  is  the  chief  staple 
of  that  country.  If  we  should  shut  our  ports  against  Brazilian  coffee, 
or  impose  a  heavy  duty,  it  would  ruin  the  planters  of  Brazil,  and  the 
Government  would  make  any  sacrifice  or  concession  to  preserve  the 
present  situation.  Brazil  is  also  the  chief  source  of  the  world's  rubber 
supply,  and  we  take  90  per  cent  of  the  product.  We  also  take  the 
largest  part  of  her  hides,  and  what  little  sugar  she  ships  comes  to 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  profitable  treaty 
with  Brazil  it  would  be  necessary  to  restore  the  duties  upon  all  those 
articles. 

Whatever  applies  to  Brazil  holds  good  concerning  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  except  that  they  have  no  milling  industry  to  protect.  Ven- 
ezuela made  a  very  liberal  arrangement  with  the  United  States  under 
the  authority  of  the  act  of  1890,  but  the  President  of  that  country  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind  and  refused  to  ratify  it,  so  that  it  was  never 
carried  into  effect  There  are  some  interesting  stories  concerning  tiiis 
sudden  change  of  policy,  but  the  reasons  have  never  appeared  on  the 
official  records.  Colombia  became  hufly  at  the  start.  She  resented 
the  threat  that  was  implied  in  the  reciprocity  section,  and  dared  the 
United  States  to  impose  a  higher  duty  upon  her  exports  than  was  paid 
by  the  neighboring  republics,  taking  the  ground  that  the  treaty  of 
1848  by  which  citizens  of  this  country  were  permitted  to  build  the  Pan- 
ama raolroad,  gave  her  especial  privileges,  and  the  same  rights  in  com- 
merce that  were  granted  to  any  other  country.  There  was  a  long 
correspondence  which  ended  in  a  proclamation  by  President  Harrison 
placing  an  embargo  upon  Colombia  coflee,  hides,  and  other  articles  of 
import. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  or  Chile.  Our  trade  with  those  countries  is  very  small. 
The  only  thing  we  take  from  Chile  in  any  quantity  is  nitrate  of  soda^ 
Our  imports  from  Ecuador  are  mostly  chocolate  and  crude  India  rubber. 
From  Peru  we  get  only  hides  and  a  few  drugs  and  chemicals.  There 
is,  however,  a  steady  flow  of  exports  to  all  of  those  countries,  and  they 
embrace  nearly  everything  that  enters  into  the  wants  of  man.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  by  two  or  three  large  mercantile  houses  in  Kew  York, 
who  load  vessels  with  assorted  cargoes  and  sell  the  goods  through  their 
own  well-established  agencies.  If  we  imposed  a  duty  upon  nitrates  it 
is  not  probable  that  Chile  would  make  any  effort  to  have  it  removed, 
and  the  English  influence  is  so  great  in  that  country  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  likely  to  make  any  concessions  in  favor  of  our  goods. 
There  might  possibly  be  an  exchange  negotiated  with  Ecuador  for  the 
fi*ee  admission  of  her  chocolates  into  this  country  in  exchange  for  the 
free  admission  of  our  breadstuffs  and  provisions  into  that;  but  the  trade 
amounts  to  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  great  difficulty  in  negotiating  reciprocity  with  Argentina  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  her  treaties  with  foreign  powers  contain  what  is 
known  as  "the  favored-nation  clause,''  under  which  they  would  be 
entitled  to  the  same  concessions  that  were  made  to  the  United  States, 
and  would  thus  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue  without  affording 
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auy  special  advantage  to  oar  merchants.  There  are  few  articles  in  the 
list  of  our  exports  to  Argentina,  except  fine  petroleum,  in  which  we 
do  not  meet  competition  from  other  countries.  Canada  and  Norway 
ship  lumber  there  as  we  do,  and  we  meet  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
in  the  sale  of  general  merchandise.  A  movement  has  recently  been 
inaugurated  in  the  Argentine  Congress  to  secure  the  revocation  of 
all  existing  treaties  in  order  to  negotiate  new  ones  which  shall  not  be 
uniform  with  all  nations,  but  contain  special  provisions  applying  to  each 
nation  according  to  the  character  and  conditions  of  its  trade.  A  resolu- 
tion has  already  been  passed  calling  upon  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  for  a  report  upon  this  subject,  and  when  it  is  received  it  is 
I)robable  that  the  Argentine  Congress  will  instruct  the  President  to  give 
the  formal  notice  of  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  existing  treaty  relations. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  a  broad  reciprocity  treaty  to  be  negotiated 
between  that  Government  and  the  United  States,  although  the  British 
and  German  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  are  strongly  intrenched 
at  Buenos  Ayres  will  offer  vigorous  resistance  to  any  proposition  that 
will  afford  their  competitors  in  the  United  States  special  advantages  in 
those  markets. 

The  only  basis  of  reciprocity  on  our  side  is  wool  and  hides,  and  in- 
order  to  secure  a  treaty  with  Argentina  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  restore  the  duties  ui>on  those  articles.  When  the  Democrats  in  1894 
commenced  their  revision  of  the  tariff  and  proclaimed  an  intention  to 
remove  the  duty  on  wool,  Mr.  Zeballos,  the  Argentine  minister,  under 
instructions  from  his  Government,  notified  the  United  States  that  if 
this  was  done  Argentina  would  make  liberal  concessions  in  favor  of  our 
products.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  rudely  ignored  him,  and  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  his  Government  was  willing  to  do. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  Buchanan,  our  minister,  went  to  the  authorities 
down  there  and  said :  *^  See;  our  Congress  has  put  your  wool  on  the  jfree 
list.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  return  for  our  products!"  "Noth- 
ing,''  said  the  Argentine  minister  of  foreign  relations.  "  Your  Congress 
took  the  duty  off  wool  for  political  reasons  and  not  from  any  friendship 
to  us." 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Argentine  Congress  revised  its  tariff  for  the 
following  year,  as  it  does  annually,  Mr.  Buchanan,  through  his  personal 
influence,  succeeded  in  securing  several  important  concessions.  For 
example,  the  duty  on  wagons  was  reduced  from  60  to  10  per  cent;  the 
duty  on  yellow  pine  from  $11.61  to  $4.18  per  1,000,  and  other  important 
items. 

The  situation  in  Uruguay  is  similar  to  that  in  Argentina.  The  con- 
ditions involved  are  the  same,  and  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  with  that 
country  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  trade  upon  a  duty  on  wool  and 
hides. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  reciprocity  arrangements  negotiated 
under  the  Harrison  Administration,  except,  perhaps,  that  with  Spain  for 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Hico,  was  with  the  German  Empire.  It  was  the  con- 
summation of  twelve  years  of  dii)lomatic  negotiation  in  behalf  of  the 
breadstuffs  and  meat  products  of  the  United  States,  which,  under  its 
terms,  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  the  German  markets  with- 
out question.  The  only  compensation  given  Germany  was  the  free 
admission  of  her  beetroot  sugar  into  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore the  effect  of  the  abrupt  and  informal  repeal  of  the  reciprocity 
arrangements  by  the  Fifty-third  Congress  was  more  severely  felt  in  our 
trade  with  Germany  than  with  any  other  nation,  for  it  was  followed  by 
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a  war  of  retaliation  that  extends  to  every  article  of  import  fix>m  the 
United  States,  and  even  to  our  ships  and  insarance  companies.  It  will 
be  very  difficult  to  renew  the  arrangement.  Although  the  German  Crov- 
ernment  is  making  every  effort  possible  to  extend  the  sale  of  its  sugar 
in  foreign  lands,  the  agrarian  movement  has  become  so  formidable  that 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  secure  such  concessions  for  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  as  were  given  in  1894  with- 
out arousing  an  agrarian  revolution.  Thus,  the  summary  repeal  of  the 
reciprocity  arrangement  with  Germany  was  the  more  disastrous.  Our 
Congress  threw  away  commercial  advantages  that  may  not  ever  be 
recovered,  and  in  the  meantime  the  favors  that  were  extended  to  us 
then  have  been  accepted  by  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  now  furnish  the  German  markets  with  the  breadstufis  that 
were  formerly  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  only  way  to  reach  Germany,  and  the  same  will  apply  to  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  to  add  to  the  tariff  bill  a 
section  requiring  inspection  and  certificates  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment concerning  its  food  products  exported  to  the  United  States  similar 
to  tliose  it  requires  from  this  Government  concerning  our  beef,  pork, 
•  and  other  provisions.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  adulteration  and 
impurity  of  German  and  French  wines,  beers,  sausages,  and  other  arti 
cles  that  are  largely  imported  into  the  United  States.  European  gov 
ernments  are  constantly  declaring  that  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  the  United 
States  are  diseased,  and  if  they  continue  to  demand  microscopic  inspec- 
tion of  American  pork  and  veterinary  inspection  for  beef,  with  certificates 
of  authentication  from  our  Government,  why  can  not  the  United  States, 
with  equal  propriety,  require  certificates  from  the  proper  authorities  that 
all  imports  from  those  countries  for  human  consumption  have  been 
inspected,  analyzed,  and  found  to  be  wholesome,  unadulterated,  and 
exactly  what  the  labels  they  carry  call  for.  We  know  that  an  immense 
amount  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  shipped  annually  to  France,  Italy,  and  Spain 
in  barrels  and  tins,  and  comes  back  to  us  in  bottles  labeled  ^^ olive  oiL" 
We  know  that  our  domestic  wines  and  brandies  are  sent  over  there  to 
be  doctored  and  returned  to  us  as  French  clarets,  burgiindies,  and  bran- 
dies. We  know  that  there  is  very  little  pure  wine  shipped  from  either 
France  or  Germany,  and  that  beer  intended  for  export  to  the  United 
States  is  subjected  to  peculiar  treatment  in  order  to  catch  our  trade. 

Artificial  coloring  matter  and  preservatives  are  introduced  into  sau- 
sages and  other  preserved  meats  that  we  get  from  Germany  and  France. 
Experiments  conducted  by  the  chemical  division  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  have  detected  22  different  artificial  sub- 
stances in  beverages  manufactured  in  Germany.  The  Germans  and 
French  are  adepts  in  this  sort  of  business,  and  it  is  stated  officially 
by  the  chemists  of  the  Agricultural  Department  that  most  of  these 
beverages  are  doctored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  injurious 
to  health.  The  records  are  on  file  in  Washington  and  furnish  sufficient 
ground  for  legislative  prohibition. 

The  same  facts  and  arguments  ajtply  with  e(}aal  force  to  Italy  and 
Austria,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
any  articles  that  do  not  bear  a  Government  certificate  of  inspection 
and  purity  would  very  soon  bring  them  to  terms  and  modify  their 
notions  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  our  hams,  lard,  corned  beef,  and 
other  preserved  meats. 

This  might  be  the  basis  of  a  series  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  the 
European  Governments,  for  we  have  long  known  that  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  tlM  importation  of  American  food  products  by  the  German, 
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"Frencb,  and  other  European  Governments  was  to  protect  the  profits  of 
tlieir  producers  rather  than  the  health  of  their  consumers. 

-A.S  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  present  liberal  government  of  Can- 
ada is  anxious  to  make  a  sweeping  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States.    Mr.  Laurier,  the  prime  minister,  told  me  last  summer  that  he 
Tvould  be  willing  to  abolish  all  the  custom-houses  on  the  border  and 
bave  absolute  free  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States. 
He  also  said  in  this  connection  that  Canada  would  admit  American  fish- 
ermen on  equal  terms  to  the  Canadian  fisheries  if  Canadian  fish  could 
1>^  admitted  free  to  the  American  market.    He  would  grant  concessions 
to  American  capitalists  to  enlarge  the  Canadian  canals.    He  would  join 
the  rTnited  States  in  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal  fish- 
eries, and,  in  short,  he  is  willing  to  accept  what  he  calls  *^ commercial 
annexation.''    There  will  shortly  be  members  of  his  Government  in 
^Washington  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  this  subject. 

I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  committee  such  additional  information  I 
may  possess  on  this  subject.  I  am  in  constant  communication  with  the 
official  and  mercantile  classes  in  the  Southern  Republics  and  try  to  keep 
myself  posted  concerning  their  actions  and  sentiments  with  particular 
reference  to  this  subject. 

William  B.  Cubtis. 

THE  FEENCH  WANT  AMEEIGAN  SHOES. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  11^  1897. 
Deab  Sib:  There  is  beginning  to  be  quite  a  demand  for  our  shoes  in 
France.  As  you  know,  American  shoes  beat  the  world  in  quality  and 
price.  Formerly  there  was  a  demand,  in  a  small  way,  for  French  shoes 
in  this  country,  and  quite  a  few  were  imported,  but  the  duties  were  very 
high.  To-day  that  demand,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has  ceased,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  demand  here  for  French  shoes,  but  because  of 
our  high  duty  the  French  people  charge  on  every  pair  of  ladies'  boots 
exx>ort;ed  to  France  from  America  a  duty  of  2^  francs,  and  on  every 
ladies'  low  shoe  or  slipper  a  duty  of  1^  francs,  which  is  about  twice  the 
duty  they  demand  on  shoes  exported  from  England. 

Now,  as  the  French  people  want  our  shoes  and  we  do  not  want  theirs, 
it  seems  to  us  that  by  some  means  of  reciprocity  we  should  be  able  to 
make  an  interchange  of  our  commodities  of  that  kind. 

The  writer  has  been  taking  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  investigate  this 
subject,  and  can  find  no  demand,  in  fact,  no  imported  shoes  of  any 
account  in  our  large  cities  like  Few  York  and  Boston,  and  if  some  such 
arrangement  as  suggested  above  could  be  made,  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  American  manufacturers.  You  know  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  already  taken  action  in  this 
matter  on  the  above  lines,  and  you  already  have  their  petition. 

D.  M.  Hough  &  Co. 

AHEEICAN  BUTTEE  EXFOETS. 

New  York,  January  11, 1897. 

COMMTTTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Tlie  value  of  products  from  the  17,000,000  cows  in  the  United  States  in 
1895  in  butter,  cheese,  and^nilk  amounted  to  $500,000,000,  and  for  1896 
the  estimated  value  is  abo^t  $000,000,000,  or  greater  in  value  than  our 
wheat  or  cotton  crop. 
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We  are  exclusively  exporters  of  batter,  mostly  to  tropical  conntries, 
and  with  a  view  to  enlargiDg  the  exports  of  American  butter  we  now 
address  you,  hoping  the  reciprocity  feature  of  the  new  tariff  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  United  States  butter.    II ere  are  a  few  facts: 

Denmark  is  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  fine  butter  and  has 
treaties  with  many  countries  under  the  favored  nation  clause,  which 
admits  Danish  butter  into  some  countries  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty. 
For  example,  Danish  butter  pays  only  40  jiesetas  duty  in  Spain,  ag:iin6t 
72  pesetas  for  United  States  butter,  thus  practically  prohibiting  the 
export  of  United  States  butter  to  Spain.  Fine  table  butter — creamery 
butter — ^is  shipped  in  enormous  quantities  from  Denmark  and  France 
and  even  from  Italy  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  ^West 
Indies,  and  the  Asiatic  and  African  countries. 

We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  introduce  the  finest  United  States  butter 
into  most  of  these  markets,  and  regret  to  say  we  have  met  with  but 
little  success  and  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  our  efforts. 

It  seems  these  different  markets  have  been  supplied  for  years  with 
Danish  or  French  butter,  and  although  the  leading  importers  acknowl- 
edge our  United  States  butter  to  be  equal  in  quality,  and  often  a  trifle 
lower  in  cost,  yet  the  consuming  public  is  averse  to  even  trying  the 
United  States  butter,  unless  they  can  obtain  the  United  States  batt^ 
at  a  material  reduction  in  price. 

If  United  States  butter  were  admitted  into  countries  like  Brazil,  for 
example,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty,  say  of  25  to  50  per  cent,  we  feel 
confident  in  two  years  the  United  States  butter  would  almost  entirely 
supplant  the  Danish  and  French  butter. 

As  the  exports  of  United  States  butter  are  now  comparatively  small 
and  can  be  increased  enormously,  we  hope  your  committee  will  not 
forget  to  provide  for  the  butter  exports  of  the  United  States. 

KURZMAN  BKOS. 

BIBAWBEBEIES  FOE  CANADA. 

JoFORD,  N.  O.,  January  llj  1897m 

COMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AIH)  MEANS: 

Noticing  that  some  Canadians  have  been  before  your  committee  ask- 
ing reciprocity  arrangements  by  which  their  products  may  be  exported 
here  free  of  duty,  T  think  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  both 
countries  would  be  mutually  benefited.  Our  truckers  are  seeking  new 
markets  for  their  early  vegetables.  A  carload  of  strawberries  was 
shipped  from  the  eastern  part  of  our  State  last  spring  to  Montreal.  The 
Canadian  Government  collected  about  75  cents  per  crate  specific  duty, 
which  was  a  serious  drawback  to  the  net  sales.  It  behooves  us  to 
develop  these  Canadian  markets,  and  if  your  committee  contemplates 
making  a  reciprocity  arrangement  with  said  Government,  do  not  ovej- 
look  placing  strawberries  in  the  list. 

B.  MoN.  Oarb. 

A  UTTLB  EBTALIATION  BECOMMEITDED. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Ind.,  January  11^  1897. 

Dbab  Sib:  We  attach  letter  from  Messrs.  Ficola  Koechlin  &  Ga 

These  parties  were  formerly  good  customers  of  ours,  but  since  the 

repeal  of  reciprocity  and  enactment  by  France  of  their  present  bounty 

tiuriff  we  have  not  sold  them  a  pound.    We  urge  you  to  give  us  a  sound, 
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broad,  and  firm  reciprocity  clause  in  revision  of  the  new  bill  and  we 
can  not  help  but  think  a  little  retaliation,  as  this  attached  letter  sug- 
gests, would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

J.  O.  Daniels  &  Go. 


Thb  Haguk,  Holland,  Veoefnber  —,  1896, 

DxAH  Sib:  We  beg  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  unfair  way  in  whioh  French  miU- 
ers,  who  get  an  export  bounty  from  their  QoTemment,  are  competing  against  otiier 
countries  on  all  the  European  markets,  but  more  specially  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Scandinavia,  Denmark ,  and  the  Netherlands. 

As  yery  likely  some  changes  will  be  made  in  your  tariff  ere  long,  we  would  suggest 
that  United  States  millers  should  urge  their  Government  to  take  retaliatory  meas- 
ures against  France  by  raising;  the  duty  on  French  goods  imported  in  the  United 
States  until  France  ceases  to  give  an  export  premium. 

The  amount  of  French  flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands Is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported,  and  this  is,  of  course,  at 
the  expense  of  American  flour.  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  are  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  French  importers. 

You  should  try  and  get  the  American  millers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  aSfairs  by  whioh  they  will  safeguard  their  own  interests  and 
oblige 

Yours,  truly,  Nicola  Koechlin  &  Co. 

[Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  many  other  millers 
throughout  the  country.] 

SEOIPBOCITT  BUILT  UP  BTJSIHESS. 

New  York,  December  24j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

By  all  means  give  us  reciprocity.  I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my 
lifetime,  but  was  determined  that  for  at  least  this  year  I  would  be  a 
full  fledged  Republican,  as  I  saw  the  great  advantages  we  derived  when 
last  we  had  reciprocity  in  building  up  a  business  and  a  market  for  our 
prod  ucts.  With  the  incoming  Democratic  Administration  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  reciprocity  our  trade  was  likewise  abolished,  and  England  again 
reaped  the  full  benefits.  Give  us  reciprocity  and  a  chance  to  compete 
with  the  markets  of  the  world  and  I  know  it  will  be  a  stepping  stone  to 
prosperity,  which  we  aU  are  so  anxiously  looking  forward  to. 

L.  0.  Kaisawald. 


THE  MniiERS  WABT  BECIPBOCITT. 

Shelby,  Ohio,  December  2ij  1896. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  directing  your  attention  to  the  need  of  greater 
foreign  markets  for  the  surplus  products  of  American-made  flour  and 
Other  products  of  grain.  Under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  reci- 
procity law  of  1890  the  milling  industry  of  the  United  States  nearly 
<loubled  its  capacity.  The  investment  of  capital  in  this  business  and  • 
the  annual  output  is  greater  by  many  millions  of  dollars  than  any  other 
industry  in  the  land,  while  back  of  it  lie  the  interests  of  a  great  share 
of  our  agricultural  classes  composing  48  per  cent  of  our  population. 
Under  most  favorable  circumstances  our  country  can  not  consume  over 
three-fourths  of  its  food  products.  The  balance  must  be  marketed 
abroad,  or,  remaining  at  home,  cause  loss  and  demoralization  to  all 
interested. 

T  H ^132 
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It  has  been  my  duty  as  executive  officer  of  one  of  the  leading  miDere' 
associations  of  this  coantry,  the  Winter  Wheat  Millers'  Leagae,  to  gm 
this  subject  careful  study.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  object  of  redprocitr 
legislation  should  be  to  find  more  markets  for  the  constantly  increasing 
volume  of  our  food  products  in  a  manner  that  would  not  endanger  a 
loss  of  revenue  nor  permit  the  admission  here  of  commodities  that 
would  seriously  compete  with  our  own  manufactures. 

A  reciprocity  law  should  not  be  narrow  in  its  scope.  It  shonid  make 
it  possible  for  designated  authority  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  such  countries  as  would  be  likely  to  be  large  oonsomers 
of  our  food  and  other  surplus  products.  It  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  open  our  markets  to  such  foreign  nations  as  would  not,  or  in  ^e 
nature  of  things  could  not,  offer  us  something  in  return.  Wby  should 
we  not  make  the  free  list  of  the  United  States  available  only  to  such 
nations  as  would  treat  with  us  for  similar  concessions  in  oar  behalf? 
We  want  coffee  from  Brazil,  but  why  should  we  not  make  its  admissioii 
here  free  of  duty  contingent  upon  the  admission  of  American  floor  and 
certain  other  products  into  Brazilian  ports. 

We  want  many  other  products  of  South  American  and  West  Indian 
countries  free  or  at  low  rates  of  duty  (strictly  in  line  with  Bepnblican 
policy  in  this  respect),  needed  as  food,  or  commodities  used  in  c^iain 
stages  of  manufacturing,  but  why  not  make  their  fiBivorable  admissioii 
contingent  upon  concessions  that  will  favor  better  markets  for  ooi 
surplus  flour  and  other  grain  products! 

So  we  need  many  of  the  pn>ducts  of  France,  (Germany,  Spain,  and 
Itfdy,  and  many  of  such  products  are  already  upon  our  friee  lists  or  are 
likely  to  be  reckoned  at  low  rates  of  duty,  but  by  making  tiieir  favor- 
able admission  here  contingent  upon  a  lowering  of  duties  now  imposed 
and  discriminations  now  exacted  upon  flour  and  food  products,  we  would 
open  the  markets  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  absorption  of  the  cumbersome  surplus  of  our  fEurmers  and 
millers,  that  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  milling  and  kindred  indudtaies. 

Such  a  policy  as  above  outlined  could  not  impose  additional  burdens 
upon  our  laboring  people.  It  would  not  add  to  the  cost  of  our  manu- 
factured products,  nor  would  it  cause  a  loss  of  revenue.  It  would 
necessitate  prompt  measures  for  commercial  treaties,  but  these  once 
negotiated  would  result  in  the  needed  stimulation  to  agriculture  and 
would  bring  prosperity  to  the  milling  and  other  industries  dependent 
upon  our  farmers  for  their  raw  material. 

The  high  degree  to  which  the  art  of  flour  making  has  attained  in  the 
United  States  makes  it  possible  for  our  millers  to  produce  flour  far 
superior  in  quality  to  that  made  by  either  French  or  Oerman  millers, 
and  if  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  our  flours  would  be  largely  marketed 
in  both  Germany  and  France.  These  two  countries  find  the  United 
States  their  best  customer,  covering  a  large  line  of  their  manufactured 
products,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  product  of  the  United  States  that  has 
obtained  a  foothold  in  either  nation. 

Why  not  make  our  tariff  laws  applying  to  their  products  strictly  idong 
i;he  lines  of  reciprocity  f  If  we  are  to  have  more  consumers  for  our 
food  products,  we  must  seek  for  countries  where  consumption  is  great 
est,  and  it  is  among  the  populous  nations  of  Europe  that  we  are  likely 
to  find  our  greatest  outlet.  This  can  not  be  accomplished  without  care- 
ful legislation  and  a  thoughtful,  broad  consideration  and  application  of 
the  principles  of  reciprocity. 

M.  H.  Davis, 
President  of  the  Winter  Wheat  Millers'  Ikiigue. 
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Letters  indorsing  the  above  were  received  from  the  following:  The 
Orville  Milling  Company,  Orville,  Ohio;  the  Akron  Cereal  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio;  the  Goshen  Milling  Company,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Lexington 
Keller  Mills  Company,  Lexington,  Ky.;  the  Maumee  Valley  Milling 
Company,  Defiance,  Ohio;  Lebanon  Star  KoUer  Mills,  Lebanon,  Ohio; 
Miles  &  Son,  Frankfort,  Ky.;  the  Corkley  Milling  Company,  Lexington, 
Ohio;  Volunteer  Mills,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.;  W.  Z.  Kidder  &  Son,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.;  the  Blish  Milling  Company,  Seymour,  Ind.;  Ingleheart 
Bros.,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  W.  J.  flargrave  &  Co.,  Booneville,  Ind. ;  Nep- 
ton  Milling  Company,  Nepton,  Ky. ;  the  Huduut  Company,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.;  the  Isaac  Harter  Company,  Fostoria,  Ohio;  Blanton  Milling 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  C.  Dannels  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Ind.; 
and  many  others. 
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THE  BOBEBT  CLABKE  COHPANT,  07  CXNGinVATI,  OHIO,  HAKES 

A  STATEHENT. 

CiNOiNNATi,  December  18y  1896. 
•   Deab  Sib:  Now  that  the  tariff  laws  are  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  revision,  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  item 
in  the  administrative  portion  of  the  law  which,  though  a  small  matter, 
seems  to  us  unjust  and  oppressive. 

Section  19  of  the  administrative  law  requires  the  invoice  of  goods  to 
include  <<the  value  of  all  cartoons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and 
coverings  of  any  kind." 

2Tow,  in  our  case  the  boxes  containing  books  from  England  usually 
cost  us  8  shillings  each,  or  $2,  and  we  have  to  pay  25  per  cent  duty  on 
them — 50  cents— just  as  on  the  contents,  making  the  boxes,  which  are 
usually  worthless  to  us  by  the  time  they  get  here,  cost  us  $2.50  each. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  packing  boxes  come  in  free  from 
Germany  or  France,  as  books  in  foreign  languages  are  free  of  duty, 

ITow,  these  packing  cases  are  for  transportation  purposes  only,  and 
add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  goods  contained,  but  on  paying  duty 
do  add,  and,  we  think,  unnecessarily,  to  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Such  an  item  must  add  very  little  to  the  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
but  we  think  it  is  unjust  to  the  individual  importers,  and  we  trust  you 
will  make  an  effort  to  have  that  portion  of  section  19  stricken  from  the 
law. 

Tke  Kobebt  Clabke  Co. 


WAHT  BECEIPTS  OIVEH. 

Nbvt  Yobk,  January  P,  1897. 

COMMITTSB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

While  revising  the  tariff  we  trust  you  will  take  the  following  matter 
into  favorable  consideration:  Custom-house  brokers  here,  especially 
those  who  attend  to  the  entry  and  passing  of  goods  for  European  cus- 
tomers, are  frequently  called  upon  to  submit  receipts  for  duties  paid. 
Applications  for  such  receipts  have  so  far  been  refused  us  by  the 
cashier  of  the  New  York  customhouse  under  instructions  from  the  col- 
lector, who  claims  that  a  pennit  for  the  goods  is  suflQcient  evidence  that 
duty  has  been  paid.    Upon  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  we 
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were  Informed  that  if  receipts  were  to  be  given  for  duty  that  may  hare 
been  paid  it  would  entail  more  labor  upon  the  customs  officers. 

Every  merchant,  in  fact  every  individual  and  every  collector  of  cus- 
toms throughout  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  gives  receipts  for  moneys 
received.  Why,  then,  should  this  be  refused  by  our  collector  of  cus- 
toms f  We  inclose  a  receipted  bill  in  duplicate  which  was  given  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  for  5.85  reichsmarks  ($1.40) 
duty  paid.  You  will  notice  to  what  trouble  they  have  gone  there  for 
so  small  an  amount.  We  inclose  another  receipt  for  duty  paid  at  Ham- 
burg on  one  cask  of  wine.  The  duty  amounts  to  24.90  reichsmarks.  We 
would  suggest  that  a  receipt  in  this  form  be  given  by  the  collector  of 
customs  here;  that  the  brokers  issue  the  receipts,  so  that  the  cashier 
at  the  custom-house  will  have  merely  to  sign  or  stamp  them. 

There  are  merchants  who  pay  du^  at  one  time  amounting  to  fix>Qi 
$10,000  to  $20,000 ;  there  are  custom-house  brokers  who  must  necessarily 
leave  the  payment  of  duty  to  their  clerks,  who  have  frequently  been 
led  into  temptation  and  victimized  their  principals  by  embezzling  part 
of  the  sums  they  have  been  intrusted  with  for  payment  of  duty. 

It  is  true  that  the  goods  are  released  upon  payment  of  the  correct 
duty,  but  the  only  check  the  merchant  has  that  the  correct  duty  has 
been  paid  is  a  receipt,  which  should  be  submitted  to  him  signed  by  an 
official  of  the  custom  house. 

We  trust  you  will  embody  such  a  clause  in  the  next  tariff. 

0.  B.  BiGHABD  &  Oa 

ALCOHOL  AlffD  THE  DEAWBACK 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  2dj  1896. 

OOMMITTEB  OWWAYS  AND  MEANS: 

As  the  representative  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Oo.,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  products,  I  desire  to 
express  my  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement  recently  inaugurated 
to  secure  from  the  Government  an  allowance  of  drawback  on  alcohol 
entering  into  medicinal  products  exported.  Under  the  law  as  now 
framed,  providing  for  such  drawback,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  a  large 
firm  like  ours,  listing  thousands  of  different  pharmaceutical  products, 
to  bond  our  laboratory  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  same  laboratory 
we  would  manufacture  products  intended  for  domestic  use.  To  estab- 
lish a  new  plant,  in  order  to  separate  those  preparations  intended  for 
domestic  use  and  those  intended  for  export,  would  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  enormous  sum  of  money  which  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom  would  not  justify.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  go  out  of  the 
United  States  for  alcohol  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for 
export. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  somewhat  remarkable  that  our  American 
distillers  should  be  so  discriminated  against  as  they  are  at  present. 

1  have  the  honor  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  provision  be  made  so  that 
our  manufacturers  using  alcohol  in  products  which  are  to  be  exported 
may  be  privileged  to  use  the  domestic  article,  and  be  allowed  a  draw- 
back upon  such  alcohol  upon  the  furnishing  of  proper  proof  that  it  has 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  have  been  exported. 
This  will  also  overcome  at  once  the  possibility  of  confusion  where 
imi)orted  alcohol  has  been  used,  and  where  products  made  up  from 
domestic  alcohol  are  standing  upon  the  shelves,  as  the  present  law 
requires  every  drop  of  imported  alcohol  to  be  traced. 
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I  can  not  bat  believe  that  the  committee  will  promptly  see  the  justice 
of  such  a  provision  as  has  been  suggested,  and  with  the  earnest  hope 
of  their  doing  so,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

OHAS.  a.  OOTTBBILLy 

On  behalf  of  Farke^  Dam$  <ft  OI0. 
A  CAST-IEOH  BULB. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

In  section  4  the  order  to  appraise  at  the  rate  of  resemblance  is  a 
cast-iron  rule  that  takes  away  the  utility  of  appraiser  and  the  court. 
The  present  court  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  merchant  appraiser 
system,  which  should  be  restored.  At  present  it  only  earns  fees,  etc., 
for  lawyers 

Hezekiah  King, 

Importer  far  f(ftjf  gears. 

SOUTHEKK  BESOTJECES. 

LETTBB  FBOH  HOB.  J.  C.  PBITCHABD,  A  SBBATOB  EBOH  IHB 
STATB  OF  BOBTH  CABOUNA 

Marshall,  N.  0.,  December  31^  1896. 

OOHMITTEB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  can  not  reach  Washington  in  time  to 
appear  before  your  committee  at  the  hearings  given  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  different  tariff  schedules.  As  you  are  aware,  we  have  an 
unlimited  amount  of  undeveloped  wealth  in  the  South  and  our  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  our  only  hope  for  the  future  is  to  secure 
such  a  rate  of  protection  as  will  insure  the  development  of  our  resources. 

In  my  judgment  it  was  the  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff  act  of  1890 
which  brought  about  the  general  derangement  of  our  business  affairs 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  for  quite  awhile,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  nothing  will  again  restore  prosperity  but  a  return  to  that  system 
under  which  we  enjoyed  such  great  prosperity  in  the  past.  In  con- 
clusion, permit  me  to  beg  your  committee  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  resources  of  the  South. 

J.  0.  Pbitohabb. 


AMPLE  PROTECTION  NEEDED. 
A  WAOB-EABBEB  ASKS  FOB  PBOTECTIOH  IH  BEHALF  OF  LABOB. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN,  MASS.,  December  28^  1896. 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

While  the  hearings  before  your  committee  will  be  mainly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  producers,  we  wage-earners  are  as  much  interested  in  producing 
the  things  that  we  consume  as  are  those  who  put  their  capital  and  time 
into  their  production,  so  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  what  we 
say  from  the  standpoint  of  wage-earners.  Were  it  not  for  the  teachings 
of  socialistic  and  anarchistic  labor  leaders  and  political  demagogues 
veiy  few  wage-earners  would  vote  to  have  the  things  that  we  consame 
produced  in  foreign  countries. 
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It  seems  as  though  we  might  all  see  that  the  money  that  we  send  out 
of  the  country  for  thiugs  that  we  can  produce  here  is  taken  directly 
from  us  and  paid  to  producers  in  other  countries.  Manafactnrers  and 
other  producers  may  get  along  with  low  duties,  but  wage  earners  can 
not ;  so  we  ask  you  to  place  your  duties  high  enough  to  protect  our  labor 
against  the  labor  of  Japan,  India,  and  China,  as  well  as  against  the 
labor  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

We  can  not,  your  committee  can  not,  at  present,  form  any  idea  of  the 
conditions  of  production  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  low- 
priced  labor  countries  like  India,  Japan,  and  China,  from  one  year  to 
another.  A  duty  that  will  protect  us  against  any  contingency  will  not 
affect  the  cost  of  production  here,  except  as  home  comi)etition  cheapens 
the  cost. 

There  is  no  danger  that  capital  will  get  too  much  remuneration  under 
a  really  protective  duty.    Home  comi)etition  will  always  prevent  this. 

In  the  most  prosperous  year  that  this  country  ever  saw  for  producers, 
including  wage  earners,  profits  in  all  lines  were  close  but  generally 
constant,  and  labor  was  better  paid  and  more  steadily  employed  than 
ever  before. 

We  respectftilly  ask  you  to  frame  the  new  tariff  with  the  idea  defi- 
nitely fixed  that  anything  that  we  import  which  we  can  prodace  is  dear 
at  any  price,  while  anything  that  we  can  produce  at  home  is  cheap 
enough  at  what  it  costs.  This  applies  to  sugar  and  Japanese  mgs,  as 
well  as  to  other  things.  Labor  must  be  defended  in  the  factory,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  mine,  and  in  the  forest. 

We  also  respectfully  ask  you  not  to  leave  any  loopholes  ox>en  in  the 
new  tariff  through  fear  of  trusts.  Large  aggregates  of  capital  give  us 
cheap  production  coupled  with  good  wages.  We  are  not  worrying 
about  trusts  as  long  as  we  get  a  gallon  of  good  oil  put  into  our  house 
for  from  9  to  12  cents.  We  remember  that  when  capital  was  scarce  and 
labor  cheap,  we  paid  91.25  per  gallon  for  poor,  smoky  oil,  and  95  for  a  com- 
plicated lamp  to  burn  it  in.  We  ask  you  not  to  let  the  benefits  of  really 
protective  duties  be  lost  through  what  is  called  reciprocity.  Admit 
free  anything  that  we  may  need  which  we  can  not  produce. 

Agricultural  products  are  exported  in  competition  with  like  products 
of  the  lowest  priced  labor  in  the  world,  and  their  exportation  is  not 
remunerative  to  American  producers.  There  is  a  demand  at  present 
for  reciprocal  trade  with  British  America.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
part  of  British  America  produces  anything  that  we  can  not  produce 
ourselves.  The  British  Provinces  contain  a  few  millions  of  poor  people 
who  produce  lumber,  animals,  men,  and  women  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. We  are  more  than  70,000,000  of  wealthy  people.  They  ask  us  to 
^^swap"  the  best  market  in  the  world  for  their  insignificant  one. 

The  McKinley  law  vastly  increased  the  home  market  for  agricultural 
products. 

A  really  protective  tariff,  which  will  protect  our  labor  in  all  lines  of 
production,  will  tend  to  equalize  manufactured  and  agricultural  prod* 
nets  in  this  country,  and  then  we  shall  not  be  so  anxious  about  a  worth- 
less foreign  market  for  our  agricultural  products. 

There  are  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  a  great  many  people, 
particularly  among  wage  earners,  who,  from  the  false  teaching  and  lying 
of  political  and  labor  demagogues,  have  come  to  believe  that  protective 
duties  help  employers,  but  that  they  do  not  help  employees.  Directly 
the  opposite  of  this  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  we  want  to  have  it  conclu- 
sively proved.  If  during  the  next  ten  years  we  can  have  an  adequate 
defensive  tariff  that  will  really  protect  our  labor  and  capital  at  all 
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points,  we  hope  and  trust  that  the  principle  of  protection  will  be  amply 
vindicated,  and  become  the  settled  policy  of  oar  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  new  tariff  is  weak  all  along  the  line,  or  in  spots,  so 
t^hat  home  labor  will  be  unemployed  wliile  we  import  the  things  that  we 
consume,  the  principle  of  protection  will  be  assailed  by  its  opponents 
and  procJaimed  a  failure,  our  policy  will  be  unsettled,  our  industries, 
agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing,  will  suffer,  and  employment  will 
l>e  spasmodic  and  uncertain. 

Since  the  opponents  of  protection  have  been  in  power  they  have 
found  it  impossible  to  frame  a  revenue  bill  to  suit  themselves.  It  will 
be  useless  for  the  friends  of  protection  to  try  to  please  them.  Let  us 
be  rid  of  this  interminable  war  on  our  industries. 

We  wage  earners  have  only  one  thing  to  sell  and  that  is  our  labor. 
Foreign  comi>etition  will  inevitably  level  the  price  of  this  one  commod- 
ity to  the  lowest  paid  labor  in  the  world. 

So  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  fight  the  battle  on  the  lines  of  ample 
protection,  whether  it  takes  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time. 

OBOBas  W.  BUSSELL. 


SPECIFIO  DUTIES  BEST. 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  JAMES  H.  BUTLEB,  VHITED  STATES 
APPBAISEB  AT  BALTIMOBE. 

Baltimobs,  November  30, 1896. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AKD  MBANS: 

I  trust  you  wiU  pardon  an  intrusion  upon  your  time,  but  a  long  sery- 
ice,  nineteen  years,  in  the  United  States  appraiser's  oflce  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  first  as  an  examiner  of  merchandise  and  afterwards  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  as  United  States  appraiser  of  the  port,  which  offtce 
I  now  hold,  leads  me  to  offer  to  you  whatever  by  experience  I  may  have 
acquired  as  valuable  in  my  study  of  the  tariff*  laws  during  this  period. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  whenever  a  specific  duty  can  be  applied 
to  any  imported  article,  that  duty  is  the  best,  because  with  an  ad  valorem 
tax  undervaluations  are  certain  to  occur,  placing  the  Qovernment  at 
great  expense  to  expose  and  correct  the  same. 

All  articles  that  can  be  weighed,  measured,  counted,  or  gauged  should 
bear  such  a  duty.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  sugar.  The  present  rate 
is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  all  of  this  commodity  under  No.  16  Dutch 
standard,  above  that  color  one-eighth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  with  the 
addition  of  one- tenth  of  1  cent  i>er  pound  if  from  a  country  which  pays 
an  export  bounty. 

To  find  the  true  value  of  the  sugar  the  polariscope  has  been  called 
in,  and  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  two  experts  agree  when 
working  this  instrument,  it  has  been  accepted  as  the  basis  upon  which 
to  affix  the  true  value.  This  gives  rise  to  trouble  between  imiK)rters 
and  the  Government,  and  is  of  great  expense  to  the  Government,  a 
corps  of  men  being  required  to  manipulate  the  sugar  and  make  the 
requisite  tests. 

To  return  to  the  simple  color  test  and  a  specific  rate  of  duty  would 
avoid  this  confusion,  save  the  Government  expense,  and  secure  more 
duty.  A  specific  tax  of  1^  cents  per  pound  upon  aU  sugar  below  'So. 
16  Dutch  standard,  and  the  tax  of  If  cents  per  x)ound  upon  all  sugar 
above  "So.  16  Dutch  standard  would  accomplish  this,  and  would  afford 
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tbe  American  refineries  the  protection  of  one-foarth  of  1  oent  per 
I)ound,  an  amount  which  is  sufficient. 

It  is  only  right  to  state  that  the  sugar  trust  has  been,  and  is  now, 
very  much  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  a  specific  duty  on  sngar,  pre- 
ferring an  aa  valorem  one,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  if  the  change  be  made,  and  the  duty  upon  all  sugar  be 
put  upon  a  specific  basis  the  tax  will  be  collected  with  much  less  expense 
to  the  Oovemment  and  the  revenue  will  be  largely  increased.  Beside 
the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  will  be  relieved  firom 
hearing  the  appeals  taken  firom  the  decisions  made  under  l^e  polar- 
iscopic  testSi  which  now  constitute  fully  one-half  the  business  before 
that  body. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  a  spe- 
cific tax  will  be  substituted  for  the  ad  valorem  one  now  imposed  on  sagar. 
With  this  change  made,  and  a  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  coffee,  and 
7  cents  per  x)ound  on  tea,  and  an  increase  of  internal-revenue  tax  of  91 
per  keg  on  beer  the  Treasury  Department  would  have  all  the  money 
needed  to  carry  on  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government. 

JAHBS  H.  BUTLSBy 

United  8tate$  Agpraiter. 

AD  VALOBEK  RATES  DmaOAL  TO  AKEBICAV  ]EAH1JFACTnBB& 

FoBT  WAYllBy  IND.,  December  31^  1896. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WATS  AM)  MEANS: 

On  behalf  of  the  Wayne  Knitting  Mills,  full-fiishioned  hosiery  mSls, 
brought  to  this  country  under  the  protection  of  the  McEinley  bill  at 
an  outlay  of  $100,000  by  the  good  people  of  this  city,  I  desire  to  write 
you  asking  that  we  may  be  favored  in  eveiy  way  that  is  consistent  witii 
justice  to  American  labor  and  American  industries  with  such  protec- 
tion as  your  committee  may  feel  that  we  should  have  in  any  proposed 
tariff  legislation. 

We  suffered  quite  a  little  cut  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  but  onr  most 
serious  complaint  is  against  the  ad  valorem  feature  of  the  bill,  which  is 
especially  inimical  to  American  manuflBtctures.  Foreign  manufacturers 
are  shipping  largely  of  their  products  to  this  country  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  invoicing  their  goods  at  valuations  very  much  below  the  cost 
of  production  on  the  other  side.  We  appeal  to  you  especially  for  a 
specific  duty,  and  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  have  the  same  in  the  new 
bill. 

a  &  Bash. 

SBIVEH  OUT  OF  BITSIHESS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  4j  1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MSANS: 

In  the  formation  of  a  new  tariff,  allow  us  to  add  our  protest  against 
ad  valorem  duties.  We  contend  that  everything  that  can  be  measured 
ought  to  pay  a  specific  (square  yard)  duty.  We  were  in  the  importing 
business  for  some  twenty  years,  chiefly  in  housekeeping  linens  and  mus- 
lins, plain,  checked,  and  fancy;  and  from  the  time  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers opened  branch  houses  in  Kew  York  City  our  business  began  to 
decline.  They  could  invoice  their  mercliaudise  at  such  prices  that  we 
found  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  them,  and  not  only  our* 
selves,  but  ahnost  every  native  American  importer  in  liTew  York  had  to 
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go  oat  of  the  business.  With  specific  dnties,  and  proper  care  that  the 
cases  contain  the  number  of  pieces,  and  the  pieces  truthfully  contain 
t>lie  yards  the  invoices  call  for.  there  will  be  slight  opportunity  for  the 
£raad  which  exists  to-day,  ana  which  we  think  is  of  large  proportions. 

EwiNa  Bbos.  &  Oo. 

BIOHT  OF  PBEHEHSIOS. 

Philadslphia,  Januarp  llj  1897. 

GOMMITTEB  OW  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

In  view  of  stopping  undervaluation,  leading  to  extensive  frauds  on 
tlie  revenue,  by  which  the  dishonest  importer  gets  the  advantage  of  the 
lionest  man,  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  to  the  new  tarift'  law :  ^<The 
Oovemment  custom  officers  have  the  right  of  prehension  of  all  goods 
declared  undervalue;  these  goods  will  be  sold  at  public  sale  thirty  days 
after  their  seizure.  The  importer  shall  receive  the  full  amount  of  his 
ponsolar  invoice,  plus  10  per  cent." 

Edw.  B.  Jolt, 

CnSSIGVlEEHTS  AHD  AB  VALOBEH  DUTIEa 

Ohioago,  December  30^  1896. 

OOHKITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

In  visiting  the  several  cities  throughout  Germany  one's  attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  magnificent  estates  of  parties  who  were  for- 
merly in  the  imi>orting  business  in  New  York  City.  Scores  and  scores 
of  such  instances  are  named  where  the  owners  were  residents  of  New 
York  but  a  few  years,  returning  to  the  old  country  to  enjoy  their  wealth 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  As  a  rule,  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the 
most  has  been  the  limit  of  time  required  to  accomplish  this  result. 
We  know  of  an  instance  where  the  founder  made  his  fortune  and 
returned  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  his  son  succeeding  him  for  the 
same  length  of  time  and  returning  likewise,  and  now  the  grandson  is 
pursuing  the  same  policy,  with  the  expectations  of  following  the  foot- 
steps of  his  predecessors.  This  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  foreign- 
ers, who  have  no  earthly  interest  in  this  country  other  than  to  make 
money,  regardless  of  the  method,  and  return  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  All  this  is  largely  done  at  the  expense  of  the  native  American 
importer,  whose  life,  money,  and  influence  is  at  the  call  of  the  Govern- 
ment. An  investigation  in  this  line  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
greatest  surprises  of  your  life.  This  system  will  continue  as  long  as 
consignments  and  ad  valorem  duties  are  in  vogue. 

Wilson  Bbo& 
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VIEWS  07  THE  AHEBICAH  IBOH  AISTD  STEEL  ASSOCIATIOH  BEIA- 
TIVB  TO  A  REVISION  OF  THE  TAEIEF. 

(Piesented  by  Mr.  James  W.  Swank.) 

Office  of  The  Amebican  Ibon 

AND  Steel  Assooiation^ 

PhiUidelphiaj  January  20j  16S7. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  respectfully  submits  to  your 
committee  its  views  upon  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Its 
membership  comprises  all  the  leading  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 
firms  and  companies  in  the  United  States.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
which  manufactures  iron  and  steel  in  any  form  is  represented  in  its  mem- 
bership. Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  changes  in 
tariff  legislation  which  we  believe  to  be  required  by  the  public  welfare 
we  invite  attention  to  a  summary  of  the  country's  tariff'  history  down 
to  the  present  time. 

TARIFF  LEGISLATION  FBOM  WASHINGTON  TO  CLEVELAND. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Bepublic  the  principle  of  protection  to  home 
industry  was  fully  recognized.  Nearly  all  the  great  men  who  aided  in 
securing  our  political  independence  were  protectionists.  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  others  Advocated 
the  protective  policy  with  more  or  less  earnestness.  The  necessity  of 
securing  greatly  needed  protection  for  our  manufacturing  industries 
and  thereby  promoting  "the  general  welfare''  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  which  established 
"a  more  perfect  Union"  than  had  existed  under  the  articles  of  Gon- 
federation. 

The  first  petition  presented  to  the  First  Congress  in  March,  1789, 
before  Washington's  inauguration,  emanated  from  over  seven  hundred 
mechanics  and  other  citizens  of  "the  town  of  Baltimore,"  who  prayed 
that  Congress  would  render  the  country  "inde])endent  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name"  by  imposing  protective  duties  on  foreign  manufactures. 
Other  petitions  of  like  character  were  presented  from  citizens  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  other  places.  Within  two 
days  after  the  Presidential  vote  was  counted  Mr.  Madison  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  a  bill  embodying  the  views  of  the 
petitioners.  That  bill  became  a  law;  it  was  our  first  protective 
tariff;  and  it  was  the  first  act  of  general  legislation  passed  under  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  stated  in  its  preamble  it 
was  enacted  "for  the  support  of  the  Government,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  manufactures."  It  became  a  law,  by  the  signature  of  Washington, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1789. 
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The  policy  of  protection  which  was  embodied  in  the  tariff  act  of  1789 
was  con  tinned  in  snbseqnent  legislation.  On  December  5,  1791,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  presented  to  Congress  a 
plea  for  protection  to  Am^can  indnstry  which  is  yet  regarded  as  the 
most  statesmanlike  paper  that  has  ever  emanated  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  Mr.  Blaine  says  that  <4mx)ortant  and  radical  additions 
to  the  revenue  system  promptly  followed  Mr.  Hamilton's  recommendsL* 
tions.  From  that  time  onward,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
additional  tariff  laws  were  passed  by  each  succeeding  Congress,  modi- 
fyiug  and  generally  increasing  the  rate  of  duties  first  imposed  and  add- 
ing many  new  articles  to  the  dutiable  list." 

Although  intended  to  be  fully  protective  of  our  infant  manufactures, 
the  early  tariff  acts  were  in  fact  only  slightly  so.  Duties  generally  did 
not  range  above  15  i>er  cent.  The  disparity  between  our  people  and 
those  of  Europe  in  capital  and  skill  and  other  resources  was  too  great 
to  be  overcome  by  the  low  duties  that  were  imposed.  England  sapplied 
us  with  most  of  our  manufactured  goods,  and  to  repress  our  rising 
industries  she  offered  many  of  these  goods  at  unremunerative  prices. 
'^An  immense  quantity  of  merchandise  was  introduced  into  the  country. 
English  goods  were  sold  at  lower  rates  in  our  maritime  cities  than  at 
Liverpool  or  London."  We  were  still  the  commercial  colony  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  addition  to  throwing  her  cheap  goods  upon  our  markets.  Great 
Britain  continued  the  policy  she  had  adopted  before  the  Bevolation  of 
imposing  severe  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  machines  and  tools 
used  in  manufactures  and  upon  the  emigration  of  her  skilled  workmen. 
Heavy  penalties  were  enforced  for  'Hhe  enticing  of  artificers  or  work- 
men in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  out  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
exportation  of  any  tools  used  in  these  branches  to  any  place  beyond  the 
seas."  Other  industries  were  dealt  with  in  like  manner.  The  exporta- 
tion of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk 
goods  was  prohibited  by  Great  Britain  in  acts  of  Parliament  that  were 
not  repealed  until  1845.  The  statutes  interfering  with  the  emigration 
of  artificers  were  not  wholly  repealed  until  1825. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  all  duties 
were  doubl^,  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenues  and 
Rtimulating  manufactures.  This  legislation  remained  unaltered  until 
1816,  and  while  it  was  in  force  every  existing  industry  in  the  country 
was  quickened  into  new  life  and  many  new  industries  were  created. 
There  was,  indeed,  gre<it  need  of  an  industrial  awakening.  <<  The  war 
of  1812  found  us  without  manufactures  and  without  machinery.  Our 
people  were  without  the  means  of  producing  clothing  for  their  armies 
or  the  material  of  war.''  But  in  1816  duties  were  generally  reduced, 
although  the  tariff  of  that  year  was  intended  to  afiord  ample  protec- 
tion. It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  it  was  in  this  very  year  that  Lord 
Brougham  declared  that  ^^  it  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  uik>ii 
the  first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those 
rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States  which  the  war  has  forced  into 
existence  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things." 

From  1816  to  1824  none  of  our  manufacturing  industries  were  suffi- 
ciently  protected,  and  British  manufacturers  held  almost  complete  pos- 
session of  our  markets.  Again,  we  were  the  commercial  colony  of  Great 
Britain.  Inadequate  duties  favored  her  ambition,  but  she  had  other 
advantages  in  competing  with  our  infant  manufactures  besides  the 
encouragement  extended  to  her  by  our  timid  tariff  h^gislation.  In  May, 
1868,  The  League,  a  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  and  the  organ 
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Ett:-  that  time  of  American  free  traders,  speaking  of  British  mannfactares 
from  1816  to  1824,  said  that  among  their  advantages  was  ^Hhe  great 
a,d vantage  of  being  already  established,  with  machinery  all  bnilt,  trade 
aril  regulated,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  superabundant  supply  of  labor, 
'^'liich  had  no  competiug  opening,  and  which  could  therefore  be  had  for 
the  asking,  at  the  lowest  wages  on  which  people  could  live.'' 

The  period  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Oreat 
Sritain  and  the  year  1824  is  frequently  referred  to  as  ^<  the  era  of  good 
feeling"  in  our  political  history,  but  it  was  an  era  of  discouragement 
and  disaster  in  our  industrial  history.  The  unchecked  importation  of 
foreign  goods  was  the  main  cause  of  the  industrial  depression  and  finan- 
cial ruin  which  marked  that  gloomy  period.  In  Bishop's  History  of 
American  Manufactures  we  find  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  1819  and  the  immediately  subsequent  years.  This 
excellent  authority  says  that  ^' a  general  paralysis  now  fell  upon  all 
branches  of  industry.  The  distress  became  more  general  and  severe 
than  had  ever  been  known,  and  but  little  alleviation  was  experienced 
for  several  years  to  come." 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1824,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  of  1816  upon  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was 
stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Tod,  of  Pennsylvania:  "The  tariff  of  1816  had 
been  inadequate.  Under  it  the  newly  erected  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware had  been  the  first  to  disappear.  They  and  their  workmen  were 
no  more  talked  of  than  if  they  had  never  existed.  In  the  same  way 
went  the  most  of  our  glass  factories,  our  manufactures  of  white  and 
black  lead,  our  woolens,  our  hemp."  ''Domestic  iron,"  he  said, ''had 
lin  gered  a  while  longer,  and  still  held  a  feeble  existence,  dwindling  every 
year,  and  gradually  sinking  under  foreign  importations.  All  the  devas- 
tations and  losses  of  the  war  had  been  nothing  compared  with  the 
devastations  and  losses  of  manufacturing  capital  under  the  tariff  of 
1816." 

On  the  28th  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  James  Buchanan,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  thus  alluded  to  the  pros- 
trated condition  of  the  iron  industry  in  those  eastern  districts  of  his 
State  which  were  open  to  foreign  competition :  "Although  that  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  abounds  with  ore,  with  wood,  and  with  water  power, 
yet  its  manufactories  generally  have  sunk  into  ruin  and  exist  only  as 
standing  monuments  of  the  false  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
manufacturers  and  their  laborers  have  both  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  the  neighboring  farmer  is  without  a  market."  It  was  in  this 
year  that  General  Jackson  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman, 
advocating  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  the  protective  policy. 
In  a  memorable  speech  in  the  Senate  in  1832  Henry  Clay  thus  char- 
acterized the  period  between  1816  and  1824:  "If  I  were  to  select  any 
term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution 
which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  widespread  dismay  and  desolation, 
it  would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1824." 

The  tariff'  of  1824  gave  a  new  impetus  to  enterprise  and  greatly  pro- 
moted the  general  prosperity.  It  was  the  first  thoroughly  protective 
tariff  enacted  by  Congress  in  a  time  of  peace.  In  1828  the  duties  on 
iron  and  steel,  carpets,  blankets,  other  woolen  goods,  edged  tools, 
hemp,  flax,  and  many  other  articles  were  still  further  increased.  The 
legislature  of  Kew  York  this  year,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, passed 
resolutions  recommending  iron  to  the  protection  of*  Congress. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  tarifi's  of  1824  and  1828  are  stated  in  the 
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following  extract  firom  the  speech  of  Mr.  Olay,  already  qnoted:  ^If  tbe 
term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  prosperitj 
which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  their  present 
Constitution  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824.  This  transformation 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  and  distress  to  brightness 
and  prosperity  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  American  legislation  fos- 
tering American  industry,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  by 
foreign  legislation  cherishing  foreign  industry." 

The  tariff  act  of  1832  made  some  changes  in  duties,  bat  its  gen^^ 
purpose  was  to  reaffirm  the  policy  of  protection  in  the  most  positive 
terms.  In  discussing  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr. 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  bore  additional  testimony 
to  the  good  results  which  had  followed  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  1824 
and  1828.  Mr.  Crawford  said :  ^<  Manufactories  have  sprung  up  through- 
out the  country,  not  in  one  town,  not  in  one  district,  but  everywhere, 
and,  like  the  dews  and  rains  and  sunshine  from  heaven,  stimulating 
everything  and  fbrnishing  food  for  everybody."  Mr.  Stewart  said  that 
the  country  ^^had  risen  to  its  present  high  and  palmy  state  of  pros- 
perity" under  the  protective  system — <^a  system  which  has  vindicated 
its  adoption  by  all  its  fruits."  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  also  said: 
^^The  act  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  American  policy  infused 
the  vital  principle  into  the  drooping,  disheartened  spirit  of  all  laborers. 
It  restored  a  discontented  community  to  tranquillity,  and  caused  peace 
and  happiness  to  pervade  this  widespread  country." 

But,  m  1833,  influenced  purely  by  political  considerations  growing 
out  of  Southern  hostility  to  the  protective  policy.  Congress  exchanged 
this  policy  for  one  which  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  on 
manufactures,  to  continue  until  1842,  after  which  year  they  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  uniform  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  tariff  of  1833  is  Imown 
as  the  Henry  Clay  compromise  tariff.  Henry  Clay  once  told  a  Penn- 
sylvania iron  manufacturer,  who  is  still  living,  that  the  tariff  of  1S33  was 
^< a  mistake."  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
protective  duties  which  was  provided  for  in  the  tariff  of  1833  did  not 
very  greatly  differ  in  one  particular  from  the  provision  in  the  act  of 
Union  of  1801  abolishing  Irish  independence,  which  decreed  that  all 
protective  duties  on  Irish  manufactures  should  finally  cease  at  the  end 
of  certain  specified  years  in  the  near  future. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  the  tariff  of  1833  culminated  in  1837 
in  one  of  the  severest  financial  panics  in  our  history,  and  the  Ave  years 
immediately  following  that  event  were  indeed  hard  times  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  workinginan .  The  reader  of  advanced  years  will  remem- 
ber that  in  those  years  the  farmer  sold  his  corn  and  apples  and  potatoes 
for  12^  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  a  cow  and  a  calf  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  would  bring  only  J 7  or  $8.  Agricultural  producte  were  rarely 
exchanged  for  cash,  but  were  taken  to  the  stores  and  exchanged  for 
English  axes,  hatehets,  saws,  calicoes,  and  other  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  for  which  exorbitant  prices  were  charged.  Domestic 
manufacturers  had  very  generally  put  out  their  fires,  and  their  foreign 
competitors  again  possessed  the  American  market.  Labor  was  nowhere 
in  demand.  It  was  a  period  of  complete  prostration  and  widespread 
disaster. 

The  tariff  of  1842  again  placed  the  policy  of  protection  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  while  it  lasted  business  revived  and  the  country  prospered. 
In  1846  duties  were  again  reduced  by  a  tariff  act  framed  by  Robert  J. 
Walker,  President  Polk's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    Mr.  Polk  had 
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been  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1844  upon  the  deceptive  plea  that  he 
^<  was  as  good  a  tariff  man  as  Henry  Glay."  Pennsylvania  was  carried 
for  him  with  the  shibboleth,  <^Polk,  Dallas,  and  Shank,  and  the  tariff 
of  1842."  [Notwithstanding  the  ameliorating  effects  produced  by  the 
Irish  famine,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Oalifornia,  and  the  Crimean  war, 
the  country  did  not  prosper  under  the  tariff  of  1846.  Agriculture 
flourished  only  while  the  Irish  famine  and  the  Crimean  war  lasted,  and 
the  gold  of  California  was  exported  to  pay  for  the  products  of  European 
workshops.  Our  iron  industry,  which  had  been  greatly  stimulated 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  met  with  disastrous  reverses.  The  tariff  of 
1846  was  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  prevailing  rate  was  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

With  a  strange  fatuity  Congress  adopted,  in  1857,  still  fbrther  modifi- 
cations of  the  tariff'  in  the  interest  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  the 
panic  of  that  year  was  one  of  the  conseq  uences.  The  legislation  of  1857 
is  known  as  the  James  Guthrie  tariff.  The  prevailing  rate  was  24  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  years  1857, 1858, 1859,  and  1860  were  four  of  the 
most  discouraging  years  in  our  industrial  history.  The  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  also  suffered,  and  the  Government  was  compelled  in  a 
time  of  peace  to  borrow  money  to  meet  its  ordinary  expenses. 

So  prostrated  had  the  country  become  in  consequence  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1846  and  1857  that  a  return  to  the  policy  of  generous  prot^tion 
was  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
passage  in  1861  of  the  Morrill  tariff  bill.  This  bill  was  not  a  war  meas- 
ure, as  might  be  erroneously  inferred  from  its  date.  It  was  reported  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  12, 1860,  and  passed  that  body 
on  May  10.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  February  27,  1861,  and  was 
approved  by  President  Buchanan  on  March  2.  It  took  effect  on  April  1. 
The  new  tariff  formed  the  first  iu  an  unbroken  series  of  protective  tariff 
acts  extending  over  a  long  period  and  ending  with  the  McEinley 
tariff  of  1890.  To  the  wisdom  which  inspired  and  maintained  these 
enactments  do  we  owe  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  country  from  1861 
to  1893 — prosperity  achieved  despite  the  destruction  occasioned  by  a 
great  civil  war,  and  despite  the  hardships  attending  the  shrinkage  of 
values  and  the  checking  of  enterprise  which  followed  the  Jay  Cooke 
panic  of  1873, 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  there  was  inserted  in  the  platform  of 
the  Republican  party,  in  1860,  a  plank  approving  the  protective  policy, 
and  this  indorsement  of  that  policy  aided  greatly  in  securing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election  to  the  Presidency  in  that  year.  It  secured  to  him  the 
electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania. 

Soon  after  the  second  accession  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency 
in  1893  there  ensued  a  great  panic,  followed  by  a  great  depression  in 
all  industrial  enterprises,  caused  chiefly  by  the  general  expectation  that 
the  tariff'  would  again  be  revised  in  the  interest  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers, both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
having  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue only.  This  expected  revision  happened  in  1894,  when  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill,  which  was  modeled  after  the  Robert  J.  Walker  tariff  of  1846, 
became  a  law.  This  tariff*  is  still  in  force,  and  there  has  not  been  any  gen- 
eral revival  of  the  country's  prosperity  at  any  time  since  its  enactment. 

PBOSPEBITY  WAITS  UPON  TABIPP  LEGISLATION. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  United  States 
since  the  beginning  of  1893  need  not  here  be  described  in  detail.    The 
strain  upon  the  financial  resources  of  individuals  and  corporations  and 
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upon  the  patience  of  the  whole  people  has  been  very  great  The  depres- 
sion was,  however,  more  severely  felt  in  1896  than  in  1895,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  year  1897  opens  with  no  other  promise  of  improvement 
than  that  which  results  from  the  hope  of  early  tariff  legislation  that 
will  adequately  protect  the  industries  of  the  country  and  supply  the 
Government  with  needed  revenue.  If  this  hope  were  now  taken  away 
the  depression  would  undoubtedly  continue,  and  might  increase  in 
severity.  With  this  hope  realized,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  country  should  not  at  once  enter  upon  an  era  of  bounding  prosperity. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  legislation  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  needed  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  country,  we  ask  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  other  countries  of  industrial  and  commercial 
importance  have  already  recovered  in  a  large  degree  from  the  depres- 
sion which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  them  for  several  years  after  the 
Baring  panic  of  1890.  The  year  1896  was  to  most  of  these  countries  a 
year  of  prosperity.  The  London  Economist  for  January  2, 1897,  says 
that  ^'the  industrial  revival  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  1895 
has  been  maintained  in  most  directions  during  the  past  year."  Gon- 
coming  the  British  pig  iron  trade  it  says  that  a  distinctly  higher  level 
of  prices  had  been  maintained  during  the  last  three  months  of  1896, 
and  with  regard  to  finished  products  of  iron  and  steel  it  says  that 
'throughout  the  year  the  demand  for  makers'  iron  of  all  kinds  and  for 
railroad  material  has  continued  very  active,  and  in  most  districts  the 
prices  quoted  for  leading  local  specialties  are  better  than  have  been 
obtained  for  some  years  past.'^  The  Birmingham  Iron  Trade  Circular 
for  January  2, 1897,  shows  that  Oleveland  pig  iron  advanced  in  1896 
from  36s.  9d.  per  ton  to  40s.  6d.,  and  that  hematite  pig  iron  advanced 
from  45s.  per  ton  to  50s.  The  London  Iron  and  Goal  Trades  Review  for 
January  1, 1897,  says  that  ''the  steel  trade  is  brisk^  and  that  "ship- 
building is  very  busy."  In  Germany  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  1896 
was  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  history.  Other  con- 
tinental countries  have  shown  great  industrial  activity  in  1896,  with 
improving  prices,  while  all  Europe  was  practically  free  from  financial 
disturbance  in  that  year. 

If  countries  which  lack  our  natural  resources  and  industrial  advan- 
tages can  so  fully  recover  from  fir.ancial  and  industrial  depression  why 
should  not  this  country  just  as  completely  emerge  from  its  long  night 
of  disaster  if  the  supply  of  its  own  magnificent  markets  be  secured  to 
its  own  people  f 

THE  TABIFP  LEGISLATION  THAT  IS  NEEDED. 

The  threat  of  tariff  revision  on  lines  hostile  to  the  protective  policy, 
and  the  realization  of  this  threat  in  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of 
August  28,  1894,  having  produced  only  disastrous  consequences  it 
would  seem  that,  with  these  results  still  only  too  painfully  manifest, 
and  with  the  experience  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  previous 
tariff  legislation  as  an  additional  guide,  but  one  course  is  now  open  to 
those  whose  high  honor  it  is  to  make  the  country's  laws,  namely,  to 
restore  in  full  the  protective  policy.  But  how  shall  this  be  donef 
Shall  duties  be  placed  as  high  as  they  were  in  the  tariff  of  1890,  under 
which  the  country  prospered  as  it  never  prospered  before,  or  shaJl 
they  be  reduced  below  the  rates  in  that  tariff t 

It  niay  be  frankly  stated  that  the  great  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  in  this  country  in  ndning  and  manufactur- 
ing methods,  and  the  great  cheapening  of  transportation  that  has 
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taken  place,  have  permanently  rednced  the  cost  of  many  mineral  and 
luanufactared  products  so  that  in  many  industries  the  same  measure 
of  protection  that  was  required  as  late  as  181)0  is  no  longer  necessary. 
In  other  industries,  particularly  those  which  largely  employ  hand 
labor,  theprotecive  duties  of  1890  are  just  as  necessary  to  insure  pros- 
perity to  these  industries  now  as  they  were  then.  The  relation  of  one 
industry  to  another  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as,  for  instance,  the 
relation  of  the  raw  and  crude  materials  to  finish  products  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries.  To  properly  harmonize  the  different  elements  of 
production  in  many  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country  is  a  matter 
of  great  delicacy.  The  relation  of  one  section  of  the  country  to  other 
sections  must  also  be  considered. 

While  it  is  true,  however,  that  a  reduction  which  will  surely  be  per- 
manent has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  production  in  many  industries  of 
our  own  country,  most  of  our  industries  having,  indeed,  passed  their 
infantile  stages  of  development,  it  is  also  true  that  when  values  are  as 
low  in  this  country  as  they  are  to-day — lower  in  many  instances  than 
they,  have  ever  been  before — there  is  great  danger  that  duties  will  be 
made  too  low  to  insure  protection  that  will  be  continuous  when  pros- 
perity returns  and  values  rise.  With  restored  prosperity  the  wages  of 
labor  will  of  course  be  increased  and  other  elements  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  be  enhanced,  so  that  a  general  rise  in  values  wUl  be  inevitable. 
We  ask  that  full  weight  be  given  to  this  consideration  when  the  rates 
in  the  various  schedules  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  are  adjusted,  so  that 
when  values  again  rise  in  this  country  they  shall  not  operate  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  foreign  competition  in  our  own  markets,  with  a  serious  reaction 
sure  to  follow.  Tariff  legislation  should  not  be  so  shaped  as  to  keep 
wages  and  prices  down  to  their  present  low  level,  with  their  daily 
accompaniment  of  financial  failures,  or  to  precipitate  them  again  to 
this  level  after  better  wages  and  prices  have  prevailed  for  a  brief  time. 
The  country  sorely  needs  a  tariff  that  will  give  some  hope  of  permanent 
prosperity  and  that  will  itself  promise  to  be  permanent 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  cost  of  production  in  our  leading 
manufacturing  industries  which  should  never  be  overlooked.  The 
wages  of  labor  are  higher  than  in  other  countries,  the  lines  of  railroad 
and  water  communication  between  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  places  at  which  they  are  converted  into  finished  products 
are  longer,  and  the  interest  on  borrowed  capital  is  greater. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  country  now  greatly  needs  a  tariff  for  revenue 
as  well  as  a  tariff  for  protection,  and  that  duties  which  would  be  thor- 
oughly protective  would  not  afford  much  revenue.  We  readily  grant 
that  protection  has  so  built  up  American  industries  that  there  is  no 
longer  the  wide  gap  which  formerly  existed  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
daction  in  many  of  these  industries  and  the  cost  in  other  countries,  so 
that  duties  which  would  once  have  been  too  low  to  be  protective  would 
now  be  prohibitory.  This  condition  of  extraordinary  development  is 
not,  however,  true  of  all  ourindustries,  our  sugar  industry,  for  instance, 
greatly  needing  to-day  the  most  liberal  protection,  while  high  duties  on 
sugar  would  supply  a  large  revenue.  Nor  is  it  true  that  protective 
duties  would  operate  against  the  collection  of  sufficient  revenue.  By 
adding  to  the  general  prosperty  they  would  enable  our  people  to  buy 
the  luxuries  of  other  countries,  which  should  always  be  subject  to  high 
duties,  and  they  would  also  enable  them  to  import  many  articles  which 
are  not  produced  at  home,  or,  like  sugar,  are  produced  in  limited  quan- 
tities. Furthermore,  the  imposition  of  duties  that  will  be  thoroughly 
protective  of  industries  that  are  in  need  of  protection  does  not  prevent 
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the  imposition  of  duties  for  revenue  only  on  many  articles  other  than 
luxories,  which  would  be  cheerfully  paid  by  a  prosperous  people,  nor 
do  protective  duties  prevent  the  raising  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue 
from  internal  taxes. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  most  pressing  reason  for  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  to  day  is  the  need  of  adequate  protection  to  American  indas- 
tries,  and  next  to  this  reason,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  it,  is  the 
need  of  increased  revenue.  Wbile  there  may  be  ample  revenue  with- 
out ample  protection,  tliere  can  not  be  general  prosperity,  as  the  exx>eri- 
ence  of  the  country  fully  proves. 

We  hope  that  so  far  as  possible  specific  duties  will  be  imposed  in 
preferen  ce  to  ad  valorem  duties.  The  experience  of  Govern  men t  officials 
in  the  administration  of  the  present  tariif  law,  which  contaiDS  many  ad 
valorem  rates,  confirms  all  previous  experience  concerning  the  ease  with 
which  the  payment  of  at!  valorem  duties  may  be  largely  evaded  by  the 
use  of  false  invoices.  The  Government  is  thus  annually  defrauded  out 
of  millions  of  revenue,  and  duties  that  nominally  protect  American  pro- 
ducers utterly  fail  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  If  the  ad  valorem  rates 
of  duty  in  the  present  tariff'  had  been  honestly  paid  the  Treasury  deficit 
would  have  been  very  much  less  than  it  has  been. 

TRUSTS,  SYNDICATES,  AND  MONOPOLIES. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that  because  trusts  and  other 
combinations  of  capital  have  been  formed  in  this  country  in  connection 
with  industries  which  have  been  built  up  by  protective  duties  the  pro- 
tective x)olicy  is  therefore  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare  and  protection 
should  be  withdrawn  from  every  industry  which  is  identified  with  these 
combinations.  But  those  who  give  expression  to  this  argument  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  combinations  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
especially  in  periods  of  depression,  are  not  confined  to  this  country  and 
did  not  even  originate  with  any  American  industry. 

Trusts  have  long  existed  in  free-trade  England,  even  a  coffin  trust 
forming  one  of  the  features  of  English  manufacturing  enterprise  not 
many  years  ago.  A  few  years  ago  tliere  was  organized  a  steel-rail  trust 
which  embraced  the  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
several  continental  countries.  On  February  15,  1896,  the  London 
Ironmonger  announced  the  organization  of  another  steel-rail  trust,  its 
operations  to  be  restricted  to  the  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  its  features  being  that  ^^  there  is  to  be  no  underselling." 
The  London  Iron  and  Goal  Trades  Keview  says  that  this  trust  was 
organized  in  October,  1895.  The  Ironmonger  says  that  "  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  at  this  juncture  there  are  ten  home  steel  works  producing 
rails,  as  against  seventeen  or  eighteen  formerly  combining,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  smaller  *  ring'  will  be  more  easily  managed.''  In  a 
subsequent  issue  the  same  authority  stated  that  "all  the  principal  Brit- 
ish concerns  are  in  the  '  ring,'  so  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  smaller 
mills  to  run  against  it  with  good  results  to  themselves."  Prices  of 
English  steel  rails  were  remarkably  uniform  after  October,  1895,  and 
all  through  1896,  averaging  above  £4  10s.  per  ton.  Early  in  1895  the 
Sheffield  Telegraph  published  the  draft  of  a  scheme  proposing  that  two 
hundred  iron  firms  of  South  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, Worcester,  and  Shropshire  should  form  an  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  Midland  Iron  Trade  Association,  which  would  regulate 
the  prices  of  all  classes  of  manufactured  iron. 

Early  in  1896  it  was  announced  that  23  makers  of  structural  iron 
and  steel  in  France  had  just  completed  a  ''pool,"  an  agreement  having 
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been  reached  by  which  each  of  the  works  represented  was  allotted  a 
specified  tonnage,  and  all  sales  were  to  be  made  by  a  new  company, 
to  be  styled  Le  Comptoir  G^n^ral  des  Pontrelles,  with  headqaarters  at 
Paris.  Near  the  close  of  1896  it  was  stated  by  a  writer  in  a  French 
newspaper  that  the  *<pooP  had  put  up  the  price  of  beams  and  col- 
umns ^'from  12  francs  to  17  francs  50  centimes  per  double  hundred- 
weight if  sold  for  France  or  the  French  colonies.  As,  however,  the 
home  and  colonial  consumption  is  not  sufficient  for  all  the  production, 
the  syndicate  sells  for  foreign  countries  at  12  francs  50  centimes," 
Early  in  1896  it  was  also  announced  that  ^'the  syndicate  of  sheet  and 
plate  makers  in  France  has  been  renewed  for  another  period  of  five 
years,  and  its  operations  are  to  be  extended.  So  far  it  has  controlled 
the  sale  of  sheets  and  plates  in  France  and  the  colonies,  but  henceforth 
it  is  to  regulate  prices  for  export.  Its  operation  has  given  every  satis- 
faction to  the  members  of  the  syndicate." 

Trusts  and  syndicates  are  a  common  incident  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  continental  countries,  and  one  of  the  functions  of  some  of  these 
trusts  has  been  the  regulation  of  the  prices  at  which  surplus  stocks 
should  be  exported  to  foreign  markets,  which,  under  such  conditions, 
have  been  well  named  "slaughter  markets." 

Nor  are  the  trusts  and  syndicates  which  have  been  created  in  our  own 
country  confined  to  protected  industries.  Whether  crude  and  refined 
petroleum  are  dutiable  or  free  of  duty  appears  to  make  no  difference 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  so  called.  Anthracite  coal  has  been  in  the 
free  list  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  anthracite  coal  com- 
binations, to  restrict  production  and  regulate  prices,  have  existed  so 
long  that  they  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  sugar  trust, 
so  called,  has  been  subject  to  widely  varying  rates  of  duty  in  the  last 
few  years,  but  none  of  these  rates  appear  to  have  threatened  its  con- 
tinuous existence. 

Whether  trusts  and  syndicates  are  injurious  to  the  public  welfare  or 
not  is  a  subject  for  discussion  elsewhere.  We  allude  to  them  here  solely 
because  they  have  been  unjustly  charged  to  the  protective  policy.  The 
present  tariff*  for  revenue  only  has  not  discouraged  the  formation  of 
trusts  and  syndicates,  nor  brought  to  an  end  any  of  those  which  had 
previously  existed. 

Nor  are  the  great  monopolies  of  this  country  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
protective  policy,  except  so  far  as  they  share  in  the  general  prosperity. 
The  express  companies,  the  telegraph  companies,  the  sleeping-car 
companies,  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  including  the  electric 
and  street-car  companies,  the  gas  and  electric-light  companies  in  towns 
and  cities,  and  every  other  aggregation  of  capital  to  which  exclusive 
privileges  are  granted  or  secured  by  legislation  are  in  their  very  nature 
monopolies;  but  none  of  these  we  have  specifically  mentioned  are  in 
any  way  protected  by  tariff'  duties.  The  only  manufacturing  monopoly 
in  the  supply  of  American  markets  that  we  have  ever  known  to  be 
properly  chargeable  to  our  tariff  legislation  was  the  Welsh  tin-plate 
monopoly,  now  happily  ended,  which  for  decade  after  decade  absolutely 
controlled  the  supply  of  tin  plates  to  the  people  of  our  country;  but 
that  was  a  foreign  monopoly  and  not  a  creation  of  our  protective  policy. 
It  was  the  protective  tariff  of  1890  which  brought  it  to  an  end. 

DUTIES  ON  IBON  AND  STEEL. 

We  ask  for  the  imposition  of  duties  on  iron  and  steel  and  the  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel  that  will  protect  our  iron  and  steel  industries 
from  foreign  competition,  especially  when  foreign  prices  are  greatly 
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depressed,  bat  no  dnties  for  the  protection  of  these  indnstriefl  that 
might  be  named  could  make  them  prosperous  unless  all  the  other  indns- 
trie-s  of  the  country  were  also  adequately  protected.  Iron  and  steel 
can  not  be  sold  in  large  quantities  or  at  remunerative  prices  to  an  impov- 
erished people.  We  are,  therefore,  just  as  much  interested  in  the  impo- 
sition of  protective  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  cotton  and  silk 
fabrics,  xx>ttery  and  glassware,  coal  and  lumber,  agricultural  prodnet.s 
and  other  fi  uits  of  American  industry  as  in  the  duties  on  iron  and  stet^l. 
Ux)on  the  other  hand,  we  express  only  a  well-known  truth  when  we  add 
that  our  iron  and  steel  industries  are  so  vast  in  extent  and  so  varied  is 
character  that  other  domestic  industries  can  not  be  prosperous  if  they 
are  not.  The  uingnitude  and  importance  of  these  industries  are  shown 
in  the  following  summary  of  the  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  for  the 
census  year  1890: 

The  whole  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of 
pig  iron,  the  production  of  crude  steel,  the  rolling  of  iron  and  stet^l, 
and  the  production  of  iron  blooms  and  billets  in  the  United  States  in 
the  census  year  1890  was  719;  the  capital  invested  was  $414,044,844; 
the  number  of  employees  was  175,500;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was 
$95,736,192,  and  the  miscellaneous  expenses  amounted  to  $18,214,948; 
the  cost  of  materials  used  was  $327,272,845;  and  the  value  of  all  prod- 
ucts was  $478,687,519.  The  capital  invested  and  the  wages  paid  in  the 
above-mentioned  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  census  year  1890  were 
greater  than  in  any  other  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country,  and 
the  value  of  the  products  was  also  greater. 

An  enumeration  in  1896  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  United 
States  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  are  embraced  in  the  above 
census  statistics  showed  that  in  that  year  blast  furnaces  were  locatoii 
in  24  States,  Bessemer-steel  works  in  14  States,  open-hearth  steel  works 
in  16  States,  crucible-steel  works  in  13  States,  and  rolling  mills  in  3*) 
States.  In  the  census  year  1890  not  one  tin-plate  works  in  the  United 
States  was  enumerated,  but  in  January,  1896,  there  were  69  tin-plate 
works,  located  in  12  States. 

The  census  statistics  given  above  do  not  include  the  operation  of  our 
iron-ore  mines,  which  are  an  essential  part  of  our  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, and  which  in  the  calendar  year  1889  employed  $109,766,199  of 
capital  and  38,227  workmen  and  paid  $14,409,151  in  wages.  Nor  do 
they  include  the  capital  invested  and  the  wages  paid  in  the  production 
of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  coke  for  use  at  our  iron  and  steel  works, 
or  in  the  transportation  of  the  raw  materials  and  finished  products  of 
our  iron  and  steel  industries.  Nor  do  they  include  any  particulars  of 
the  foundries  and  machine  shops  of  the  country,  the  locomotive  works, 
car-building  and  car-wheel  works,  and  many  other  industries,  large 
and  small,  which  convert  iron  and  steel  in  crude  forms  into  finished 
products. 

In  tabulated  statements  which  are  appended  to  this  letter  the  growth 
of  our  iron  and  steel  industries  during  a  long  series  of  years  will  be 
found  fully  set  forth;  also  the  prices  at  which  leading  articles  of  iron 
and  steel  have  been  sold.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  these  statis- 
tics that  our  iron  and  steel  industries  made  but  slow  progress  until 
after  1861,  in  which  year  the  protective  policy  was  so  firmly  established 
as  the  true  economic  and  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  that  it  was  not 
seriously  disturbed  for  more  than  thirty  years.  During  this  long  period 
our  iron  and  steel  industries  were  wonderfully  developed  and  the  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  were  greatly  reduced.  This  country  is  to-day  the 
leading  producer  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  world,  but  this  distinction  it 
oould  never  have  attained  if  the  protection  accorded  by  the  Morrill  tariff 
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of  1861  and  its  various  supplements  down  to  1894  had  been  withheld. 
The  tables  of  prices  show  that  prices  have  invariably  declined  under 
protective  duties.  For  example,  millions  of  tons  of  American-made 
steel  rails  have  been  sold  at  prices  below  the  duty  which  was  originally 
imposed  to  stimulate  their  production,  and  tin  plates  made  in  this  coun- 
try in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand  are  now  sold 
neajrly  one  dollar  per  box  below  the  prices  charged  for  foreign  tin  plates 
before  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1890,  which  first  brought  our  tin- 
plate  industry  into  existence, while  ^Hhe  workingman's  dinner  bucket" 
and  all  other  tin  utensils  are  cheaper  now  than  in  1890. 

The  statistical  tables  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  iron  and  steel  industries  and  the  low  prices  at  which  the 
products  of  these  industries  have  been  sold,  this  country  has  in  most 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  tariff  been  a  large  importer 
of  iron  and  steel.  Duties  on  these  products  have  therefore  not  been 
prohibitory.  The  tables  also  show  that  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
have  steadily  increased  in  late  years,  which  fact  is  largely  due  to  the 
cheapening  of  these  products  under  protection  and  to  their  exceptions^ 
cheapness  during  the  present  depression,  but  is  partly  due  to  the  main- 
tenance of  artificial  prices  for  steel  rails  in  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
recent  advance  in  the  prices  of  pig  iron  in  the  same  country.  If  the 
proposed  Nicaragua  canal  were  only  built  and  if  the  Government  would 
encourage  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  to  foreign  ports  our  iron 
and  steel  exports  would,  under  protection,  still  further  increase. 

Concerning  recent  exports  of  pig  iron  from  this  country  to  England 
the  London  Iron  and  Goal  Trades  Eeview  for  November  26, 1896,  says: 
<*A  comparison  of  prices  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  competition 
of  American  pig  iron  on  anything  like  a  wholesale  scale  in  the  English 
markets  is  an  utter  impossibility,  as  the  prices  offered  for  delivery  here 
are  considered  below  what  the  American  makers  are  at  present  getting 
for  the  same  brands  of  iron  on  trucks  at  their  own  works."  A  circular 
letter  issued  by  Boiling  &  Lowe,  iron  merchants,  of  London,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  refers  as  follows  to  shipments  in  that  year  of  American  iron 
and  steel  to  England:  '^  We  have  seen  the  phenomenon  of  the  United 
States'  steel  manufacturers  appearing  as  sellers  here  and  elsewhere. 
To  a  small  extent  we  have  also  been  purchasers  of  their  raw  materials. 
We  believe  the  cause  of  this  competition  to  have  been  the  depression 
in  their  home  market." 

To  prove  that  protection  is  still  needed  for  our  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, notwithstanding  our  increased  iron  and  steel  exports,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  that  we  call  attention  to  the  syndicate  prices  for  steel  rails 
which  now  prevail  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  prices  at  which  steel 
rails  have  heretofore  been  sold  in  British  markets.  The  present  British 
price  is  £4  12s.  6d.,  or  $22.50,  per  ton,  and  at  no  time  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  it  been  allowed  to  fall  below  £4  7s.  6d.  But  these 
high  prices  can  not  be  expected  to  continue.  They  are  unusual.  From 
May  to  August,  1886,  English  steel  rails  were  regularly  quot^  from 
week  to  week  at  £3  7b.  6d.,  or  $16.42,  per  ton,  and  in  May,  Jane,  July, 
and  August,  1888,  they  were  quoted  at  £3  12s.  6d.,  or  $17.63,  per  ton. 
In  June,  1893,  they  were  again  quoted  at  £3  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  in 
September  and  October  1893,  the  quotation  was  £3  15s.,  or  $18.24,  per 
ton.  Similar  statistics  showing  the  very  low  prices  at  which  pig  iron 
was  sold  in  Great  Britain  a  few  years  ago  might  also  be  quoted.  These 
low  prices  abroad  may  be  expected  in  all  periods  of  foreign  trade 
depression,  and  it  is  against  low  foreign  prices,  and  not  against  high 
prices,  that  our  manufacturers  need  protection. 
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THB  DRAWBACK  PROYZSION. 

We  eameBtly  approve  the  demand  of  oar  tin-plate  manTdbctorers  fnr 
the  abrogation  of  so  mnch  of  the  drawback  provision  of  the  tariff  of  IS'^ 
as  applies  to  tin  plates.  The  original  reason  for  this  application  of  tLc 
drawback  provision,  which  provision  has  been  embodied  in  all  oui  recent 
tariffs,  has  ceased  to  exist  When  a  tin-plate  industry  had  no  existence 
in  this  country  the  extension  of  the  drawback  privilege  to  the  shippers 
abroad  of  petrolenm,  canned  meats  and  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  6sh. 
oysters,  etc.,  was  justified,  because  tin  plates  of  domestic  manufiftctare 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  duty  paid  on  imported  tin  plates  which 
were  afterwards  exported  in  manufactured  ibrms,  if  it  bad  been  retained 
in  the  Treasury,  would  have  been  a  check  upon  our  foreign  trade.  Bat 
this  country  is  now  not  only  able  to  supply  tin  plates  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  meet  all  domestic  demands,  both  for  home  use  and  export^  but  it 
can  do  this  at  prices  very  much  lower  than  those  which  prevaOed  when 
our  exporters  of  canned  goods  were  compelled  to  buy  foreign  tin  platen 
Fair  play  and  the  public  welfare  would  seem,  therefore,  to  demand  that 
hereafter  the  exporters  of  canned  goods  should  not  be  paid  a  bounty 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to  induce  them  to  use  foreign  tin 
plates.  If  exporters  of  such  goods  should  prefer  to  continue  to  use 
imported  tin  plates  they  should  be  required  to  pay  the  same  duty  as 
other  importers  of  tin  plates,  with  no  benefit  of  drawback.  The  Treasury 
would  gain  in  needed  revenue.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  represented 
that  it  is  easy  to  commit  frauds  upon  the  revenue  under  the  drawback 
provision,  so  far  at  least  as  it  relates  to  tin  plates,  and  in  this  repre- 
sentation lies  an  additional  reason  for  the  abrogation  of  this  provision 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  suggested. 

OONOLUSION. 

This  country  has  just  passed  through  one  of  the  most  exciting  Presi* 
dential  campaigns  in  its  history.  The  successful  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  was  nominated  for  that  exalted  position  because  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  protective  policy,  and 
because  his  name  had  been  associated  with  a  tariff  act  which  had  brought 
prosperity  to  the  whole  country.  The  Republican  masses  demanded 
his  nomination  because  they  believed  that  through  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  this  policy  would  be  fully  restored.  Large  numbers  of  work- 
ingmen  and  others  who  had  previously  had  other  political  affiliations 
supported  Major  McKinley's  candidacy  because  they  also  had  become 
convinced  that  only  through  the  restoration  of  the  protective  x>olicy 
could  the  country  again  become  prosperous.  The  men  whose  votes 
elected  him  now  look  to  Gongress  to  promptly  pass  a  tariff  bill  that  will 
fully  recognize  the  significance  of  the  verdict  which  has  just  been 
recorded.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  tariff  measure  that  will 
fail  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  our  home  industries.  We  express 
our  personal  confidence  that  the  just  expectations  of  all  those  who  voted 
for  M^or  McKinley  because  of  his  splendid  record  as  an  advocate  of 
our  protective  policy  will  be  fully  realized. 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
B.  F.  Jones,  President. 
Joseph  Whabton,  First  Vice-President 
James  M.  Swank,  Oeneral  Manager, 
Andrew  Wheeleb,  Treasurer, 
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TOTAl  FBODTTOnoy  OF  FIO  IBOIT  IN  THB  XTIIITKD  STATES  FBOU  1810  TO  M06. 


X«ar. 

Gross  toBB. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Orosstons. 

Year. 

Orosstons. 

1810 

63,908 
20,000 
165,000 
286,903 
663.765 
657,337 
700,159 
788,515 
712,640 
620,548 
760,560 
821,223 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1886 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

653,164 

703,270 

846,075 

1, 014, 282 

831, 770 

1,205.663 

1,305,023 

1.431,250 

1, 711, 287 

1,666.179 

1,706,793 

2. 548,713 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

2,660,968 
2,401,262 
2, 023, 733 
1,868,961 
2,066,594 
2,301,215 
2.741,853 
3,835,191 
4.144,254 
4,623,323 
4,595,510 
4,097,868 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1806 

1896 

i 

4, 044, 626 

3820......... 

6,683,829 
6,417,148 
6, 489, 738 

1830 

1840......... 

1850.. ....... 

7, 603, 642 

1854 

9, 20e.  708 

1855 

8,279,870 

1856. ........ 

9. 157, 000 

1857 

7, 124, 502 

1858 

6  657  388 

1850 

0, 446, 308 

I860 

81,623,127 

PBODUCnON  OP  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES  VBOM  1887  TO  1896. 

The  ^rodnction  of  BeBSomer  pig  iron  was  not  collected  separately  from  that  of 
other  kinds  of  pig  iron  until  1887.    Siuce  that  year  it  has  heen  as  follows: 


Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

1887 

2,875,462 
2,637,859 
3,151,414 

1890 

4,092,343 
3,472,190 
4,444,041 

1893 

8,568,698 

1888 

1891 

1894 

8,808,667 

18«9 

1892 

1895 

6,623,606 

PBODUCTIOK  OF  SPIEGELEISEN  AND  FERBO-MANGANESE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FROM  1872  TO  1805. 

The  production  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-man^anese  is  incladed  in  that  of  pig  iron 
already  given.    It  has  been  as  follows  since  1872 : 


Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

1872 

4,072 
8,930 
4,070 
6,993 
6,907 
7,807 

i  1878 

9,530 
12,438 
17,503 
18, 827 
19, 610 
21,941 

1884 

80.262 
30,956 
42,841 
42.498 
48,901 
76,628 

1890 

138,180 
127,766 

1873 

1879 

1885 

1891 

1874 

18fl0 

1886 

1892 

179, 131 
81, 118 

1875 

1881 

1887 

1893 

1876 

1882       

1888 

1894 

120, 180 

1877 

1883 

1889 

1895 

171,724 

IMPORTS  OF  PIG  IRON  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  pig  iron  into  the  United  States  in  the 
calendar  years  froni  1871  to  1895.  The  imports  of  spiegeleisen,  ferro-manganese,  and 
ferro-ailicon  are  incladed  in  the  table. 


Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 

tons. 

1871 

219,228 
264,256 
138,132 
64,612 
74,939 
74,171 
60,697 

1878 

66,504 
304. 171 
700.  864 
405, 031 
540, 159 
322,648 
184,269 

1885 

146,740 
861,768 
467,522 
197,237 
148,750 
134.955 
67.179 

1892 

70.125 

1872 

1879 

1H86 

1893 

64,394 
16,682 
68,232 

1873 

1880 

1P87 

1894 

1874  ......... 

1881 

1888 

1896 

1875 

1882 

1889 

1876 

1883 

1890 

1877 

1884 

1891 
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SPIBGSLKI8EK,  FKRRO-MANGANBSS,  AND  FSKRO-BILICOK  IMPORTED. 

Froin  1883  to  1886,  inclnsive,  the  figures  giyen  are  for  fiscal  years  ending  on  Jnne30; 
from  1887  to  1895  they  are  for  calendar  years  ending  on  December  31.  Ferro-silicon 
was  not  enumerated  nntil  1891.  All  the  articles  named  in  the  table  are  indnded  in 
the  importations  of  pig  iron  already  given. 

[GroM  tons.] 


Tear. 

Spiegel. 

•Uenand 

ferro. 

1883 

07,880 

1884 

94.210 

1885 

65.406 

1886 

99,425 

1H87 

157, 279 
71,605 

1888 

1889 

99.482 

Ferro- 
silicon. 


Total. 


67,880 
94,210 
06.406 
99,425 
167,279 
71,6U5 
09.482 


Year. 


1800.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895.. 


Spiegel- 

eiaeaand 

feno. 


101. 107 
41,449 
47, 310 
37,199 
9,722 
89.582 


Feno- 
ailieon. 


168 
164 
2281 

1.544 


TotaL 


101,167 
41.440 
47,468 
87.353 
9,960i 
41,126 


CONSUMPTION  or  PIG  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  since  1871,  including  allimporta- 
tions,  and  with  an  allowance  in  some  earlier  years  for  foreign  stocks  and  in  most 
years  for  domestic  exports,  and  counting  all  unsold  stocks  in  the  whole  period  men- 
tioned, has  been  as  follows,  in  gross  tons: 


Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

1 

Year. 

Gross 

tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

1871 

1.926,000 
2, 810. 000 
2,690,000 
2,600.000 
2,000,000 
1,900.000 
2,150.000 

1878 

2,500,000 
3,432,634 
3,990,415 
4,982,565 
4,963,278 
4,834,740 
4,220,280 

1885 

4,348,844 
6.191,364 
6,808,386 
6,674,380 
7.755,093 
8,943,338 
a,806,7» 

1893 

0, 303, 315 

1872 

1879 

18H6 

1893 

0.982.007 

1873 

1880 

1887 

1894 

0. 694, 478 

1874 

1881 

1888 

1889 

1  1890 

1896 

9,028,572 

1876 

1882 

1883 

1876 

1877 

1884 

1891 

THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  PIG-IRON  PRODUCERS. 

For  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  gross  tons  of  2,240  pounds  are  used  below, 
and  for  Germany  and  Luxemburg  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds. 


Year. 

United 
SUtes. 

Great 
Britahi. 

Germany 

andLnxem* 

burg. 

Year. 

United 
SUtes. 

Great 
Britain. 

Germany 

andLnxem- 

burg. 

1869 

1,711,287 
1, 665, 179 
1,706,793 
2, 548, 713 
2,560,963 
2,401,262 
2, 023. 733 
1,868,961 
2,066,594 
2,301,215 
2,741,853 
3,835,191 
4,144,254 
4,623,823 

6,445,757 
5, 963. 515 
6,627,179 
6,741,929 
6,666,451 
6,991,408 
6,365,462 
6,555,997 
6,608,664 
6,381,051 
5,995.337 
7,749,233 
8, 144, 449 

1,400.429 
1, 391, 124 
1.563.682 
1,988,394 
2,240,574 
1,906,262 
2, 029, 389 
1, 846. 345 

18&3 

4. 696, 610 
4.097,868 
4,044,620 
6,083,829 
6,417,148 
6, 489, 738 
7,603,642 
9.202,703 
8, 279, 870 
9, 157, 000 
7,124,502 
6,657.388 
0,446,308 

8,529.300 
7,811,7*7 
7,415,400 
7,009,764 
7,550,518 
7,998,909 
8,322,824 
7,904,214 
7.406,064 
6,709,265 
6,976.990 
7,427,342 
7,708,450 

8,409.719 
8.000.012 
8,687,434 
8,528,057 
4,023,853 
4, 837, 121 
4,624.558 
4,658,450 
4,641.217 
4,937,461 
4,986,003 
6.880,038 
6.464,601 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1884 

1885 

1886  .... 

1873 

1887 

1874 

1  1888 

1889 

1R90 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1  932  725  '    '"^*^ 

1878 

2,'  147!  641 
2,226,587 
2, 729, 038 
2. 914. 009 

1  1802 

1879 

!  1893 

1880 

1894 

1895 

1881 

1882 

8, 686, 680       3. 380. 805 

THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OP  PIG  IRON  FROM  1800  TO  1895. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1800 

825,000 

1870 

11,900,000  '    1879 

13,950,000 

1888 

23,675,000 

1830 

1,825,000 

1871 

12,500,000      1880 

17,950.000 

UW9 

25.846.090 

1850 

4, 750, 000 

1872 

13,925,000   1  1881 

19.400,000 

1890 

27.167,000 

1856 

7, 000, 000 

1873 

14,675,000      1882 

20,750,000 

1891 

85,718,000 

1865 

9,250,000 

1874 

13,500.000      188:J 

21, 000. 000 

1892 

20.474,000 

1866 

9,300,000 

1875 

13,075,000  '    1884 

19,475,000  ; 

1898 

34,311.000 

1867 

9,850.000 

1876 

13.475,000      1885 

19,100.000  ' 

1884 

25,680,000 

1868 

10.400,000 

1877 

13,675,000      1886 

20,386,000 

1896 

88,007,000 

1809 

11,676,000 

1878 

14,118,000   ,  1887 

22.171,000  . 
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PBODUCTION  OF  ALL  KHSTDS   OF  CBUDE  STEEL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FBOK 

1867  TO  1805. 

Steel  was  manafactnred  in  a  small  way  in  several  of  the  American  colonies  either 
'*  in  the  German  manner  "  or  by  the  cementation  process.  The  first  steel  prodnced 
in  this  country  was  probably  made  in  Connecticut  iu  1728  by  Samuel  Higley  and 
Joseph  Dewey.  Crucible  steel  was  first  successfully  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1832  at  the  works  of  William  and  John  H.  Garrard  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Besse- 
mer steel  was  first  made  in  this  country  in  September,  1864,  by  William  F.  Durfee 
at  an  experimental  plant  at  W^andotte^  Mich.,  and  four  years  later,  in  1868,  open- 
hearth  steel  was  first  prodnced  m  the  United  States  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the  New 
Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Company. 

The  production  of  steel  in  the  United  States  in  the  census  year  1810  is  returned  at 
917  gross  tons.  We  have  no  further  steel  statistics  until  the  census  year  1860,  when 
11,838  gross  tons  are  reported  to  have  been  made.  No  additional  steel  statistics  are 
of  record  until  1863,  when  the  total  production  is  estimated  to  have  fallen  to  8,075 
tons.  In  1864  the  production  is  estimated  to  have  been  9,258  tons;  in  1865,  13,627 
tons;  and  in  1866,  16,940  tons.  From  1867  until  1895  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
steel  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  gross  tons : 


Year. 


1867 
18<i8 
18(>0 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
18K3 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1><90 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1805 


Be80«mer 
ingots. 


2,670 

7,680 

10,714 

87,600 

40,170 

107,230 

152, 368 

171, 360 

835,283 

460,630 

600,524 

663.773 

820,430 

1,074,262 

1,374,247 

1,  514, 687 

1, 477, 346 

1,875,531 

1, 510, 430 

2, 260, 100 

2,036,033 

2, 611, 161 

2,030,204 

3.688,871 

8,247,417 

4,168,436 

8,215,686 

8,671,313 

4,000,128 


Ope]i> 
hearth  in- 
gots. 


1,330 

1,786 

2,670 

3.125 

6,250 

6.080 

10, 187 

22,340 

32,255 

60,250 

100,851 

131,202 

143,341 

110,356 

117, 615 

133,376 

218,073 

822, 060 

814,818 

874,648 

613, 232 

670,753 

660,880 

737,800 

784, 0:)6 

,  137, 182 


Cmoible 
ingots. 


All  other 
steeL 


16,064 
10,107 
10,643 
20,011 
31,250 

26,126 

31,050 

32,436 

85,180 

36.163 

36,098 

88,309 

60,696 

64,664 

80,145 

76,073 

71,836 

53,270 

67,590 

71,073 

75, 376 

70,270 

75,866 

71, 176 

72,586 

84,700 

63,613 

61,702 

67,666 


6,011 
12,244 
6,672 
11,256 
0,202 
10,647 
7,640 
4,870 
7,558 
2.720 
2,601 
4,090 
4,568 
1,515 
2.367 
5,604 
8,682 
6,120 
8,703 
4,484 
4,648 
2,806 
4,081 
868 


TotsL 


19,643 

26,786 

81,260 

68,760 

78,214 

142,054 

108,706 

216,727 

880.700 

538,101 

660,618 

731.077 

036,273 

1,247,335 

1,688,314 

1,736.602 

1,673,535 

1,650.879 

1,711,920 

2,662,503 

8,889,071 

2,809,440 

8, 385, 732 

4,277,071 

8,904.240 

4,927,581 

4,019,996 

4,412.032 

6,114,834 


COMPARATIVB  PRODUCTION  OF  BB8SEMRR  8TEBL  INGOTS  AND  RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  (including  Clapp-Griffiths  steel)  and  of 
Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1895,  and  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  same  period,  was  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 


Yew. 

United  States. 

Great  Britain. 

Year. 

United  SUtee. 

Great  BriUln. 

Ingots. 

RAilS. 

Ingots. 

BaUs. 

Ingote. 

Rails. 

Ingots. 

Ralls. 

Igfi7   

2,679 
7,589 
10,714 
87,500 
40. 179 
107,239 

2,277 
6,451 
8,616 
30,357 
34,152 
§a  Ml 

1882.... 
1883.... 
1884.... 
1885.... 
1886.... 
1887.... 
1888 

1,614,687 

1,284,067 

1,673,649 
1,553,380 
1.299.676 
1. 304, 127 
1,570,620 

1, 235, 785 

1868 

110,000 
160. 000 

1,477,345 

1, 148, 709 

1,097,174 
784,968 
706,683 
730,343 

1860 

1, 375. 531 
1, 519, 430 
2, 269. 190 

996,983 

969,471 

1.67i.703 

1870 

215.000 

1871 

329,000 
410.000 
496,000 
640,000 
620. 000 
700,000 
750.000 
807,527 
834,511 
1.044.382 
1,441,719 

1872     ... 

2.936.033   2.101.904 

9  nfio  iA3 

1,021.847 
979.063 
943  048 

1873    .... 

152. 368  115, 192 

171. 369  129, 414 
835, 283       'ASO.  fl90 

2  Ml.  181  ll   SUM. '277    2.n39.7fM 

1874    .   . 

1889  ....  2,  030, 204  1. 510, 057  2. 140, 791 

1890  ..  '3  Aflfl  871  I. sun.  fan  i^ouAia 

1^5   

1,019.606 
662,676 
636,836 
679.886 
696,680 
i0<888 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1S81 

469,639 
600,524 
663,778 
828,439 
1.074,262 
1,874,147 

368,269 
885.865 
491, 427 
610,682 
852,196 
1,187,770 

400.0(0 
508,  40<) 
822.3:0 

520,  -m 

7a2.910 
1,023,740 

1891.... 
1892.... 
1803.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 

3. 247, 417 
4. 168. 435 
3.215,686 
3,  671, 313 
4,909,128 

1,293.053 
1,537,588 
1,129,400 
1,016,013 
1,299,628 

1, 642, 006 
1.600,810 
1,493.464 
1,536,884 
1,636.225 
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THS  W0KID*8  PRODTTCnON  OF  STBXL  FROM  1877  TO  IMft. 

The  following  table,  which  hae  been  compiled  from  the  mo«t  reliable  inibrmitiflB 
obtainable,  gives  the  world's  production  of  steel  from  1877  to  1895: 


Tmv. 

Tons. 

T«ir. 

Tma.                   Tev. 

TtaL 

Ig77       

2.400,000 
3,021,000 
4,274.000 
6.387,000 
6,006,000 
6.088.000 

1884 

6,748,000 

l,«, 

12,231  Ml 

1878 

1885 

6.148,000  , 
7,504,000  1 
9.688,000  ■ 

1*91 

11,718.» 

1880           .          ...... 

IdM 

1892 

12.7»lDUf 

]8jjl         

1887 

1898 

1X508.»>' 

1882. 

1888 

9.783.000 
10.948.000 

1894 

1885 

I3;.833L» 

1983 

1889 

16. 221,481 

COMPARATIVS  PRODUCTION  OF  OPEN-HBARTH  STEEL  INGOTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  GREAT  RRITAIN. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  gross  tons,  the  production  of  open-hearth  ingots  m 
the  United  States  from  1869  to  1895  and  in  Great  Britain  from  1873  to  1895: 


Tear. 

United 

Great 
Britain. 

Tear. 

United 

SUtea. 

Great 
Britain. 

Year. 

United 
Statea. 

Gnat 

Britain. 

1869    .... 

IngoU, 
893 
1.339 
1,785 
2»679 
8,125 
6.250 
8.080 
19,187 
22.348 

Ingti, 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

IngoU. 
32,255 
50,259 
100.851 
131.202 
143,341 
119,  356 
117,515 
133,376 
218,078 

IngotM. 
175.500 
175.000 
251.000 
838.000 
436.000 
456.500 
475,250 
583,918  1 
694.160 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1885 

IngctM. 
822.069 
314,318 
874. 543 
513.232 
579.753 
669,889 
737,890 
784.036 
l,lt7.1ffl 

981  i^i 

1870 

1^  292.7-4: 

IfCJi 

l,429Jfi 
1.564.?V 
l,514,£i>- 
1,41S,S^ 
1^45&^ 
l,573L^i 
l,72«.n- 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

*'"'77.*666"| 
90.500  ' 
88,000 
128,000 
187,000 

TOTAI«  PRODUOnON  OF  CRUDE  STEEL  IH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIX. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  gross  tons,  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  crude  ste^i 
in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1895,  and  in  Great  Britain  from  1873  to  1895.  Unrll 
the  lost  few  jears  a  very  active  rivalry  in  the  total  production  of  steel  existed  betweeo 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1886  and  1887  the  total  production  in  tb« 
United  States  for  the  first  time  exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  1888  and  18^ 
the  United  States  fell  to  the  second  place.  In  1890  it  again  took  the  first  place,  and 
is  now  far  in  the  lead. 


Tear. 

United 
Stetea. 

Great 

Britain. 

Year. 

United 
Statea. 

Great 
Britain. 

Year. 

United 
Statea. 

Greai 
Britain. 

1867 

19.643 
26,786 
81.2.S0 
68,750 
73,214 
142, 954 
198,796 
215, 727 
889,799 
533.191 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

,  1884 

■  1885 

1  1886 

669.618 
781,977 
935,273 
1,247,335 
1,588.314 
1,736.692 
1,673.535 
1, 550. 879 
1, 711, 920 
2.562,503 

967,000 
1,063,027 
1,089,611 
1, 375, 382 
1,859,719 
2, 189, 649 
2,088,880 
1,854,926 
1.968,045 
2.844.670 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

i  1898 

1894 

1896 

8,889,071 
2,899,440 
8,385.732 
4.2n,071 
3.904,240 
4.927,581 
4.019,905 
4,412,032 
6^114,834 

S.156.5^ 

s,4e&sas 

2,669,99 

S.  679,  ©45 
S.  254. 543 
»,  019,6^' 

a.  210,7.  : 

S.35S.SeL 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871    .     .. 

1872 

1873 

1874 

J875 

1876 

653,500 
710, 500 
788,000 
908.000 

PRODUCTIOK  OF  BBSSEKBR  8TBEL  RAILS  IN  THE  UNTTBD  STATES.  BY  8TATS& 

FROM  1874  TO  1895. 

The  mannfactnre  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  as  a  commercial  prod- 
uct dates  from  1867|  althongh  they  had  been  made  experimentally  in  ^e  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  first  Bessemer  steel  rails  ever  made  in  this  country  were  rolled 
at  the  Chicac^o  Rolling  Mills,  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  24, 1865,  from  ingots  made  at  the 
experimental  steel  works  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.    Some  of  the  rails  were  atill  in  use 
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in  1875.    The  following  table  gives  the  prodnotion  of  BeBsemer  steel  rails,  in  gross 
tons,  by  States  in  the  United  States  from  1874  to  1895: 


Year. 

▼ania. 

miDolB. 

OtherStates. 

Total. 

1874 

69,734 
100,753 
181.920 
223,688 
275,083 
328,738 
442.604 
614. 532 
678.146 
731,736 
681,449 
667.609 
992,117 
1, 140, 040 
830,482 
1,019,062 
1,312,937 
901,159 
961,987 
728,231 
714,935 
864,499 

48,107 
99,276 
119,887 
79,928 
128,380 
176.680 
229,984 
809,172 
800,109 
206,567 
259.094 
275,216 
884.799 
650,470 
436,285 
466,120 
524,587 
364,725 
450,553 
233,697 
226.806 
827,618 

26,673 
59,670 
66.962 
82.249 
87.964 
105,264 
179,608 
264,066 
305.812 
210.406 
56,440 
26,646 
197.787 
811,894 
119.510 
24,875 
30.318 
27.169 
125,048 
167,472 
74,772 
107,511 

129, 414 
259.699 
868,269 
385.865 
401,427 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

610,682 
852,196 

1880 

1881 

1,187,770 
1,284,067 
1, 148, 709 

1882 

18K3 

1884 

996,983 
959  471 

1885 

1886 

1, 674, 703 

1887 

2, 101, 904 

1888 

1,386,277 
1, 510, 057 

1889 

1890 

1,867,837 
1,293.063 
1.537,588 
1, 129, 400 
1,016,013 
1,299,628 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

PBODUCTION  OF  STREET  RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROK  1874  TO  1895. 

Incladed  in  the  rail  statistios  given  in  other  tables  is  the  production  of  street  and 
electric  rails,  which  was  as  follows  from  1874  to  1895,  in  gross  tons: 


Year. 

Groaa 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

1874.......... 

6,017 
14,689 
11,684 
6,263 
8,240 
7,720 

1880 

15,084 
19.245 
19.898 
17,357 
27,997 
82,134 

1886 

42.865 
51. 216 
44,051 
70,120 
98.  529 
81.302 

1892 

111,580 
133,423 
157, 457 

1875 

1881 

1887 

1893 

1876 

1882 

1888 

1894 

1877 

1883 

1889 

1895 

163,109 

1878 

1884 

1890 

1879 

1885 

1891 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  1867  TO  1895. 

The  consumption  of  rails  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  ascertained  by 
adding  the  quantity  imported  to  the  total  production.  The  following  table  gives 
the  approximate  consumption,  in  gross  tons,  of  all  kinds  of  rails  from  1867  to  1895, 
no  allowance  being  made  for  the  small  quantity  of  rails  exported  prior  to  1890. 
Including  that  year  all  exports  have  since  been  deducted. 


Year. 


Production. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


TotaL 


Importa* 
don. 


Consump- 
tion. 


1867 
1868 
1860 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


410, 319 
445,972 
521,372 
523,214 
65«.467 
8(18.  866 
679,  520 
521,848 
447,901 
417, 114 
296,911 
288. 295 
375, 143 
440.859 
436,233 
203. 459 
57,994 
22,821 


2,277 

6,451 

8,616 

30,357 

34,152 

83,991 

115, 192 

129, 414 

259,699 

868,269 

385,865 

499.817 

618,850 

864.353 

1, 210, 286 

1. 304. 302 

1.156,911 

999.367 


412,596 
452,423 
529,988 
653, 571 
692,619 
892,  857 
794,712 
651, 262 
707.600 
785,883 
682,776 
788. 112 
993,993 
,395,212 
.  646, 518 
.507.851 
,214.905 
.022,188 


145,580 

223,287 

279,609 

356,387 

505. 537 

473. 973 

231.046 

96.706 

17.864 

256 

31 

9 

89,417 

259,543 

844,929 

200,113 

84,801 

3,  too 


558,176 

675, 710 

809.597 

909, 958 

1, 198. 156 

1, 366. 830 

1, 025, 758 

747,908 

724,904 

785, 6:i9 

682, 807 

788,  l-'l 

1,03:).  410 

1,564.755 

1, 991, 447 

1,707,964 

1,249,706 

1,026,017 
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PBODUCTION  ASD  OONSUICPTION  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATL^ 
FROM  1867  TO  1895-Continued. 


Tmt. 

Production. 

Imports 
tion. 

C0B«-?. 

Iron. 

Ste«l. 

TotaL 

link- 

1885 

13,228 

21.142 
20,591 
12,725 
9,159 
13,882 
8,240 
10.  437 
6,090 
4,674 
5,810 

963,750 
1, 579. 395 
2,119,049 
1,390,975 
1, 513, 045 
1,871.425 
1,298,936 
1,541.407 
1, 130.  3«8 
1,017.  (•98 
1,300,325 

976.978 
1,600.537 
2,139.640 
1, 403.  700 
1, 522,  204 
1,885.307 
1,307.176 
1,551,H44 
1. 136,  458 
1,021,772 
1,306,135 

2.1» 

41,587 

137,830 

63,037 

6,217 

204 

2S3 

347 

1888 

300 

1,447 

rr.'' 

1886 

L64.   .- 

1887 

1 2"  i' 

1888 

n^^" 

1889 

1.  :.>  ♦- 

1890 

L  v.*  '"^ 

1891 

l.>  .' 

1892 

l.:44  :■. 

1893 

1,1!"^'; 

1894 

1,'" "     * 

1895 

1.2r.^ 

The  year  of  largest  consumption  of  rails  was  1887,  which  was  also  the  year  of 
largest  production.  It  was  also  the  year  of  lar^^est  mileage  of  new  railroad  on- 
struction  in  the  United  States,  12,984  miles  of  new  railroad  having  been  built  ii 
that  year.  The  decline  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  rails  in  the  Uuit*-' 
States  in  recent  years  is  primarily  due  to  the  great  decline  which  has  taken  pU'^e  lu 
railroad  construction.  More  than  one-half  of  the  rails  annually  produced  in  b'^ 
years  has  hcen  used  for  repairs  and  extensions  of  the  tracks  of  steam  raiiroadB  ^^'^ 
for  street  and  electric  lines. 

The  heavy  decline  in  the  imports  of  rails  from  1873  to  1879  was  caused  bytjt 
panic  of  1873  and  the  business  depression  which  followed  and  continued  until  l^^T' 
The  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  imnorts  of  rails  since  1887  is  dae  chiefly  to  ti^^ 
cheapening  of  the  prices  of  domestic  rails. 


PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  RAILS  IN  THS  UNITED  STATES. 

Prior  to  1867  all  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  were  made  of  iron. 


Year. 


1849 

1850 
IST.l 
1852 
1S53 
1854 
1K55 
lH'i6 
1^57 
1858 
1859 


GroM 
tons. 


21,712 
39,360 
45.181 
55,784 
78,450 
96, 44:{ 
123,816 
160. 730 
144, 570 
146, 171 
174,  513 
183,070 


Yetf. 


1861 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1H6S 
1869 
1870 
1871. 
1872 


Gross 
tons. 


169,480 
190,993 
246,221  , 
299,436  I 
318,118 
384,62:} 
ilO,  319 
445.  972 
621, 372 
523.214 
658,467 


Year. 


1878 

1874 
1875 
1876, 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
18^1. 
1882. 
ISKi. 
1881. 


Gross 
tons. 


679,520 
521,848 
447.901 
417,114 
296,911 
288,295 
375,143 
440,859 
436.233 
203,459 
57,994 
22,821 


Year. 


188S 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
18%. 


Grt«» 

tOD? 


21  ■'- 

llv  < 

6.  i- 


PRODUCTION  OF  ROLLED  IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States  from  1887  to  1^^ 
is  given  in  detail  in  the  following  tahle,  in  gross  tons.  In  1887  the  production  of  ^'^^ 
rods  was  not  ascertained  separately,  and  it  is  therefore  included  for  that  year  vm 
the  quantity  of  bars,  hoops,  skelp,  and  shapes  produced. 


Year. 


Iron  and    B*".1»«>P«' 
steel  rails.  I -^t^"' 


Wire  rods. 


Plates  and 
sheeU,  ex- 
cept nail 
plate. 


CatnaUa. 


Total 


1887 

1888 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 ^. 

1894 ;. 

1885 


2,139. 

1,403. 
1,522, 
1,885. 
1,  307, 
1,551 
1. 136, 
1,021, 
1.806, 


2,184,279 
2, 034, 162 
2, 374, 968 
2, 618, 660 
2, 644, 941 
3,  033, 439 
2, 491, 497 
2,155,876 
3,005,765 


279,769 
863,851 
457,099 
536,607 
627,829 
637,272 
673,402 
791,180 


603,856 
609,827 
716,496 
809.981 
678,927 
751,460 
674, 345 
682.900 
991,458 


808,432 
289.891 
259,409 
251,828 
223,312 
201,242 
136,113 
108,262 
95,065 


5,3!*' '"^ 
4  9'5.  '"^ 
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PRODUCTIOX  OF  TIN  PLATB8  IN  THE  UNITBD  STATSS. 

The  following  table  giyes  the  prodnotion  of  tin  plates  and  teme  plates  in  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  years  from  July  1, 1891,  to  Jane  30, 1896: 


▲xtlolea. 

1882. 

1899. 

1894. 

180& 

JBOOL 

Tin  plates 

Poundi. 
4.539,590 
0,107,129 

Pounds. 
45, 743, 107 
64,076,095 

Poundt. 

81,609,766 

67,613,702 

Poundt. 
130,827,949 
78,473.124 

Poundt. 
212, 589, 181 
94.689,440 

Icriko plates  .................. 

13,646,719 

99,819,202 

139,223,467 

1«3,801.078 

807,228,621 

niPORTB  OF  TIN  PLATES  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  foreign  yalnes  of  the  tin  plates 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  years  from  1871  to  1895: 


Year. 


Gross  tons.      Values. 


Year. 


Gross  tons.       Yalnes. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


82,960 
86,629 
97, 177 
79, 778 
91,054 
89,946 
112, 479 
107,864 
154,250 
158,049 
183,005 
213,987 
221,233 


$9,946,873 
13,893,450 
14, 240, 868 
13, 057,  658 
12, 008. 885 

9,416,816 
10,  679, 028 

9,069,967 
13,227,650 
16,478,110 
14, 886, 907 
17,  975, 161 
18, 156, 773 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1K88 
l.'^HQ 
18UU 
1891 
18U2 
1803 
1SU4 
18U5 


216.181 
228,596 
257,822 
283,836 
298,288 
331,311 
829,485 
327,882 
268.472 
253,165 
215,068 
219,545 


$10,858,650 
16,991,152 
17,504,976 
18, 699, 145 
19,762,961 
21,726,707 
28,670,158 
26.000,305 
17, 102, 487 
16,669,423 
12,063.167 
11,482,380 


PRODUCTION  OF  CUT  NAILS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  prodnotion  of  iron  and  steel  out  uails  in  the  United  States,  not  inolndlng  wire 
nails,  has  been  as  follows,  from  1856  to  1895,  in  kegs  of  100  pounds: 


Year. 

Kegs. 

Year. 

Kegs. 

Year. 

Kegs. 

Year. 

Kegs. 

1856 

1,824,749 
4,065,322 
4,024,704 
4,912,180 
4,726,881 
4, 157, 814 
4,828,918 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

4,396,180 
5.011,021 
5.370,512 
5,794,206 
6,147.097 
7, 762, 737 
7,581,379 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

i  1890 

1  1891 

0,696,815 
8,160,973 
6,908,870 
6,493,691 
5.810,758 
5.640,946 
5,002,176 

1802 

1803 

1894 

1896 

4.607, 819 

1872 

8.048,938 

1873 

2.426,060 

1874 

2,129,894 

1875 

1876 

1877 

PRODUCTION  OF  WIRE  NAILfl  IN  THE  UNIl-ED  STATES. 

The  estimated  prodnotion  of  iron  and  steel  wire  nails  in  the  United  States  in  1886 
was  600,000  kegs;  in  1887, 1,250,000  kegs,  and  in  1888, 1,500,000  kegs.  The  production 
by  States  since  1889  has  been  as  follows,  in  kegs  of  100  pounds : 


Year. 

New 
England. 

New  York 
and  New 
Jersey. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana 

and 
Illinois. 

Other 
SUtes. 

Xetal. 

1889 

1890 :.... 

110,000 
167,185 
193,668 
107.477 
129,108 
121.283 
168,366 

170.000 
168,460 
128,159 

91,470 
147,930 

78,043 
144.657 

816, 0'K) 
1, 061, 6.39 
1,460,252 
1, 676, 684 
2, 177, 495 
2,396,482 
2,129,961 

044,000 
1, 115, 320 
1, 669, 396 
1,800,742 
1.656,160 
1. 830, 000 
1,534,690 

46.000 
47,607 
381,950 
796,406 
802,106 
960,507 
1,479,465 

848.000 
575.850 
290,960 
246,745 
283.146 
805,486 
884,276 

2,435,000 
8,136,911 

1891 

4, 114, 385 

1892 

4,719.524 

1893 

5,096,945 

1894 

5, 681, 801 

1896 

5.841,403 
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DCPOBTS  OF  IROK  AMD  BTKKL  THTO  THB  UNITBD  8TATBS. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  qnantities  of  imported  pig,  bar,  band,  plate,  and 
sheet  iron,  rails,  old  iron,  and  tin  plates  are  given  for  eveiy  year  mentioned,  and  for 
1884  and  succeeding  years  the  weight  of  other  iron  and  steel  which  were  not  collected 
for  preceding  years  is  added.  In  none  of  the  years  named,  howeyer,  is  the  weight  of 
matminery,  hardware,  cutlery,  firearms,  and  similar  manofaotared  products  indaded. 
The  years  mentioned  are  calendar  years. 


Ymt. 

GroM 
tons. 

Year. 

Groaa 

tODB. 

Y6W. 

Grass 

tons. 

Y-r. 

Gnws 
tons. 

1871 

1,141,938 
1,183,066 
640,858 
301,647 
239, 712 
204,211 
211.408 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

211,102 

769,974 

1,886,019 

1, 180. 749 

'1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

578,478 
1,098,565 
1,783.256 
914.940 
748,550 
665,771 
657,882 

1898 

1894 

1895 ... 

494,468 

1872 

1873 

488.495 
809.249 

1874 

878,208 

1875 

1,192,296  '    1889 

694,330      1890 

654,696      1891 

1876 

1877 

1 

The  following  table  ffives  the  foreign  yalues  of  all  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel, 
incladiug  firearms,  hardware,  machinery,  cntlery,  etc.,  from  1871  to  1895: 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value.           Year. 

ValM. 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

$57,816,299 
75,617,677 
60, 005, 538 
37, 652, 192 
27.363,101 
20,016,603 
19,874,899 

1878 

1879 

1880 

18«1 

1882 

1883 

1884 

$18,013,010 
33, 831, 569 
80,443,362 
61, 555, 077 
67,  075, 125 
47, 506, 306 
87,078,122 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1  1889 

'  1890 

1  1891 

$31,144,652 
41,630,779 
66,420,607 
42,311,689 
42,027,742 
44,540,413 
41.983,626 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

$33,882,447 
29,656,539 
20,843,576 
25,772,136 

XXPOBTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEBL  FROM  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manu> 
factures  thereof  in  the  calendar  years  from  1871  to  1895.  These  exports  embrace 
chiefly  machinery,  builders'  hardware,  sewing  machines,  saws,  tools,  locomotives, 
firearms,  scales  and  balances,  pig  iron,  steel  rails,  wire,  miscellaneous  castings,  and 
engines  and  boilers,  but  do  not  include  agricultural  implements. 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

$14, 185, 359 
12,  5»5. 539 
14, 173, 772 
17, 312. 239 
17, 976, 833 
13,641,724 
18,549,922 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

$15, 101, 809 
14, 223, 646 
15, 156, 703 
18,216,121 
22,  :U8, 834 
22,716.040 
19, 290, 895 

1885 

1886 

1  1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

$16,622,511 
14,865,087 
16,235,922 
19,578,489 
23,712.814 
27, 000, 134 
30,736,507 

1802 

1893 

1894 

1805 

$27,900,882 
30. 159. 363 
29,943,7^ 
85.062,838 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Previous  to  1870  no  iron-ore  statistics  for  the  United  States  are  complete.  The 
figures  for  1870  and  1880  are  for  census  years  ending  on  May  31.  For  1889  (also  the 
census  year)  and  all  subse(iueut  years  they  are  for  calendar  years. 


Year. 

Gross  tons  J 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Groaa  Uma. 

1870 

8,031,891 
7, 12U.  302 
14, 518, 041 

1890   

16,036,048 
14, 591, 178 
16,296,666 

1893 

11,587,629 
11,879,679 
15.957,S14 

1880. 

1891 

1894 

1889. 

1892 

1895 

SHIPMENTS  OF  IRON  ORE  FROM  THE  LAKE  SUFEIOR  BEGIOIT. 

Three  States — Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — ^now  comprise  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior iron-ore  region,  which  was  originally  confined  to  Michigan  alone.    The  word 
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"Bhipments''  in  the  following  table  is  used  in  its  strict  sense;  and  is  not  synonymoas 
-with  production.    Gross  tons  are  used. 


Year. 

Shipments. 

Year. 

Shipments. 

Year. 

Shipments. 

1854 

8,000 

1.449 

86,843 

25,646 

15,876 

68.832 

114,401 

49,000 

124,160 

203.065 

243.127 

236,208 

278,706 

473,567 

1868 

491,449 

617,444 

830,940 

779,807 

900,901 

1,162,458 

019, 657 

891,257 

992,764 

1, 015, 087 

1,111,110 

1, 375. 691 

1,908,745 

2,306,605 

1882 

3, 965, 412 

1855 

1869 

1883 

2,353,288 

1856 

1870 

1884 

2, 518. 692 

1857 

1871 

1885 

2. 466. 372 

1H58 

1872 

1886 

3. 568, 022 

1859 

1873 

1887 

4, 730, 577 

iseo 

1874 

1888 

6, 063, 693 

1801 

1875 

1889 

7. 292, 754 

1862 

1876 

18D0 

9,012,379 
7,062,233 
9, 069,  556 

18fO 

1877 

1891 

1864 

1878 

1892 

1865 

1879 

1803 

6,060,492 

1866 

1880 

1894 

7, 748, 932 

1867 

1881 

1896 

10, 438, 268 

PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORB  BY  THE  CORNWALL  MINBS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prodaction  of  iron  ore,  in  gross  tons,  by  the  Corn- 
wall mines  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  time  they  were  first  opened  in  1740: 


Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

1740  to  Feb.  1, 1864. . . 

2,524,908 
165.915 
114,803 
216,600 
202,765 
165, 843 
173, 429 
174,408 
176.  055 
193, 317 
166,782 

1874 

112,429 
98,925 
137,902 
171,589  , 
179,299  1 
208,488 
231, 173 
249,050 
309,681 
363, 143 
412,320 

1885 

508,864 

18&1  (U  mouths) 

1865 

1875 

1886 

68H,054 

1870 

1887 

667,210 

1866 

1877 

1888 

722.917 

1867 

1878 

1830 

769, 020 

1868    

1879 

1800 

686, 302 

1869 

1880 

1891 

663,755 

1870 

1881 

1892 

634, 714 

1871 

1882 

1893 

439,  705 

1872 

1883 

1894 

371,710 

1878 

1884 

1896 

614,598 

DfPORTS  OF  IRON  ORV  INTO  THR  UNITRD  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  iron  ore  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  years  from  June  30, 1871,  to  June  30, 1879,  and  the  total  imports  in 
the  calendar,  years  from  Jannary  1,  1879,  to  December  31, 1895.  In  1879  this  country 
for  the  titst  time  imported  iron  ore  largely  fh>m  Enrobe.  Prior  to  that  year  such  iron 
ore  as  was  imported  came  chiefly  from  Canada.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  1873, 
1874,  and  1875,  in  which  years  more  than  one-half  the  iron  ore  imported  came  from 
Canada. 


Fiscal  year. 

Gross  tons. 

Calendar  year. 

Gross  tons. 

Calendar  year. 

Gross  toiiH. 

1872 

23,733 
45,981 
57,987 
56,655 
17,284 
30, 069 
28,212 

1880 

493,408 
782,887 
589.655 
490,875 
487,820 
390.786 
1, 039, 433 
1.194.301 
687,470 

1889 

853, 573 

1873 

1881 

1890 

1.246,830 
912, 856 

1874 

1882 

1891 

1875 

1883 

1892 

806.585 

1876   

1884 

1893 

520, 951 

1S77 

1885 

1894 

168,  541 

1878 

1886 

1896 

524,153 

]879(endlDgJane80). 
1879  

160,197 
284,141: 

'  1887  

1888 

1 

SHIPMENTS  OF  IRON  ORB  FROM  CUBA  TO  THB  UNITBD  STATES. 

The  first  shipment  of  iron  ore  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  was  made  by  the 
Jnragua  Iron  Company  in  August,  1884.  In  October,  1892,  the  Signa  Iron  Company 
also  commenced  to  ship  iron  ore  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  7,830  gross  tons 
being  shipped  by  this  company  in  1892  and  li,022  tons  in  1893.    The  imports  of 
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Caban  iron  into  the  United  States  from  Aiignst,  1884,  to  the  close  of  1895  were 
follows.    They  are  included  in  the  total  imports  of  iron  ore  given  above. 


Tear. 

Oro9s  toiM. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

GroMton*. 

1884   

21,708 
81,106 
111,710 
97,711 

1888 

198.048 
256,278 
862,068 
266,377 

1802 

330,357 

1885 

t^89 

1893 

382,685 
150  4^ 

1886       .... 

1890 

1894   

1887 

1891 

1896 

386,044 

THK  world's  production  OP  IRON  ORE. 

The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  world's  production  of  iron  ore  from 
1880  to  1895.    The  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  best  authorities : 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tods. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1880 

43,853.000  ' 
43.6(0.000  1 
48,065,000 
47,311,000 

1 

1884 

18K5 

1886 

1887 

44,677,000 
43,  505,  000 
44, 048, 000 
48.453,000 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

51,316,000 
54,  924, 000 
57.474,000 
53,568,000 

1802 

1893 

18m 

18i»5 

54,905,000 
50. 851.  0«» 
54, 164, 000 
58.985.0tO 

1881 

1882 

1883 

RAILROAD  MILBAOB  IN  THB  UNITBD  STATES. 

The  number  of  niilcfi  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  United  States  in  each  calen- 
dar year  from  1830  to  1895,  not  including  street  railways,  are  given  below,  allowance 
being  ma<lo  for  the  abandoned  nuleiigo.  The  length  of  the  railroad  lines  only  ia 
given,  without  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  tracks  or  miles  of  sidings. 


Year. 

Milo*  in 
o]Hr.'iliuii. 

Net 
increase. 

Year. 

Milen  in 
operation. 

Net 
Sncreiise. 

1880 

23 

95 

229 

380 

633 

1.098 

1.273 

1,497 

1,913 

2,302 

2.818 

3,535 

4,026 

4.185 

4,377 

4,633 

4.930 

5,598 

5,996 

7,365 

9,021 

10, 982 

12.908 

15.360 

16.720 

18, 374 

22,016 

24, 503 

26. 968 

28,  789 

30. 626 

31,280 

32,120 

1868 

83,170 

33,008 

35.085 

36,801 

39.250 

42,229 

46.844 

52,922 

60.298 

66,171 

70,268 

72.385 

74,096 

76.808 

79.088 

81,767 

86,584 

9.1,296 

101.143 

114,712 

121.455 

125,379 

128.361 

136, 379 

149. 257 

156,169 

161,353 

166.698 

170. 7G9 

175. 188 

177, 4C5 

179,393 

181,021 

l.O's) 

1831 

72 

134 

151 

253 

465 

176 

224 

416 

889 

516 

717 

491 

169 

192 

256 

297 

668 

308 

1,30C 

1,656 

1.961 

1,926 

2,452 

1,360 

1,654 

8,642 

2.487 

2,465 

1,821 

i,ai7 

600 
834 

1864 

1832 

1865 

1.177 

1833 

1866     

1  716 

18.34 

1887 

2.449 

1835 

1868 

2  9T9 

1830 

1869 

4. 615 
6,078 
7.379 

5,?7h 
4  097 

1837 

1870 

1838 

1871 

1830 

1872 

1840 

1873 

1841 

1874 

2.117 
I  711 

1842 

1875 

1843 

1876 

2.712 

2,2*) 

2.  en) 

4, 817 
6  712 

1844 

1877    

1845 

1840 

1878 

1879 

1817 

1880 

1818 

1881 

9  ^47 

1819 

1882 

11  trJii 

I.«*:i0 

1883 

6  7^1 

1851 

]8.'2        

1884 

1885 

3.!1'4 

1853 

1854 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

8  01ll 
12  ."78 

1855 

6  'M" 

18fi6 

5  1^ 

1857 

1890 

1891 

1802 

5  ■;!'. 

1K»8 

4  i>7l 

la'iO 

4!41» 

I860     

iS'y.i 

1861 

1804 

1.C28 

I8C2 

1835 
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The  following  table  giyes  the  new  railroad  actually  conBtmcted  in  the  United 
States  in  each  year  from  1880  to  1895^  the  figures  denoting  only  the  length  of  the 
railroad  lines,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  tracks  or  miles  of  sidings: 


Year. 

Milee. 

Year. 

Miles. 

Year. 

MOea. 

Year. 

MHea. 

1880 

7,174 
9,779 
11,599  , 
6.819 

1884 

3.974 
3.131 
8,128 
12,984 

1888 

7.066 
5,700 
5,657 
4,620 

1892 

4.584 
2,789 
2,264 
1.922 

1881 

1885 

Ig89    

1893 

1882 

1886 

1890 

1894 

1883 

1887 

1891 

1896 

MILES  OF  IRON  AND  BTEBL  RAILS  IK  U8S  IX  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  steam  railroad  track  in  the  United 
States  from  1880  to  the  end  of  1895  which  had  been  laid  with  steel  rails  and  iron  rails. 
In  the  figures  given  all  tracks  of  steam  railroads  are  included;  also,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1895|  the  tracks  of  elevated  railroads. 


Year. 


Steel  rails. 


Ironndli. 


Total. 


Percentage 

of  steel 

raUa. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886 
1887. 
1888. 
1889 
1890. 
1891. 
1892 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


MiUa. 

88.680 

49,063 

06,691 

78,491 

90,243 

98,102 

105,724 

125.459 

138,516 

151, 723 

167,606 

174.931 

182,858 

191, 857 

197,653 

206,646 


MUet, 
81.967 
81, 473 
74,269 
70,692 
66,264 
62,496 
62,324 
59,588 
52,981 
50.518 
40,697 
39,756 
38,641 
87,156 
85,266 
28,652 


MiUM. 
115,647 
130, 536 
140,960 
140,183 
156,497 
160,597 
168,048 
185,047 
191, 497 
202.236 
208,303 
214, 687 
221, 499 
229, 012 
232, 919 
235,198 


29.1 
37.5 
47.3 
52.7 
57.6 
61.0 
62.9 
67.7 
72.3 
75.0 
80.4 
81.5 
82.6 
83.8 
84.8 
87.8 


AVERAGE  RATES  OF  TRANSPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES  FROM 

1868  TO  1895. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  freight  charges  per  bushel  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  from  1868  to  1895.  This  table  has  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  statistician  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  for 
the  *'  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States." 


Calendar  year. 

By  lake 

and 

canal. 

By  lake 
and 
rail. 

By  all 
raU. 

Calendar  year. 

By  lake 
and 

ByUke 
and 
raU. 

By  all 
liil. 

1868 

Oentt. 
22.79 
25.12 
17.10 
20.24 
24.47 
19.10 
14.10 

11.43 
9.58 

11.24 
9.15 

11.60 

12.27 
8.19 

Cents. 
29.00 
25.00 
22.00 
25.00 
28.00 
26.90 
16.90 
14.60 
11.80 
15.80 
11.40 
13.30 
15.70 
10.40 

Cents. 
42.60 
35.10 
33.30 
31.00 
33.50 
33.20 
28.70 
24.10 
16.50 
20.30 
17.70 
17.30 
19.90 
14.40 

1882 

Cents. 
7.89 
8.37 
6.31 
5.87 
8.71 
8.51 
5.93 
6.89 
5.85 
5.96 
5.61 
6.33 
4.44 
4.11 

Cents. 

10.90 

11.50 

9.55 

9.02 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

8.70 

8.50 

8.53 

7.55 

8.44 

7.00 

6.95 

Cents. 
14.60 

1800                 

1883 

10  50 

1870          ....i 

1884 

13.125 

1871*     

1885 

14.00 

1872                   

1886 

16  50 

1873            

1887 

15.74 

1874        

1888 

14.50 

1875                

1889 

15  00 

1876            

1890 

14.31 

1877    

1891., 

15.00 

1878              

1892 

14.23 

1879      

1893 

14.70 

1880 

1894 

12.88 

1881             

1896 

12.17 
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IRON  AND  8TEKL  VESSELS  BUILT  IN  TIfE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  ffives  the  nnmber  and  srosB  tonnage  of  all  iron  and  steel  Tes- 
oels.  except  those  for  the  Navy,  built  in  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  years  from 
1868  to  189C.    Nearly  all  were  steam  vessels. 


Fiscal  year. 

No. 

Tom. 

Flfloalyear. 

No. 

Tons. 

Fiscal  year. 

Ko. 

T«. 

ISQg                  

2,801 
4,584 
8,281 
15,470 
12,766 
20.548 
33.007 

1878 

32 
24 
81 
42 
43 
35 
34 
48 
26 
20 

26.060 
22,008 
25,582 
28,802 
40,007 
80,646 
35,631 
44,028 
14,808 
84.854 

1888 

43 

aaTia 

]geo     

1870 

1888 

48       53.513 

]870 

'  1880 

1800 

1801 

63       BO  S'^S 

1871        

1881 

76 
55 
9a 
39 
43 
60 

105, 61S 
51,374 
»4.53t 
5L470 
48.501 

113,230 

1872 

20 
26 
23 

1882 

1892 

1873                 

1883 

1893 

1874      

1  1884 

1804 

1875  

20     21.639 

,  18H5 

1895 

1878 

25 
7 

21,846 
6.027 

1886 

1896 

1877 

1887 

1 

IMMIORATIOX  INTO  THS  UNITED  STATES. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  nnmber  of  alien  passengers,  nearly  all  of  whmn 
were  immigrants,  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1789  to  1855.  Down  to  and  including  1855  immigrants  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  classified  separately  from  other  passengers. 


Period. 

Paaaeageca. 

1789  to  1820 

350,000 
143,430 

500,125 
1,713,251 
1,748.364 

1821  to  1830 

1831  to  1840 

1841  to  1850 

1851  to  1855 --     - 

Total 

4,454,179 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  arrivals  of  alien  passengers  in  the  calendar 
years  from  1851  to  1855;  also  the  total  arrival  of  immigrants  alone  in  the  United 
States  in  the  calendar  years  from  1856  to  18£^,  not  counting  immigrants  from  the 
British  posscesions  and  Mexico  since  July,  1885: 


Year. 

Immi- 
granta. 

Year. 

Imrni- 
granto. 

Year. 

Imml- 
granta. 

Year. 

IminS- 
graatau 

1851 

879,406 

371, 603 

368,645 

427,833 

200,877 

■   195,857 

246,045 

119, 501 

118,616 

150,237 

89,724 

89,007 

1863 

174,524 
193,195 
247,453 
314, 917 
810,965 
289, 145 
385,287 
856, 303 
346,938 
437,750 
422, 545 
260,814 

1875 

101,231 
157,440 
180,502 
153.207 
250,665 
503,703 
720, 045 
730,349 
570, 316 
461,346 
882, 361 
392.887 

1887 

516,983 
525,019 
4JI1.83S 
485  031 

1852 

1864 

1876 

1888 

1863 

1865 

1877 

1889 

1890 

1854 

1866 

1878 

1855 

1867 

1879     

1891 

595,251 
547,000 
495,030 
250,313 
S24.330 

1856 

1868 

1880 

1892     . 

1857 

I860 

1881 

1893 

1858 

1870 

1882 

1894 

1850 

1871 

1883 

1895.... 

I860 

1872      

1884    

1801 

1873 

1885 

1862 

1874 

1886 

During  the  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  from  1789  to  1895,  the  total  number  of 
alien  passengers  and  immigrants  who  arrivea  in  the  United  States  was  18,068,746. 

Immigration  into  the  United  Stated  from  1789  to  1842  never  exceeded  100,000  persons 

annually,  and  seldom  came  near  that  number.    In  the  latter  year  104,565  aliens 

arrived.    In  tlie  next  two  years  immigration  declined  below  100,000  aliens  annually, 

but  in  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years,  ending  on  September  30,  1850,  the  arrivals 

rapidly  increased,  owing  to  the  Irish  famine,  the  revolutionary  movements  in  various 

European  countries,  the  demand  in  this  country  for  labor  to  build  railroads,  and  the 

discovery  of  gold  in  California.    In  the  six  fiscal  years  referred  to,  the  arrivals  of 

SJJfSS7^7o.5?SlI^^'?'  1845,114,371;  1846,154,416;  1847,234,968;  1848,226,527;  1849, 
297,024;  1850,  310,004. 
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PItODncnON  AND  PBICB8  07  BBSSEMXB  STSBL  RAILS  IN  THB  UNITBD  STATBS 

FROM  1887  TO  1896. 

The  folloiYing  table  giyes  the  annual  prodnctiony  in  eroBS  tons,  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails  in  the  United  States  since  1867|  together  with  their  average  annual  price  at 
'vv'orks  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  foreign  raik: 


Calendar  year. 

Prodnction 

ingroea 

tone. 

Frioein 
onrreney. 

Duty. 

ige? 

2,277 

6,451 

8,616 

80,357 

34,162 

83,991 

115, 192 

129,414 

259,699 

368,269 

885.865 

491,427 

610,682 

852,196 

1,187,770 

1,284,067 

1, 148, 709 

996,983 

959,471 

1,574,708 

2,101.904 

1,886,277 

1,510,057 

1,867,887 

1,293,058 

1,537,588 

1.129,400 

1,016,013 

1,299,628 

$166.00 

158.50 

132.25 

106.75 

102.50 

112.00 

120.50 

94.25 

68.75 

59.25 

45.50 

42.25 

48.25 

67.50 

6L18 

48.50 

87.75 

80.75 

28.50 

84.50 

87.08 

29.83 

29.25 

31.75 

29.92 

80.00 

28.12 

24.00 

24.33 

28.00 

1868 

46  per  oent  ad  valoKin  to 
Jan.  1, 1871. 

18G9 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

$28  per  ton  from  Jan.  1, 1871, 
to  Ang.  1, 1872:  $25.20  from 
Au«.  1.  1872,  to    Mar.  3, 

f  1875;  $28  from  Har.  8, 
1875.  to  Jnly  1,1883. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

$17  per  ton  from  July  1, 1883, 

1887 

to  Oet.  6, 1880. 

1888 

1889 

1800 

1891 

l$13.44  from  Oct  6,  1880,  to 
Aug.  28, 1894. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

$7.84  from  Aug.  28, 1894. 

1896 

The  lowest  average  annual  price  at  which  Bessemer  steel  rails  have  been  sold  in 
this  country  was  reached  in  1894,  namely,  $24,  but  sales  were  made  at  still  lower 
figures  in  1895,  the  price  for  several  months  remaining  at  $22. 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES  IN  GROSS  TONS. 


Year. 

No.  1  fonn- 
delpliia. 

Tear. 

No.  1  foun- 
dry pic  Iron, 
at  Phlla- 
delphia. 

Tear. 

No.  1  foim- 
delphia. 

Tear. 

No.  1  foun- 
dry pig  Iron, 
atPhila- 
delphiA. 

1842 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

$25.60 
25.75 
29.25 
27.88 
80.26 
26.50 
22.75 
20.88 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1 "" 

$21.88 
22.63 
86.12 
86.88 
27.75 
27.12 
26.88 
22.25 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

$28.88 
22.75 
20.25 
23.88 
85.25 
60.25 
46.12 
46.88 

1867 

1888 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

$44.12 
89.26 
40.63 
83.25 
35.12 
48.88 
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AKVUAL  AVERAGB  PBICBS  OF  PIG  IRON  IK  THX  XTKITXD  8TATK8  IN  6B08S  TOSS- 

CoDtiiined. 

Tmt. 

1 

fits 

1 

is 

in 

II 

in 

o 

II 

Hi 

o 

IgTS 

$42.75 
80.25 
25.50 
22.26 
18.88 
17.83 
21.50 
28.50 
25.12 
25.75 
22.38 
19.88 

iiiio* 

19.83 
17.71 

185.80 
27.16 
28.67 
21.74 
20.60 
18.09 
22.15 
27.96 
22.94 
23.84 
19.04 
17.17 

1885 

$18.00 
18.71 
20.92 
18.88 
17.75 
18.40 
17.52 
15.75 
14.52 
12.66 
13.10 
13.95 

$15.58 
1&40 
17.79 
1&21 
15.48 
15.82 
14.58 
13.54 
12.73 
10.73 
11.49 
IL09 

$15.27 
16.58 
19.03 
15.99 
15.37 
15.78 
14.06 
12.81 
11,77 
9.75 
10.94 
ia39 

1874 

1886 

$18.98 

1875 

1887 

2Lr 

1876 

1888 

17. 3B 

1877 

1889 

18.09 

1878          

1890 

18.85 

1879 

1891 

15.95 

1880 

1892 

14.  r 

1881 

1893 

12.  s: 

1882 

1894 

1L3P 

1888 

1895 

12.72 

1884 

1896 

12.14 

VALUB  OF  THE  PIG  IRON  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  GROSS  TONS. 

For  1880  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table  are  for  the  oensas  year  ending  < 
May  31;  for  the  remainder  of  the  table  they  are  for  calendar  years: 


Year. 


ProdnotioD. 


Value. 


Year. 


Prodaotion. 


Vafai«L 


1880 
1881 
1682 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


3,375.912 
4, 144. 254 
4,623,823 
4,595,510 
4.007,868 
4, 044, 526 
5, 683, 829 
6, 417, 148 


$89,815,560 
87,029,334 

106,336,429 
91,910.200 
73,761,624 
64,712,400 
05,195,760 

121.925,800 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


6,480,738 
7,603,642 
9,202,703 
8, 279, 870 
9, 157, 000 
7, 124, 502 
6,657.388 
9,446,306 


$107,000,000 
120, 000. 000 
15I,aOO.410 
128,337,9S5 
131. 161.0(39 
84,810.42S 
66,007.24: 
106,19a.55« 


A.NNUAL  AVERAGE  PRICES    OF    ROLLED    IRON    AND    STEEL    IN    THE    UNITED  STATES 
FOR  A  LONG  SERIES  OF  YEARS,  IN  GROSS  TONS. 


Tear. 

1 

V 

r 

h 

$ 

Year. 

1 

|ip, 

il 

1" 

1. 

If 

i1 

1844 

$85.62 
93.75 
91.06 
86.04 
70.33 
67.50 
59.54 
54.66 
58.79 
83.50 
9L33 
74.58 
73.75 
71.04 
62.29 
60.00 
58.75 
60.83 
70.42 
91.04 
146.46 
106.38 
98.13 
87.08 
85.63 
8L66 

1870 

$78.96 
7a  54 
97.63 
86.43 
67.95 
60.85 
52.08 
45.55 
44.24 
51.85 
60.38 
58.05 
61.41 
50.  .30 
44.05 
40.32 
43.12 
49.37 
44.99 
43.40 
45.92 
42.56 
41.81 
88.08 
29.96 
82.89 

$72.25 
70.88 
85.13 
76.67 
58.75 
47.75 
4L25 
35.25 
33.75 
4L25 
49.25 
47.18 
45.60 

1H45 

1871 

1846             

1872 

1847    

$69.00 
62.25 
53.88 
47.88 
45.63 
48.38 
T7.25 
80.13 
62.88 
64.38 
64.25 
50.00 
49.38 
41^.00 
42.38 
41.75 
76.88 

126.00 
98.63 
86.75 
83.13 
78.88 
77.25 

1873 

1848 

1874 

1849 

1875 

1850 

1876 

1 

1851 

1877 

1.. 

1852              .... 

'  1878 

1853 

1  1879 

1.. 

1854 

1880 

1855 

1  1881  

1 

1856 

1882 

$54.51 
44.24 
38-45 
36.50 
38.08 
43.50 
89.07 
38.30 
4L25 
88.88 
86.79 
88.53 
26.86 
28. 09 

1857 

1883 

1868 

1884 

1859    

1885 

I860 

1886 

$31.75 
32.«i5 

J801 

1887 

1862    

1888 

28,73 
29.45 
3a  38 
25.32 
23.63 
SO.  44 
18.58 
18.48 

1863 

1889 

1864 

1890 

1865    

1891 

18G6 

1892 

1867 

1803 

1868 

1894 

t869 

1885 
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AYSRA^GB  YEARLY  PRICES  OP  R08SIA  SHEET  IRON  FROM  1809  TO  1895. 

The  following  table  givea  the  average  yearly  pricea,  per  poundi  of  Busaia  sheet 
iron  from  1869  to  1895,  as  charged  by  American  importers ; 


Tear. 

Price. 

Year. 

Prioe.  ! 

Year. 

Price. 

Tear. 

Price. 

1869 

.15 
.21 
.21 

1876 

$0.13^   ; 

.lu  1 

.in  1 

.13    1 
.12  J  ' 
.11    1 
.Hi 

1883 

.10} 

.10; 

.09 
.09 
.09 

1890 

$0.10 
.10| 

1870 

1877 

1884      

1891 

1871 

1878 

1885 

1892 

.11 

1872 

1879 

1886 

1803 

.11 

1873 

1880 

1887 

1804 

.10 

1874 

1881 

1888 

1896        

.08 

1876 

1882 

1889 

PRICES  OF  TWO  GRADES  OP  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  PIG  IRON. 


Year. 

Gray  forge, 
Pittsburg. 

No.  1  found- 
ry, at  Phil- 
acielphlA. 

Cleveland 

pic  iron, 

fo.b. 

Weat  Coaat 

Bessemer, 

f.o.b. 

1873 

$35.80 
27.16 
23.67 
21.74 
20.60 
18.09 
22.15 
27.98 
22.94 
23. 8» 
19.04 
17.17 
15. 27 
16.58 
19.02 
15.99 
15.37 
15.78 
14.00 
12.81 
11.77 
9.75 
10.94 

$42.75 
30.25 
25.50 
22.25 
18.88 
17.63 
21.50 
28.50 
25.12 
25.75 
22.38 
19.88 
18.00 
18.71 
20.92 
18.88 
17.75 
18.40 
17.52 
15.75 
14.52 
12.66 
13.10 

£    s.     d. 
5    15      0 
8    15      0 
3      0      0 
2    13      0 
2      5      6 
2      2      3 
2      1      2 
2    10      0 

1  19      2 

2  3      6 
1    19      6 
1    16      8 
1    13      0 
1    10      8 
1    14      2 

1  12      9 

2  3      7 
2      7    11 
2      0      1 
1    18      7 
1    14    11 
1    15    10 
1    16      8 

£    9.    d. 
8      9      3 

1874 

5      9      7 

1875 

4      17 

1876 

3    14      2 

1877 

3    12      9 

1878 

3      0      0 

1879 

2    17      6 

1880 

4      4      6 

1881 

3      12 

1882 

2    18      6 

1883 

2    11      0 

1884 

2      6    10 

1885 

2      4      6 

1886 

2      3      7 

1887 

2      6      2 

1888 

2      4      8 

1889 

2    12      3 

1890 

1891 

1892 

2      9      7 

1893 

2      6      0 

1894 

2      5      6 

1895 

2      6      6 

WHOLESALE  PRICBS  OF  OCT  NAILS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Early  in  1893  the  base  price  and  schednle  of  extras  of  cat  nails  were  changed  to 
correspond  witli  the  wire-nail  schcdnlo.  A  comparison  of  prices  since  1893  with 
those  tor  1892  and  previous  years  wonld  therefore  be  misleading. 


Year. 

Price. 

T-,. 

Prioe. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Prioe. 

1885 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.12 
5.50 
5.25 
4.75 
4.25 
4.50 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.25 
4.00 
8.71 

1851 

$3.28 
3,13 
4.85 
4.76 
4.10 
3.92 
3.72 
3.53 
8.86 
3.13 
2.75 
3.47 
5.13 
7.85 
7.08 
6.97 

1867 

$5.92 
5.17 
4.87 
4.40 
4.52 
5.40 
4.90 
3.90 
3.42 
2.98 
2.57 
2.31 
2.69 
3.68 
3.09 
8.47 

1883 

$3.06 
2  39 

1838 

1852 

1868 

1884          .     . 

1837 

1  1853 

1869 

1885 

2  33 

1838 

1854           

1  1870       

1886 

2.27 

1839 

1855 

1871 

1887     .   . 

2  30 

1840 

1856 

1872 

1888 

2.03 

1841 

1857     

1873          

1889 

2  00 

1842 

1858 

1874 

1890 

2.00 

1843 

1859 

1875 

1876 

1891 

1892        

1  86 

1844 

1880 

1  83 

1845 

1861 

1877 

1893 

1.44 

1846 

1882 

1878 

1804 

1  08 

1847 

1863 

1879 

1895 

1.50 

1848 

1864      

1880 

1806 

2.36 

1849 

18G5 

1881 

18S0 ;... 

1866    

1  1882 

1 
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PRICES  OF  8TAKDARD  6IZX8  OF  WISB  NAILS  AT  CmCAGO. 

The  following  table  jrives  the  average  monthly  base  prices  of  st<and«rd  sizes  of 
wire  nails,  per  keg  of  100  ponnds,  in  carload  lots,  fVee  on  board  at  Chicago.  Bega- 
lar  quotations  for  standard  wire  nails  were  not  made  nntil  1886. 


Month. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1891. 

1882. 

1898. 

IML 

1896. 

Janaftry  ...•.•.......•..•... 

13.60 
8.06 
8.66 
8.46 
8.20 
8.00 
2.05 
8.00 
8.00 
2.90 
2.75 
2.76 

$2.70 
2.80 
2.66 
2.70 
2.60 
2.60 
2.85 
2.46 
2.65 
2.66 
2.56 
2.40 

$2.66 
2.40 
2.36 
2.35 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.26 
2.85 
2.66 
8.16 
8.00 

$2.90 
2.95 
2.76 
2.40 
2.80 
2.40 
2.40 
2.50 
2.65 
2.40 
2.80 
2.25 

$3.22 
2.27 
2.22 
2.12 
2.05 
2.02 
2.07 
2.02 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 

$1.82 
1.87 
1.86 
1.76 
1.70 
1.57 
1.70 
1.70 
1.67 
1.57 
1.60 
1.60 

$L57 
1.65 
1.66 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 
L47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.40 
1.30 
1.27 

81.17 
1.80 
1.15 
LOO 
1.07 
1.S0 
1.20 
L15 
1.16 
1.06 
1.05 
1.00 

$a.95 

FebniAry 

.» 

March 

1  ec 

Anril 

9r, 

M^.;*"i:  :::"i^^;i»i^^" 

1  la 

Jnno...... 

l.Sfl 

July 

1.95 

Angutt ' 

2.28 

September ... 

$3.60 
3.60 
8.66 
8.60 

2.40 

October 

2.46 

November 

2.42 

Deoeuber.. 

2-42 

Aventge 

8.61 

8.16 

2.66 

2.48 

2.61 

2.04 

1.70 

L48 

Lll 

L9 

PRICES  OF  WIRB  NAILS  OF  SMALL  SIZE   IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ayernjre  yearly  wholesale  net  prices  of  wire  naiU 
per  keg  of  100  pounds  from  1877  to  18to.  The  prices  are  for  nails  1^  inches  lon^, 
made  from  No.  16  wire,  and  have  been  furnished  b^  the  American  Wire  Nail  Coin- 

i:iuy,  of  Anderson,  Ind.    The  quotations  on  this  size  can  be  carried  mach  farther 

laok  than  for  the  larger  sizes. 


t 


Tear. 

Price. 

Yew. 

Frioe. 

Yew. 

Price. 

Year. 

rnct. 

1877 

$12.14 
10.85 
10.23 
10.40 
9.04 

1882 

$0.75 
9.38 
7.00 
6.91 
6.32 

1887 

$5.61 
5.30 
4.75 
4.60 
8.99 

1892 

3- 10 

1878 

1883 

1888 ..... 

1893          ... 

1879 

1884 

1889 

1894 

•>  ss 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1896 

3.  a 

1881 

1886 

1891 

PRICES  OF  PLANISHED  OR  AMERICAN-RUSSIA  SHEET  IRON. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  prices  per  pound  charged  by  the 
manufacturers  for  planished  or  American-Knssia  sneet  iron : 


Year. 

Beat 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

T«,. 

Beat 

grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Year. 

Beat 
grade. 

Second 
ffrade. 

1878 

:SI» 

.09 
.09 

.08 
.08 

'  1884 

1885 

,  1888 

1  1887 

'  1888 

1  1889 

$0.09 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

$0.08 
.07* 
.07i 
.07* 
.07  J 
.07i 

1800 

1891 

1892 

$0.08 
.08 

.OSK 

071 

1879 

1880 

1*71 

1881 

1893 :            .08 

1894 08 

1895 .M 

1812 

of- 

1883 

.u«  t 
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QT70TED  PRICS8  OF  FOBBIGN  TIN  PLATES  AT  KBW  YORK. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quoted  wholesale  prices,  per  box  of  *'  fall  weight,'' 
108  ponnds,  imported  coke  Bessemer  tin  plates,  I.  0.,  14  by  20,  at  New  York,  freight 
and  dnty  paid,  from  Jannary,  1890,  to  December,  1896: 


Hontb« 


1890. 

Jtamarj 

Pebmary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

ADgnst 

8e]>teinber  .... 

October 

NoTember 

December 

1891. 

January 

Pebrnary 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Jnly 

Ang:a8t 

September  .... 

Ottober 

November 

December 

1893. 

Jannary 

Febmaiy 

March 

April 


Prioa. 


$4.72 
4.61 
4.46 
4.42 
4.42 
4.43 
4.49 
4.66 
6.17 
5.49 
5.44 
6.24 


6.86 
6.47 
6.86 
5.26 
6.17 
6.35 
6.28 
5.89 
5.43 
5.87 
5.81 
5.30 


6.80 
6.80 
5.80 
5.80 


Month. 


1892->Continned. 
M*y 

Jnne 

July 

Auenst 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

AnKOst 

September 

October 

November 

December 

189i. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

April 

Jane 

Jnly 

Angoat 


Prioa. 


$5.80 
6.29 
6.25 
5.21 
6.20 
6.27 
5.45 
5.49 


5.86 
5.35 
5.44 
5.50 
6.50 
5.41 
5.31 
5.30 
5.20 
5.37 
5.86 
5.82 


5.27 
5.22 
5.20 
5.10 
5.15 
5.14 
5.12 
5.12 


Month. 


1894— Continued. 

September «.. 

October , 

November 

December , 

1895. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

AugUAt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March ■ 

April 

May 

Jane 

JiUy 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December , 


Price. 


$5.10 
4.09 
4.10 
4.00 


8.96 
8.87 
8.80 
8.80 
8.80 
8.80 
3.82 
3.00 
3.95 
4.00 
3.96 
8.82 


8.88 
3.88 
3.85 
3.80 
3.72 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.82 
3.80 
8.87 
3.90 


▲YBRAOB  ANNUAL  PBICBS  PAID  FOR  TIN  PLATES  AT  NKW  YORK. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  annual  prices  aotnally  paid  at  New  York, 
per  box  of  108  pounds,  for  an  average  grade  of  Melyn  charcoal  tin  plates  and  an 
average  grade  of  Grafton  or  J.  B.  coke  tin  plates: 


Tear. 

ChareosL 

Coke. 

Year. 

CharooaL 

Coke. 

Tew. 

Charcoal 

Coke. 

1«7» 

$7.26 
8.00 
6.40 
6.20 
6.00 
5.65 

$6.26 
6.75 
6.45 
5.30 
5.10 
4.70 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

$5.35 
5.25 
5.50 
5.45 
5.45 
6.05 

$4.40 
4.30 
4.60 
4.55 
4.55 
5.15 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

$6.20 
6.06 
5.87 
5.13 
4.39 
4.45 

$5.30 

1880 

5.34 

1881 

5.15 

1882 

4.57 

1888 

3.66 

1884 

8.63 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  VARIOUS  TIN  UTENSILS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 

ISSi  TO  1896. 


July- 

•55 

O 

$12.50 
11.75 
11.00 
11.00 
10.50 
10.  UO 
9.75 
10.50 
10.25 
10.26 
9.50 
8.76 
8.60 

«5 

Jll 

III 

5 

P 

11 

=*!  - 
111 

1884 

$2.80 
2.38 
2.35 
2.85 
2,30 
2.25 
2.20 
2.40 
2.25 
2.25 
2.10 
1.75 
1.70 

$18.00 
17.00 
16.50 
10.50 
15.50 
15.50 
15.00 
16.50 
16.00 
15.00 
14.50 
12.00 
11.50 

$7.60 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
6.76 
6.76 
6.60 
7.25 
7.00 
6.86 
6.76 
5.60 
6.M 

$2.75 
2.60 
2.40 
2.25 
2.40 
2.25 
2.35 
2.85 
2.75 
2L70 
2.60 
2.15 
2.16 

$9.00 
8.00 
7.20 
6.72 
6.72 
6.50 
6.39 
7.40 
7.10 
7.06 
6.72 
6.76 
i.72 

$31.80 
24.50 
24.  GO 
23.62 
23.50 
22.50 
22.76 
24.70 
23.52 
21.75 
20.58 
18.11 
19.06 

$34.00 
20.00 
17.36 
16.50 
16.50 
16.00 
15.21 
16.44 
15.62 
15.21 
14.06 
11.99 
11.99 

fO.07 

IggS    

.C«6 

1886 

.0-4 

1887 

M 

1888       

.06 

1889 

.03 

1890 

.05 

1891    

.04| 

18W 

.0*1 

1803 

'.(Hi 

1894 

1895 

1806 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IK  THE  UNITED  8TATK8  IN  GROSS  TONS. 

The  following  tnble  gives  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
in  the  oensns  years  1870  and  1880,  ending  on  May  31  of  each  year;  in  the  census  year 
1889,  ending  on  December  31  of  that  year,  and  in  the  calendar  years  from  1881  to  1888 
and  from  1890  to  1895.    Aathentio  statistics  for  earlier  years  are  not  available. 


Year. 


Pennsylvania 
anthnoite. 


BJtnminona 
and  all  other. 


TotaL 


Cenansyear^ 

1870 

1880 

Calendar  yeai^ 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 


18,978,460 
25,672,160 

28, 600, 016 
81,358,264 
34,836.469 
33, 175, 756 
34.228.548 
84,853,077 
37. 578, 747 
41,624,611 
40. 605. 162 
41,489,858 
45,236.992 
46,850,450 
48,185.306 
46, 358. 144 
61, 785, 122 


15,369,120 
38,250,670 

48,865,341 
60, 861, 190 
66,531.500 
73,730,539 
64,840.068 
65,810,676 
78,470.857 
91.106,998 
86,432.628 
69,392,871 
105,268,962 
113,264,792 
114. 629, 6n 
10^089,647 
120.641,244 


29, 342. 5^) 
63,822,&A» 

76,865,257 
92,n9.iS< 
102,897.9® 
106, 906,255 
90,069.216 
100.663,:SJ 
116.049.604 
132, 731,  SOS 
136, 097, 7» 
140,8S2,729 
150,565.»S4 
160,115,242 
163t,  814,977 
152^  447. 791 
172,426.361 


THB  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORB  AND  COAL. 

The  following  tables  give  the  production  of  iron  ore,  coal,  pig  iron,  and  steel  in 
all  countries  in  the  latest  years  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available.  Tons 
of  2,240  pounds  are  used  in  giving  the  production  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
Canada,  and  other  countries,  and  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds  are  used  for  all  the 
oontinental  countries  of  Europe : 


Conntry. 


United  Stotes 

Great  Britain 

Germany  and  Luxemburg. 

France 

Belgium ■ 

Anatria  and  Hungary 

Raasia 

Sweden 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada  

Cnba  and  other  couuUles. . 


Total 

Percentage  of  the  United  Statea. 


Iron  ore. 


Tear. 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 


Tona. 


15. 967. 614 

12,615,414 

12, 349,  GOO 

8, 772, 101 

312,637 

2,409,584 

2,487,226 

1,904,662 

6, 514, 339 

183,871 

91,783 

1,386,044 


58,984,874 


27.05 


Coal  and  lignite. 


Year. 


Tona. 


1896  I 

1895  I 

1895  ■ 

1895 

1895 

1896 

1896 

1896 

1895 

1895 

1895 

1896 


172,426.366 

189.661.SC3 

103,  H57. 6:« 

28, 236,  li:9 

20.  450.  (kH 

82,697.771 

9,079, 13« 

223,6-=.2 

1,783.783 

805. 5-21 

8, 136, 1» 

17,500,000 


679,457,839 


21.75 
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THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Conntry. 


Pig  iron. 


Year. 


Tons. 


Steel. 


Tear. 


Tons. 


United  States 

Great  BriUin 

Germany  and  Lnzembnrg  . 

France 

Belgium 

Austria  and  Hungary 

RuHRia 

Sweden 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada 

Other  ooun  tries 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 


9,440,308 
7,703,459 
5,404.501 
2,005,888 

829.234 
1, 122, 176 
1,454,326 

482,030 

206,452 
9,213 
37,829 

125,000 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1895 
1895 
1896 


Total. 


28,867,815 


Percentage  of  the  United  States. 


32.72 


6, 114, 834 

3, 359, 962 

8,902,775 

710, 931 

307,917 

780,030 

574, 112 

197,880 

TO,  264 

50,314 

17,000 

5,000 


16,220.569 


87.00 


The  percentage  of  iron  ore  produced  by  the  United  States  is  seen  by  these  tables 
to  have  been  27.05;  of  coal,  29.75;  of  pig  iron,  32.72;  and  of  steel,  37.69. 


TOBACCO. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  <<BEOIE''  COHTBAGTS,  AHD  WHAT  SHOULD  BE 
DOHE  TO  OFFSET  THEM. 

(By  Hon.  J.D.  Clardy,  a  Representative  from  Kentucky.) 

Washington,  Jcmuary  I2y  1897. 
Ohaibman  Oommitteb  on  Ways  and  Mbans: 

!Not  being  in  the  city  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  I  failed  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing  before  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  tobacco. 
I  therefore  ask  that  this  brief  statement  be  read  and  allowed  to  be 
printed  in  the  hearings  of  your  committee.  The  Eastern  growers  of 
tobacco  no  doubt  were  well  represented,  and  as  there  is  no  similarity 
either  in  kinds  or  u»es  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Eastern  States  and  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  West,  at  least  in  the  States  which  furnish  most  of 
the  export  tobacco,  there  need  be  no  conflict  in  our  discussion.  The 
Eastern  Bepresentatives  ask  for  higher  duties,  as  a  protection  against 
imports  from  foreign  countries.  Representing  the  States  which  to  find 
a  market  must  export  their  tobacco,  I  ask  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee to  the  matter  of  removing  the  obstructions  to  the  introduction 
and  sale  of  American  tobacco  in  foreign  conntries.  Only  in  England 
and  Germany  have  we  a  real  free  and  open  market  for  our  tobacco. 
England  putis  a  very  large  tariff  tax  upon  our  tobacco — 76  cents  on  the 
pound — and  still  is  our  best  market  for  certain  types  of  our  tobacco. 
Nearly  all  American  "strips" — leaf  tobacco  with  the  stems  taken  out — 
are  sold  in  England.  Germany  fnrnishes  a  market  for  mucli  of  our 
dark  heavy  shipjnng  leaf.  But  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  possibly  in  some  other  countries,  the  introduction  and  sale  of 
our  tobacco  by  individuals  or  firms — doniestic  or  foreign — is  positively 
prohibited.  The  purchase  of  foreign  tobacco  by  these  countries  is 
purely  a  Government  monopoly.  Under  what  is  known  as  "regie" 
contract — that  is,  contracts  made  by  and  for  the  Government — these 
countries,  through  the  constituted  Government  officials,  contract  with 
individuals  or  firms,  generally  parties  resident  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
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to  farnish  the  amount  (number  of  Logslieads  of  American  tobacco  tbe 
Governments  wish  to  buy)  at  a  stipulated  price  for  their  ip^ades,  knovD 
in  the  trade  as  A,  B,  and  G.  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  buy  tlirongh  these 
contractors,  Austria  and  Hungary  through  their  consuls,  and  in  either 
case  it  is  purely  a  Government  monopoly;  Government  officials  securisg 
and  selling  the  tobacco,  either  before  or  after  it  has  been  manufactured. 
This  system  shuts  out  all  competition. 

The  contractors  are  few  in  number— generally  three  or  four  men  con- 
trolling the  contracts  for  these  Governments— and,  of  coarse,  with  an 
abundant  supply  they  get  together  and  fix  the  price  on  all  export 
grades,  IVom  which  there  is  no  appeal  as  all  this  tobacco  mast  go  into 
this  trade  or  it  can  not  be  sold  at  all. 

Now,  the  object  of  this  effort  on  my  part  is  to  start  an  iuvestigatioD 
of  this  matter  and  by  firiendly  intercourse  with  these  Governments  seek 
in  time  to  get  them,  for  advantages  offered  them  in  the  sale  of  their 
products  to  this  country,  to  at  leq«t  modify  this  method  of  supplying 
their  wants  so  as  to  allow  our  dealers  in  tobacco,  or  our  farmers,  if  thej 
think  proper  to  do  so,  to  ship  and  sell  tobacco  in  these  coontries  as 
ireely  as  other  products  are  sold,  under  such  customs  duties  or  restric- 
tions as  they  may  see  proper  to  impose. 

That  this  may  not  appear  to  be  a  trivial  matter,  I  desire  to  present  a 
few  figures  to  show  the  importance  of  this  crop  at  least  to  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  especially  to  Kentucky,  a^ 
that  State  produces  about  one-half  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  year  1895  Kentncky  tobacco  sold  at —  Hogsheads 

LouiBviUe 174.^^ 

Cincinnati »./ 30.  id 

HopkinBville» 20,  (XK' 

ClarksvUle^ 15,  (H' 

Paducah* 12,00" 

Mayfield» 5,iXV 

Estimated  bought  loose  and  not  resold  in  any  of  these  markets 20,  Cd) 

Total 276,i« 

At  1,400  pounds  to  the  hogshead,  this  equals  387,639,900  pounds. 

I  am  unable  to  state  accurately  the  amount  of  '^  regie  "tobacco  taken 
from  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  but  state,  approximately,  as  tbe 
amount  taken  of  Western  tobacco,  mostly  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
annually: 

France 10,  at) 

Italy 18,  a« 

Spam 16,  av 

Hangary  and  Austria 6,00!' 

Makinga  total  of  70,000,000  pounds  or 50.0CO 

Under  Government  monopoly  this  tobacco  is  sold  at  enormous  prof- 
its, ranging  from  200  to  800  per  cent — France,  for  instance,  realiziDg 
upon  this  article  alone  a  revenue  of  many  times  its  cost  in  this  country, 
amounting  annually  to  from  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000.  England  does 
the  same  thing  by  a  diflFerent  method — not  shutting  off  private  ship- 
ments and  sales,  but  by  an  enormous  tariff  of  76  cents  per  poniid. 
This  is  at  least  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  in  this  country.  It 
may  be  retorted  that  our  tariff  on  tobacco  is  very  high.  On  fine  cijrar 
wrappers  it  is  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  pound,  and  lower  grades  35  to  50eeiit.< 

>  Estimated. 
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perpoaud;  but  when  we  come  to  compare  the  real  market  values  of 
these  tobaccos  it  will  be  seeu  that  our  seemiugly  high  taiitT  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  enormous  duty  imposed  by 
England,  our  rate  being  from  73  to  198  per  cent  of  the  value,  Englimd's 
ten  times  the  cost^  or  1,000  per  cent.  Of  course,  open  markets  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  lower  duty  would  greatly  increase  the  demand  by  low- 
ering the  price  to  consumers  and  correspondingly  increasing  the  price 
to  producers  in  this  country. 

The  object  sought,  viz,  open  markets  for  our  tobacco,  kindly,  grad- 
ually, but  persistently  carried  to  a  successful  issue  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, bring  greater  benefits  to  the  producers  of  this  important  farm 
product  than  all  the  legislation  ever  enacted  in  its  interests. 

The  importance  of  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  methods  of  sale, 
of  culture,  and  of  prices  for  products  can  not  be  exaggerated.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  industries.  It  furnishes  three-fourths  of  all  our  exports. 
Upon  its  broad  and  stalwart  shoulders  rest  the  most  vital  interests  of 
every  class,  of  every  calling,  and,  indeed,  of  every  individual  citizen  of 
this  great  country.  Without  agriculture  we  could  have  no  commerce, 
and  of  course  would  have  no  use  for  railroads  or  banks  or  other  great 
institutions,  which,  under  the  benign  influence  and  fostering  care  of  a 
prosperous  agriculture,  are  capable  of  bringing  such  great  benefits  and 
blessings  to  the  human  race.  These  things  being  true,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  any  legislation  which  fosters  and  benefits  agriculture  is  in  any 
sense  class  legislation.  Washington  said  <<no  greater  good  could  come 
to  any  country  than  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture.'' 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  more  effective  way  can  be  devised  to  benefit 
the  growers  of  export  tobacco  than  to  secure  to  them  better  facilities 
for  selling  their  tobacco  in  these  regie  countries.  It  is  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  consul  from  Kheims,  France,  that  "the  state,  having  the 
monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade,  buys,  manufactures,  and  sells  every  ounce 
of  tobacco  and  every  cigar  used  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  very 
few  direct  importations  made  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  private  individ- 
uals from  the  different  tobacco  growing  countries,  hence  statistics  on 
the  consumption,  importation,  and  prices  of  this  product  are  of  little 
interest  to  our  tobacco  raisers  or  dealers,  who,  if  they  sell  at  all  to 
France,  must  of  necessity  deal  with  the  French  Government  through 
its  special  representatives,  and  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  competition 
must  take  or  refuse  the  offers  it  may  be  pleased  to  make  them."  This 
quotation  is  given  to  show  the  frdl  extent  and  scope  of  this  monopoly. 
It  is  doubtless  just  as  exclusive  in  the  other  regie  countries.  It  has 
existed  by  frequent  renewals  in  France  since  1810,  and  now  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  her  revenue  system.  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  World's  M  arkets  for  American 
Products,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  French  revenue  on 
tobacco  in  1892 :  Gross  receipts,  $72,695,673 ;  expenditures,  $12,730,850 ; 
net  receipts,  $59,964,714.  This  shows  a  very  large  profit  from  a  small 
investment,  but  when  one  party  to  a  contract  has  the  power  to  fix  both 
the  price  for  buying  and  the  price  at  which  the  article  shall  be  sold 
the  amount  of  profit  is  a  mere  matter  of  judgment  as  to  how  low  the 
price  may  be  put  without  destroying  the  trade,  or  as  to  how  high  the 
purchaser  can  be  induced  to  pay.  This  pressure  has  already  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  producers  of  dark  shipping  or  export  tobacco 
until  the  price  has  fallen  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  this  is  the 
crop  upon  which  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  and  a  part 
of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  especially  the  smaller  farm- 
er8|  depend  for  the  money  to  pay  their  taxes,  doctor's  bills,  and  clothe 
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and  educate  tbeir  children.  I  have  given  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts 
and  present  condition.  The  main  question  yet  remains,  What  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evilf  Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  thin^ 
to  be  done  is  to  make  the  facts  known  and  thus  arouse  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  doing  something.  Probably  not  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  twenty  knows  that  this  particular  product  is  thus  discriminated 
against,  and  of  course  feels  no  interest  in  the  matter.  But  interest 
must  also  be  awakened  in  the  regie  countries.  We  can  not  expect 
them  to  change  their  revenue  system  unless  we  can  show  them  it  will 
be  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  first,  by 
granting  them  special  privileges  as  to  their  products  to  be  sold  in  this 
country;  or,  second,  by  demanding  the  admission  of  our  products  to 
an  open  market,  of  course  with  such  tariff  restrictions  as  they  may  see 
proper  to  impose,  as  is  done  in  England,  and  if  this  be  refused  shut 
off  their  products  from  sale  in  this  country.  This  I  understand  the 
President  now  has  authority  to  do  under  certain  conditions. 

What  will  your  committee  do!  Will  you  pass  this  matter  as  of  too 
little  importance  to  demand  your  attention  f  I  assure  you  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  grave  importance  to  many  of  your  fellow-citizens.  Agricaltund 
products  furnish  about  75  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  this  country.  Th^e 
great  staple  products,  of  which  there  is  a  large  surplus,  can  not  be  pro- 
tected by  any  sort  of  a  tariff,  but  under  our  partial-protective  system 
the  producers  of  these  products  are  compelled  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
protection  without  participating  in  any  of  its  benefits.  We  can  not 
have  a  tariff,  and  do  not  ask,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  bounty.  I 
believe  the  bounty  system  is  even  worse  than  the  protective  system, 
and  must  prove  impracticable  as  a  system,  or  result  as  all  class  legisla- 
tion must,  in  a  benefit  to  a  few  at  the  exjiense  of  the  many.  As  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  great  agricultural  section  of  our  great  country,  I  ask  no 
tariff— no  bounty — but  come  with  the  simple  request  that  you  lend  your 
valued  aid  to  secure  as  far  as  may  be  open  markets  in  all  countries  for 
our  tobacco  and  other  products.  There  is  no  doubt  but  removing  the 
obstructions  to  these  foreign  tobacco  markets  would  double  the  demand 
and  double  the  price  to  the  producer,  and  still  furnish  tobacco  to  the 
consumer  at  a  much  lower  price  than  he  now  pays.  A  few  statistics 
will  demonstrate  this  statement.  We  furnish  to  other  countries  over 
300,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  Of  this  amount  England  and  Germany 
(both  open-market  countries)  take  150,000,000  pounds,  half  the  amount 
furnished  to  the  world.  An  open  and  untrammeled  world's  market  for 
our  tobacco  is  the  only  panacea  for  our  troubles,  and  I  beg  yoa  gentle- 
men to  do  all  you  can  to  help  us  get  it. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  TOBACCO  GROWERS'  07  NEW  YORK  STATE  OH 

TARIFF  REVISION. 

(By  Mr.  Michael  Tobin,  of  BaldwinBTille,  N.  Y.) 
OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

When  before  your  committee  on  January  4  last,  at  a  hearing  of  the 
leaf-tobacco  growers,  cigar  manufacturers,  and  jobbers,  I  promised 
to  furnish  you  a  brief  containing  the  views  of  the  New  York  State 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  rela- 
tive to  proper  protection  of  the  leaf-tobacco  industry. 

After  due  consultation  with  the  officers  and  members  of  that  asso- 
ciation, I  have  been  requested  to  present  the  case  to  your  committee. 
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and  we  firmly  believe  tLat  notbiug  less  tban  tbe  relief  asked  for  will 
relieve  tbem  from  present  embarrassment.  We  submit  that  tbe  import- 
ers aud  leaf-tobacco  dealers,  who  bave  presented  voluminous  briefs  to 
yoar  conimiltee,  containing  many  farfetched  and  misleading  statements, 
have- really  no  more  right  to  be  heard  in  argument  before  your  commit- 
tee tban  any  »et  of  business  men  engaged  in  other  business  pursuits. 

Therefore  we  shall  not  attempt  to  consume  your  valuable  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  points  set  fortb  in  their  briefs,  as  we  claim  that  the  only 
ones  to  be  personally  affected  by  the  change  in  the  tariff  laws  on  leaf 
tt)bacco  are  the  manufacturers  and  growers,  and  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  any  tariff  legislation  on  leaf  tobacco  or  cigars  should  be 
equally  divided  between  those  two  branches  of  the  trade.  Such  changes 
will  affect  only  manufacturers  and  growers  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  There  are  no  exclusive  importers  in  Sumatra  tobacco,  as  all 
who  import  it  deal  in  domestic  tobacco,  and  if  the  tariff  should  be  raised 
so  that  they  would  lose  custom  on  the  imported  goods,  they  would  hold 
the  same  trade  as  the  domestic  goods,  as  one  or  the  other  must  and  Avill  be 
sold.  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  importers  to  secure  as  low  a 
rate  of  duty  on  importations  as  possible,  in  order  to  increase  consump- 
tion in  tliis  county. 

Second.  The  jobbers  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  would  not  be  affected 
in  the  least.  They  are  tired  of  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  the 
])re«ent  law  regulating  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  time  when  a  specifically  drawn  law  will  be  adopted, 
so  that  they  can  tell  with  a  reasonable  dep:ree  of  certainty  what  the 
duty  on  a  pound  of  Sumatra  will  be,  and  what  they  can  afford  to  pay 
for  domestic  tobacco  in  order  to  compete  with  it.  Besides,  there  are  but 
very  few  enga.iied  in  their  business  as  compared  with  the  vast  army  of 
tobacco  growers  and  their  employees,  and  even  of  that  few  all  but  a 
small  proportion — only  those  who  import  Sumatra  tobacco  as  well  as 
deal  in  domestic  leaf— will  heartily  indorse  our  views. 

Up  to  the  time  Sumatra  tobacco  was  used  in  this  country  for  wrappers 
the  leaf-tobacco  growers,  comparatively  speaking,  were  i)rosperous, 
because  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  crop  of  leaf  tobacco  depended  entirely 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wrappers.  When  domestic  tobacco 
was  generally  used  for  wrappers  in  this  country  the  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers were  willing  to  admit  that  what  was  called  a  good  >crop  of 
tobacco  would  contain  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  wrappers,  but  alter  the 
introduction  of  Sumatra,  which  has  established  a  fad  for  luster  and  fine- 
ness of  texture,  the  percentage  of  wrappers  in  all  domestic  crops  con- 
tinned  to  grow  smaller  as  the  fad  became  more  popular,  until  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  American  toba<;co 
growers  had  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  tobacco  which  was  suitable 
for  wra])[)er8  for  even  stogies  and  cheroots,  tin*  cheapest  grade  of  cigars 
manufactured  in  this  country.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  those  who 
have  grown  tobacco  to  use  for  wrappers  have  been  i)ractically  driven 
out  of  the  market  by  unjnst  importations  of  Sumatra  tobacco  which  was 
solely  the  product  of  beggarly  paid  labor  emi)loyed  by  the  rich  Holland 
syndicates,  who  niaiket  their  goods  in  this  country  at  prices  which 
enable  them  to  declare  annual  dividends  of  from  100  to  125  per  cent. 
This  kind  of  competition  has  ruined  the  legitimate  business  of  a  large 
and  prosperous  class  of  American  citizens,  and  rendered  their  buildings, 
tools,  appliances,  and  improvements  for  growing,  handling,  stripping, 
assorting,  and  curing  tobacco  worthless  for  the  production  of  any  other 
product.  This  has  been  brought  about  with  no  benefit  to  anybody, 
except  the  importers  and  stockholders  in  tl\Q  t'ovel^n  syndicates,  who  do 
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not  contribute  one  penny  to  the  support  of  our  Government.  The  cigar- 
manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  was  never  so  prosperoas  as 
when  domestic  tobacco  was  general  ly  used  for  wrapping  purposes.  This 
industry  received  a  severe  blow  when,  by  reason  of  importations,  the 
use  of  domestic  tobacco  for  wrapping  purposes  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Hence  we  submit  that  it  is  not  just  for  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country  to  object  to  such  a  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  as  will  revive  the  im- 
])ortant  and  heretofore  extensive  business  of  the  tobacco-growing  indus- 
try, which  is  now  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Unless  the  growers  get 
relief  at  your  hands  they  must  abandon  the  business  which  has  been 
their  only  means  of  support  for  a  lifetime.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  foreign  competition  has  obliged  them  to  sell  their  products  for 
binder  and  filler  purposes,  not  realizing  from  their  sales  enough  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  labor  and  fertilizers  used  in  its  production ;  there- 
fore to  afford  any  permanent  relief  we  must  have  a  duty  on  leaf  tobacco 
high  enough  to  bring  into  use  the  wrapper  x>ortion  of  the  crops,  at  least 
ibr  wrappers  on  a  large  portion  of  the  cheap  cigars  manufactured  in 
this  country. 

Under  the  present  tariff  laws  the  manufacturer  can  use  Sumatra 
tobacco  for  wrappers  on  cigars  that  can  be  placed  on  the  market  as 
low  as  $12  per  1,000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  no  ordinary  duty  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  desired  relief  and  save  this  industry  from 
destruction.  It  must  be  high  enough  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  product 
of  cooly  labor  on  all  cigars  placed  upon  the  market  at  a  price  at  least 
as  high  as  $30  per  1,000  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  growers.  We 
have  been  told  for  years  by  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  dealers  that 
nothing  less  than  a  duty  of  from  $5  to  $6  per  pound  on  unstenimed 
tobacco  would  prevent  the  use  of  Sumatra  on  all  classes  of  cigars 
manufactured  in  this  country.  From  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
wrapping  capacity  of  Sumatra  tobacco  we  believe  that  their  statement 
is  substantially  correct.  The  leaf  tobacco  growers  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  a  protective  duty  of  at  least  $5  per  pound  on  importations 
of  unstenimed  wrapper  leaf  tobacco.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  a  manu- 
factured article.  There  is  as  much  labor  required  in  growing,  harvest- 
ing, curing,  preparing  it  for  use  in  this  market  as  is  expended  apon 
the  manufacture  of  1,000  cigars  manufactured  by  Cuban  labor  in 
Habana  by  Habana  manufacturers.  Considering  the  value  of  the 
cigars,  and  the  Sumatra  to  be  equal  in  the  market,  it  is  precisely  as 
much  a  manufactured  article  as  cloth  manufactured  in  Manchester, 
England,  and  brought  to  this  country  to  be  made  up  into  garments.  In 
both  cases  the  laborer  of  this  countiy  is  deprived  of  his  employment^ 
because  the  work  should  and  could  be  done  here.  We  claim  that  the 
benefit  of  tariff  legislation  on  leaf  tobacco  and  cigars  should  be 
equally  divided  as  near  as  can  be  between  the  cigar  manufacturer  and 
the  grower. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  convince  you  that  the  benefits  received  by 
the  manufacturers  from  the  Government  in  the  past  and  enjoyed  by 
them  at  present  are  suflicient  to  warrant  the  growers  in  asking  for  the 
duty  required  to  relieve  the  depression  in  their  business,  and  still  not 
be  favored  by  the  Government  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  manufac 
turers.  I  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  cigar  trade  in  the 
year  1854  or  1855,  and  have  been  identified  with  it  directly  or  indirectly 
ever  since.  In  the  years  1856, 1857, 1858,  and  1859  the  cigar  industry 
of  this  country  was  being  destroyed  by  the  importation  and  sale  of 
cigars  manufactured  in  Germany,  which  were  brought  to  tJiis  country 
all  packed,  boxed,  and  prepared  for  the  market,  and  sold  at  the  very 
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low  figure  of  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  1,000.  This  corapetition  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  competition  which  the  toba(5Co  growers  now 
encounter,  because  the  German  cigars  were  made  by  labor  which  was 
procured  at  a  nomlual  sum,  and  which  was  as  poorly  fed  and  clad  as  the 
coolies  whom  the  leaf-tobacco  growers  have  for  competitors  at  present. 
This  competition  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  had  the  same  effect  upon 
their  trade  as  the  competition  of  the  cooly  labor  in  Sumatra  has  upon 
the  leaf-tobacco  growers  of  the  present  day,  and  which  competition 
nearly  ruined  and  destroyed  the  industry  of  manufacturing  cigars  in 
this  country.  The  manufacturers,  nearly  to  a  man,  were  obliged  to 
discharge  all  their  journeymen  workmen,  and  many  of  them  would  have 
been  willing  to  discontinue  the  business  entirely  but  for  the  obligation 
they  were  under  to  keep  employed  their  appreutices,  to  many  of  whom 
they  offered  to  give  their  indentures,  and  advised  them  to  seek  some 
other  employment,  as  the  outlook  for  gaining  a  livelihood  at  cigar  mak- 
ing was  very  discouraging  and  without  much  prospect  of  improvement. 

At  that  time  the  cigar  manufacturing  business  of  this  country  was 
of  small  proportions  as  compared  with  to-day.  The  industry  continued 
simply  to  exist  in  that  deplorable  condition,  or  nearly  so,  until  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  President  in  1860  and  his  Administration  was  inau- 
gurated. Then  representatives  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  went  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  demanded  relief  in  the  way  of 
tariff  legislation.  They  demanded  a  duty  on  cigars  of  $2.50  per  pound 
specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  they  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  committee.  This  duty  would  amount  to  the  following  sum,  as 
the  cigars  were  made  at  that  time  in  good  large  sizes  and  well  filled,  they 
would  weigh  on  an  average  18  pounds  to  the  thousand;  $2.50  specific 
duty  would  be  $45;  25  per  cent  advancement  on  the  cigars  would  be 
62^  cents;  total,  $45.62^,  which  would  be  over  1,800  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  commodity. 

This  would  seem  exorbitant,  as  at  that  time  our  people  were  poor, 
and  the  importations  of  Ilabaua  cigars  were  very  small  in  consequence. 
In  fact  the  manufacturer  considered  that  his  only  competitors  were  the 
Germans.  I  indorsed  and  favored  that  bill,  as  I  believed  it  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  preserve  the  industry  and  place  it  on  a  sound,  substan- 
tial basis.  Shortly  afterwards  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  raise  fabulous  amounts  of 
money  in  order  to  prosecute  the  same.  What  was  then  known  as  the 
Morrill  internal-revenue  bill  was  passed.  This  bill  imposed  a  tax  upon 
nearly  every  commodity  in  the  country,  including  proprietary  stamps 
on  patent  medicines,  bond 3,  mortgages,  checks,  notes,  contracts,  tax  on 
watches,  etc.  In  that  bill  was  a  clause  imposing  a  discriminating  duty 
upon  cigars,  which,  being  a  luxury,  were  made  to  bear  the  heaviest 
share  of  the  burder.  and  were  assessed  as  follows:  Cigars  valued  not 
to  exceed  $8  per  1,000  were  taxed  $4;  those  valued  from  $8  to  $15 
were  taxed  $8;  at  from  $15  to  $25,  at  $15;  at  from  $25  to  $40,  at  $25; 
and  for  cigars  valued  above  $40,  at  $40. 

The  cigar  manufacturers  at  that  time  claimed  that  this  discriminat- 
ing tax  would  enhance  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  every  1,000  cigars 
manufactured  on  an  average  of  $15  per  1,000.  As  a  consequence 
they  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  raise  the  duty  on 
imported  cigars;  but  as  there  was  little  competition  at  that  time  from 
Cuban  cigars  and  the  $2.50  specific  and  the  li5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  seemed  to  the  committee  ample  protection  for  all  purposes, 
the  bill  was  lefb  as  it  was.  The  discriminating  internal  revenue  tax 
soon  proved  to  be  impracticable,  on  account  of  undervaluation  by  the 
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mannfncturers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  redacing  the  valae  of  their 
cigars  iu  order  to  pass  thcui  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  It  was  of  common 
ocenrrcnce  to  pass  cigars  at  the  $4  to  $S  rate  of  tax,  which  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  law  should  pay  915  to  925  tax,  so  this  discrimi- 
.nating  law  was  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  Government, 
and  a  specific  duty  of  $<i  per  1,000  on  all  cigars  manufiictured  in  this 
country  substituted  instead. 

As  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
warriuitod  it,  the  people  were  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  by 
Congress.  First  the  proprietary  stamps  were  removed;  also  stamps 
on  mortgages,  bonds,  checks,  tax  on  watches,  etc.,  and  as  boou  as  pos- 
sible relief  from  taxation  was  granted  to  (he  people  all  along  the  line 
of  the  Morrill  bill.  The  specific  internal-revenue  duty  of  $(>  per  1,000 
was  reduced  to  $3  per  1,000;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  scarcely  a  para- 
graph let  in  the  Morrill  bill  which  was  not  cut  down  and  r«^uce<i. 
Still  the  duty  in  the  tariff  bill  of  $2.50  per  pound  specific  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  imported  cigars  was  allowe;!  to  stand  intact  until 
the  business  of  the  tobacco  growers  became  impaired  by  the  importa- 
tion of  {Sumatra  tobacco  to  be  used  as  cigar  wrappers.  When  the 
tobacco  growers  first  asked  Congress  for  relief  by  putting  a  high^ 
tariff  on  leaf  tobacco,  the  cigar  manufacturers,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, again  came  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congi*ess  and  claimed  that  the  advance  demanded  by  the 
growers  of  a  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  from  75  cents  a  pound  to  $2  per  pound 
would  advance  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cigars  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  cigars  from  Cuba,  and  demanded  an 
increase  of  the  duty  on  imported  cigars  from  92.50  specific  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  94.50  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
was  granted  to  them. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  have  been  frequently 
favored  by  the  Government  without  the  least  opposition  from  any  other 
branch  of  the  tobacco  trade.  When  we  speak  of  ci.irar  mannfncturers 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  including  all  of  them,  as  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  them,  including  all  the  small  factories  thronghoat  the 
country,  would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  high 
enough  to  bring  the  wrapper  portion  of  the  American  commodity  into 
the  market  as  wrappers  lor  nickel  cigars. 

We  wish  to  suggest  that  the  competition  of  the  cigar  manufactorers 
to-day  is  entirely  different  from  their  competition  in  1855,  1856,  1857, 
1858,  and  1859,  as  their  present  competitors  are  skilled  workmen, 
whose  labor  is  considered  to  be  as  fine,  if  not  il^^er,  than  that  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  Cuban  cigar  maker  has  the  reputation  the  world  over  of 
producing  the  very  finest  kind  of  workmanship.  Besides,  the  cigars 
produced  by  their  workmanshi]),  according  to  Wb.'ght  and  size,  are 
worth  as  nnich  in  the  market  at  Habana  as  the  best  grade  of  our  cigars 
are  worth  in  our  own  market. 

For  this  reason  the  competition  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  in  the 
fifties  was  very  similar  to  the  competition  of  the  leaf  tobacco  growers 
today,  and  altogether  more  dangerous  and  burdensome  than  the  com- 
petition of  the  cigar  manufacturer  of  the  present  day.  The  manufac- 
turers were  never  more  prosperous  than  when  domestic  tobacco  was 
used  almost  exclusively  for  wrappers. 

The  increased  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco  at  the  low  rate  of  duly 
has  availed  the  consumer  nothing.  Ifone  of  the  leading  brands  of 
cigars  have  been  reduced  in  price;  consumption  has  not  been  stimu- 
lated by  its  use.    When  domestic  tobacco  was  being  used  principally 
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or  wrappers  the  production  of  cigars  increased  in  the  United  States 
rem  1,578,674,240  in  1879  to  3,302,528,809  in  1883.  As  Sumatra  came 
uto  favor  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  cigars  manufactured  was 
bund.  In  1884  the  number  manufactured  was  3,372,982,038,  a  falling 
>ff  of  over  20,000,000.  In  1885  there  were  manufactured  3,293,602,991, 
k  falling  off  of  nearly  100,000,000,  as  shown  by  internal-revenue  reports. 
We  herewith  submit  the  number  of  cigars  made  in  each  year  from 
L886  to  1895,  inclusive: 


8S6 3,462,014,287 

887 3,661,630,422 

888 3,668,162,486 

889 3,787,229,453 

890 4,228,528,258 


1891 4,422,024,213 

1892 4,674,708,260 

1893 4,341,240,981 

1894 4,163,641,327 

1895 4,099,137,855 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statistics  that  since  Sumatra  gained 
ts  greatest  favor  the  cigar  industry  of  the  United  States  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill  and  has  made  no  strides  in  a  forward  direc- 
ion  in  keeping  with  the  increase  of  our  population. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  since  the  year  1892  there  has  been  a 
gradual  but  substantial  decline  in  the  number  of  cigars  manufactured 
n  this  country;  hence,  we  fail  to  see  where  any  American  has  been 
benefited  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  by  its  introduction.  We  firmly 
jelieve  that  a  return  to  the  use  of  domestic  tobacco  for  wrapping  pur- 
poses will  cause  a  great  improvement  in  the  business  of  cigar  manu- 
lacturing,  as  it  is  conceded  that  in  point  of  quality  the  domestic  article 
s  far  superior  to  its  foreign  rival,  and  in  consequence  a  better  class  of 
lickel  cigars  can  be  manufactured,  which  will  give  better  satisfaction 
'o  the  smokers  of  that  class  of  goods,  who  are  the  masses  of  the  people, 
md  will  cause  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  nickel  goods  in 
ihis  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  protection  given  under  the  present  law  to  the 
jigar  manufacturer  harmonizes  with  the  amount  of  tarili'  on  leaf 
tobacco  asked  for  by  tlie  tobacco  growers  at  the  present  time,  which 
bhey  believe  must  be  at  least  $5  per  pound  on  unstemmed  wrappers 
ind  $6  i)er  pound  on  stemmed  wrappers. 

At  the  hearing  before  your  committee  on  January  4,  evidence  was 
>iven,  we  think,  by  the  president  of  the  National  Cigar  Manufacturers' 
A^ssociation  that  the  weight  of  imported  cigars  which  come  from  the 
Island  of  Cuba  to  this  country,  was  12  pounds  to  the  thousand.  The 
fact  that  cigars  of  that  weight  are  imported,  we  think,  can  not  be  ques- 
:ioned,  although  we  believe  it  to  be  a  trifle  misleading,  as  a  cigar  must 
i>e  very  loosely  filled,  besides  rather  small,  to  weigh  that  amount.  We 
iielieve  a  fairer  average  would  be  15  pounds  to  the  thousand.  We  shall 
ijive  you  an  illustration  of  the  protection  afforded  the  manufacturers 
m  cigars  of  both  weights.  A  12-pound  cigar  with  a  specific  duty  of 
J4.50  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  would  be  taxed 
iS  follows:  Specific  duty,  $54;  ad  valorem  duty  on  a  valuation  of  $40 
per  1,000,  which  we  think  about  correct,  would  be  $10,  making  a  total 
5f  $64. 

A  thousand  cigars,  weighing  15  pounds  to  the  thousand,  at  a  valuation 
jf  $50,  would  amount  in  total  duty  to  $80.  The  duty  upon  the  tobacco 
rH)ntained  in  the  above  cigars,  classified  as  stripped  tobacco,  in  the 
12-pound  cigar,  would  be  1 J  pounds  of  stripped  wrappers  at  $2  per 
pound  and  lO.J  pounds  of  stripped  fillers  at  50  cents  per  pound,  which 
wrould  give  a  total  of  $8.25.  In  the  15-pouud  cigar  the  duty  would  be 
the  same  by  adding  3  pounds  to  the  filler  and  binders,  making  the  total 
^9.75.    It  will  be  seen  irom  the  above  that  the  protection  afforded  the 
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manufactarers  against  the  competition  of  the  skilled  labor  of  the  Gnbas 
cigar  maker  is  equal  to  800  per  cent  or  more  on  the  cost  for  importa- 
tion under  the  present  laws  on  the  weight  of  the  tobaooo  contained  iu 
the  cigars  imported.  The  above  illustration  will  explain  Mr.  Dolliver  s 
question,  which  was:  "Is  it  not  true  that  the  McKinley  rate  is  nearly 
*^50  per  cent  on  Sumatra  tobacco t"  Our  answer  is:  If  it  required  8ih» 
per  cent  and  over  to  protect  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  this  country 
against  the  skilled  labor  of  Habana,  it  should  require  at  least  3,<hhi 
per  cent  to  protect  the  leaf* tobacco  growers  against  the  competition  ot 
the  cheap  cooly  labor  of  the  Sumatra  Islands. 

Again,  take  Mr.  McMillin's  question,  "How  much  would  a  good  crop 
of  tobacco  bring  in  the  market  under  a  protection  of  $o  per  pound  T 
This  we  can't  answer  definitely,  as  we  are  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
occult  mysteries  to  look  into  the  future  far  enough  to  tell  what  a  gooil 
cro])  would  sell  for  under  these  circumstances,  as  supply  and  demand 
at  the  time  of  sale  would  regulate  the  price  to  a  great  extent. 

We  believe,  however,  in  order  to  enable  the  grower  to  procure  the 
best  brands  of  fertilizers  and  take  the  proper  care  of  the  crop  nutil  it 
is  ready  for  the  market,  he  should  receive  not  less  than  from  15  to  IS 
cents  per  pound  in  order  to  make  his  business  profitable. 

As  tobacco  is  a  hazardous  crop  to  grow,  and  subject  to  damage  or 
destruction  at  almost  any  time  before  it  is  cured  and  ready  for  the 
market,  which  may  be  caused  by  hail,  wind,  sunburn,  frost,  stem  rot. 
pole  burn,  white  veins,  etc.,  and  as  any  of  them  may  render  the  crop 
worthless,  or  reduce  its  value  to  less  than  one  half  its  cost  to  the  grower. 
it  should  command  higher  prices. 

If  permitted,  we  should  be  pleased  to  ask  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  a  question.  Cigars  manufactured  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  are 
acknowledged  by  all  experts  and  connoisseurs  the  world  over  to  be  tlie 
finest  in  point  of  quality  of  any  cigars  manufactured.  They  are  sold  io 
this  country  at  prices  rangingany  where  from  $90  i)er  1,000  to  $400  or  foOt* 
per  1,000,  and  are  wrapped  with  the  products  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
American  tobacco  growers  can  produce  a  wrapper  leaf  that  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  Habana  wrappers  in  looks,  color,  texture,  finish,  and 
far  superior  in  quality  to  Sumsitra  wrappers.  The  question  is,  **  Why 
the  large  quantity  of  cheap  cigars  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
sold  in  the  market  at  from  $12  to  $30  per  1,000,  which  are  now  very 
nearly  all  wrapped  with  Sumatra,  the  product  of  cooly  labor,  can  not 
be  wrapped  with  the  American  wrapper,  which  is  the  product  of  Ameri- 
can labor  t"  If  permitted,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  Hon.  Benton 
McMillin,  of  Tennessee,  or  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  to  answer 
this  question.  So  far  as  Habana  fillers  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
believe  that  their  importation  was  any  detriment  to  the  American 
tobacco  grower.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  rather  a  benefit  in  the  way  of  forming  combinations,  which  assist 
in  the  sale  of  American  goods.  Therefore  we  do  not  ask  that  any 
increased  duty  shall  be  placed  upon  them.  The  many  misleading  ami 
far-fetched  arguments,  in  briefs,  and  otherwise,  before  your  honorable 
committee,aboutthegreatdifficulty  to  separate  the  Habana  wrapper  from 
the  Habana  filler  are  subjects  that  we  have  never  taken  the  least  stock 
in,  as  we  firmly  believe  that  all  such  arguments  are  intended  to  mislead 
and  deceive  the  Government.  People  who  are  engaged  in. the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  iu  Cuba  have  had  too  much  experience  and  understand 
their  business  too  well  to  place  wrappers  in  filler  bales,  providing  it  is 
to  cost  them  $5  i)er  pound,  or  thereabouts,  for  so  doing.  The  talk 
which  we  listened  to  while  before  your  committee,  to  the  efifect  that  it 
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was  iinj>088ible  for  anyone  to  tell  in  Habana  tobacco  what  was  fit  for  a 
wrapper,  without  casing  the  goods  and  making  them  up  into  cigars, 
Is  an  argament  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  seriously.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  wrapper  in  Habana,  as  in  other  growths  of 
tobacco,  is  a  good  burning  tobacco,  thin  in  texture,  uniform  and  good 
in  color,  and  of  the  requisite  size  to  be  suitable  for  a  wrapper. 

Under  tariff  laws  which  are  framed  with  ambiguous  language,  pur- 
posely placed  in  them  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  collection  of  the 
tax  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  laws,  those  arguments  are  always 
brouglit  up  to  show  the  great  diflQculty  of  enforcing  the  laws  and 
classifying  the  goods  to  conform  with  the  specifications  of  the  law. 
To  avoid  such  difficulties  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  your  honorable 
couHuittee  to  formulate  a  law  which  does  not  contain  the  least  bit  of 
ambiguity  or  uncertainty  with  plain  English  language  that  will  be 
readily  and  easily  understood  and  can  not  be  misinterpreted  by  any 
importer  or  custom-house  officer.    Then  if  the  Administration  desires 
to  enforce  the  law  there  will  not  be  the  least  trouble  in  doing  so.    Since 
I  became  interested  in  taritt'  laws,  which  was  a  great  many  years  ago, 
I  do  not  remember  but  one  law  covering  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco 
that  was  easily  and  readily  understood  and  impossible  of  evasion. 
That  was  the  law  contained  in  the  McKinley  bill  covering  the  importa- 
tion of  leaf  tobacco.    We  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  your  com- 
mittee to  make  any  improvement  on  that  law,  and  we  would  be  much 
pleased  to  have  it  reenacted  under  ambiguous  laws.    The  importers 
invariably  pay  the  duties  under  a  protest  so  as  to  leave  an  opportunity 
for  a  resort  to  the  courts  in  case  of  dispute  on  any  question  concerning 
their  imports;  and  the  misleading  and  double-meaning  laws  are  usually 
so  arranged  as  to  assist  the  importer  to  succeed  in  his  case  against  the 
Government,  which  he  invariably  does.    Although  we  have  already 
occu])ied  much  of  your  valuable  time  by  the  arguments  presented  above, 
we  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  you  the  reason  why  we  believe  that  by 
granting  the  relief  desired   and  demanded  by  the  tobacco  growers 
the  depleted  Treasury  of  the  United  States  will  be  very  materially 
replenished. 

As  we  have  not  the  data  or  statistics  at  command  to  enable  us  to 
approximate  closely  the  quantity  of  Sumatra  wrappers  that  are  annually 
imported,  we  shall  illustrate  by  taking  10  pounds  for  the  purpose,  and 
your  committee  can  readily  figure  from  that  illustration  what  the 
increase  in  revenues  would  amount  to  under  a  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  of 
85  per  pound.  Ten  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  under  the  present  duty  of 
$1.50  per  pound  yields  the  Government  $15. 

As  we  firmly  believe  that  a  duty  of  $5  per  pound  would  not  restrict 
the  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco  to  exceed  33J  per  cent,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  its  income  increased  as  follows: 

On  6J  pounds  imported  at  $5  per  pound  the  Government  would 
receive  a  revenue  of  $33.35,  or  an  increase  of  $18.34  over  the  present 
duty.  lu  case  the  importation  was  decreased  50  per  cent,  which  we 
think  impossible,  the  Government  would  yet  gain  on  every  10  pounds 
imi)orted  $10,  which  on  the  aggregate  amount  imported  annually  would 
yield  to  the  Government  a  very  handsome  increase  over  the  amount 
received  under  any  previous  law,  besides  being  the  means  of  saving 
an  important  industry  from  destruction.  The  adoption  of  the  uniform 
dnty  advocated  by  the  importers  and  cigar  manufacturers  of  from  50 
to  55  cents  per  pound  on  all  leaf  tobacco  coming  to  this  country  would 
certainly  create  a  large  deficit  in  the  income  of  the  Government,  as 
importations  of  Sumatra  can  not  be  largely  increased,  for  it  is  used  as 
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a  wrapper  on  nearly  all  grades  of  cigars  now  manufaetared  in  tlii> 
country  from  the  low  price  of  $12  per  thousand  and  upward.  On 
account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  Sumatra,  it  can  not  be  used  for  any 
component  part  of  a  cigar  except  a  wrapper.  If  not  for  the  small 
quantity  required  for  that  purpose  it  could  not  be  used  for  even  that. 
as  it  deteriorates  the  quality  of  every  cigar  wrapped  with  it  in  projwr 
tion  to  the  quantity  consumed. 

Hence  the  only  way  in  which  the  importation  of  Sumatra  could  h^ 
materially  increased  would  be  by  the  adoption  of  it  for  wrappers  on  ehi^- 
roots  and  stogies,  which  are  now  principally  wrapped  with  the  domestM 
article.  And  if  this  was  done  the  sheriffs  throughout  the  country  wonM 
be  kept  busy  for  the  next  few  years  in  closing  out  the  property  of  thv 
American  tobacco  growers.  Whatever  arguments  may  be  produced  t«» 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  war  now  being  prosecuted  in  Caba 
has  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs  on  that  famous  island  which 
would  assuredly  prevent  the  planters  of  leaf  tobaccx)  from  prodnciDir 
any  considerable  amount  of  their  commodity  for  the  American  marker 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  come,  even  though  the  war  sbould  be 
discontinued  in  the  near  future. 

Therefore  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  Government  will  be  deprive<l 
of  a  vast  amount  of  money  heretofore  received  from  the  importation  of 
Ilavana  tobacco,  which  will  greatly  deplete  the  meager  amount  remain 
ing  ill  the  Treasury.  Besides  destroying  the  tobacco-growers'  indushT. 
by  adopting  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  you  will  deprive  the  Governmen: 
of  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  and  afford  the  foreign  syndicates  ai- 
opportunity  to  divide  200  per  cent  annual  dividends,  instead  of  100  oi 
125  per  cent  which  they  now  divide.  They  are  well  aware  that  tlu 
price  of  Sumatra  in  this  country  to-day  is  low  enough  to  prevent  the 
use  of  American  wrapi)ers  for  cigar  purposes.  Hence  it  would  be  only 
necessary  for  them  to  advance  the  price  of  their  commodity  enough  to 
make  the  difference  iu  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  caused  by  the  adop^ 
tion  of  the  uniform  rate  of  duty. 

By  granting  our  appeal  you  will  benefit  not  only  the  growers  ami 
manufacturers,  but  also  that  large  class  of  American  citizens  who  an^ 
dependent  upon  them  for  their  own  livelihood.  The  merchant,  th' 
farmer,  and  tradesman  will  share  in  the  benefits  that  will  flow  tliroujrl 
this  channel  of  prosperity  until  it  stimulates  nearly  all  the  branches d 
our  many  and  varied  industries.  It  will  be  plain  to  your  committer 
that  if  protection  is  to  be  of  any  avail  or  benefit  to  the  manufacturers 
and  growers  it  must  protect  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

If  it  lacks  one  jot,  one  iota,  in  so  doing  it  becomes  practically  useless 
and  only  encumbers  the  statute  books  with  so  much  worthless  matter- 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  dawn  of  a  new  business  activity  can  hr 
more  favorably  ushered  into  these  United  States,  until  it  breaks  into 
the  full  noon  of  prosperity,  than  by  relieving  the  great  depression 
which  now  rests  heavily  upon  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  American 
industries. 

AVe  have  borne  the  heavy  burden  long  and  uncomplainingly,  with 
the  full  faith  that  the  time  would  ultimately  arrive  when  the  Govern 
mcnt  would  come  to  our  assistance  and  rescue  us  from  the  deplorable 
condition  into  which  we  have  fallen.  If  our  demands  are  accedc<l  to 
the  husbandman  and  mechanic  will  again  go  smilingly  forth  to  their 
business,  conscious  that  an  adequate  remuneration  will  be  theirs  and 
happiness  will  spread  itself  like  a  mantle  over  the  face  of  our  glorious 
land.  That  your  honorable  committee  will  agree  with  our  earnest, 
honest  convictions  herein  set  forth  in  behnlf  of  the  tobacxx)  growers  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  desired  wish  of  your  humble  servant      I 
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AGBICUIiTURAL  SEEDS. 

BELATIVE  TO  HOITSE  BUI  9532,  INTBODUOED  BT  HON.  SAMUEL 
A.  COOK,  A  BEPBESEITTATIVE  FBOM  WISCONSIN. 

[H.  R.  9532,  Fifty-fourth  CongrMS,  second  session.] 
A  BILL  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agrioaltaral  seeds. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  no  seeds  of  grasses,  clovers,  or  other  forage  plant«  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States,  either  in  halk  or  package,  which  contain  any 
seedsof  dodder  (Cuscuta  species),  Canada  thistle  (Carduus  arveusis),  Russian  thistle 
(Salsola  kali  tragus),  the  bulblotsof  wild  onion  (Allinm  vmeale)  or  ergot  (Clavlceps), 
or  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  seeds  of  wild  flax  (Cameliua  sativa),  wild  carrot 
(Dancns  carota),  plantain  (Plantago  specien),  wild  cross  (Lepidium  species),  cockle 
(Agrostemma  ^thago),  chess  (Bromiis  seciilinns);  quack  grass  (Agropyron  repens), 
pennycress  (Thlaspi  arvense),  prickly  lettuce  (Lactuca  scariola),  or  wild  mnstard 
(Brassica  species),  or  which  have,  either  inadvertently  or  intentionally,  been  mixed 
with  inferior  seeds  or  fonl  matter. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  seeds  of  grasses,  clovers,  and  other  forage 
plants  from  foreign  countries  shall  bo  allowed  entry  into  the  United  States  onl^  at 
the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  under  such  regulations 
aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  concurrence  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  inspection  of  such  seeds  at  said  ports  shall  be  made, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  skilled  experts,  who  shall 
have  passed  an  examination  showing;  them  to  be  thoroughly  competent  in  the  work 
of  seed  inspection. 

Src.  2.  That  no  seed  shall  be  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
which  contains  any  seeds  of  dodder  (Cuscuta  species),  Canada  thistle  (Cardnus 
arvenois),  Russian  thistle  (Salsola  kali  tragus),  tlie  bulblets  of  wild  onion  (Allium 
▼ineale),  or  ergot  (C lav iceps),  or  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  seed  of  wild  flax 
(Camelina  sativa),  wild  carrot  (Dancus  carota),  plantain  (Plantago  species),  wild 
oress  (Lepidium  species),  quack  grass  (Agropyron  repens),  pennycress  (Tnlaspi 
arvense),  prickly  lettuce  (Lactuca  scariola),  or  wild  mnstard  (Brassica  species). 

Sbc.  3.  That  every  lot  of  the  seeds  of  agricultural  plants,  whether  in  bulk  or  in 
package,  containing  one  pound  or  more,  and  including  the  seeds  of  cereals,  grasses, 
forage  plants,  vegetables,  and  garden  plants,  but  not  including  those  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  ornamental  plants,  which  is  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
by  any  firm  or  dealer  in  see<i8,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  or  printed  guar- 
antee of  its  percentage  of  purity  (freedom  from  foreign  matter)  and  germination: 
Provided,  That  mixtures  may  be  sold  as  such  when  the  perocntages  of  the  various 
constituents  are  stated. 

Src.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  agricultural 
seeds,  not  including  those  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  ornamental  plants,  in  packages  or 
bags  of  less  than  one  pound  each,  that  are  not  marked  in  plain  and  distinct  letters 
upon  each  package  or  bag  containing  such  seeds  with  the  name  of  the  seed  contained 
therein,  also  with  a  guarantee  of  tne  percentage  of  purity  and  germination  of  the 
same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  he  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months  or  less  than  thirty  days  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Ssc.  5.  That  an  allowance  of  two  per  cent  below  the  guarantee  shall  be  made  for 
variation  in  the  purity  of  seeds  of  grasses  and  fornge  plants  and  five  per  cent 
for  variation  in  the  germination  of  all  seeds  included  by  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  dealers  may  base  their  guarantees  upon  tests  conducted  by  themselves, 
or  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under  such  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe,  or  by  any  of  the  State  exporinu*nt  stations  using  such  methods  and  appa- 
ratus as  may  be  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations.  Persons  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  seeds  as  a  business  and 
residing  within  the  United  States  may  liave  seeds  purchased  by  them  for  their  own 
planting  tested  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  an  experi- 
ment station,  upder  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  for  same :  Provided,  That 
all  tests  and  conditions  shall  bo  fair  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  result  of  all  tests  made  for  purchasers  may  bo  published  by  the 
station,  together  with  the  names  of  the  firms  or  dealers  from  whom  the  seeds  were 
bought.  The  stations  shall  publish  equitable  standards  of  puiity  and  germination, 
together  with  such  other  information  concerning  agricultural  seeds  as  may  bo  of 
public  benefit. 
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8sc.  8.  That  any  i>enoii  or  persona  violating  eection  two  of  this  act  ahall  be  gmltj 
ot  a  misdemeanor,  and  npon  couyiotion  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  more  than  Jive  hundred  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  for  not  morethu 
one  year  for  euch  and  every  offense. 

Sbc.  9.  That  any  person  or  persons  violating secHon  three  of  tbia  act  ahall  be  deemed 
enilty  of  a  miMlemeanor,  ana  npon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  leas  than  one  ban- 
dred  dollars  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months  for  each  and  every  offense. 

8kc.  10.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  with  intention  to  deceive,  wrongly 
mark  or  label  an  v  package  or  bag  containing  garden  or  vegetable  seeds,  or  any  other 
agricultural  seeds,  not  including  those  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  ornamental  plants,  shall 
b«  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ana  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than 
fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Skc.  11.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  regular  dealers  in  seeds,  and 
not  to  farmers  or  persons  {Rowing  cereals  and  otuer  seeds  for  the  market. 

Sec.  12.  TImt  no  provision  of  tuis  act  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  gnarantee 
of  a  crop,  or  of  seeds  already  planted,  except  what  may  have  been  neoesaary  for 
makiug  tests. 

Mr.  Glinirmaii  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
In  submitting  a  brief  sfAtement  relating  to  and  in  snpport  of  House  bill 
0532, 1  desire  to  say  tliat  the  introduction  of  the  measure  was  not  the 
result  of  a  hasty  conclusion,  bat  I  have  given  the  agricultural  seed 
business  long  and  careful  study,  and  from  the  vast  amount  of  facts  and 
ligures  furnished  me  from  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  by  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  direct  and  reliable  informa- 
tion, and  viewing  the  subject  from  a  business  standpoint,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  great  injustice  is  being  done  the  agriculturists  and  honest 
seed  dealers.  1  desire  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  object  in  asking 
for  legislation  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds 
is  to  protect  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the  honest  seed  dealer 
against  the  methods  used  by  some  dealers  in  seeds  who  adulterate 
their  goods  with  foreign  matter.  The  loss  from  failure  or  partial  failure 
of  crops  due  to  sowing  seeds  adulterated  with  dead  matter  or  inferior 
seeds  is  very  great;  but  the  damage  is  far  greater  as  a  result  of  sowing 
mixtures  containing  seeds  of  noxious  weeds.  Mr.  H.  O.  Devries,  State 
master  of  the  grange  of  Maryland,  says  on  the  subject  directly  bear- 
ing upon  the  point  of  the  importation  of  foul  seeds: 

The  time  was  when  we  conld  rely  upon  the  new  lands  of  the  West  for  pure  aeeds, 
but  importations  of  seeds  other  than  our  own  have  been  and  are  now  filling  onr  land 
with  a  noxious  growth  that  is  detrimental  to  crops,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
exterminate  the  stuff. 

I  have  asked  permission  to  present  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  pure 
seed  bill,  while  the  committee  has  under  consideration  the  agricultui-al 
schedule  of  the  tariff  act,  believing  that  if  in  the  pressure  of  other 
matters  it  is  impossible  for  the  committee  to  give  attention  to  the  gen 
cral  subject  of  a  law  against  seed  adulterations,  and  the  sale  of  foul 
and  lifeless  seed  in  our  own  country,  it  may  be  possible  to  incorporate 
in  the  tariff  act  such  part  at  least  of  section  1  of  House  bill  9532  as 
would  prevent  the  importation  and  sale  in  this  country  of  foreign 
seeds  containing  noxious  and  dangerous  weeds.  This  is  my  reason  for 
submitting  general  observations  relating  to  the  subject-matter  covered 
by  the  bill  in  connection  with  the  section  relating  to  the  importation 
of  seeds.  It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
importance  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  in  throwing  about  this 
industry  such  protection  as  may  properly  bo  given  by  laws  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  we  owe  to  a  numerous  portion  of  our  countrymen.  1 
believe  it  can  be  made  clear  to  everyone  who  will  give  a  little  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  that  the  Importation  and  sale  of  foul  and  adulter- 
atcd  seeds  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
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interests  of  the  conntry.  The  evils  can  be  checked,  first,  by  beginning 
at  the  gateways  of  our  country,  and  by  law  excluding  dangerous  for- 
eign weeds  and  fonl  and  adnlterated  seeds.  Then  we  can  follow  this 
with  a  law,  all  of  which  is,  I  believe,  covered  in  a  crude  manner,  per- 
haps, by  the  bill  I  have  offered,  stopping  the  sale  of  foul,  dead,  and 
adulterated  seed  by  our  own  dealers. 

No  matter  how  careful  a  farmer  may  be  in  the  selection  of  pure  seeds, 
he  can  not  keep  his  farm  free  from  weeds  if  a  less  careful  neighbor 
buys  and  sows  weed  seed  along  with  grass  and  clover  seed,  and  the 
legislation  proposed  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
noxious  weeds  as  well  as  protect  the  planter  against  the  frauds  of  adul- 
teration practiced  by  unscrupulous  dealers  in  seeds.  The  best  seed 
men  of  this  country  now  only  offer  for  sale  pure,  tested  seeds,  and  we 
ask  that  a  check  be  placed  on  the  abuses  of  the  seed  trade  of  this 
nation  from  the  wholesaler  down,  to  the  grocer  in  a  country  village 
who  sells  his  customers  old  garden  seeds  that  not  even  the  trump  of 
"Gabriel'^  could  induce  to  come  up.  The  legislation  proposed  would 
benefit  them  by  removing  dishonest  competition,  and  if  this  bill 
(H.  B.  9532)  as  it  now  reads,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  not  accomplish 
the  work  intended,  then  I  ask  you  to  assist  in  so  amending  it  that  it 
will  give  the  good  results  sought  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  this  measure  to  ask  legis- 
lation that  will  do  an  injustice  to  one  class,  that  another  class  of  the 
people  of  this  country  may  be  benefited;  but  it  is  with  a  view  that  each 
may  have  equal  justice  done  him,  and  each  (whether  he  be  the  seller  or 
the  buyer)  may  share  the  benefits  of  an  improved  price  for  his  prod- 
ucts made  ])ossible  by  a  market  based  on  honest  and  unadulterated 
goods.  And  it  is  a  fact  which  may  easily  be  settled  in  the  minds  of 
anybody  who  chooses  to  examine  into  the  question  that  the  farmer,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  must  sell  the  seed  product  of  his  farm  at  a  price 
based  on  its  purity. 

The  prices  quoted  in  the  market  are  supposed  to  mean  for  a  pure 
article,  and  he  must  take  a  price  for  his  product  in  proportion  to  its 
grade,  which  is  usually  inspected  by  a  dealer  familiar  with  seeds.  If  it 
contains  other  seeds  or  matter  foreign  to  the  real  article  he  is  offering  for 
sale,  the  deduction  either  in  price  or  weight  will  be  made  to  equal  the 
difference,  and  thus  bring  it  up  to  grade  of  pure  seed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  farmer  desires  to  try  a  new  kind  of  seed,  he  goes  into  the 
market  and  buys  what  is  represented  to  him  as  pure  seed  and  of  the 
kind  with  which  he  desires  to  experiment.  He  takes  it  home,  sows  it, 
and  whi^t  is  the  result?  Sometimes  his  anticipations  are  realized,  but 
in  many  cases  it  is  found  that  only  a  small  portion  of  what  he  bought 
was  the  article  he  desired,  and  the  balance  was  foul  or  dangerous  seed, 
or  dead  matter  that  produced  no  crop.  In  the  latter  case  if  complaint 
is  made  the  answer  to  him  would  be  that  he  did  not  sow  it  thick 
enough,  or  that  he  sowed  it  too  deep,  or  not  deep  enough. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Eay,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Texas,  says: 

We  all  kuow  that  we  are  most  wonderfuUy  imposed  npon  in  the  way  of  seeda 
offered  for  sale.  Of  conrsc,  we  Lave  no  way  of  detectinff  the  imposition  until  it  is 
too  late.  *  •  *  I  think  it  is  entirely  praiseworlhy  of  our  Congressmen  to  enact 
such  laws  as  will  protect  us  along  this  line. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hicks,  the  expert  seed  tester  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  in  many  instances  entire  lots  of  seeds 
are  sent  to  this  country,  represented  to  be  some  special  quality  of  seeds, 
which  under  a  test  are  found  not  to  be  the  kind  of  seeds  represented, 
and  often  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  dangerous  seed  to  be  sown  in  this 
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coantry.  I  am  also  officially  informed  that  a  material  is  being  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  in  Euroi)e  and  shipped  to  this  coantry  to 
be  mixed  with  our  clover  and  other  seeds  to  adulterate  and  cheapen  fht 
article,  thereby  botli  deceiving  and  robbing  the  purchaser. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  we  have  no  honest 
dealers  in  seeds.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  have  many  honorable 
men  in  the  seed  business  in  this  country  who  believe  in  justice  and  in 
selling  or  buying  an  article  for  what  it  is.  It  is  to  assist  that  class  o( 
dealers,  as  well  as  the  agriculturist,  that  I  ask  legislation  to  regulate 
the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
letter  of  February  1, 1897,  to  Mr.  John  D.  Goodwin,  attorney.  No.  60 
Wall  street.  New  York,  said: 

A  recent  catalogue  received  by  the  Department  of  A^ioaltnre  from  one  of  the  old- 
ent  seed  Anns  of  the  Eastern  United  States  prints  this  statement  apon  its  front  pa^: 
*'OYer  $130,000,000  worth  of  garden  seeds  are  annnally  sold  in  this  country,  one-balf 
of  .which  are  worthless  either  from  old  age  or  spurious  stocks."  If  this  startling 
statement  is  true  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  some  heroic  measure  to  protect  tbe 
farmer  against  fraud  in  this  direction. 

Almost  every  year  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  through  the  seed- 
testing  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  discovers  some  new. 
imported  weeds,  which  if  allowed  a  market  here  will  soon  destroy  the 
farming  lauds  of  this  country  and  make  the  life  of  a  farmer  a  greater 
burden.  With  proper  laws*  enacted  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  sucli 
materials  and  to  prevent  the  frauds  that  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
adulteration  of  the  various  agricultural  seeds,  and  with  due  care  given 
by  the  farmer  himself  to  the  condition  of  his  land  and  his  crop.  1 
believe  that  under  such  conditions  and  such  care  by  the  farmer,  farm 
life  may  become  one  of  the  most  independent  pursuits  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  can  engage. 

As  showing  the  results  of  the  sale  of  foul  seeds  the  master  of  the 
State  Grange  of  Maine,  Edward  Wlggin,  writes,  under  date  of  January 
12,1897: 

Our  fields  in  Maine  are  snfTering  from  the  introduction  of  foul  seeds  (largely 
Orange  Hawk  weed  and  wild  mustard)  in  grain  and  grass  seeds  purchased  in  the 
West. 

He  also  says  that  a  movement  on  behalf  of  legislation  for  pure  seed 
is  to  be  pressed  before  the  Maine  legislature. 

The  Kussian  thistle  is  the  latest  dangerous  weed  reported  by  the 
seed  department  of  our  Government.  It  is  a  tenacious  weed  that 
spreads  its  seeds  over  vast  stretches  of  territory,  and  if  neglected  it 
will  multiply  and  become  a  great  nuisance. 

The  Canadian  thistle  has  been  shown  to  be  a  similar  menace  to  agri- 
culture, and  laws  have  been  enacted  providing  for  its  destruction.  Yet 
the  Canadian  thistle  thrives  in  many  places  in  this  country,  and  a  cla&< 
of  farmers  (I  hope  they  are  few)  see  the  thistle  growing  on  their  farms, 
or  in  the  highway  adjoining,  and  take  no  interest  in  its  destruction. 
The  enterprising  farmer  must  suffer  by  the  neglect  of  his  neighbor,  and 
this  is  an  additional  reason  why  we  ask  that  the  importation  of  this 
antl  other  dangerous  weeds  be  prohibited. 

There  is  a  class  of  farmers  in  Europe  who  make  a  specialty  of  rats* 
ing  inferior  and  cheap  seeds  for  this  and  other  markets  of  the  world. 
With  proper  laws  they  would  be  cut  off  from  this  market,  and  lie 
result  would  be  to  induce  our  own  farmers  who  raise  seeds  to  be  more 
careful  as  to  the  cleaning  of  their  products,  and  thereby  enlist  them  in 
a  war  ngainst  weeds. 

An  editorial  in  the  Pioneer  Press  of  St.  Paul,  Minn..  December  13, 
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1896,  referring  to  this  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agri- 
culture seeds,  said : 

The  complaints  of  fnnneTS  and  horticaltnriats  regarding  the  adulteration  of  seeds 
which  were  often  found  to  contain  an  admixture  of  seeds  of  the  Russian  thistle  and 
other  noxious  weeds,  and  in  many  instances  also  to  he  largely  nongermlnating,  led 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  suhject.  Its 
researches  have  revealed  an  immense  amount  of  intentional  and  fraudulent  adultera- 
tions on  the  part  of  European  seedsmen  supplying  the  American  market.  The  low 
price  at  which  imported  seeds  have  hoen  often  obtainable  as  compared  with  the 
American  product  has  naturally  been  attributed  to  the  low  price  of  labor  in  the  Old 
World,  but  it  is  now  proven  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  at  least,  the  differ- 
ence has  been  attributable  to  the  wholesale  adulteration,  some  packages  of  imported 
seeds  having  been  found  to  contain  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  worthless  matter,  and 
in  some  oases  inferior  seeds  resembling  the  genuine  have  been  used  as  adulteration, 
the  dealer  first  sterilizing  them  by  heat  to  prevent  detection,  which  would  take 
place  were  they  allowed  to  grow,  and  in  other  cases  no  sterilization  has  been 
attempted,  and  the  seeds  of  pernicious  weeds  have  been  sent  our  farmers  to  be  sown 
on  their  fields.  In  England  a  thriving  business  is  done  by  some  in  grinding  quartz 
and  coloring  it  in  imitation  of  various  seeds  for  use  by  the  English  seedmen  supply- 
ing American  dealers.  And  in  view  of  such  revelations  as  these  the  desirability  of 
stringent  regulations  for  the  protection  of  farmers  from  the  continued  repetition 
of  like  frauds  can  not  be  doubted,  and  the  bill  will  meet  with  general  approval,  and 
with  the  stringent  inspection  the  law  will  stamp  out  the  evil  complained  of,  and  it 
will  also  relieve  American  seedsmen  of  a  great  burden  of  illegitimate  competition, 
and  encourage  them  in  the  production  of  a  higher  grade  of  seeds.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  large  number  of  resolutions,  letters, 
and  newspaper  clix>pings  indorsing  the  bill,  and  showing  the  necessity 
of  legislation  to  stop  the  great  and  ruinous  fraud  in  the  imxK)rtation 
and  adulteration  of  agricultural  seeds.  Many  of  these  are  firom  State 
Granges  of  the  various  States. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  among  fair-minded  people  as  to  the 
need  in  this  country  of  an  act  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  importation 
and  sale  of  adulterated  seeds.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  informs 
me  that  there  is  great  need  of  legislation  in  reference  to  our  seed  indus- 
try. The  importance  of  this  is  shown  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
worthless  material  (called  seed)  that  is  shipped  in  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Many  persons  who  have  given  this  matter  careful  study  believe 
that  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  relating  simply  to  the  importation  of 
seeds  containing  a  mixture  of  noxious  weeds,  would  do  a  wonderful  good 
to  the  agricultural  industries  in  this  country,  and  the  following  extracts 
from  letters  from  masters  of  State  Granges  and  others  will  tend  to 
show  the  importance  of  such  legislation  to  the  agriculturist  and  the 
honest  seed  dealers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Judson,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Iowa,  in  his  letter 
under  date  of  January  12, 1897,  in  reference  to  the  seed  bill  and  pro- 
tection to  farmers,  says: 

The  farmers  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  ohject  of  the  measure.  We  will  use 
our  influence  with  the  powers  that  he  to  get  a  law  enacted  along  lines  indicated  in 
tlie  hill.  It  seems  no  tronhle  for  some  classes,  when  they  arc  being  swindled,  to 
secure  protection,  but  if  the  farmers  want  protection  they  must  fight  hard  to  get  it. 
We  believe  our  Congressmen  should  see  to  it  in  the  new  tariff  hill  that  is  being 
prepared  that  agricultural  products  shall  receive  the  same  measure  of  protection  that 
is  accorded  to  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Bowen,  master  of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  in  his  letter 
under  date  of  January  16, 1897,  says: 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  held  in  New  Haven  the 
past  week,  at  which  1,000  representative  agriculturists  were  in  attendance,  your  hiU, 
entitled  '*  A  hill  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds"  (H.  R. 
9532)y  was  presented,  and  a  resolution  favoring  the  passage  thereof  was  unanimously 
adopted.  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  of  your  bill,  and  hope  it  win 
become  a  law.  Many  farms  in  our  State  are  hefn^  overrun  and  ruined  by  foul  weeds 
and  noxious  plants  that  have  been  introduced  in  imported  seed. 
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Mrs.  Sarab  O.  Baird,  master  of  Minnesota  State  Orange,  in  her  let- 
ter under  date  of  January  13, 1897,  says: 

Your  proposed  bill  (9532)  meeta  with  onrmost  hearty  ooncnrrenoe,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  yon  may  secure  its  final  passage  through  Conrress.  Any  aid  we  ean  render 
here  to  promote  the  good  oaose  will  be  gladly  rendered. 

Mr.  niram  Hawkins,  State  senator  and  master  of  Alabama  State 
Grange,  writing  under  date  of  January  16, 1897,  says: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  pleasure  House  bill  9532  sent  me,  and  beliere  that 
it  will  accomplish  great  good  when  it  becomes  law,  and  should  be  enacted  without 
delay.  Delay  may  cost  millious  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  directlyi  and  to  the  country 
indirectly,  in  loss  of  time,  labor,  and  iiseless  expense,  which  might  be  saved  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  sentiments  of  all  the  farmers  of  this 
State  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Gbairman,  it  has  been  said  tliat  the  passage  of  this  biU  as  it  now 
reads  might  be  a  burden  on  the  State  experimental  stations  beyond 
what  they  could  bear  in  making  tests  of  seeds.  I  desire  to  say  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  measure  to  bring  any  considerable  burden 
upon  our  experimental  stations — in  fact,  no  conditions  beyond  what  their 
own  rales  and  regulations  may  prescribe,  both  as  to  manner  of  tests 
and  fees  charged  for  same,  except  the  provision  that  all  tests  shall  be 
fair  and  reasonable.  Our  experimental  stations  are  managed  by  men 
who  would  not  admit  of  other  than  just  and  fair  treatment  to  aU.  In 
view  of  this  fact  that  the  experimental  stations  are  organized  and 
money  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
largely  on  lines  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  products,  should  it  be 
ascertained  that  a  little  larger  appropriation  is  required  by  the  exx>eri- 
mental  stations,  so  long  as  the  money  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  no  Member  of  Congress  need  fear  to  meet  his  constituents  because 
he  has  recorded  his  vote  in  favor  of  such  appropriation.  It  is  my 
opinion,  and  1  believe  a  great  many  more  are  of  like  mind,  that  if  a 
portion  of  the  money  now  paid  by  this  Government  for  the  purchase 
and,  as  it  is  called,  ''free  distribution  of  seeds"  were  spent  in  furnishing 
information  to  our  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  way  of  publication  of 
tests  on  seeds  and  soils,  thereby  throwing  a  safeguard  around  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  it  would  save  to  the  honest  tiller  of  the  soil  the  hon- 
est return  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  many  a  hard  day's  work,  which 
return  he  very  often  fails  to  obtain  by  reason  of  the  ungermiuating 
seeds  he  has  bought  and  planted.  It  would  be  a  hundredfold  more 
benefit  to  our  agriculturists  and  honest  seed  dealers  than  to  continue 
the  free  distribution  of  seeds,  which  is  almost  a  farce  as  respects  bene- 
fits derived  by  the  i)eople.  Only  a  few  get  any  of  the  seeds,  and  in 
many  cases  those  who  receive  them  derive  little  or  no  benefit  therefrom. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  original  motive  that  prompted  our 
Government  to  take  up  the  free  distribution  of  seeds,  but  conditions  in 
this  country  have  vastly  changed,  and  I  now  question  the  advisability 
of  keeping  up  the  practice  of  free  distribution  of  seeds.  I  earnestly 
believe  that  a  part  of  the  money  paid  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  seed  could  be  so  used  in  disseminating  useful  and  reliable 
infonnation,  that  much  more  benefit  would  result  to  our  agriculturists  • 
than  they  now  receive  from  the  money  paid  out  for  seeds.  In  that  way 
useful  information  might  be  furnished  to  all,  while  in  the  distribution  of 
seeds,  although  the  total  amount  looks  large,  only  a  few  can  be  supplied 
with  tliem.  The  safeguard  which  our  Government  could  throw  around 
our  farmers,  gardeners,  and  honest  seed  dealers  against  the  methods 
used  by  unscrupulous  dealers  and  careless  farmers  would  be  a  great 
service. 

The  damage  resulting  from  sowing  clover  seeds  that  are  foul  with 
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plantain  or  other  uoxioas  weeds  is  very  great.  Tear  after  year  these 
pests  have  been  fought,  but  when  one  crop  of  plantain  is  allowed  to  go 
into  the  ground  some  of  the  seeds  may  remain  six  or  eight  years  in  the 
soil  before  they  germinate.  Plantain  ripens  its  seeds  about  the  same 
time  as  red  top,  and  there  is  no  efficient  way  of  eradicating  this  weed 
except  by  abandonment  of  the  clover  and  plowing  the  weed  under 
before  it  ripens.  Mowing  does  not  keep  foul  weeds  from  seeding  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  the  ground  free  from  them.  Seeds  of  all  noxious  weeds 
should  be  known  to  farmers.  Opinions  of  dealers  are  not  always  a 
safeguard,  and  the  use  of  foul  grass  and  vegetable  seeds  is  causing  a 
great  loss  of  money. 

Your  attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  letter  of  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  February  1, 
1897,  to  John  D.  Goodwin,  esq.,  attorney,  60  Wall  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis,  master  of  Obio  State  Grange,  writing  under  date  of 
January  16, 1897,  in  reference  to  the  bill,  says: 

We  shonld  be  pleased  to  see  it  enacted  into  law.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
tective measure  for  the  farmer,  and  protection  as  yet  has  generaUy  been  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger  in  the  farmer's  account. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huxley,  master  of  Wisconsin  State  Grange,  under  date  of 
January  13, 1897,  says: 

On  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Grange,  I  most  heartily  indorse  yonr  bill,  and 
urge  the  necessity  and  importance  of  its  passage  by  Congress  at  the  present  session. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Curtis,  secretary  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association,  under 
date  of  January  5, 1897,  says: 

A  bin  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricnltoral  seeds  (H.  B.  9532)  should 
become  a  law.  To  anyone  who  has  not  been  a  dealer  in  seeds,  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  them  understand  the  gross  injustice  done  to  the  innocent  purchaser  of  seeds 
who  plants  them  in  the  soil.  Seeds  that  will  not  eroWy  seeds  that  are  full  of  foul 
seeds  which  it  takes  years  of  labor  to  eradicate,  all  cause  the  farmers,  who  are  the 
great  sufferers  in  this  matter,  years  of  hard,  earnest  labor,  that  some  unscrupulous 
dealer  in  seeds  might  be  benefited.  If  there  was  ever  a  Just  bill  introduced  into  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  interest  in  this  country  this  bill  is  certainly  the 
one. 

Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  master  of  Indiana  State  Orange,  writing  under 
date  of  January  13,  says: 

The  bill  covers  a  point  very  much  needed,  and  one  that  the  farmers  all  over  the 
country  will  most  heartily  approve.  The  passage  of  the  bill  wiU  afford  needed  relief 
to  the  honest  seedsmen  and  farmers,  and  snould  pass. 

Much  opposition  to  this  measure  comes  from  the  dealers  in  adul- 
terated goods,  but  the  farmers  and  gardeners  in  all  parts  of  these 
United  States  appeal  to  you  for  assistance  in  this  matter  of  protecting 
them  against  this  gigantic  fraud  in  the  importation  and  adulteration 
of  seeds.  They  do  not  ask  that  any  honest,  legitimate  business  be 
injured  that  they  may  be  benefited,  but  they  do  ask  that  such  laws 
be  enacted  that  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the  dealer  in  this  country 
may  be  equally  protected  in  their  honest,  legitimate  industries. 

The  good  sought  for  is  on  line  with  the  measure  this  committee 
reported  and  helped  to  pass  at  the  first  session  of  this  Congress — the 
law  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  cheese.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  ask  what  the  results  have  been  under  that  act.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  bless  you  for  it.  You 
can,  in  respect  to  the  pending  bill,  do  what  will  lead  to  even  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  agriculturist  of  this  country,  and  you  can  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  honest,  legitimate  business  will  suffer  thereby.  The 
time  has  passed  when  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  such  frauds  as 
are  being  perpetrated  on  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  manufacture 
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of  and  traffic  in  adulterated  goods  can  be  cried  down  as  class  le^pslatioii 
or  as  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  trade.  The  person  wbo  puts  upon 
the  market  an  adnlterated  article  and  knowingly  sells  it  for  somethiDg 
that  it  is  not  both  deceives  and  robs.  He  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  the  thief,  so  far  as  law  can  bring  abont  that  resalt.  In  this 
great  country  of  ours  such  result  can  be  successfully  reached  only  by 
national  legislation,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  give  this  nieasure  your 
careful  consideration,  that  justice  may  be  done  to  whom  it  is  dne. 

I  submit  numerous  letters,  petitions,  and  memorials  from  persons  and 
associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  support  of  the  objects  sought 
to  be  attained  by  the  bill  H.  B.  9532,  to  which  I  resx>ectfully  invite 
your  attention: 

Easttord,  Conn.,  January  10, 18S7. 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook,  Wtuikin^Umt  D.  C, 

My  Dbar  Sir:  Yours  in  relation  to  pure  Beeds  at  hand  and  noted.  Am  in  bearty 
sympathy  with  any  and  all  effort  to  pnrge  the  country  from  foul  seeds  and  adnlten- 
tions  of  aU  sorts.  Am  sure  our  organization,  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  will  pot 
itself  on  record  as  seconding  all  such  efforts. 

We  hold  our  annual  meeting  in  New  Haven  this  week — ^Tuesday,  Wednesday,  aud 
Thursday,  12, 13, 14 — at  which  we  expect  fully  1,000  members,  and  I  will  try  to  get  a 
resolution  passed  favoring  your  bill  and  urging  its  passage.  Any  communication 
relative  thereto  may  be  sent  to  my  address  at  Hotel  Msjestic,  New  Haven,  before 
Thursday. 

8.  O.  BowRN,  MoMier  Gramg€, 

Unitsd  States  Dbpartmknt  of  Agriculturk, 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

WoBhingion,  D.  C,  February  4, 1897. 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook,  Homm  o/ J2«pre«0fitattre«. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  biU  providing  for  the  careful  testing  of  seeds,  I 
send  you  herewith,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  John  l>. 
Godwin,  an  attorney  of  New  York  City,  and  my  reply  thereto.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  will  be  more  or  less  opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  a  biU. 

Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Jr., 

A99iUiani  Secretary. 

Office  of  R.  J.  Godwin's  Sons, 

No.  60  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  January  £6, 1S97. 
The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

WMhington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  As  representative  and  attorney  of  several  large  seed  houses  in  the  United 
States,  as  also  resident  agent  for  large  London  seed  houses,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
you  the  undemoted  communication. 

I  am  informed  in  the  public  press  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative  Cook,  of  Wisconsin,  to  regulate  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds.  The  alleged  object  of  said  bill  is  ''t<o  prevent 
the  bringing  into  this  country  all  seeds  that  contain  by  mixture  any  seed  or  pestif- 
erous weeds,  and  to  gain  for  the  man  who  has  a  garden  as  well  as  for  the  nu-mer 
seed  of  guaranteed  worth.'' 

It  is  provided  in  said  bill  that  no  grass,  clover,  or  other  forage  plant  seeds  shall 
contain  mixed  with  them  any  dodder,  thistle,  wild  onion,  ergot,  wild  flax,  wild 
carrot,  plantain,  wild  cress,  cockle,  chess,  quack  grans,  pennycrass,  prickly  lettuce, 
or  wild  mustard. 

To  carry  out  this  provision  said  forage  seed  is  only  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the 
ports  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  inspection  by  skilled  e3cperts  is  prescribed  by  the 
bill  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  entrj^. 

The  bill  further  makes  it  unlawful  to  offer  for  sale  any  seed  of  forage  plants  con- 
taining germs  of  the  weeds  named,  and  further  insists  that  all  seeds  so  offered  for 
sale  containing  a  pound  or  more,  whether  in  bulk  or  in  bags,  except  the  seeds  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  ornamental  plants,  umst  be  accompanied  by  a  written  or  printed  guar- 
anty of  the  percentage  of  pnrity  and  germination. 

Packages  Jess  than  1  jiouud  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  guaranty  of  purity 
and  germination,  and  failure  to  produce  such  guaranty  is  made  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
^bable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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Tests  of  seed  are  also  to  be  made  by  dealers,  by  themselves,  or  by  the  Depsirtment 
of  Agriculture,  nnder  Department  regulations,  and  the  resjilts  of  sncb  test  are  to  bo 
pablishe<l  along  with  the  names  of  the  tirms  nrom  whom  the  seeds  were  nnrchased. 
Sale  of  seed  containing  the  prescribed  plant  germs  is  panishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, as  also  any  other  violations  of  the  law. 

I  desire  to  submit  at  the  outset  that  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  offering  from  m 
Member  of  Congress  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with. 
The  objections  to  the  proposed  bill,  both  physicnl  and  moral,  are  so  numerous  that  I 
have  uo  fear  of  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  bill  after  it  has  once  been  read,  but  I  feel 
it  my  duty,  as  a  representative  of  the  large  interests  involved,  to  endeavor  to  set 
forth  a  few  of  its  most  glaring  errors. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  even 
calculate  whether  any  seed  of  a  so-called  pestiferous  weed  was  included  in  any  pack- 
ai^e  of  grass  seed  for  the  reason  that  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  seed,  the  seed 
of  such  a  weed  would  escape  detection  except  by  the  microscope. 

If  a  proposition  like  that  could  be  enacted  into  law,  truly  it  would  be  well  that 
a  Inw  should  be  immediately  passed  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
the  growing  of  any  Canada  tnistle  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  as  to  the  provision  which  requires  a  guaranty  of  the  purity  and  germina- 
tion, I  respectfully  submit  that  if  such  a  proposition  as  that  were  enacted  mto  law 
every  seed  house  in  the  United  States  would  liave  to  go  out  of  business.  The  seed 
powers  and  dealers  of  the  United  States  have  it  as  an  indispensable  maxim  of  their 
trade  that  they  give  no  warranty,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  description,  quality, 
productiveness,  or  any  other  matter  of  any  seeds  they  sent  out,  nor  will  they  be  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  crop,  and  if  the  purchaser  does  not  accept  the  goods  on 
these  terms  lie  may  return  them  to  the  seller.  This  maxim  is  so  indispensable  for 
the  seed  trade  for  the  reason  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  guarantee  any  of  the 
matt<^rs  mentioned. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  germs  of  weeds  will  lie  dormant 
until  some  particular  mixture  of  the  soil  shall  call  them  into  life;  for  instance,  it  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  large  cities  like  New  York  a  foundation  may 
be  dug  to  replace  an  old  building,  the  soil  under  which  foundation  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  a  hundred  years  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  disturbed  ground 
will  be  found  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds.  Is  it  possible  to  regulate 
this  by  any  mere  human  agency? 

I  assume  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  answer  hypothetical 
questions,  but  I  shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  the  Department  will  advise  me  vrhether 
it  sanctions  any  such  bill  as  that  proposed;  and  in  any  event,  on  behalf  of  the  seeds- 
men I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  shall  be  indebted  if  the  Department  will  furnish 
me  with  information  touching  the  prospects  of  its  passage. 
I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  etc., 

John  D.  Godwin,  Attomfy, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

OifFiCB  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  I>.  C,  February  1, 1897, 
Mr.  John  D.  Godwin, 

Attorney,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  26,  con- 
cerning a  bill  recently  introduced  into  Congress  by  Bepresentative  Cook*,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds. 

In  reply,  we  would  state  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  any  reasonable  and  efficient  action  which  will  protect  the  seed  planters  of  this 
country  against  the  abuses  of  the  seed  -trade,  and  which  will  also  secure  honest 
American  seedsmen  against  the  unfair  competition  which  results  from  the  importation 
of  inferior,  trashy  stock  into  the  United  States,  a  thing  which  frequently  happens. 

The  farmer  depends  for  success  almost  as  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  seed  he 
sows  as  he  does  upon  any  other  factor.  No  one  denies  that  under  the  present  condi- 
tions of  the  trade  and  the  lack  of  seed- testing  stations  in  this  country  the  planter  is 
often  seriously  swindled  by  the  purchase  of  seed  of  low  vitality  or  containing  a  large 
amount  of  trashy  matter,  the  eradication  of  which  from  his  fields  entails  endless 
trouble  and  expense.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  recreant  to  its  trust 
did  it  not  use  its  influence  to  correct  such  abuses. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  indorse  the  bill  in  question  in  all  its  paiticulars,  and  con- 
fess that  an  adequate  and  equitable  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  difficult  undertak- 
ing. It  has  been  amply  proved,  however,  that  the  evils  in  question  will  not  regulate 
themselves  by  competition  alone.  If  legislation  can  be  made  to  accomplish  this  end, 
at  the  same  time  doing  no  injustice  to  the  honorable  seedsman  or  fanner,  every  fair- 
minded  person  will  rejoice  in  the  result. 

At  the  present  time  a  leading  seed  firm  of  Boston  guarantees  the  vitality  of  its 
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seeds,  and  several  smaller  firms  in  the  oonntrj  do  the  same.  The  £amona  ^*  non- 
warranty"  clause  of  seedsmen's  catalogues  is  based  entirely  on  the  aaanmption  ihit 
the  crop  is  to  be  guaranteed.  The  bill  you  mention  expressly  states  that  the  guar- 
antee is  not  to  extend  beyond  the  time  of  sowing. 

We  notice  that  yon  have  been  misinformed  concerning  the  proTisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  completely  exclude  only  seeds  of  dodder,  Cana<la  thistle,  Roastaa 
thistle,  wild  onion,  and  ergot,  while  the  other  impurities  mentioned  by^  you  would  be 
admissible  to  tbe  extent  of  1  per  cent. 

You  are  also  mistaken  in  thinking  that  ''no  human  being  could  even  calculate 
whether  anv  seed  of  a  so-called  pestiferous  weed  was  included  in  any  package  of 
grass  seed,''  for  this  very  thing  is  at  the  present  time  being  done  at  more  than  one 
hundred  seed-control  stations  m  Europe  and  at  several  American  experiment  stations 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Furthermore,  several  hundred 
European  seed  firms  are  at  this  very  moment  fhrnishing  their  customers  with  aee^l  of 
guaranteed  purity  and  vitality,  said  guarantee  being  voluntary  and  subject  to  tfa« 
test  of  a  Government  or  private  seed-control  station.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
American  seedsmen  can  not  sell  guaranteed  seed  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  provided 
tbey  are  secured  against  any  chicanery  in  the  tests  made  to  establish  anch  guaran- 
tees. You  must  understand  that  the  guarantee  would  extend  only  to  the  value  of  tiie 
seed  itKolf,  a  trifling  amount  to  the  seedsman  if  the  test  is  made  before  planting,  ss 
the  bill  provides  must  bo  done. 

A  recent  catalogue  received  by  us  from  one  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  of  the  Easteni 
United  States  prints  this  statement  upon  its  firont  page:  "Over  $90,000,000  worth 
of  garden  seeds  are  annually  sold  in  this  country,  one-half  of  which  are  worthleM 
either  from  old  age  or  spurious  stocks."  If  this  startling  statement  is  tme,  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  some  kind  of  heroio  measure  to  protect  the  farmer  against 
fraud  in  this  direction. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  CHAa.  W.  Dabnky,  Jr., 

A99i9tani  Secretarf. 

WABHiNOToy,  D.  C,  Februatj  8, 1SS7. 
JOHH  D.  GoODWiw,  Esq., 

60  Wall  street,  New  York,  IT.  T. 

Dbar  Sir:  A  copy  of  your  letter  of  January  26  to  the  SecretaiT  of  Agiicolture,  in 
reference  to  bill  H.R.  9532,  to  regulate  the  importation  and  saleof  agricoltnial  seeds, 
has,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department,  been  handed  to  me,  together  with 
other  letters,  that  I  may  see  what  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is  and  from  whence  it 
comes.  I  am  not  requested  to  answer  your  letter,  but  as  it  seems  to  me  yon  hsTi 
taken  such  a  strange  view  of  the  measure,  as  against  the  views  and  opinions  of  many 
prominent  men  and  organizations  representing  the  sentiment  of  millions  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  write  you,  and  I  hope  that  by  doing  so 
you  will  net  consider  that  I  am  trespassing  too  much  upon  your  time. 

Judging  from  vour  letter,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  commencing  at  paragraph 
7,  you  agree  with  us  that  it  is  an  important  measure,  but  regard  it  as  a  most  extra- 
ordinary offering,  pointing  out  its  moral  and  physical  conditions,  when  examined 
by  practical  minds,  as  bemg  so  bad  that  it  could  not  exist;  and  further,  it  would 
seem  that  you  feel  it  needs  no  medical  treatment  or  moral  advice;  that  yon  would 
let  it  die  along  with  the  millions  of  honest  citizens  who  are  asking  some  law  thafc 
will  do  Justice  alike  to  the  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  and  seed  dealers  of  this 
country,  and  that  you  would  content  yourself  by  throwing  a  quarantine  around 
your  clients,  the  seedsmen  you  mentioned,  and  thus  keep  tne  epidemio  awav  from 
them.  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  oourse,  nor  do  I  question  your  right  to  look  after 
your  clients  and  let  the  other  fellows  take  care  of  themselves,  but  I  assure  you  of 
one  thing — that  such  letters  as  your  own,  coming  from  one  whose  legal  ability  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  question,  if  produced  in  any  considerable  number  and  scattered 
over  this  country,  would  do  much  to  stir  the  people  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  law  to 
guard  each  class  of  our  citizens  alike  in  their  legitimate  industries. 

I  can  not  believe  that  you  gave  the  bill  careful  personal  consideration.  I  shall  be 
f^ank  with  you  and  tell  you  that  I  was  the  promoter  of  the  measure  and  had  to  do 
with  the  drafting  of  the  bill.  We  did  not  bother  any  of  our  lawyer  friends  by  ask- 
ing their  legal  opinion  relative  to  it  before  I  introduced  it,  as  we  knew  they  would 
carefully  look  alter  the  legal  points  in  the  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  had  but  one  object  in  presenting  the  measure,  and  that  was  to  protect  the  agricul- 
turist, the  horticulturist,  and  the  honest  seed  dealers  against  the  great  wrong  that 
is  being  done  them  through  the  importation  of  foul  seeds  and  the  methods  used  by 
unscrupnlous  seed  dealers  in  this  country.  I  do  not  ask  more.  Should  I  ask  lessf 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  bill  is  perfect  in  all  its  details,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  bill  for  important  national  legislation  that  passed  just  as  it  was  introduced. 
I  let  it  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  and  sent  copies  to  agriculturists  and  seeds- 
men in  every  State,  asking  them  to  criticise  and  offer  amendments.    I  hare  received 
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ttiooBandfl  of  letters  and  resolationa  indorsiug  the  bill  and  showing  the  necessity  of 
lofpslation  in  this  direction  or  on  snch  lines.  I  have  received  less  than  half  a  dozen 
from  seedsmen.  Some  of  them  criticise  strongly,  some  lightly,  but  none  offer  any 
BoggestionSi  only  snch  as  are  inferred,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  desire 
-fco  06  let  alone. 

Yon  mistake  me  very  much,  or  the  intention  of  the  measure,  if  yon  feel  that  I  have 
Skjiy  wish  to  push  any  measure  that  one  legitimate  industiy  would  be  injured  that 
i&nbther  might  be  benefited.  I  have  desired  that  the  country  shouM  become  well 
informed  on  this  measore,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  urged  immediate  action  on 
the  bill,  and  I  shall  in  no  wise  be  surprised  if  no  final  action  is  taken  in  the  matter 
before  this  Congress  adjonrns;  but  I  do  say,  and  in  oil  candor,  that  some  legislation 
^o  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  is  demanded  by  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  i>eople  of  this  country,  and  so  sore  as  time  lasts  so  sure  will  such 
a  law  be  enacted,  and  when  it  is  enacted  I  hope  it  may  be  so  framed  that,  if  it  does  not 
quite  meet  the  wishes  of  some,  it  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  do  justice 
alike  to  the  agriculturist,  the  horticulturist,  and  the  seed  dealer,  each  alike  in  his 
legitimate  industry. 

Very  respectfully,  yonn,  S.  A.  Cook. 


MARRiOTTsyiLLS,  Md.,  January  11, 1897. 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook, 

Hau9e  of  BipretmiaHfMB. 

My  Dbab  Sir:  I  think  your  bill  (H.  R.  9632),  is  a  very  important  one  and  should 
by  all  means  be  enacted  into  a  law.  It  is  high  time  that  sowethin^  be  done  to  check 
frauds.  The  admixture  or  adulteration  of  seeds  has  become  a  ?erions  matter.  Our 
fields  are  becoming  impregnated  with  foreign  stuff  ruinous  to  <!rops.  The  seeds 
sent  out  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  often  worthless. 

The  time  was  when  we  could  rely  upon  the  new  lands  of  the  West  for  pure  seed, 
but  importations  of  seeds  other  than  our  own  have  been  and  are  filling  our  lands  with 
a  nc»xions  growth  detrimental  to  crops,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  exterminate 
the  stuff  when  once  set. 

I  ho^e  your  bill  will  pass  under  heavy  penalties.    I  write  the  above  officially. 

U.  O.  Dkvribs, 
Matter  Maryland  State  Grange, 


Fruit  Bidob,  Mich.,  January  11, 1897. 
Hon.  Samubl  a.  Cook. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  bill  entitled  ''A  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agri- 
cultural seeds''  will,  if  enacted  into  law,  furnish  a  valuable  protection  against  the 
importation  of  foul  seeds,  and  give  to  purchaser  the  much  desired  knowledge  rela- 
tive to  possible  germination  of  the  seeds  upon  which  he  so  hopefully  builds  for  his 
future  crop,  and  in  the  failure  of  which  to  grow  proportionately  turns  to  naught  his 
labors  and  use  of  land.  The  fanners  all  over  the  oonntry  will,  no  doubt,  support  its 
passage. 

Geo.  B.  Horton. 


Maine  State  Orange, 
AuguBta,  January  1£,  1897, 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook,  WaehingUm^  D.  C, 

Drar  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th  instant  (Jnst  come  to  hand),  I  have  to  say 
that  the  movement  in  behalf  of  pure  seeds  meets  my  hearty  approval.  I  have  for 
some  time  advocated  it  and  am  pressing  the  matter  as  a  suitable  subject  for  legisla- 
tioD  ii*  our  State  legislature  this  winter.  Our  fields  in  Maine  are  suffering  from  the 
iiitrodiirtion  of  fool  seeds  (largely  orange  hawk  weed  and  wild  mustard)  in  g^ain 
:iud  grass  seeds  purchased  in  the  West.  Your  bill  will  aid  us  in  framing  our  own. 
i  hope  your  bill,  or  one  covering  the  ground,  for  I  tlo  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
the  matt<ir,  may  become  a  law,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  aid  in  any  way,  by  writing 
to  OUT  delegation  in  Congress  or  in  any  other  manner  in  which  I  could  be  useful. 

Bdward  Wigoin. 


State  Qrangb  of  Iowa, 
Silver  City,  Iowa,  January  IS,  1897, 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook,  Waehington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  5th  instant,  will  say  that  I  am  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects  of  your  bill,  and  1  will  be  only  too  happy  to  use  my  iuflucuce 
with' the  powers  that  be  to  secure  the  euactnient  of  u  law  along  the  lines  you  indi- 
cate.    When  the  other  fellow  is  being  swindled  it  is  no  trouble  for  him  to  secure 
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frotection.  bat  if  the  farmen  want  protection  they  have  ^t  to  fight  hard  to  get  it 
belisTe  tnat  onr  Weetem  Conffreesinen  should  see  to  it  m  the  new  tarifT  biU  thst 


it  being  prepared  that  aCTiciiUnral  prodncte  shall  receiTe  the  aame 
proteotion  that  la  aecordea  to  manofactared  artioles. 

A.  B.  jDi>soy. 


PXMKSTLVAMIA  STATB  GRANGK,  FaTRONS  OF  HUSBAXBRT, 

CenterkaU,  Pa.,  Jamuttnf  /«,  1^97. 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook. 

Dear  Sir:  Tonrs  of  the  5th  Instant  received  inoloaing  biU  to  regnl*te  tbe  impor- 
tation and  Bal«  of  agricnltnral  seeds. 

I  will  submit  the  same  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislatiye  committee  of  the 
State  Grange  and  report  to  yon  at  an  early  date. 

I  belicTe  snoh  regolation  by  law  might  prove  of  great  proteotion  to  onr  American 
ftrmera. 

Leonard  RnoxK, 
Matier  Penniyltania  State  Gram^ 


BoCKFORD,  III.,  Januarg  17,  JS97. 
Hon.  Mr.  Cook,  M.  0.,  Wluklm^^n,  D,  C. 

DSAR  Sir  :  In  your  bill  regulating  the  sale  of  eeedt,  presented  to  Congress  Deeem* 
ber  10, 1  find  it  would  be  impoesible  for  a  seedsman  to  state  on  the  packages  the 
germinating  qualities  of  each  sort,  aa  seedsmen  using  milliona  of  seed  bags  can  not 
make  and  print  ttiem  between  the  harresting  and  testing  of  seeds  in  November  and 
December,  aa  we  commence  shipping  South  In  December  and  January.  It  reqniree 
all  summer  and  fall  for  seedsmen  to  make  up  and  print  seed  bags.     I  nse  13,CCi:> 

Siunds  of  paper  to  make  paper  bags,  and  it  requires  all  our  force  to  make  and  priot 
em  before  crop  is  gathered.  Now,  how  can  a  seedsman  test  and  put  the  percent- 
age on  those  bags  by  the  millions  and  ship  as  soon  as  crop  is  harvested  f  It  can  not 
be  done.  The  seedsmen  doing  a  mail  trade  should  have  the  privilege  of  patting  tb« 
nesessary  guarantee  in  their  catalogue  or  price  list  to  cover  their  sales. 

R.  H.  Shumwat. 


Connecticut  Statk  Grangr, 

EoBtford,  Conn,,  January  16, 1&7. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  TTMAInfloa,  i>.  C. 

Mt  Drar  Sir:  At  the  annual  session  of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  holdeo  la 
New  Haven  the  past  week,  at  which  1.000  representative  agriculturists  werem 
attendance,  your  bill  (H.  R.  9532)  entitlea  '*A  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and 
sale  of  agricultural  seeds"  was  presented,  and  a  resolution  favoring  the  paaea^ 
thereof  was  unanimouslv  adopted.  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
your  bill,  and  hope  it  will  become  a  law.  Many  farms  in  our  State  are  being  ovemn 
and  ruined  by  foul  weeds  and  noxious  plants  that  have  been  introduced  in  imported 
seed* 

S.  O.  BowsN, 
Ma$Ur  Conn€«itUmt  8taU  Grange. 

MiNNKSOTA  State  Orangs, 
Edina  MilU,  January  13, 1SS7, 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook,  M.  C,  Watihingien,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  with  in  closure  of  pre- 
posed  bill  (H.  R.  9532),  and  in  reply  would  say  your  contemplated  action  meets  hit 
most  hearty  concurrence,  and  I  earnestly  hope  you  may  secure  its  final  passage 
through  Congress. 

Any  aid  we  can  render  here  to  promote  the  good  cause  will  be  gladly  done  upon 
your  indication. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Sarah  G.  Baird, 

Matter  Minne$oia  State  Grange, 


Port  Atkinson,  Wis.,  January  6, 18S7. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Wa$hingtan,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  <H. 
R.  9532)  should  become  a  law.  To  any  one  who  has  not  been  a  dealer  in  seeds  it  is 
very  hard  to  make  them  understand  the  gross  iigust^ce  done  to  the  innocent  pur- 
chaser of  seeds  who  plants  them  in  the  soil. 

Seeds  that  will  not  grow,  seeds  that  are  full  of  foul  seeds  which  takes  years  of 
labor  \^  eradicate,  all  cause  the  farmers,  who  are  the  great  sufiferers  in  this  matteii 
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years  of  hard,  earnett  labor,  that  some  onscmpnlons  dealer  in  seeds  might  be 
benefited. 

If  there  was  eTor  a  Jnst  bill  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
ing interest  in  this  oountry  this  bill  is  certainly  the  one. 

D.  W.  CuRTia, 
Seoretary  Wisoon$in  Dairymen'i  Asaooiation, 


Indiana  Statb  Qranos, 
South  Bend,  Ind,,  January  13, 1897. 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook,  Wa$hingiim,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sir:  Yonrs  of  5th  instant,  inclosing  Honse  bill  9532,  at  hand  and  noted. 
The  bill  covers  a  point  very  mach  needed  and  one  that  the  farmers  all  over  the 
country  will  most  heartily  approve.  It  will  afibrd  me  niach  pleasnre,  by  petition  and 
letter,  to  nrge  our  Representatives  in  both  branches  of  Congress  to  vote  for  it.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  wul  aiford  needed  relief  to  the  honest  seedsmen  and  farmers,  and 
ehonld  pass. 

Thanking  yon  for  year  coartesy,  and  be  assured  we  will  do  what  we  can  personally 
and  as  an  order  for  the  sacoess  of  the  measure. 

Tours,  tmly,  Aaron  Jones, 

MoBier  Indiana  State  Grange* 


MXMORIAL  or  WISCONSIN  VARMRRS. 

HiLBERT,  Wis.,  January  tl,  1897, 
Whereas  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Hon. 
S.  A.  Cook,  tbe  Representative  of  this,  the  Sixth,  district  of  Wisconsin,  regulating 
the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  and  restricting  the  sale  of  seeds  not 
99  per  cent  pnre :  Therefore,  be  it 

Keeolved,  That  we,  the  farmers  of  Calumet  County,  at  the  Farmers  Institute  assem- 
bled, indorse  his  action  and  tender  to  him  our  approval  of  such  bill;  and  be  it 
farther 

Beeolved,  That  it  is  the  wish  of  this  meeting  that  all  Congressmen  and  United 
States  Senators  use  every  lawful  means  to  secure  the  passage  of  said  bill. 
Beeolvedf  That  a  eopy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Cook. 

G.  A.  Cresst, 
J.  D.  Grandinb, 

Committee* 

East  Hardwick,  Vt.,  January  11, 1897. 
8.  A.  OOOK,  M.  0.,  WaeMnffiom,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Am  in  receipt  of  ^ours  of  the  5th  instant  with  copy  of  bill.    I  am 
not  conversant  with  the  custom  m  this  matter  of  importation  of  seeds,  yet  am  cer- 
tain anythingkthat  can  be  done  by  legislation  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  foul 
seeds  that  are  being  sown  broadcast  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  will  benefit  us. 
Yoors^  tmlyi 

C.  J.  Bell. 

Statb  Qranos  ov  Wisconsin, 

Neenah,  Wie.,  January  IS,  1897. 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook,  M.  C,  Waekington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Copy  of  bill  (H.  R.  9532)  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  a^- 
cnltural  seeds  is  received,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Orange  I  most  heartily 
indorse  the  same,  and  urge  the  necessity  and  importance  of  its  passage  by  Congress 
at  the  present  session. 

H.  E.   HUXLBT, 

Master  Wieoonein  State  Gro/nge. 


Neenah,  Wis.,  January  6, 1897, 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Waokinyion,  D.  0. 

Friend  Cook:  Tour  bill,  also  papers,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  can  say  franklv 
that  your  bill  for  regulating  the  handling  of  seeds  is  Just  what  we  need,  and  it  is 
suipxising  to  me  that  such  a  bill  has  not  been  introdnced  and  passed  before. 

While  It  is  a  subject  that  my  attention  was  never  oalled  to  until  I  read  your  bill, 
I  can  readily  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country,  and  will  become  more  and  more  so  as  the  years  roll  by,  and  I  hope 
it  will  pass  at  once. 

F.  T.  BUBSELL. 
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MOMTGOMKRT,  Jmmmmnf  16,  ISSn, 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Wa»h%%gian^  D,  C. 

My  Drar  Sir:  I  haye  read  with  mast  interest  and  pleaenre  HooBe  bill  9632,  snt 
IU6,  and  believe  that  it  will  accomplish  gnAt  ffood  when  it  become*  law,  «Dd  efaoald 
be  euacted  without  delay.  Delay  may  coHt  milTions  of  dollam  to  the  fiarmen  directly 
and  to  the  country  indirectly  in  loss  of  time,  labor,  and  uaeless  expense,  whiehmiglit 
be  saved  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  snre  I  reflect  the  sentimentB  of  all  the 
fanners  of  this  State  in  this  matter. 

Hiram  Hawkins,  Siaie  SeMfor. 


Ottawa,  January  9, 1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook, 

House  of  Representatives,  WaihingUm,  D,  C 

Mt  Drar  Cook  :  Your  letter  of  tbe  31st  ultimo  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here. 
Am  in  Canada  for  three  weeks  at  lecture  work  at  the  varions  dairy  conventions  ia 
tbe  Province  of  Onturio. 

Would  h.ive  written  yon  before  concerning  the  character  of  yonr  bill  to  regnlate 
the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds,  but  found  myself  so  infernally  busy 
with  all  the  work  I  had  on  hand,  getting  ready  to  deliver  six  lectures,  to  get  away, 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  many  things.  I  have  examined  the  bill  some- 
what, and  believe  that  its  object  is  most  worthy.  I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  contains  a  more  practical  object,  but  just  whether  the  pro- 
visions that  yon  have  established  in  your  bill  are  the  wisest  to  that  end  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  can  see,  as  you  say,  that  there  has  lieen  a  large  amonnt 
of  imposition  upon  the  people,  and  I  believe  you  are  better  qualified  to  jnd^e  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  action  of  yours  than  myself.  Let  me  say  tnis,  that  I  do  not  see,  as 
yet,  wlier«)  1  can  find  any  particular  fault  or  question  in  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law,  but  I  am  more  certain  with  rov  own  judgment  in  the  abstract  than  I  am 
with  the  net  in  question.  Go  ahead  with  it.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  offered.  Much  of  this  work  is  tentative  and  experimental^  and  the 
only  education  that  we  can  get  is  not  in  speculation  but  in  doing  the  thing.  Put 
the  question  into  law,  let  it  work  its  own  salvation  and  develop  its  own  dehcieneiea 
1  shall  of  course  back  you  np  in  this  to  the  extent  of  my  influence  and  ability. 

W.  D.  Hoard,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  17, 1S96, 
S.  A.  Cook,  Esq. 

Dkar  Sir:  Yours  to  hand  duly.  Most  certainly  will  aid  you  all  in  our  powar  in 
yonr  effort.    Will  copy  from  bill  in  next  number. 

Indiana  Farmer  Compakt, 
J.  G.  KiNGBBURT,  Editor. 


NORDWBSTUCnSR  CoaRiRR, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis,,  Deeember  $8, 1896. 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook,  WasMngUm,  D.  C. 

Drar  Sir  :  I  received  a  copy  of  yonr  bill  and  made  mention  of  its  usefnlness  in  the 
Courier.  Whatever  can  be  done  for  our  farmers  ought  to  be  done,  as  it  is  mighty 
little  the  Government  can  do  for  them,  the  farmer  being  one  of  the  parties  a  ni^h 
tariff  will  seldom  benefit,  at  least  not  directly.  We  can  help  our  infant  industries 
with  a  tariff,  but  we  can  not  raise  the  price  of  grain  through  a  tariff.  I  think  the 
cheese  bill  will  help  our  farmers  considerable  to  better  the  markets  through  a  better 
reputation  of  our  cheese  in  foreign  markets. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  F.  Wrbbr. 

Colorado  State  Grange, 
MvDot,  Colo.,  January  23, 1897. 
8.  A.  Cook, 

House  of  RepresenUMves,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Sir  :  Referringto  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  regarding  House  bill  d532,  will 
say  this  matter  was  brought  up  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Colorado  State  Gratige, 
held  in  the  city  of  Denver,  and  the  following  resolution  was  presented  and  unaui- 
mously  adopted : 

"  Whereas  we  believe  that  many  imported  seeds  are  purposely  mixed  with  most 

noxious  weed  seeds,  with  a  small  percentage  of  the  genuine  article:  Therefore  be  it 

**  Resolved,  That  our  Secretary  of  AgriciiJturo  be  requested  to  procure  the  passngt* 

and  final  execution  of  such  laws  as  wul,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  the  agriculturists 
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of  America  from  the  nefarious  results  that  ninst  of  Decessity  follow  from  the  dis- 
fleminatioD  and  planting  of  snch  foul  need  in  this  conn  try." 

Be  aesared  the  agrienlturists  of  Colorado  are  in  fnll  sympathy  with  yon  in  your 
efforts  to  secure  legislation  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  A.  Nrwcomb,  Master, 

Will  T.  Wilson,  Seorefary, 
Colorado  State  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

P.  S. — I  helieve  you  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  our  honorable  Representa- 
tives, Shafroth,  Bell,  and  Teller,  in  passing  your  bill. 

J.  A.  N. 


D«8  MoiNBS,  Iowa,  January  f7, 1897. 
Hon.  J.  P.  DoLUTRR,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  have  lust  noticed  the  newspaper  report  of  the  House  bill  No.  9532, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Wisconsin,  to  regulate  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds, 
and  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  objectionable  features  of  this  bill. 
Should  such  regulations  be  enforced  they  wonld  diive  all  responsible  seed  firms  out 
of  the  business,  and  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  small  irresponsible  parties. 

We  have  always  printed  plainly  in  our  catalogue  and  on  all  our  billheads  a  non- 
guarantee  clause,  btating  that  we  would  not  warrant  the  seeds  which  vr e  sold.  The 
same  daane  is  used  by  all  responsible  seed  firms  in  this  country  as  well  as  Europe 
and  AuHtralia,  and  a  moment's  consideration  will  oonyince  any  one  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  seed  firm  guaranteeing  their  seeds  to  grow  and  produce  a  perfect  crop 
regardless  of  wentlier. 

The  passatre  of  this  bill  would  also  prevent  farmers  from  selling  clover  and  grass 
seeds  to  tiie  dealers,  as  most  of  the  seeds  received  from  farmers  contain  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  weed  seeds  than  that  named  in  the  bill.  It  remains  with  the  dealers 
to  clean  the  seeds  and  get  them  in  proper  condition  for  selling.  Should  this  bill 
come  up  for  passage,  we  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  its  becoming 
ft  law. 

Yours,  truly,  Iowa  Sbrd  Compaky, 

Per  Chas.  N.  Paob. 


Brloit,  Wis.,  Deoember  £8, 1896. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  We  arc  all  quite  familiar  with  your  bill  (H.  R.  9532),  and  we  are  for  it 
everywhere.    I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  measures  that  has  come 
before  Congress.    Many  of  our  people  do  not  realize  how  much  we  are  in  need  of 
snch  a  law.    If  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  service  to  you  please  command  me. 
Very  tmlyj  yours, 

C.  H.  Everett. 


State  Orange  of  Wisconsin, 
Neenah,  Wis.,  January  16, 1897. 
Hon.  8.  A.  Cook,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  rpsolntion  passed  at  a  farmer's  meeting  eonducted 
by  the  Pomona  Grange  of  J{ock  County.    This  was  the  lar<re8t  gntlioring  of  farmers 
held  this  winter  so  i'ar.    They  were  unanimous  in  this  mutter. 
Hoping  snccess  may  crown  your  eflbrts  and  this  bill  will  be  passed,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  £.  HUXLBY. 


Whereas  the  Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
has  introduced  in  Conijress  a  bill  numbered  H.  R.  9532,  to  regulate  the  importation 
and  sale  of  seeds :  Thcreibro, 

Resolved,  liy  tlie  Rock  County  Pouioua Grange  furuierK*  convontiun,  now  in  session 
at  Milton  Junction  this  Uth  day  of  January,  A.  D,  1897,  tliat  we  most  heartily 
indorse  said  bill  (H.  R.  9532)  and  urge  upon*^  Congress  its  passuge  at  the  present 
session. 

Wo  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolntion  was  adopted  at  the  above  nameil 
meeting  January  14, 1897. 

A.  C.  PowEKS,  Master. 

F.  A.  Hlkahuaijc,  Secretary. 
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Stats  Grakgx  op  Wisoonbdt, 
Milton  JuncHony  Wi*.,  December  /5, 189^. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook: 

Yoara  of  12th,  also  bill  9532,  *'To  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  aspenltunl 
seeds,"  at  hand.  I  have  read  it  oyer  carefully  and  nope  yon  will  sacoeed  in  passiBg 
it.  Mo  honest  man  will  oppose  it.  It  is  right  and  ought  to  have  been  apon  oor 
statute  books  long  ago.  It  is  a  swindle,  almost  as  mnon  a  fraud  as  the  fillea  cheese 
was. 

Our  State  Grange  last  week  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  you  nnanimoosly 
for  pushing  through  your  filled-cheese  bill  last  winter;  sorry  yon  was  not  a  candi- 
date last  fiUl  for  reelection.    We  need  just  such  man  as  you  are  in  Congress. 

Very  truly,  yonn,  S.  C.  Cass. 


SPsnfOBOBOj  Ohio,  Jmnmtuy  16^  18S7. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Wathingtan,  D.  C. 

Deas  Sir:  I  hare  vour  favor  of  the  2d,  accompanying  jrour  agricultural  seed  bill 
I  have  given  your  bill  as  careful  study  as  my  time  woud  allow,  and  so  &r  as  I  csd 
see  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  enacted  into  law.  I  presume  it  will  not  come  up  for 
action  before  next  Congress.  It  has  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a  **  protective'' 
measure  for  the  farmer,  and  ''protection"  as  yet  has  generally  been  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger  in  the  farmers  account.    Wishing  you  success,  I  am, 

Tours,  very  sincerely,  S.  H.  Ellu, 

Ma$ter  OhU  SiaU  Oranfe  Patroiu  of  RuaibauOnf, 


Marlboro,  Mass.,  Januarjf  IS,  1837. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill,  introduced  by  you, 
looking  to  the  protection  of  seed  users,  especially  against  the  introduction  of  fonl 
weed  seed.  I  am  heartily  in  sympathv  with  the  purport  of  the  measure,  and  tnut 
you  will  be  able  to  pilot  it  clear  of  legislative  rocks  and  snags  to  a  suooeesfol 
culmination.  I  anticipate  yon  will  meet  opposition,  and  that  quite  an  argument 
will  be  built  up  to  show  that  this  is  purely  a  police  matter,  and  as  such  should  be 
left  to  each  State  to  settle.  If  you  do  succeed  in  getting  it  through  Congreaa,  kindly 
let  us  know  how  it  is  done,  as  we  want  to  give  some  one  a  similar  Job  in  procuring 
legislation  which  will  compel  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  so-ca]le!d  ooncen- 
trated  feed  stuffs  to  be  sold  upon  guaranteed  analysis. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  D.  HoWR. 


BCSMORIAL  OF  OOKNRGTIGITT  8TATB  ORANOR. 

Be9olvtd,  That  the  Connecticut  State  Orange  heartilv  indorse  House  bill  9632* 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Wisconsin,  "to  regulate  d^e  importation  and  sale  of 
agricultural  seeds,''  and  earnestly  urge  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  all 
honorable  means  for  its  passage. 

Hon.  S.  A.  Cook. 

Dear  Sir:  The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  our  saasioii  held  is 
New  Haven  from  12th  to  14th  January,  1897. 

Attest: 

[sxaIm]  Hbnrt  E.  Loomis,  Sioretery. 


Sprinoboro,  Ohio,  Ftbruary  9,  2897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Drar  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  4th  reached  me  last  evening,  and  I  assure  yoo 
I  have  carefully  studied  its  contents;  and  I  wish  to  certify  to  you  that  I  receive 
its  apparent  aud  no  doubt  deserved  chidings  in  as  kindly  spirit  as  the  antiior 
declares  they  were  dictated.  After  all  of  twenty-five  years  spent  in  an  earnest, 
honest  eH'ort  to  arouse  the  farmers  of  Ohio  to  mutual  helpfulness,  I  assure  you  I 
know  how  discouraged  one  feels,  after  m .iking  an  earnest  efibrt  to  forward  the  good 
work,  to  ai^peal  to  some  one  whom  yon  had  a  right  to  expect  would  heartily  enter 
into  your  scheme  and  ^ive  a  vigorous  support  to  the  measure  to  help  him  more  than 
It  would  help  yourself,  to  be  met  at  best  with  a  few  kind  expressions,  but  spoken  or 
written  at  the  zero  point. 

Now,  I  frankly  say  to  yon  that  the  matter  proposed  to  be  corrected  by  your  bill, 
was  one  that  I  had  thought  but  little  of.  Personally,  I  produce  all  the  seeds— clover 
grass,  cerealB,etc.— that  I  use  on  my  farm,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  adulterations, 
etc.,  were  of  such  magnitude  at  you  indicate.    The  filled-cheese  bill  oame  exactly  in 
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line  of  our  leeialatiye  work  in  Ohio  for  several  years  past,  and  I  gave  the  hill  my  full 
annport  and  holloed  "  glory ''  when  it  hecame  law. 

I  mast  say,  as  a  partial  explanation  of  my  apparent  coldness  in  response  to  yonr 
former  letter,  that  I  am  engaged  in  Farmers' Institnte  work  in  onr  State  this  winter, 
^w^hich  has  kept  me  from  home  almost  constantly  since  November.  And  in  addition 
to  this,  the  Grange  in  Ohio  determined  to  elect  me  as  master  at  the  annnal  meeting 
in  December  last. 

This  has  thrown  a  heavy  correspondence  npon  me  in  addition  to  my  institute 
'Work.  I  have  my  mail  forwarded  from  my  home  office  every  other  day.  So  yon 
can  readily  see  how  a  rather  new  reform,  as  yonr  bill  seemed  to  be,  would  not  receive 
that  attention  that  its  merits  deserved.  I  expect  to  spend  Saturday  evening  and 
Sabbath  next  at  our  experiment  station  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Col.  J.  H.  Brigbam. 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  will  be  with  me  there.  If  we  can  do  you  any  good 
at  this  late  date  address  me  there,  care  of  Prof.  J.  F.  Hickmnn,  and  I  assure*  you  I 
shall  be  glad  to  serve  you.  This  week  and  next  finishes  my  institute  work  for  this 
^*ear.  I  write  this  from  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  where  we  hold  an 
matitute  to-n)orrow  and  next  day. 

Toura,  very  truly,  and  with  respect,  8.  H.  Ellis, 

Master  Ohio  State  Orange. 

WOOIi. 

ABOUMENT  IH  FAVOB  OF  THE  WOOL  TABXET  BILL  AGBEED  UPOV 
BT  THE  HATIOHAL  WOOL  OEOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

(Presented  by  Hon.  William  Lawrence.) 

The  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  in  1896  resulted  in  favor 
of  the  general  policy  of  a  protectiTe  tariff.  The  platform  of  principles 
of  the  political  party  of  protection  promised  ^'the  most  ample  protection 
for  wool."  The  wool  tariff  has  been  properly  styled  "the  keystone  of 
the  protective  arch.''  It  was  so  regarded  in  the  Wilson  tariff  act  of 
August  27,  1894,  which  abandoned  the  general  policy  of  protection. 
Tlie  political  party  which  will  be  in  power  after  March  4, 1897,  is  obli- 
gated by  solemn  pledge  to  give  no  meager  or  half  way  protection  to  the 
wool  industry.  But  woolgrowers  are  now  asking  barely  that  measure 
of  protection  which  is  essential  to  reasonable  prosperity  for  their 
iiiduBtry. 


Condition  op  Sheep  Husbandet  in  the  United  States  1892 

TO  1894.1 

In  1893  tlie  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  47,273,553, 
with  an  average  value  of  $2.G6  per  head,  or  a  total  of  $125,909,264,  and  a 
wool  product  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  303,151,055, 
and  by  J.  P.  Truit,  of  Philadelphia,  at  348,538,138  pounds,  as  marketed, 
generally  unwashed,  some  washed. 

The  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  of  1892  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Cleveland  as  President  and  a  Congress  in  favor  of  a  <*  tariff 
for  revenue  only,^  with  free  wool,  which  even  before  a  free- wool  law  was 
enacted  began  to  produce  its  effect  in  reduced  prices  for  wool  and  the 
slaughter  of  flocks.  The  free- wool  bill  was  passed  and  became  a  law 
August  27, 1894.     - 

1  Heferenoes  are  made  in  this  argnment  to  doonments  which  shonid  he  read  to  fully 
nnUerstand  the  points  discussed ;  so,  also,  shonid  the  arp^nment  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
hefore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  6,  1897,  for  which  see  Tariff 
He«ring8» 
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The  Effect  of  Free  Wool,  1892  to  1896-^bnssai.  Effect. 

Under  the  free- wool  act  of  August  27, 18d4,  slieep  in  the  United  States 
declined  in  numbers  until,  on  April  1, 1890,  they  reached  only  :iG,464,4«5, 
of  the  average  value  of  $1.70,  or  a  total  of  $61,989,488,  with  a  wool 
pro<lu<t  of  only  270,474,708,  of  the  farm  value  of  only  $20,800,146. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  December, 
1890,  i>p.  14,'^,  177,  being  the  memorial  of  the  FarmeiV  NatioDai 
Congress.) 

'i  liis  was  a  loss  in  number  of  sheep  of  10,809,148  since  1893,  a  loss 
in  value  of  $0;J,919,77G,  a  loss  in  wool  clip  of  78,0(i3,430  ponnds,  which 
under  ade(]uate  protection  would  have  been  of  the  farm  value  of 
$13,010,571. 

The  farm  value  of  wool  in  1892,  with  a  meager  tariff  protection,  was 
$47,lsr>,2iS;j ;  the  farm  value  in  1896,  without  protection,  was  $20,800,000. 
or  a  decline  in  value  from  1892  to  189(>  of  $20,385,283. 

Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Mnnafacturers' 
Association,  says:  "The  average  farm  value  did  not  exceed  8  cents  per 
pound"  for  the  wools  of  the  United  Stsites  in  1890.  Justice,  Batem<ui 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia  wool  merchants,  show  that  the  farm  value  of  Ohio 
XX  line  unwashed  merino  was,  July  1, 1890,  only  9  cents,  and  the  wools 
of  Utah  and  the  liocky  Mountain  region  only  4  cents.  (Senate  Do<\ 
No.  17,  December,  1890,  p.  25.) 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  from  1892  to  1890,  inclusive,  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  United  States  lost,  by  free  wool,  $178,793,121.  The 
items  in  detail  will  be  found  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896. 
pages  24,  27, 177. 

2.  What  Ohio  Lost  by  Free  Wool. 

In  April,  1891,  Ohio  had  3,790,095  sheep,  of  the  value  assessed  for 
taxation  of  $10,082,070;  in  1890  only  2,293,080  sheep,  of  the  value  oi 
only  $3,897,710,  a  decline  in  numl)ers  of  1,503,009  and  in  valne  of 
$0,184,300.    (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1890,  pp.  108.) 

3.  Why  .the  Loss  of  Sheep  was  not  Greater  in  aul,  the 

States. 

The  loss  in  numbers,  both  in  Ohio  and  in  all  the  States,  wonld  have 
been  greater  but  for  two  reasons — 

1.  The  hope  that  in  the  near  future  a  suflBcient  protective  tariff 
would  soon  come;  and 

2.  Because  all  agricultural  industries  were  so  depressed  that  wool- 
growing  lived  to  sull'er  a  common  calamity. 

IIL 

The  Condition  op  Farmers  who  own  no  Sheep— Au-  Indus- 
tries Suffering. 

• 

We  need,  and  with  adequate  protection  can  soon  have,  in  the  United 
States  110,000,(M)0  sheep,  producing  050,000,000  pounds  of  wool  on  the 
unwashed  b<asis — all  required  of  every  kind  for  our  annual  cousum})- 
tion.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1895,  pp.  0, 197 ;  Senate  Mis,  Dors. 
36,  77, 124,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session;  Senate  Doc  No.  17, 
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December,  1806,  p.  28.  Thomas  Dolan  so  declared,  Jannary  21, 1896.) 
This  wonld  make  an  increased  demand  for  pastnrap:e,  bny,  corn,  and 
oats.  With  adequate  protection  for  wool  since  18813,  we  wonld  now 
have  that  number.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  29;  Senate 
INIis.  Doc.  No.  124,  Fifty-second  Congress,  second  session,  p.  22;  Senate 
M  is.  Doc.  No.  77,  same  session,  pp.  17-24.)  With  that  number  fair  prices 
for  corn,  oats,  and  hay  would  now  reward  the  labors  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  For  want  of  them  the  farm  value  of  corn  in  Oliio 
is  only  18  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  13  cents;  fat  cattle  and  hogs  only  $3 
to  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  and  until  the  shortage  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
1896  wheat  in  Ohio  for  two  years  commanded  <mly  60  cents  per  bushel. 
These  prices  are  ruinously  low — a  decline  of  about  35  per  cent  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  while  the  conditions  of  society  require  new  and  more 
expensive  modes  of  living. 

In  the  States  west  of  Ohio  even  lower  prices  and  more  depression 
and  financial  embarrassment  exist.  The  farmers  encounter  bankruptcy 
and  mortgages,  and  by  the  ^'interdependence  of  industries,"  distress  and 
ruin  are  invading  all  productive  employments. 

Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  existing  conditions  or  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  soon  go  out  of  power;  the  protective  policy  can  not  be 
maintained,  and  a  revolution  may  come  in  our  monetary  policy.  (Sen- 
ate Doc.  No.  17,  December,  189G,  pp.  30,  36,  64,  82, 130.) 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  6, 1897,  published  an  extract  from  a 
recent  address  of  that  eminent  merchant,  philanthropist,  and  statesman, 
formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  Hon.  William  B.  Dodge,  of  New  York 
Oity,  at  a  meeting  in  that  city,  in  which  he  said: 

I  was  fortnnate  euon^h  to  be  appointed  as  one  member  of  the  delegation  to  Itidian- 
apoliSi  and  while  actiii/;^  on  the  committee  on  rules  and  regulations,  to  which  all  the 
busiuese  was  referred,  I  was  shut  up  for  two  days  with  representatives  from  twenty- 
eight  different  States  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  free  and  nnrestrictt^d  intercourse 
and  conference  with  those  gentlemen,  and  the  information  received  there  was  con- 
firmed afterward  in  Washington^  where,  as  chairman  of  the  arbitration  committee, 
I  had  conferences  with  a  number  of  Senators  from  those  same  States,  and  I  came  back 
▼ery  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  I  had  not  been  entirely  in formedj 
and  those  living  in  the  East  were  not  entirely  informed,  as  to  the  condition  of  things 
in  very  large  portions  of  our  country. 

I  was  surprised,  sir,  to  tiud  th«^  assertion  constantly  made  by  men  from  the  far 
Western  States  and  the  South  and  Southwestern  States  that  it  waa  not  Mr.  Bryan 
and  it  was  not  silver  that  they  were  in  favor  of,  but  they  needed  some  change  to 
bring  relief  from  the  terrible  oondition  of  poverty  and  scarcity  of  money  under 
which  they  labored.  They  felt  that  their  condition  was  so  extreme  and  no  painful 
that  any  change  would  be  of  value,  and  when  I  came  to  look  into  the  matt<^r  and  to 
talk  in  a  friendly  and  kindly  way  with  th(^m  they  all  confirmed  the  same  feeling 
which  I  had  fonnd  at  a  long  conversation  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, that  the  circulation  of  the  country  is  quite  out  of  .joint,  that  the  lungs  and 
heart  are  congested,  and  that  the  extremeties  of  the  country  are  absolutely  without 
any  blood. 

i  found  that  there  were  great  sections  of  the  Southern  and  Western  country  where 
there  was  absolutely  no  money  at  all;  where  the  most  primitive  forms  of  barter 
obtained;  where  everything  was  most  disorganized.  One  gentleman  told  me  that 
in  his  county,  which  was  quite  a  rich  agricultural  country,  by  some  happy  accident 
a  $50  bank  bill  had  come  down  into  the  county  and  that  ho  had  taken  a  horse  and 
buggy  and  spent  four  days  in  visiting  all  the  towns  in  the  county  striving  to  get  it 
changed  into  smaller  bills,  but  had  been  unable  to  do  so  and  finally  was  obliged  to 
send  it  to  Kichniond.  There  were  Senators  who  told  me  that  their  constituents 
never  saw  a  dollar  of  money  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end,  with  tie 
result  that  they  had  constantly  to  go  into  debt  to  the  local  storekeeners.  The  local 
storekeepers  received  their  pay  in  Kind.  In  fact,  everything  was  drifting  buck  to 
the  old  times  before  money  was  invented.  And  this  was  not  in  one  section  of  the 
country  only,  bnt  in  largo  sections. 

We  can  qnite  easily  understand  that  where  there  is  not  sufSoient  money  to  estab- 
lish  a  national  bank  under  the  very  onerous  laws  at  present  in  force,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  take  the  place.    The  same  difficulty  has  come  up  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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In  this  oonntrj  every  man  has  a  ehanoe  to  care  for  the  Goyemment,  and  onlees  we 
iDBtruct  oar  j^ood  friends  and  show  oar  sympathy  with  them  and  anderstand  that 
when  any  part  of  the  country  saffers  the  whole  country  soffeFS,  we  are  sore  to  have 
difficulty  ahead.  It  was  hrought  oat  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  that  after  the 
first  sad,  serious  mistake  made  necessary  hy  the  exi^en«ies  of  the  civil  war  we  had 
gone  on  with  makeshifts  ever  since.  One  bit  of  leginiation  necessary  to  bridge  ns 
over  a  particular  crisis  has  been  met  witii  another;  with  every  issue  of  bonds  and  of 
greenbacks,  and  with  every  other  form  of  currency,  legislative  enactments  have 
been  made  and  they  contradict  and  overlap  each  other,  and  the  bosiness  of  the  Treas- 
nry  is  exceedingly  hard  and  difHcnlt. 

I  came  away  from  Indianapolis  with  this  very  firm  impression,  and  I  have  only 
yen  tared  to  submit  it  because  I  feel  it  so  deeply  that  unless  tnose  of  as  in  more 
favored  parts  of  the  country  understand  the  condition  of  our  brothers  and  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  unless  we  wisely  instruct  and  educate  them 
and  bring  about  some  wise  methods  for  their  relief,  when  the  year  1900  comes  we 
shall  be  swamped  by  an  infinitely  more  powerfal  yote  against  us  than  durins^  this 
last  election.  I  think  the  change  will  be  a  yery  serious  one.  Every  man  that  I  met 
emphasized  that  fact.  Therefore  I  make  the  motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  act  with  that  Commission,  so  that  we  can  bring  back  to  New  York  and  to  our 
flriends  here  such  information  as  may  lead  them  to  give  theii*  advice  and  experience 
and  help  to  any  wise  efforts  determined  upon  by  the  Goyemmeni.''    [Applanea.] 

Heie  It  is  appropriate  to  say— 

,    Prinoet  and  lords  may  flonrlsh  and  nay  Cud** 
A  breath  anuiake  them  as  a  breath  haa  made. 
Bnt  an  honeat  yeomanry,  their  oonntay'a  piid% 
If  onoe  dea^yed  can  never  be  anpplied. 

IV. 

The  Greatest  Need  a  Wool  Tabiff. 

The  greatest  need  to  begin  the  revival  of  all  iDdastries  is  that  which 
was  promised  by  the  Kepubllcan  national  platform  of  1896-— *Hhe  most 
ample  protection  for  wool."  A  wool-tariff  bill,  singly  and  alone,  shoold 
be  the  first  measure  passed  at  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  beoaose  it 
is  first  in  importance  to  begin  to  restore  prosperity,  and  sheep  has- 
bandry  has  suffered  more  by  hostile  legislation  tiiian  any  other  indastry 
in  our  whole  national  existence. 

V. 

The  Woolgeowbbs'  Bill— TvraLVB  Gents  Duty— Pivb  Bbasons 

IN  Support  of  it. 

The  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  in  December,  1895,  agreed 
apon  the  draft  of  a  bill  asking  for  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on 
unwashed  merino.    This  is  necessary  and  just. 

1.  This  was  indorsed  by  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  November, 
1896:  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  December,  1896;  again  by  the  National 
Woolgrowers' Association,  December  4-7, 1896 ;  again  January  4-5, 1897 ; 
by  the  Utah  Woolgrowers'  Association  August,  1896  (Senate  Doc.  Noi 
17,  December,  1896,  p.  31);  by  the  Indiana  Woolgrowers'  Association, 
January  5-6, 1897,  and  by  the  New  Mexico  Woolgrowers'  Association 
January  28, 1897. 

2.  The  wool-tariff  act  of  1867  gave  a  duty  of  from  12  to  15  cents, 
according  to  value,  when  foreign  wool  prices  were  much  higher  thnn  note, 
(Senate  I3oc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  134, 142.)  With  high  foreign 
priceH  less  protection  is  needed;  when  they  go  down  more  protection  is 
needed. 

3.  The  act  of  1883  gave  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
value,  when  the  foreign  price  was  much  more  than  now.    But  even 
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with  that  protection  our  sheep  decliued  in  numbers  from  50,626,626  in 
1884,  with  a  wool  clip  of  308,000,000  pounds,  to  only  43,431,136  in  1891, 
prodncing  285,000,000  pounds. 

4.  The  act  of  1890  gave  a  duty  of  11  cents,  but  under  that  (1)  the 
prices  of  wool  went  down  and  down.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December, 
1896,  pp.  26-27.)  (2)  Sheep  in  Texas  actually  declined  in  numbers 
from  4,281,812  in  1890  to  2,859,269  in  1894.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  pp.  181,  209-211.)  (3)  The  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  num- 
bers was  Blow  and  inadequate.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896, 
p.  144.) 

HONOB  TO  WILLIAM  M'KINLBY. 

And  here  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that  William  McKinley,  then  in 
Congress,  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  wool  tariflf  of  1867,  against  the 
reduced  tariff  bill  of  1883  because  not  sufficiently  protective.  He  had 
the  foresight  to  see  the  ruin  it  would  bring  and  the  courage  to  with- 
stand the  plausible  clamor  for  reduced  duties.  Verily,  he  has  his 
reward.  His  example  should  give  courage  to  those  who  now  falter  and 
to  those  about  ready  to  surrender  our  just  claims  to  ample  protection. 

The  fact  is  woolgrowers  lived  on  hope  rather  than  any  sufficient 
benefits  realized.  The  act  of  1890  was  a  failure  by  reason  of  defects,  the 
effects  of  which  were  not  foreseen  by  reason  of  ad  valorem  duties  on 
third-class  wools  and  the  decline  in  the  world's  prices  of  wools  since 
1890. 

5.  The  world's  prices  of  wools  declined  from  1891  to  1895^18  percent, 
thns'  requiring  more  protection  than  in  1890.  (Senate  Doc.  ISo.  17, 
Deoember,  1896,  p.  31.) 

VL 
I.— What  is  Akplb  Pbotbotion  fob  Wool— How  Asobbtained. 

In  order  to  determine  what  is  ample  protection  we  must  ascertain: 

1.  The  cost  of  producing  wools  in  the  United  States,  and, 

2.  The  price  at  which  foreign  competing  wools  can  be  laid  down  at 
our  principal  wool  markets,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

Oo8t  of  producing  toooh  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  wools  of  the  United  States  are  merino.  The  actual 
cost  of  producing  these  wools  without  allowances  for  profit  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  is — farm  value — all  of  20  cents  per  pound  for  unwashed 
merino,  shrinking  66^  per  cent  in  scouring. 

The  cost  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  is  all  of  16  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  shown  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
first  session,  Memorial  of  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  pages  70,  107, 162-153. 

In  Texas,  where  the  cost  is  less  than  in  most  even  of  the  new  States, 
the  ranch  price  in  1890  was  18.21  cents  per  pound.  Sheep  began  to 
decline  in  numbers  so  that  in  1892,  with  the  price  15.72  cents,  the  num- 
ber declined  to  3,564,469. 
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HOW  8HEEP  HUSBANDRY  DECLINED  IN  TEXAS  UNDEK  THE  TAEIPF  ACT 

OF  OCTOBER  1,  1890. 

The  following  statistics  of  sheep  and  wool  prices  show  the  insoffi- 
ciency  of  the  act  of  1890  as  a  protective  measure  for  the  wool  indostiy: 

Texa9  Bheep  and  wool  9iaHttio$. 

STOCK. 

[Trom  offici*!  reports  of  comptrollor  of  SUte  of  Tbtss.] 


ToEr. 

Nnmbor 
of  sheep. a 

Vsliirttiofi. 

per  hi-»d. 

lo  trnmbor. 

Decreue 

1870 

924, 749 
1.706,044 
2, 977, 618 
3,262.  107 
3,771,242 
4,  491,  600 
4, 691, 008 
4,749,625 
4,  543,  765 
4, 275,  394 
4,316,513 
4,280,111 
4.281,812 
4, 070,  225 
3,  564, 469 

91992,816 
1. 939, 740 
4, 282. 530 
5,001,619 
7,a31.789 
9,228,234 
9,291.890 
6,224,076 
5, 282, 814 
6, 016, 674 
4,636,463 
6,032,293 
5,454,810 
5, 639, 705 
1  ftfU  !tfu 

L18 
L43 
L58 
L86 
2.05 
1.98 
1.31 
1.16 
1.17 
1.07 
1.17 
1.27 
1.38 
1.36 
1.42 
.97 
1.02 

1875 

781,296 
1, 271, 674 
284,489 
509.136 
720,358 
190,408 
58,617 

$047,424 
2.342,700 
710,060 
2,030.170 
2,1061445 

]8g0   

1881 

1882 

ISM 

1884 

68,666 

1885 

$3,067,114 
041.36 

1886 

205,860 
268,371 

1887 

261141 

1888 

41. 119 

360.211 

18H9 

36,402 

305.830 
422,517 
184,896 

1890 

1,701 

1891 

211,587 
605,756 
198,212 
506,988 
472.447 

1892 

7%,3£ 

1893 

8,366,257  ,    4,n6,848 
2, 859. 269  '    2, 761, 727 
2,386,822  1    9.442.162 

77  5» 

1894 

2,015.12 
319  5C 

1896 

•  Assesson  ascertain  Dumber  Janaary  of  each  year. 

WOOL. 

[Price  of  wool  per  pound  areragod  fhnn  statistics  famished  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Froat  A  Go.,  Hill  t 
Palmer,  and  Halff  &.  Bro.,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.] 


1870 

1876 

1880 

1881 

1882. 

1883, 

1884 

1885 

1886. 

1887. 

1888 

1889 

1890. 

1891, 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


Import 
rate. 


Genu. 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Free. 

Freo. 


Arorage 
price  per 
pound. 


Cents, 


17.03 
13.12 
16.27 
18.15 
15.97 
16.20 
18.40 
18.21 
17 

15. 72 
9.82 
7.44 
7.89 


Arerage 

weight 
of  fleece. 


Paunda. 


^f/X** 


Pound*. 
5,086,119 
9,383,242 
17,121,303 
18, 757, 114 
21, 684, 641 
25, 826, 700 
26, 073, 296 
27,  310, 343 
29,534,472 
27, 790, 061 
28, 057, 334 
27, 820, 721 
27,831,778 
28,491,575 
21,051,283 
23,  563, 799 
20, 014, 883 
16,707,764 


Value  of 
clip. 


♦4,630.727 
3,  538. 896 
4.443,392 
6,360,506 
4,438,072 
4,545  288 
6,119,012 
5, 068, 166 
4,848,567 
3, 922,  341 
2,  22:J,  965 
1, 489. 107 
1,318,241 


Increase 
in  clip. 


Pattndt. 


4. 297, 123 
7,738,061 
1, 635, 811 
2,927,527 
4, 142, 059 
1,140,596 
337,047 
2,224,129 


267,273 


11,057 
669,797 


Decrease 
in  clip. 


Pounds. 


1,744,411 


236,612 


Increase 
in  value 
of  clip. 


6004,496 
017,  lU 


107, 216 
678,724 


.1. 


3.640,202  I 
1, 387,  484 
3, 548, 916 
3,307,129  ! 


inralBe 
of  dip. 


n,601.»E 


liM 


50.$^ 
224,5* 

921. 23f 
l,69S.3Tt 

170. « 


a  Special,  and  11  per  cent  ad  vslnrom. 

In  other  States  under  that  act  the  increase  was  slow,  not  at  all  what 
it  would  have  been  under  the  most  ample  protection.  (Senate  Doc.  No. 
17,  December,  1896,  pp.144, 148;  Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  18d5, 
p.  145.) 

2.  Competing  wools. 

The  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  are  generally  superior  in  quality  to 
those  west,  and  the  farm  value  of  the  former  unwashed  is  accordingly 
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£klK>at  from  3  to  6  cents  per  pound  greater.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Decem- 
l>er,  1896,  p.  27.) 

The  Port  Phillip  Australian  merino  is  more  nearly  of  the  quality  of 
tlie  merino  grown  east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  and  is  usually  called  the 
**  competing  wool."  When  unwashed  and  even  unskirted  the  good 
grades  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent.  But  all  foreign  wools 
of  every  kind  compete  with  aU  our  American  wools.  (Senate  Doc  No. 
17,  December,  1896,  p.  157.) 

The  merino  wools  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Argentina  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  Australian,  and  hence  are  called  "competing 
wools"  for  those  grown  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  though  in  fact  all 
foreign  wools  of  every  kind  compete  with  them  also.  (Senate  Doc.  Ko. 
17,  December,  1896,  p.  155.) 

3.  The  price  at  which  foreign  wools  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  shows 
the  justice  of  a  IJ^-cent  duty.  Foreign  wools  competing  with  our  far- 
west  wools. 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December, 
1894,  quotes  Loudon  prices  per  pound  as  follows:  (Senate  Doo.  No. 
17,  December,  1896,  p.  141.) 

d.     oto. 

Baenoe  Ayree  average  greasy  (36  per  cent  yield) 4^=9 

Bnenos  Ay  res  average  greasy  (old  30  per  cent  basis) 31=7^ 

This  makes  the  average  price  in  London 4^=8^ 

Average  cost  in  Boston S^ 

This  is  the  competition  which  the  merino  wools  west  of  the  Missouri 
must  encounter.  It  will  cost  an  average  of  3  cents  per  pound,  includ- 
ing commissions,  etc.,  to  ship  these  far- west  wools  to  Boston,  which  in 
competition  with  the  forei|?n  wool  at  SJ  cents  will  make  the  ranch  price 
per  pound,  without  tariff  benefit,  5J  cents.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  December,  1895,  pp.  50,  54,  70,  175.) 

But  a  part  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  wool  quoted  yields  36  per  cent  clean 
wool,  which  is  from  3  to  6  per  cent  more  than  much  of  the  wools  west 
of  the  Missouri.  And,  first,  by  reason  of  this,  and,  second,  the  fact 
that  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  wools  will  be  imported,  and,  third,  that 
some  advantage  should  be  given  to  our  wool  over  the  foreign,  there 
should  be  deducted  IJ  cents. 

This  will  leave  the  net  ranch  price  5  cents. 

The  correctness  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Justice,  Bateman  & 
Co.  quote  the  ranch  price,  July  1,  1896,  at  4  cents,  under  free  wool. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  27.)  A  tariff  rate  of  12  (lents 
per  pound  will  never  give  a  "  protective  benefif^  equal  to  the  tariff  rate. 
But  suppose  it  gives  a  protective  benefit  of  10  cents! 

This  would  give  the  price  tlie  far- west  woolgrowers  would  receive 
actual  ranch  value — the  price  at  the  nearest  local  market — per  pound 
only  15  cents,  with  a  duty  of  12  cents. 

This  computation  is  on  price  quotations  of  1894,  in  London.  But 
South  American  wool  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as  cheaply  as  in 
London. 

I  have  used  the  price  quotations  for  1894  because  they  fairly  repre- 
sent those  we  may  expect  to  encounter  under  a  new  tariff.  This  is 
evident,  from  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Whenever  a  new  tariff  shall  come  foreign  wool  will  decline  in  price 
(1)  in  order  to  get  into  our  markets  and  (2)  because  of  the  competition 
by  the  increase  of  our  flocks. 
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This  we  may  know  (1)  from  experience,  and  (2)  it  may  be  inferred 
from  tlie  evidence  of  Manger  &  Avery,  New  York  wool  importers. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  64.) 

2.  Theodore  Jnstice,  in  a  letter  January  27, 1897,  says: 

In  my  Jadsment,  before  another  presidential  election  Port  Phillip  (Aofftraiian 
merino)  will  fall  6  cents  per  ponnd.  (And  see  Justice,  Bateman  &,  Co.,  wool  cirenlar, 
February  1,  1897.) 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mannfactorers 
said,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  association  for  September,  1896: 

Cheap  as  is  domestic  wool  to-day,  it  is  not  as  cheap,  when  all  the  oonditiona  of 
shrinkage  are  taken  into  account,  as  many  of  the  foreign  wools  which  are  now  every- 
where  to  be  found  in  our  markets.  A9  iht  prcBBure  of  the$eforcigii  tpooh  ineretuet,  the 
prices  of  domestic  wool?  are  destined  to  fall  aHH  lower,  in  comparison  with  foxeign 
prices.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  can  not  now  be  profitably  shipped 
abroad  for  sale  in  competition  with  foreign  wools. 

The  reason  there  is  an  overproduction  of  wools  in  the  world.  (Senate 
Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  31, 100.) 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  ManuCEMStiiiera,  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  Association  for  September,  1896,  says: 

That  the  world's  production  of  wool  has  donbled  since  1870,  and  that  the  damaad 
for  it  has  been  steadily  lagging  behind  this  enormous  increase  in  supply. 

4.  And  it  will  be  seen  by  the  evidence  of  our  late  Gonsul-General 
Wallace  to  Australia  that  Port  Philip  (Australian)  merino,  very  much 
superior  in  quality  to  the  general  South  American  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  merino,  can  be  produced  at  a  price  of  9  cents  per  pound,  whole 
fleeces,  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne,  and  laid  down  in  Boston  for  10  cents. 
The  CONCLUSION  is  that  there  is  a  certainty  that  American  wool- 
growers  will  encounter  even  lower  prices  than  those  of  1894,  and  hence 
need  more  protection. 

But  if  we  take  the  prices  of  South  American  merino  wools  in  1896, 
the  woolgrowers  west  of  the  Missouri  need  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound 
on  merino.  These  wools  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as  cheaply  as  in 
Liverpool.  Prices  in  1896  were  advanced  somewhat  over  1894  because 
importers  and  manufacturers  were  buying  foreign  wools  largely  to  hold 
for  an  advance  in  the  American  price  under  the  expected  wool  tariff  of 
1897.    (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  31, 152.) 

But,  as  already  shown,  when  the  tariff  shall  come  the  foreign  prioes 
of  foreign  wools  will  decline. 

The  Liverpool  Wool  Circular,  December  19, 1896^  of  J.  L.  Bowes  & 
Bro.,  quotes  as  follows: 

Ftnoe.      GsBta. 

Montevideo,  merino  unwashed,  per  pound,  good  average 6i     ss     IS 

Lima  unwashed,  average 6^     =     11 

The  average  of  the  two  would  be IS 

Allow  3  cents  for  cost  of  shipping  wool  from  the  Bocky  Mountain  region 
to  Eastern  wool  markets 3 

Leaves  ranch  value  only 9 

But  the  wool  quoted  for  our  markets  {such  as  will  be  imported  under 
a  tariff)  is  "good  average''  and  "average,"  which  is  lighter  than  the 
total  average  of  our  merino  wools  west  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  will 
command  in  our  markets  all  of  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  our  far- 
west  wools.  This  will  reduce  our  ranch  price  to  6  cents  per  pound.  If 
a  duty  of  12  cents  gave  a  protective  benefit  of  that  amount — as  it  will 
not — the  ranch  price  would  only  be  18  cents — in  practice  only  16  cents 
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at  most.    And  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  ranch  prices  in  Texas  fell  as 
low  as  18  cents  x>er  pound  sheep  began  to  decline  in  numbers. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  woolgrowers  west  of  the 
Missouri  need  a  duty  of  all  of  12  cents  per  unwashed  pound  of  merino. 

Additional  Evidence  —  Fobbign  Mebino  Wools  Oompetino 
WITH  THE  Merino  Grown  West  op  the  Missoubi  Rivee— 
Necessity  of  a  Duty  op  12  cents  pee  Unwashed  Pound. 

The  Treasury  Department  Report  on  Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool 
(1894,  p.  562)  gives  London  prices  of  wools  as  follows: 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Scoured. 

Spoat- 
waahed 
fleece* 

Greaae. 

^prn,1880 

d.    Ot». 

13=26 
13i=27 

d.  CU, 

8i=17 

8=16 

d.  OU. 

6J=11 
5A=11 
6^=11 

October,  1892 

Av'ermffe 

13i=27 

8i=164 

H=ii 

If  a  duty  of  36  cents  per  scoured  pound  be  added,  the  price  per  scoured 
pound  will  be  63  cents;  add  freight  and  charges  from  London  to  Bqp- 
t4>n,  1  cent,  and  the  Boston  price  per  scoured  pound  will  be  64  cents. 

Allowing  3  pounds  of  the  unwashed  merino  wools  of  Texas  and  the 
Becky  Mountain  region  to  make  a  scoured  pound,  this  would  make  the 
Boston  price  21  cents;  allowing  3  cents  per  pound  freight  and  charges 
from  ranch  to  Boston  would  leave  ranch  price  18  cents. 

But  there  are  three  considerations  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection: 

(1)  These  quoted  prices  are  higher  than  those  now  prevailing. 

^2)  The  prospective  decline,  to  be  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  world's 
prices  of  5  cents  under  a  tariff,  will  reduce  the  ranch  price  to  13  cents. 

(3)  It  is  apparent,  also,  from  an  inspection  of  the  prices  of  grease 
wool  as  compared  with  scoured  that  the  lightest  of  the  grease  wools 
have  been  and  will  be  imported,  and  that  the  grease  wools  will  not 
shrink  66§  per  cent  in  scouring,  because  the  average  grease  price  quoted 
is  11  cents  per  pound  and  that  of  the  scoured  27  cents,  so  that  there  is 
an  advantage  to  the  imi>orter  by  importing  the  grease  wool  rather  than 
the  scoured,  which  will  by  so  much  reduce  the  ranch  price  of  our  far 
West  merino  wools. 

Poet  Phillip  Austealian  Mebino  Oompetino  with  the  Merino 
Geown  Bast  op  the  Missouri  River. 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December, 
1896,  quotes  "  Port  Phillip  average  to  good  scoured  "  and  "  skirted  "  at 
28  cents  x)er  pound.  The  letter  of  Theodore  Justice,  March  5, 1804, 
shows  that  scoured  Port  Phillip  was  then,  London  price,  skirted,  only 
30  cents  per  pound.  (See  the  evidence,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  124,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  101.) 

And  this  will  sell  in  Boston  for  (scoured)  all  of  6  cents  or  more  per 
pound  than  average  scoured  Ohio  merino.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No. 
124,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  101.)  The  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Association  for  September,  1896,  says  of  Ohio  XX  wool: 

The  1896  price  Is  aboat  i^  cente  below  the  London  scoured  price  of  the  like  grades 
of  Australian  wool. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  unwashbd  skirted  Australiaa  will  sell 
from  5  to  7  cents  more  than  Ohio  washbd  merino.  (Senate  Doc.  Na  IT, 
December,  1896,  pp.  41,  64,  72, 127). 

This  scoured  Australian  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  for  1  eent  pe 
pound,  but  call  it  1^  cents,  and  this  makes  the  Boston  price  per  sooaied 
pound  29^  cents.  But  call  it  30  cents.  This  is  the  competition  to  whlci 
the  merino  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver  are  sabjected  now,  under 
present  conditions. 

The  Cost  of  PBODUOiira  Australian,  ABasKTiNXy  ahd  Gipe 

Merino. 

Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  United  States  consnl  general  to  Melbonnie 
under  the  administration  of  President  Harrison,  shows  that  Australia 
merino  ^*  skirted"  wools  can  be  put  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  liS 
cents  per  pound,  and  that  whole  tieeces  can  be  placed  on  shipboard  for 
9  cents  per  pound.  His  statement  is  quoted  in  full  in  my  argument 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  6, 1897;  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Boston,  January!, 
1897.  To  the  same  effect  see  special  consular  reiK>rt  to  the  Deiiartment 
of  State,  1892,  on  '< Australian  sheep  and  wool,"  page  37.  And  this 
wool  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent 

•  This  is  the  competition  Ohio  and  similar  wools  must  encounter- 
scoured  and  skirted  foreign  wools  laid  down  in  Boston  at  less  than  30 
cents  per  pound. 

I  do  not  say  that  Australian  merino  has  yet  sold  as  low  as  stated  by 
Consul-General  Wallace;  but  it  will  sell  as  low,  or  possibly  lower.  l( 
necessary  to  get  into  our  markets  under  a  tariff.    And  as  already 
stated,  Port  Philip  scoured  and  skirted  wool  has  been  quoted  in  Lod 
don  at  28  cents  per  pound,  which  proves  the  statement  of  Consul-CreD 
eral  Wallace  to  be  correct 

OONCLUSIVB  EVIDBNOE  OF  THB  NEED  OF  12  CENTS  DUTY. 

With  the  foregoing  data,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a  daty  of 
12  cents  per  pound  is  not  only  just  and  necessary,  but  moilerate. 

It  will  require  3  pounds  of  Ohio  and  similar  unwashed  merino  to 
make  1  scoured  pound.  It  will  cost  3  cents  per  pound  to  reach  tlie 
Boston  market,  including  (1)  local  wool  buyers'  profit;  (2)  freight;  (3i 
Eastern  commission  merchant  charges;  (4)  insurance,  etc.,  making  for 
3  pounds  9  cents. 

Here,  then,  are  9  cents  to  be  deducted  from  the  Boston  value  of  1 
[)Ound  of  scoured  Port  Philip,  leaving  the  farm  value  of  each  unwashed 
pound  of  Ohio  merino,  shrinking  6G§  per  cent  in  scouring,  without 
tariff  benefit,  7  cents  per  pound;  but  cidl  it  9  cents. 

If  a  tariff  of  12  cents  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  that  amount— 
as  it  will  not — this  would  make  the  farm  value  per  pound  of  unwashed 
menuo  19  cents. 

Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  quoted  farm  value  July  1,  1896,  without 
tariff*,  at  9  cents,  and  a  <* protective  benefit"  of  12  cents  would  make  it 
21  cents.  It  is  sate  to  say  that  with  a  wool  tariff  of  12  cents  per 
pound  the  farm  value  in  Ohio  and  other  States  east  of  the  Missouri 
would  reach  only  about  20  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  Port  Phillip  merino,  though  of  less  intrinsic 
value  than  Ohio,  yet  by  reason  of  its  soft  condition  and  its  luster, 
fashion  has  made  a  demand  which  makes  it  command  in  the  market, 
even  unskirted,  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio,  leaving 
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farm  value  only  19  cento;  and  under  a  tariff  foreign  wool  prices  would 
be  reduced  to  get  into  our  market.  If  fashion  requires  foreign  wool  as 
a  foreign  luxury,  those  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  foreign  fashion 
should,  pay  a  luxurious  duty. 

Some  professed  woolgrowers'  journals  object  to  a  duty  levied  on  the 
ground  of  foreign  luxury.    To  this  objection  there  are  two  answers: 

1.  All  great  statesmen  agree  that  foreign  luxuries  should  pay  heavy 
duties,  and 

2.  The  duties  proposed  are  not  of  this  order,  but  only  moderate  pro^ 
tective  duties. 

At  the  conference  February  10, 1897,  between  the  committee  of  the 
l^ational  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  the  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers,  it  was  stated  that  Austra- 
lian Port  Phillip  merino,  without  reference  to  its  skirted  condition, 
iivould  command  2  cents  or  more  per  pound  more  than  Ohio  merino, 
because  the  former  makes  a  softer  cloth  required  by  fashion,  and  that 
was  not  controverted.  This  fact  reduces  the  protective  benefit  of  a 
tariff. 

THE  CONCLUSION  IS  INEVITABLE  that  the  duty  of  12  cents 
per  x)ound,  in  view  of  present  and  prospective  conditions,  is  only 
moderate  protection — very  moderate. 

Additional  Bvidencb— Port  Phillip  Australian  Mbriwo  Com- 
peting   WITH    THE    MEEINO    GROWN    EAST    OP    THE    MISSOURI 

BrvBR— Neobssity  op  a  Duty  op  12  Cents  per  Unwashed 
Pound. 

The  Treasury  Department  Eeport  on  Wool  and  Manufacture  of  Wool, 
1894  (House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  94,  second  session  Fifty-second  Congress, 
p.  562),  gives  the  London  prices  of  wools  as  quoted  by  Weideler  &  Co., 
wool  brokers,  as  follows: 


Port  Philip. 


Scoured. 


Floeoe. 


GreMO. 


April.  1889 

Ootob«r,1892 

July,  October,  and  December,  1893 

Avenise 


d.    ett. 

16  =32 
16^  =  88 

17  =34 


d.    cte. 


13  =  28 
18  =  26 


d.     cU, 

111  =  23 

11  =22 

9  =18 


16|  =  88 


18  ==26 


10|  =  21 


Fleece  wools  are  wools  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  frequently 
^<  spout"  washed,  and  they  may,  of  course,  be  skirted. 

If  a  duty  of  36  cents  per  scoured  pound  be  added,  the  price  per  scoured 
pound  wiU  be  69  cents;  add  freight  and  charges  from  London,  1  cent, 
and  the  Boston  price  per  scoured  pound  will  be  70  cents. 

Allowing  3  pounds  Ohio  and  similar  unwashed  merino  to  make  a 
scoured  pound,  this  would  make  the  Boston  price  per  unwashed  pound 
23  cents.  Allowing  3  cents  for  freight  and  charges  for  each  pound  from 
the  farm  to  Boston  would  leave  the  farm  value  only  20  cents.  Here, 
again,  several  points  are  to  be  noted: 

1.  These  prices,  as  already  shown,  are  higher  than  those  quoted  by 
fielmath,  Schwartze  &  Co. 

2.  The  prospective  decline  of  5  cents  per  pound  under  a  new  tariff 
would  leave  the  farm  value  only  15  cents  per  pound. 

3.  This  proves  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  of  12  cents  per  unwashed  pound, 
even  allowing  that  3  pounds  unwashed  Ohio  merino  would  sell  in  Bos- 
ton for  as  much  as  1  scoured  pound  of  Port  Philip.    But  it  will  not. 

T  H 137 
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The  Port  Philip  will  command  more,  because  (1)  its  value  is  enhanced 
by  skirting,  leaving  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  fleece,  and  (2)  by 
saving  the  cost  of  scouring  and  in  part  the  cost  of  ^'sorting,"  to  say 
nothing  (3)  of  the  preference  given  to  it  otherwise  over  our  American 
merino. 

4.  But  tbere  is  another  view:  The  scoured  Port  Philip  will  not  be 
imported  because  it  will  be  cheaper  to  import  the  grease  merino 
(unwashed),  at  a  single  duty  of  12  cents  per  poand,  unless  it  be 
classed,  as  the  woolgrowers'  bill  proposes,  as  washed,  with  a  duty  of  24 
cents,  by  reason  of  its  light  shrinkage. 

5.  And  it  will  be  seen  from  the  quoted  prices  that  2  pounds  of  the 
grease  will  make  more  than  1  pound  scoured,  and  this  is  additional 
evidence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  classifying  it  as  washed. 

6.  Finally,  the  Port  Phillip  wool,  by  reason  of  its  luster  and  its  quality 
to  produce  a  softer  cloth  than  Ohio  merino,  will,  without  reference  to  its 
skirted  condition,  sell  for  at  least  2  cents  i>er  pound  more  than  Ohio 
merino. 

Additional  Evidence. 

[From  SflBAte  MU.  Dm.  Ko.  134.  Fifty-third  Congress  Moond  Mnlon,  p.  101,  Ifareh  tl,  UM.] 

Mr.  Chas.  Burdxtt  Habt^  WkuHing  Intelligenoer,   Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sir  :  Youtb  of  the  28tb  ultimo  is  reoeiyod.  I  haye  just  had  time  to  read  the 
letter  of  Mr.  WeUes  in  the  Wheeling  BegUter,  He  was  evidently  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  which  he  discnsseSy  and,  like  Congressman  Springer,  of  Illinois,  $eleci8  muck 
figures  far  American  wool  as  are  nearest  tofignree  abroad  in  order  that  he  majf  make  au^ 
eomparieone  aapleaee  him,  ntierlg  regardleee  of  the  fact  that  the  woolt  whieh  he  i»  eompar- 
i^^gjoif^  ^ot  of  the  $ame  kind  and  quality  nor  of  the  $ame  value. 

The  London  prioe  for  sconred  [unwashed]  merino,  a  wool  of  a  No.  Wb  quality,  is 
quoted  in  London  to-day  at  8  pence,  or  16o.,  shrinking  60  per  cent.  It  has  the  skirts 
and  bellies  trimmed  off  and  is  about  such  wool  as  XX  Ohio  and  about  such  wool  as 
would  make  a  No.  60  top  like  the  sample  of  top  on  exhibition  in  the  office  of  tlie 
Intrluoencer.  This  No.  BO'S  top  can  be  bought  in  England  at  from  35o.  to  37e. 
To  make  top  like  the  sample  at  this  price,  skirt^,  scoured  wool  must  be  bought  at 
5o.  less  than  the  price  of  tops.  In  other  words,  scoured,  sklrtod  XX  wool  must  be 
bought  in  the  free-trade  markets  of  the  world  at  ft>om  SOo.  to  32c. 

Now,  XX  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  washed  fleece,  to  sell  scoured  at  from  30  to  32o., 
would  have  to  bring  not  oyer  15  or  16c.  in  the  fleece.  It  would  cost  all  of  5c.  per 
pound  to-day  to  ship  it  from  West  Virginia  farms  to  the  London  market,  and  if  its 
value  in  London  is  from  15  to  16c.,  the  price  on  the  farm  would  be  not  over  lie.  for 
such  wool  as  for  many  vears  brought  an  average  of  30c.  on  the  farm  during  the  happy 

Seriod  before  Groyer  Cleveland  disturbed  the  American  wool  market  by  his  efforts  to 
estroy  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  woolgrowers  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  quototions  in  the  London  market  by  sending  some  trial  shipments  to  that 
market. 

Any  man  that  knows  anything  about  wool  knows  that  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
[washed]  fleeces  previous  to  1860  were  lighter  than  the  wools  produced  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  the  average  shrinkage  previous  to  1860  was  under  40  per  cent, 
while  the  average  shrinkage  since  1890  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  53  per  cent, 
and  when  Mr.  Welles  undertakes  to  prove  that  [washed]  wools  previous  to  1860 
wasted  over  50  per  cent,  as  is  the  case  since  1890,  ne  exposes  his  utter  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of  tne  condition  of  wool  then  and  now. 

If  he  would  consult  the  Hon.  John  McDowell,  of  Washington,  he  will  find  that 
previous  to  1860  washed  fine  wool  shrank  12  or  15  per  cent  less  than  tiie  same  grades 
of  1893.  The  actual  scoured  wool  in  the  fleece  is  all  that  has  value  for  comparison, 
and  not  the  grease  that  goes  down  the  stream. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  American  sconred  merino  wool  on  March  1. 
1893.  was  only  12^  per  cent  lower  than  the  same  grade  of  wool  averaged  from  1846 
to  1860,  and  foreign  wool  ef  the  same  kind  and  quality  was  over  46  per  cent  lower 
in  1893  than  its  value  in  the  London  market  previous  to  1860,  and  this  differenoe  in 
favor  of  the  American  farmer  was  wholly  owing  to  protection. 
Yours,  truly, 

Theodorb  Justice. 

PHlLADEUliA,  March  .7.  7#M» 
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These  are  the  lowest  prices  on  record  to  that  time,  but  the  prospect 
is  for  lower  price$  in  future — the  reduction  of  5  cents  per  pound  on 
unwashed  merino. 

This  pboybs: 

1.  That  in  1894  scoared  Australian  merino  sold  in  London  for  30  to 
32  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  31  to  33  in  Boston  without  tariff. 

2.  That  Ohio  XX  unwashed  merino  must  sell  in  Boston  at  15  or  16 
cents,  giving  farm  value  only  12  or  13  cents,  in  competition  with  Aus- 
tralian without  tariff. 

3.  That  a  duty  of  1 2  cents  on  unwashed  merino,  shrinking  G6§  per  cent 
in  scouring,  would  only  make  the  farm  value  of  washed  24  or  25  cents. 

4.  That  the  average  American  merino  is  not  XX,  and  the  farm  value 
of  the  average  washed  would  not  exceed  22  cents  under  a  duty  of  12 
cents. 

5.  That  as  2  pounds  of  Australian  skirted  merino  will  make  a  scoured 
pound,  whereas  it  will  require  3  pounds  of  American,  our  American 
washed  merino  in  competition  with  Australian  would  only  receive  a 
protective  benefit  at  most  of  8  cents  per  pound  from  a  duty  of  12  cents 
even  if  the  scoured  Australian  would  command  no  more  price  than  the 
American  scoured,  as  it  would. 

6.  The  prospective  but  certain  decline  of  5  cents  per  pound  in  the 
world's  price  of  unwashed  merino  would  make  the  price  of  Ohio 
unwashed  only  about  8  cents  per  pound,  thus  showing  the  necessity  of 
classifying  Port  Philip  unwashed  as  washed. 

Why  Base  a  Tabiff  on  the  Lowest  QuoTATiowt 

The  lowest  quoted  prices  have  been  taken  as  a  basis  for  a  tariff, 
because — 

1.  Consul  General  Wallace  has  shown  that  Port  Philip  skirted  merino, 
shrinking  about  50  per  cent  in  scouring,  can  be  put  on  shipboard  at 
Melbourne  for  12  cents  per  pound,  laid  down  in  Boston  for  about  13^ 
cents  or  less;  and 

2.  Under  a  tariff  the  foreign  price  will  come  down  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  of  production  to  secure  our  markets. 

Thus  the  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Go.,  February  1, 1897, 
says: 

If  there  was  Miy  ffiiaranty  that  the  present  prices  of  foreign  wools  would  be 
maintained  a  duty  ofO  cents  per  pound  would  prooably  approach  a  figure  that  wonld 
be  satisfactory  to  all  but  woolgrowers ;  bat  as  the  best  class  of  skirted  Australian 
wools  on  at  least  two  occasions  within  the  past  eleven  years  have  been  6  cents  per 
pound  below  the  present  price,  and  will  in  all  probability  soon  be  that  low  again 
after  the  reimposition  of  a  tariff  upon  wool^  6  cents  of  the  9  cents  tariff  would  soon 
be  offset  by  the  foreign  decline.  The  American  grower  wonld  then  have  an  average 
of  but  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  present  prices  for  his  wool.  Therefore, 
while  a  duty  of  9  cents  wonld  be  ample  at  the  start,  a  permanent  dnty  of  9  oents 
per  pound  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  insufficient. 

This  statement  is  the  more  valuable  because  Theodore  Justice,  of 
this  firm,  appeared  before  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  urging 
duties  much  lower  than  those  deemed  absolutely  necessary  by  wool- 
growers. 

It  follows  that  without  this  or  some  eufflcient  additional  tariff  on 
skirted  unwashed  Port  Pliillip  merino,  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  unwashed 
pound  will  be  wholly  inadequate. 

There  should  be  at  least  duties  in  addition  to  12  cents  on  this  wool: 

1.  Five  cents  per  pound  if  skirted.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that 
skirting  adds  but  5  per  cent  to  the  value  of  wool.  But  this  is  a  palpa- 
ble error — (1)  It  saves  chiefly  the  cost  of  sorting,  {  of  a  cent  per  pound; 
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(2)  it  adds  to  the  valae  by  rejecting  inferior  parts  of  the  fleece;  (3)  tbe 
statement  of  Oonsul  Wallace  shows  that  it  adds  at  least  3  cents  to  the 
value;  and 

2.  By  reason  of  its  lighter  shrinkage  than  other  merino  wools  of  the 
world,  such  reasonable  addition  should  be  made  as  would  place  it  on 
an  equality  with  such  other  wools.  An  addition  of  5  cents  iier  pound 
on  skirted  wool  would  in  part  cover  this. 

In  this  mode  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  can  and  should  be  made 
to  mean  and  have  the  effect  of  a  <' protective  benefit"  of  12  centa. 

A  Bemabkabub  Fact. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  remarkable  fact  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind:  Not  one  of  the  woolgrowers,  or  wool  manufacturers,  or  others 
who  oppose  the  rates  of  duty  asked  for  by  woolgrowers,  give  any  com- 
putation showing  the  reasons  for  the  lower  duties  they  advocated. 
Why  this  absence  of  facts  and  figures f  Theories,  guesses,  dogmatic 
conclusions,  are  entitled  to  no  weight.  Figures  can  not  lie,  and  I  have 
given  the  figures.  Let  those  who  insist  on  lower  duties  give  &cts, 
figures,  reasons, 

vn. 

Why  All  the  Wool  Taripp  Acts  Gave  Double  Duty  ov 
Washed  Mebino  and  Treble  on  Scoured. 

I.  The  wool  tariff  act  of  1867  gave  a  duty  of  about  13  cents  per 
pound  on  unwashed  merino;  26  cents  on  washed,  and  39  cents  on 
scoured. 

The  act  of  1883  gave  a  duty  of  10  cents  on  unwashed,  20  cents  on 
washed,  and  30  cents  on  scoured,  and  some  wools  of  larger  value  12, 24, 
and  36  cents.    (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  123.) 

These  duties  were  given  because  the  real  value  of  wool  as  shorn  from 
the  sheep  in  the  grease,  unwashed,  depends  on  the  clean  or  scoured 
product,  and  the  general  average  of  the  merino  wools  of  the  world  will 
shrink  in  scouring  66J  per  cent,  leaving  clean  wool  33^  per  cent>.  (Sen- 
ate Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  122).  The  duty  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  unwashed  fleece  would  shrink  in  washing  33^  per  cent, 
and  in  scouring  66§  per  cent.  The  shrinkage  in  washing  will  depend 
on  its  extent,  but  the  general  result  is  as  stated,  and  certainly  only  33^ 
per  cent  of  scoured  wool. 

The  McBjnley  Act  of  1890  gave  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on 
unwashed  merino,  22  cents  on  washed,  and  33  on  scoured.  Its  purpose 
was  to  give  a  ^^proUctive  benefit^  of  11,  22,  and  33  cents — that  is,  to 
enhance  the  price  of  our  American  merino  by  so  much  over  the  price 
at  which  foreign  competing  wools  could  be  laid  down  in  Boston. 

But  the  act  of  1890  was  fast  becoming  a  failure  as  a  protectiise 
measure  for  reasons — 

1.  The  decline  in  the  world's  prices  of  wools  of  18  per  cent  from  1891 
to  1895,  a  result  not  foreseen,  but  now  requiring  increased  duties, 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  31.) 

2.  The  ad  valorem  duties  on  third-class  wools. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  Mr.  McKinley  provided  for  speoifie  duties  on  all 
wools,  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  poundon  the  better  kinds  of  third-class  wools, 
but  against  his  views  and  against  the  wishes  of  woolgrowers  the  ruin- 
ous ad  valorem  duties  were  inserted. 
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3.  A  third  defect  was  tlie  "skirting  clause,"  the  effect  of  which  was 
not  generally  anderstood  by  woolgrowers  or  in  Congress  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  72,  129,  156,  40-42;  Senate  Doc.  No.  17, 
December,  1895,  pp.  45-54,  60-71,  83,  137,  150-154,  and  introduction, 
pp.  i-ni). 

SKiBTiNa  TO  Defraud  thb  Tabifp. 

In  1867  the  process  of  "skirting''  fleeces— cutting  off  the  belly,  britch, 
and  other  inferior  portions  so  as  to  make  the  skirted  portion  more  val- 
uable and  salable — was  unknown.  It  is  a  modern  invention  to  defeat 
in  part  the  protective  benefit  of  the  tariff  and  to  save  the  cost  of 
**  sorting"  in  the  United  States. 

This  process  is  now  practiced  in  Australia  for  all  wool  for  market  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  has  as  yet  been  introduced  in  South  America 
only  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  tariff  acts  of  1867  and  1883  made  no  provision  on  the  subject  of 
Bkirting  because  it  was  not  foreseen  by  Congress,  if  by  others,  that 
such  a  contrivance  would  be  resorted  to  in  fraud  of  the  law.  When  the 
McKinley  bill  was  before  Congress  it  contained  a  provision  to  prevent 
sundry  frauds  on  the  law,  including  that  of  "skirting,''  but  a  few  wool 
manufacturers  succeeded  in  securing  a  proviso  excepting  skirted  wools 
from  its  operation. 

The  bill  which  now  has  the  sanction  of  the  woolgrowers  omits  the 
skirting  clause — that  is,  it  requires  an  increase  of  duty  on  skirted 
wools. 

The  extent  of  the  increase  may  be  a  fair  subject  of  debate;  that  is, 
for  the  skirting  alone.  On  that  1  am  ready  to  meet  manufacturers  and 
confer  and  agree  on  a  just  increase  if  Congress  will  insist  on  permitting 
skirting.    It  adds  to  the  value  of  the  skirted  fleece  in  two  respects: 

1.  By  leaving  for  import  into  the  United  States  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  fleece  (1),  the  finer j  and  (2)  the  lighter  i)ortions,  the  spine 
and  rib  wool,  adding  thereby  3  cents  per  pound  or  more  to  the  value. 
This  is  shown  by  ex-United  States  Consnl-General  Wallace.  (See 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  January,  1897, 
p.  19.) 

2.  In  a  large  measure  it  saves  the  cost  of  "  sorting.^ 

And  by  just  so  much  as  the  value  of  the  imported  part  of  a  fleece  is 
increased  by  "  skirting,"  by  just  so  much  is  the  "  protective  benefit"  of 
a  tariff  reduced;  that  is,  all  of  3  cents  per  unwashed  pound. 

3.  The  Australian  has  an  advantage  of  2  cents  per  pound  because  it 
makes  a  softer  cloth  than  Ohio  and  similar  American  merino. 

What  is  "SoBxiNaf 

What  is  "  sorting  t"  Each  fleece  consists  of  from  five  to  eight  or 
more  varieties  of  wool.  These  varieties  are  sorted^  separated,  and  each 
sort  is  used  for  making  a  different  style  of  goods.  The  process  requires 
high  skill  and  is  expensive.  With  the  skirting  as  now  practiced,  leav- 
ing only  about  half  the  fleece,  or  possibly  a  little  more,  the  sorting  is 
nearly  complete,  which,  with  the  less  cost  of  scouring  thereby  secured, 
adds  about  1  cent  to  each  pound  of  merino  wool.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  pp.  40-42, 129,  155;  Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December, 
1895,  pp.  46-47-54,  69, 164-167.) 

FOBEIGN  SOBTINO  EOBS  AMEBXOAN  LABOB. 

American  wool  sorters  should  be  protected  in  their  rig:ht  to  American 
wages  for  sorting  all  imported  wooL    Why  import  this  foreigu  labor 
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to  the  niin  of  the  toilers  of  oar  own  cities  t  A  million  dollars  ftDim- 
ally — ^yes,  more  than  twice  that  sum — will  be  paid  to  tor&ga  wool 
sorters  if  foreign  sorting  be  permitted.  Why  not  protect  tlie  1(1,000 
wool  sorters  of  the  United  Statesf 

John  Eidgeway,  a  Philadelphia  wool  sorter,  made  an  argoment  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  this  subject.  He  was  right 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  4(M2, 159, 155w)  Why  pay 
American  gold  to  foreign  wool  sorters! 

A  Mistaken  Idba. 

Many  woolgrowers  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  ^skirting' of 
Anstralian  wool  was  the  chief  injury  to  oar  wool  industry  from  the  wools 
of  Australasia.  (1)  This  is  an  error — the  greatest  injury  is  the  advantage 
the  Australian  merino  had  under  the  act  of  1890  over  all  other  merino 
wools  of  the  world  by  reason  of  its  light  shrinkage.  (Senate  Doc  Ka 
17,  December,  1896,  pp.  33,  36,  40-41, 122, 127.) 

^2)  In  addition  to  this  its  peculiar  luster  or  quality  in  producing  a 
sorter  cloth  than  Ohio  merino  adds  to  its  selling  price  all  of  2  cents  per 
pound  and  this  is  so  much  of  a  reduction  in  the  protective  benefit  of  a 
protective  tari£ 

vnL 

A  Pbculiabitt   09  Austbalian   Mbbino— How   it  BsDxron 

Tabiff  Bbnbfit. 

The  Australian  merino  has  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  any  other  of 
the  merino  wools  of  any  other  country,  except  in  rare  instances.  By 
reason  of  climate  conditions,  the  Australian  wool  is  so  light  and  cleao 
that  the  better  grades  even  unwashed  and  unskirted  will  shrink  in 
scouring  only  50  per  cent — certainly  such  as  would  be  imported  nnder 
a  tariff— always  the  lightest.  The  result  is  that  unwashed,  nnskirt^ 
Port  Phillip  Australian  merino  is  lighter,  deaner,  and  will  command  in 
Boston  a  little  more  than  the  washed  merino  grown  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver,  and  by  reason  of  ite  superior  quality  considerable  more 
than  the  merino  grown  west  of  that  river. 

Manger  &  Avery,  eminent  wool  importers  of  New  York,  have  demon- 
strated that  on  July  1, 1893,  when  the  New  York  price  of  Ohio  washed 
merino  was  24  cents  per  pound,  and  Port  Phillip  good  average  grease 
unwashed  in  London  18  cents,  the  McKinley  duty  of  11  cents  only  gave 
a  protective  benefit  of  6  cents  per  pound  to  Ohio  washed  merino, 
shrinking  55  per  cent  in  scouring,  in  competition  with  Port  Phillip 
unwashed.  Thus  the  McKinley  t>ariff,  which  was  intended  to  give  22 
cents  i)rotection  on  Ohio  washed  wool,  only  gave  6  cents.  (Senate  Doe. 
No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  33,  36,  40-41,  63,  122, 127.  Per  Gov.  Rich, 
Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  32L] 

Here  is  what  was  said  by  Hon.  John  T.  Rich,  Governor  of  Michigan, 
in  an  address  to  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  at  Chicago, 
September  28, 1893: 

The  Fifty-first  Congress  (1890)  enacted  a  law  whioh  was  intended  to  giro  raw  wool 
a  fair  measure  of  protection  against  foreign  competition.  Like  the  race  hetween 
the  safe  mannfactiirers  and  the  burgiars  is  the  race  between  tariff  lawmakers  and 
tariff  lawbreakers,  and  it  takes  some  years  after  any  new  law  is  passed  before  it  ia 
finally  settled  by  Department  decisions  jnst  what  the  law  really  provides.  8o  far  as 
the  fine- wool  interests  are  concerned  what  is  known  as  the  *' 9kirtimg  elam§e'*  list 
proren  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  the  fence.  Section  383  carefully  provides  aninst 
wasartftacofwo^  to  avoid  tked«^,  but  after  having  done  this  a  proTte  is  ioMCtsd 
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''that  tkiited  wools  m  now  imported  an  herob^  oxoaptecL*  Tho  effect  of  this  pro- 
viso ia  to  let  in  wool  worth  quite  as  mach  as  Ohio  wasnad  fleeoa  at  a  duty  of  only  11 
ceuto  par  pound,  whan,  if  it  cama  in  whole  fleeces,  washed,  it  wonld  pay  22  oente 
per  pound. 

OK  Vm  WOOL  THB  L^W  AS  IN  OPXRATION  ONLY  OIVXS  HALT  THB  PBOTBOTION  IT 

IMTBNDKD. 

So  that  on  fine  wool  there  is  little,  if  any,  more  than  one-half  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  law.  Another  thing  which  helps  to  wipe  out  a  portion  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  in  Australia  much  larger  flocks  are  kept  and  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  laree 
uinount  of  uniform  quality,  and  as  the  wool  is  skirted  the  manufacturers  buy  only 
Bach  wool  as  they  need.  1  have  myself  seen  in  Philadelphia  invoices  of  this  ^ease 
Tvool  free  from  any  hay  seed  or  other  veicetable  matter,  uniform  in  qualitv.  with  no 
twine,  and  which  paid  only  11  cents  per  pound  duty  and  which  was  sola  at  from 
40  to  42  cents  when  the  best  unwashed  full-blood  merino  wool  would  bring  18  to  20 
cents.  The  effect  of  the  skirting  clause  in  the  law  as  far  as  the  oonclusions  are  con- 
cerned is  the  result  of  my  own  observation.  In  June,  1892,  in  a  reply  to  a  request 
from  Senator  Aldrich,  Messrs.  Manner  &  Avery,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  estimated 
that  fine  Ohio  fleece  wool,  washed,  has  an  actual  protection  of  11.8  cente  per  pound, 
though  the  law  provides  that  washed  wool  shall  pay  a  duty  of  22  cento  per  pound. 
On  July  24, 1893,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Mauger  &  Avery,  calling  attention  to 
tbeir  letter  of  June  6, 1893,  and  asking  them  to  compute  the  protection  on  domestic 
Mool  on  the  basis  of  the  then  present  prices.  In  the  reply  precisely  the  same  course 
of  reasoning  is  followed^  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  fine  Ohio  washed  has 
a  protection  of  6  oente  instead  of  22,  as  provided  by  law,  and  11.8  in  June,  1892. 
(See  Boston  Bulletin  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  September,  1893, 
pp.  252-260.) 

And  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  merino  unwashed  wools  of  Argen- 
tina, shrinking  like  Ohio  66g  per  cent  in  scouring,  were  excluded  from 
our  market,  and  Australia  monopolized  substantially  our  whole  market. 
This  is  shown  by  the  report  of  our  consul  at  Bnenos  Ayres  to  the  tState 
Department.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1 896,  p.  122.)  The  injus- 
tice of  this  to  our  sister  Republics  of  South  America  and  its  impolicy 
must  be  manifest.  The  imports  of  Australian  merino  in  the  fiscal  year 
1896  were  71,627,131  pounds,  and  from  Argentina  only  16,623,911 
l)oands. 

The  "Pbotbotivb  Benefit"  op  12  Cents  Duty  ow  Unwashed 

AUSTBALIAN  MeBINO. 

There  is  a  mode  of  testing  the  ^'protective  benefit"  of  a  duty  of  12 
cents  per  pound  to  unwashed  merino  like  that  of  Ohio,  in  competition 
with  Australian  unwashed,  assuming  that  it  is  to  be  so  classed. 

Ohio  XX  washed  must  sell  in  Boston  for  27  cents  to  give  the  Ohio 
woolgrower  24  cents  farm  value,  whicli  he  needs. 

Port  Phillip  superior  was  quoted  in  London  December  19, 189C,  at 
ILd  (22  cents),  and  under  a  duty  of  12  cents  would  sell  in  Boston  for  34 
cents,  exclusive  of  freights,  if  the  duty  added  12  cents  to  the  Boston 
price.  The  duty  of  12  cents  would  give  a  '*  protective  benefit"  to  the 
Ohio  woolgrower  as  follows,  with  1  cent  perhaps  added  for  freights: 

Genu. 

On  the  unwashed pound..    5^ 

Ou  the  washed do 6^ 

On  thesooured  . do....  13. i6 

This  to  proved  by  the  following: 

Unitbd  States  Treasury  Dxpartmemt, 

Washington,  D,  C,  February  4, 1897. 
DiAB  But:  Tour  letter  to  Hon.  L.  Dan  ford  hae  been  sabmitted  by  him  to  me  for 
answer  to  the  foUowing  questions: 
^If  the  Boston  price  oi'  Ohio  washed  merino^  shrinking  53  per  cent  in  scouring,  is 
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23  cents  per  ponnd,  and  the  London  price  of  competing  nnwashed  Anstrmlijui  merino, 
shrinking  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent,  is  22  cents  per  unwashed  pound  in  London, 
and  costs,  duty,  and  charges  paid,  sells  iu  Boston  for  34  cents  per  pound  under  a 
tariff  of  12  cents  per  pound  unwashed,  what  is  the  protect!  ye  henofit  of  such  duty  on— 

"1.  The  Ohio  unwashed  merinof 

"2.  The  washed  merinof 

"3.  The  scoured  merinof" 

If  Australian  unwashed  costs  22  cents  in  London,  with  the  duty  of  12  eents  and 
charges,  it  would  cost  in  Boston : 

Wool $0.22 

Duty 12 

Charges 015 

Cost 355 

fNot  34  cents  per  unwashed  pound)  or  71  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

Cost  in  London,  44  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

Cost  iu  Boston  of  Ohio  meriuo,  57.45  cents  per  scoured  pound.  The  protective 
benefit  therefore  of  a  pound  of  scoured  wool  i8  13.45  cents. 

This  would  correspond  to  a  benefit  of  6i  cents  on  a  pound  of  washed.  If  Ohio 
shrinks  12i  per  cent  iu  washing,  the  benefit  to  unwashed  would  be  5^  cents  per  pound. 

Job.  S.  McCoy,  OotarHment  AciuaaTf. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  Lawrxncb, 

BelUfontaine,  Ohio. 

Will  woolgrowers  be  satisfied  with  sach  duties  as  theset 
The  effects  would  be: 

I.  The  free* wool  farm  value  of  Ohio  unwashed  XX  merino,  in  1896 
(see  Senate  Doc.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  27)  was,  per  pound,  9  cents; 
the  protective  benefit  of  12-cent  duty,  5^  cents;  farm  value  under  12- 
cent  duty  in  competition  with  unwashed  Australian  Port  Phillip,  14^ 
cents;  the  farm  value  of  XX  washed  Ohio,  1890,  14  cents;  protective 
benefit  of  12  cent  duty,  6^  cents;  farm  value  of  washed,  20^  cents. 

II.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Australian  ^^ skirted"  will  com- 
mand in  our  markets  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio  uuskirted  by 
reason  of  the  skirti  1 1  g  alone.  This  would  leave  the  farm  value  unwashed 
only  11^  cents  and  washed  only  17^  centa. 

III.  Theodore  Justice  has  shown  that  under  the  new  tariff  the  foreign 
prices  of  wools  will  decline  6  cents  per  unwashed  pound;  without 
counting  the  advantage  of  3  cents  which  "skirted"  Port  Phillip  has, 
this  would  leave  the  farm  value  of  Ohio  unwashed  only  8^  cents,  and  of 
washed  only  14^  cents. 

IV.  These  are  prices  of  XX  Ohio.  The  average  is  not  over  X,  and 
this  will  reduce  the  farm  values  2  cents  per  pound.  Our  wool  industry 
can  not  survive  in  competition  with  the  light-shrinking  Australian 
unwashed,  unless  it  be  classed  as  washed;  without  this  the  tariff  would 
operate  as  a  fraud.    Sic  transit  gloria  fraudis. 

V.  With  Port  Phillip  unwashed  classed  as  washed,  it  would  still  have 
an  advantage  under  a  tariff  over  the  merino  of  other  countries.  While 
Port  Phillip  "unwashed  superior"  was  quoted  in  Liverjxwl,  December, 
1896,  at  llnf.  =  22  cents,  Montevideo  "unwashed  superior"  was  quoted 
only  Id.  =14  cents;  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Port  Phillip  of  8  cents 
per  pound.  (See  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.'s  wool  circular.)  This  proves 
that  the  light-shrinking  Port  Phillip  unwashed  should  be  clawed  as 
washed. 

YI.  This  Port  Phillip,  which  is  quoted  unwashed  at  lld.=  22  cents,  is 
evidently  (1)  so  well  "skirted"  as  to  be  (2)  practically  "sorted"  and  (3) 
of  such  light  shrinkage  as  to  be  (4)  substantially  scoured.  This  is  proved 
by  considerations : 

1.  The  London  wool  curcular,  December  10,  1896,  of  Helmuth, 
Bchwartze  &  Co.,  quotes  Port  Phillip  scoured  "average  to  goody"  Is. 
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1  ^d.  to  l8.  3Jd.,  which  may  be  called  28  cents,  and  "  superior  ^  at  33J 
oents. 

2.  It  quotes  greasy  (unwashed)  "average  to  good''  18  cents,  and 
**  superior''  21  cents.  This  shows  that  all  these  unwashed  wools 
shrink  much  less  than  50  per  cent  in  scouring.  The  circular  of  J.  L. 
Sowes  &  Bro.  do  not  give  quotations  of  scotired. 

There  is  more  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The  Boston  Commercial 
XluUetin  of  December  5, 1896,  reports  sales  of  wool  in  Boston  as  follows : 

Sales  far  iht  weeJc, 
{^Ihe  prioes  giTen  npresent  the  ertremea  and  sboold  not  be  oonfoanded  with  the  market  qaotatlon«.] 

DOMESTIC. 


Qaantity. 


Value. 


Fleece  tpool, 

Ohio  XX  and  XX  and  above 

IdichiganX 

Kentacky,  Missonii,  eto 

TJnwaahed  and  unmixed  fleeces 

TVashed  combing 

Fine  delaine 

Total  fleece  wool 

Weetem  and  Southern  wool, 

Fine  spring  Texaa 

Fine  fail  l^xae 

Fine  Territory 

Fine  medium  Territory 

Medium  Territory 

Spring  California 

Fall  California 

Valloy  Oregon 

Sast^n  Oregon 

Total  Western  and  Southern  unwashed  wool 

Scoured  teoci, 

Fineseoured 

Medium  Booured 

Low  scoured 

Total  scoured  wool 

FORBIGN, 

Australian  and  New  Zealand 

Foreign  scoured 

South  American  orossbred 

Cape  (snow  white) 

C«rpet 

Total  foreign  wool 


Pounds. 


OcnU, 


120,000  19|to20 
16,000  ,  leltolT 
57.000     I6|tol7i 


40.000 
20,000 
25,000 


277,000 


170,000 
45,000 
312,000 
470,000 
228,000 
75.000 
30,000 
25,000 
815, 000 


1,070,000 


54,000 
53,000 
48,000 


155,000 


to  16 
22 
to  21 


10  toU 
9itol2 
8  to  12 
10  to  12 
12   to  14 

10  to  13 
7   to   8 

16 

11  tolS 


28  to88 
25  to37 
20  to28 


638,  too 

67,000 

SU.OOO 

0,000 

350,000 


1,094,000 


19ito27 

82   to33 

19| 

30 

8  to  10 


Here  is  foreign  scoured  32  and  33  cents. 

The  Bcdletin  of  December  12, 1896,  has  the  following: 

LONDON  WOOL. 
[Special  correspondence  of  Commercial  Bulletin.] 

London,  December  f  ,  1896. 

SCOTJRSD  AUSTRALIAN  MERINO. 

Superior  Boonreds  selling  at  15d.y  and  above  form  an  exception  to  the  general  riae. 
This  description,  though  selling  firmly,  is  not  qnotably  dearer  than  last  sales,  bat 
the  bulk  of  medium  and  inferior  scoured  sell  at  id.  to  Id.,  or  5  to  7i  higher. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Port  Phillip  ^'average  to  good^  28  cents  per 
poand  would  now  fix  the  Boston  price  of  merino  wools  sach  as  are  grown 
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east  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  and  give  it  farm  valae  9  ceot^.  (See  Senate 
Doc.  17,  Dec.,  1896,  p.  110,  as  quoted  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.)  Bat 
when  the  tariff  coiues  this  price  will  go  down.  Theodore  Justice,  in  ao 
article  in  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturer  January  16,  1997,  which  is 
appended  hereto,  said: 

The  h€9i  grade  of  Auttngliam  wool  in  Loni&m  advaneed  5  oemts  per  pommd  from  ikefirwt 
half  of  1895  to  December,  1895.  ThU  increase  in  price  in  very  little  orer  six  months 
was  dae  entirely  to  American  demand.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this  adTanee  haria^ 
been  brought  about  by  oar  demand  will  be  lost  the  moment  we  stop  boying,  as  «e 
are  sure  to  do  when  the  duty  is  placed  on  wool,  because  t-o  raise  the  duty  we,  by  lar;^ 
importations  before  the  law  is  passed,  will  have  anticipated  our  wants  )br  some  Uxd^ 
to  come. 

The  price  of  skirted  unwashed  (in  the  grease)  Port  Phillip  was  quoted 
by  Helmuth,  Schwartze&  Go.  December  10, 1896,  in  London  '<avera^  to 
good"  18  cents.  A  decline  of  5  cents  would  leave  the  London  price  K> 
cents  '<  skirted,"  and  costing  laid  down  in  Boston  14  cents  per  pound 
shrinkiDg  50  per  cent  in  scouring,  being  not  over  28  cents  scoun^  aod 
skirted,  or  equal  to  less  than  10  cents  per  pound  Boston  prioe  for  oar 
American  merino,  shrinking  66|  per  cent  in  scouring.  This  would  leave 
the  farm  value  less  than  9  cento  and  a  duty  of  12  cents  would  make  it 
less  than  20  cents,  to  be  reduced  3  cents  by  reason  of  the  '<  skirting^ 
of  the  Australian,  leaving  farm  value  17  cents. 

All  this  proves: 

1.  That  Port  Phillip  unwashed  should  be  classed  as  washed. 

2.  That  Consul  General  Wallace  was  correct  in  saying  that  Port 
Phillip  whole  Heeces  can  be  put  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  9  cents 
per  pound  shrinking  but  about  50  per  cent  in  scouring. 

3.  That  a  duty  of  12  cento  on  unwashed  merino  is  moderate — very 
moderate. 

There  is  another  mode  of  proving  that  Port  Phillip  unwashed  shoald 
be  classed  as  washed. 

The  Port  Phillip  unwashed,  as  stated,  would  cost  skirted,  laid  down  va 
Boston,  14  cents,  equal  to  12  cento  unskirted,  equal  12  cents.  As  it 
will  shrink  in  scouring — such  as  would  be  imported,  always  the  lightest— 
50  per  cent,  2  pounds  will  make  the  cost  per  scoured  pound,  24  cento; 
add  24  cents  duty  on  each  unwashed  pound  is  48  cento ;  cost  per  scoured 
pound,  72  cento. 

It  will  re(iuire  3  pounds  of  our  merino,  costing  each  farm  value  20 
cents,  Boston  price  23  cento,  or  to  make  one  scoured  pound,  69  cents. 
The  difference  is  3  cents. 

As  to  this  it  may  be  said: 

1.  The  A  ustralian  scoured  pound  will  sell  for  all  of  3  cento  more  than 
the  American. 

2.  And  when  the  prospective  decline  in  price,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Justice, 
will  still  further  reduce  the  protective  benefit  to  American  woolgrowers. 

3.  Even  if  these  estimates  should  be  too  low  on  the  foreign  prices 
and  the  protective  beuelito  stated  not  sufficiently  high,  yet  the  prosper 
tive  decline  in  price  will  leave  the  result  to  woolgrowers  no  more  than 
stated. 

IX. 

The  Bbmedt  for  this  Wbono  to  Amebioan  Woolobowbbs  to 
OuB  SiSTBB  South  AMBBioi^N  Republics. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  proposes  to  remedy  this  wrong  by  providing 
that  the  unwashed  Australian  merino  and  others  of  similar  light  shrink- 
age shall  be  deemed  washed.    This  is  justified — 

1.  Because  without  it  a  tariff  of  12  cento  per  pound  or  any  fixed 
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rate  gives  practically  bat  little  or  no  protective  benefit  to  American 
unwashed  merino.  This  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  Government 
actuary,  Joseph  S.  McCoy,  in  my  argument  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2.  It  simply  places  Australian  merino  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  the 
other  merino  wools  of  the  world. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  with  South 
American  republics  required  by  our  interests.  (Senate  Doc  17,  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  pp.  33,  40,  41,  72, 122,  127.) 

The  Montana  woolgrowers,  in  1895,  demanded  that  wool  duties  be 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  a  shrinkage  of  66§  per  cent  in  scouring. 

FAB-WEST  WOOLOEOWEBS  AND  8  OKNT  DUTY. 

4.  If  some  far-west  woolgrowers  have  requested  lower  duties  (as  some 
have  as  low  as  8  cents  per  pound)  it  was  because  they  did  not  fully  under- 
stand  (1)  the  conditions  that  now  confront  us  {2)  nor  the  effect  of  lower 
duties.  A  sufficient  explanation  of  their  mistake  is  found  in  the  letter 
of  Theodore  Justice  to  Hon.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  dated  February  6, 
1897,  which  is  hereto  appended. 


Ah  Unjust  Alarm— Vox,  et  PBiSTEBEA  Nihil. 

1.  And  here  we  are  met  with  the  plausible  but  misleading  cry  that 
we  are  asking  for  a  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  wool.  This,  stand- 
ing alone,  is,  to  those  who  have  not  studied  and  hence  do  not  under- 
stand the  subject,  a  snppressio  veri,  suggestio  falsi. 

2.  We  ask  only  for  12  cents  per  pound  duty  on  merino  wools  shrinking 
66|  per  cent  in  scouring.  This  24  cents  duty  is  only  equal  to  12  cents 
on  aU  other  merino  wools  of  the  world. 

Without  it  the  effect  of  a  duty  of  12  cents  on  Port  Phillip  unleashed 
would  only  give  a  protective  benefit  of  about  6  cents  per  pound  on  Ohio 
ic€tshed  wooT,  and  only  the  unwashed  Port  Phillip  would  be  imported. 
This  means  ruin  to  our  American  wool  industry.  (Senate  Doc.  17, 
December,  1896,  pp.  63,  33,  72, 127.) 

3.  We  ask  that  Australian  unwashed  merino  shall  pay  the  same  duty 
as  that  imposed  on  wools  of  all  other  countries  of  similar  shrinkage, 
no  more,  no  less — that  is,  24  cents  per  pound,  or  on  scoured,  36  cents. 

To  those  who  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  fixed  at  8  cents,  we  may  say 
you  are  promising  8  when  you  should  know  that  this  rate  would  not 
give  a  protective  benefit  of  4  cents.  Your  promise  is  a  mistake — 1  will 
not  say  nor  think  a  false  pretense. 

4.  This  is  '^ equal  and  exact  justice:''  {a)  To  American  woolgrowers 
and  (b)  to  all  the  woolgrowing  countries  or  the  world,  (o)  It  has  been 
thrice  indorsed  by  the  National  Wool  Growers'  xVssociation,  once  by 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  and  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  by  the 
Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association,  January  6, 1897,  and  by  the  Utah 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  August,  1896.  (Senate  Doc.  17,  December, 
1896,  p.  31.)  (d)  In  view  of  all  this  the  objection  to  it  is —  Foj?,  et 
prceterea  nihU---^^ aoxmd  and  fury,  signifying  nothing"  when  properly 
understood. 

5.  Let  Us  Not  Takb  Counsel  of  Otjb  Feabs. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1897,  representatives  of  the  National  Wool 
Qiowenf  Association  were  heard  in  argument  before  tiie  Committee  on 
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WayR  and  Means  in  Congress  in  support  of  the  woolgrowers'  bilL  By 
direction  of  the  association  I  sabmitted  an  argnnient  having  its 
approval,  except  that  some  three  or  four,  supposing,  as  I  understood. 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  secure  the  duty  asked  for  on  Australian 
merino,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  ask  it,  lest  it  might  injure  our  cause. 

Two  of  these — all  true  friends  in  purpose  of  wool  growers — ^gave  their 
views  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  do  not  understand  that 
they  were  willing  to  consent  to  less  than  24  cents  per  x>ound  duty  on 
washed  merino  from  any  country,  but  I  fear  the  effect  of  their  position 
was  to  aid  those  who  oppose  adequate  protection. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  January  7,  1897,  says: 

C.  M.  HogKi  An  Ohio  woolgrower  and  wool  buyer,  seemed  disposed  to  throw  cold 
water  on  Jnage  Lawrence's  proposed  schedule  of  duties. 

The  duties  are  not  my  duties.  They  are  the  duties  asked  for  by 
re])re8entatives  of  tlie  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Tribune's  statement,  I  think,  is  not  entirely  accurate  as  to  the 
purpose  of  my  excellent  friend  from  Ohio.  He  gave  his  views  of  expe- 
diency as  to  the  duty  on  Australian  merino.  I  do  not  understand  that 
he  objected  to  any  other  feature  of  the  woolgrowers'  bill. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1896,  he,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Columbus,  reported  a  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  association,  saying: 

We  ask  and  demand  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  that  the  foUowing  duties  shall  be 
placed  upon  wool :  A  specific  duty  of  12  cents  on  the  two  grades  of  clothing  wool 
known  in  the  McKinley  bill  as  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  poand  each 
year  until  the  fine  grade,  known  as  No.  2,  reaches  15  cents.  On  the  grades  of  carpet 
wool,  known  as  Nos.  1  and  2  in  the  McKinley  bill,  we  ask  and  demand  8  cents  per 
pound.    (See  Ohio  Agricultural  Report,  1895,  p.  547.) 

And  now,  as  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Hogg  before  the  Goniraittee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  have  to  say  I  do  believe  that  if  he  had  fully  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  he  wonld  have  concurred  in  the 
provision  as  to  Australian  merino.  Honest  friends  of  a  good  cause,  by 
conceding  too  much  against  it,  may  unintentionally  become  its  most 
dangerous  enemies. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  T  deem  it  not  only  just,  but  expedient, 
to  ask  for  all  the  protection  required  by  the  interests  of  woolgrowers. 
J  ask  only  that  the  promised  "  most  ample  protection"  be  given. 

Any  Kepublican  who  held  out  this  promise  to  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
tJnited  States  can  not  now  with  propriety  or  consistency  aid  in  defeat- 
ing it.  Woolgrowers  should  not  be  driven  from  a  just  purpose  by 
startling,  unreasoning  phrases. 

Let  those  who  object  answer  our  arguments  if  they  can.  Woolgrow- 
ers will  not  secure  more  protection  than  their  representatives  ask ;  these, 
as  candid  men,  will  not  ask  more  than  they  believe  we  should  have;  as 
men,  tenacious  of  a  just  purpose,  it  would  be  a  surrender  to  consent  to 
accept  less.    We  are  told  this  would  make  a  high  ad  valorem. 

The  extent  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  24  cents  can  not  properly  defeat 
the  demand  for  and  the  need  of  a  just  measure  of  protection.  The  lower 
the  price  of  foreign  wool,  the  greater  will  be  the  need  of  enlarged  pro^ 
tection  and  the  higher  will  be  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad  valorem 
benefit  we  now  ask  is  less  than  the  ad  valorem  ruin  inflict'ed  on  Ameri 
can  woolgrowers  by  free  wool.  We  must  justly  ask  "  indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future." 

I  now  sound  the  alarm  and  proclaim  the  danger — unless  Australian 
merino  be  made  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  its  scoured  value  as  the 
general  merino  wools  of  the  world,  a  tariff  bill  discriminating  in  itsfator, 
will  be  a  failure  as  a  protective  measure,  and  sheep  husbandry  will  again 
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\>e  crippled  if  not  rained  in  the  bouse  of  its  professed  friends.    I  wash 
my  hands  of  all  responsibility  for  such  injustice. 

XI. 

The  Duty  on  the  Long  Wools  op  the  Mutton  Bbeeds. 

1.  The  woolgrowers'  bill  puts  the  so-called  down  combing  and  cloth- 
ing wools  in  the  same  class  with  merino,  and  with  the  same  duty  of  12 
cents  per  unwashed  pound.  These  wools  unwashed  in  the  condition  in 
which  imported  will  not  shrink  in  scouring  an  average  of  over  30  per 
cent.  It  will  thus  require  more  than  2  pounds  of  average  unwashed 
merino  to  yield  as  much  clean  wool  as  1  pound  of  the  down  wool,  an 
important  fact  too  often  overlooked.  A  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on 
this  wool  is  only  equal  to  6  cents  on  the  unwashed  merino  in  competi- 
tion with  it;  of  course  only  unwashed  down  wools  would  be  imported, 
as  these  would  bear  the  lowest  extent  of  duty.  And  this  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  apparently  plausible  but  unreasoning  cry  that  the  wool- 
growers'  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  the  long  wools. 
The  duty  will  be  only  12  cents  on  unwashed  wool,  the  only  kind  that 
will  be  imported.  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  tariff  bill,  to  meet  every  con- 
dition of  wool,  but  the  only  injustice  to  woolgrowers,  as  to  this  class  of 
wool,  is  that  their  bill  discriminates  in  its  favor  as  against  merino  wools. 

Tlie  prominent  wool  dealer,  Samuel  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter 
of  January  6, 1897,  said  to  me: 

Be  sure  and  have  the  same  duty  on  washed  oombing  and  clothing  wool — ^no  12 
cents  on  one  kind  and  22  cents  on  the  other. 

And  in  a  letter  of  February  3  he  said: 

South  American  crossbreeds  want  a  good  dnty  put  on. 

A  WEAK  POINT  IN  THE  WOOLOBOWBBS'  BILL. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  does  not  place  an  adequate  tariff  on  crossbred 
wools.  Their  shrinkage  is  so  light  in  scouring  as  to  impair  much  of 
the  protective  benefit  of  a  tariff.  They  supplant  the  use  of  merino 
wools,  having  most  of  their  qualities.  For  these  purposes  foreign  wool- 
growers  are  resorting  to  crossbreeding.  But  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  concession  I  have  yielded  my  own  conviction  of  the  need  of  an 
increase  of  duties  on  these  wools. 

It  is  certain  that  12  cents  duty  on  this  wool  will  really  be  a  discrimi- 
nation in  its  favor.  (See  especially  Senate  Document  17,  December, 
1896,  pp.  118, 123, 125-126.)  In  order  to  encourage  the  produc.tiou  of 
the  long  wools,  a  good  protective  duty  on  so-called  carpet  wools  is  nec- 
essary, thus  to  induce  carpet  manufacturers  to  use  the  long  wools  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets. 

2.  I  appended  to  the  argument  I  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  January  6,  1897,  tables  of  prices  of  wools.  (See 
Tariff  Hearings.) 

Coates  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  wool  merchants,  quoted  September  1, 
1896,  the  price  there  as  follows:  <^ Washed  Canada  ordinary,  18  to  20 
cents;  coarse  washed,  17  to  19  cents." 

Cenu, 
The  average  Philadelphia  free  wool  prioe  is  (this  washed  wool  is  suhstantially 

Hcoared) 18^ 

Deduct  cost  of  American  wool  to  reach  Philadelphia  market 8 

Leaves  farm  or  ranch  value 15^ 

If  12  cents  duty  would  give  a  protective  henefit  of  that  amount 12 

It  would  make  the  farm  value  for  practically  scoured  wool 27^ 
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This  woald  about  equal  unwashed  price,  20  cents. 

This  is  by  no  means  <<  the  most  ample  protection.''  The  Down  dieep 
will  not  produce  as  much  wool  as  the  Merino,  they  consume  more  feed 
than  Merino,  and  they  can  not  be  kept  in  as  large  flocks  as  Merino, 
and  hence  need  ample  protection.  By  Down  sheep  I  mean  all  the 
mutton  breeds. 

3.  Anotheb  Oonsidebation. 

The  wool  circular  of  Justice  Bateman  &  Go.,  December  S,  1896 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  p.  69),  says: 

Oae  of  the  BnrprisM  of  fre«  trade  in  wool  is  the  neglect  of  American  qoarterblood 
even  at  July  prices,  while  the  same  grade  of  English  and  Anstralian  have  advanced 
over  33  per  cent  since  July.  American  manufacturers,  strange  as  it  may  aeem,  eon- 
tlnue  to  import  them  at  the  advance.  This  is  particularly  unibrtnnate,  as  this  is  th« 
grade  of  wool  produced  by  the  so-called  mutton  sheep  that  woolgrowers  are  mistng 
in  order  that  mutton  shall  be  as  important  a  feature  in  sheep  husbandry  as  wool  was 
formerly. 

We  must  encounter  this  preference  given  by  manufacturers  to  the 
foreign  wool,  with  its  effect  in  reducing  prices  not  only  of  our  down 
wools,  but  our  merino  wools  also,  especially  the  preference  given  to 
Australian  merino. 

xn. 

Thb  Duty  on  Thibd-Olass  Wools. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  all  other 
unwashed  wools.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  will  be  found  in  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  pages  71-75,  80-89, 173,  and  in 
Senate  Document  No.  17,  December  2,  1896,  pages  118, 124,  and  still 
more  fully  in  my  argument  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
January  6, 1897,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  volumes  of  Tariff  He»- 
ings.    In  brief,  the  arguments  are: 

1.  These  wools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  compete  with  merino 
and  down  wools.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  35,  36, 
118, 119, 167.) 

2.  As  these  unwashed  wools  are  imported,  they  will  not  shrink  in 
scouring  30  per  cent,  so  that  every  pound  imported  yields  as  much  dean 
wool  as  2  pounds  of  unwashed  merino.  (Senate  Document  No.  17^ 
December,  1895,  pages  50,  9, 18-54, 145.) 

3.  In  order  to  encourage  the  raising  of  Merino  sheep  and  the  Down 
mutton  sheep,  to  give  cheap  meat  food  to  our  oitiea  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, the  merino  and  down  wools  must  be  protected  from  the  ruinons 
competition  of  these  cheap  foreign  wools. 

4.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  imports  of  China  wool  were  26,089,418 
pounds,  at  an  import  free- wool  price,  with  no  motive  of  undervaluation, 
of  5.15  cents  per  pound,  with  each  pound  yielding  as  much  clean  wool 
as  2  pounds  of  merino.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  p* 
39-45.) 

5.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  total  imports  of  all  the  wools  of  this  class, 
including  China,  were  144,488,255  pounds,  at  an  average  import  price  of 
9.9  cents  per  pound,  while  the  imports  of  merino  and  the  down  wools 
were  only  121,237,612  pounds.  Thus  the  vast  amount  of  imports  of 
these  wools  work  more  ruim  to  our  wool  industry  than  all  others. 

6.  The  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  as  originally  reported,  proiwsed  a  duty 
of  8  cents  per  pound  en  the  higher  grades  of  those  wools.  Nothing  less 
than  8  cents  per  pound  duty  on  all  will  be  even  a  moderate  protection. 
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7.  The  woolgrowers'  bill  proposes  to  admit  Mexican  carpet  wool  breed- 
iii|2^  ewes  free  for  two  years,  and  with  tbein  Texas  alone  can  soon  supply 
all  needed.  We  now  produce  carpet  wools.  Borne  who  deny  this  are 
not  consistent. 

[From  Boflton  Commerolal  Bnlletin,  Janaary  ft,  1897.] 

Carpet  wools  are  not  grown  in  the  United  States. 

[From  the  same  BnUetin,  August  15,  1806.] 

We  also  raise  a  certain  amount  of  third  class  or  coarse  wools  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  from  the  native  Mexican  sheep.  The  rough  wool  on  the  hellies  and  (breech) 
of  oar  sheep  is  also  ''sorted''  in  this  class.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December  2, 
1896,  p.  157.) 

The  Bulletin  of  January  9, 1897,  says  of  the  duties  proposed  in  the 
woolgrowers'  bill,  that: 

The  leaders  of  the  growers  (Lawrence)  admits  that  the  duties  are  prohibitory. 
He  glories  in  the  fact. 

This  is  an  error.  None  of  the  duties  in  tJie  bill  are  prohibitory.  The 
bill  would  raise  probably  $  10,000,000  annual  revenue.  When  our  flocks 
shall  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  needed  wools  of  all  kinds,  THEN  duties 
should  be  prohibitory. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  our  sheep, 
including  carpet-wool  sheep,  to  utilize  lands  that  can  not  be  made 
available  for  any  other  purpose.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  prairie 
lauds  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  etc.,  on  which  cattle  can  not  be  kept,  but 
sheep  can,  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  grass  is  so  sparse  that  cattle  can  not  secure  enough  for  a  sup- 
port, but  sheep  can. 

2.  Cattle  must  have  water  every  day.  Sheep,  like  the  camel,  can  go 
two  or  three  days  without  water  and  can  then  be  supplied  by  being 
driven  considerable  distances  to  stock  water  ponds,  or  water  ftunished 
otherwise. 

xin. 

No  Need  of  Fokeign  Wools  to  Mix. 

The  eminent  wool  inanufacturer,  Charles  Fletcher,  in  a  letter  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  says: 

<^This  talk  of  mixing  Australian  wool  with  domestic  wool  to  make 
goods  required  for  this  market  is  all  nonsense,  as  Australian  wools  are 
only  used  here  when  they  are  cheai)er  than  domestic  wools."  (Senate 
Mis.  Doc.  No  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  29;  Mis.  Doc. 
No.  124,  same  session,  p.  22.) 

XIV. 

The  woolgrowers  have  friends  among  wool  dealers,  as  shown  by  the 
following: 

Samuel  Lbe  &  Co.,  Wool  and  Commission  Mbrchants, 

Philadelphia,  January  IS,  1897. 
Dkar  Sir:  The  dnty  wanted  on  wool  is  12  cents  on  fine  unwashed,  double  duty  on 
washed,  and  treble  dnty  on  scoured;  on  China  wool,  12  cents  dnty;  on  Bagdad 
wools,  10  cents ;  on  noils,  20  cents,  and  on  ring  waste,  20  cents,  and  rovings,  30  cents. 
We  remain, 

Tonrs,  truly,  Bamubl  Lbs  &  CO. 

Hon.  WnjJAM  Lawrxnob. 
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And  Samael  Lee,  in  a  letter  February  5, 1897,  says: 

Be  sore  aud  have  the  same  daty  on  washed  combing  and  clothing  wool — ^no  12  cents 
on  one  kind  and  22  cents  on  the  other  kind. 

It  is  regretted  that  some  others,  wool  dealers,  are  opposing  duties 
deemed  necessary  by  woolgrowers.  (Senate  Doc.  17,  December,  1890, 
pp.  30^4,  60-66,  97,  130, 181.) 

PBOSPBBITY  FOB  MANUPAOTUBBBS. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  alarm  the  public  by  saying  the  duties  asked 
for  by  woolgrowers  '*  would  close  every  mill  in  the  United  States." 
This  is  absurd.  The  wool  manufacturers  never  prospered  so  well  as 
under  the  act  of  1867,  with  very  much  higher  wool  duties  for  conditious 
then  existing  than  those  now  asked.  The  act  of  1890  imposed  11  cents 
per  pound  on  merino ;  the  woolgrowers  now  ask  12  cents.  This  false  cry 
of  alarm  is  akin  to  that  by  which  woolgrowers  were  literally  deprived  of 
adequate  protective  benefits  in  the  act  of  1890  by  its  ad  valorem  duties 
and  other  contrivances  no  better. 

XV. 

FOBBIGN  Bags,  SHOBBYy  bto. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  woolen 
rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  and  other  wool  adulterants.  The  reasons  in 
favor  of  this  will  be  found  in  my  argument  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  in  Senate  documents  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Anything  less  than  prohibition  will  permit  if  not  invite 
the  coming  of  leprosy  and  all  the  vile  diseases  of  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere embedded  in  foreign  rags,  the  mission  of  which  wiU  be  not  only 
to  bring  death,  but  robbery  and  fraud  in  shoddy  goods  imposed  on  the 
American  public  as  all  new  wool. 

Gentlemen,  once  more  let  us  witli  renewed  energy  earnestly  ask  the 
American  Congress  at  least  to  give  us  ample  protection  for  sheep  hus- 
bandry, so  long  delayed  and  denied.  And  upon  our  bill  we  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  the  American  people  and  the  just  &vor  of 
the  American  Congress. 

XVL 

ANNUAli  INOBEASE  OP  WOOL  DUTIES. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  provides  for  an  annual  increase  of— 

One-half  cent  per  poand  for  four  years  on  unwashed  wools  and  hair,  and  1  cent 
on  washed  and  li  cents  on  scoured  wools  and  hair. 

This  was  not  agreed  to  in  the  bill  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
national  association  in  December,  1895,  but  is  found  in  the  biU  having 
all  the  indorsements  mentioned  by  the  association  in  December,  1896, 
in  January,  1897,  and  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange  and  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress  of  December,  1896;  by  the  Utah  Woolgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation, by  the  New  Mexico  Woolgrowers'  Association,  and  by  the 
Indiana  Woolgrowers'  Association.    It  is  justified  on  two  grounds: 

1.  It  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  in  four  or  five  years  at  most  the 
American  woolgrowers,  with  "the  most  ample  protection,"  will  have 
increased  their  flocks  suflBciently  to  supply  all  needed  wooUj  and  then 
sound  policy  will  require  that  none  should  be  imported.    Why  buy  any 
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L>reign  wool  when  we  can  8upi>ly  all  needed  f  But  even  then  it  can 
onie  by  paying  duties  on  merino  wool,  even  then  less  than  those  pro- 
'^ided  in  the  wool  tariff  of  1867  in  view  of  conditions  then  existing. 

Our  farmers  now  can  supply  all  needed  wheat  Will  any  statesman 
»a»y  we  should  reduce  our  product  so  as  to  import  some  with  a  duty  to 
^cure  revenue  f    If  not,  then  why  not  apply  the  same  rule  as  to  woolf 

2.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  price  of 
foreign  wools  will  decline  (1)  to  get  into  our  markets;  (2)  because  for- 
3iicn  woolgrowers  can  aftbrd  to  reduce  their  price  for  this  purpose  and 
»till  make  profit. 

The  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Oo.,  February  1, 1897,  fiiUy 
proves  this.    It  says: 

The  best  class  of  skirted  Australian  wools  on  at  least  two  occasions  within  the 
past  eleven  years  have  been  6  cents  per  pound  below  the  present  price,  and  will  in  all 
prohabiWy  earn  he  that  low  again  after  tne  reimposition  of  a  tarifi  on  wool. 

This  has  been  shown  by  the  quotations  of  prices  already  given. 

XVII. 

How  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 

An  eminent  wool  merchant,  whose  ability  and  influence  are  great  and 
whose  good  faith  is  beyond  question,  suggests  that  the  duties  on  wool 
*<  shall  be  something  lower  than  the  McKinley  law."  He  mentions 
8  cents  per  pound  duty,  which,  I  understand,  is  for  unwashed  merino, 
and  he  adds: 

In  mv  jadgment  before  another  Presidential  election  the  price  of  Port  Phillip  wool 
will  fall  6  cents  per  pound.  *  *  *  I  am  in  favor  of  an  annual  increase  of  1  cent 
per  pound  for  a  period  of  four  years  until  the  duties  shall  reach  12  cents  per  pound 
on  unwashed  wools  of  the  first  class.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cost  to  the  American 
consumer  will  be  from  2  to  5  cents  per  pound  less  on  wool  and  from  8  to  20  cents  per 
pound  less  on  cloth  by  1901  than  tne  cost  ot  these  articles  to  American  consumeis 
during  the  average  of  the  McKinley  period. 

In  this  connection  see  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896, 
pages  30-36,  61-65,  97, 130, 181. 

In  brief,  the  proposition  is,  as  I  understand,  to  begin  with  8  cents  on 
unwashed  merino,  with  an  increase  of  1  cent  for  four  years,  so  that 
iu  1901  the  duty  would  be  12  cents;  but  by  that  time  the  decline  in 
the  world's  prices  would  be  6  cents  per  pound,  leaving  the  duty  equiva- 
lent to  only  6  cents — the  duty  to  be  increased  less  than  the  decrease  in 
the  world's  price. 

Of  course  the  <<  skirting  clause "  would  be  a  part  of  this  scheme  to 
keep  the  duties  '^  something  lower  than  the  McKinley  law."  And  this 
policy  would  evidently  require  that  ad  valorem  duties,  or  worse,  on 
third-class  wools,  be  "  something  lower  than  the  McKinley  law."  This 
is  not  only  "  hope  deferred "  to  the  next  century,  but  it  "  makes  the 
heart  sick  "  with  prices  growing  less  and  less  and  protection  practically 
less  and  less.  And  this  is  the  feast  to  which  we  are  invited  under  the 
promise  of  "  the  most  ample  protection.'^  "  False  pretenses"  are  indict- 
able crimes,  except  when  they  cheat  woolgrowers. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  woolgrowers — even  with  free  silver  lean- 
ings—elected McKinley  President.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December, 
181)6,  pp.  30, 70, 79, 86, 94, 115, 179.)  But  not  for  an  8- cent  duty,  with  a 
prospective  decline  in  the  world's  prices  of  6  cents  per  pound,  thus  to 
that  extent  reducing  the  protective  benefits  of  the  tariff. 
TH 138 
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THE  WISE  HAN  FOBE8EBTH  THE  6TOBM. 

President  Oleveland  and  the  Oongress  he  <<had  on  his  hands''  gave 
ns  free  wool.  The  woolgrowera  responded  by  giving  us  McKinley  uid 
a  Congress  pledged  to  ^^the  most  ample  protection  for  wooL"  Cleve- 
land and  his  Congress  broke  no  pledge,  but  they  brought  ruin.  The 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  ^<may  profit  by  their  example." 

If  now  we  should  have  what  we  can  not  believe  will  come,  broken 
pledge  and  ruin  to  the  wool  industry,  we  may  fear,  we  may  predict, 
even  against  our  desire,  that  woolgrowers  may  be  driven  to  look  to 
another  source  of  protection  for  the  wool  industry. 

Theodore  Justice,  an  eminent  Bepublican,  referring  to  the  recent 
Presidential  election,  said: 

The  woolgrowers  were  tempted  by  the  proposition  that  Bryan's  eleotion  meant  a 
premiam  of  50  per  cent  or  more  upon  gold,  wtiok  would  he  equivalent  to  that  mutk  tarif 
protection  f  as  the  dutiee  aa  well  ae  the  coet  of  importing  would  he  paid  in  goldj  but  they 
never  forgot  that  Bryan  voted  for  the  Wilson  bilL  which  destroyed  one-third  of  this 
ffreat  industry.  *  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  McKinley  favored  «  •  *  protection 
for  wool  •  •  •  and  enough  woolgrowerein  tkeee  Statee,  with  free  eUver  leanimge,  voted 
for  MeKinlegf  in  their  etrugglefor  Itfe^  to  eleet  him,  and  hie  election  woe  due  to  the  MoKimUg 
protection,  which  woolgrowere  in  those  Statee  helieve  in. 

The  gold  protection  can  not  be  evaded  by  perjury,  as  can  ad  valorem 
duties. 
To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

▲  TASIFF  THAT  WILL  STAND— WOOL  MANUFAGTUBEB8  AND  THE 

TARIFF. 

Some  wool  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  urgin|^  a  low  tariff  on  wool, 
thereby  to  secure  a  tariff  that  will  endure.  ^<  History  repeats  itself 
The  highest  wool  tariff  we  ever  had  for  conditions  then  existing  was 
that  in  the  act  of  1867,  which  endured  for  sixteet^  years. 

Lower  duties  came  with  the  act  of  1883,  which  stood  but  seven  years. 
Better  protection  came  with  the  act  of  1890,  which  was  repealed  by 
the  Wilson  Act  of  1894,  not  because  of  the  wool  tariff,  but  for  other 
causes  well  known.  But  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  miuorit>% 
repudiated  free  wool — ^indorsed  ^<  the  mostample  protection."  Any  tariff 
less  than  this  can  not  endure. 

It  is  a  remarkable  £act  that  those  wool  manufacturers  who  are  pro- 
posing low  inadequate  wool  duties — duties  much  less  than  those  of  the 
act  of  1890 — have  not  proposed  to  reduce  the  rate  or  mode  of  "com- 
pensatory duties"  adopted  by  that  act— they  prononnce  it  "scientific.'' 
The  duties  they  propose  for  woolgrowers  are  neither  scientific  nor 
adequate. 

PB0TE0TI0NIST6  BBWABE. 

The  political  party  of  Protection  in  Oougress  passed  the  bill  which 
became  the  Tariff  Act  of  1883  reducing  the  rate  of  wool  duties  in  the  Act 
of  1867.  The  result  was  that  in  Ohio  the  Democratic  State  convention 
of  that  year  denounced  the  reduction  of  the  wool  duties,  and  on  that 
issue  elected  a  Democratic  Governor,  a  Democratic  Legislature,  which 
in  turn  elected  a  Democratic  United  States  Senator.  The  wool  duties 
of  the  Act  of  1883,  in  view  of  conditions  then  existing,  and  with  the 
much  higher  prices  of  wools  then  throughout  the  world,  were  much  more 
protective  than  would  be  the  duties  now  asked  for  by  the  woolgrowers' 
bill.  Congress  may  now  profit  by  the  example  of  the  election  in  Oliio 
in  1883. 
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XVIII. 
OONFEBENOE   WiTH  THE  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

On  January  7, 1897,  the  representatives  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers' 
A^ssociation  maae  arguments  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  favor  of  duties  for  woolen  goods  and  to  some  extent  in  opposition  to 
the  duties  asked  for  by  the  woolgrowers.  Subsequently,  at  an  informal 
(M>nference  of  woolgrowers  and  wool  manufacturers,  it  was  advised  that 
ft  joint  meeting  of  committees  from  the  two  national  associations  be  held 
with  a  view  to  agree  upon  a  schedule  of  tariff  duties  which  should  be 
mntuallv  satisfactory.  For  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  the  ezecutive 
board  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  was  held  at  theEbbitt 
House,  Washington,  D.  0.,  Febraary  9,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  according:]y  met  in  Wash- 
ington February  9,  as  did  representatives  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers.  The  result  of  their  conference  will  be  made 
known  in  due  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  February 
9, 1897,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be 
requested  to  order  the  foregoing  argument,  which  has  been  read  to  the 
association,  to  be  printed  with  the  tariff  hearings  and  statements  made 
to  the  committee. 

We  now  with  renewed  energy  earnestly  ask  the  American  Congress 
at  last  and  speedily  to  give  us  ample  protection  for  sheep  husbandry, 
so  long  delayed  and  denied.  And  upon  our  biU  we  invoke  the  consid- 
erate judgment  of  the  American  people  and  the  just  favor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress. 

Sundry  papers  are  hereto  annexed  by  way  of  appendices  to  this 
argument. 

XIX. 

Resolutions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Woolgrowers'  Association  January  13, 
1897,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  without 
one  dissenting  vote: 

Whereas  the  severest  hlow  ever  dealt  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  was 
inflicted  by  the  tariff  of  1894,  and  the  most  disastrous  of  all  was  that  placing  wool  on 
the  firee  list;  it  has  depleted  American  flocks  one- third  and  reduced  the  price  of  wool 
50  per  cent,  pauperized  labor,  and  caused  a  loss  to  the  woolgrowers  in  three  years  of 
over  $175,000,000  without  compensating  advantages  worth  mentioning  in  any  direc- 
tion; 

Whereas  it  is  fast  eliminating  a  most  important  branch  of  industry  from  the 
already  too  few  from  which  the  farmer,  the  farm  laborer,  and  others  must  draw  sup- 
port, and  instead  of  being  a  business  from  which  many  farmers  drew  their  principal 
revenue,  has  become  incousequential  and  profitless  ; 

Whereas  we  believe  it  is  the  very  first  and  hiffhest  duty  of  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  remedy  these  wrongs  oy  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  suoh  duty  should  be  put  upon  wool  as  will  fully  restore  this 
important  industry,  and  we  believe  that  the  rates  asked  for  in  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  December,  1895 :  approved  Kovember,  1896, 
by  the  Farmers'  National  Congress;  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange  in  December,  1896; 
by  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  December,  1896.  and  again  in  January, 
1897,  and  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  secure  the  American 
market  to  the  American  woolgrower,  and  that  said  bill  is  hereby  indorsed. 

Resolved,  That  the  new  tariff  act  should  contain  a  clause  requiring  that  additional 
duties  on  [imposed  by  an  act  at  the  next  session  of  Congress]  wool  and  woolens  in 
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bonded  warehoiues  or  imported  after  March  5, 1897,  shall  be  seoared  before  taken  oat 
of  boud. 

Resolvedj  That  ad  yalorem  duties  invite  fraud  and  deception,  and  we  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  same. 

CHAS.   M.   UOQQg 

J.  W.  Pollock, 
J.  L.  Lewis, 

J.  W.   ROBIKSOMi 

J.  W.  Cale, 
Committee  on  RegoluUoM. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  was  not  iu  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolations,  but  it  was  inserted  as  an  amendment  without  asy 
dissenting  vote. 

There  were  some  diifereuces  of  opinion  in  the  eammittee  as  to  the  reso 
lutions,  but,  after  discussion,  they  were  finally  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion without  one  dissenting  vote.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  attend 
the  conference  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  February  9, 1897. 

AFTER   A  WOOL-TARIFF    LAW  SHALL    TAKE    EFFECT    THE    PRICE  OF 
FOREIGN  WOOLS  WILL  DECLINE  6  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

The  following  by  the  prominent  wool  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
Theodore  Justice,  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturer  of 
January  16, 1897: 

MR.  justice's  views. 

The  Editor  of  the  Manufacturer: 

Both  the  Western  woolgrowers  and  the  Eastern  manufacturers  hare  appealed  for 
a  tariff  law  so  oonservativelv  drawn  that  it  would  endure  without  need  of  change 
for  several  years  to  come.  There  was  perfect  unanimity  in  Washington  on  this  point 
Mr.  G.  C.  Moses,  of  Bath,  Me.,  appeared  before  the  committee  as  ''an  original  free- 
wool  man.''  He  said  that  the  free- wool  experience  of  the  last  two  years  had  cost  his 
firm  very  dearly,  and  he  argued  that  the  duty  upon  wool,  in  his  opinion,  might  safely 
be  8  cents  per  pound.  The  htst  grade  of  Australian  wool  in  London  advanced  6  cents  ^ 
'pound  from  the  first  half  of  1895  to  December ,  1895.  This  inorease  in  price  in  very  litUt 
Offer  six  months  was  due  entirely  to  the  American  demand.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this 
advance,  having  been  brought  about  by  our  demand,  ioill  be  lost  the  n^^ment  we  stop  buying, 
as  we  are  sure  to  do  when  the  duty  is  placed  on  wool,  because,  to  save  the  duty,  we,  by  lar^t 
importations  before  the  law  is  passed,  will  hare  anticipated  our  wants  for  some  time  ts 
come.  For  the  following  year  there  will  be  little  or  no  wool  imported  to  this  oonntry. 
Therefore  this  advance  of  5  cents,  which  the  American  demand  caused,  will  again 
be  lost  within  a  year,  and  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound,  which  this  Maine  manufac- 
turer suggests  as  the  proper  duty  for  the  woolgrower,  owing  to  the  certain  decline 
within  a  year,  would  lower  the  competing  price  of  wool  five-eighths  of  such  a  tariff. 
Out  of  the  8-cent  benefit,  then,  the  woolgrowers  in  one  year  would  have  only  the 
equivalent  of  3  cents.  They  would  be  dissatisfied,  and  they  would  soon  show  it  at 
the  elections.  The  new  law,  to  endure,  must  be  such  as  to  reasonably  protect  and 
satisfy  the  grower. 

We  ought  to  begin  with  the  McKinley  schedule  as  to  wording  and  classification, 
with  9  cents  on  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  instead  of  11,  which  the  MoKinler 
law  provided  for,  and  should  arrange  for  an  annual  increase  of  1  cent  a  pound, 
until  the  duty  shall  reach  12  cents.  The  New  England  members  have  an  idea  that 
the  wools  which  cost  8  cents  iu  London  should  pay  4  cents  duty.  If  they  cost  over 
8  cents,  and  not  more  than  10  cents,  they  should  5  cents  duty.  If  they  cost  10  cents, 
but  not  over  12  cents,  they  should  pay  6  cents  duty.  If  they  cost  12  cents,  and  not 
over  14  cents,  7  cents  duty.  If  they  cost  over  14  cents,  but  not  over  16  cents,  8  cents 
duty,  and  so  on. 

One  may  assume  that  a  buyer  in  London  pays  10  pence  for  the  best  Australian 
wool.  If  he  keeps  on  buj^ing  everv  lot  for  10  cents,  it  is  clear  that  other  people  can 
have  none,  unless  they  will  outbid  nim.  An  American  competitor  to  buy  for,  say,  10} 
pence  must  not  only  therefore  increase  the  London  cost  of  the  wool  a  half  cent,  but 
he  must  also  incur  a  penalty  of  1  cent  additional  duty  upon  wool  so  bought,  aooord- 
ing  to  this  New  England  proposed  sliding  scale.  Thus  two  Americans,  pmohasing 
wool  at  the  same  time,  may  find  that  there  is  a  difference  of  li  cents  a  pound  with 
such  a  tariff.    The  man  who  pays  1^  cents  more,  if  he  is  honest,  wiU  soon  want  the 
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::.arilT  changed;  and  if  he  is  dishonest,  he  will  resort  to  undervalnation  topnt  him  on 
oUe  same  basis  as  his  American  competitor.  These  are  the  objections  to  tne  Eastern 
proposition,  and  this  plan  is  impossible,  as  anyone  will  see  who  works  it  ont.  Besides, 
Lt  Tvould  be  impossible  to  adjust  the  compensatory  daties  on  cloth  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

In  the  last  twenty -fonr  years,  1873-1896,  the  production  of  wool,  measured  on  the 
clean-scoured  basis,  in  the  different  countries  or  the  Southern  Hemisphere  increased 
very  greatly.  The  increase  in  Australia  has  been  200,000,000  pounds  of  scoured 
■wool,  equal  to  182  per  cent;  in  the  River  Plate  country,  70,000,000  pounds,  equal  to 
87  per  cent,  and  in  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  14,000,000  pounds,  equal  to  43.75  per  cent. 

Taking  the  entire  production  of  all  these  countries,  the  clip  in  1873  yielded 
230,0(XVOOO  pounds ;  in  1890, 390,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1896, 500,000,000.  The  increase 
from  1873  to  1896  was  117  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  this  increase  in  the  supply 
"the  price  of  wool  fell  off  34  per  cent.  As  there  is  every  indication  that  this  rapid 
increase  in  the  production  of  wool  in  the  wool  belt  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will 
continue,  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  seems  inevitable.  Schedule  K  of  the 
law  of  1890,  barring  the  slight  changes  indicated,  should  be  reenacted.  In  my  opin- 
ion no  new  schedule  of  any  tariff  law  is  likely  to  be  more  scien  title  in  the  theory  of  its 
construction  than  was  Schedule  K  of  that  law.  That  schedule  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  representative  convention  of  the  most  prominent  woolgrowers  and 
woolen  manufacturers,  every  member  of  which  was  an  expert.  No  new  convention 
of  experts  more  representative  in  its  character  could  ever  be  brought  together.  No 
tariff'  commission  could  have  approached  the  subject  half  so  well  equipped  with  the 
expert  knowledge  possessed  by  the  framers  of  Schedule  K  of  the  Mclunley  law.  It 
was  adopted  by  Congress  without  any  material  change,  and  the  proof  of  its  excellence 
is  in  the  fact  that  under  it  both  growers  and  manufacturers  were  prosperous. 

Theodork  Justice. 

January  16,  1897. 

A  TARIFF  PBOPOSKD  BY  SOME  WOOL  MANUFAOTUBEBS. 

The  following  is  an  expose  of  a  tariff  scheme  proposed  by  some  wool 

MANUPAOTUBKRS : 

January  18, 1897. 
Editor  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter, 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  issue  of  the  14th,  in  an  editorial  on  ''Prospective  tariff  legis- 
lation'' (p.  46),  it  is  stated  that  the  publisher  of  the  Reporter  is  the  only  person  In  the 
United  States  who  is  a  member  of  both  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Association  of  Woolgrowers.  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
tariff  schedule  offered  by  leading  manufacturers  (p.  39  of  same  issue,  under  heading 
of  ''A proposed  schedule")  represents  Mr.  Bennett's  view  of  what  is  equitable,  but 
as  he  seems  to  stand  as  an  intermediary  between  the  two  associations  named,  I  think 
many  others  besides  myself  will  be  glad  to  hear  through  the  columns  of  the  Reporter 
what  he  thinks  of  the  following,  put  forward  as  their  idea  of  a  tariff  by  the  many 
prominent  manufacturers  named: 

**  The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  and  other  like  animals, 
8  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease.  Ir  scoured  or  washed,  two  and  a  half  times  the  rate 
of  grease  wool.  Wool  tops  the  same  as  scoured  wool.  The  duty  on  thread  waste 
and  ring  waste  shall  be  9  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on  slubbing  waste,  roving 
waste,,  noils,  gametted  thread  waste,  and  carbonized  noils,  11  cents  per  pound. 
Woolen  rags,  2  to  3  cents  per  pound." 

The  above,  which  is  a  fair  snowing  of  what  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  do 
for  the  growers,  will  stand  a  little  analysis. 

Possibly  the  proposed  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  grease  wool  might  be  compro- 
mised on  by  even  the  most  radical  growers.  And  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound  on 
scoured  or  washed  wool  might  also  be  accepted  under  violent  protest.  But  the 
placing  of  wool  tops  with  the  same  duty  as  on  scoured  wool,  9  cents  on  thread  and 
ring  waste,  11  cents  on  other  wastes  and  noils,  and  2  to  3  cents  on  woolen  ra^s 
seems  to  me  to  cover  the  whole  wood  pile  with  colored  gentlemen ;  in  fact,  there  is 
hardly  any  wood  pile  left. 

The  importation  of  wool  tops,  actually  wool  quite  advanced  in  manufacture 
with  the  same  duty  as  on  washed  or  scoured  wool,  would  set  at  work  many  more  mill 
operatives  abroad  than  the  rest  of  the  tariff  measure  proposed  would  employ  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  it  is  a  well-accepted  fact  that  the  labor  employed  by  wool 
combers  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  cheaper  than  corresponding  labor  in 
the  United  States.  And  if  Australian  wool  could  be  purchased  in  London,  combed 
iu  Bradford,  and  brought  into  the  United  States  at  the  same  duty  as  would  be  paid 
on  scoured  wool  of  similar  quality,  no  up-to-date  business  man  would  import  any 
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Australian  combinf;  wool  either  in  the  greaee  or  scoured.    And  the  effect  would  lie 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  corresponding  domestic  wool. 

The  waste  anestion  has  always  been  a  disturbing  element  in  administration  of 
duties  on  wool  and  wool  products.  And  the  admission  of  this  form  of  scoored  wool 
at  9  and  11  cents,  requiring  comparatively  little  expense  and  almost  no  skrinkage  to 
put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  suostitute  for  scoured  wool  (and  of  but  trifling  less  vsJae), 
would  be  a  nulltnoation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  on  a  tariff  on  grease  wool. 
Carbonized  noils  replace  lust  so  much  short  stapled  wool  of  home  growth,  and  are 
about  as  near  to  scoured  clothing  wool  as  one  article  can  be  like  another  and  not  be 
identical.  The  admission  of  such  articles  at  the  duty  named  would  practically  cut 
in  two  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  for  a  large  valuation  of  imports. 

Woolen  rags  imported  at  a  duty  of  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  would,  after  considering 
cost  of  making  shoddy,  shrinkage,  etc.,  place  on  the  market  a  wool  substitute  at  not 
to  exceed  half  the  duty  on  wool. 

A  duty  of  one-half  that  proposed  on  grease  wool  and  a  prohibitive  duty  on  all 
other  articles  named  in  the  above-quoted  schedule  would,  in  my  opinion,  benefit  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  more  than  the  above  measure  put  fortii  by  so 
many  leading  manufacturers. 

It  certainly  can  not  benefit  the  woolgrowing  industry  to  put  a  reasonable  daty  on 
grease  wool  and  then  admit  wool  tops  without  a  proportionate  duty,  and  a  long  lis$t 
of  wool  substitutes  (some  of  them  worth  more  than  many  staple  gntdes  of  American 
wools  after  scouring)  at  a  trifling  advance  over  the  duty  on  grease  wools. 

Making  no  claim  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  the  writer  has  known  white 
wool  shoddy  to  sell  at  around  55  cents  per  pound,  when  under  a  protective  tariff  we 
were  selling  scoured  territory  wools  at  63  to  65  cents  per  pound.  Assuming  that  in 
all  rags  which  might  be  imported  there  would  be  but  a  small  proportion  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  snoddy,  the  lower  grades  of  shoddy  sell  only  proportioD- 
ately  lower  than  corresponding  grades  of  American  scoured  wools. 

On  page  52  of  your  issue  of  the  14th,  from  which  other  quotations  are  herein  made, 
are  given  quotations  for  standard  grades  of  rags  which  are  considerably  above  the 
current  quotation  per  pound  for  territory  wools.  This  can  only  be  expisdned  by  the 
fact  that  a  pound  of  such  grades  of  rags  will  yield  more  value  in  a  wool  aubstitute 
than  an  average  pound  of  grease  territory  does  of  scoured  wool.  And  it  is  proiMsed 
to  admit  the  rags  at  2  to  3  cents  while  wool  is  protected  with  8  cents. 

On  the  page  last  referred  to  is  given  a  quotation  on  fine  white  wool  noil  of  23  to 
28  cents,  and  on  ring  waste  of  30  cents.  On  white  yam  gametted  waste  is  given  a 
quotation  of  20  to  32  cents.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  range  of  quotatioDs 
apply  to  the  waste  and  noil  according  to  the  grade  of  wool  firom  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. But  these  quotations  are  given  on  the  same  market  which  gives  34  to  36 
cents,  scoured,  as  value  for  staple  territoiy,  and  for  clothing  territor^r,  which  com- 
prises not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  all  territory  wool  grown  m  the  United  States,  !«) 
a  nominal  quotation  of  30  to  32,  with  a  qualification  that  30  cents  is  aboat  all  a 
purchaser  is  prepared  to  pav. 

Is  it  surprising  that  it  is  hard  to  harmonize  the  manufacturers  and  the  wool^^row- 
ersf  The  writer,  in  a  demand  for  a  duty  on  wool,  is  far  from  being  the  extremist 
which  seems  to  be  the  position  of  nearly  all  of  the  woolgrowers  whose  opinions  are 
published.  But,  if  we  are  to  be  protected  at  all,  do  not  let  it  be  with  a  sham  fortifi- 
cation in  front  and  the  rear  open  to  the  enemy. 

If  any  of  my  conclusions  are  without  foundation,  I  wUl  be  glad  to  be  set  right. 
And  there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  for  the  Home  Market  Club  to  step  in  and  wor^ 
for  equity  in  wool  duties.  For,  with  the  West  largely  occupied  in  producing  raw 
materia]  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  to  work  up,  and  raising  meats  and  food 
products  to  be  consumed  by  the  densely  populated  Eastern  districts,  the  East,  in  tarn, 
looking  to  the  South  and  West  for  their  best  market  for  manufactured  goods,  wrehave 
a  situation  of  interdependence  in  which  the  prosperity  of  one  section  is  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other.  And  if  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  East  would  aid  and  build 
up  tlieir  best  market — the  home  market — they  must  accord  such  relief  to  Western 
interests  as  will  make  the  West  prosperous  and  large  consumers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Goloraik). 

▲  REVIEW  OF  SOME  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAI.  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Sidney,  N.  T.,  January  f7,  1S97. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  erroneous  statements  placed  before  the 
committee  by  the  manufacturers  and  their  spokesman,  Mr.  North,  and  wish  yon  to 
present  them  both  to  the  committee  and  officers  of  the  Wool^owers'  Association. 

First.  Mr.  North's  assertion  that  we  can  not  produce  certain  kinilsof  wool  is  errone- 
ous.   My  forty  years'  experience  is,  we  can  produce  even  here,  in  central  New  York, 
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bhe  finest  Saxony  or  SpaniBh  merino^  or  any  of  the  long- wool  orosB  breeds  to  advan- 
b»se,  Trith  proper  care,  as  you  know.  We  have  all  the  varied  climate  and  soil 
betiiveen  the  Attantio  and  Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  St.  Lawrence  needed  to 
make  perfect  snocess  in  growing  any  kind  of  wool  produced,  if  we  can  be  protected. 
Second.  He  says  our  Ifu&ds  easl^  of  the  Rockies  are  too  expensiye  to  grow  wool. 
Ho-w  cheap  would  he  have  lands  f  Good  farms  for  sheep  grazing  here  in  central  New 
Tork  are  begging  buyers  at  $10  to  $15  per  acre,  and  thousands  of  acres  in  the  New 
England  States  nave  been,  and  are  being  abandoned,  and  are  now  growing  up  to 
brash. 

^With  proper  protection  in  comparatively  short  time  we  can  produce  every  pound 
of  wool  required. 

One  says.  Where,  then,  will  our  revenue  oome  fromf  Gould  our  farmers  have  our 
own  markets  for  our  own  products  there  would  be  buyers  for  other  goods  sufficient 
to  more  than  make  the  loss  of  revenue  received  on  wool.  The  manufacturers  are 
called  on  not  to  make  concessions,  etc.  Do  they  not  know  that  the  woolgrowers' 
and  manufacturers'  interests  are  identical f  One  can  not  prosper  without  the  other. 
That  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  past  four  years. 

Do  they  not  know  that  destroying  or  crippling  one  industry  has  its  bearing  on  all 
others — ^that  is,  removing  or  reducing  the  duty  on  wool,  tobacco,  hemp,  hops,  and 
other  products  has  its  effect  on  dairying  and  has  destroyed  the  dairy  interests  f 

Do  they  not  know  that  the  farmers  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  unless  there 
is  Bome  relief  very  soon  the  farmers  as  a  class  will  become,  if  not  already,  bankrupt? 
Do  they  not  know  that  4  to  8  cents  per  pound  duty  on  wool  amounts  to  next  to 
nothing,  as  8  cents  duty  would  not  add  over  4  cents  to  the  value  of  American  wool, 
as  with  duty  at  least  one-half  is  lost  to  this  side  by  lowering  the  price  on  the  other  t 
We  beg  you  now  do  something  to  relieve  the  farmers ;  eive  us  a  good  strong  pro- 
teotive  duty,  not  only  on  wool  but  on  woolen  soods,  so  the  growers  and  manufac- 
turers may  be  equally  protected ;  and  same  witn  all  other  products  of  the  farm  and 
factory,  so  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  stockholder  majr  prosper  once  more,  or  at 
least  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  buy  bread  for  their  families. 

We  were  promised  it  by  the  return  to  power  of  the  Republican  party.    We  can 
notget  it  on  a  basis  of  8  cents  per  pound  duty  on  wool. 

We  wish  all  producers  and  mauuiacturers  to  be  protected  alike,  well  knowing  one 
industry  can  not  prosper  any  length  of  time  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  Q.  Phslps. 
Judge  Wm.  Lawrencb. 

Besolations  adopted  by  the  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Associatioii 
at  their  meeting  Jannary  28, 1897,  at  East  Las  Vegas: 

Resolved,  By  the  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association,  at  this  called  meeting: 
That  such  duty  should  be  put  upon  wool  as  will  fullv  restore  this  important  indus- 
try, and  we  believe  that  the  rates  asked  for  in  the  bill  adopted  bv  the  National  Wool 
Growers' Association  in  December,  1895,  approved  in  November,  1896,  by  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress,  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange  in  December,  1896,  by  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association  in  December,  1896,  and  again  in  Januai^,  1897,  and  now 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  secure  the  American  market  to  the 
American  woolgrowers,  and  that  such  bill  is  hereby  indorsed. 

Seiolved,  That  the  new  tariff  shall  contain  a  clause  requiring  additional  duties  on 
wool  and  woolens  in  bonded  warehouses  or  imported  after  March  5, 1897,  which  shall 
be  secured  before  the  soods  are  taken  out  of  bond. 

Keiolved,  That  ad  viuorem  duties  invite  fraud  and  deception,  and  we  utterly  oppose 
same. 

Beaolved,  That  we  demand  the  scoured-wool  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  shoddy  and 
other  adulterants  of  wool,  in  either  their  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  condition. 

ReBolvedf  That  the  secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  draft  two  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tiouB,  to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  association,  one  copy  to  be 
sent  immediately  to  Hon.  Nelson  Dinsley,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  one  copy  to  the  Hon.  William  Lawrencoi 
president  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 
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PricM  current  of  the  leading  deeeriptiane  ofcoloniai  wool  December  10, 1896. 
[From  the  London  Wool  Ciroolar,  December  10, 1890,  of  Httlmatli,  Schwartee  Jk  Oow] 


Description. 


Port  Phillip  ileeoe 
Port  Phillip  scoured, 
Port  Phillip  greasy 
Sydney  fleece.. 
Sydney  scoured 
Hj'dney  fcreasy. 
OaeonsUnd  scoured 
Uneonsland  greasy. 
Adelaide  scoured 
Adelaide  greasy 
New  Zealand  sconred 
New  Zealand  greasy, 

Tasmania  grt'asv 

Western  AuHtralia  greasy 
Crossbred  Australian  scoured 
Crossbred  Australian  greasy,  fine 
Crossbred  Australian  greasy,  ooane 
Lambs,  Australian  washed 
Lambs,  Australian  greasy . 
Piecfs  and  locks,  Australian  sconred, 
Pieces  and  locks,  Australian  greasy 

Cape  snow-white 

Cape  snow,  exceptional  lots 

Cape  country-scoured 

Cape  western  tleece 

Cape  eastern  fleece 

Cape  eastern  greasy 

Cape  natal  greasy 


0  B  too  K4 

0  8  t4>0    ~ 

0  0|toO 

0  4   too    $ 

0  4ito0    Si 


Importe  of  wool  for  the  eeaeon. 


1896. 
Sixth  se- 
ries; list 
closed 
Not.  20. 

Nov.  28, 

1895,  to 

Nov.  20. 

1890. 

Nov.  18. 

1804,  to 

Nov.  22. 

1895. 

Nov.  23, 

1898,  to 

Nov.  17, 

1894. 

Nov.  28, 

1892,  to 

Nov.  22, 

1888. 

Nov.  25.    1  K0T.2& 

1881,  to    ,   l»^>.ui 

Nov.  22,    INov.U 

1882.       1      1891. 

Colonial: 

Sy  d  ney 

48,094 
30,454 
29.164 
16,190 
361 
1,606 
0,538 

848.754 
202,129 
292.037 
09,819 
24,071 
20,789 
802,682 

445.456 
214,841 
859,613 
103,593 
22.563 
26,168 
874,060 

407.749 
188,838 
836.801 
110,081 
22,115 
26,816 
872,472 

851.185 

202,075 

305.085 

92,921 

20,881 

21,106 

860.854 

443.285         407,780 
247,458         164  ]3« 

Queensland  ......... 

Port  Phillip 

349.279         S41.6If 

Adelaide 

113,102         119,837 
23.858           25.939 
23.452           28,106 

818.608  -      312.988 

Tasmania 

Western  Australia . . 
yew  Zealand 

Anatralasian 

Cads 

130.408 
25.574 

1.851,281 

•ITS  19i 

1.546,906 
244,419 

1.458,872 
245,703 

278,023 

1.518,477   i«a9a,8a 

270,801  ,      307,094 

TotallntoBnglatid. 

164,982  1  1,627,405 

1,791.824 

1.704,675 

1.822,529 

1,705,808  I  1,706,546 

Of    which  AuatralaaU 
forwarded: 
To  interior.......... 

2.600 
8.400 

152,000 
38,000 
13,000 

160,000 
50,000 

1ft  000 

197.000        153.000 
44.000          88,000 
9,000          11.000 

1 
185.000  !        68^0C« 

To  continent 

To  America 

34,000       aaooo 
11,000         7,e« 



Total 

0,000 

203,000 

225,000 

250.000 

197,000 

180,000  1     i^eoi) 

Of  which  tbe  Oape  for- 
warded: 
To  interior 

0.000 
10,000 

49.000 

186,000 

3,000 

40,000 
97,000 
9.000 

.     01.000 
94,000 
2.000 

72,000 

10.',  000 

2,000 

53,000 

84,000 
2,000 

58,000 

To  continent 

To  America 

95.000 

3,  MO 

Total 

10,  coo 

188,000 

146,000 

157,000  I      175,000 

189,000 

150.  OQO 

Continent  direct: 

A  ^stralasifln  ...  ^ ... . 

22,000 

891,000 

*45],  815 
4,192 

871,000 

427.406 
11,178 

407.000 

429.799 

8.340 

872,000 

407,746 
10,105 

319.000 

281,402 
0.187 

281.000 

201,610 
O.S34 

Cape 1 

*  Of  which  4.160  forwarded  to  America. 
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Imports  of  wool  for  the  seamtn — Continaed. 


1806. 

Sixth  se- 

rios;li8t 

closed 

Nov.  20. 

Total  season. 

Nov.  28, 

1805,  to 

Nov.  20, 

1896. 

Nov.  18, 

1894.  to 

Nov.  22, 

1805. 

Nov.  23. 

1893.  to 

Nov.  17, 

1804. 

Nov.  23, 

1802,  to 

Nov.  22. 

1898. 

Nov.  25, 

1891,  to 

Nov.  22, 

1892. 

Nov.  26, 

1890, to 

Nov.  24, 

1801. 

AmerioA  direct: 

42,702 
7.966 

1,845.798 
288,272 

26,765 
13,133 

2.001,136 
268,725 

7,228 
1.097 

1,805,  €80 
256.046 

23.868 
10.242 

1,775,214 
290.270 

85,156 
7,993 

1.835,035 
201,021 

22,874 

7.686 

1,682.736 
321,704 

Cape 

(Australa- 

Total     aian 

Caoo 

Total  Colonial  bales 

2,134,070 

2,260.861 

2,151,035 

2,074,484 

2.126.056 

2, 004, 440 

River    Plate,  Nov.  1  to 
Oct.  31 : 

517.000 
•30,000 

470,000 
43.000 

426.000 
17,000 

896,000 
18,000 

302,000 
23,000 

862.000 
18,000 

Into  United  States .. 

TotAl  bales .. ...... 

547,000 

513,000 

443,000 

414,000 

415,000 

880,000 

*  Estimated.  October  returns  not  yet  received. 
Total  imports  for  the  season  into  Europe  and  North  America, 


Year. 


Anstmln- 
sian. 


Cape. 


Total 
colonial. 


River 
PUte. 


Total. 


1877 

1»78 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
18J^ 
1886 
1887 
1688 
1889 
1890 
1801 
1892 
1893 
1894 
181»5 
1896 


Bales. 

835.000 

801.000 

826,000 

869.000 

957,000 

993,000 

1,054,000 

1. 112, 000 

1,094,000 

1, 196, 000 

1.207.000 

1,815,000 

1,385,000 

1,411.000 

1,083.000 

1,835,000 

1, 775, 000 

1.896,000 

2, 001. 000 

1.840.000 


Boies. 
186,000 
169,000 
189.000 
219.000 
204,000 
197,000 
199,000 
191,000 
188,000 
230.000 
237,000 
289.  OOQ 
310.000 
288,000 
822,000 
201,000 
299.000 
256,000 
269,000 
288,000 


Bales. 
1,021,000 
970,000 
1, 015, 000 
1, 088. 000 
1. 161. 000 
1,190,000 
1,253.000 
1, 303.  000 
1,282,000 
1.432,000 
1.444,000 
1,604,000 
1,695.000 
1.690.000 
2,005.000 
2,126.000 
2,074.000 
2,152.000 
2,270.000 
2,134,000 


III';.  iMK) 
V'>:j".  IKK) 
■J7ii,  iK)0 
t^y.  100 
'JH-J  iKK) 

;  It-:.. '100 
■iii:;.  000 
'.{•^■Ji.  000 
:i■JL^fKK) 

ri74.  fjoo 

4  i  1.1)00 

BIT,  000 

4L:».  I'lOO 
414.^100 

4^:^  '100 
r^n.fKK) 
z;i7.ljoo 


Bales. 
1,814,000 
1,256,000 
1,285,000 
1,377,000 
1.443.000 
1. 534. 000 
1.603.000 
1,608,000 
1,684,000 
1.814,000 
1,786,000 
1,078,000 
2, 116. 000 
2,016.000 
3,385,000 
2,541,000 
2.488,000 
2, 595. 000 
2,783,000 
2.081,000 
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The  oowt$e  of  ike  wool  market, 

CL0THIK6  WOOL  (FUTX). 

nProm  the  Liverpool  Wool  Circolar,  Deoemher  31, 1886,  of  J.  L.  Bowea  A  Bra.] 


Extremes    during 
the  10  years  prior 
to  18M. 

Aver- 
1883. 

1806. 

Deeline 
d^ng 
lovO. 

Price  at  ekMs 
ofy«sarss 

oonpsnd 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Jan. 
1. 

Low. 
est. 

High, 
est. 

Dec 

81. 

with  average 
of  10  years. 

PortPhi11ip,unwashed. 
superior. 

Kew  Zealand,  un- 
washed, good. 

Buenos  Ayres,  un- 
washed, average. 

1886..  8| 
1804..  7| 
1804..  4| 

d. 

1880.. 15 

1880.. 18 
1880..  8i 

d. 
11.00 

0.55 

5.08 

d. 
0 

d. 

10 

8 
4| 

d. 

18 

10 
51 

d. 
11 

H 

PHremf. 

4.35 

5.55 
4.88 

0.08nndfir. 
10. 00  under. 
l&48niiasr. 

CLOTHING  WOOL  (COABSB). 


Peruvian,  washed,  aver- 
ajje. 

Lima,  unwashed,  aver- 
age. 

Abudia,  unwashed, 
average. 


1886..  6| 
1805..  4i 
1885..  5 


1886.. 10  8.88 
1800..  ^'  C.30 
1886..  7i      5.81 


1L77 
•10 
(t) 


10.501 
U.70I 

a.04x 


SHEEPSKINS. 


Buenns  Ayres,    full- 
wooled  matailero. 


1895..  3^1  1800..  7 


6.67 


ILU 


2ai8andflr. 


OOMRINO  WOOL. 


Lincoln,  hog  fleeces .... 
Lincoln,  weihcr  fleeces. 
Kent,  wether  fleeces . . . 
Sussex,  down  fleeces, 

flocks. 
Alpaca,    Islay    fleece, 

good  avers  ge. 
A^)sca,  Callao  fieece, 

average. 
Mohair,  Turkey  fleeoe, 

fair  average. 


1802..  81 

1892..  8i 

1885..  0 

1805..  Oi 

1886.. 11 

1802..  7| 

1888..12 


10.88 
10.13 
10.54 
12.00 

15.84 

10.80 

15.80 


12: 

lie 

114 
28 
15 
27| 


10| 

It 

10 

m 

H 
15* 


11 

10 
15 

H 

16 


29.03 
18.87 
13.83 

a88 

8478 
86.66 
4L82 


1.20<»v«r. 

1. 28  under. 

7. 40  under. 

15.a2nBder. 

2.  U  under. 

7. 78  under. 

4.57ov«r. 


CARPET  AND  BLANKET  WOOLS. 


Bast  India,  first  Joria, 
white. 

East  India,  first  Cauda- 
har,  white. 

^^ast  India,  Pao  Pathan, 
yellow. 

Best  India,  ordinary, 
yellow. 

English  noils,  medinm. . 

Oporto,  washed  fleece  .. 

Egyptian,  washed,  first 
white. 

Donskoi,  washed  card- 
ing. 

Scotch,  highland,  un- 

Persian,  unwashed, 
white,  uncleuned. 

1805..  81 

1887.. 12| 

10.68 

io» 

H 

10| 

101 

2.88 

8. 12  under. 

1895..  7i 

1886.. lOi 

8.78 

H 

n 

H 

71 

6.06 

11.78  under. 

1805..  6 

1880..  H 

7.22 

n 

^ 

H 

n 

(t) 

6l  51  under. 

1805..  3i 

1801..  7| 

6.01 

<j 

^ 

41 

4» 

6.27 

25. 12  under. 

1804..  6| 
1804..  6} 
1805..  81 

1880.. lU 
1880.. 10 
1886.. 1^ 

8.06 
8.56 
0.82 

7 
7 
10 

3 

1 

7 

6.66 
8.83 
0.75 

2L  87  under. 
15. 80  under. 
5. 80  under. 

1802..  6i 

1887..  8| 

7.86 

n 

•1 

7» 

7i 

8.88 

L49  under. 

1895..  5| 

1880..  7} 

6.26 

6» 

H 

&I 

61 

2.18 

8L 14  under. 

1805..  8| 

1887..  5} 

4.55 

H 

81 

H 

H 

2.94 

9. 34  under. 

*  Advance. 

Liverpool,  December  31j  1896. 


t  Unchanged. 

J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bbo. 
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THE    WOOL-TARIFF    BILL   AS   ASKED    FOR  BY  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  JANUARY,  1897. 

A  BILL  to  lery  and  coUeot  dntiea  on  wool,  hAir,  sheep,  ootton,  mad  other  flben. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  all  wools,  cotton,  hairs,  and  other  fibers  and  sheep  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  mentioned  in  Schedule  K,  herein  contained,  the  rates  of 
duties  which  are,  by  said  schedule  and  paragraphs,  respectiyely  prescribed,  namely: 

Schedule  K.--W00L. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  llama,  and  other  like  animals,  shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  the  following 
classes: 

First.  Class  one,  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  and  including 
all  other  wools  having  any  admixture  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down 
clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character,  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including 
Boch  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  f^om  Buenos 
Ay  res,  New  Zealand,  Australasia,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated. 
Also  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or 
other  like  combing  wools,  having  any  admixture  of  English  blood,  immediate  or 
remote,  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  China  wools,  and 
aindlar  wools,  and  all  hair  of  the  camel,  ffoat,  alpaca,  llama,  and  other  like  animals. 

Second.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  DonsKoij  native  South  American.  Cordova,  Val- 
paraiso, native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  including  all  sucn  wools  of  like 
character,  irom  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Svrla,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improved 
wools  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  not  including  any  wools  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
Bnt  no  wool  shall  oe  deemed  of  this  class  because  imported  from  the  places  named* 

Third,  t'rom  the  standard  samples  of  all  wools  and  hair,  which  are  now  or  may 
he  hereafter  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  selected  under  his  direction 
the  standards  for  the  class! dcation  of  wools  under  this  act,  and  he  shall  have  the 
authority  to  renew  these  standards  and  to  make  such  additions  to  them  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  required,  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  standards  in  other 
cnstom-honsee  of  the  United  States  when  they  may  be  needed. 

Fourth.  Whenever  wools  of  class  two  shall  have  been  improved  by  the  admixture 
of  Merino,  or  Enslish,  or  other  blood,  or  by  domestication,  or  breeding,  from  their 
original  native  character,  such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  as  class 
one,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fifth.  The  duty  on  all  wools  and  hair  which  shall  be  imported,  washed  or  other- 
wise cleansed,  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected if  imported  unwashed ;  and  the  doty  on  all  wools  and  hair  which  shall  be 
imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed. 

Sixth.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the 
sheep  without  any  deansine — that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed  wools 
shall  be  considerea  such  as  have  been  washed  with  cold  water  on  the  sheep's  back, 
and  Australasian  wools,  and  wools  of  similar  light  shrinkage  in  scouring,  having  any 
admixture  of  merino  blood,  as  shorn  from  the  sheep's  back  without  washing,  shall 
be  deemed  washed  wool.  Wool  washed  or  cleansed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the 
sheep's  back,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  considered  as  scoured  wool. 

And  all  wools  having  less  than  twelve  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other 
foreifl^  matter,  shall  be  deemed  scoured,  and  wools  having  any  admixture  of  Merino 
blood,  immediate  or  remote,  and  having  less  than  60  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt, 
or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  washed,  and  all  other  wools  having  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  washed. 

Seventh.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condi- 
tion,, or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing ihe  duty,  or  which  has  been  skirted,  sorted,  or  otherwise  increased  in  value  by 
the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece  or  otherwise,  shall  be  twice  the  duty 
to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

If  any  bale  or  package  of  wool  or  hair  specified  in  this  act  imported  as  of  any 
specified  class,  or  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any  specified  class, 
shall  contain  any  wool  01  hair  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  dut^  than  the  class  so 
specified,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
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ohargoable  on  wool  or  hair  of  the  class  subject  to  sach  hieher  rate  of  dnty,  and  if 
any  bale  or  package  be  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  shoddy,  mnngo.  flocks,  wool, 
hair,  or  other  material  of  any  class  specified  in  this  act,  and  snch  bale  contain  any 
admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of  any  other  material,  the  whole 
bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  highest  rate  impowd  npon  any  article 
in  said  bale  or  package. 

Eighth.  The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  twelye  cents 
per  pound,  and  upon  all  wools  or  hair  of  the  second  class,  eight  cents  per  poond. 

Ninth.  Wools  and  hair  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other  wools  and  hair, 
the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  snch  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  but  the  quantity  shall  include  all,  without  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  staple. 

Tenth.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals, 
in  the  form  of  roping,  roTing,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair,  which  have  been 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  waahed  or 
scoured  condition,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Eleventh.  On  noils,  shoddy,  mnnffo,  flocks,  and  rags  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  on  top  waste,  burr  waste,  sTubbine  waste,  carded  waste,  roving  waste,  ring 
waste,  yam  waste,  gametted  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  on  broken  tops  and  on  carbonized  wools,  and  on  clippings  and  other  pieces 
of  textile  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  the  duty  shall  be  30  cents  per 
pound. 

Twelfth.  On  cattle  and  calf  hair  or  other  animal  fibers  not  herein  nor  elsewhere 
specified  the  duty  shall  be  15  cents  per  pound. 

Thirteenth.  On  the  wool  and  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  and  other  like  animal  fibers 
the  duty  shall  be  50  cents  per  pound. 

Fourteenth.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  sheep  and  lambs 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  rates  of  duty 
following:  On  mutton  sheep,  two  dollars  per  head:  on  stock  sheep  other  than  bucks 
and  on  lambs,  one  dollar  and  fif^  cents  per  head ;  on  bucks,  including  lambs  for 
stock  sheep,  three  dollars  per  head. 

Fifteenth.  Any  animal  imported  specially  for  breeding  purposes  shall  be  admitted 
free :  Provided,  that  no  such  animal  shall  be  admitted  free  unless  pure  bred  of  a 
recognized  breed,  and  duly  refiplstered  in  the  book  of  record,  established  for  that 
breed :  And  provided  farther,  that  certificate  of  such  record  and  of  the  pedigree  of 
such  animal  shall  be  produced  and  submitted  to  the  customs  officer,  duly  autiienti- 
cated  by  the  proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together  with  the  affidavit  of 
the  owner,  agent,  or  importer  that  such  animal  is  the  identical  animal  described  in 
sai d  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe 
snch  regulations  as  may  be  required  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisiona  of 
this  act,  provided,  also,  that  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  native  Mexican  ewes  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Sixteenth.  On  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  commencing  one  year  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  duty  prescribed  in  this 
act  shall  be  annually  increased  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  four  years  on  unwashed 
wools  and  hair,  and  1  cent  on  washed,  and  li  cento  on  scoured  wools  and  hair. 

Seventeenth.  There  shall  be  levied  and  colleoted  duties  on  Peruvian  cotton,  other- 
wise called  vegetable  wool,  15  cents  per  pound,  and  on  other  raw  cottons  3  cents  per 
pound. 

AS  TO  DUTIES  ON  COTTON. 

The  following  notice  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  cotton  planters. 

PROTECTION  FOR  COTTON— THE  SEA  ISLANDS  PLANTERS  NOW  WILLING  TO  STAND  BT 

M'KINLBY'S  DOCTRINE. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  7, 1S97. 

The  people  of  the  sea  islands  cotton  district  of  Georgia  and  Florida  are  in  favor 
of  a  protective  tariff  which  will  keep  out  Egvptian  cotton.  In  return  for  this  favor 
they  stand  ready  to  be  congenial  with  the  full  policy  of  McKinlev's  Administration. 

A  convention  of  the  sea  islands  cotton  planters  has  been  called  to  meet  at  Black- 
shear,  on  February  11,  for  the  organization  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton  Planters'  Union. 
Col.  A.  p.  Biantley,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  says : 

"  If  a  duty  could  be  placed  upon  Egyptian  cotton  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  our  staple,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  duty  will  be  placed  on 
^gyp^i^n  long  staple  cotton,  unless  the  growers  of  sea  islands  cotton  organize  «Dd 
demand  such  a  law  at  the  hands  of  Congreas. 
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''The  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  orgaoizatioii;  because  the  growers  of  sea  islands 
cotton  everywhere  are  thoroughly  disneartened,  and  earnestly  desire  relief,  and  they 
aboald  band  themselves  together  in  an  organization  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests.  Although  we  raised  110|000  bales  last  year,  we  did  not  get  as  much  for  it 
aa  we  did  for  75,0(%  bales  two  years  ago." 

The  Eleventh  Congressional  district,  represented  by  Henry  G.  Turner,  the  great 
opponent. of  protection,  is  embraced  in  the  territory  referred  to,  and  the  people  seem 
to  nave  become  converted  thoroughly  to  the  new  idea,  and  all  the  newspapers  of  this 
part  of  the  State  are  advocating  it. 

There  is  a  fall  discussion  of  a  tariff  on  cotnon  in  Senate  Docnment 
!No.  17  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress^  December,  1895, 
and  in  Senate  Document  No.  17  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty- 
I'onrth  Congress,  December,  1896. 

WESTERN  WOOLQEOWEBS  WHO  ASK  FOR  8  CENTS  PER  POUND  WOOL 

TARIFF. 

thb  answer  of  theodore  justice  to*  their  request. 

Texajs  Wool  Growers'  Association, 

San  Angela,  Tex.,  January  28, 18S7, 
The  JSxeoutive  Committee  of  The  National  Wool  Orowera'  Aaaooiation,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sirs:  The  woolgrowers  of  Texas  will  be  satisfied  with  a  specific  duty  of  8 
cents  per  poaud  pn  wools  In  the  grease,  with  a  duty  on  washed,  scoured,  sorted,  and 
skirted  wool,  tops,  noils,  wastes,  shoddies,  and  all  other  forms  in  which  wools  or 
substitutes  of  wools  are  imported  equivalent  to  8  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed 
wools  shrinking  67  per  cent. 

We  only  ask  8  cents  i>er  pound  duty,  but  we  want  it  to  be  8  cents  all  the  way 
through  on  unwashed  wools  of  above-stated  shrinkage. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  importation  of  Mexican  ewes  free  of  duty,  and 
think  the  duty  on  all  Kinds  of  sheep  should  be  $2  per  head. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  Q.  BuRBANK,  President. 
Geo.  Richardson,  Seoretary. 

This,  of  course,  means  a  flat  duty  of  8  cents  per  unwashed  pound  on 
all  classes  of  wools,  carpet  wools  Included.  It  carefully  fixes  a  basis 
of  shrinkage  of  67  per  cent.  This  would  require  a  duty  of  more  than  12 
cents  on  unwashed  Australian  merinos.  This  is  understood  to  be  from 
the  president  and  secretary  without  any  action  as  to  rate  of  duty  by 
the  woolgrowers'  association. 

The  proposed  duty  of  8  cents  on  wools  shrinking  67  per  cent  would 
be  equal  to  16  cents  x>6r  pound  on  unwashed  Down  wools  and  on 
so-called  carpet  wools  shrinking  only  30  per  cent  in  scouring.  These 
are  higher  rates  of  duty  than  asked  for  in  the  woolgrowers'  bill. 

UBTTXR  FROM   THEODORE   JUSTICE   ON   THE    SUBJECT   OF   A   DUTY  OF  8  CENTS  PER 

POUND  ON  WOOLS. 

PHILADELPHIA;  February  6, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  5th  iustant,  in  which  you  say  that  the  meu  west  of 
the  Missouri  River  are  entirely  willing  to  take  a  low  duty  on  wool.  You  are  mis- 
taken, however,  if  yon  think  that  they  will  he  satisfied  with  anything  that  does  not 
raise  their  price  8  cents  per  pound  above  the  present  price.  In  their  ignorance  they 
ezpeot  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  to  raise  the  price  8  cents  per  pound  above  the 
firee-trade  price,  which  it  will  not  do,  even  if  foreign  wools  remain  in  Europe  at 
to-day's  value,  which  they  will  not.  The  Western  men  need  more  protection  than  the 
Ohio  men  or  Michigan  men  rather  than  less  protection,  because  the  freight  from  their 
shipping  points  to  the  Eastern  markets  is  from  four  to  ei^ht  times  as  high  as  the 
freiMit  &om  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Then,  again,  they  get  lower  prices  for 
theS  wool  than  parties  east  of  the  Mississippi,  so  that  it  is  asainst  them  both  ways. 
For  instance^  taking  Fine  XX  Ohio  unwaslied,  upon  which  the  McKinley  duty  was 
11  cents,  the  Ohio  woolgrower  received  an  increase  in  the  price  of  9f  cento  (see 
printed  table  above)  under  the  McKinley  period  above  the  free-trade  price.  This 
§1  cento  was  the  amount  of  protection  which  the  Ohio  woolgrower  eot  on  fine 
nnwasbed  wool  when  the  duty  was  11  cento.    The  same  kind  of  wool  from  Texas, 
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Oregon,  Utah,  and  Montana  was  only  inoraaaed  in  price  8^  centa  over  the  ftee-trade 
price  bT  the  MoKinlev  duty  of  11  cents,  which  yon  will  see  in  the  table  at  the  top 
marked  thus  V,  which  was  less  protection  br  1^  cents  per  pound  for  the  Western 
woolnower  than  for  the  Eastern.  So  much  for  the  difference  in  wool  between  Ohio 
and  uie  Territories  when  sold  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  marketed  by  theprodncer. 

Thus  yon  will  observe  that  Uie  Ohio  woolgrower  received  an  amoont  of  net  pro- 
tection eqnal  to  9f  elevenths,  while  the  Western  man  received  only  8^  elevenths. 
Now,  if  yon  propose  to  give  the  Western  man  8  cents,  it  will  only  increase  his  price, 
Judging  by  the  McKinley  law,  ^  eleventha  of  8  cents,  which  is  6.18  18  18.  When 
the  foreign  price  falls  6  cents,  as  it  will  shortly  after  we  stop  importing,  the  West- 
ern woolgrower  will  not  have  mach  better  prices  than  he  is  getting  to-day,  and  he 
will  then  think  he  has  been  cheated  by  the  East.  This  is  not  the  way  to  make  a 
schedalo  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Besides,  when  the  Western  man  talks  8  cents 
on  unwashed  wool,  Judging  by  Senator  Brown,  of  Utah,  they  expect  double  duty  on 
skirted  wool,  which  would  be  16  cents  on  skirted,  or  16  cents  less  6  per  cent,  equal  to 
15i  cents  on  unskirted.  Thus,  yon  see,  when  you  come  to  understand  him,  he  does 
not  really  mean  only  8  cents  at  the  custom-house,  but  he  means  8  cents  increase  from 
the  free- trade  price.  Now,  if  you  will  examine  the  table  pasted  on  the  top  part  of 
this  letter,  you  will  find  that  the  McKinley  duty  of  11  cents  only  increased  the  price 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  woolgrower  on  full-blcNod  merino  wool,  same  aa  Ohio  XX,  8^ 
cents  above  the  free-trade  price.    It  took  a  duty  of  11  cents  to  raise  the  price  8i  cents. 

A  letter  just  received  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  woolgrowing 
associations  states  that  Senators  Jones,  of  Nevada;  Carter,  of  Montana;  Teller,  of 
Colorado,  and  Cannon,  of  Utah,  have  said  that  they  will  vote  for  a  tariif  bill  that 
is  fair  and  Just  to  Rocky  Mountain  woolgrowers,  and  will  not  permit  any  law  to  pass 
that  is  not  fair  to  Western  interests.  Ue  says  that  he  hopes  that  '*  Eastern  men  will 
be  able  to  see  that  any  selfish  advantage  will  not  be  permanent,  but  wiU  oome  back 
to  trouble  them,  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  other  extreme." 

You  can  not  make  fish  of  some  woolgrowers  and  flesh  of  other  woolnrrowers. 
Equal  and  exact  Justice  must  be  done  to  all,  and  such  a  plan  as  yon  inquire  abont 
would  be  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  class  who  now  have  over  70  per  cent 
of  our  flocks,*  and  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  protection.  Their  flocks  hare 
not  gone  to  the  butcher  in  the  Territories,  because  the  bankers  there  have  seized 
them  for  credit  and  are  carrying  them  for  self-protection  until  the  restoration  of 
wool  duties  will  enable  the  original  flock  owners  to  redeem  cash  advances  or  loans 
on  tbeir  flocks.  If  conditions  had  been  the  same  as  they  were  east  of  the  Mississippi 
the  flocks  in  the  West  would  have  disappeared  as  they  have  done  in  the  East. 
Nothing  in  the  world  but  the  concentrated  capital  in  the  hands  of  banks,  which 
would  have  been  wiped  ont  if  the  aheep  had  been  sold,  has  forced  this  capitalist 
class  to  carry  the  herdsman. 
Yours  truly, 

TmsoDOBB  JusncK. 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Gkosvbkor, 

Houde  of  Bepreaentativet,  Wa$hingUm,  D,  O, 

The  following  table  is  appended  to  the  letter  of  Theodore  Justice: 

McKinley  law  v.  WiUon  law,  qfter  each  law  had  been  in  operation  two  yeare. 


Ohio  XX  washed 

Ohio  medium  washed 

Ohio  coarse  washed  (4-hlood) 

Ohio  fine  an  washed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  medium  unwashed  (i- blood) . . . 

Indiana  and  Missouri  coarse  unwashed  (i-Glood) 

Texas,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  fine,  shrinkage 
under  70  per  cent 


ft- 

I -a 


OmU. 


89 

88 

321 

21 1 

19; 

26l 

241 

17 


thnU, 


17 
19 

10 

u 

144] 


Oentt. 


13 

14 
14 

I 

lOi 


3'^ 


Gmff. 


22 
» 
13 
11 
11 
U 
11 


*  Our  Ohio  farmers  must  go  to  the  Rockies  to  get  their  breeding  ewe«  when  they 
again  go  into  the  business. 
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BBSOLTTTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOOLGBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  8, 1897. 
Resolved^  By  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  that  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  be  requested  to  incorporate  in  the  tariff 
hearings  the  argument  this  day  made  to  this  association  by  William 
Ijawrence,  president  of  the  association,  in  favor  of  the  woolgrowers' 
tariff  bill. 

W.  G.  Mabkham,  Secretary. 

The  following  was  adopted  by  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion February  10, 1897,  on  motion  by  Hon.  Calvin  Oowgill,  of  Wabash, 
Ind.: 

Betolved,  That  this  aasooiation  asks,  as  the  lowest  daty  under  whioh  the  wool 
toduBtry  oan  possibly  be  made  fairly  remunerative,  the  following  duties  on  wools, 
known  as  class  1  and  class  2  in  the  act  of  1890,  a  duty  of  12  ceuts  per  pound  on  un- 
washed, double  duty  on  wasbedy  and  triple  daty  on  scoured,  and  8  cents  per  pound 
•n  [unwashed]  wools  of  the  third  class  In  said  act,  with  a  duty  of  8  cents  per 
pound  additional  on  all  skirted  wools. 

This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  unanimous  except  only  one  dissenting— 
O.  M.  Hogg,  of  Ohio. 

It  is  proper  to  say  the  duties  asked  for  in  this  resolution  are  not  all 
the  woolgrowers  desire  and  believe  just  and  necessary.  But  after  an 
e£fort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  in  favor  of  duties  substantially  as  found  in  the  wool- 
growers'  bill  which  failed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  duties  so  mod- 
erate as  to  secure  the  support  of  the  wool  manufacturers,  if  possible, 
the  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  as  giving  the  lowest  duties  to 
which  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  can  give  assent. 

Discussion  Dubing  thb  Gonfebenoe  Between  the  Gommittee 

OF  THE  NATIONAIi  ASSOCIATION  OF  WoOL  MANUFACTUBEBS  AND 

THB  Gommittee  of  the  Nationax,  Woolgbowebs'  Associa- 
tion, Febbuaby  9, 10,  AND  11, 1897. 

During  the  conference  Hon.  T.  B.  Gatron,  Delegate  in  Gongressfrom 
New  Mexico,  said: 

The  tariff  on  third-olass  wool  under  the  McKinlev  bill  waa  nnjnet  to  the  wool- 
growers  for  the  reason  that  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  fraud  and  improper  use  of 
wool  alleged  to  be  imported  for  carpets,  and  said  that  under  the  MoKinley  bill  the 
amount  of  imports  of  third-class  wool  was  greater  than  under  the  preceding  law  by 
many  miUions,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  tarilf  under  the  MoKinly  bill  was  abolished 
the  amount  of  imports  of  third-class  wool  fell  off  largely. 

Mr.  Perkins,  a  wool  manufacturer,  explained  that  the  large  increase  under  the 
MoKinly  bill  of  third-class  wool  imports  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  large  amount 
of  skirted  wool  was  imported  under  that  act  which  caused  a  faU  in  prices,  and  they 
had  to  import  extra  amounts  of  third-class  wool  to  protect  themselves  against  cheap 
skirted  wool.    He  was  asked  if  any  skirted  wools  went  into  carpets,  ana  said  no. 

Mr.  Gatron  said: 

It  is  submitted  that  this  statement  of  BIr.  Perkins  furnishes  no  argument  why  the 
carpet  manufacturers  should  import  60,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year  more  than  their 
needs;  that  it  must  have  gone  into  other  industries  and  thereby  excluded  American 
wools  nro  tanto.  Besides,  it  is  insisted  that  if  Mr.  Perkins  candidly  represented  the 
facts,  there  can  be  no  stronger  argument  why  extra  duty  should  be  placed  on  "skirted  " 
wools.  He  positively  declared  that  the  large  importation  of  skirted  wools  of  light 
shrinkage  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  wools,  and  they  were  compelled  to  import 
largely  of  uiird-class  to  protect  themselves  against  cheap  skirted  wools,  although 
none  of  the  skirted  wools  went  into  carpets.  He  admitted  the  excess  of  importa- 
tions went  into  other  industries,  and  that  if  they  were  not  imported  the  same  would 
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be  sopplied  by  American  wools.  Certainly  protection  of  an  adequate  kind  shoold 
be  granted  against  all  kinds  of  deception  and  subterfuge.  If  the  introdaetioa  of 
skirted  wools  cheapened  all  wools  and  indnced  the  importations  of  extra  amonnta  af 
third-class  wools,  a  dnty  which  would  stop  that  otII  ou^ht  to  be  impoeed— and  bo 
cheap  wool  introduced  to  kill  one  class  of  industry  should  be  allowea  to  be  diTerted 
to  otner  uses. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  said  on  another  occasion  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Aesociation: 

I  have  no  wool  or  sheep  though  I  have  seyeral  £snns.  The  time  haa  gone  by  for 
raising  sheep  with  profit  in  Ohio  if  the  prices  now  proposed  are  to  preTuL  I  fear 
that  the  Republican  party  is  about  to  make  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  its  his- 
tory. The  promise  of  the  St.  Louis  oonyention  and  the  pledges  of  the  men  who 
made  campaign  speeches  in  Ohio  saved  the  State  from  free  silver  and  Bryanism.  If 
the  woolgrowers  and  furmers  are  to  be  abandoned  and  their  chief  industry  denied 
a  fair  degree  of  protection  the  result  will  be  as  disastrous  to  the  party  aa  the  redue- 
tion  of  the  duty  on  wool  in  1883  and  the  failure  of  the  McKinley  law  to  protect  the 
wool  industry  in  1890. 

The  Western  woolgrower  may  grow  wool  with  profit  at  a  low  tarilFy  but  the 
calamity  which  has  befallen  the  com  crop,  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  cattle  industry 
in  the  West  will  get  no  relief  f^m  the  duty  he  propoees.  For  twenty  years  the 
farmers  and  woolgrowers  in  Ohio  bought  their  wheat,  their  oom,  and  their  eattle 
from  the  West,  but  now  their  hillsides  are  ploughed  and  planted  and  they  have 
ceased  to  make  these  purchases  from  the  West. 

Wages  and  taxes  and  aU  kinds  of  fixed  charges  are  higher  than  they  were  before 
the  war  and  wool  is  lower,  and  unless  unwashed  merino  wool  can  bring  25  or  30 
cents  a  pound  it  can  not  be  produced  with  profit  in  Ohio,  and  the  indoatry  wiU  lan- 
guish in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  the  consequences  will  be  upon  tibe  party 
soon  to  be  in  power. 

The  percentage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  I  was  in  Gongreaa  when  the 
great  tariff  debates  of  1883,  the  Morrison  bUl,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  MoKinley  bUl, 
took  place,  and  it  was  again  and  again  shown  by  the  Democrats  that  we  were  pro- 
posing a  duty  of  from  1(W  to  500  per  oent  ad  valorem,  and  the  answer  from  the  Bepab- 
lican  Bide  was  that  this  much  duty  was  necessary  to  protect  the  indoatry  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  protection  is  to  be  considered,  we  have  proposed  the  twinimnm 
rates  which  will  give  prosperity  to  our  industry. 
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JAPAH  A  FBOITTABLE  OVBTOMEE  SATHBB  THAV  A  DAVGSB0U8 
BVBIVEBB  OOMFETHOE. 

(By  Mr.  Durham  W.  Stevens,  counsel  to  the  Japanese  legation.) 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants from  Japanese  competition  has  been  made  the  subject  of  rspre- 
sentations  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee,  which  in  the  iutereste 
both  of  Japan  and  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  These  representations  may  have  been  made  in  good 
faith,  but  they  nevertheless  convey  a  false  and  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
industrial  situation  in  Japan.  The  evil  to  be  feared  from  them  is  that 
they  may  cause  action  to  be  taken  which  will  disturb  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Japan  and  injuriously  affect  trade 
that  from  small  beginnings  has  grown  to  important  proiK>rtion8.  While, 
of  course,  such  action  is  not  probable,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  briefly 
reviewing  some  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  before  the 
committee  and  in  showing  that  the  fear  of  Japan  as  a  competitor  in  the 
American  market  is  really  groundless. 

One  gentleman  who  appeared  before  the  committee  stated  that  Japan 
is  either  now  or  will  soon  become  a  formidable  competitor  witii  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  and  export  to  this  country  of  a  num- 
ber of  articles  which  he  specified.    The  value  to  be  attached  to  Ids 
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statement  may  perhaps  best  be  shown  by  reviewing  his  list  seriatim, 
and  noting  at  the  same  time  the  facts  shown  by  official  records  concern- 
ing the  export  to  the  United  States,  and  the  manufacture  in  Japan,  of 
the  articles  in  question.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

Bbushes.— The  yalue  of  the  export  of  this  article  to  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1896  (the  period  hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  statement),  was  $59,369.  Most  of  the  brushes  were 
toothbrushes.  All  were  of  the  cheapest  kind,  made  by  hand,  and  not 
competing  in  any  way  with  the  finer  domestic  or  foreign  article. 

Olooks,  and  Pabts  of.— Value  of  export,  $10. 

Watches,  and  Parts  op.— Value  of  export,  $40. 

Clocks  and  watches  are  not  manufactured  in  Japan.  The  only  watch 
manufactory  ever  established  has  proved  a  failure.  The  Japanese 
market  is  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  Swiss  and  American 
machine-made  watch.  A  good  reliable  silver  watch  can  be  bought  for 
from  $5  to  $12.  There  are  many  even  cheaper  foreign  watches  on  the 
market,  and  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion  is  that  the  Japanese  man- 
ufacturer can  not  successfully  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  these  or 
of  the  finer  qualities. 

GHEMiOAiiS,  Dbugs,  eto. — ^Thc  Only  export  of  especial  consequence 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States  under  this  category  is  camphor.  This 
comes  both  in  the  crude  and  in  the  refined  state.  During  the  fiscal 
year  under  review  the  import  of  Japanese  refined  camphor  was  very 
small.  The  total  amount  is  not  given  separately  in  the  tables  for  the 
year,  but  was  probably  included  under  the  head  of  dutiable  chemicals 
and  drugs,  valued  at  a  total  of  $77,566.  The  value  of  crude  camphor 
imported  from  Japan  was  $87,975;  the  total  import  from  all  sources 
was  $945,629.  Inasmuch  as  the  great  bulk  of  this  camphor  doubtless 
comes,  as  was  stated  to  the  committee,  from  Japan  and  Formosa,  it  is 
evident  that  the  import  of  refined  oamphor  is  comparatively  trifling. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  Japan,  that  it 
pays  the  Japanese  producer  better  to  send  the  crude  article  to  Europe 
and  America  than  to  export  it  in  the  refined  form.  The  latter  does  not 
meet  with  as  ready  sale  as  the  American  article,  and  whatever  may  be 
said  about  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  Japan,  camphor  refining  in  that 
country  has  not  shown  in  recent  years  any  such  growth  and  progress 
as  would  justify  the  imposition  of  increased  tariff  rates. 

GoiTON,  Manufaotubes  of.— The  total  importation  of  Japanese  cot- 
tons to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $92,746.  The  principal  item  was 
chijimi,  a  species  of  crinkled  cotton  cloth  made  by  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods and  used  for  summer  dress  material,  and  not  manufactured  in  this 
country.  There  were  no  calicoes,  no  threads  or  yams,  and  no  other 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  said  to  compete 
with  the  American  product.  This  is  an  important  fact,  not  only  in  view 
of  what  has  been  said  before  the  committee  but  also  because  the  cot- 
ton manufactures  of  Japan  are  the  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
greatest  industrial  progress  ever  witnessed  in  the  Empire  has  been 
accomplished.  In  fact,  it  is  the  marvelous  growth  of  this  industry 
which  has  drawn  so  much  attention  to  the  position  of  Japan  as  a  com- 
petitor in  the  world's  markets,  and  which  has  led  to  the  wild  stories 
about  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  such  competition.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  this  industry  flourishes  in  Japan  will  be  alluded 
to  later  on.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  in  this  place  that  notwithstanding 
its  great  deitrelopment  it  does  not  seem  to  seriously  threaten  American 
manufactures — that  is,  if  we  can  judge  from  practical  results. 
T  H 139 
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BiGYOLBS. — ^The  only  bicycles  mannfactored  in  Japan  are  inferior  in 
every  way,  and  not  a  single  one,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was  CTer 
exi)orted  to  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  lar^  nambers  of 
American  and  European  wheels  are  annually  imported  into  Japaui. 

Silk,  Manufaoturbs  of.— The  total  yalue  of  the  import  of  these 
manufiftctures  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  t2J5O,00O.  The  two 
principal  items  were  habutaye  and  handkerchief  The  habataye 
exported  from  Japan  to  this  country  is  a  variety  of  dress  goods  the 
manufacture  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Japan.  It  does 
not  come  into  competition  with  any  American  product,  at  least  with 
any  of  the  staple  varieties  of  silk  manufactured  in  this  coaiit^y.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  the  manufacture  of  whi<^y  at 
least  of  the  cheaper  kinds,  is  distinctly  Japanese.  Both  of  these  arti- 
cles are  already  subjected  to  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  importation  into 
the  United  States. 

Oaupets,  Wool.— The  total  import  from  Japan  was  valued  at  $4,400. 
Japan  imports  all  the  wool  used  in  manufactures,  and  although  woolen 
mills  were  started  twenty  years  ago  the  output  has  never  been  large. 

Other  kinds  of  rugs  and  druggets  manufactured  in  Japan  are  of  hemp 
and  cotton.  The  import  of  these  into  the  United  States  has  never  been 
large,  and  can  not  be  said  to  compete  with  the  domestic  article  in  which 
wool  is  the  principal  constituent. 

Soap,  all  s:nn)S. — The  amount  imported  was  valued  at  $5. 

Matohes. — The  manufacture  of  matches  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  flnnly  established  industries  in  Japan.  Largo  quantities  are 
exiiorted  to  Asiatic  countries  and  some  to  EuroiJe.  The  tot^al  export  to 
the  United  States  was  $2,581.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  not  much  danger  to  American  industry  from  this  source. 

MATTiNas.— The  value  of  the  import  was  $1,989,340.  Since  this  is 
not  an  American  manufacture  it  is  difficult  to  discover  where  the  danger 
of  Japanese  competition  is  to  be  found. 

Leather,  and  Manuvaotubbs  of.— The  total  value  of  the  import 
was  less  than  $2,000.  All  leather  used  in  manufactures  has  to  be 
imported  into  Japan — the  great  bulk  from  the  United  States.  There  are 
no  large  manufactories  in  Japan,  and  labor  is  performed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  hand.  The  output  is  not  equal  to  the  domestic  demand,  and 
the  product  in  Japan  is  no  cheaper  than  the  domestic  product  in  the 
United  States.  This  applies  especially  to  shoes,  trunks,  handbags, 
and  other  articles  made  of  leather,  none  of  which  has  ever  figured  as  a 
considerable  article  of  export,  although  all  of  them  have  been  manu- 
factured for  many  years  past. 

GuTLEBT  AND  SuBOiOAL  INSTRUMENTS.— The  manufacture  of  these 
articles  is  extremely  limited  in  Japan,  and  there  is  practically  no 
export  to  foreign  countries. 

Steel  Vessels.— There  is  no  export  of  vessels  from  Japan.  The 
Government  has  built  a  few  small  vessels,  but  both  public  and  private 
vessels  are,  as  a  rule,  purchased  abroad.  The  Japanese  Government 
has  recently  placed  large  orders  for  men-of-war  in  foreign  countnes, 
among  the  rest  orders  for  two  cruisers  in  this  country. 

Bbonzb. — The  exports  of  bronze  from  Japan  are,  as  a  rule,  art 
products,  and  can  not  be  said  to  figure  in  commercial  competition  with 
any  American  product 

Glass  Beads. — ^A  glass  manufactory  was  established  in  Japan  fif- 
teen years  ago,  but  the  output  has  never  been  large;  nor  have  beads 
ever  been  an  important  article  of  manufacture  or  of  export. 
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The  above  comprises  the  principal  articles  enumerated  to  the  com- 
mittee as  products  of  domestic  industry  endangered  by  Japanese  compe- 
tition. The  statement  of  the  amount  of  their  import  into  the  United 
States  in  the  past  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  danger  had  not  then  at 
least  reached  an  acute  stage;  and  it  needs  only  some  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  preyaUing  in  Japan  to  demonstrate  that  the  danger  will  not 
be  any  more  formidable  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  argued  that  Japan  must  be  specially  guarded  against  as  a  com- 
petitor in  the  industrial  field  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  cheap 
labor  and  other  advantages  which  she  possesses.  This  argument  is 
based  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that 
country.  It  is  true  that  Japan  has  made  great  strides  within  the  past 
two  decades  in  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  but  this 
progress  has  not  entailed  any  consequences  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  countries  with  which  her  relations  are  closest,  among  which  the 
United  States  ranks  very  high.  On  the  contrary,  her  prosperity  has 
benefited  those  countries,  because  the  needs  of  the  people  have  kept 
pace  with  their  increased  wealth.  This  is,  perhaps,  best  shown  by  the 
^owth  of  Japan's  commerce  within  the  past  twenty-eight  years.  In 
1867  the  total  exports  were  valued  at  15,553,472  yen ;  imports,  10,693,071 
yen.  In  1895  the  exx)orts  amounted  to  133,516,985  yen;  the  imports 
to  129,260,578  yen.  Throughout  the  twenty  eight  years  comparative 
equality  has  been  maintained  between  exports  and  imports,  the  excess, 
on  the  whole,  having  been  in  favor  of  the  latter.  And  during  the 
whole  period,  also,  the  bulk  of  the  exports  has  been  composed  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  country,  principally  raw  sUk^  tea,  rice, 
and  tobacco.  Manufactured  goods,  except  manufactures  indigenous  to 
the  country,  have  occupied  a  place  of  minor  importance.  That  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  three  fourths  of  the 
exports  to  which  are  raw  silk  and  tea. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  industrial  condition  of  Japan  to  indi- 
cate that  the  same  state  of  things  will  not  continue.  The  adaptability 
her  people  have  shown  for  acquiring  proficiency  in  new  manufactures 
contains  no  menace  to  the  labor  or  to  the  industries  of  foreign  countries. 
Their  most  healthy  progress  has  been,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be,  upon  old  lines  within  the  limits  of  natural  and  inherited  capacity. 
The  advance  made  by  the  Japanese  cotton-spinning  and  weaving 
industries  within  the  past  few  years  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  The  Japanese  use  large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton, and  cotton  threads;  yams  and  goods  have  always  been  among  the 
most  important  imports.  The  country  would  therefore  seem  to  be  an 
excellent  field  for  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  industry.  And  such 
it  has  proved  to  be,  but  none  of  the  evil  consequences  predicted  by 
some  foreign  alarmists  have- followed.  The  British  cotton  import  to 
Japan  is  as  valuable  as  ever,  differing  in  quality  but  not  in  quantity. 
The  Japanese  mills  produce  the  coarser  varieties  of  threads  and  cloths, 
but  the  import  of  the  finer  qualities  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  With  the  increase  of  manufactures  has 
come  increase  of  wealth,  and  with  that  increased  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  The  mills  of  Japan  can  not  supply  this  demand,  and 
great  as  the  progress  of  the  industry  has  been,  it  still  falls  far  short  of 
domestic  requirements.  At  the  same  time  difficulties  regarding  labor 
have  arisen.  There  is  to-day  a  dearth  of  skilled  labor  and  wages  have 
nearly  doubled  within  the  past  five  years.  The  scale  of  wages  is  still 
low  as  compared  with  the  standard  in  the  United  Btates,  but  so  also  is 
its  effectiveness. 
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This  question  of  the  low  wages  earned  by  skiUed  labor  in  Japan  is 
one  apon  which  great  stress  is  laid  by  those  who  allege  that  Japanese 
competition  is  to  be  dreaded.  If  the  labor  of  Japan  were  as  edSBctiye 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  if  with  abundance  of  cheap  skjEDed 
labor  Japan  possessed  other  industrial  advantages  equal  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  a  legitimate  comparison  might  Be  made.  Bat  neither 
of  these  hypotheses  is  correct. 

In  the  first  place  Japan  does  not  possess  abundance  of  skilled  labor 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  used  in  this  coantary.  It  is 
true  that  the  Japanese  artisan  is  intelligent  and  skillful,  but  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  modem  machinery.  The  best  work  of  Japan  is  hand 
work;  the  Japanese  products  most  admired  and  most  readily  sold  in 
foreign  countries  are  made  by  hand,  or  by  machinery  of  a  primitive 
description.  Whenever  such  things  can  be  made  abroad  by  modem 
methods  the  result  generally  is  that  the  Japanese  article  is  driven  out 
of  the  foreign  market.  This  has  proved  true  of  things  in  the  prodaetion 
of  which  the  Japanese  excel,  such  as  lacquer,  bronzes,  and  porcelain. 
Cheap  imitations  of  these  have  been  manufactured  and  sold  in  foreign 
countries  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  genuine  products. 

That  the  supply  even  of  such  skilled  labor  as  Japan  possesses  is  lim- 
ited is  shown  by  the  recent  experience  of  the  cotton  spinners  and  weavers. 
As  late  as  last  Dec^ember  it  was  stated  that  scarcity  of  labor  was  caus- 
ing much  anxiety  in  those  industries.  Wages  had  risen  more  than  100 
per  cent,  but  it  was  still  very  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  labor.  On 
this  account  many  looms  and  spindles  are  now  idle.  This,  it  most  be 
remembered,  is  the  case  as  regards  an  industry  wha*ein  labor  only  ordi- 
narily skillful  is  required.  Supposing  that  other  manufocturing  indus- 
tries are  introduced  in  Japan,  it  logic^ly  follows  that  many  years  must 
elapse  before  the  Japanese  can  even  supply  the  home  demand.  The 
change  from  hand  to  machine  labor,  firem  the  shop  to  the  &ctory  system, 
and  the  difficulties  created  by  organized  labor,  which  are  already  felt 
in  Japan,  involve  problems  which  must  be  successfhlly  settled  before 
the  country  can  become  an  important  competitor  in  foreign  markets. 
Wages  must  necessarily  increase  in  the  future  as  they  have  increased  in 
the  past.  It  was  stated  to  the  committee  that  no  skilled  mechanic  in 
Japan  received  more  than  25  cents  per  day.  A  report  recently  made  to 
the  State  Department  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Hiogo  and  Osaka 
shows  that  more  than  twice  those  wages  are  paid  in  a  number  of  trades. 
It  is  also  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Yokohama  Ohamber  of 
Commerce  (a  body  composed  of  foreign  merchants)  that  within  the  past 
few  years  the  cost  of  living  in  Japan  had  increased  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  and  that  during  1895-96  wages  almost  doubled. 

The  necessity  of  importing  raw  materials  for  staple  products  presents 
another  difficulty  to  the  Japanese  manufacturer.  All  the  row  cotton 
used  is  brought  ttom  the  United  States,  India,  and  Ohina.  liar^re 
bodies  of  iron  ore  have  not  been  discovered  as  yet  in  Japan.  If  iron 
and  steel  are  ever  manu&ctured  on  a  large  scale,  the  raw  material  will 
probably  have  to  be  imported.  Wool  also  must  be  imported,  as  none 
is  produced  in  Japan. 

Experience  in  estimating  the  real  requirements  of  Western  markets 
is  another  quality  which  the  Japanese  manufacturer  must  acquire 
before  he  can  hope  to  successfhlly  comi>ete  in  those  markets.  On  this 
point  a  distinguished  foreign  expert  recently  spoke  as  follows: 

It  has  been  proved  that  even  in  the  Joase  of  an  essentially  Japanese  specialty  the 
shrewd,  experienced  European  can  more  than  hold  his  own.  I  allnde  to  laoqaer. 
The  Japanese  stand  easily  at  the  head  of  all  nations  in  the  quality  of  their  laeqaer. 
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There,  if  anywhere,  they  should  be  able  to  defy  rivalry.  Tet,  what  are  the  fkctsf 
Japanese  lacquer  experts,  in  their  attempts  to  capture  the  New  York  market,  have 
Ihad  their  thunder  stolen  by  Germans,  who  gauge  the  taste  of  Americans  with  much 
greater  accuracy,  and  produce  lacquers  better  appreciated  and  cheaper  than  those 
of  the  Japanese  themselves.  Not  fine  lacquer,  indeed,  nor  anything  like  as  fine,  but 
hetter  suited  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  its  manufacturers.  Anotner  case  in  point 
is  the  work  of  the  silversmith.  As  chisellers  of  metals  the  Japanese  have  no  peers. 
Their  skill  in  that  line  ought  to  open  a  wide  and  profitable  field  in  Europe  and 
America.  But  it  does  not.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fknoy  articles,  objects  of 
art  rather  than  of  utility,  thev  sell  nothing  abroad.  They  have  not  yet  found  the 
range  of  occidental  taste,  and,  Judging  from  past  experience,  it  seems  likely  that 
they  will  continue  to  waste  their  strength  for  a  long  time  upon  unfhiitful  essays. 
It  wonld  seem,  in  short,  that  intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  East 
and  West  must  become  much  closer  and  less  superficial  oefore  Japanese  manufactur- 
ers can  adapt  themselves  to  the  reauirements  of  the  Occident  sufficiently  to  become 
formidable  competitors.  Seeing  tnat  they  can  not  yet  supply  their  own  wants, 
surely  it  is  premature  to  expect  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  supplying  everybody 
else's.  That  they  may  look  forward  to  a  great  manufacturing  future  I  do  not  doubt, 
hnt  it  is  still  many  years  distant,  speaking,  at  least,  firom  the  standard  of  Western 
peatness. 

This  judgment  applies  with  especial  force  to  some  of  the  testimony 
regarding  Japan  which  has  been  given  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Gom- 
mittee.  Because  in  isolated  cases  Japanese  skill  and  ingenuity  have 
produced  passable  imitations  of  American  manufactures,  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  the  latter  are  threatened  with  serious,  much 
less  dangerous,  competition.  Great  American  manufacturing  concerns, 
the  ripe  products  of  experience,  skill,  and  liberal  expenditure,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparatively  small  body  of  Japanese  artisans, 
trained  in  antiquated  methods  and  working  under  a  system  which 
mnst  be  totally  changed  before  the  results  of  their  labors  can  become 
even  an  appreciable  competitive  factor.  Japan  must  pass  through  the 
same  educationi^  process  as  every  other  manufacturing  country  before 
she  becomes  a  formidable  rival  to  the  United  States.  To  allege  that 
she  is  such  a  rival  now,  or  likely  to  become  so  in  the  immediate  future, 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  facts.  It  serves  no  good  purpose,  there- 
fore, to  claim  that  she  must  be  specially  guarded  against,  for  such  a 
claim,  if  practically  applied,  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  those  of  Japan. 

Nora  FROM  Bradstrkbt's:  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Mann- 
faoinrers  held  at  Philadelphia  during  the  week  ended  Jannary  SO,  1897,  it  was  stated 
tiiat  the  matter  of  possible  Japanese  eompetition  with  the  United  States  was  made 
the  subject  of  special  inaniry  by  a  commissioner  of  the  association  (Mr.  Robert 
P.  Porter).  The  commissioner's  conolnsioDs  appear  to  be  that  the  relation  Japan 
bears  to  uie  United  States  is  that  of  a  profitable  customer,  rather  than  of  a  dangerous 
competitor. 

STATISTICS  OF  PBODUOTIOV  AHD  IMPOSTS  OF  THE  MORE  IMPOR- 
TAHT  MIHEEAL  STJBSTAVGES  DUBIHO  1893,  1894,  AHD  1896. 
(CALEVBAB  TEAB8  WHBV  EOT  OTHEBWISE  STATES.) 

(Prepared  by  Charles  D.  Walcott,  of  United  States  Geological  Surrey.) 

The  accompanying  statement  presents  in  detaU  the  statistics  of  pro- 
daction  and  imports  of  the  important  mineral  substances  daring  1893, 
1894,  and  1895,  with  a  statement  of  the  schedules  governing  imported 
material  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 

It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that,  compared  with  domestic  production, 
the  imports  of  iron  ores  are  always  insignificant,  still  the  effect  of  the 
tarUT  law  is  shown  in  a  decrease  in  imports  during  1894  to  167,307  long 
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tons  from  526,951  in  1893,  and  an  increase  In  1895  to  524^153  long  tons. 
The  same  comparative  statement  may  be  made  of  pig  iron — ^that  the 
imports  in  1893  amounted  to  54,394  long  tons,  declining  to  15,582  long 
tons  in  1894,  and  increasing  again  to  53,232  long  tons  in  1895. 

The  imports  of  steel  ingots  decreased  from  32,780  long  tons  in  1893 
to  9,494  long  tons  in  1894,  and  increased  to  26,255  long  tons  in  1895. 
The  imports  of  steel  rails  are  too  unimportant  to  discuss. 

Iron  and  steel  bands  used  for  cotton  ties  were  imported  to  the  amount 
of  454  tons  in  1803,  and  were  only  5  tons  in  1894,  but  amounted  in  1895, 
when  these  materials  were  put  on  the  firee  list,  to  3,485  long  tons.  The 
total  value  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  exclusive  of  tin  plate, 
declined  about  $4,500,000,  or  35  per  cent,  in  1894  from  1893,  and 
increased  about  $5,500,000  in  1895  from  1894. 

The  value  of  copper  imports  under  the  McKinley  law  were,  in  1893 
and  1894,  respectively,  $89,149  and  $66,699.  In  1895  they  had  increased 
to  $851,828. 

The  imports  of  lead  in  1893  had  a  value  of  $1,136,701,  and  in  1894  of 
$1 ,336,082.  In  1895  it  was  more  than  double  that  in  either  of  the  years 
just  mentioned,  amounting  to  $2,745,738.  In  1893  the  imports  of  pig 
lead  amounted  to  1,980  short  tons,  valued  at  $119,891.  In  the  first  half 
of  1894,  under  the  McKinley  law,  imports  of  pig  lead  were  1,040  short 
tons,  worth  $41,617.  During  the  last  half  of  1894,  under  Wilson  tariff, 
the  imports  were  18,544  tons,  valued  at  $372,486,  while  in  1895  there 
were  52,276  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,045,510. 

An  interesting  exhibition  is  shown  in  regard  to  the  exports  of  zinc, 
which  in  1892  amounted  to  over  $875,000,  and  in  1893  to  nearly  $640,000. 
In  1894  they  were  less  than  $250,000,  and  in  1895  barely  exceeded 
$200,000.  The  imports  of  zinc  oxide  (dry)  amounted  in  1893  to  3,900,749 
pounds,  and  in  1894  to  3,371,292  pounds.  In  1895  they  increased  to 
4,546,049  pounds. 

The  imports  of  antimony  amounted,  in  1893  andl894,  to  about3,000,000 
pounds  each  year,  under  an  import  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  in  1895,  on  the  free  list,  to  4,168,511  pounds. 

The  imports  of  building  stone  under  the  Wilson  bill  in  1895  were 
about  the  same  as  in  1894.  The  imports  of  soapstone  were  five  times 
as  much  in  1895  as  in  1894  and  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  they 
were  in  1893. 

Earthenware,  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  shows  the  value  of  the 
imports  to  have  been  $8,375,896  in  1893  and  $7,180,343  in  1894.  The 
increase  in  1895,  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  was  over  $3,000,000,  amounting 
to  $10,390,593.  Portland  cement  imports  increased  about  15  per  cent 
in  1895. 

By  the  removal  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on  imported  salt,  salt  of 
domestic  production  was  practically  debarred  from  Atlantic  Coast  i>oint8. 
The  average  price  obtained  by  producers  per  barrel  in  1895  was  less 
than  35  cents  -per  barrel  of  280  pounds.  The  amount  of  imi>ort  duty 
under  the  McKinley  tariff  on  this  amount  of  salt  would  have  been  21.6 
cents,  which  enabled  producers  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  to 
compete  with  imported  salt  at  the  seaboard,  which  is  impossible  with 
salt  on  the  free  list.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  value  of  salt  imports  did 
not  very  largely  increase  in  1895,  but  the  domestic  production  daring 
1895  was  about  700,000  barrels  in  excess  of  that  in  1894,  with  a  decrease 
in  value  of  something  over  $300,000. 

The  imports  of  white  lead  increased  from  666,490  pounds  in  1893  to 
796,480  pounds  in  1894,  and  to  1,897,892  pounds  in  1895.  The  imports 
of  red  lead  were  about  double  in  1895  what  tidey  were  in  the  two  pre- 
vious years. 
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BORAX,  OR  BORATE  OF  SODA. 

Aooordiiig  to  the  McKinley  tariff  the  daty  on  crade  borax,  or  borate 
of  soda,  or  borate  of  lime,  was  3  cents  per  pound;  refined  borax,  5  cents 
per  pound;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  cent  per  pound.  From  1891  to  1894 
the  domestic  production  of  borax  was  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

1891 13,380,000 

1892 12,538.196 

1893 8,639,000 

1894 11,640,099 

In  each  of  these  years  the  average  value  at  San  Francisco  was  about 
7^  cents  per  pound.  In  1895  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Wilson  tariff 
was:  Borax,  2  cents  per  pound;  borate  of  lime,  1}  cents  per  pound; 
refined  borax,  2  cents  per  pound;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  one-half  of  1 
cent  per  pound.  The  production  of  borax  in  1895  was  11,918,000 
pounds,  the  price  declining  from  7^  cents  in  1894  (and  previous  years) 
to  5  cents,  a  loss  of  33^  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  borax  were  as  follows,  during  fiscal  years: 


Yetr. 

Crude. 

Refined. 

Pounds. 

Vslue. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1888 

5i3.067 
441,000 
487,406 

$18,060 
11,427 
18,849 

11,230 

1,812 

612,720 

$1,327 

1884 

225 

1885 

26,429 

The  domestic  production  of  natural  carbonate  of  soda  was:  In  1893, 
3,100  tons,  one-fifth  soda  ash  and  crystal  carbonate;  1894, 1,530  tons; 
1895, 1,900  tons. 

ImparU  of  hiearhonate  of  soda. 


Yesr. 


Duty  per 
pound. 


1»0 
1894 
1895 


OuU, 

1 
1 


Pounds. 


1,198,880 

084,176 

7,822,767 


Value. 


$10,786 

17,664 

109,887 


ImporU  of  sal  soda  or  soda  orysiaU. 

Year. 

Ihityper 
pound. 

Pounds. 

Vslue. 

1883 

Cent. 

27,777,488 
17,743,818 
29,088,079 

$238,923 

1884     

120,756 

1886 

166,609 

IRON  ORES. 
[MoElnley  tariff;  import  duty  75  cents  per  ton.] 

Year. 

Production. 

Average 

price 
per  ton. 

Imports. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Vslue. 

1808 

16,296,666 
11,587,629 
11,879,679 

$33,204,896 
19,265,973 
18,577,325 

$2.04 
1.66 
1.14 

806.585 
526, 951 
167,307 

$1,795,644 

1803 

906,687 

1804 

267,241 

[Wilson  tariff  (in  effect  August  1, 1894),  duty  40  cents  per  ton.] 


1805. 


15.957,614      $18,219,684  $1.14  524,158        $78^207 
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PIO  IROK. 
[HeKinleyUrUr.] 

Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleioen,  ferro-manganeoe,  feno-silicon,  wronght 
and  caot  sorap  iron,  and  scrap  steel,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  bnt  nothing 
shall  be  deemed  scran  iron  or  soiap  steel  except  waste  or  reniae  Iron  or  steel  ilt  only 
to  beremannfactarea. 


Ymt. 

Pradvetlim. 

Inports. 

LoBf  tons. 

▼alna. 

Long  tons. 

TaloA. 

1801 

8,279,870 
0,167.000 
7.184,602 
0^067.888 

$128,887,086 
181,101.030 
84,810.420 
06,007.247 

07,170 
70, 1» 
64,804 

16^688 

1802 

igaa 

1804..                                                                                                                                      X     .X     a 

$407,008 

rWUionterif:] 

Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferromanganeoe,  terosilicon,  wrought 
and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap  steel,  four  doUaro  per  ton;  bnt  nothing  shall  be 
deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  waste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to 
be  reman ufactured. 


YMtf. 

ProdaetioB. 

Importe. 

Long  Una. 

▼aliM. 

Longtooa. 

Tains. 

1880 '. 

8.446.808 

1106.100.860 

88,282 

|i,887.0l8 

(OTBKL  IKOOT8. 

[HoKinley  tarUt] 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process  made ;  die  blocks 
or  blanks;  billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  steamer,  crank,  and  other 
shafts;  idiafbing;  wrist  or  crank  pins;  connecting  rods  and  piston  rods:  pressed, 
sheared,  or  hammer  molds  or  swaged  steel ;  gun-barrel  molds  not  in  bars,  alloys  noed 
as  substitutes  for  steel  tools:  all  descriptions  and  shai>es  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron- 
molded  steel  castinn;  sheets  and  plates  not  speciallv  provided  for  in  this  act;  and 
steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act;  all  of  the  above 
valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above 
one  cent  and  not  above  one  and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound;  valued  above  one  and  four-tenths  cents  and  not  above  one  and  eight- 
tentns  cents  per  pound,  eighth-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and 
eight  tenths  cents  and  not  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound,  nine-tenths 
or  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  and  not  above  three 
cents  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  three  cents  and 
not  above  four  cents  per  pound,  one  and  sixth-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above 
four  cents  and  not  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  two  cents  per  pound;  valued  above 
seven  cents  and  not  above  ten  cent<8  per  pound,  two  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  pound : 
valued  above  ten  cents  and  not  above  tuirteen  cents  per  pound,  three  and  one-hali 
cents  per  pound;  valued  above  thirteen  cents  and  not  above  sixteen  cents  per 
pound,  four  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  sixteen  oents  per  pound, 
seven  cents  per  pound. 


Year. 

Prodnotion 
(iongtona). 

Importa. 

Longtona. 

Valne. 

Fiscal  year: 

1891 

8,004,240 
4,027,681 
4.010,006 

4.412.032 

88.017 
80,788 
82,780 

0.404 

•1,012.108 

l.O«2.0» 
1,004,018 

000,184 

1803 '. 

1883 

Calendar  year: 

1804.:. 
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[WOflon  torlir.] 

Steel  ingots,  oos^ed  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process  made;  die 
blocks  or  blanks;  uillots  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  steamer,  crank,  and 
otber  shafts;  shafting;  wrist  or  crank  pins;  connecting  rods  and  piston  rods;  pressed, 
sheared,  or  stamped  shapes;  saw  plates,  wholly  or  partially  mannfaotored;  nammer 
molds  or  swaged  steel;  gnn-barrel  molos  not  in  bars;  alloys  used  as  substitutes  for 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  tools;  all  descriptions  and  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or 
iroB-moldad  steel  castings;  sheets  and  plates  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act; 
and  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  all  of  the 
aboTe  valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
valued  above  one  cent  ana  not  above  one  and  four-tenths  cents  per  pouna,  four- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and  four-tenths  cents  and  not  above 
one  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued 
above  one  and  eight-tenths  oents  and  net  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  pea:  pound, 
seven-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  and  not 
above  three  cents  per  pound,  nine-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  three 
cents  per  pound  and  not  above  four  cents  per  pound,  one  and  two -tenths  cents  per 
ponna ;  valued  above  four  oents  and  not  above  seven  oents  per  pound,  one  and  three- 
tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  seven  cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound, 
one  and  nine-tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  ten  cents  and  not  above  thirteen 
eents  per  pound^  two  and  four- tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  thirteen  cents 
and  not  aoove  sixteen  eents  per  pound,  two  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued 
above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  tour  and  seven-tenths  oents  per  pound. 


CUendar  year. 

Prodnetion 
aongtona.) 

Importa. 

Long  tona. 

Value. 

1086   

6,114.834 

26.2S5 

$1, 610, 880 

IRON  AND  MTKBL  RAILS. 
[HoEintoy  tariff,  $18.44  per  ton.] 

Prodnotion 
aong  tona). 

Importa. 

Long  tona. 

Valoe. 

lise^year: 

1. 458,782 
1,081,792 

1.545 
800 

•85,714 
4,202 

Calendar  year: 

[  WlUon  tariff,  17.84  per  ton.] 

igOS 

1.806.185 

1,447 

$27,076 

COTTON  TIBS. 

Tear. 

Importo. 

Long  tona. 

Total  valne. 

i(m 

454 

5 

•^ss 

IBM 

[WUaon  tariff,  ftee  of  duty.] 

UN                       .,..-...-...-.T** rT.»»»-TT»-..».--r 

8.486 

$102,808 
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▲IX  IRON  AND  BTBSI.. 

Imparis. 


Tariff. 


Tvtri 


HoKinley 

McKinley  and  Wiliion 
Wilaon 


18a3(fiaoal7Mr).... 
18M  (calendar  jMr) 
law  (calendar  jeac) 


NoTB.-~The  aeemingly  largs  Yolae  for  imports  in  1893  waadae  to  the  haftrj  impcr- 
tations  of  tin  plate,  which  amonntod  in  that  year  to  273.964  long  Uma,  Talned  al 
$17,262,219.  In  calendar  year  1894  tln-pUte  importa  declined  to  215.088  long  Umm^ 
valaed  at  $12,058,167,  adyanoing  in  amonnt  during  1805  to  219,546  kug  tana,  but 
with  »  decline  in  valae  to  $11,4^,880. 

Exelaaive  of  tin  platea,  importa  of  iron  and  steel  mannikotarea  wera  as  fidlows: 

MoKinley  tariff:  Tafaie. 

1893 $18^»9.298 

1894 8,790,409 

Wilson  tariff,  1885 14^289^7» 

OOPPXR. 

[ICeKliiley  tariff.] 

Copper  imported  in  the  form  of  ores,  one-half  of  one  eent  per  pound  om  eaek  pooad 
of  fine  copper  contained  therein. 

Old  copper,  fit  onlv  for  remannfaotnre,  clippings  from  new  copper,  and  nil  composi- 
tion metiu  of  which  copper  is  a  component  material  of  chief  yalne,  not  specially 
proyided  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Eeguhu  of  copper  and  black  or  coarse  copper,  and  copper  eementy  eae  esmt  per 
pound  on  each  pound  of  fine  copper  contained  therein. 

Copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingotH,  Chili  or  other  pigs,  and  in  other  Ibrms,  not  mans- 
facturod,  not  specially  proyided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  mie-fourlh  cents  per  pound. 

Copper  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers'  copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  end  copper 
bottoms;  also,  sheatning  or  yellow  metal  of  which  copper  is  the  component  aalenai 
of  chief  yalue.  and  not  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  nng^yaniaed,  thlr^-fiys 
per  centum  ad  yalorem. 


Teur. 

Pradnetlaa. 

%r 

Poanda. 

▼afaM. 

1893 

139,786,972 
844, 8«^  808 

•».QB4,»] 
88.141,ltt 

ttJS 

ISiM 

[Wilson  tariff.] 

Copper  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers'  copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipea^  and  ..^r- 
bottoms,  also  sheathing  or  yellow  metal  of  which  copper  is  the  component  mAtenal 
of  chief  value,  and  not  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalyauiaed,  twen^ 
per  centum  ad  yalorem.    All  other  copper  free  of  duty. 


Year. 

Piodootioa. 

Dnporti. 

Pounds. 

▼afaie. 

vffiT 

1895 

»*.a.^«« 

$38,688,847 

|8B1,8» 

[MoKinley  tariff.] 

Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  one  and  one* half  cents  per  pound:  IVovMed,  That  sUver 
ore  and  all  other  ores  coDtaining  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  and  one  half  oentsper 
pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  accoroing  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  jport  of 
entry. 
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Lead  in  pi^s  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refose  lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old 
sorap  lead,  ht  only  to  be  remanafactnred,  two  oenta  per  pound. 

Liead  in  sheets,  pip^s,  shot,  glaziers'  lead,  and  loaa  wire,  two  and  one-half  cents 
Iper  pound. 

Metallic  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals  nnwrought,  not  specially 
X>iwvided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  an  valorem. 


Year. 

Prodnotion. 

Importa, 
totalTalne. 

Short  tons. 

Yalae. 

1893 

183,982 
159,831 

$11,839,590 
9,942,254 

$1,186,701 
1,836,082 

1894 

[WUson  tariff.] 

Ijead  ore  and  lead  dross,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That  silver 
ore  and  all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  port 
of  entry,  the  method  of  sampling  and  assaying  to  be  that  usually  adopted  for 
eommercial  purposes  by  public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

Liead  in  piss  and  bars,  molten  and  oM  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and 
old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  manufactured,  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That  in 
ease  any  foreign  country  shall  impose  an  export  duty  upon  lead  ore  or  lead  dross  or 
silver  ores  containing  lead,  exported  to  the  United  States  from  such  country,  then 
the  duty  ui)on  such  ores  and  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run 
into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  l>e  remanufactnred,  herein  pro- 
vided for,  when  imported  from  such  country  shall  remain  the  same  as  fixed  by  the 
law  in  force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  snot,  glaziers'  lead,  and  lead  wire,  one  and  one-fourth  cents 
per  pound. 


Year. 

Prodnotion. 

Imports, 
totalTalae. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1895 

170,000 

$11,220,000 

$2,746,788 

NoTB. — In  1893  imports  of  pig  lead  amounted  to  1,980  short  tons,  valued  at 
$119,891.  In  the  first  half  of  18&  under  McKinley  law,  imports  of  pig  lead  were 
1,040  short  tons,  worth  $41,617.  During  the  last  half  of  1894  under  Wilson  tariff  the 
imports  were  18,544  tons,  valued  at  $372,486,  while  in  1895  there  were  52,276  short 
tons,  valued  at  $1,045,510. 

ZINC. 
[MoKinley  tariff.] 

Zino  in  blocks  or  pigs,  one  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound. 

Zinc  in  sheets,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Zinc,  old  and  worn  out,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound. 

Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or  auy  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Year. 

Prodaction. 

Imports, 

Short  tons. 

Valae. 

vfllae. 

1893 

78,832 
75,828 

$6,306,560 
5,288,026 

$41,275 

18M 

28, 105 

[Wilson  tariff.] 

Zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Zinc  in  sheets,  not  polished  nor  furtner  advanced  than  rolled,  one  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  pound. 
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Zinc,  old  and  worn  oat,  fit  only  to  be  nBum&etandy  three-fonrtlifl  of  one  oflst 
per  poand. 

Mannfactnred  artiolea  or  wuee,  not  apecially  provided  for  in  this  net,  eompoeed 
wholly  or  in  pert  of  any  metal,  and  whether  p«rtly  or  wholly  mannftwtored,  tbirtr- 
five  per  oentnm  ad  valorem. 


T«v. 

Pndnottm. 

Iinart^ 

Short  toBs. 

VahM. 

^SSr 

1896.1 ....a X....     ......         .. 

Ii,«6 

m.ts%aw 

9ll,4fT 

ExpartM  of  Mine, 

Tmt. 

Tkrlir. 

Taloe. 

ign 

do 

asn.sv 

1808 

699,  T3t 

18M 

MoKinley  ad  WflMe.. 
Wikoti   ... 

a41,48S 

1896 

191,184 

SQTG  OXIDB. 


Zlno,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  slncy  bnt  not  containing  lead;  dry,  one 
and  one-fonrth  cents  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil,  one  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound 


Tluf£ 


Dry. 


XboO. 


isn. 

]8fB. 
1896. 


HoXinl^ 

....do... 

MeKia^y  and  WOmh. 


1.441.014 
1.900. 746 
6.171.  «1 


1U,1» 

S9.n 


[WHaon  teilff.] 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  or  pigment  eontaining  dBo,  diy  or 
one  cent  per  pound. 


inoO, 


Yetr. 

PMdne- 

tisa. 

biport.. 

1896................ .—...—......... 

Pb«md0. 
<6M,6it 

118,  Ml 

QUIOKSILTKR. 
[XoKinley  tarlfl;  10  cents  per  pound.] 

Prodnetlea. 

Imports. 

Yeer. 

FlMkaof 
70|  pounds. 

▼sine. 

Povndi 

k  Tains. 

1898 

1894 

89,164 

96.416 

61.106.617 
864.666 

41,771 

•"■-! 

[Wilion  tariff,  7  eeato  p«  povnd.] 

1999 

66.104 

$1,817,  in 

11.061 

17.  «• 

_ 
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MANOANK8B. 
[On  tne  lUi,  both  Uws.] 


Tear. 

Produetlon.        | 

Importe. 

Long  tone. 

Yalne. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

IflSS 

. 

7.718 
8.808 
•,647 

71,700 

•7.717 
44,065 
80,111 

$800,832 
432,581 
747,910 

X8^4 

1895    

ALUMINUM. 
(HdKinley  tariff,  15  oento  per  pound.] 

Year. 

Production. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1893  , 

660!000 

$8,265 

1804  

4,110 

[Wilson  tariff,  10  cents  per  pound.] 

1895 , 

090.000 

$10,301 

ANTIMONY. 
[HcKinley  tariff:  Crude  or  regulns,  three-fonrtbs  oent  per  pound;  ore  free  of  duty.] 

Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Short  tons 

Value. 

pounds. 

Ig03       

250 

aoo 

$^6,000 
30.000 

2,890,927 

1894 

8,028,955 

[Wilson  tariff,  oU  on  free  list.] 

1895 

•460 

•88.000 

4 18B.  Bll 

•  Chiefly  from  Imported  orude  and  ore. 

Coal,  coke,  petroleam,  and  natural  gas  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  tariff  laws. 
Asphaltom  (crude)  on  free  list  ander  both  laws. 

BUILDING  8TONS. 
[Importa.  flsoal  years  1808  and  1894,  MoKinley  tariff.] 

Marble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  sixty-five  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  including  marble  slabs  and  marble 
paving  liles,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  cnbio  foot  (but  in  measurement  no  slab 
shall  be  computed  at  less  than  one  inch  m  thickness. 

Manufactures  of  marble  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Bnrrstones  manufactured  or  bound  np  into  millstones,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental  stone, 
except  marble,  unmanofactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
eleven  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Freestone,  sranite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental  stone, 
except  mar  Die,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished,  one  doll&r  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

Slates,  slate  chimney  pieces,  mantels,  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures 
of  slate  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Roofing  slates,  twenty- five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Imports  of  huilding  iUme. 

1893 $1,750,499 

1894 1,221,230 

[Wilson  tariff.] 

Marble  of  all  kinds  in  blook,  rough  or  aqnared  only,  fifty  cents  per  onbic  foot. 

Marble,  sawed,  dressed  or  otherwise,  inclading  nuirble  slabs,  mosaic  cubes,  and 
marble  paving  tiles,  eighty-Aye  cents  per  cubio  foot  (no  slab  to  be  computed  at  len 
than  one  inch  in  thickness). 

Manufactures  of  marble,  onyx,  or  alabaster,  not  specially  proYlded  for  in  this  act, 
forty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental  stone, 
except  marble,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
seven  cents  per  oubic  foot. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  ur  monumental  stone, 
except  marble,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished,  ten  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

Slate,  slate  chimney  pieces,  mantels,  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufiMtores 
of  slate  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorenu 

Roofing  slates,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ImporU  of  luilding  tUme  under  WUson  iarig. 

▼■hie. 
1895 $1,255,001 

SOAPSTONB  (INCLUDIKO  FIBROUS  TALO). 
[McKinley  tariff.] 


Year. 

ProdnetfoD. 

Inporta. 

Short  tOBs. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1893 

6«,»31 
88,060 

$668,503 
8M.885 

1,300 

*i9  es 

1894 

613  1      6,815 

[Wilson  tariff.] 

18B5 

60,786 

|637,80S 

t.165 

«a6,8a 

CLAY  AND  KARTHBKWABB  IMPORTS, 

[MoKinley  tariff.] 

(Ball  clay  ftee  of  duty  under  hoth  laws.) 

Common  brown  earthenware,  common  stoneware,  and  crucibles,  not  ornamented 
or  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  including 
placques.  ornaments,  toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted,  stained, 
enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  is 
any  manner,  fifty-five  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and 
manufactures  of  the  same,  by  whatsoever  designation  or  name  known  in  ^e  trade, 
including  lava  tips  for  burners,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  ornamented 
or  decorated  in  any  mannec,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  if  not  ornamented  or 
decorated,  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Imports  of  clay  and  earthenwure. 

Tear. 

day. 

Bariben- 

Long  Uma. 

Vslne. 

w»re,Taliie. 

1898 

76,056 
83,157 

6606.668 

668,949 

$8,»75,8fl« 
7,180.348 

1894 

'                        
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[Wilson  tariff.] 

Common  yellow  and  brown  earthenware,  plain  or  embossed,  common  stoneware, 
and  omcibles,  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty  per  centam  ad  vidorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  indndiug 

Slacqnee,  ornaments,  toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  white,  not  changed  in  con- 
ition  by  superadded  ornamentation  or  decoration,  thirty  per  eentom  ad  Yalorom. 
China,  porcelain,  pariaa,  bisqne,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  including 
placqnes,  ornaments,  toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  in  any  manner,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

All  articles  composed  of  earthen  or  mineral  substances,  including  lava  tips  for 
burners,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  decorated  in  any  manner,  forty  per 
oontnm  ad  valorem;  ii  not  decorated,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Imports  of  olay  and  earthenware. 

• 

Y«ff. 

CI*y. 

Earthen- 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

valae. 

1896 

102,886 

$740,484 

$10,890,698 

Domeeiio  production  of  pottert?  materiaU, 


Year. 

Tons. 

YAlne. 

1898 

448,002 
415, 200 
420,200 

$1,100,401 
1,044,820 
1,041,100 

1804 

1896 

PORTLAND  CRMBNT. 
[MoKiuley  tariff.] 

Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  pack- 
ages, eight  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package; 
in  bulk,  seven  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  other  cement,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 


Year. 


Imports. 


1898. 
1894. 


BarrelM, 
2,674,149 
2,638,107 


[Wilaon  tariff.] 

Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  pack- 
ages, eight  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package: 
in  bulk,  seven  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  other  cement,  ten  per  centum  aa 
valorem. 


Year. 


Imports. 


1806. 


Barrels. 
2,997,396 


DIAMONDS,  BTG.,  IMPORTED. 
[McKinley  tariff.] 

Jewelry:  All  articles,  not  elsewhere  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  of 

Srecions  metals  or  imitations  thereof,  wnether  set  with  coral,  Jet,  or  pearls,  or  with 
iamonds,  rubies,  cameos,  or  other  precious  stones,  or  imitations  thereof,  or  other- 
wise, and  which  shall  be  Known  commercially  as  ''Jewelry,"  and  cameos  in  fi«mes, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Pearls,  t«o  per  oentnm  ad  Yalorem. 

Precioos  stoBes  of  all  kindi,  oat  bat  not  tat,  ten  per  oentnm  ad  Tmlorein;  if  set, 
and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  i^er  oentnm  ad  Talorem.  Iini- 
tationa  of  preoions  stoneay  composed  of  paste  or  glass,  not  ezoeeding  one  ineh  in 
dimensions,  not  set,  ten  per  oentnm  ad  yalorem. 

Diamonds  and  other  precioos  stones,  rongh  w  nnent,  inolnding  glasien'  and 
engravers'  diamonds,  not  sel^  and  diamond  dnat  or  bort^  and  jewels  to  be  need  in  the 
manofactnre  of  watches,  free  of  doty. 

1882 $14,S21,S1 

1893 10,197,5Ce 

1894 7,427,215 

[WHbod  tariff.] 

Jewelry:  All  articles,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  eommeroially  known 
as  ''jewelry,''  and  cameos  in  niynes,  thirty-five  per  centnm  ad  valorenu 

Pearls,  in olnding  pearls  Strang  bnt  not  set,  ten  per  oentnm  ad  valorem. 

Precioos  stones  oxgall  kinds,  cot  bat  not  set,  twenty-five  per  centnm  ad  valorem; 
if  set,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  pearls  set,  thirty  per 
centam  ad  valorem ;  imitations  of  precioos  stones,  not  exceeding  an  in^  in  dimen- 
sions, not  set,  ten  per  centnm  ad  valorem;  and  on  nnont  precioos  stones  of  all  kinds, 
ten  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

Diamonds :  Miners',  glasiers',  and  engravers'  diamonds  not  set,  and  diamond  dost 
or  bort,  Imd  jewels  to  bo  osed  In  the  mannfactore  of  watches  or  docks,  firee  of  doty. 

TalM. 
1895 $6,560^063 

OORUMDUU  AND  BMXRT. 

[MeXialsj  tariff,  ore  fine  of  duty.] 

Emery  grains,  and  emery  manofsctored,  groond,  polverised,  or  refined,  one  cent 
per  pound. 


Yisr. 

ProdaotioB. 

Import^ 

Short  tons. 

▼ahie. 

Taint. 

1893 

1,718 

$142.  S» 
96,ft3S 

$1S7.1« 

71,171 

1894 

[Wilson  tariff,  ore  froe  of  daty.] 

Emery  grains,  and  emery  mannfactored,  groond,  polverised,  or  refined,  eight-tenths 
of  one  cent  per  poond. 


Tear. 


ProdnotioB. 


Short  tons.    Talne. 


IlDpwtii 

vain*. 


1^103     1108,256      $133,M 


8ULPHUB. 

Crode,  f^ee  of  doty,  both  tariib. 

GYPSUM. 

Book  gypsom,  on  free  list  in  both  tarifili. 

[McKlnley  tariff:  Gronnd,  $1  per  ton ;  calcined,  $1.75  per  Urn.] 


Year. 

Pioduetion. 

ImportA. 

Short  tons. 

Valoe. 

xSm. 

1808 

158,616 
238,813 

1686,615 
761,718 

sai,9U 

1894 

[ WiUon  tariff:  Ground.  $1  per  ton ;  oaloiued,  $1.25  per  ton.] 

1885 

865,686 

$787,447 

$1W.W 
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8ALT. 
[MoKinl^  toriiX;  8  cents  per  100  poimda.] 


Year. 

Prodactlon. 

Imports, 

Barrels. 

Yalne. 

▼sine. 

1893 

11,897,208 
12,U67,417 

$4,151,668 
4,739.286 

$500,728 

IbM  -. 

636,136 

[Wilson  tariff,  free  of  duty.] 

1805 

13,6a0.6i9 

M.  423, 084 

1754.914 

BflCA. 
[HoKlnley  tariff,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.] 


Year. 


Prodno- 
tion. 


Imports. 


1898. 
18B4. 


$88,920 
52,388 


$147,027 
126.184 


[WiUon  tariff,  20  per  cent  sd  valorem.] 


1895 55,831      $174,886 


ASBESTU8  AlO)  OKAPHITS. 

Cmde,  on  free  lUt  under  both  laws. 

OCHER. 
[MoKinley  tariff:  Dry,  one-foorth  oont  per  pound;  in  oil,  1|  cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Vslue. 

1898 

11,147 
10, 193 

$141,828 
104, 015 

6,278.257 
4,900,125 

$58,428 

ISM 

47,876 

[Wilson  tariff:  Dry,  free  of  duty ;  in  oil,  1^  cents  per  pound.] 


1895.. 


12,640        $150,628      7,149,140     858, 


WHITE  LEAD. 
[MoKinley  tariff:  Dry  or  in  oil,  3  cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Short  tons . 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1893 

72.172 
76.348 

$7,685,130 
6,623,071 

686.490 
796,480 

$34,145 

1394 

40,038 

[  WUson  Uriff:  Dry  or  in  oil,  1|  cents  per  pound.] 

1895 ..•••• • 

90,513  1  sft.?*)^  ffl2 

1,897,892 

$79,887 

TH- 


-140 
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BSD  LBAD. 

[HeKJnl^  tariii;  8  oenta  per  poimd.] 


Tear. 

Production.           |           Importe. 

Short  tons.      Valae.          Pounda. 

Value. 

ihr»T 

6.377        1732.968 
6.<6S          623.021 

854  988 

1K.K4 

M7.6T3      29,  .«4 

(Wilson  tariff,  1|  centa  per  pound.] 

i?n5 

6.766 

6628,138 

1,764,274 

653.19 

LITHARGB. 
[HoKinley  tarifl^  3  oanta  per  poond.] 


Year. 

Prodnotion. 

Imperti. 

Short  tons.  1     Valne. 

Poanda.     VaJofc 

1K03 

11,757  !61,]M.819 
5,652          495.406 

42.5S2  1    fl.S?0 
88.595        LL»''4 

1SJ4 

[  Wilion  tariff,  1}  centa  per  ponnd.] 

1895 

6,987 

6601,267 

Q7,6(P7 

^81f 
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A. 

Page. 

Abbot  &  Co.,  carpet  woolfl  and  cameVs  hair 1626, 1630, 1689 

^Vclams,  Dudley  W^  Florida  oranges  and  lemons 1000 

^Vtlams,  Ivers  W.,  flax  and  cotton  netting 1295 

Al  l:iir  &  McCarty  Bros.,  A.  D.,  iron  pj'ritee 306 

^Xcller,  William,  sugar  oane 613 

^<rt>rd,  Edgar  A.,  green  glass  bottles 223 

Ahlborn,  Henry,  bronze  powder 402 

Akelly,  H.  C,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

Akron  Salt  Company 1101 

Aldrich.  T.  H.,  maoganese  ore 300 

Alexander,  Hon.  D.  S.,  fish 963 

Alexander,  M.  J^  peanuts 1014 

Alexander,  W.  H^  lead  ore 407 

Albert,  Charles  PI 1612 

Allaire,  C.  B.,  canaigre  root  extract 1057 

Allen,  John  J.,  freestone 285 

Allen,  R.  M.,  beet  sugar 678 

Allen,  W.  W.,  lead  ores 446 

Allentown  Spinning  Company,  burlaps 1274 

Alma  Button  Company,  steel  buttons  und  buckles 470 

Alpha  Milling  Company,  cocoannts 1020 

Alpern,  Casper,  fish 966 

Alrich,J.  C,  tiles 171 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  tin  plate 344 

American  Bronze  Powder  Company 402 

American  Cane  Growers'  Association 613 

American  Card  Clothing  Manufacturers 368 

American  Chicory  Company 1021 

American  Cuckoo  Clock  Company,  clocks. 467 

American  Hosiery  Company,  silk  hosiery 1186,1744 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  on  revision  of  the  tariff,  presented  by 

James  M.  Swank 2109 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company  et  al 1989 

American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  flax  and  cotton  netting 1295 

American  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

American  Porpoise  Lace  Company,  shoe  laces 1962 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company 578 

American  Salt  Company 1100 

American  Silk  Label  Manufacturing  Company , 1177 

American  Steel  Buckle  Company 470 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  statement  submitted 640 

Amerious  Guano  Company,  iron  pyrites 305 

Ames,  E.  G.,  Washington  lumber  interestb 552 

Anchor  Manufacturing  Company,  linen  goods 1323 

Anchor  Pearl  Company,  pearl  buttons  and  disks..- 1806 

Anglo-American  Provision  Company,  salt 1079 

Au^lo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company 863 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association 1862 

Ansonia  O.  andC.  Company,  shoe  and  corset  lacings 1191 

Anthony,  H.  C,  garden  seeds 938 

Arden  &  Co.,  tissue  ami  copying  paper 1776 

Arguimban  &  Ramee,'gra()es 992 

Arizona  Woolgrowers'  Association,  wool 1601 
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Arkadelphia  Lnmber  Compuiy,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 573 

Arminius  Chemical  Company  of  Virginia,  iron  pyrites 301 

Armour  &  Co.,  salt W^ 

Aroistrong,  Charles  P. ,  sugar 5» 

Armstrong  Cork  Manufacturing  Company,  corks 1^ 

Armstrong,  P.  B.,  almonds 1012 

Armstrong,  T.,  heavy  chemicals 1^ 

Arnold  &  Co.,  C.  W.,  and  forty-four  others,  hides 2029 

Arnold,  Edward  E.,  sodas 158 

Arnold,  E.  8.,  glass  stainer 273 

Amow,  George  J.,  Egyptian  cotton 1203 

Arrington,  Lotiin,  green  glass  bottles 223 

Asblev  A  Dustin,  grapes 9® 

Association  of  Mituiouri  lead  miners ^ 

Ate h i son,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rai  1  road  Company,  Mox ican  cattle 833 

Atlanta  Guano  Company,  The,  iron  pyrites 305 

Atlantio  Macaroni  Comnany ^ 

Atlantic  ReHning  Company,  tin-plate  drawbacks ^ 

Atlas  Tack  Corporation,  tacks 390 

Atteaux,  F.  £.,  &  Co.,  aniline  colors  and  dyestuffs 60,61 

Auerbaoh,  L.,  tanned  goat  skins l^^l 

Austria  and  Hungary,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

beet-sugar  laws 619 

Ayery,  Charles  E 21 

Avery  Chemical  Company,  lactic  acid 21 

Avery,  W.  A.,  KVpsum  rock 20*8 

Avondale  Marble  Company 2b4 

B. 

Babbott,Frank  L.,  sisal,  manila,  and  jute 1230 

Babcock,  Paul,  tin  plate  drawback 344 

Bachman  Sl  Brandt,  chicory 10^ 

Backus  Lumber  Company,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

Baigel,J.A.,fl8h 9® 

Baker,  C.  P.,  Egyptian  cotton 12Q0 

Baker,  H.  J.,  dt  Bro., camphor ** 

Baltimore  cigar  importers  favor  compound  duty ^ 

Baltimore  cigar  importers  and  manulaoturers,  leaf  tobacco 780 

Banister,  James  A.,  shoe  leather 1904 

Banks,  Simon,  and  many  others,  vegetables 9^ 

Barbour  Bros.  Company,  flax  and  Jute  threads  and  yams 1^^ 

Barclay,  Charles  F.,  Pennsylvania  lumber  interests S68 

Bare,  Walter  S..  dealer  in  and  packer  of  leaf  tobacco 755 

Barnes,  John,  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco 756 

Barker,  T.G.,  rice 848,8© 

Barnes  A  Co.,  A.  C,  whip  reeds 582 

Barnard,  E.W.,  wool l^ 

Barnbart,  Kenneth,  gloves 1^ 

Barry,  W.  C,  nursery  stock lOJJ 

Bartlett,  S.  L.,  chocolate K^ 

Barton  &  Co.,  B.  B.,  salt llOO 

Barrett  Co.,  H.  W.,  corduroys U^ 

Basoh  &  Greenfield  Company,  shoddy 1684 

Bash,  S.,  &  Co.,  wool 1617 

Bash,  C.  8.,  specific  duties 2104 

Bass,  B.C.,  drug  milling 161 

Bass  Paint  Company,  drug  milling Iw 

Bass,  Joseph  P.,  Maine  lumber  manufacturers 5Ib 

Bassford,  S.  A.,  frauds  on  the  Government 791 

Bateman,  H.  O.,  wood  pulp 1770 

Battelle  &  Renwick,  sulphur 15^ 

Battelle,  J.  G.,  iron  and  steel  sheets 314 

Batjer  dt  Co.,  H.  A.,  cherry  juice 11*6 

Baxter,  James  P.,  and  305  others,  Maine  lumber  interests 517 

Beals  Sc  Son,  L.  H.,  whip  reeds 583 

Beckel  &.  Co.,  Joseph,  corsets 1170 

Beebe  &,  Holbrook  Company,  paper  and  envelopes 1798 

Begg8,G.  J.,  sulphur .f... 154 
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Belgian  chicory  mills 1024 

Belgium,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

Bell,  John  W..  flax  thread,  yarn  and  twine 1283 

Bemis,  J.  M.,  ourlapand  burlap  bags 1258 

Bentley  &  Gerwig,  flax  and  hemp  twines 1276 

Berger,  Lewis,  colors 100 

Berkefeld  Filter  Company 220 

Bernard  &  Friedman,  patent  leather 1912 

Berne  Borax  Company,  borax 41 

Best  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  Keene's  cement 188 

Best,  Conrad,  and  29  others,  hides 2029 

Bertnch  &  Co.,  F.,  wood  pnlp 1770 

Bettraan-M.  L.,  cordials  and  liqueurs 1139 

Biddle,  E.  R.,  burlap  and  jnte  fabrics 1267,1325 

Biffar,  Fred,  firearms 385 

Bilyen,  W.  H.,  silk  hosiery 1744 

Biugham  Bros.  Company  et  al. ,  printers'  roller  composition 2000 

Birge,  £.  C,  and  128  others,  Connecticut  vegetables 906 

Bister  &  Sohmitt,  reclassification  of  silk  schedule  recommended 1745 

Bittel,  Tepel  &  Co.  et  al.,  leather 1903 

Biyeu,  W.  H.,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 1190 

Blacker,  R.R.,  salt 1088 

Black,  John,  tin  plate  and  canned  goods 340 

Blaesins,  Ernst,  precious  stones 1894 

Blair,  George  W.,  cut  glassware 248 

Blaisdell,  J.  W.,  bundled  kindling  wood 589 

Blieff^ert,  Charles,  saildlee 1983 

Blae,  Hon.  Richard  W.,  Mexican  cattle 812 

Bluff  City  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Blum,  Toch  &  Co.,  mirror  plates 264 

schedule  and  rates  submitted 265 

Blamenthal,  B.,  &  Co.,  metal  and  glass  buttons 1821 

Bly th,  John,  &.  Co. ,  coa  1  tar,  etc 70 

Bodine,  F.  L.,  green,  flint,  and  lime  bottles 232 

schedule  and  rates  submitted 234 

window  glass 248,252 

Bonnell,  A.  H.,  tiles 171 

Boot  cotton  mills,  linen  yarns  and  cloth 1323 

Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association 927 

Boston  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange,  ready-made  clothing 1718 

Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company 259,265 

Botassi,  Hon.  D.  N.,  Zante  currants 1010 

Bontelle,  Hon.  C.  A.,  Maine  lumber  interests 512 

Bowen,  S.  C,  beans 912 

Bowers,  R.  C,  granite 289 

Bowers,  Hon.W,  W.,  Mexican  cattle 811 

fruits 966 

Bowman's  Carbon  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Boyd,  Lunham  &,  Co.,  salt 1079 

Brady,  J.  K.,  Canadian  competition 1236 

Bradbury  Bros.,  cotton  damask 1192 

Braid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 1192 

Brainerd  Lumber  Company,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

Brandeis,  Louis  D.,  free  trade 2081 

Brewer,  H.,&  Bro.,  Jnte  bags  and  burlaps 1272 

Brewster  Cocoa  Manufacturing  Company 1031 

Brittan,  Arthur,  cartridges 1870 

Broderick  &,  Bascom  Rope  Company 359 

Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Company,  coach  lace 1719 

Bromley  Manufacturing  Company,  lace  window  curtains 1314 

Brooke,  A.  L.,  nursery  stock 1050 

Brooks,  J.  F.,  tallow 1102 

Brosius,  Hon.  Marriott,  Pennsylyania,  tobacco  interests 732 

Brothers,  S.  D.  G.  W.,  manganese  ore 300 

Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Company,  Wisconsin  lumber 564 

Brown,  Francis  A.,  Wisconsin  lumber 566 

Brown,  H«  A.,  sugar  and  tariff 701 

about  sugar  duties 704 

answer  to  Mr.  Far? 706 
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BrowD,  Wllaon  H.,  wool 15s6 

Brown,  Wilson  H.,  reolaesiflcation 1©1 

Brown,  E.  W.,  salt lOTS-K^T 

Brown,  O.  R.,  farm  and  field  products ^ 

Brown,  Vories  P.,  Mexioan  cattle 832 

Brown,  David  S.,  &  Co.,  soap  ingredients • -.      129 

Browne,  William  £..  <&  Co.,  drug  milling 161 

Browning  &  Bros.,  ayestuflfs - T6 

Buckminster,  W.  B.,  and  yarioas  companies,  qnioksilver 462 

Buck,  Stnart  M.,  bitnminoas  coal 1J<S» 

Buena  Vista  Plaster  Company,  gypsum  rook 2f>4^ 

Bufi'alo  (N.  Y.)  Lumber  Exchange,  rate  suggested »45 

Bullock,  Willis,  hay 913 

Biirbank,  C.  Q.,  Mexican  cattle 8^ 

Burbank,  C.  G.,  wool 1614 

Bureau  Bros.,  bronze  statuary 405 

Burk,  Henry,  morocco  and  glazed  kid 1917 

Burke,  Frank  T.,  harness  and  saddlery 197^ 

Burke,  J.  W.,  manganese  ore S^'O 

Burke,  Mr.  Stevenson,  nickel  ore 46>? 

Burkbardt,  P.  G.,  leaf  tobacco 757 

Burks,  George,  &  Son  et  al,  upholstery  go^ids lo2¥ 

Burns,  C.C.,  starch im 

Burns,  P.,  &  Co.,  hides L>029 

Bums,  Simon,  president  Window  Glass  Workers 254-259 

Burrill,  Harvey  D.,  baskets  and  basket  willow 587 

Butler,  James  H.,  specific  duties 2103 

Butler,  T.  S.,  plaster  of  paris 191 

Butterfield,  Fred.,  dt  Co.,  importers  worsteds  and  woolens 17C9 

C. 

Cabin  Branch  Mines  of  Virginia,  iron  pyrites 302 

Cabot,  Sam,  creosote 65 

Caesar  Bros.,  enameled  iron  plates 3>'7 

California  Congressional  delegation,  Mexican  cattle S32 

wool 1596 

lumber 511 

California  manufacturers,  anthracite  coal 1855 

California  wine  producers 1127 

California  Wool  Association,  wool 1597 

Camden  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Cameron,  J.  F.,  handkerchiefs,  etc 1170 

Camp,  E.  C,  bituminous  coal 1836 

Camp,  F.  E.,  lead  ore 416 

Campbell  &  Co.,  William,  paper  hangings 1791 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  &.  Bro.,  cotton  embroideries  and  bobbinet 1320 

Canadian  Copper  Company,  nickel  ore A^) 

Canfield,  Thomas  A.,  Mexican  cattle 834 

Cantwell,  H.  J.,  lead  miners  of  Missouri 427 

Cargill,  Cook  &  Co.,  whip  reeds 582 

Carl,  W.  F.,  garden  seeds ^3 

Carleton,  W.  B.,  and  34  others,  onions 928 

Carlisle  &  Co.,  William,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

CArmen  Island  Salt  Company 1100 

Carolina  Pyrites  Company,  of  North  Carolina,  iron  pyrites 3t^ 

Carpenter  Lumber  Company,  no  trusts  in  lumoer  trade 574 

Carr,  Brown  &  Co.,  celluloid 73 

Carr,  E.  McN.,  reciprocity 2096 

Carrick  Saddlery  Company,  harness  and  saddlery 19S3 

Castle  &  Gottheil,  wood  pulp 1770 

Castruccio  &  Sons,  A.,  macaroni 846 

Catron,  Hon.  T.  B.,  gambler 1054 

lead  ores 445 

woolgrowing  in  New  Mexico 1582 

Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company  of  Texas,  yellow  pine  lumber 567 

Centerville  Manufacturing  Company,  pile  fabrics 1174 

Chadwick  &  Bro.,  Limited,  Jas.,  spool  cotton 115'< 

Chalmers,  James,  Sons,  gelatin 80 
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ChambeTS,  James  A.,  nnpoliBhed  window  glass 252 

Champion  &  Strndingeret  al.,  lire-crackers 1868 

Chance,  George,  books 1795 

Chanat,J.M.,&Co.,  gioves 1956 

Chapman,  William  H.,  covered  buttons 1719 

silk  buttons 1737 

vegetable-ivory  bnttons liv)8, 1811 

Chapman  &  Soden,  coal  tar,  etc 67 

Chapot,  Frank,  chamois  leather 1914 

Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rice 855 

Chase,  8.  B.,  cotton  cloth 1159 

Chemical  Construction  Company,  chlorate  of  potassium 118 

Chemung  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association 733 

Chesapeake  Shoe  Company  and  19  others,  hides 2029 

Chess  Bros.,  tacks 389 

Chicago  Corset  Company,  corsets 1169 

Chicago  Jewelers'  Association,  diamonds 1800 

Chicago  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange 2073 

Chicago  Packing  and  Provision  Company,  salt 1079 

Child,  H.P^ Mexican  cattle  ....; 825 

Childs,G.W.,  hides 2030 

Childs,  W.H.  H.,  coal  tar,  etc 54 

Chris  Lipps  Company,  soap  ingredients 126 

Christy  Fire  Clay  Company 191 

Church,  Dwight  &  Co.,  bicarbonate  of  soda 130 

Cigar  importers,  favor  a  compound  duty 755 

Cincinnati  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 747 

Cincinnati  Tool  Company,  combination  plier 468 

Claflin,  F.  A^  lactic  acid 21 

Claggett,J.F.,wool 1612 

Clardy,  Hon.  J.  D.,  tobacco 2139 

Clark  &.  Sons,  E.  B.,  garden  seeds 942 

Clarke,  Eliot  C,  linen  yarns  and  cloth 1323 

Clark,  John  G.,  woolgrowers 1341 

Clark  Leather  Company,  James,  hides 2029 

Clark  Thread  Company,  spool  cotton 1158 

Clay  Miners'  Association,  china  clay 193 

Clements,  Charles,  granite 289 

Clements,  J.  B.,  fire  clay 191 

Cleveland  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  coal  tar,  pitch,  etc 68 

Cleveland  Boiling  Mill  Company,  copperas 53 

Climax  Fose  Company,  safety  fuse 1194 

Clinton,  E.,  &  Co.,  brushes 1804 

Clogher,  R.  A.,  wool  manufactures 1708 

Coats  Thread  Company,  spool  cotton 1158 

Coe,  James  A.,  crucible  cast  steel 349 

Cohen,  H,  A.,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 119 

Colbum  Company,  A.,  mustard 1037 

Colcock,  D.  D.,  sugar  cane 613 

Cole,  Geo.  Jj^  Missouri  lead  ores 453 

Colgate  &,  Cfo.,  soap  ingredients 127 

Collar  and  Shirt  Manufacturers'  Association,  collars,  cuffs,  and  Hbirts 1308 

Collet,  J.  A.,  artificial  flowers 1877 

Colonial  Asphalt  Company,  asph  altum 2022 

Columbia  Filter  Company 221 

Combs,  Leslie,  hemp 1219 

Comey,  R.  H.,  straw  braids 2024 

Connecticut  Adamant  Plaster  Company,  The,  plaster  of  paris 191 

Connecticut  farmers,  vegetables 906 

Conrad,  B.  W.,  dry  ooher 110 

Consalus,  John,  wool 1616 

Consolidated  Kansas  City  Refining  and  Smelting  Company,  lead  ores,  etc. . .  448-452 

Contenoin  &-  Son,  Louis,  oranges  and  lemons 1001 

Continental  Iron  Works,  oylin<lrical  furnaces .^67 

Continental  Packing  Company,  salt 1079 

Cook  &  Watkins,  granite 289 

Cook,  Hon.  S.  A.,  agricultural  seeds 2151 

Coon,  G.  S.,  Wisconsin  lumber 5()4 

Cooper,  Charles  &  Co.,  liquefied  carbonic  acid  and  contaiuei-s 21 
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Cooper,  H.  D.,  linen  andjnte  fabrion •••  132S 

Cooper,  R.  W.,  hosiery  and  knit  goods ••  1183 

Corey,  William,  needlee --  SS& 

Cork  mannfaotnrers 1858 

Corliss,  Cbarlee  H.,  etal.,  collars,  oaflfs,  and  shirts 1308 

Corliss,  Hon.  John  B.,  miscellaneoas  matters 20QO 

Corralitos  Company,  The.  Mexican  cattle 819 

(lotterill,  Charles  A.,  alcohol  drawback 2100 

antitoxin 129 

Cotton- Yarn  Spinners' Association 1151 

Sohednle  submitted 1131 

Cotton  rovinfc 1153 

Conntess  Cora  Savoyren,  laces 1909 

Coartenay,  William,  valcanized  fiber 1973 

Cowan,  Andrew,  hides .-  2QS2 

Cox,  L.  W.,  &Co.,  slate  pencils...*. 1992 

Crabb,  Robert,  borlaps 1274 

Craig,  W.  R.,  Egyptian  cotton 11J6 

Crampton,  C.  A.,  chemical  analysis 33 

Cranberry  and  Moss  Peat  Company,  The,  moss  peat 2042 

Crane  &.  Co.,  paper  and  envolopes 1793 

Crave  &  Martin  Company,  chocolate 1031 

Creagh,Gudknccbt<&  Co.,  cigars 782 

Crenshaw,  Albert,  wool 1611 

Crilly,  F.  J.,  and  others,  council  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society. ..  1132, 1136 

Crocker,  Burbank  dt  Co.,  surface- coated  papers 1790 

Crocker  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Company,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 1273 

Croft,  Onean,  worsteds  and  woolens 1696 

Crook,  Emmet,  manganese  ore 300 

Crookston  (Minn.)  Oatmeal  Mill  Company 836 

Cronemeyer,  W.  B.,  tin  plate 325,331 

Crovat,  P.  L.,  California  wines 1130 

Crowe,  W.  M.,  silkool 1731 

Cruzen,  R.,  tow 1234 

Cudahy  Packing  Company,  salt 1079 

Cunningham,  E.  H.,  sufrar  cane 613 

Cunningham,  W.  B.,  jute  burlaps,  ba<r8,  etc 1289 

Cunningham,  William  J.  J.,  American  fibers 1211 

Curneu,  D.  J.,  cocoa  matting 1989 

Curtis,  Hon.  Charles,  Mexican  cattle 808 

Curtis,  Davis  &  Co.,  soap  ingredients 126 

Curtis,  W.  E.,  reciprocity 2087 

Curtis  W.  J.,  gloves 1930 

CuRhman,  Ora,  Company,  and  11  others,  hides 2029 

Cuthbert,  Thomas  N.,  quinine 136»  138 

Cutler,  Thomas  R.,  beet  sugar 673 

Cyano  Chemical  Company,  prnssiate  of  potash 120 

Cypress  manufacturers  of  Louisiana •••  512 

D. 

Dalzell  Axle  Company,  axles 363 

Dana  Warp  Mills,  cotton  yams 1158 

Dangler,  D.  A.,  soda  ash ....•••  151 

Danford,  L.,  wool 1598 

Daniels,  Hon.  Charles,  farm  and  field  products 900 

DauielH,  G.  E.,  &  Son,  buckram 1275 

Daniels,  J.  C,  &Co..  reciprocity 2096 

Dannelly,  .Tno.,  Soutn  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Davis,  Hon.  H.  G.,  bituminous  coal 1824 

Davis,  H.  J.,  pyrites 302,2057 

Davis,  J.,  farm  and  field  products 911 

Davis,  John  F.,  lead  ore 414 

Davis,  Mark,  et  al.,  cloth  hats  and  caps 1714 

Davis,  M^  H.,  reciprocity 2097 

Davis  Sulphur  Ore  Company,  of  Massachusetts,  iron  pyrites 302 

Davidson  Rubber  Company,  golf  balls 1969 

Dean,  W.  H.,  manganese  ore 300 

Debutts,  B.  F.yfish 961 
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I>e  Bary  A  Co.,  Fred.,  agents  for  Mnmm  &  Co.,  and  Tarions  other  Importing 

firms  of  champagnes  and  still  wines 1142-1144 

I>ee,  A.  V.,freejnie 1217 

Deering  Harvester  Company,  free  fiber 1215 

I>o  Garberenx,  0.,  chocolate 1031 

r>©  Graaw,Aymar  dt  Co.,  Knssia  boltrope 1287 

Dejonee  &  Co.,  L.,  surface-coated  papers 1790 

X>e  la  Mar's  Nevada  Gold  Mining  Company,  prussiate  of  potash 118 

I>elafield,  McGovern  &  Co.,  borax 41 

I>elaniater,  D.  C,  farm  and  field  prodncts 907 

I>elta  Lnmber  Company,  lumber •  520 

Demath,  William,  &  Co.,  pipes  and  pipe  bowls 1996 

Denison,  W.  A.,  and  6  otherH,  garden  seeds 942 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  crepe  tissue  paper 1776 

Derby  &  Co.,  P.,  rattan 578,579 

Demham  &  Son,  M.,  cherry  juice 1 1145 

Detroit  (Mich.)  citizens,  vegetables 910 

Detweiler,  Jacob,  salt 1095 

Devol  Oil  Works,  tin  plate  drawbacks 344 

Dewey,  Fitch,  cooperage  stock - 593 

Diamond  Wine  Company,  corks 1862 

Diamond  Mills  Paper  Company,  tissue  and  copying  paper 1775 

Dickerson  &>  Co.,  straw  braids 2024 

Dillard,  William,  peanuts 1013 

Dingee,  Weiman  &  Co.,  barytes 101,102 

Dingley-Foss  Shoe  Company,  India  tanned  goatskins 1923 

Dobson,  Robert,  &  Co.,  wool 1615 

Dodge,  Meigs  &,  Co.,  New  York  lumber  interests 544 

Doe  Knn  Lead  Company,lead  ores 416 

Doeble,  F.  A.,  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco 754 

Dominion  Mining  and  Chemical  Company,  of  Virginia,  iron  pyr i  tes 302 

Donnelly,  J.  A.,  ^  Co.,  decorated  plate  glass 269 

Dorflinger,  W.  F.,  cut  glassware 245 

Doty  A  Scrimgeour,  surface-coated  papers 1790 

colors 114 

Doughty,  J.  C,  farm  and  field  products 906 

Douglas  Mills,  linen  goods 1328 

Dougherty  &,  Morison,  Belgian  window  and  plate  glass 270 

Downey,  Robert,  barley 841 

Draper,  Hon.  W.  F.,  memorial  submitted  from  various  firms  making  cotton 

machinery 474 

Dravo,  John  F.,  bituminous  coal 1840 

Dn  Brul,  C,  feathers 1877 

Drug  millers j 157,160,161 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  ^ig  iron 314 

Dunbar,  Wallace,  drug  milling 161 

Dnnbarton  Flax  Spinning  Company,  fiaz  threads  and  yams 1307 

Du  Pont  de  Nemou^  A  Co.,  smokeless  powder 1869 

Durkee  &  Co.,  £.  B.,  mnstard 1036 

E. 

Eagle  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Eagle  White  Lead  Company,  lead  ores,  etc 452 

Earl,  E.  P.,  drug  milling 161 

East  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company,  paper  and  envelopes 1793 

Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association 310 

Ean  Claire  Linen  Company,  free  tow 1237 

Edes,  Mixter  db  HealdZinc  Company,  zinc  spelter 468 

Eddy,  Selwyn,  Michigan  lumber  interests 517 

El  Dorado  Linseed  Oil  Works  Company,  oocoanut  oil 2012 

Electric  Cutlery  Company,  razors 375 

Elkins,  George  W.,  coal  tar,  etc 65 

Ellice&Co.,  John,  grapes 992 

Ellis,  6.  C,  manganese  ore 300 

Ellis,  W.  A.,  wool 1618 

Ellison,  I.  8.,  cigars  and  leaf  tobacco 778 

Ellsworth,  James  W.,  &,  Co.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Elston,  H.  K.,  vegetableivory  buttons 1808, 1811, 1814 
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Emerson,  E.  E.,  corks 1865 

Emil  Wahl  Fancy  Bone  Manufacturing  Company,  bone  and  collar  buttons....  1822 

English,  O.  B.,  gypsum  rock 2048 

Engelsman,  Monroe,  precious  stones 1896 

Enuclis,  I.  C.,  MiBsissippi  lumber 537 

Ensign,  Blckford  4fe  Co.,  safety  fuse 1194 

Epes,  James  F.,  internal-revenue  tax 789 

Erben,  Harding  &  Co.  et  al.,  rates  recommended 1727 

Erie  Fish  Association,  Limited 962 

Ernst  &  Co.,  Carl,  photographic  cards 1786 

Ernst,  F.  G.,  rice Hri(),8.55 

Erwin,  Henry,  ochers lCi>,  1(K 

Estes  &  Lauriat,  books 1798 

Eureka  Fire  Hose  Company,  linen  hydraulic  hose 1306 

Ewart,  Richard  H.,  linen  soo<ls 1324 

Ewing  Bros.  &  Co.,  specihc  duties 2104 

Excelsior  Needle  Company 393 

F. 

Faribault  Rattan  Works,  rattan 581 

Faris,  W.D.,  specific  duties 164 

Famham,  W.  H.,  for  Chemung  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association 733 

Farquhar,  A.  B.,  free  trade 2084 

Farr,  John,  sugar 599.699 

Farrell,  William  J.,  corks 1856 

Farwell,  Charles  A.,  cune  sugar 613 

Fawcett,  William,  harness 1977 

Ferguson,  Walton,  chlorate  of  potassium 118 

Ferric  Chemical  and  Color  Company,  ochers 108 

Ferry  &,  Co.,  D.  M.,  garden  seeds 934 

Field,  A.  W.,  leaf  tobacco 736 

Finzer  &  Bro.,  John,  internal-revenue  tax 788 

First  Pool  Monongahela  Gas  Coal  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 79 

Fish,  Mr.  Stuyvesant,  railroad  supplies 479 

Fisher,  B..  tiles 171 

Fitzgerala,  George  H.,  Vermont  lumber  interests 570 

Fleming,  H.  S.,  bituminous  coal 1840 

Fletcher,  G.  A.,  mineral  waters 2038 

Floh's  Sons,  George,  chicory , 1024 

Florence  Manufacturing  Company,  brushes 1802 

Florida  State  Horticultural  Society,  oranges  and  lemons 1000 

Florists'  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York,  nursery  stock 1038 

Foote,  C.  8.,  drug  milling 161 

Forest  City  Copperas  Company,  copperas 53 

Forst,  A.  D.,  tiles 171 

Forster,  Charles,  grapes 992 

Foster,  Paul  &  Co.,  gloves t 1966 

Foss  &,  Co.,  woolen  rags 1685 

Foss,  Lewis  T.,  imported  brush  heads 1804 

Fox,  HuchF.,hops 917 

France,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

export  bounty 619 

Franke,  F.  R.,  for  Fruit  Buyers'  Union  of  New  York  City 1008 

Frankfort  Linen  Manufacturing  Company,  linen  goods 1322 

Francis,  D.  W.,  granite 290 

French,  E.  E.,  glasshouse  fire  clay 192 

French,  S.  H.,  <fc  Co.,  plaster  of  paris 190 

Fries,  Alex,  &  Bros.,  fruit  ethers 74 

Fromuth,  A.  G.,  carpet  designs 2043 

Fruit  Buyers*  Union  of  New  York  City 10(^ 

Frye,  H.  S.,  tobacco  grower 723,  72?< 

Fulton  Worsted  Mills,  rates  on  woolens ir30 

Fuller,  George  A.,  card  clothing 368 

Furman  Farm  improvement  Company,  iron  pyrites 306 

Furniture  manufacturers'  memorial,  looking-glass  plates 267 

G. 

Gale  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  India  tanned  goatskins 1922 

Galium,  A.  F.,  &  Sons,  patent  leather 1911 
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Gando]fi&  Co.,  L.,  macaroni 847 

Garbiitt,  J.  W.,  plaster  of  pans 190 

Gardiner,  S.  W.,  representing  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 509 

Gardner,  J.  J..  M.  C.,  copperas S2 

Garland,  M.M.,  tin  plate 344 

Garrison,  Bowman,  farm  and  field  products 909 

Gate  City  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Gauley  Company,  The,  West  Virginia  spruce 658 

Georgia  Rice  Association 855 

Gerdau,  Otto,  rattan,  etc 580 

Germain,  Edward,  lumber 519 

Germany,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

export  bounties 616, 617 

Gerstendorfer  Bros. ,  bronze  powders 405 

Gibbs,  S.  P.,  pineapple 991 

Giddey,  George  H.,  tish 961 

Giese,  August,  Berkefeld  filter 220 

Gilkey  &  Anson  Company  and  others,  Wisconsin  lumber 563 

Gillinder,  James,  cut  glassware 248 

Glaaer,Kohn  &Co.,olives 998 

Glass-bottle  blowers  of  the  United  States,  green 223 

Glass  stainers  of  the  United  States,  memorial  submitted 273 

Glnss  Workers' Association  of  America,  Green 223 

Glavis,  George  O.,  firecrackers 1868 

Glen  Mills  Paper  Company,  parchment  paper 1786 

Goethe  &,  Ulmer,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Golden,  W.,  moss  peat 2039,2042 

Goldman,  Sigmund,  wood  pulp 1770 

Gorapers,  J.,  diamonds 1885 

Goodyear,  C.  W.,  national  lumber  interests 485 

Gonsset,  Cy.,  chocolate - 1031 

Gowans  &.  Sons,  soap  ingredients 127 

Graef  &  Co.,  Charles,  champagnes 1145 

filled  bottles 230 

Graham,  Dana  &.  Son,  horn  combs 1961 

Graham,  W.  T.,  tin  plate 336 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Brush  Company,  bristles  and  brusbea 1801 

Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Massachusetts 288 

Grant,  L.  W.,  manganese  ore 300 

Grasselli,  C.  A.,  blue  vitriol 24 

Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  iron  pyrites 302 

Green,  John  M.,  iron  pyrites 305 

Greenough,  M.  S.,  coal  tar ' 2025 

Greenland  Coir  Manufacturing  Company,  cocoa  matting 1987 

Gregory,  R.  B.,  musical  instruments 1871 

Griess,  Pfleger  &  Co.,  hides 2031 

Grimm,  J.  Henry,  licorice  paste 82 

Gruber,  Abraham,  wearing  apparel 2067 

Gninn,  O,  D.,  &,  Sons,  brushes 1803 

Gnnby,  E.  R.,  cigar  manufacturer 768 

Gnrdon  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Gntohess,  Oscar,  sage,  etc 1053 

H. 

Habich&Co.,  corks 1867 

Hadley  Company,  Egyptian  cotton 1204 

Hadley,  F.  £.,  macaroni 845 

Hiieaaert  &  Buysse,  chicory 1024 

Haile  &.  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  wool  manufacturers 1708 

Halpen,  Frank,  what  duty  should  sugar  pay 69:j 

Hall,  C.  M.,  skirted  wools 158£ 

Hall,  E.  L.,  Mexican  cattle 832 

Hall,  I.  R.,  wool 1591 

Hallock,  H.  L.,  New  York  farm  and  field  products 90S 

Hallworth,  I.,  cotton  velvets 1171 

Hall  vet,  W.  H. ,  and  15  others,  farm  and  field  products 906 

Ham,  E.,  chicory 1026 

Hamell,  H.  B.,  matches 186$ 
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Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company  and  Uothen,  hides 20S9 

Hammond  Companv,  The  6.  H.,  salt lOiy 

Hanley  &.  Hoops,  chocolate 1G31 

Hauna,  D.K.,coal  tar,  etc 70 

Hauna,  L.  C,  iron  ore - 293 

Hardy,  F.  A.,  diamonds l^J 

Harper,  E.  R.,  salt lOyS 

Harrison,  J.  W.,  anthracite  coal 1841,184^ 

Harrison,  Thomas  S.,  chemicals 7 

H arttord,  .Tames,  specific  duties 164 

Hartmau,  H.  W.,  seamless  tubes  (iron) 366 

Hartsborn,  E.  A.,  rates  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 13:^'^ 

Harvey  &  Outerbridge,  fish 965 

Harvey  &  Watts  Company,  The,  ivory 2034 

Harway  Dyewood  and  Extract  Manufacturing  Company,  dyestnfl's 76 

Ha«tinps,  C.  A.,  whip  reeds 582 

HastiuKS  Russell,  Bermuda  veffetables 926 

HastingH,R.E.,  and  others,  gold  leaf,  eto 398,400 

Hasslaoher,  Jacob,  cyanide  of  potassium 122 

sodium 123 

Hay-Budden  Manufacturing  Company,  anvils 364 

Haynes,  D.  F.,  &  Son,  clock  oases 215 

Hays,  W.M.,  Northwestern  flax 1218 

Haywood  Bros.  &  Co.,  rattan 578,579 

Haywood  SadcUerv  and  Harness  Company,  The  P.,  hides 2029 

Hazard,  W.  A.,  salt 1068 

Hazen,  L.  D.,  Vermont  lumber  interests 569 

Heald,  H.  H.,  tacks 391 

HeckHcher  «fe  Sons,  Richard,  iron  ore 293 

Heilnor,  Hertzog  &  Co.,  corsets 1169 

Heinisch^M  Sons  Company,  R.,  shears  and  scissors 373 

Helinan,  B.  E.,  bromine 27 

Holler  &  Herz  Company,  ultramarine 114 

Helwi^,  Rudolf,  wood  pulp 1770 

Henry- BoTinard  Bronze  Company,  art  works 405 

Henry  1  )iBtin  Manufacturing  Company,  band  instruments 1874 

Hepburn,  K.  H.,  marble 284 

Heroy  &  Marrenner,  looking-glass  plates 267 

Herrmann,  Ankam  A  Co.^  handkerchiefs 1171 

HeniianTi,  Hon.  Biuger,  nickel  ore 454 

HesHo,  William  H.,  china  clay 194 

Hetterman  Bros.  Company,  cigar  manufacturers 786 

Hey,  Levi,  woolen  rags 1 1683 

Hey  wood  Bros.  &,  Co.,  chairs 588 

Hiatt,  E.  J.,  wool * 1612 

Hibbs,  J.  M.,  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  etc 368 

Hill  &  Co.,  W.  S.,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

Hill,  E.  H.,  carpet  designs 2044 

Hill,  Hon.  E.  J.,  farm  and  field  products 905 

Hill,  J.  D.,  cane  sugar 613 

Hill,  Justin  L.,  prussiate  of  potash 120 

Hill,  Lew  C,  brushes  and  quill  pencils 1803 

Hillier,  George  R.,  drug  milling 156 

Hills,  E.  A.,  window  glass 259 

polished  plate  glass 2^ 

History  of  sugar- tariff  acts 625 

Hoard,  James  H.,  linen  goods 1322 

Hocbreiter,  George  A.,  cigars 783 

Holbrook,  A.  M.,  fish m 

Holbrook  Bros.,  window  glass 261 

Holland,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

Holmes,  J.  A.,  State  geologist  of  North  Carolina: 

Statement  on  North  Carolina  ores  and  minerals 307 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 307 

Holthaus  Saddle^  Company,  Aug.,  hides 2029 

Holzmaist«r,  L.  v.,  &  Co.,  gloves 1930 

Homann  Saddlery  Company,  W.,  hides 2029 

Homes,  William,  fire  bnck 167 

Hooven  &  Allison  Company,  sisal  and  manila  binding  twiue 1291 
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Hopkins,  J.  L.  &.  Co.,  drug  milling 157 

Heater  Brewing  Company,  corks 1866 

Hotopp,  William,  corks 1864 

Hongli,  D.  M.,  &  Co.,  reciprocity 2096 

Hoaston,  A.  D.,  chairs 588 

Hovey,  £.  C,  textile  fabrics 1746 

Howard,  John  £.,  anthracite  coi^ 1851 

Howard  dt  Morse,  bolting  cloths 476 

Howe^  Hon.  J.  B.,  oranges  and  lemons 1006 

Uuber  &.  Fnhrman,  drug  mills,  drug  milling 162 

H ubbard,  Charles  W.,  rates  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 1333 

Hughes,  Francis  L.,  and  various  other  firms,  protesting  against  a  duty  on 

rattan,  etc 582 

Hughes,  W.H.T.,  wool  in  the  grease 1635 

Hnlbert  &  Co..  terra  alba 2067 

Humphrey,  L.H.,  salt 1087 

Humphreys,  E.  W.,  wire  glass 262 

Humphreys,  Solon,  Mexican  cattle 820 

sugar 599,605 

Hunt,  Alfred  E.,  aluminum 397 

Hunt, CD.,  tacks 390,391 

Huuter,  Andre wD.,  pipes  and  pipe  bowls 1998 

Hunter,  Thomas,  firearms 377,383 

Huntington,  D.  K.,  fruits 991 

Hurd  &  Co.,  G.  B.,  paper  and  envelopes 1793 

H urlbut  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  paper  and  envelopes 1793 

Huyler's  chocolate 1031 

I. 

Idaho  Antimony  Mining  Company,  antimony 299 

Ide,  George  P..  manganese  ore 300 

Imperial  Fertilizing  Company  et  al .,  pyrites 2058 

Indian  River  (Fla. )  Pineapple  Growers'  Association^ 991 

Ingalls,  M.  £^  railroad  supplies 480 

Ingham,  H.  H.,  linen  goods 1322 

Ingham,  William  H.,  pig  iron 310 

International  Feather  and  Down  Company,  feathers 1877 

International  Metal  Company,  lead  ores , 439 

International  Packing  Company,  salt 1079 

International  Rock  Plaster  Company,  plaster  of  paria 2052 

International  Union  of  Cigar  Makers,  internal-revenue  tax 790 

International  Weaving  Company,  labels 1178 

Iron  Ore  Association,  Western,  protesting  against  reduction  of  duty 293 

Iron  and  steel  wire  manufacturers'  statement  and  rates  submitted 354, 357 

Italian  Macaroni  and  Vermicelli  Company 846 

Italy,  doty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

Ives,  Edwin,  books 1794 

J. 

Jacobi,  Frederick,  for  California  wine  producers 1127 

Jackson  Corset  Co.,  corsets 1169 

Jahn  <Sl  Co.,  G.  A.,  representing  rice  millers 857 

James,  B.  A.,  corduroys 1175 

James's  Sons  Company,  The,  lumber 570 

Jameson,  George,  farm  and  field  products 909 

Jamieson-French  Fire  Clay  Company 192 

Japanese  competition 1802,2208 

Jarves,  Doming,  gelatin 79 

Jarrett,  John,  tin  plate 336,337 

Jeflferis,  W.H.,  cigars 786 

Jennings  Lace  Works,  laces 1312 

Jessop,  Z.  C,  lumber 619 

Johnson,  F.  S.,  leaf  tobacco 737 

Johnston  &  Co.,  W.M., and  72  others,  sauerkraut 1101 

Johnson,  T.,  frnits 991 

Johnson,  W.  R.,  bituminous  coal 1«40 

Joly,  Edw.  E.,  right  of  prehension 2105 
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Jones,  Alex.  H.,  quinine 1^ 

ohomic«l  Mhedole  and  rates U2 

Jones  Bros.,  f^ranite --- 290 

Jones,  Dwif(ht  A.,  lead  ore - 416 

Joraleinon.C.E.,  oranges  and  lemons 1004 

Joscelyn,  Georj^e,  harness  and  saddlery 19W 

Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Company,  Wisconsin  lumber .V5 

Juilliard,  A.  D.,  &  Co.,  wool If^ 

Jnstice  r.  Lawrence l-'"^ 

Justice,  Theodore,  wool 1^^ 

Loss  to  the  nation If-^ 

Wool  as  munition  of  war l^^ 

Free  wool  and  protection  prices l^^ 

Skirted  fleeces I5i.^ 

Carpet  wools  for  clothing » 1512 

8b«Kldy 15H< 

Effects  of  free  wool 15;^^ 

Suggested  wool  schedule 1532 

Wooltariflf  of  1894 15S3 

World's  supply 1545 

Farmers  and  free-trade  clothiii*; ! li>47 

Free  wool  narrows  home  market 1549 

Prices  of  American  wool 1553 

Decline  in  prices 1554 

Can  grow  all  the  wool  needed 1562 

Course  of  the  wool  market 15& 

K. 

Kann,  W.  L.,  plate  glass 264 

Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company,  Mexican  cattle 828 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company,  Mexican  cattle @5 

Kansas  Salt  Company 1099 

Kaplansky,  Isi dor,  leather- covered  buckles 1962 

Kaufmann  Bros.  &  Bondy,  pipes  and  pipe  bowls 1997 

Kearney  (Nebr.)  Cerenl  Mills,  oatmeal 8S5 

Keefer,  Brua  C,  band  instruments 1874 

Keith,  G.  E.,  Company,  and  26  others,  hides 2029 

Keller,  J.  H.,  Soap  Works,  soap  ingredients 125 

Keller,  O.  P.,  Bermuda  onions 93»1 

Kelley's  Island  Wine  Company,  corks 18*?3 

Kelsey,  F.  W.,  nursery  stock 103s 

Kendall,  F.  A.,  lemons 1007 

Kennebec  (Me.)  Lumber  Association. 514 

Kepler,  S.  S.,  free  tow 1237 

Kerl,  George  P.,  corks 18^ 

Kerr  Thread  Company,  spool  thread 115iS 

Keystone  Ocher  Company,  dry  ocher 110 

Keystone  Plaster  Company,  gypsum 2054 

Kitld  Bros.  &  Burgher  Steel  Wire  Company 358 

Kidd  Steel  Wire  Company,  Limited,  wire  rods 362 

Kiefer,  Hon.  A.  R.,  starch 1034 

Ki  Iby  Manufacturing  Company,  the  sugar  industry 61^ 

King,  Hezekiah,  section  4 2101 

knives 3?3 

King,  J.  B.,<&  Co.,  plaster  of  pads 2049 

King,  V.  C.  &  C.  v.,  &Co.,  gypsum  rock 20^^ 

Kingery  Manufacturing  Company,  gelatin TV 

K  ings  County  Works  of  Brooklyn ,  tin  plate  draw  backs 344 

Kinneson  Guano  Company,  iron  pyrites 306 

Kiper,  L.,  &  Sons,  harness  and  saddlery 19»2 

Kirk,  James  S.,  &  Co.,  soap  ingredients 124 

Kirk,  John  E.,  California  hemp 1233 

Kirkland  Lumber  Company,  Lee,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Kirkman  &  Son,  soap  ingredients 129 

Klein.  F.W.,  chicory 1026 

Kleinhans,  Jacob,  specific  duties 164 

Knapp,  Stout  <&  Co.,  The,  Missouri  lumber  interests 567 

Knitted  Fabrics  Company,  woven  goods 1718 
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Pana 

Kraft,  William,  pianoforte  leather 1923 

Krans,  Joseph,  clears 784 

Krane  &  Stetten,  farm  and  field  prodncts 90S 

Krebs*  Henry,  horax 27 

Krembs  &,  Co.,  chicory 1027 

Krohn,  M.,  cigars 757 

Karzman  Bros.,  reciprocity 2095 

L. 

LaBar,L,T.,  brier  root 593 

Laidlaw  Bale-Tie  Company,  wire  rods 361 

Lake  Charles  (La.)  Board  of  Trade,  rice 855 

Lake,  James,  wool 1611 

Lake  Worth  ( Fla. )  Pineapple  Growers*  Association 991 

Lamb,  Richard,  glass  stainer 273 

Lamb.  William,  bitnminons  coal 1833 

Lamond  &  Robertson  Company,  jnte  and  hemp  carpets 1293 

Landreth,  Burnett,  garden  seeds 930 

memorial  snbniitted 933 

Landers,  Jackson,  tiles 171 

Landis,  C.  K.,  vegetables 930 

Lane  &  Libby,  fish 960 

Lane,  John  C,  wools  on  the  skin 1624 

Lang,  C.  H.,  cocoa  matting 1988 

Lang,  jr.,  C.  H : 

Chair  cane  and  reeds 574 

Memorial  submitted 578 

Langerbeth,  Karl,  tiles 171 

Langdon,  Batchelier  &  Co.,  corsets 1169 

Lanman  <&  Kemp,  opium  and  morphine 95 

Lawrence,  W.  H.,  coal  tar,  etc 64 

Lawrence,  William,  wool : 

American  woolgro wers  can  furnish  ample  supply 1347 

Why  we  do  not  have  sulSicient  sheep 1349 

Sheep  in  the  world 13.50 

How  soon  can  American  woolgrowers  furnish  ample  supp ly V^')0 

American  wools  the  best  in  the  world 1351 

pTote<Jtion  for  wool  means  general  prosperity 1 353 

What  is  ample  protection 1356 

Shrinkage  of  wools 1360 

Skirting 1363 

Cost  of  reaching  market 1370 

Rates  of  duty  asked 1376, 1399 

Prices  of  wool 1378 

Ad  valorem  duties  rejected 1409 

Duty  on  woolen  rags  and  shoddy 1412 

Wool  tops 1415 

Conclusion 1416 

Act  of  1867 1434 

Act  of  1883 1439 

Act  of  1890 1441 

Act  of  1894 1444 

Bill  proposed  by  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 1445 

Argument  in  favor  of  the  wool  tariff  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  National 

Wool  Growers'  Association 2167 

Laws,  Harry  L.,  sugar  cane 613 

Lawton,  T.  L.,  carpet  designs 2044 

Lay  &  Co.,  Joseph 581 

Leeson,  J.  R.,  &  Co.,  hackled  flax 1238 

Lefever  Arms  Company,  firearms 386 

Lefferts,  William  H.,  sugar 699 

Leffertz,  M.  C,  collodion 70 

Lehigh  Manufacturing  Company,  lace  window  curtains 1314 

Letson,  Thomas  M.,  shoddy  and  jute 1210 

Leverett,  C.  A.,  spices,  etc 2056 

Lewis,  John  D.,dyestuffs 76 

licorice  paste 82 

Libbey  Glass  Company,  out  glassware 245 
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Libo^,  1.  «j.,  wool ••...     1613 

Libby,  MoNeill  dt  Libby,  incorporated,  salt 1079 

Liebmau,  Rudolph,  metal  and  glass  bnttona 1815 

Liggette  Spring  and  Axle  Company,  axles ..,.      363 

LiUenthal,  L.,  diamonds 1899 

Linen  Trade  Assooiation  of  New  York,  linen  and  jnte  fabrics 1325 

Linton  Manufacturini;  Company,  Saginaw,  lamber 519 

Linney,  R.  Z.,  monazite 2i)56 

Lipton  Company,  T.  T.,salt 1079 

LittAuer,  Lucius  W.,  gloves 1927 

Livermore,  George,  firearms 383 

Lobsitz,  Samuel,  camel's  bair 16130 

Londonderry  Litbia  Company,  corks 1K65 

Lone  Star  Salt  Company,  of  Texas I(i96 

Look,  i^pank  N.,  brushes 1803 

Loomis,  £.  N.,  onions  and  potatoes 91S 

memorial  submitted S2i 

Bermuda  yegetables 922 

Lorimer,  John  H.,  pine-tree  and  flax-straw  fiber 1237 

Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company,  degras 1051 

Louisiana  ogress  manufacturers 512 

Louisiana  rice  planters 855,859 

Louisville  (Ky . )  tobacco  manufacturers,  internal-revenue  tax 788 

Lowell  Caroet  Companv,  carpet  wools 1631 

Lubin,  David,  farm  and  field  products 866-^^ 

Luburg,  C.  £.,  dry  ocher 110 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  rates  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures..    1333 

Lukanitsch,  J.  B.,  files 376 

Lumber  interests  of: 

United  States 4« 

Arkansas 570,571 

California 511 

Florida 511 

Louisiana 512 

Maine 512-517 

Michigan 517-n2l» 

MinnuBota 521-537 

Mississippi 537-5W 

Missouri :..      567 

New  York 544 

North  Carolina 546 

Oregon « 547 

Pennsylvania 567,569 

Rhode  Island 572 

South  Carolina 547 

Texas 567 

Vermont 569,570 

Washington 550 

West  Virginia 553-561,569 

Wisconsin 561-566 

Luther,  H.,  burlaps  and  bags 1273 

Lyman,  Arthur,  Egyptian  cotton 1204 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  wool 1617,1631 

Lyman,  C.E.  and  George  N.,  jr., tow 1236 

Lyman ville  Company,  rates  recommended  on  wool  and  woolens 1724 

Lyon  &  Co.,  John  H.,  wood  pulp  or  wood  flour 1771 

Lyon,  I.  B.,  sugar  cane 613 

Lyon,  J.  Crawford,  oilcloth 1296 

M. 

Maas,W.,&  Co.,  celluloid 74 

MacAndrews  &,  Forbes,  licorice  paste 82 

Maclean,  A.  A.,  distilled  spirits 1126 

Maddox-Rucker  Bkg.  Company,  iron  pyrites 306 

Maginnis  &  Co.,  J.  A.,  hides 2029 

Maguire,  James  C,  alumina 23 

Maillard,  Henry,  chocolate 1031 

Main,  Thomas  F.,  specific  duties 164 
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Maloolm,D.  R.,biu:Iaps 1274 

Malvern  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Manufacturing  Chemists'.  Association 8 

Marietta  Guano  Company,  iron  pyrites 306 

Marshall  dt  Co.,  rates  on  nax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods 1336 

Marshall  l^eld  &  Co.,  gloves 1942 

Martin,  C.  D.,  manganese  ore 300 

Marvin  4&  Co.,  W.  H.,  currants 1012 

Marsh  A  Co.,  plaster  of  paris 189 

Mason,  Au  &  Magenheimer  Confectionery  Manufacturing  Con)]Kiny«  chocolate.  1031 

Mason,  Edward  F.,  carpet  wools 1632 

Mason,  F.  H.,  United  States  consul-general,  report  on  sugar  export  bounties  in 

Qermany 616 

Mather,  Samuel,  iron  ore 293 

Matheson,  William  J.,  dt  Co.,  coal-tar  colors  and  dyes 66 

Machieson  Alkali  Works,  sodas 152 

Mathison  &.  Co.,  antimony,  regnlus  of 299 

Matteawan  Manufacturing  Company,  compensatory  duty  on  wouleiis 1717 

Maybaum  &  Stein,  leather  shoe  laces 1967 

Mayer,  Charles  F.,  bituminous  coal 1826,1849 

Mayer  &  Co.,  Otto  G.,  grapes 992 

Mayer,  Kobert,&  Co., printers'  ink 80 

McCahan,  W.  J.,  sugar  refiner 635 

McCaffrey,  H.  D.,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles 590 

McCaosland,  B.  W.,  gypsum  rock 2048 

McCansland,  William  J.,  wool  nianufactnring  Kjstetns 1732 

McCoy,  Joseph  F.,  Company,  borax  and  china  clay 46 

McCrery,R.W.,  American  fiber 1232 

•hemp  binder  twine 1282 

McCuUough,  E.  H.,  bituminous  coal 1832 

McFarland,  W.  S.,  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids 19 

Mcllvaine  Bros.,  drug  milling 157 

McKee,  Thomas,  glass  lamp  shades 234 

McKnight,  S.  P.,  Minnesota  lumber 524 

McKnight,  8.  T.,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

McMahon,  P.  J.,  sugar  commission  snggested 691 

McMillan  &  Co.,  James,  pickled  sheepskins 2033 

Mcpherson,  William,  Jr.,  cost  of  raising  wool 1622 

Mc Reynolds,  A.  L.,  Chemioal  Company,  pmssiate  of  potash 119 

McVitty,  James,  and  various  others,  onions 929 

Mead,  Frederick,  &  Co.,  tea 2064 

Meador,  John  F.,  pile  fabrics 1174 

Mears,  Sami  M.,  manila  and  sisal  cordage 1289 

Meles  &  Auerbach,  leather 1921 

Mellor  dt  Bittenhoose,  licorice  paste 82 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Cotton  Exchange,  Egyptian  cotton 1201 

Mente  &  Co.,  burlap  cloth  and  bags 1270 

Menzies,  William,  jute  carpets 1295 

Mepham,  George  8.,  and  Klein,  barytes 105,107,108 

Merchant  Tailors' (New  York)  Exchange 2071 

Merchant  Tailors,  woolens  and  ready-made  clothing 1709, 1718 

Merfield  Sl  Co.,  Joseph,  and  varioos  other  Baltimore  importers  and  manufao- 

tnrers,  leaf  tobacco 780 

Merrick  Thread  Company,  spool  cotton 1158 

Merz,  Henry,  ultramarine 110,114 

Mestemd  &  Co.,  W.  T.,  grapes 992 

Metallic  Cap  Manufacturing  Company,  blasting  caps 1871 

Meyer,  Bannermaa  &,  Co.,  hides 2029 

Meyer,  Fred  G.,  specific  duties 164 

M<'yerLeaf  Tobacco  Company,  The  Henry 750 

Meyers,  Louis,  &,  Son,  gloves 1954 

Mey eroord  Company,  decalcomania  paper  transfers 1781 

MioaSoofing  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 55 

Miohener  Bros.  &  Co.,  salt 1079 

Michigan  Bean  Jobbers' Association 911 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  gelatin 79 

Michigan  salt  manufacturers 1089 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  summer  fruits,  vegetables,  etc 1010 

Midvaie  Steel  Company,  reciprocity  recommended 480 

TH 141 
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MiUard,  8.  M.,  Mexican  oatUe 8S 

Miller,  Charlea  F.,  soap  inffredients 137 

Miller,  Hon.  Warner,  barrelorgans 1S73 

polp  and  paper • 1762 

MIUotBroB.,  rubber  tubing 1880 

Mills  &  Gib  b,  gloves 1954 

Minnesota  Flax  Company,  American  fibers 1308 

Minnesota  Soap  Coiupanv,  soap  ingredieuts —  U6 

Minnesota  State  Prison,  binding  twine 1291 

Mississippi  Glass  Company,  wire  glass 263 

Mitcholson,  George,  leaf  tobacco ••••  787 

Mixer,  Knowlton,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  lumber  exchange 546 

Moen,  Philip  W.,  copperas 53 

Moen,  Philip  W^  ocher  and  ochery  earths 109 

MoUer  &  Bro.,  G.  H.,  chicory 1024 

Monarch  Orange  Company,  oranges  and  lemons 999 

Monmouth  County  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Agriculture,  hay 914 

Montgomery,  C.  8.,  chicory 1023 

Montgomery,  J.  K.,  bullions  and  metal  thread 406 

Montgomeiy,  W.  L.,  &.  Co.,  sumac 155 

Montioello  Wine  Company,  corks 1863 

Moore  Ma nufactnring  Company,  compensatory  wool  duties 1708 

Moore,  Warner,  sumac 155 

Morgan,  John,  glass  stainer 273 

}^ organ,  James  L.,  &  Co.,  sulphuric  acid,  ete 19 

Morgan,  J.  W.,  operator  in  pottery 195 

Morse,  £.  A.,  jewelry 1880 

Morse,  Hon.  E.  A.,  tjioks -  387 

Morris,  Hon.  Page,  Minnesota  lumber  interests 521 

Morris  &  Co.,  Nelson,  salt 1079 

Morris,  S.  F.,  bituminous  coal liS39 

Morris,  W.  M.,  rice 859 

Morrison,  D.  B.,  and  11  others,  &rm  and  field  prod  nets 907 

Morton,  Paul,  Mexican  cattle 833 

Mosenian,  C.  M.,  &  Bro.,  saddlery  and  harness 1981 

Moses,  G.  C,  wool,  and  manufactures  of 1579, 170Q 

Moses,  Joe,  gloves 1954 

Mount  Caruiel  Axle  Works,  axles 963 

Miihlens  &  Kropff,  toilet  soap 123 

Mnhlhanse,  Sigunind,  shoddy 1673 

Muincho,  G.,  grapes 992 

Miiller&Co.,  G.  B.. chicory 1034 

Mulvane,  Joab,  salt 1009 

Manson  dt  Co.,  W.  B.,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

y\  urcott  Sl  Campbell  and  various  other  firms,  cruci ble  cast  steel 347 

Murphy,  A.,  stained  glass  windows 2080 

W  array,  Mr.,  drng  milling 158 

M  urray  <&  Nickell  Manufacturing  Company,  drug  milling 157 

Murray,  Z.  and  W.,  paper  and  envelopes 1793 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  Oatmeal  Company 834 

Muth,  Julius,  United  States  consul,  report  on — 

German  sugar  law 817 

Austrian  beet-sugar  law 619 

French  beet-sngar  law 619 

Mutual  Chemical  Company,  pmssi ate  of  potash lil 

Mnurling,  I.J.  B.,  alizarin  and  aniline  colors 2006 

Myrick,  Herbert,  beet  sugar 66S 

N. 

Naisawald.  L.  C,  reciprocity 9097 

Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Company,  internal-revenue  tax 788 

Nantais,  O.,  straw  braids 3034 

Naramore,  F.  J.,  coach  lace 171^^ 

Naramore,H.L.,  shoddy 1683 

Nary,  John  W.,  rates  on  woolens 1730 

Kashoba  Company,  The,  bleaching  powder 903S 

Nassau  Sulphur  Works,  sulphur ••••  ^^ 

National  Association  oi  Cigar  Makers '^ 
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National  Association  Fixe  Briok  Mannfaotaren 167, 170 

National  Assooiation  Wool  Manufactorers,  carpet  wools 1628 

National  Bailding  Supply  Company,  rook  plaster 2054 

National  Hay  Association «. 913 

National  Lead  Company,  lead  ores,  etc 444 

National  Lumbermen's  Association,  memorial 500 

National  Needle  Company 392 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company 1032 

National  Vegetable  Fiber  Association,  flax  and  hemp 1207 

National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 1126 

National  Wool  Growers  Association 1347,2167 

Navajo  Indians,  wool^ 1612 

Nax,  I.«onard,  pipes  and  bowls 1997 

Naylor  &.  Co  ,iron  pyrites 305 

Nebraska  Binder  Twine  Company,  American  fibers 1211 

Nebraska  Central  Milling  Company,  oatmeal 837 

Neef  Bros.  Brewing  Company,  corks 1867 

Neilson,  William  G.,  bauxite 300 

Neudecker,  L.H.,  leaf  tobacco 778 

Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturing  Company,  plaster  of  paris 2049 

Newbold,  J.  S.,  garden  seeds 945 

Newburgh,  Louis,  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco 747 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  woolen  mills,  undervaluation 1733 

Newcomb,  H.  C.,olives 998 

Newell,  A.  W.,  et  al.,  pearl  buttons 1804 

Newell,  A.  W.,  covered  buttons 1719 

Newell  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  covered  buttons 1719 

vegetable- ivory  buttons 1814 

silk  buttons 1738 

New  England  Crockery  and  Glassware  Association,  pottery 212 

New  England  leaf-tobacco  industry : 

Number  of  planters  and  acreage 729 

Yield  per  acre  and  total  crop 729,754 

Prices  and  value  of  crop 730,740 

•  Cigars,  wrapped 730 

manufactured  in  United  States 731 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers' Association 728 

New  England  Whip  Company,  whip  reeds 582 

New  Jersey  Match  Company,  matches 1869 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture 1102 

Bates  recommended  on — 

Animals 1104 

Breadstuffs 1104 

Dairy  products 1105 

Field  products 1105 

Fruits  and  nuts 1105 

Meats 1105 

New  Liverpool  Salt  Company 1100 

New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  rice 855 

Newton,  John  C,  wood  screws 395 

Newton,H.  B.,  firebrick 170 

New  York  and  Boston  Dyewood  Company,  dy estuffs 76 

New  York  and  Cleveland'Gas  Coal  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

New  York  Board  of  Trade,  drug  trade  section 164 

New  York  Cigar  importers  favor  compound  duty 755 

New  York  City  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 737 

New  York  City  cigar  importers 755 

New  York  Coal  Tar  and  Chemical  Company,  coal  tar  and  anmionia 69 

New  York  County  Medical  Association,  m ineral  water 2037 

New  York  Farmers,  petition  for  McKinley  rates 906 

New  York  Harness  makers 1974 

New  York  Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade,  diamonds 1889 

New  York  Jewelers'  Association,  precious  stones 1890 

New  York  Woven  Label  Company 1177 

Niagara  Electro  Chemical  Company,  sodium 123 

Nolte  d&  Dolrh  Fertilizer  Company,  ammonia 23 

Nonotuck  Silk  Company,  silk  underwear .• 1745 

Noonan,  Hon.  G.  H.,  Mexican  cattle 820 

Norfolk  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  bituminous  coal 1839 

NorriSy  John,  pulp  and  paper 1753 
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North  Carolina  ores  and  minerals:  Pftgv^ 

StntementMtbmittedby  the  State  geologist 307 

Schedale  and  rates  sabmitted 307 

North,  &.  N.  D.,  wool  manofaotnres 1636 

Northern  Lutn ber  Company ,  Vermont  lumber  interests 568 

Noyes,  William  H.,  &,  Co.  et  al.^horn  combs... 19d9 

O. 

Oakes  Manufacturing  Company,  dyestufiTs 76 

Ober  Sons  Company,  G.,  rock  piaster 2063 

Odiome,  W.  H,,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

O'Donnell,  Spencer  &  Co. ,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

Oglebay,  E.  W.,  iron  ore 293 

OT^eil,  William  W.,  bitumous  coal 1840 

Onondaga  (N.  Y.)  Coarse  Salt  Association 1090 

Osborne,  Sager  &  Co.,  coal  tar.  etc 70 

Osborne,  W.  S.,  lacings  and  webbing 1191,1192 

Ostheimer  Bros.,  cotton  suspenders 1191 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Board  of  Trade,  barley 837 

Overbury,  Frederick  F.,  chlorate  of  potash ^ 115 

Oxford  Ocher  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Oxnard,  B.  A.,  cane  sugar 613,625 

Oxnard,  Henry  T.,  beet  sugar 640 

P. 

Paiatlakana  Kaolin  Company,  china  clay 194 

Palmer,  T.  D.,  patent  leather 1912 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  antitoxin 129 

Parks,  J.  H.,  tacks 390 

Parish  Bros.,  chicory 1024 

Parsons,  A.  M.,  garden  seeds 944 

Parsons  Bros.,  straw  braids 2024 

Passavant  &  Co.,  gloves 1952,2074 

Pasteur-Chamberland  Filter  Company 217-220 

Patent  Metal  Company,  tin  foil  and  bottle  caps 470 

Paterson  Label  Company 1177 

Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Company 1786 

Patterson,  Andrew,  wearing  apparel 2071 

woolens 1709 

Patton,  George  M.,  wool 1G07 

Pauly,  F.  G.,  dyestuflfs 76 

Paul,  S.  F.,  gloves 1956 

Peak,  R.W.,  tobacco  "shorts" 790 

Pearce,  Hon.  C.  E.,  cotton  bagging  and  cordage 1277, 1283 

Peckham,  S.  F.,  asphaltom 2020 

Peebles^  Joseph  R.,  Sons  Company,  corks 1864 

Peet  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  soap  ingredients 125 

Penn  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  heavy  chemicals 163 

iron  pyrites 307 

Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers  Association L341 

Perkins,  Hon.  G.  C,  beet  sugar 687 

flruits 974 

Perkins,  G.  W.,  internal-revenue  tax 790 

Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co..  wood  pulp 1770 

Perrenot,  C.  J.,  Florida  lumber  interests 511 

Perseverance  Worsted  Company,  classifications  suggested 1697, 1700,  ITSS 

Peruvian  Ocher  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Peters,  W.  R.,  &  Co.,  carbonate  of  potash 121 

muriate  of  potash 1^ 

prussiate  of  potash 121 

sulphate  of  ammonia 24 

Peters's  Saddlerv  and  Harness  Company,  hides 2029 

Peterson,  Jesse,  indurated  fiber  ware 1972 

Pew,  C,  H.,  fish 946 

Pfizer,  Charles,  dt^  Co.,  citric  acid,  etc 18 

Philadelphia  cigar  importers  favor  compound  duty 755 

Philadelpliia  manufacturers  and  spinners,  wool 1608 

Philadelphia  Typographical  Union,  books 1794 

Phillips  &r  Meyer,  handkerchiefis 1171 
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Fliill  ips  Company,  Tbe  Thomas,  bleaching  powder 2036 

Pickfaarclt  &  Knttroff,  Wm.,  colors 114 

Pilling,  Robert,  cotton  hosierj  and  knit  goods 1179 

Pioneer  Salt  Works 1100 

Pitcairu,  John,  plate  glass 262 

Pittsburg  Coal  Exchange,  bitnminous  coal 1840 

Pi  ttsburg  Crushed  Steel  Company,  Limited,  artificial  abrasives 478 

Pittsburg  Iron  Paint  Company,  oxide  of  iron 52 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  The 264 

Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  aluminum 397 

Plouse  &,  Co.,  F.,  whip  reeds 582 

Plommer  Bros.,  salt 1100 

Pluniett,W.  B.,  cotton  cloth 1168 

Fonieroy  &  VanDeusen,  whip  reeds 582 

Poole,  Hon.  T.  L.,  osier  or  willow  and  baskets 583 

Porter  &,  Dickey,  cotton  damask 1194 

Porter,  Dudley,  and  14  others,  hides 2029 

Portland  Cordage  Company,  manila  and  sisal  corda?e 1289 

Potter,  Thomas,  Sons  &  Co.,  et  al.,  oilcloth  and  liuulenm 1304 

Pottery  National  Union 198 

Pottery  operatives  of  the  West 201 

PoTvell,  Willis  J.,  soap  ingredients 128 

Po-wers  &,  Weightman,  quinine,  etc 140,142 

Pratt,  D.,  thimbles 473 

Pratt  Works  of  Brooklyn,  tin  plate  drawbacks 344 

Prentice,  George  W.,  pearl  buttons  and  disks  and  shoe  buttons 1806, 1823 

Price,  Thomas,  &,  Son,  chemical  analyses 38 

Prince,  David,  drug  milling 161 

Prince  Manufacturing  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Princess  Anne  County  (Va.)  citizens  demand  protection  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts    908 

Princess  of  Wales  Company,  corsets 1169 

Pritchard,  J.  C,  Southern  resources 2101 

Proctor,  Gamble  &  Co^soap  ingredients 125 

Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  lead  ores 446 

Q. 

Qnontico  (Ta.)  Pyrites  Company,  iron. pyrites 302 

R. 

Rader,  W.  T.,  Oregon  lumber  interests 647 

Randolph,  W.  C,  manufactures  of  bone 1959 

Randsell,  D.  M.,  plate  glass 264 

Ranlett  ^  Stone,  burlaps  and  burlap  bags 1271 

Rau,  G.,  woodpuln 1770 

Ran,  H.  A.,  and  others,  Virginia  farm  products 908 

Rawitser,  ».,  &,  Co.,  woolen  rags 1678 

Rawson,  W.  W.,  vegetables 927 

Reardon,  John,  &;  Sons,  soap  ingredients 127 

Reciprocity : 

Statements  of— 

Carr,  E.  McN 2096 

Curtis,  W,  E 2087 

Daniels,  J.  C,  &  Co 2096 

Davis,  M.  H 2097 

Hough,  D.  M.,ACo 2095 

Eurzman  Bros 2096 

Midvale  Steel  Company 480 

Naisawald,  L.  C 2097 

Reed  Bros.  &  Co.,  cask  staves  affected  by  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar 696 

Reed,  W.  G.,  photographic  paper 1777 

Reid,  Mnrdook  &  Co. : 

Kates  recommended  on — 

Olives 998 

Olives,  packed  in  glass  or  earthen  ware 894 

Olive  oil 994 
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Baid,  Mnrdook  Sc  Co.— <:;oDtintied.  '^H^ 
Rates  reoommended  on — Continaed. 
CaDdied— 

Citron S9* 

Lemon  peel 9W 

Orange  peel 994 

PreBerves 9^ 

Jams 9^ 

Jellies 9» 

Pickles «6 

Capers ^ 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli 9^ 

Pease,  mushrooms,  and  table  sanoes 996 

Vineffar 996 

Tea.! 996 

Beineke,  Henry  G.,  6l  Co.,  wools  on  the  skin 1625 

Reuo  Borax  Company,  borax ^ 

Republic  M.  and  M.  Company,  bauxite ^ 

Revenue  derived  from  leaf  tobacco 741,  <oS 

tax  on  cigars 741 

Reynolds,  B.  W.,  American  fibers 1211 

Rheinstrom,  Bettman,  Johnson  &,  Co.,  cordials  and  liqueurs 1139 

Rhone,  Leonard,  farm  and  field  products 887 

Khotert,  Aug.,  garden  seeds 938 

Kice  &  Co.,  J.  B.,  garden  seeds 944 

Rice&Co.,  N.  W.,  and  32  others,  hides 2029 

Rice  &  Hutchins  and  63  others,  hides 2029 

Richard,  C.  B.,  6l  Co^adminiHtrative  act 2099 

Richardson.  George  W.,  celluloid 73 

Richmond  Chair  Company,  rattan,  etc 581 

Richmond,  J.  F.,  china  clay 194 

Ricker,  Hiram,  &  Sons,  oorks 1861 

Ridgeway,  John,  skirted  wools 15^ 

Right  of  prehension 21(6 

Rinaker,  Hon.  J.  J.,  asbestus 2019 

decalcomania  transfers 17^^ 

nursery  stock 1060 

Ring.M.D.,  woolena 1710 

Ringland,  G.  8.,  gypsum  rock 2C48 

Rinke,  Kmil,  wool  hats 1710 

Ripley,  F.,  burlaps  for  horse  blankets 1321 

Ripley,  D.  C,  cut  glassware 248 

Riverhead  Town  Agriculture  Society 909 

Roanoke  Rai Iroad  and  Lumber  Company  and  64  others,  lum ber 547 

Robbins,  Francis  L.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Robert  Clarke  Company,  administrative  act 2099 

Robinson,  C.  W.,  and  64  others,  fruits 990 

Robinson,  J.  D.,  cut  glassware 24^ 

Rochester  dealers,  woolen  rags 1683 

Rockwell,  F.  H.,  Mexican  cattle 795,803 

Rockwood  &,  Co.,  chocolate 1031 

Roebling's  Sons  Company,  J.  A.,  and  various  other  firms,  wire  rods  and  wire..  356 

Roessler  &,  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company,  cyanide  of  potassium 122 

Roff,  W.  H.,  leaf  tobacco 754 

Rogers,  Andrew  B.,  specific  duties 164 

Rolker  Sl  Sons,  August,  nursery  stook 1(H8 

Rosebault,  Charles  J.,  personal  baggage 2(^72 

Rosenffarten  &,  Sons,  sulphate  of  quinine 148 

Ross,  J.,  pipes  and  pipe  bowls 1995 

Roth  &,  Goldschmidt,  corsets 1169 

Rothschild  A,  Bro.,  leaf  tobacco 74^ 

Rothschild  Bros.  &  Co.,  specific  duties 1823 

Rowan,  P.,  manganese  ore 300 

Rowland,  William  and  Harvey,  incorporated,  Swedish  bar  iron 324 

Rumsev.  M.  E.,  wool 161^ 

Runkel  Bros.,  chocolate 1031 

Russell,  Hon.  B.  £.,  Georgia  tobacco  growers 732 

Russell,  George  W.,  protection  needed  by  labor 2101 

Russell,  Hon.  William  A.,  palp  and  paper 1759 

Russia,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 
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Rnaaon,  A..corlEB 186S 

Rutherford,  William,  jute  yam  and  burlaps 1248, 1904 

Ryan,  Frank  T.,  pearl  battons 1807 

Ryon,  F.  M.,  oranges  and  lemons 1006 

S. 

Saohs-Pniden  Ginger  Ale  Company,  oorks 1866 

Sack f  A.  Albert,  rates  recommended  on  wool  and  woolen s 1724 

Baeinaw  (Mich.)  lumber  manufacturers 519 

Sauna  (N.Y.)  Coarse  Salt  Company 1094 

Sail  Mountain  Asbestos  Company,  asbestns 2020 

Salomon,  B.  O.,  cordoyan  and  patent  leather 1907, 1925 

Sampson,  F.,  woolen  rags 1681 

Sampson,  Thomas,  woolen  rags  and  shoddy 1668 

Sanders  &  Bruhl  Manufacturing  Company,  dianionds 1899 

Sandusky  Cooperage  and  Lumber  Company,  staves 592 

Sanford,  Arnold  B.,  cotton  yarns 1151 

Sanford,  £.  J.,  wool  manufactures 1709 

Santa  Rosa  Compauy,  The  A.  B.,  cigars 781 

Sanr,  John,  leaf  tobacco 754 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Board  of  Trade,  rice 855 

Savarese  Bros.,  V.,  macaroni 846 

Saxon,  A.  H.,  pocketkuives 369 

Saxony  Manufacturing  Company,  undervaluation  and  oriental  competition  in 

silks 1750 

Scattergood,  Thomas,  dyostufl's 76 

Schaelfer  Bros.  &  Powell  Manufacturing  Company,  soap  ingredients 128 

Schaeffer,  Dr.  Louis,  cafieine 133 

Scheckelis,  R.  W.,junk 2034 

Scheffer,  W.  A.,  cigars 778 

8chief!'elin, William  Jay,  specific  duties 164 

Schloss,  H.  W,,  braids,  etc 1192 

Schmidt  A;  Sons,  Traugott,  sheepskins 2033 

Schoellkopf,  J.  F.,jr.,  coal-tar  colors 57 

Schofield  &,  Mason,  carpet  wools 1632 

Schroeder,  F.  A.,  leaf- tobacco  dealer 737 

Schultzd!^  Co.,  soap  ingredients 126 

Schulz,  Fred,  leaf  tobacco 755 

Scilaoci,  P.  F.,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 863 

Scribner's  Sons,  Charles,  books 1796 

Soudder,  S.  v.  ^  £.  P.,  licorice  paste 82 

Searles.  John  E.,  sugar 642 

Searle  Whip  Company,  whip  reeds 582 

SeaverA,  Co.,  ivory  and  bone  blacks 108 

Selfe,  Joseph  E.,  ready-made  clothing 1718 

Sell,  F.,  and  712  other  citizens  of  Detroit,  garden  vegetables 910 

Beyfert  &  Frederick,  prussiate  of  potash 119 

Seymour  &  Jackson  and  59  others,  hides 2029 

Sgobel  d^  Day,  grapes 992 

Bnantz,  M.  B.,  Company,  vegetable-ivory  buttons 1808, 1811, 1814 

Sharpless  Dyewood  Extract  Comnany,  dyestufifs 76 

Shaw,  George  C,  bitnminous  coal 1838 

Shaw,  C.  J.,  sulphur 154 

Shaw,  John,  &,  Co.,  arseniate  of  soda 149 

silicate  of  soda 154 

Shaw,  W.  L,  hides 2030 

Sheffield,  George  T.,  dyestuffs 76 

Sheldon  Axle  Company,  axles 363 

Shelton  Company,  tacks 390 

Shepard,  Charles  U.,  t«a 2062 

Shepard  St  Dudley,  surgical  instruments 474 

Shepplsr  Gas  Coal  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Sherman,  Hon.  J.  8.,  hops 915 

Sherman,  M.  M.,  Mexican  cattle 798,803 

Sbimer,  John  N.  M.,  pig  iron 814,316 

Shirts,  J.  D.  M»  bristles  and  brashes 1801 

Shivley,  0.  H.  P.,  American  fibers 1211 

giekles  Saddlery  Company,  J.  B.,  hides 2029 
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SiemoD,  William  F.-oolors 15 

SilberiuaD,  O.  and  S.,  lithographs 1784 

Sinipkina,  Hon.  John,  tacks 388.391 

Sinison  &.  Kirkaldy,  wooli*n  yarn  and  cloth 1702 

Sinj^letoD.  James  H.,  classitioation  suggt^Kted U>97 

8ki<ldy,  W,  W.,  dyestnffs 74 

licorice  paste 81 

Slaughter,  8.  A.,  wearing  apparel 2971 

Smith  Sc  Co.,  E.  A.,  dressed  in mber 572 

Smith  db  Co.,  O.  A.,  iron  pyrites 306 

Smith  &  Dore  Mannfactaring  Company,  linen  threads,  yarns,  and  twines  —  1334 

Smith  &  Schipper,  sugar 696-^89 

Smith,  Charles  E.,  gloves 1948 

Smith,  G.  H.,  salt 1087 

Smith,  George  J.«  oigar  mannfacturar 775,778 

Smith,  Jesse  L.  M.,  wool 1584 

Smith,  J.  Richard,  vegetable-ivory  bnttons 180S*  1811 

Smith  Paper  Company,  tissue  and  copying^paper 1775 

Smith,  Pierre  J.,  sugar 599,613 

Smith,  R.  M.,  specinc  v.  ad  valorem  duties  on  sngars,  as  it  altects  cask  staves.  695 

Smith,  R.  Tynes,  tin  plate  and  canned  goods 339 

Smith,  Sylvanns,  fish 958 

Smith,  Wellington,  tissue  and  copying  paper 1771 

Smith,  W.  E.,  leaf  tobacco 736 

Smith,  W.  J.,  flint  and  lime  glassware 2^ 

Smoot,  W.  A.,  plaster  rock 2053 

Snover,  Hon.  H.  G.,  farm  and  field  products 898 

Snyder,  Edward  L.,  distilled  spirits 1126 

Solar  Salt  Works 1100 

Solis,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  waste  and  noils 1690 

Solis,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  et  al.,  rates  recommended 1731 

Soltan,  Robert,  &  Co.,  gutta-percha  goods 1968 

SommersBros.  Manufacturing  Company,  hides 2029 

Soncrant,  J.  N.,  staves,  hoops,  etc 392 

South  Carolina  rice  planters 855 

Sorg,  Hon.  Paul  J.,  filters 217 

Spagero  Company,  V.,  macaroni 846 

Spam,  duty  on  foreign  sngars 614 

Sparkman,  Hon.  S.  M.,  grape  frait  and  oranges 1007 

pineapples 993 

Spaulding,  Hon.  G.  W.^arm  and  field  products 902 

Spaulding  &  Co.,  W.  W.,  and  105  others,  hides 2029 

Specific  cnities : 
Statements  of— 

Bash,  C.S 2HH 

l^utler,  James 2103 

Ewmg  Bros,  db  Co 2104 

Jolv,Edw.E 2106 

Wilson  Bros 2105 

Sjiecifio  duties  V.  ad  valorem  dnties 164 

Spencer  Optical  Company 270 

Spragne,  C.  W..  vegetables 910 

Spring,  Samuel  H.,  ready-made  clothing 1718 

Springfield  Blanket  Company,  burlaps  for  horse  blaiikuU 1322 

Staokhouse,  Powell, coal  tar,etc 64 

Stamford  Manufactnring  Company,  dyestnflTs 76 

Stanard,  E.  O.,  Milling  Company,  Jute 1273 

Standard  Pearl  Button  Company,  pearl  buttons 1^ 

Standard  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Standard  Oil  Company,  tin-plate  drawbacks 344 

Standard  Whip  Company,  whip  reeds 5ffl 

Standard  Wood  Company,  bundled  kindling  wood 589 

Stange,  A.  H.,  Wisconsin  lumber 565 

Stanley  Page  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Starck,  Ghsorge,  corks 1864 

Starkweather,  J.,  garden  seeds 941 

Steiner  &  Moore  Manufacturing  Company,  whip  reods offl 

Stephenson,  E.  A.,  pottery'. '. 201 

Stem,  Leopold,  diamonds 1 [  1^90 
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Stetson,  E.  andl.  K.,  Maine  lumber  manufacturers 516 

Stevens,  Durham  W.,  Japanese  competition 2208 

Stevens,  Eben  S.,  woolen  ra^^s  and  shoddy 1G87 

Ste^'ens,  Joseph  C.,  dyestuffs.. 76 

Stei^arcl,  D.  M.,lava  gas  tips .- 216 

Ste^wart,  Hon.  Alex.,  Wisconsin  lumber  interests 561 

Ste^vart,  Henry  C,  copperas 50 

ocher  and  ochery  earths 105 

8  te^warty  J.,  anthracite  ooal 1855 

Ste^wart  Lumber  Company,  Alex.,  and  others,  Wisconsin  lumber 566 

Stewart  &  Co.,  T.  J.,  fruit- box  shocks 594 

Ste^'tler,  J.  J.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Sticknev  &  Poor  Spice  Company,  mustard 1038 

Stillivell  &  Gladding,  chemical  terms 33 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  lead  ores 416 

Stokes  &  Rayson,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Stone  Hill  Wine  Company,  corks 1864 

Stoner,  P.  F.,  cottcm  embroideries 1318 

Storrs,  C.  B.,  antimony 295 

Story,  J.  C,  coal  tar 2026 

Strater  Bros.  Tobacco  Company,  internal-revenue  tax 788 

Straus  Saddlery  Company.  Jacob,  hides 2029 

Strong,  Garfiela  &  Co.  et  al.,  shoe  leather 1904 

Strouse,  Adler  &  Co.,  corsets 1169 

Stuart,  C.  M.,  tin  plate 336 

Stabbs,  William  C.,  Louisiana  sugar  experiment  station 620 

Stun  tz,  Robert,  woolen  rugs 1720,1723 

Startevant,  E.  H.,  needles 395 

Saess  Ornamental  Glass  Company,  window  glass 268 

Sugar-cane  growers: 
Statement  of— 

American  Cane  Growers  Association,  Charles  A.  Farwell,  chairman, 

etal 613 

Hill,  James  D 613 

Oxnard,  Benjamin  A ^ 625 

Sypher,  J.  Hale 630 

Sngar-Cane  Growers'  Association,  statement  of 613 

Foreign  countries  imposing  duties 614 

Rates  recommended  on  molasses 615 

sugars 615 

Reciprocity 615 

Solphnr  Mines  Company  of  Virginia,  iron  pyrites 302 

Sutton,  W.  P.,  Mexican  cattle 813,818 

lead  ores 451 

Swank,  James  M.,  on  revision  of  the  tariff 2109 

Sylvester  A,  Son,  Lewis,  leaf  tobacco 748 

Symington,  R.  B.,  rates  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 1336 

Sypher,  J.  Hale,  sugar  refining 630 

T. 

Talcott,  James,  silk  hosiery 1738 

hosiery  and  knit  floods 1186 

Talmage's  Sons  Company,  Dan.,  rice 860 

Tayler,  Hon.  Robert  W.,  pottery 202 

Taylor,  J.  Gordon,  lead  ores 453 

Taylor,  M.  H.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Temple  Glove  Manufacturing  Company,  ladies'  gloves 1955 

Tennison,  P.  T.,  diamonds 1890 

Tenny  Lumber  Company,  Nelson,  and  various  other  firms.    No  trust  exists 

in  the  lumber  «trade 578 

Teschner,  Rudolph,  ocarinas 1875 

Textile  Manufacturers'  Association 1746 

Thayer  &  Co.,  H.  N.,  rattan,  etc 581 

Thayer,  W.T.,  bituminous  coal 1839 

Thomson,  Alonzo  L.,  Epsom  salts 83 

sal  soda 149 

Thompson,  J.  B.,  distilled  spirits 1109,1111 

Thompson,  James,  granite 288 
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Thompaon,  Robert  M..  nickel  refiner 458,461 

Thorbam  &,  Co.,  J.  M.,  garden  aeede 939 

Thresher.  H.  Q.,  iewelry 1881 

Thropp,  Joseph  £.,  pig  iron 314.319 

Thiirber,  Francis  B.,  retined  sugar €31 

Tiffany  &  Co.,et  al.,  diamonds 1^1 

Tile  manafactiirers  of  the  United  States 171 

Tinlcham,  W illiam,  Sc  Co.,  rates  recommended  on  woolens ll'Zi 

Tobacco  growers 709-736,  T'C 

dealers - 737 

importers 737 

manufacturers 757 

Tobin,  Michael,  tobacco 709,2142 

Todd,  James  A.,  diamonds l>'?0 

Tomlinson,  E.,  et  al.,tea 3063 

TomliiiKon  Sprin;;  C<»mpany,  axles 3»S 

Tompkins,  Calvin,  planter  of  paris *. l89.iH»4»< 

Tom8on<&Co.,  P.  C,  chicory H>24 

Tona  wan  da  citizens,  barrel  organs 1>^- 

Toomey,  Amber  J.,  macaroni 84i' 

Torry  Razor  Company,  J.  R.,  razors Tt\ 

Townsend,  Samuel,  cotton  hosiery  and  knit  goods 11>^ 

Tracy,  W.  W.,  for  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society 10H> 

Traitel  Hros.  &  Co.,  tiles 1?.^ 

Train,  Stephen  G.,  woolen  machine  blankets 1717 

Traiser  6l  Co.,  Henry,  cigars 78'i 

Treadswell  Bro.  <&  Clark  et  al.,  morocoo  and  glazed  kid ll^i) 

Tri^g,  C.  F.,  gypsum  rock *2sMS 

Troy  Blanket  Mills,  burlaps  for  horse  blankets 1321 

Tryon,  jr.,  &  Co.,  E.  K.,  firearms 3i« 

Tubbs  Cordage  Company,  cordage  and  binding  twine IJS^ 

Tut'hraan,  N.,  cigars w 783 

Turner,  Jr.,  A.  R.,  flaxandjnte  threads  and  yams Vfib 

U. 

Union  City  Thimble  Company 473 

Union  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  crucible  cast  steel U9 

Union  Pacific  Salt  Company 1100 

Union  Pearl  Works 1986 

Union  Rattan  Manufacturing  Company,  rattan 579 

United  Alkali  Company 10 

United  American  Clay  Tobacco  Pipe  Employers  and  Employees  AsHociation. ..  1998 

United  Coke  and  Gas  Company,  coal  tar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 68 

United  Indurated  Fiber  Company 1973 

V. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Company,  corks 18&1 

Valentine,  A.  B.,  wool 1619 

Van  Dam,  Edward,  and  others,  diamonds 1*^ 

Vanderhoof,  William  M.,  ooooa  matting 1987 

Vanderveer,  D.  A.,  hay 914 

Van  Duzer,  J.  S.,  tobacco  grower 716.787 

Van  Horn,  R.  T.,  hemp 11^^ 

Van  Home,  Griflen  &  Co.,  common  window  glass IftJi^ 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  and  others 274 

Vernon  Bros.  &.  Co.,  copy  and  filtering  paper,  etc 1777 

Vincent,  I?>ank,salt 10i« 

Virginia  State  Grange,  fertilizers 2054 

Virginia  Slate  Pencil  Company ^ 191*2 

Vo^,  F.William,  looking-glass  plates 266 

W. 

Waddell  db  Co.,R.  J.,  pumioe 9065 

Wadsworth  (Ohio)  Salt  Company 1095 

Wagner,  L.C.,  cigar  labels ', 1788 

Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  cocoa  matting 1988 

rattan 679 
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Walcotty  Hon.  Charles  D.,  mineral  Bnbstanoes 2213 

l^alden  A;  Co.,  brandy 1138 

Walker,  F.  W.,  tiles 171 

^Walker,  T.  B.,  Minnesota  Inmber  interests 530 

Walker,  S.  A.,  gypsnm  rock 2048 

Wallace  &;  Co.,  chocolate 1031 

Wallace,  George  H.,  wool 1601 

Wallace,  Rodney,  sarface- coated  papers 1791 

Wallerstein,  H.,  shoe  leather 1899 

Walshe,  R.  J.,  wearing  apparel 2074 

^Walther  A,  Co.,  surface-coated  papers 1790 

Walton  Qnano  Company,  iron  pyrites 305 

Walton,  Jacob  W.,  Sons,  horn  combs 1960 

AVanty,  Joseph  W., harness 1986 

Wardall,E.M.,  fruits 989 

Warden,  F.  H.,  American  fibers 1208 

Wardwell,  E.  H.,  coal  tar  and  ammonia 69 

TVamer  Bros.  Company,  corsets 1169 

Warner,  J.  B.,  gelatin 79 

l^arren,  8.  B.,  pearl  buttons 1808 

Waseca  (Minn.)  Cereal  Mills,  oatmeal 836 

Washbnm  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  wire  rods  and  wire 350 

rates  recommended 353 

copperas 53 

ocner  an d  ochery  earths 109 

Washington  County  (N.  Y. )  Wool  Growers'  Association 1341 

Waterbury  Button  Company,yegetable-ivory,metal,andglass  buttons.  1808, 1811, 1820 

'Watson-Stillman  Company,  The,  crucible  cast  steel 350 

IV&verly  Manufacturing  Company,  and  others^  tallow 1 102 

'Wean,  Uorr,  Warner  <&  Co.,  onions 929 

W^eaver  &  Sterry,  licorice  paste 82 

Weber,  George,  et  al.,  American  fibers 1211 

Webster,  J.  C.,  tow 1235 

Wedderbnm,  Alex.  J.,  farm  and  field  products 893 

fertilizers 2055 

Weeden,  William  B.,  wool 1619 

Weidman,  Paul,  staves 593 

Weikel  &  Smith  Spice  Company,  chicory 1024 

Weinga^ten  Bros.,  corsets 1169 

Weissinger  Tobacco  Company,  Harrr,  intemal-reyenue  tax 788 

Welch  Bros.,  West  Virginia  lumber  interests 556 

Wells  &,  Richardson  Company,  sugar  of  milk 865 

Wells,  Samuel  &  Co.,  feathers 1876 

WellsTille  Plate  and  Sheet  Iron  Company,  Russia  sheet  iron 346 

Wertheim  &  Scheffer,  cigar  manufacturers 778 

West  &  Jenney,  camphor 49 

Wescoat,  J.  W.,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Wessel,  Nickel  &,  Gross,  piano  actions^ 1875 

West  Point  Rice  Mill  Company 855 

Western  Iron  Ore  Association 293 

Wetherill,  S.  P.,  Company,  ocher  and  ochery  earths 108 

Wheeling  Hinge  Company,  crucible  cast  steel 350 

Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  G.  W.,  surface-coated  papers 1791 

Whip  manufacturers 582 

Whitcher,  Frank  W.,  &,  Co.,  handmade  shoe  pincers 469 

Whitcomb  Metallic  Bedstead  Company 476 

White,  A.  S.,  salt 1087 

White  &  Co.,  T.  H.,  fertilizers 2053 

White,  C.  N.,  decorated  stoneware 215 

White,  John  H.,  filters 221 

White,  T.  &  C,  sulphur 154 

Whitehead,  E.  J.,pottery 198 

Whitford,  George  W.,  tea 2062 

Whiting,  John  L.,  Son  &,  Co.,  brushes  and  quill  pencils 1803 

Whiting  Paper  Company,  writing  paper  and  enyelopes 1780. 1793 

Whitman,  William,  skirted  wools 1590 

Whitney,  C.  W.,  boiler  and  other  tubes 366 

Whitney,  John  P.,  green,  flint,  and  lime  bottles 232 

schedule  and  rates  submitted 234 
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Whitney,  W.  F.,  rattan 5T& 

Whittau,M.  J.,etal.,carp«twool8 1626 

Wick  wire  BroB.  and  varions  other  firms,  wire  rods  and  wire 357 

Wiebiiech  &  Hilger,  Limited,  knives,  etc 372 

firearms 3>^' 

Wlggin,  Arthur  C,  pottery 212 

Wllber.  Hon.  D.F.,  hops 915 

Wilber,  George  I.,hops SI'* 

Wilcox  &,  Howe  Company,  Swedish  bar  iron 325 

Wilkesbarre  Laoe  Mannfactaring  Company,  laoe  window  cnrtains 1314 

Wilkinson,  James,  oellnloid 73 

Willard,  E.  A.,  tea 2(69 

Williams  A  Co.,ochers 1()^ 

Williams,  C.  K.,  &  Co.,  plaster  of  paris 190 

Williams,  F.,  garden  seeas 9U 

Williams,  F.  B.,  oypress  lumber 513 

Willison,  E.  C,  granite 290 

Williston  &  Knight  Company,  silk  buttons 1738 

covered  buttons 1719 

▼egetable-ivory  buttons 180S,1811 

Willow  basket  makers 584 

Wilson  Bros.,  oonsignments  and  ad  valorem  duties 3105 

Wilson,  Bums  A;  Co.,  sugars 639 

Wilson,  John,  flax  dresser 1240 

Wilson,  Hon.  John  L.,  lumber 550 

Wilson,  Silas,  nursery  stock 1(M6 

Winchester,  A.  H.,  lumber 553 

pulp  wood 559 

Windisoh  Muhlhanser  Brewing  Company,  corks mcS 

Window-glass  manufacturers.  Eastern 24^,2a2 

Western 2i»\252 

Window  Qiass  Workers'  Association 254-259 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 255 

Wine  and  Spirit  Traders*  Society 1133 

Rate  submitted  on — 

Spirits 1133 

Wines 1132,1133 

Vermuth,  ginger  wine,  etc 1133 

Malt  liquors 1133 

Malt  extract li:3 

Cherry  Juice,  prune  Juice,  etc li:3 

Bay  rum 1133 

Ginger  ale 1133 

Ptivileges  and  changes  advocated — 

Stamps 1134 

Allowance  for  leakage  of  wines  and  spirits  in  bulk  while  in  bond....  1134 

Allowance  for  breakage  and  leakage 1134 

Samples 1135 

Sale  of  wines,  etc.,  for  use  at  sea 11^ 

Country  of  origin 1135 

Winona  Manufacturing  Company,  tow 1235 

Winson,  Peter,  basket  willow 589 

Winter  &.  Ball  Manufacturinff  Company,  umbrella  and  parasol  sticks 1999 

Wisconsin  Lumber  and  LogOwnerr  Association 554 

Wisconsin  manufacturers 663  567 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan  manufiMturers  of  Menominee  Riyer  lumber 566 

Wisconsin  Moss  and  Feat  Company,  The.  moss  peat 2042 

Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association 563,565,566 

Wiss  &  Sons,  J.,  shears  and  scissors 372 

Witte  &Co.f  H.,  reeds  and  chair  cane 5*^2 

Wolflf,R.  H.,  wire  rods  and  wire 356 

Wolfer,  Henry,  bindingtwine 1291 

Wood  Company,  Alan,  Russia  sheet  iron 346 

Wood,  Edward  L.,  knitted  fabrics 1718 

Wood.  William  M.,  wool 1618,1633 

Woodbury  Bros,  and  13  others,  hides 3029 

Woodrufif,  Franklin,  salt 1068,1063,1068 

Woodruff  &  Sons,  S.  D.,  garden  seeds 943 

Woodside  Patent  Calf  Manufacturing  Company,  patent  leather 1913 

Woodward,  Allaire  &  Co.,  drug  milling ! 157 
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l^ool  growers  (m6  also  Bubleot  index) 1341-1635 

'^^ool  nianufaoturers  (see  also  subject  index) 1636-1733 

'^^Torceater  (Mass.)  Cholesterine  Co.,  deeros 1053 

^^^o^lierspoon  Plaster  Mills,  gypsum  rock 2053 

AVx-i^lit  <fc  Colton  Wire  Cloth  Company 861 

l^xri^ht  &  Co.,  D.,  and  yarioos  others,  lumber 519 

'Wyotb  &  Bro.,  John,  corks 1863 

Y. 

Yei^ter,  Rudolph,  watch  and  olook  jewels « 2028 

Yonxigton,  H.  M.,  borax 44-46 

IToug^hiogheny  Gas  Coal  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Youghiogheny  River  Coal  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Young,  F.  £.,  ooal  tar,  etc 70 

Young,  Company,  J.  S.,  licorice  paste 82 

Z. 

Zappy  Louis  &  Co.,  corks 1867 

Zerega's  Sons,  A.,  macaroni 846 

Zinaaer,  William,  &  Co.,  salicylic  acid 20 
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A. 

AbrMives,  artificial 478 

Absinthe  {See  Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors.) 

Aeetauilid 19 

Acetate  of  lead 14 

Acid: 

Acetic 9 

Benzoic 11,19 

Boracic 9 

Carbolic 11,20 

Carbonic 21 

Cbromic 21 

Citric 9,143 

Cresylic 9,18,143 

Gallic 11 

Lactic 21 

Mineral 9 

Muriatic 143 

Nitric 143 

Oxalic 156 

Proposed  schedule  and  rates 9 

Pyroligneoos 9 

Salicylic 19,20 

Sulphuric 9,19,143 

Tanic,  or  tannin 9,143 

Tartaric 9,18,19,143 

Aconite 15 

Administratiye  act: 
Statements  of— 

Cotterill,  Charles  A 2100 

King,  Hezekiah 2101 

Richard  &  Co 2099 

The  Robert  Clarke  Company 2099 

Agriicultaral  ProdncU  and  ProvisiouA Y95 

Agricultural  seeds : 

Relative  to  House  bill  No.  9632.    Presented  by  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Cook. ..        2151 

Albnmen 15 

Albuma.    (/Saa  Books.) 

Alcoholic  perfumery 9,143 

Ale.    (See  Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors.) 

Alizarin,  natural  or  artificial 15 

Assistant 12 

Chemical  construction 62 

Colors  or  dyes 60,2005 

Duty  suggested 63 

Alkalies,  alkaloids,  etc 14, 96, 133, 1'fo 

Almonds 1012 

Alum 9,22,143,163 

Alumina 9,22,143,163 

Hydrate  of 9,22,143il63 

Sulphate  of 9,22,1435(163 

Aluminium /  397 

In  leaf 39^,401 

Aluminous  cake 9,22,143,163 

2255       ' 
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Borax — CoDtinaed.  Pasa^ 

Labor  and  wages 39 

Sources  of  supply ® 

Production 40 

Cost 41 

Consumption 42 

Bottle  CKp% 470 

Bottles,  vials,  etc.    (See  Glassware.) 

Braids ^ 1191 

Straw 2i.rj2 

Brandy  (eee  also  Spirits,  Wines,  etc.) 1138 

Brick,  are 167-170 

Brier  root 593 

Brimstone 15 

Bristles 1801-1804 

Bromine 16,27 

Bronze : 

Casts 405 

Powder 402-405 

Brooms 1801-1804 

Brushes 1801-1804 

Brush  heads 1804 

Buokles,  leather-covered 1962 

steel 47C 

Buckram 1275 

Bulbs.     (See  Nursery  stock.) 

B«llinns  and  metal  thread 406 

Burlaps 1258 

Butter 863 

Buttons : 

Bone 1822 

Collar 1822 

Covered 1719 

Glass 1815 

Metal 470.1815 

Pearl im 

Shoe 1823 

VegeUble  ivory 1808 

C. 

Cadmium 16 

Caffeine 133 

Calamine 16 

Calcium,  chloride  of 10,163 

Calomel 14.145 

Camel's  hair 1689 

Camphor 10,16,18,47,49 

Cauaigre  root,  extract  of 1054 

Capers 996 

Caps  for  bottles 470 

Cups  and  hats  of  cloth 1714 

Carbonate — 

Of  ammonia 10 

Of  baryta 13,16 

Of  magnesia 12,16 

Of  potash 17,121 

Card  clothing 368 

Cards,  photographic 1786 

Carpet  designs: 
Statement  of— 

Frorauth,  A.  G 2013 

Hill,  Eugene  H '2024 

Lawton,T.L 20U 

Carpet  wools 16-* 

Carpets,  jute  and  hemp 1^ 

cork 1296,1304 

Cartridges 1870 

Cassia 17 

Casttiterite 18 
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Oa«toTor  castoreum 16 

(J  at  tie,  Mexican 795-834 

Statement  of— 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Company 833 

Blue,  Hon.  R.W 812 

Bowera,  Hon.  W.  W 811 

Brown,  V.P 832 

Bnrbank,C.G 834 

California  Congressional  Delegation 832 

Canfield,T.A 834 

Child,H.P 825 

Corralitos  Company,  The 819 

Curtis,  Hon.  Charles 808 

Hall,E.L 832 

Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company 828 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company 825 

Millard,  S.M 822 

Morton,  Paul 833 

Noonan,  Hon.  G.  H 820 

Rockwell,  F.H 795,803 

Sherman,  M.M 798,803 

Sutton,  W.P 813,818 

Caustic: 

Potash 14,17,145,148 

Soda 15,148,163 

,    Celluloid 73 

Cement 174-188 

Statement  of— 

King,  J.  L 184 

Lesley,  W.W 174 

Importers  and  dealers  in  portland 186 

Holmberg,  E.  F...   187 

Best  Bros.  &  Co.,  Keene's  cement 188 

Ctieniicals,  Oils,  and  Paints 7 

Cerium 16 

Chair  cane,  reeds  and  rnttaiis 574-583 

Chairs,  wood  or  willow 588 

(^halk 10,16 

Chamois  skin 1914 

Champagnes  («ee  aUo  Si^irits,  etc.) 1142-1145 

Charcoal 16 

Cheese 863 

Chemical  compounds 14 

Cherry  juice  (see  also  Spirits) 1145-1148 

Chicle 2056 

Chicory  root 16,1021-1028 

China  clay  or  kaolin 47,193,195,307 

Statement  of— 

Clay  Miners'  Association 193 

Hesse,  Willinin  II 194 

Palatlakaha  Kaolin  Company 194 

Richmond,  J.F 194 

China  clock  cases 215 

Chloroform 10,144 

Chocolate,  cocoa,  etc 1028-1030 

Manufacturers,  rate  and  schedule  snbniitted  by 1028 

Rate  of  duty  on,  in  foreign  countries 1030 

Chromate — 

Of  iron 16 

Of  potash 14,145 

Of  soda 15 

Chrome  colors 13 

Cigar  industry: 

Factories  in  existence 741 

Cuban  product 756 

Revenue  from  tax  on  cigars 741 

Number  of  workmen  employed  by  factories  and  dependent  on 742 

Output  of  cigars 742,756 

Annual  product  of  cigars  in  the  United  States 731 
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Cigftn  (000  aUo  Tobacco,  loaf) :  Pagn. 
Statement  of— 

Baltimore  importers  and  maDufaotiirerSy  leaf  tobaeco 780 

Croagh,  Qndknecht  &  Co.,  itianufaotarers 782 

Ellison,  I.S.,  leaf  tobacco 778 

Qnnby,  £.  R.,  manufacturer 768 

Hetterman  Bros.  Company,  cigar  manufacturers 786 

Bate  suggested  on — 

Wrapper  tobacco 786 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 786 

Champagne 786 

Wine  and  brandy 786 

Ale  and  beer 786 

Hoch  re  iter,  George  A.^  manufacturer 783 

Importers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 755 

Jefferis,  W.  H.,  manufacturer 786 

Kraus,  Joseph,  manufacturer 784 

Krohn,  M.,  tor  mannfactorers 757 

McGaw  Company,  O.  K.,  and  other  impnr tfrs 755 

Merfield  A  Co.,  Joseph,  and  others,  leaf  tobacco 781 

National  Association  or  Cigar  Manufacturers "^7 

Nendecker.  L.  H.,  leaf  tobacco 778 

Peak,  B.W.,  tobacco ''shorts" ^ 790 

Saiita  Bosa  Company,  The  A.  B.,  manufacturers 781 

Smith,  George  J.,  manufacturer 775.778 

Traiser  &  Co.,  Henry,  manufacturers 782 

Tuchman,  N.,  manufacturer 783 

Wertheim  &  Scheffer,  manufacturers 778 

Cinchona  bark 16,146 

Cinnamon 17 

Citron,  candied 9W 

Civet,  crude 16 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 193 

Fire 191 

Glasshouse  Are 19 

Clock  cases,  china 215 

Clocks 467 

Clothing,  ready-made 1718 

Cloves 17 

Coal,  anthracite 1841 

Statements  of — 

California  Man ufacturers  and  Producers*  Association 19S5 

Harrison,  J.  W 1841,1849 

Howard,  John  E 1851 

Mayer,  Charles  F 1849 

Stewart,  J 1855 

Coal,  bituminous 1824 

Statement  of— 

Buck,  Stuart  M 1839 

Camp,  E.  C 1836 

Davis,  H.  6 1834 

Dravo.  JohnP 1840 

Fleming,  H.S 1840 

Johnson,  W.  B 1840 

Lamb,  William 1833 

Mayer,  Charles  F 1826 

McCuUough,  E.  H 1832 

MorrLi.  S.  F 1939 

Norfolk  Coal  and  Coke  Company 1839 

O'Neil,  William  W 1840 

Shaw,  George  C 1838 

Thayer,  W.  T 1839 

Coal  tar  and  products. « 54-70,2025 

Statement  of— 

Atteaux,F.E.,&Co 60 

Blyth&Co.,J 70 

Cabot,  Sam 65 

Childs,W.H.H 54 

Chapman  &  Soden 67 

Cleveland  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company 68 
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Coal  tar  and  prodncts — Continued.  Page^ 
Statement  of— 

Coal-gas  mannfactaren 70 

Elkin8,Geo.W 65 

Fernandina  Oil  and  Creosote  Worlds : 57 

Greenoagh,  M.  S 2025 

Lawrence^  W.  H 64 

Mioa  Roofing  Company 57 

Matheson,W.J.,&Co 66 

Moens  Aspbaltio  Cement  Company 57 

New  York  Coal  Tar  Cbomicai  Company 69 

Norfolk  Creosoting  Company 67 

Old  Dominion  Creosoting  Company 57 

Rankin,  W.H 57 

Schoellkopf.  J.  F 67 

Staokhonse,  Powell 63 

Stewart,  W.H 57 

Story,  J.  C 2026 

T.  New  Roofing  Company 57 

Warren  Chemical  and  Manufactaring  Company 67 

Wiitson  Company,  H.  F.. 57 

United  Coke  and  Gas  Com nany 68 

Cobalt— 

Ore  of 16 

Oxide  of 11 

Cocculns  indicus 16 

Cochineal 16 

Cocoa.     {See  Chocolate.) 
Cocoa  matting: 
Statement  of— 

Curnen,  D.  J 1989 

Greenland  Coir  Manalacturing  Company 1987 

Wakefield  Rattan  Company 1988 

Cocoannts 1015 

Codeine 95 

Cod-liver  oil 12 

Collars,  cnfifs,  and  shirts,  of  linen 1308 

Collodion :* 11,70,144 

•  Cologne  water 9 

Coloring  for  bram]y 11 

Colors 96,100,101 

Combs 1959 

Consignments 2105 

Cooperage  stock 692 

Copper: 

Ore 17,164 

Snbacetateof 18 

Sulphate  of 10 

Copperas 11,51-54,163 

Cordage : 

Cotton 1277,1283 

Manila  and  sisnl 1289 

Cordials  {$ee  also  Spirits,  etc. ) 1139 

Cordovan 1925 

Cordnroys,  cotton 1176 

Cork  carpets 1296, 1304 

Corke  and  cork  bark 1856 

Corke: 

Statement  of— 

Anbenser-Bnsob  Brewing  Association 1862 

Armstrong  Cork  Manufacturing  Company 1859 

Beeohing,  R.,etal 1858 

Diamond  Wine  Company 1862 

Emerson,  E.R 1866 

Farrell,  William  J 1856 

Habich&Co 1867 

Hotopp,  William 1864 

Hosier  Brewing  Company 1866 

Kelley's  Island  Wine  Company 1863 

Londonderry  Llthia  Company 1865 

Monticello  Wine  Company 186' 
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Corks— Continned.  P»e^ 
Statement  of— 

Neef  BroB.  Brewing  Company 1867 

Peebles'  Sons  Company 1864 

Ricker,  Hiram,  ^  Sons 1861 

Stone  Hill  Wine  Company 1865 

Sacks-Prnden  Ginger  Ale  Company 1866 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Company 1864 

Wyeth,  John,  &  Bro 18H3 

Windisch  Mahlhanser  Brewing  Company 1866 

Zapp,  Louis,  dbCo 1867 

Corset  lacings,  cotton 1191 

Corsets,  cotton 116U 

Corticene 1296,1304 

Cosmetics 14 

Cotton,  egyptian 1195-1204 

Gottoii)  and  iiiannfactures  of. Ift51 

Statement  of— 

American  Hosiery  Company 1186 

American  Silk  Label  Manufacturing  Company 1 177 

Ansonia  O.  and  C.  Company,  lacings 1191 

webbing 1192 

Amow,  George  J.,  egyptian  cotton 12(i3 

Baker,  C.  P.,  egyptian  cotton VSO 

Barret  d&  Co.,  H.  W.,  corduroys 1176 

Beckel  &  Co.,  J.,  corsets 1170 

Biyen,  W.  H.,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 1190 

Bradbury  Bros.,  cotton  damask 1192 

Braid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 1192 

Cameron.  J.  F.,  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers 1170 

Centeryille  Manufacturing  Company,  pile  fabrics 1174 

Chase,  S.  B.,  cloth 1159 

Climax  Fuse  Company,  safety  fuse 1191 

Coats  Thread  Company  and  various  other  tirms,  spool  cotton 1158 

Cooper,  B.  W.,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 1183 

Corset  manufacturers 1169 

Cotton  Yam  Spinners' Association 1151 

Craig,  W.  R.,  egyptian  cotton 1195 

Dana,W.  K.,  yarns 1158 

Ensign,  Bickford  &  Co.,  safety  fuse 1194 

Hadley  Company,  egyptian  cotton 1204 

Hallworth,  I.,  velvets 1171 

Herrmann,  Aiikam  &  Co.,  handkerchiefs 1171 

International  Weaving  Company,  labels 1178 

Isaacs,  M.,  velveteen  skirt  bindings 1174 

James,  B.  A.,  corduroys 1175 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Cotton  Excliange,  Egyptian  cotton 1201 

New  York  Woven  Label  Company 1177 

Ostheimer  Bros.,  suspenders 1191 

Paterson  Label  Company 1177 

Phillips  &  Meyer,  handkerchiefs 1171 

Pilling,  Robt.,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 1179 

Plunkett,  W.  B.,  cloth 1168 

Porter  &  Dickey,  cotton  damask 1194 

Sanford,  Arnold  B.,  yai-ns 1151 

Townsend,  Sam*l,  hosiery  and  knit  goods   1188 

Warner  Bros.  Company,  and  various  other  tirms,  corsets 1  Ifiy 

Cotton  cloth 1159-1168 

bagging 1277,1283 

corduroys 1175 

corset  lacings 1191 

corsets 1169 

damask 1192 

embroideries 1318 

hosiery 1179-1190 

knit  goods 1179-1190 

labels 1177 

netting 1295 

suspenders 1190 

velvets 1171 

yarus 1151-1158 
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Z^otton  machinery 474 

I^onn'terTailing  duty 26 

L;reaoi  of  tartar 15,18,19 

Creosote 54,65 

Crepe  paper,  not  tissue 1776 

Croton  oil 12 

Orucible  cast  steel 347-350 

Cryolite 16,163 

Cudbear 16 

Ciifi'8 1308 

Currants,  Zante 1010 

Curtains,  lace  window 1314 

Cotch 16 

Cut  i^lass  industry 245 

C  n tlery .    ( See  Ku  i  ves. ) 

Cyanite 16 

D. 

r>ainask,  cotton 1192 

r>ecalcomania  transfers 1780 

Uef^TOB  or  brown  wool  grease 1053 

Designs,  carpet 2043 

I>iainond8: 

Statement  of— 

Blaesius,  Ernst 1894 

Chicago  Jewelers'  Association 1890 

Engelsman,  Monroe 1896 

Fraulselder,  A 1889 

Gompers,  J 1885 

Lilienthal,  J 1899 

New  York  Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade 1889 

New  York  Jewelers'  Association 1890 

Sanders  &  Bruhl  Manufacturing  Company 1899 

Silver  Bros 1888 

Tennison,  P.  T 1890 

Tiffany  <fe  Co.  et  al 1891 

Van  Dam,  Edward 1888 

Divi-divi 16 

Down 1876 

Dragon's  blood 16 

Drawers.    {See  Hosiery.) 
Drug  milling,  statement  of— 

Bass,  B.C 161 

Bowman's  Carbon  Company 161 

Drugs  for  dyeing 1 1»  16, 144 

Dutch  metal 398,401,404 

Dyostuffs 60,74 

E. 

Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware 167 

Earthenware  and  china 195-215 

Kggs 863 

£(;yptian  cotton 1195-1204 

Embroideries,  cotton 1318 

Enameled  iron  plates 387 

Enyelopes,  paper 1780,1793 

Epsomsalts 12,83,144 

Ergot 16 

EsBenoes 11 

Ether: 

Fruit 11 

Nitrous,  spirits  of 11,144 

Sulphuric 11,144 

Extracts,  of  logwood,  etc 11 

F. 

Farinft 16 

Farm  and  field  products 834-945 

Feathers 1876 
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Feldspar li 

Fibrin 16 

Figs 975, 976, 978, 980, 984, 9» 

Files 376 

Filtering  paper 17T6 

FUters: 

Statement  of— 

fierkefeld  Filter  Company 25) 

Columbia  Filter  Company 22: 

Giese,  Aiigost 220 

Pastear-Cnsmberland  Filter  Company 217 

Sorg,  Hon.PaalJ.,of  Ohio 217 

White,  John  U 221 

Firearms 377-387 

Statement  of— 

Biffar,  Fred 385 

Hunter,  Thomas 377,383 

Lefever  Arms  Company 386 

Li  vermore,  George 383 

Mannfticturers 383 

Tryon,E.K.,jr.,  &  Co 386 

WiebuschA  Hilger,  Umited 387 

Firecraokera 1868-2055 

Fiah 9i6-9d6 

Bladders U 

Glue  or  isinglass 11 

Oil 12,95 

Flax 1207 

Dresser 1240 

Hackled 1238 

Hemp  and  Jute 1207 

And  cotton  netting 1295 

Seed 92 

Seed  oil 12 

Straw  fiber 1237 

Threads,  yams,  and  twine 1275,1283,1307 

Flax,  heinpf  and  Jute,  and  manufactures  of 12I07 

Flemish  stoneware 215 

Frauds  on  the  Government 791 

Free  list.  Reciprocity,  and  iniscellaneons  !SO#ft 

IfYeestone 285 

Fruits  and  nuts 966-1030 

Fruit  ethers 74,144 

Furnaces,  oylindrical 367 

Fusel  oil 12,144 

G. 

Gambier 16,1054 

Garden  seeds 930,945 

Gas  tips,  lava 216 

Gelatin 11,79 

Ginger  ale,  beer,  etc.     {See  Spirits,  etc.) 
Glass  and  glassware: 
Statement  of— 

Agord,  Edgar  A.,  green  bottles 223 

American  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Arrington,  Louis,  green  bottles 223 

Blair,  George  W.,  cut  glass 248 

Blum,  Toch  A  Co.,  mirror  plates 264 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 265 

Bodine,  F.  L.,  green,  flint,  and  lime  bottles 232 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 234 

Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company 259,266 

Burns,  Simon,  president  Window  Glass  Workers 254-259 

Chambers,  James  A.,  unpolished  window  glass 252 

Donnelly,  J.  A.,  &  Co.,  decorated  plate  glass 269 

Dorflinger,W.  F.,  cat  glass 245 

Dougherty  4&  Morison,  Belgian  window  and  plate  glass 270 
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Olflkss  and  glassware — Continaed.  Page 
Statement  of— 

Furnitare  mannfactnreni'  memorial  looking-glass  plates 267 

Oillinder,  James,  cat  glass 248 

Graef,  C,  &  Co.,  filled  bottles 230 

Heruy  &>  Marrenner,  looking-glatss  plates 267 

Hills,  E.  A.,  window  glass 259 

Polished  plate  glass 265 

Holbrook  Bros.,  window  glass 261 

Humphreys,  £.  W.,  wire  glass 262 

Kann,W.L.,  plate  glass 264 

Libbey  Glass  Company,  cat  glass 245 

Mississippi  Glass  Company,  wire  glaes 262 

Penn  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Pitcaim,  John,  plate  glass 1 262 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Randsell,  D.  M.,  plate  glass 264 

Ripley,  D.  C,  cut  glass 248 

Robinson,  J.  D.,  cut  glass 248 

Smith,  W.  J.,  flint  and  lime  glassware 235 

Standard  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Suess  Ornamental  Glass  Company,  window  glass 268 

Van  Home,  Griffin  &.  Co.,  common  window  glass 260 

Vogt,  F.William,  looking-glass  plates 266 

Whitney,  John  P.,  green,  flint,  and  lime  bottles 232 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 234 

Window  glass 248,252 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 234, 237, 245, 254, 255, 262, 263, 265, 266, 268, 269 

Glass,  cut 245 

Statement  of— 

Blair,  George  W 248 

Dorflinger,  \V.  F 245 

Gillinder,  James 248 

Ripley,  D.C 248 

Robinson,  J.  D 248 

Bftte  submitted  for — 

Glass  blown  for  cutting 237,245 

Cut  goods 237,245 

Plate 262,263,265 

Decorated 269 

Cylinder 248-268 

Green  and  flint  bottle 248 

Lime  and  flint 235-245 

Cost  per  dozen  pieces,  Uni ted  States 237 

Labor,  United  States  and  foreign 237 

Price  at  New  York,  importers' 237 

Schedule  and  rates  snggested 237 

Looking-glass  plates 266 

Mirrors 264 

Glauber  salts 15,19 

QloTCS 1927 

Statement  of— 

Barnhart,  Kenneth 1942 

Curtis,  W.J 1930 

Chanut&  Cie 1956 

Foster,  Panl  &  Co 1956 

Holzmaister,  L.  V 1930 

Li  tt  auer,  Lucius  W 1927 

Mills  AGibb 1954 

Marshall  Field  &  Co 1942 

Moses,  Joe 1954 

Meyers,  Louis,  6l  Son 1954 

Passavaut  &Co 1952 

Smith,  Charles  E 1948 

Temple  Glove  Manufacturing  Company 1955 

Glue 11 

Glycerin 11,144 

Goatskins 1921 

Gold  leaf 398-400 

Golf  balls 1969 
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Granite 288 

Statement  of— 

Bowen,  R,  C,  Granite  Company 2s& 

Clemen te,  Charles Jg& 

Cook&Watkins 389 

Francift,  D.W 2S0 

Jones  Bros 2S0 

Williaon,  E.C 2?i' 

Qrape  fruit  and  oranges lOOT 

Grapes,  Canadian 992 

Gnauo 16 

Gam 2(65 

Gnos.    ('Ses  Firearms.) 

Gutta  percha,  manufactures  of  1988 

Gypsum.    {See  Plaster  of  pans.) 

H. 

Handkerchief  and  mufflers,  cotton 117D 

Harness 1974 

Hats  and  caps  of  cloth 17U 

Wool 1710 

Hay 912 

Heavy  chemicals 164 

Hemlock  bark,  extract  of U 

Hemp 1207 

Carpets 1293 

Hemp-seed  oil ^ 12 

Twines 1276,12© 

Herbs.    {See  Sage.) 
Hides: 

Statement  of— 

Shoe  manufacturers  and  tanners 2028 

Saddlery  and  harness  manufacturers 2029 

Hops 915 

Horn  combs 1^ 

Horse  blankets,  burlap 1321 

Hose,  linen  hydraulic 1306 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  cotton 1179,1190 

Hosiery,  silk 1T3S 

Hydraulic  hose 1306 

I. 

Iceland  moss 15 

Indian  madder 1^ 

Indigo 11,16 

Carmined 11 

Extracts  of 19 

Indigotine 11 

Indurated  fiber  ware 1973 

Ink  powders U 

Inks 11 

Instruments,  band 1874 

Tobacco : 

Intemal-reyenue  tax  on  leaf  tobacco 788,789 

cigars 741,788 

Iodine 11,16,18,144 

Iodoform 11,1*5 

Ipecac Ifi 

Iridium 1^ 

Iron  and  steel : 

Views  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  relative  to  a  revision 

of  the  tariff.    Presented  by  Mr.  James  M.  Swank 2lW 

Iron  and  steel  wire  rods  and  wire 353-363 

Statement  of— 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company ^ 

KiddBros.  &  Burgher  Steel  Wire  Company 358 

Kidd  Steel  Wire  Company,  Limited 362 

Laidlaw  Bale-Tie  Company 361 

Manufacturers 354 
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Lrozi  and  steel  wire  rods  and  wire — Continued.  Pag«^ 
Statement  of— 

Koebling's  Sons  Company.  J.  A.,  and  various  other  firms 356 

Washburn  &  Moen  Manuracturing  Company 350 

Wickwire  Bros,  and  various  other  firms 357 

Wolff,  R.H 356 

Wright  &  Colton  Wire  Cloth  Company 361 

Iron  ore: 

Asking  for  removal  of  duty 293 

Protest  against  reduction  of  duty 293 

Statement  of— 

Hanna,  L.  C,  and  others 293 

Heckscher  &,  Sons,  Richard 293 

Western  Iron  Ore  Association 293 

Iron  pyrites: 

Various  sulphur-mininff  companies  asking  for  duty 301 

Protest  against  duty,  of— 

Grasselli  Chemical  Company 302 

Naylor  <&Co 305 

Atlanta  Guano  Company 305 

Americus  Quano  Company 30.> 

Walton  Guano  Company 305 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  and  59  others 307 

Various  Atlanta,  Ga.,  firms 306 

Statement  of  the  State  geolo^^tst  of  North  Carolina,  schedule  and  rates 

submitted 307 

Iron: 

Chromate  of 16 

Ferrocyanide  of 97 

Oxide  of 52.54 

Plates  enamoltMl 387 

Russia  sheet 346 

Sheets 344,346 

Sulphate  of 11,51,52,53,54,163 

Sulphuretof 163 

Isinglass 11 

Ivory 2084 

Black 13,108 

J. 

Jalap 16 

J  ains 995 

Jellies 995 

Jewelry 1880 

Jewels,  used  in  manufacture  of  watches 2028 

Junk 2034 

Jute 1210,1232 

Burlaps 1243 

Carpets 1293-1295 

Threads 1275 

Yam 1243,1275 

K. 

Kainit 16,122 

Kaolin.    {See  China  clay.  ^ 

Keene's  cement 188 

Kelp 16 

Kieserite 16 

Kindling  wood,  bundled 589 

Knit  goods: 

Cotton 1179,1190 

Fabrics 1718 

Knives 369-373 

Kryolith 16,163 

Kyauite 16 

Ju. 

Labels,  cigar 1788 

Labels,  cotton  and  silk 1177 
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Dye i« 

SpirJto 1*^ 

Lftce  window  ourt^iins UU 

Lmm 13I»,1313 

Coach ITIS 

Shoe 1962 

LAdiM'glOYM Ift-^ 

Liuup  shades  of  glaae ^ 

Lathe .; 51' 

Laudanum 12.ft> 

Lava  tips ^^ 

Lead  oren,  etc 407-4?* 

Statement  of— 

Alexander.  W.H 407 

AUen,W.W ^ 

AflBociation  of  Missouri  lead  miners 427 

Camp,F.£ «« 

Cantwell.H.J 427 

Catron,  Hon.  T.B ^-^ 

Cole,Qeorge  J 4.%) 

Consolidated  Kansas  City  JEtofininff  and  Smelting  Company 448, 4af 

Davis,  John  F 7 414 

Doe  Run  Lead  Company 41^ 

Eagle  White  Lead  Company 45- 

International  Metal  Company 4Sd 

Jones,  Dwight  A 4J(> 

National  Lead  Company 444 

Pnehlo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 446 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company ^'^^ 

Sutton,  Warren  P 451 

Taylor,  J.  Gordon 453 

Lead: 

Nitrate  of l^ 

Pencils 19^5 

Products ^^ 

Leather: 

Statements  of— 

Anerbach,  L 1921 

Banister,  James  A 1^^ 

Bernard  &  Friedman 1^1- 

Burk,  Henry 1^1; 

Chapot,  Frank 1»1* 

Dingley-Foss  Siioe  Comiiany l^ 

Oairum,A.F.,&Son8 191} 

Qale  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company  et  al 19^ 

Kraft,  William Ift^ 

Palmer,  T.D l?i? 

Saloman,R.G 1907,18^ 

Treadswell  Bros.  &  Clark  etal 1*S 

Wallerstein,  H 1^ 

Woodside  Patent  Calf  Manufacturing  Company ^^^^ 

Leather: 

Covered  buckles 196 

Chamois  skins l^H 

Gloves 1^ 

Morocco  and  glazed  kid 19li 

Patent J«^ 

Pianoforte ^^i 

Shoe 1^ 

Shoelaces ^^ 

Lees  crystals ^ 

Lemon : 

Juice ^; 

Peel ^ 

pre«or\'ed *^ 

Lemons.     (^^'00  Oranges.) 

Licorice ..  1^ 

Paste .  81 

Root 16 
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Ame :  P«g*. 

Chlorideof 10,163 

Citrate  of 16 

Juice 16 

Li  nies.      (  See  Orau  ges. ) 
Linen : 

Collars  and  caffs 1308 

Goods 1322 

Hydraalic  hose 1306 

Shirts i:^08 

Thread,  yam,  and  twine 1334 

Linolemn 1296,1304 

Liinseed-oil  cake 92 

Liquors.     {See  Spirts,  etc.) 

Litharge ^ 14 

Ltithographic  goods : 

Manafacturers'  statement 1781 

Importers'  statement 1781 

Sohednle  and  rates  submitted 1784 

Litmus j% 10 

Logwood 11 

Lookiug-plass  plates: 

Furuiture  mauufactnrers'  memorial 267 

Maiinfactarers'  scliednle  submitted 266 

Louisiana  sugar  experiment  station,  letter  from 620 

Lumber : 

Statement  of— 

Arkadelphia  Lumber  CompanT>  Arkansas  lumber  interests 672 

Ames,  £.  G.,  Washington  lumber  interests 552 

Barclay,  Charles  F.,  Pennsylvania  lumber  interests 568 

Bass,  Joseph  P.,  Maine  manufacturers 516 

Baxter,  J.F.,  and  305  others,  Maine  lumber 517 

Bluff  City  Lumber  Companv,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Boutelle,  Hon.  C.  A.,  Maine  lumber  interests 512 

Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Company,  Wisconsin  lumber 564 

Brown,  F.  A.,  Wisconsin  lumber 566 

Bu  rt'alo  (N.  Y. )  Lumber  Exchange,  rate  suggested 545 

California  delegation 511 

Camden  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Carlisle  &,  Co.,  William,  Arkansas  lumber  luterests 571 

Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of  Texas,  yellow-pine  lumber....  567 

Coon,  G.  S.,  Wisconsin  lumber 564 

Dannelly,  John,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Delta  Lumber  Company 520 

Dodge,  Meigs  &  Co.,  ^ew  York  lumber  interests 544 

Eagle  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Eddy,  Selwyn,  Michigan  lumber  interests 517 

Enochs,  I.e.,  Mississippi  lumber 537 

Fitzgerald.  George  H.,  Vermont  lumber  interests 570 

Gardiner,  S.  W.,  fcnr  the  manufacturers 509 

Gates  City  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Gaui«j[  Company.  The,  West  Virginia  spruce 558 

Germain,  Edwara,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

Gilkey  &  Anson  Company  and  others,  Wisconsin  lumber 563 

Goethe  &  Ulmer,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Goodyear,  C.  W.,  national  lumber  Interests 485 

GurdoQ  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Hazen,  L.  D.,  Vermont  lumber  interests 569 

James  Sons  Company,  The,  Pennsylvania  lumber  interests 570 

West  Virginia  lumber  interests 570 

Jessop,  Z.C,  lumber 519 

.)  osepli  Dessert  Lumber  Company,  Wisconsin  lumber 565 

Kennebec  (Me.)  Lumber  Association 514 

Kirkland  Lumber  Company  ( Lee,  Ark. ),  lumber  interests 571 

Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.,  The,  Missouri  lumber  interests 567 

Linton  Manufacturing  Company,  Saginaw  lumber 519 

Louisiana  cypress  manufacturers 512 

Maine  man unieturers,  memorial    515 

citizens,  memorial 517 
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Lumber — Continued.  Pa^ 
Btatement  of— 

Mai yem  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 50^ 

Mixer,  Kuowlton,  New  York  lumber  interests 545 

M'Knight,  S.  P.,  Minnesota  lumber 524 

Morrisy  Hen.  Page,  Minnesota  lumber  interests 521 

Munson  &  Co.,  W.  B.,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

National  Lumbermen's  Association 500 

Northern  Lumber  Company,  Vermont  lumber  interests 5S* 

CDonnell,  Spencer  &  Co.,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

Perreuot,  C.  J.,  Florida  lumber  interests 511 

Kader,  W.  T..  Oregon  lumber  interests 547 

Koanoke  Kailroad  an4  Lumber  Company  and  64  others,  North  Caro- 
lina pine  lumber  manufacturers 547 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  manufacturers 5U) 

Smith  &  Co.,  E.  A.,  dressed  lumber 672 

Stange,  A.  H.,  Wisconsin  lumber 565 

Stetson,  E.  &  L  K.,  Maine  lumber  interests 516 

Stewart,  Hon.  Alex.,  Wisconsin  lumbef  interests 561 

Stewart  Lumber  Company,  Alex.,  and  others,  Wisconsin  lumber ....  566 

Stokes  &  Rayson,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 5(7 

Tenny  Lumber  Company,  and  various  other  firms,  no  trusts  in  the 

lumber  trade 573 

Walker,  T.  B.,  Minnesota  lumber 53«^ 

Welch  Bros./west  Virginia  lumber  interests 556 

Wescoat,  J.  W.,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Williams,  F.  B. ,  Louisiana  cypress  manufactures 5U' 

Wilson,  Hon.  John  L.,  of  Washington,  lumber 550 

Winchester,  A.  H.,  West  Virginia  lumber  interests o5S 

pulp  wood 559 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan  manufacturers  of  Menominee  River  lumber         566 

Wisconsin  Lumber  and  Log  Owners*  Association 5&1 

Wisconsin  manufacturers 563-667 

Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association 563, 565, 566 

Wright  &  Co.,  D.,  and  various  others,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  manufac- 
turers    519 

M. 

Macaroni 812,848,996 

Mace 17 

Machine  blankets,  woolen 1717 

Madder It' 

Magnesia 12,144 

Calcined 1:' 

Carbonate  of 12,16 

Sulphate  of Ui 

Magnesite 16 

Magnesium 16 

Manila 1230 

Binding  twino 1291 

Cordage 1289 

Marble 274-384 

Matches l^ 

Matting,  cocoa 19^ 

Medicina)  preparations .* 14, 145 

metals,  and  manufactures  of tt93 

Mexican  cattle.    (See  Cattle.) 

Mica 307 

Milk,  condensed 8^ 

Sufl^ar  of t..  8© 

Mineral — 

Salts 16 

Waters 16,2037,2038 

Mineral  substances : 

Production  and  imports  of  the  more  important  mineral  substances  dur> 

ing  1893, 18^4,  and  1895.    Presented  by  Hon.  Charles  D.  Waloott 2213 

Minerals 17    , 

Mirror  plates,  schedule  submitted 26\,2So 
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Page. 

liSiS€?ellaneons  scliednle 200S 

Molasses,  rate  suggested  by  cane  growers 615 

Monazite 307,2056 

Morpliia,  or  morphine 12, 95, 144 

Morocco  leather 1917 

Moss  17 

Peat 2039 

Mnnjeet 16 

MusliTooms,  in  tin  or  glass 996 

Musical  instrumeuts 1871-1875 

MusIl 17 

Mastard 1036 

Myrobolan 17 

Naphtha,  crude 54 

Naphthalene 10 

Salt 54 

Needles — 

latch 394 

sewing-machine 392 

Nettings,  nax  and  cotton 1295 

Nickel 464,462 

Statement  of— 

Bnrke,  Mr.  Stevenson 460 

Canadian  Copper  Company 460 

Hermann,  Hon.  Binger 454 

Thompson,  Robert  M 458,461 

Niter  cake 15 

Nitrotoluol 11 

Nitrous  spirits 11 

Nitrobenzole 11 

Noils 1690 

And  waste 1586 

Camel's  hair 1690 

Nursery  stock 1038,1050 

Nutmegs 17 

Nuts 1008,1012-1020 

Nuts  of  iron  or  steel 368 

Nux  vomica 17 

O. 

Oats  and  its  products 834,837 

Ocarinas 1875 

Ocher  and  ochery  earths 13,105,107,109,110,160 

Oil: 

Alizarin  assistant 85,86 

Almond 17 

Amber 17 

Castor 12 

Cocoannt 2042 

Cod-liver 12,87 

Cognac 1 74 

Cotton-seed 12 

Croton 12 

Fish 95 

Flaxseed 12,91 

Fnsel 144 

Hempseed 12 

Linseed 12,91 

Menhaden  (fish) 87 

Olive 12,17,74,94,95,994 

Peppermint 12 

Poppyseed 12,90 

Rape-seed 12,94 

Seal 12 

Vitriol 9 

Whale 12 
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Oilolotli 1296.1304 

OliTee 975, 977, 984, 985. 988, 993, 997.  Mh 

Onions 918,930 

Opium 95,144,145 

AquMoa  extract  of 12,96. 145 

Crude 17.96 

For  smoking 12.145 

Liquid  prepamtions  of 12,96, 145 

Salts  or. 95 

Tincture  of 12,96,143 

Optical  goods 27v» 

Orange- 
Mineral 14 

Oil 994 

Peel,  not  preserved 17 

Oranges  and  lemons 999-1007 

Statement  of— 

Adams,  Dudley  W lOOO 

Contencin  &  Son,  Louis lODl 

Florida  State  Horticultural  Society 1000 

Howe,  Hon.  J.  K 1O06 

Joralemon,  Charles  £ 1004 

Kendall,  F.  A lOJi 

Monarch  Orange  Company,  of  Florida 999 

Ryon,F.  M 1006 

Sparkmnn,  Hon.  8.  M.,  grape  fruit 1007 

Orchil 17 

Ore: 

Chromic 16 

Copper 17,164 

Iron 293 

Lead 407-454 

Manganese 16,300 

Nickel 454 

Silver.     {See  Lead  ore.) 

ISulphur  as  pyrites.     {See  Pyrites.) 

Tin 18 

Organs,  barrel 1872 

Orleans 15 

Orpiment 16 

Os>ier  or  willow,  manufactures  of 583 

Osmium 17 

Ottur  of  roses 17 

P. 

Paints,  colors,  and  varnish 96-114 

Palladium 17 

Paper : 

Copying 1771-1776 

Crepe  paper,  not  tissue 1776 

Decalcomania  transfers 1780 

Filtering 1776 

Hangings 1791 

Lithographic 1781 

Parchment 1785 

Photographic 1777 

Surface-coated 1789 

Tibsue 1771-1776 

Writing 1780 

Paraffin 17 

Parasol  sticks 1399 

Paris  white 13 

PeanuU 1013 

Pearl,  manufactures  of 1986 

Pease,  in  tin  or  glass 996 

Penalty  for  undervaluation 1803 

Pencils  of  lead 1989 

Quill 1803 

Slate 1902 
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Popper 17 

Perfumery,  alcoholic li,  143 

Personal  effects 2072 

Petroleum 17 

Phosphorus 14,17,115 

Photographs,  cards 1786 

Piano  actions 1875 

Pianoforte  leather 1923 

Pickled  sheepskins 2023 

Pickles 995 

Pig  iron 310-324 

Statement  of— 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company 314 

Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association 310 

Report  of 313 

Ingham,  William  H 310 

Shimer,JohnN.M 314,316 

Thropp,  Joseph  E 314,319 

Pile  fabrics 1174 

Pimento 17 

Pincers,  shoe,  handmade 469 

Pineapples 991 

Pine-tree  fibers 1237 

Pipes  and  pipe  bowls : 
Statement  of— 

Demuth,  William,  &  Co 1996 

Hunter,  Andrew 1998 

Kaufinan  Bros.  <&  Bordy 1997 

Nax,  Leonard 1997 

Ross,  J 1995 

Pitch 10,54 

Plants.    {See  Nursery  stock.) 

Plaster  of  paris,  or  gypsum 189-191,2045-2054 

Statement  of— 

Avery,  W.  A 2048 

Buena  Vista  Plaster  Company 2048 

Butler,  T.  8 191 

Connecticut  Adamant  Plaster  Company 191 

English,  0,B 2048 

French,  8.  H.,  &  Co 190 

Garbutt,J.W 190 

International  Rock  Plasler  Company 2052 

Keystone  Plaster  Company 2054 

King  <fe  Co.,  J.  B 2049 

King  &  Co.,  V.  C.  and  C.  V 2053 

Marsh  <fe  Co 189 

McCausland,  B.  W 2048 

National  Bedding  Supply  Company 2054 

Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturing  Company 2049, 2053 

Ober  Sous  Company,  G 2053 

Ringland,G.8 2048 

Smoot,W.A 2053 

Tompkins,  Calvin 189,2048 

Trigg,  C.F 2048 

Virginia  State  Grange 2054 

Walker,  S.  A 2048 

AVedderburn,  A.  J 2055 

White  &  Co.,  T.  H 2053 

Williams,  C.  K.,  <fe  Co 190 

.    Wotherspoon  Plaster  Mills 2053 

Plaster  of  paris,  unground 17 

Plate  glass 262,269 

Platinum,  unmaniifacturcd 17 

Plier,  combination 468 

Pomades 14 

Porcelain  clock  cases 215 

Potash- 
Bichromate  of  14,97,145 

Carbonate  of 17,121 

T  H 143 
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Potash— Continned.  "^H^ 

Caustic 14,17,145,148 

Chlorate  of 115,118 

Chromateof 14,148 

Cyanide  of 14,121,145 

Hydriodate,  iodate,  and  iodide  of 14,145 

Mariateof 122 

Nitrate  of 14 

Prussiateof 14,97,118,119,120,121,145 

Sulphate  of 14,122 

Potatoes 918,930 

Pottery,  statement  of— 

Morgan,  J.  W.,operator 195 

New  England  Crockery  and  Glaaswaie  Association 212 

Pottery  National  Union 198 

Pottery  operatives  of  the  West 201 

Stephenson,  E.  A _ .  201 

Tayler,  Hon.  Robert  W 202 

Whitehead,  E.  J 198 

Wiggin,  Arthur  C 212 

Powder 1869 

Precious  stones.    {See  Jewel ry . ) 

Preserves 995 

Printer's  ink 80 

Printer's  roller  composition 2000 

Prunes 971, 975, 976, 978,  984-9j« 

Pnlpy  Papen*  and  Books t7'^9 

Pulp  and  paper 1753 

Statement  of-« 

Miller,  Hon.  Warner 1762 

Norris,  John 1753 

Russell.  Hon.W.A 1759 

Memorial  tiled  by  representatives  of  the  pulp-paper  manufacturers 1766 

Production  of  wood-pulp  fiber 1766 

Number  of  establishmonts 17ta6 

Capital  invested 1766 

Number  of  employees 1766 

Value  of  wood  fiber  in  1896 1767 

Value  of  paper  made  in  1896 1767 

Wages  paid  in  countries  manufacturing  ground  wood  pulp 1767 

Wages  paid  in  chemical  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 

Austria 1768 

Duty  ou  pulp  and  paper  in — 

Austria 1768 

Canada 1768 

Germany 1768 

Russia 1768 

Used  for  high  explosives 1770 

Pulp- wood 5S9 

Pumice 2<K5 

Pyrites 163,2057 

Q. 

Quicksilver 462 

Quill  pens 1803 

Quinine 136,138,146,147,148 

B. 

Railroad  supplies 479 

Raisins 971,975,977,984,987 

Rattan,  chair  cane,  etc 674-^ 

Memorial  submitted  favoring  duty  on — 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company .*.....  578 

Derby  &Co.,  P 578,579 

Haywood  Bros.  &  Co 678,579 

Union  Rattan  Manufacturing  Company 578 

Wakefield  Rattan  Company 578 

Whitney,  W.F 678 
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Rattan,  cbair  cane,  etc. — Continned.  Pa^. 
Protest  against  duty  on — 

Faribanlt  Rattan  Works 581 

Qerdan,  Otto 580 

Lay  &  Co.,  Joseph 581 

Richmond  Chair  Company 581 

Standard  Whip  Company  and  others 582 

Thayer  &  Co.,  H.N 581 

WitteA  Co.,  H 582 

Various  other  firms 582 

Razors 374 

Ready-made  clothing 1718 

VteeiprocUjr 3005 

Red  lead 14 

Reeds.    (See  Rnttan . ) 

Rennets,  unprepared 17 

Revolvers.     {See  Firearms.) 

Rice 848,862 

Statement  of— 

Barker,  T.  G 848 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Chamber  of  Conmierce 855 

Ernst,  F.G 850 

Gcorgi  a  Rice  Association 855 

Jahn&Co.,  G.A 857 

Lake  Charles  (La.)  Board  of  Trade 855 

Louisiana  planters 855 

Morris,  W.M 859 

New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade 855 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Board  of  Trade 855 

South  Carolina  planters 855 

Talmage's  Sons,  Dan 860 

West  Point  Rice  Mill  Company,  of  South  Carolina 855 

Rifles,  sporting.    {See  Firearms.) 

Ring  waste 1690 

Rivets,  iron  or  steel 368 

Rochelle  salts 15,18,148 

Roofing  material 55 

Roncou,  extracts  of 15 

Rubber  tubing 1880 

Rags^  woolen 1720 

Russia  boltrope 1287 

Russia  sheet  iron 346 

S. 
Saddlery  and  harness : 
Statement  of— 

Blieffert,  Charles 1983 

Burke,  Frank  T 1978 

Carrick  Saddlery  Company 1983 

Fawcett,  William 1977 

Joscelyn,  George 1984 

Kiper,  L.,  &  Sons 1982 

N»Beman&Bro 1981 

New  York  manufacturers 1974 

Wanty,  Jos.  W 1986 

Safety  fuse 1194 

Saffron 17 

Sage  and  other  herbs 1050 

Sago,  crude 17 

flour 17 

St.  John's  bread 17 

Salacine 17 

Salammoniac 10 

Saleratus..? 1 15,163 

Salt 17,152,1058,1100 

Manufacturers  of  Michigan 1089 

Memorial  of  New  York  merchants,  importers,  and  dealers 1067, 1081 

Protests  from  meat  packers 1079 

Salt  cake 15 

Saltpeter 14,17 
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Siuitonin 14 

Satin  white i 13 

8aucrkr»nt 1101 

SorewBy  wood 385 

Seamless  tabes 366 

Sea  moss 15 

Seaweeds 17 

Seal  oil 12 

Seeds,  agTioultnral 2151 

Anise 17 

Canary 17 

Garden 930-945 

St.  John's  bread  or  bean 17 

Selep  or  salonp 17 

Shears  and  scissors 372 

Sheepskins,  pickled 2032 

Shingles 519 

Shirts,  linen  (teeaho  Hosiery) 1306 

Shoddy 1668,1673,1683,1684 

Shoe  buttons 1823 

Shoe  lacings,  leather 1191,1962 

Shoe  leather 1899 

Shoe  pincers,  handmade 469 

Shooks,  frnit-boz 594 

Shotguns.    ( See  Firearm s. ) 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths 160 

Silk  and  Silk  Ooods 17»7 

Silk- 
Buttons  1737 

Hosiery 1738 

Labels 1177 

Underwear 1745 

Silkool 1731 

Silver  leaf 398,401 

Siaal 1230 

and  manila  binding  twine 1291 

cordage 1289 

Skirt  bindings,  velveteen 1174 

Skirt  wools 1588,1589,1590 

Slate  pencils 1992 

Slubbing  waste 1690 

Smokeless  powder 1889 

Soap 15,1:^3 

Soda 149 

Arseniateof 149 

Bicarbonate  of 15,130,152,163 

Bichromate  and  chromateof 15, 148 

Canstic 15,148,163 

Chlorateof 17 

Crystals 15,131 

Glauber  salts 14 

Hyposulphite  of 25 

Nitrate  of 15 

Oleateof 993,998 

Prnssiateof 15 

Sal 15,26,149,163 

Silicate  of 15,154 

Sulphate  of 15,26,148,152 

Supercarbonate  of —  163 

Tartrateof 148 

Water 148 

Sodium,  sulphide  of 25 

Sounds,  fish 11 

Sour  orange  juice 16 

Spices 1060,2055 

Spirits,  urines,  and  liquors llOU 

Statement  of — 

Batjer  &  Co.,  H.  A.,  cherry  juice ;..        1146 

Bettman,  M.  L.,  cordials  and  liqueurs 1139 
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Spirits,  irines,  and  liquors— Continaed.  Pag«. 
StateDient  of— 

California  wine  prod acers 1127 

Crilly,  F.  J.,  and  others,  coonoil  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders' 

Society 1132,1136 

Crovat,  r.  L.,  California  wines  and  brandies 1130 

De  Bary  &  Co.,  Fred.,  agents  for  Mnmm  &  Co.,  and  various  other 

imDorting  firms  of  champagnes 1142,1144 

Dernham  &  Son,  M.,  cherry  juice 1145 

Graef  d&  Co..  Charles,  champagnes 1145 

Importers  oi  champagnes 1142-1145 

Jacobi,  Frederick,  California  wines 1127 

Maclean,  A.  A.,  distilled  spirits 1126 

National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 1126 

Rheinstrom.  Bettman,  Johnson  &,  Co.,  cordials  and  liqueurs 1139 

Snyder,  E.L.,  spirits 1126 

Thompson,  J.  B.,  distilled  spirits.... 1109 

Walden  &  Co.,  brandy 1138 

Wine  and  Spirit  Traders' Society 1132,1136 

SpoDffes •  15 

Spoolcotton 1158 

Stained  glass 273 

Stained-glass  windows 2080 

Starch 1032 

Statuary,  bronze 405 

Staves  and  cooperage  stock 592 

Staves  for  sugar  casks,  specific  versus  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar  as  it  afiects 

the  American  trade  in 685 

Steel,  crucible  cast : 

Protest  against  increase  of  duty 347 

In  favor  of  an  increase  of  duty 350 

.     Steel  sheets 344,346 

Sticks  for  parasols  and  umbrellas 1999 

Still  wines  (see  also  Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors) 1142 

Stoneware,  decorated 215 

Storax 17 

Straw  braids : 

Statements  of— 

Comey,R.II 2022 

Dlckerson&Co 2024 

Nantais,  O 2024 

Parsons  Bros 2022 

Strontia,  oxide  of 17 

Strychnia 15,14S 

Styrax.    {See  Storax). 

Sugar 591^ 

Statement  of— 

Allen,  R.  M.,  beet  sugar 678 

American  Cane  Growers'  Association 613 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 640 

Armstrong,  C.  P.,  importer 599 

Atkins  <fc  Co.,  E 692 

Barnes  <fc  Co.,  A.  M 692 

Bates  &Barnet 692 

Brown,  H.  A.,  sugar  and  tariff 701 

Cushman  <&  Co.,  R.  C 692 

Cutler,  T.  R.,  beet  sugar 673 

Farr,  John,  importer 599,699 

Farwell,  C.  A.,  cane  grower 616 

Halpen,  Frank,  what  duty  should  sugar  pay 693 

Hill,  James  D.,  cane  grower 613 

Humphreys,  Solon,  importer 599, 605 

Kilby  Manufacturing  Company,  sugar  industry 699 

Leflerts,  William  H.,  importer 599 

McCahan,  W.  J.,  refiner 635 

McMahon,  P.  J.,  sugar  commission  suggested : 691 

Myrick,  Herbert,  beet  sugar 666 

Oxnard,  B.  A.,  oane  grower 616,625 

Oxnard,  Henry  T.,  beet  sugar 642 

Perkins,  Senator  G.  C .,  of  California,  beet  sugar .* 687 
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Saffnr— Continued.  Pica 

Statement  of— 

8earle«,JohnE 642 

Shapleigh  &  Co.,  J.  H 692 

Smith,  P.  J.,  Importer 599,613 

Smith,  R.  M.y  specific  v.  ad  yalorem  dntiee  on  sngar,  as  they  affect 

caakatATes 695 

Smith  6l  Schipper,  achednle  and  specific  duty  suggested 696, 698 

Swan  &  Co.,  W.  8 692 

Sypher,  J.  Hale,  refining 630 

Thurber,  F.  B.,  distributer 631 

Whitney,  PouBland  &.  Co 692 

Wilson,  Bums  &  Co.,  distributers 639 

WinsorA  Son,  Alfred 692 

Sugar,  beet.    {See  Beet  sugar.) 

Sugar  of  milk 8® 

Sugar- cask  stares  affected  by  ad  yalorem  duty  on  sugar 695 

Sugar  commission  suj^gested 691 

Sugar,  history  of  tariff  acts 625 

Sugar  industry 6K,699 

Sugar,  letter  rrom  Louisiana  experiment  station 620 

Sugar  laws  of— 

Austria  and  Hungary 614,619 

Belgium 6U 

iYance 614,619 

Germany 614,616,617 

Holland 614 

Italy 614 

Russia 614 

Spain 614 

Sugar  refinery,  cost  of  building  and  operating 656-701 

Sugar  refiners  and  distributers 631-642,692,696,698 

importers 599-^13,683 

cane  growers 613-630 

beet  manufacturers ^^2r6Ql 

Sugar  rates  recommended  by — 

Cane  growers 615 

Importers 599 

Refiners 697,688 

Sugar,  cost  of  refining 630 

Consumption  in  United  States,  1894 635 

Cost  of  extracting  sugar  from  beets 666 

Exports  from  Qermany 663 

Granulated,  price  of 631,663 

Imported,  countries  from 655 

Louisiana,  price  of 619,620 

Present  system  to  be  undisturbed 692 

Production,  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States 620, 621, 627, 629 

domestic 628,646,657 

principal  countries 662 

Specific  versus  ad  valorem  duties 695 

Sulphate  of— 

Ammonia 10,143,163 

Baryta  (unmanufactured) 13 

Copper 10,143,163 

Iron 11,51-54,163 

Lime : 17 

Magnesia 12 

Potash 112 

Qninia 148 

Soda 15,19,163 

Sulphide  of  arsenic 16 

Sulphur 15,17,154,168 

Crude 17,163 

Flowers  of 15,154 

Lac 17,163 

Ore 17,163 

Ore  as  pyrites 17,163 

Precipitated 17,1'3 

Refined  or  roll  brimstone 15,154 

Sublimed 15,154 
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Pftge. 

Sulpliuretof  iron 17,163 

8ulph.urio  ether H 

Soznac 15,154 

Extractor 11 

Sua«lries 1§01 

Surg^ical  instrumeDts 474 

Suspenders,  cotton 1190 

Swedish  bar  iron 324,325 

SylviBit •- 122 

T. 

Table  sauce 996 

Tacks 387 

Statement  of— 

Atlas  Tack  Corporation 390 

Chess  Bros 389 

Healcl,H.H 391 

Hunt, CD 390,391 

Morse,  Hon.  E.  A 387 

Parks,  J.  H 390 

Sheltou  Company,  the 390 

Simpkins,  Hon.  John 388,391 

Tallow 1102 

Tanned  goatskins 1921. 

Tannin 9. 

Tartar,  cream  of 15 

Tartars  and  lees 18 

Tartrate,  soda  and  potassa 15, 148 

Tea 006,2059-2066 

Statement  of— 

Mead,  Frederick 2066 

New  York  tea  merchants 2064 

Willard,  E.  A 2059 

Whitford,  George  W 2062 

Shepard,  Chariest! 2062 

Tea  trade  of  United  States 2063 

Telegraph  and  telephone  poles 590 

Terra  alba 17,2067 

Terra  Japonica 17 

Thimbles 473 

Thread: 

Flax 1283,1307 

Flax  and  jute 1275 

Metal,  etc 406 

Waste 1690 

Tiles: 

Statement  of— 

TraitelBros.  &  Co 173 

Walker,  F.  W.,  and  others 171,173 

Tin,  Mack  oxide  of 18 

Tin  plate 325 

Statement  of— 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 344 

Cronemeyer,  W.  B 325,331 

Canned  Goods  Exchange  of  Baltimore 339 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 331 

Jarrett,  John 336,337 

Babcock,  Paul,  representing  various  companies'  drawbacks 344 

Garland,  M.M 344 

Drawbacks 336,337,343 

Tin  salts 15,19 

Tin  foil  and  bottlecaps 470 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 709 

Tobacco : 

The  effect  of  "regie''  contracts,  and  what  should  be  done  to  offset  them. 

Presented  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Clardv 2139 

Views  of  the  tobacco  growers  of  New  York  State  on  tariff  revision.    Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Michael  Tobin  2142 
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Tobftcoo,  leaf  (tM  aUo  Cigais) :  Fkg& 
Statement  of— 

Brosiua,  Hon.  Marriott,  Penniylyania  tobacoo  interesta 7SS 

Farnham,W.H 733 

Field,  A.  W 736 

Frye,H.8 723,728 

Johnson,  F.S 737 

Mi  tohelson,  George 787 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers' Aesooiation 728 

Russell,  Hon.  Benjamin  £.,  for  Georgia  growers 732 

Smith,  W.E 736 

Tobin,  Michael 709,2142 

VanDuaser,  J.  S 716,787 

Tobacco  "shorts" 790 

Toluol 11 

Tripoli 18 

Tubing,  rubber 1880 

Turmeric 18 

Turpentine 18 

Twine: 

Binding 1288,1290 

Hemp 12^S 

MauUa  and  sisal 1291 

Flax 1283 

Flax  and  hemp 1276 

U, 

Ultramarine 13,110,113,114 

Umber  and  umber  ekrths 160 

Umbrella  sticks 1999 

Undervaluation,  penalty  for 1803 

Woolens 1783 

Upholstery  goods 1328 

Uranium,  oxide  of  salts  of 18 

V. 

Valonia 18 

Varnishes : 13,96 

Vegetable  black 13 

Vegetables 918,980 

Velvet 1171 

Velveteen  skirt  bindings 1174 

Verdigris 18 

Vermicelli 996 

Vermilion  red 13 

Vinegar 996 

Vines.     (See  Nursery  stock.) 

Vitriol,  blue 10.24,143,163 

Oil  of 19 

Vulcanized  fiber I.  1973 

W. 

Washers,  iron 368 

Waste 15*^ 

Watch  jewels 2028 

Wearing  apparel : 
Statement  of— 

Gruber,  Abraham 2067 

Merchant  Tailors'  National  Exchange 2073 

Passavant  &Co 2074 

Patterson,  Andrew 2071 

Rosebault,  Charles  J 2072 

Slaughter,  8.  A 2071 

Walshe,  R.J 2073 

Webbing,  elastic  and  nonelastic 1192 

White  lead 14 

Whiting 13 

Whip  reeds 682 
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Pace. 

Willow  baskets 684,589 

\Vindow  curtains,  of  lace 1314 

Window  and  picture  glass,  Belgian 270 

Windows,  stained  or  painted  glass 3080 

Wines.    (See  spirits,  wines,  and  liqaors.) 

Wire  glass 262 

Wire  rods,  iron  and  steel 35a-362 

Wire  of  iron  and  steel 353-362 

White  Rook  Mineral  Spring  water 2038 

V^itherite 13,16 

UTood,  and  manufactures  of. 4119 

Wood,  lye  of 16 

Wood  pulp 559,1769 

Wood  pulp  or  wood  floor,  nsed  for  high  explosives 1770 

H^oolt  and  manufactures  of 1841 

Wool  grease  (degras) 1053 

On  the  skin?. 1634 

Wool: 

Statement  of— 

Algert,  Charles  H 1612 

Abbot  <fcCo 1626 

Arizona  Woolgrowers'  Association 1601 

Barnhard.  E.W 1614  . 

Basch,  S.,  dtCo 1617  • 

Brown,  Wilson  H 1686- 

Burhank,  C.  G 1614. 

Carpet  mannfacturers , 1626* 

Catron,Hon.  Thomas  B 1582  - 

California  Congressional  delegation 1596  . 

California  Wool  Association 1597 

Claggett,  J.  F 1612 

Clark,  John  G 1341 

Consalns,  Jobn 1616 

Danford,  Hon.  L 1598 

Dobson,  Robert,  A  Co 1615 

Ellis,  W.  A 1618 

Hall,  CM J  1589 

Hiatt,  E.J 1612 

Hughes,W.  H.  T 1635 

Juilliard.  A.  D.,  &  Co 1621 

Justice,  Tbeodore 1497 

Lawrence,  William 1347,2167 

Lake,  James 1611 

Lane,  John  C 1624 

Libby,  I.  C 161$ 

Lyman,  Arthur  T 1617,1631 

Mason,  Edward  F 1632 

Moses,  Galen  C 1679 

MoPherson,  W.  M.,  jr 1622 

Michigan  woolgrowers 1622 

Fatten,  George  M 1607 

Philadelpbia  wool  manufacturers  and  spinners 1608 

Reineke,  HenryO.,  &  Co leM 

Ridgeway,  John ^.. ;. 1588 

Rumsey,  M.  £ 1618 

Smith,  Jesse  L.  M 1584 

Valentine.  A.  B 1619 

Wallace,  George  H 1601 

Whitman,  William 1590 

Wood,  William  M 1618,1638 

Weeden,  William  B 1619 

Wool  manufaotnrea: 
Statement  of— 

Abbots  Co 1689- 

Basoh,  Greenfield  4s  Co 1685  • 

Brown,  Wilson  H 1691' 

Bntterfield,  Fred.,^bCo 1709  • 

Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Company 1719  * 

Croft,  Oulan 1696  . 

T  H 144 
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Wool  mannfftctnrct    Continood.  P^l 
8tot«m«nt  of— 

Clogher,  B.  A IW 

Clotn  bat  maniifiiotiiren 1714 

Ciowe^W.  M 1731 

Erban,  Harding  &Co ; 1727 

Foia&Co 1886,1681 

Fnlton  Wonted  MUU 17» 

Hev^LeyLetal 1689 

Knitted  Fabrics  Company 1718 

Lobeitz,  Samuel ♦ M» 

Lymanville  Company 1734 

Muhlhaoaar,  Sigmond lff73,167S 

Mo«et,6.C 1702 

Moore  Manofactnring  Company 1701 

Mercbant  Uilora 170O-1719 

Katteawan  Manofactoring  Company 1717 

McCaoaland,  William  J 1732 

Nortb,8.N.D VSX 

Naramore,H.L 1683 

Newborg  Woolen  MUU 1733 

Patterson,  Andrew 1709 

Peraeveranoe  Worsted  Company lti»7, 1700, 1725 

Rawiteer,  8.,  &  Go 167? 

Rinff,M.D ^ 1710 

Kinke,Emil 1710 

8ampeon,  Tbomaa 1668 

8tevena,  KbeaS 1687 

Soils,  Andrew  Jr 1690 

Simson  <&  Kirkaldy 1702 

Sanford^E.  J 1709 

Stunts,  Robert • 1730 

Ttain,  Stephen  G 1717 

Tinkham.  William 1735 

WiUiston  &  Knight  Company 1719 

Woelenhato 1710 

Machine  blankets 1717 

Rags 1668, 1B78, 1881, 1688, 1685^  1687 

Rugs 1720 

Witting  paper 1380,1793 

X. 

Xylol 11 


Tarns 1151 

Tarn: 

Flax * 1383,1307 

Jnte 1275 

Z. 

Zaffisr ..^...•. • 18 

Xante  currants ^••^..., 1010 

XiAC -.- 1 i 468 

Chlorideof — .-  25 

Sulfid,  white ,:.f. ^•...  IS 

Oxide  of ........:,-.•. 13 
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